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55^~  TIte  stars  (*)  in  the  folloiv- 
ing  Index  show  wtiere  engravings 
occur,  and  the  prefixed  figures  the 
number  in  the  article.  Articles  re- 
ferring directly  or  indirectly  to  Bees, 
Cattle,  Insects,  Manures,  Trees, 
Weeds,  etc.,  iciU  be  found  indexed 
under  these  general  heads. 

A 

Abattoirs  at  Communipaw..  .*  3-9 

About  Evergreens 43S 

Advertisements,  Three  Notes 
about,  46. 

-<Etna,  The 418 

Aftermath,  Cropping  the 12 

Agricultural  College,  Field  for,  323 
—College,  Mass,  240— Penn,  881 
—Which,  173. 
Agricultural        Depahtmext, 
Work    in,   2-42-S2-I 22-166-200- 
242-273-314-350-394-434. 
Agricultural     Editors    of    Daily 
Papers,    211— Societies,    Town 
ami  Local,  220— Society,  Officers 
N.  Y.,  86. 
Agriculture,    Commissioner  of,  8 
—Department  of,  52-129-35(1-39!) 
—Mich.   Board,  2  ill— Professor- 
ship of,  131. 
Animals  in  Central   Par!;.    24S— 
Fresh  Earth   for   Stabled,  89— 
Loss  by  Disease  in  U.  S.,  232 — 
Medicating,  202— Named,   183— 
Prevention  of  Diseases  in,  212 
Antelope,  Domesticating  the.  24T 

Apiarian  Progress 18 

Apple  Melon 443 

Apples,  Duchess  of  Oldeuhurgh, 
453— How  Described,  4*  22 — In 
Illinois,  319— Queer,  1311—"  Rus- 
sian Crab,"  83— for  the  Southern 
Slates  4*  414— Western  Beauty, 
413. 

Apple-Tress  Dying 355 

Applc-Pie  as  It  Should  Be 418 

Apple  Pomace 212 

Apple  Stocks  from  Cuttings. ...04 

Aquarium 245-439 

Artist's  Pets,  The *..l 

Ash  Bins 15 

Ashes,  Leached 247 

Ash  Receptacles SS 

Asparagus  and  Roots 2S3 

Aut  limn  Leaves * . .  356 

B 

Back  Volumes  Supplied 45 

Bad  for  Mr.  Knox 127 

Badger,  The  American * . .  251 

11  Baggage  Smashers" 6 

Balances,  Spring 354 

Barley.  Cultivation  of,  90-137— 
Harvcsling.219-249— Spriug,403. 
Barns,  Building  at  the  West,  2*  326 
— Cellars  free  from  Posts,  2*  255 
— Dispense  with  Big  Beam 
in,  *  18  — Floors,  Truss-Beams 
over  Wide,  4*  182— Framing  for 
Wide  Floors,  *  52— Tight,  172. 
Barn-Yards,  2*  323— In  Summer, 
140— Plowing,  212. 

Barrels,  Tainted 7-47 

Beans  and  Corn,  35S— Field,  182— 

for   a    Name,    50 — Harvesting 

Field,  286-320— Lima,    139-225^ 

820—  More  About.  217. 

"Bedding  Plants,"  Treatment  of, 

200. 
Bels— Apiary  in  Jan.,  3— Feb.,  50 
—Mar.,  S9— April,  132— May,  173 
—Tune,    210— July,    217— Aug., 
285. 
Bees,  Swarming,  Natural  or  Arti- 
ficial •  285. 
Bee -feeder,    Excellent    and    Un- 
patented, *  173. 

BeeljHalf-Buffalo 9 

Beets,  Sugar 131 

Birch  Bark  Pots 47 

Birds'  Eggs— Collecting.    218 


Blackberry,  Kittatinny,  7— Prun- 
ing the,  *  320— Wilson's,  333 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries  *298 

Black  Knot 130 

Bine  Jay  Indicted 130 

Bluffton  Wiue  Company 127 

Boat  for  Fresh  Water  Ponds.. 248 

Bone-Mill 90-245-321-35S 

Bones  and  Wood  Ashes 412 

Bones,  Grinding 131 

Books.  —  Agricultural  Work, 
Standard,  S6— Agriculture,  Ele- 
ments of,  355— 2d.  Ann.  Rep. 
Sec.  Conn.  Board,  321— Report 
of  Dcp't,  48 — Of  Mass.,  Report, 
1S67-S-245— N.  Y.  State  Trans., 
1S60,  SO  —  Book  to  Make  a  Far- 
mer, 439— Butterflies  of  North 
America.  218— Catalogues,  127- 
128-210-357— Allen's  Catalogue, 
120— Dairymen's  Ass'n.,  Report 
of  Am.,  211— Darwin's  Varia- 
tions of  Animals  and  Plants, 
120-128-173-211-2-13-353  —  Dick- 
ens' Works,  49  —  Evergreens, 
Hoopcs',  127-211-24-1— Fisheries, 
Report  of  Me.  Commission,  171 
—Fuller  in  German,  284— Gar- 
dening for  Profit,  46— For  the 
South,  318-440— Grape  Book,  A 
California,  7 — Grape  Vine.  Milli- 
on, 172— Herd  Book,  Am.  Devon, 
247— Am.  Short-horn,  S9-Ayr- 
shire,  132  — Henderson's  New 
Work,  433  —  Horse  Book.  9  — 
How  Crops  Grow,  354 — Hunter 
n«d  Trapper,440 — Insects,  Guide 
to  Study  of,  2S4-101— Harris', 
40— Of  111.,  Noxious,  213— Mule, 
Treatise  on  the,  9— Patent  Of- 
fice Reports,  47 — Stud-book. 
Wallace's  Am.,  9,-do.,  The  Am., 
401—  The  Crack  Shot,  357— Tim 
Banker  Papers,  The.  354— Tree 
and  Shrub  Book,  443— Work  on 
the  Hors.-.  -1 13. 
Borrowing  Capital  to  Drain  . .  .212 
Botany,  Farmers'  Club  on,  320— 
How  to  Study,  130. 

Bouquets,  Winter *..372 

Bovine  Family,  Tile  Yak. . .  .*.  .53 

Box-Edging 13 

Box,  Raising  from  Cuttings...  63 

Boxes  for  Protection  371 

Brewers'  Grains 441 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Columns. 

A  Agricultural  Jokes,  420— A 
Happy  New  Year,  27 — Anec- 
dote of  General  Jackson,  302 
— Answers  to  Problems  and 
Puzzles.  27-07-107-149-191-220 
-265  -  301  -  337  -  375  -  419-459— 
Arithmetical  Curiosity,  375 — 
Arithmetic,  Practical  Ques- 
tions   in,   419 — Avarice   Out- 

B  witted,  1-19 — Be  Courteous, 
265— Bees,  Curious  Work  of, 
420— Best  Thing  to  Give.  388 
— Eoys.  A  Picture  for.  459— 
Broadcast  on  the  Waters.  67— 
Bubbles,      Blowing,      *400  — 

C  Caught  in  the  Act,  »10S  — 
Charitable  Do?,  Another,  230 
—Children's  Talk,  150-Child's 
Idea,  302— Chin  Fever,  The, 
101— Comical  Command,  150 — 
Conundrum,  03— Convulsions, 
Fearful,  419— Critic  Confound- 
ed,   230— Curiosities   at    the 

D  Museum,  *301  —  Disobliging 
Clerk,  The,  375— Display  of 
•Learning,  192— Dog  Story,  A, 
150—"  Dm' I  Wake  I  he  Baby," 
*302-Dust,  A  Handful  of,  459 

E  Earthquakes.  About,  107— En- 
velopes,    The    Invention    of, 

V  338— Fan,  A  Curious,  •  107— 
Filial  Love  Rewarded,  302— 
Fish.A  Queer,  *149 —  Forging, 


Difficulties  in,  27— Fourth  of 
July,  The,  265— Fruit,  Eating 
G  Green,  103— Gambling,  Curi- 
ous, 337— Great  Noise  in  the 
Barn, A,  »192— Great  Structure, 
337— Great  Work,  A,  27  — 
"  Grecian  Bend,"  Origin  of 
H  the,  »419— Honest  Miner,  An, 
I  375— India  Rubber  Shoes,  229 
— Insect.  New,  301 — Insurance 
J  Policies,  192 — Jewelry,  About 
L  Wearing,  150— Laughing,  Dif- 
ferent Ways  of,  *459— "Little 
M  by  Little,"  337— Match  Girl, 
The  Tired,  *68— Monk  Out- 
witted, 375— Month,  What  Is 
a?  149  — Moon,  A  Look  at 
the,  27— Moon,  The  New,  230 
— Musical  Instrument,  A  YVou- 
N  derful.  140— Natural  Mistake, 
O  A,  229— Orphans,  The,  *333— 
P  '■  Out  Too  Soon,"  *266— Pecu- 
liar Taste,  200— Pet  Bird,  The, 
*370— •'  Philosopher's  Stone," 
The.  375— Picture  Gallery,  A 
Private,  337— Pious  Thieves. 
375— Pleasant  Picture,  A.  829 
— Pleasant  Recollections,  301 
— Policemen,  Our  New,  301 — 
Poor  Taste,  192— Popgun,  A 
New,  *107— Potatoes  a  Great 
Luxury,  101  —  Precision  in 
Business,  420 — Premiums  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  400— Presence 
of  Mind,  229— Presidents,  Our, 
459— Printers'  Mistakes,  107— 
Promise  Kept,  The.  230— Puz- 
zles, etc..  27-07-107-149-191- 
229-265-  301-337-375-410-159  - 
Puzzle,  Comical  Action.  149— 
Puzzle  for  the  Eye.  «119— 
Q  Quite  a  Difference,  338— Rail- 
R  way  Incident,  A,  07  —  Rest- 
less Blue-bottle  Fly,  The,  191 
—Revolution  in  Spain,  The, 
419—"  Rich  as  Croesus."  338— 
Robinson  Crusoe's  Island.  375 
S  —Seeing  the  Chips  Fly.  63— 
Sheep.  Habits  of,  67—"  Si:  up, 
Ponto!"  'ISO— Snake  Story, 
383  —  Sparse  Woods,  239  — 
Splendid  Team,  A,  •  230— 
Spots  on  the  Sun.  460— Squir- 
rel Hunt,  A.419— Stone's  Talk. 
A,  265— Suggestive  Biography, 
419— Sunbeam,  Only  a  Little, 
192— Sun  Tower  Engine,  A. 
T  419—"  Sunstroke,"  337—"  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket."  338— 
Tommy's  Troubles.  191— Too 
Well  Acquainted,  10S— Toy, 
An  Amusing,  •459—Tumble- 
U  bugs,  67  —  Unexpected  An- 
swers, 370— Unexpected  Col- 
W  lision,  An.  •4211— Wanted— A 
Boy  with  Ten  Points,  229— 
Ways  of  Getting  a  Living, 
•229  -  *265-  *301-*337  —  What 
Little  Folks  Can  Do.  67— What 
It  Cost,  192— What  Is  a  Tear  ? 
200— What  the  Clock  Said,  27 
—Who  First  Lived  in  Amer- 
ica ?  229— Why  Do  We  Culti- 
vate Plants?  107— Work  or 
Starve.  27. 

Brace  of  Failures,  A 282 

Breed  from  the  Best 400 

Broom-corn 55-90 

Buckwheat  for  Manure  and 
Grain,  219 

Budding— A  Word  About  261 

Buffalo — Domestication  audCross- 
ing,  2*  13 

Bugs— Let  Them  Beware 319 

Bulbs— Hardy 370 

Burdock  Patches 402 

Business  Notices,  Read 126 

Butter,  Make  More,  411—  More 
and  Less  Cheese,  247— Source  of 
Income,  220 


c 

Cabbages,  Club  Root  In,  *297— 
A  Good  Word  for.  330— As  a 
Field  Crop,  182— Lime  for,  S9— 
Slugs  On,  248— Trouble  with,211 

Canada  Thistles,  4S-131-2S5— In 
the  West,  293— Quaker  Practice, 

•  219— To  Kill,  321. 

Cannot  Tell 46 

Cattle— Alderney,  Grade,  212— 
Ayrshires,  2*  405 — Bulls,  Jersey, 
at  Westchester  Co.  Fair  401— 
Keeping  Good,  247— Calves,  Cof- 
fee for  Scours  in,  90 — Treatment 
or,  402— Triplets,  48-129— What 
to  Raise,  214 — Channel  Island, 

*  53-2*  135-215— Cooking  Pump- 
kins for,  402 — Cows,  Abortion 
Among,  2S0— Breachy,  402-441— 
At  Calving  Time,  131-171— Corn 
Meal  for  Milch,  174— Feeding  at 
Night,  325— Halter  for,  Danish, 
•364- Kicking,  131  — Feeding 
Milch,  4S-132— Raising  instead 
of  Buying,  95— Self-Milking,  • 
128-214— Soiling,  253— Warts  on 
Teats,  245— Fattening  in  Win- 
ter, 402— Kerry,  *  241-252— Male 
Breeding  Animals,  44S — More 
Wanted,  59-Native,  1S1-212— 
Oxen,  Collar  and  Hames  for.  10 
—Buttons  on  Horns,  441— Cattle 
Diseases,  439  —  Preventive  of 
Lice  on,  12S-21S— Salt  for,  208- 
232— Selecting  for  Fattening,  359 
—  Short-horns,  Improved,  94  — 
Steaming  Feed  for,  322-385-439 
—Tethering  ill  Grazing,  *  327— 
Value  of  Grade.  404. 

Carpet  Warp.  Coloring 355-401 

Castor  Oil  Beau 140 

Cat  Bird,  The *205 

Cat  Phenomenon 247 

Cellar,  An  Above-ground,  59 -An 
On  1 -door,  360  —  Walls  and 
Floors,  Material  for,  89. 

Cement  Pipe  Drains 442 

Change  of  Address 170 

Cheese— Factories,  Cost  of,  83— 
English  View,  212— vs.  Butter 
Supply,  58— Flavor  and  Firm- 
ness of  Texture,  97. 
Cherries,  Culture  and  Varieties, 
61— Trees,  Knots  on  Cherry. 130 

Chimney  Tops 172 

Churns.  8— Butter  Working...     7 

Ciller  Making .359 

Cisterns.  Foul 442 

Clay,  Substitute  for  Muck 212 

Clear  the  Water  Courses 10 

Climbing  Plants.  Supports  for»224 

Clothes  on  Fire,  To  Put  Out. .  .190 

Clover,   Alsikc.  400— Arrange   to 

Sow    More,    323— Gone    Crazy, 

355— Many-leaved,  282— Turning 

in    for   Wheat,    353— West    of 

the  Miss.,  131 

Coal  and  Peat  Ashes,  8— Ashes, 

9, — Hods  or  Buckets,  Economy 

in,  418— Sifter,  Home-made,    26 

Coal  Tar,  355— On  Cloth, 247 

Cob  Meal 89 

Colorado,  Notes  from 321 

Comfort    for  Housekeepers  with- 
out Help,  20 
Composts— (See  Manure.) 
Cooking  Table,  A  Convenient. 147 

Cool  Box,  Making 22S 

Copperas  in  the  Garden 355 

Cornell  University,  The 86 

Corn— Crop,  The,  176— Cutting  by 
the  Roots,  35S— Dried  Sweet, 
319— Drilling  vs.  Hill  Planting, 
132— Early,  Late  Planted.  399— 
Flat  Culture  for,  212— Grinding 
on  the  Cob.307-141— Implements 
forCutling  Up,  4*,  365— In  Drills 
for  Fodder,  240  — Raising  at 
the  East,  171— Selection  of  Seed, 
400— Cobs,    Quantity   of,    282— 


Crib,  A  Kansas.  *57— Simple 
and  Good,  *138— Fodder,  Curing 
and  Use  of.  363— nouse,  Another 
Kansas,  »255 — Husks,  Market 
Price,  129 
Cotton  Culture,  47— Seed  Cake 
and  Oil,  246— Seed  Meal  for 
Feeding,  217 — do.,  For  Hogs  and 
Horses,  357 

Cover  for  Agriculturist 47 

Crab  Apple  Leaves,  Trouble 
with,  355 

Cranberries,  Fine 7 

Cranberry  Culture 87 

Cranberry  Queries 130-443 

Crandall's  Building  Blocks 355 

Cream  Skimmer  for  Deep  Ves- 
sels, •  321 

Criticism 6 

Crooked  Lake  Gone 213 

Crops— now  to  Get  Big,  129— In 
a  Young  Orchard,  2S2— In  New 
York  and  Great  Britain,  Aver- 
age, 219— Prospects  and  Prices, 
317— Rotation  of,  57— Rotation 
of  in  Pa.,  140— What  Spring  ?  401 

Crossing  the  Atlantic 8 

Croquet  Arena 170 

Croquet— The  Game  of . . . .  4* . .  147 

Cucumbers  as  a  Farm  Crop 250 

Cultivator— Harrow-toothed. . .  254 
Culture— Deep  and  Shallow..  .407 

Curiosity — "  Mineral " 130 

Currants  and  theirEnemies..  .185 

Cuttings— Callusing 369 

Catlings— Planting 2*. .  88 

D 

Dairy-maids 2S0 

Dairying  at  the  South 322 

Dairying,  Possibilities  in 293 

Dairymen's  Association,  Am. ..45 
Dark  Ages  si  ill  in  England. ..  .131 

Death— Dr.  Dana  210 

Death  on  Humbugs 44:i 

Death— R.  A.  Alexander 48 

Deportment  at  Table 25 

Dislillation,Brewing,&Maltingl29 

Dog  Law  in  Tennessee 7 

Dogs  in  Tennessee 131 

Do  Farmers  Eat  Enough  ? 201 

Do  Yon  belong  to  the  Pom.  Soc.261 

Do  you  Want  to  Know  ? 87 

Drag-saws— Cross-cut 8*. .  58 

Drains— Glazed  Tile  for  Ontlcts2S0 

Drains— Stone  vs.  Tile 441 

Draining— Tile,  129  —  Thorough, 

Deep  Tillage,  305— Tools  for,  in 

Winter,  16. 
Duck  Shooting 6*. .  361 

E 
Earthworms  in  Flower  Pots.  .130 

Economy  in  Food 65 

Editorial  Jottings  in  Europe..  10 

Egg  Plant,  Black  Pekin 354 

Egga  Fresh  Eight  Years.  S3— Pack- 
ing  and  Keeping.  183 — Preserv- 
ing. 128— Raising,  Profits.  214— 
Selling  by  Weight,  247— Soft- 
Shelled.  51 

Egg-stand— A  Wire *..227 

F.iLditv.  not  Eight 127 

Elm  Wood— Its  Uses 47 

Enterprise— Novel  and  Useful  128 

Entomologist— Mo.  State 2S4 

Erratum 49 

Essays  on  Localities 7 

Exhibitions— Preparing  for..  .223 
Express  Charges 442 

F 

Fan-mill— Fixed  Foothold  for2*97 

Fan-mill— How  to  Steady 132 

Farm  Help— Good 357 

Farm— H.  W.  Beecher's 10 

Farmers'  Club— Am.  Ins. . 411 

Farmers'  Clubs 358 

Farmers'  Clubs— Libraries  for.2S3 

Farmers'  Fruit  Clubs 8 

Farmers'  Good  Co-operative  En- 
terprise, 353. 


INDtaX. 


Societies,  40  -  318  -  S55  —  lllino 


vherry,  2U— List  of,  for  IMS, 
317-352— Mass.  Hort.  Soc'y,  284— 
.Minn.   State.  233— New    England, 

2I0-2s3-li5S-N.  E.  Agr.  Soc'y  Plow 
Trial,  210- N.  H.  State,  2-81-N.  J. 
Slate  Agr.  Soc'v,  210-2SI-31S-N.J 


399—  Ohio  Slate,  1-3-401  —  West- 
Chester  Co.,  N.  T.,  Agricultural 
Soc'y,  49  —  West  Jersey  Fruit 
Growers'  Ass'n,  180— Whitlock's 

Exhibitions,  284-320— Grape  Show, 
Whitlock's, 354. 

Farmers'  Wives-Relief  for 284 

Farmers— Women 286 

Farming— Advice    to   a  Novice,  557 

—  lirain.  11—  Bv  Proxy,  4U0— Co- 
operative, 171—  Education  for,  825 

—  "Extra"  131-ITorida.  10-141- 
High  without  Stock.  129— Labor 
and  Profit  in,  131-Little  Things 
in,  18-Prolits  of,  345. 

Farm  Laborers,  Prospects  of 51 

Farm  Lands.  Measurement  of.*. .444 

Feed— Coarse  or  Fine 10 

Fences  across  Streams— Swinging, 
2*254— Durable  Stone  •  3.7—  Port- 
able, 111—  Sod.  443— Stone  orWood, 
400— White  Willow  for,  218-Wirc, 
248. 

Fermentation  of  Apple  Juice 142 

Fertilizers-See  Manure. 
Figures  from   Mail-room— Interest- 
ing, 123 

Fire  Kindlings 8 

Fire— SI  art  in  g  a 8 

Fish  Eggs— Hatching 53 

Fish  Hatching,  Curiosities  ill 247 

Fish— Keeping  in  Moss 8 

Fish-Oil  and  Guano  Factory,  4*. .451 

Fish  Ponds 131-214-402 

Flocks— Shall  We   Keep  up? 12 

Florida— Home  for  Northern  Men, 
220. 

Flower  Garden— The 87 

Flower  Garden'  and  Lawn— Jan.. 
3— Feb..  43— March,  si— April,  121— 
Mar.  Its  — June.  207-.lulv,  243- 
Angnst,  279-Sept.,  310— Oct.,  351— 
Nov.,395—  Dec,  435. 

Flower  Seeds 443 

Flower  Stand— A  Handsome  3*.. 373 
Flowers  — Akebia  riuinuta,  *  331 — 
Amaranth  Familv,  Tlic,  3*  831— 
Begonias,  7-2"  239  —  Hell-dowers, 
Campanulas,  *  185  —  Chi-vsarithe- 
niums.  261  — Everybodv's  Hardv. 
•101— Fuel, si  ,s.  The.  2'  "ll'lli-llla.ll- 
olnscs,  Fine,  320— House  Plants, 
Management  of,  370— Japanese 
Knotweed,  *  101— Lilies,  332— Lo- 
phospcrn  urn  erubescens,  *  61 — 
Slaurandia  Barclavana,  «  61— 
Mignonette  and  Its  Culture,  *  24— 
Monkey    Flower,   Mimulus,    *  2:3 

—  Monkshood.  Aconites.  *  456— 
Rose,  "Gem  of  the  Prairies,"  7— 
Michigan,  281- Willi  Single  and 
Double  Flowers.  371— Hose  Leaves. 
Spots  on.  350— Tricvrtispilnsa,  '188 
—Virgin's  Bower.  The  *  413— Vio- 
lets  and  Primroses,  21— Wistaria, 
American,  295. 

Flowers— Mr.  Buchanan'sSule  of.355 

1'lv    lime 300 

Free  Martins  Again 411 

"  Freezing  Kills  the  Eggs" 401 

Frost  Uitten  Feet 66 

Frothy  Cream  and  No  Butter. .  ..148 

Fncif  Garden' — Jan..  3—  Feb.,  13— 

March,  S3— April,    123—  May,  167— 

June,  207  — July,  243— Aug.,  279- 

Sept.,    315-Oct.,  351— Nov.,    395— 

Dec     135. 

Fruit-Drying.   246— Farm.  Knox's. 

87— From  Iowa,  7  —  Mai  formed  * 

29S— In    Nebraska,   6  — New  Em". 

.land.  284— Nova  Scolia,  I6-Paek- 

ing  for   Market,  .'ill-Picking  and 

Marketing  •  224— Spoiling  oi,  24. 

Fruit  Growers  — Law  to  I'loleet.   "  1  s 

Food-More  Variety  Wanted  in   .lis 

Fool-Best— A *     117 

Foot  Warmer •>•  8— 3'. .25 

Foremen— How  lo  Get  Places 377 

loresi  —  Setting  a 131 

Forsyth's  Composition. .. 


Gang  Plows  and  Sulky  Cultivator; 
119. 

Garden— cleaning  up  the, 111—  Fan- 
and  Familv.  IW— Fault  ot  Towi 
331— Market  around  Phil.,  102. 

Garget  and  Bloody  Milk 40 

Gate— New  Carriage 


5  Tar  forPaiut 

Gas  Lime ; 

Gherkin,  Prickly-fruited *.. 

Giraffe— The,  Mending  Broken  Ja 

..■  175. 


Cold  Fish  — Health  of 

Good  for  Maine 49 

Good  for  Po-lma-ier  Kelly lo 

Gralt— Effect  of  on  Stock,'. 201 

Graft  Hybrids 231 

Gra^s— (lest  lime  lo  Cut,  210-Iioe- 
lor.  A— Scuffle  Hoes.  291— Seed  for 
Salt  Marsh,  129  —  Seed  on  Old 
Meadows,  8  —  Troublesome,  A,  24S 
—When  to  rut,  ill. 
Grain— When  to  Sell  and  Thrash. 100 
Or aj.es— I'alawba.  [liana,  and  Iona. 

90     i   liM II. glitmg.    I"9  -Cold 

Grapery,  Mar..  Si-Apr.,  Ill-May, 
163— June,  203  — July.   211  -  \ng  . 


in  Mo.,  419- Cuttings,  7-Plana 
Hamburgh,  111  -Euinelan,  354— 
H"t-house,  211— Grafting  the.    319 


under  Glass,  451— Notes  on,  415— 
Pears  and,  319—  Ptemiunis  lor, 
0  —  Prize,  The  Longwortli,  411 
—Ripe,  for  Wine-making.  187 
—  Scuppernong.  351- *  411— Test- 
ing. 440—  Walter,  47— White,  47 
—Vine  in  Europe,  Culture  and 
Prod.,  246— Grape  Vine.  How  It 
Grows  and  \\  hat  lo  Do  will.  It.  2'. 


HoT-nousKSj — Ian.,  3 — 
Feb.,43— March.SI-Apr.,124— May, 
168— June.  2eS— July. 2 13— Aug.. 230 
—Sept..  316-Oet.,  352  —  Nov.,  895— 
Dceember,  435. 

Greens  in  Summer 832 

Grind-lone     lor     Mowing    Machine 

Knives.  *.. 214 
Guano— Peruvian  and  the  Chincha 
Islands,  4*  10. 

Guard  Against  Spilling 2". .286 

Guess-work-  in  He-  Household.. ..221 

Guests-How  to  Entertain 60 

Gypsum— Action  of 240 


Hair  Worm— The 130 

Hard  Coal-Small         8 

Harrow— A  Good   Woodcii-to othed 

*  450. 

Hay— Am.  in  England.  359— Keeping 

over   Old.  357— Loss  in    Stacking, 

S61— Implements,   Trial    of.    217- 

"    idl'ul  of.  9— Stacking  with 


Hedge  :,  llll-l'.arhei  rv  f,,r,  47— Buck- 
thorn. 59— Hemlock  lor,  213— In 
Maryland,  50. 

Hedge  Triuniier 1:9 

Helps-Little  101 

Herbs,  Sweet ss 

Herb,  for  "Winter 371 

Hickory  Nnis  and  Timber..  .2'   .11. i 

Hickoi  v  N uls—  Planting 439 

Hints  from  an  Old  Housekeeper,  .loo 

"    .320 

.172 


Iloise-hoe  and   Cultivator,   Differ- 
ence, 357. 

Horse-radish— ruin yation  of 23 

Horse-radish  Grater 355 

Horses— Clobbers.  Check  for.  2*.  139 
-283— Clipping.  9— Crop.  The.  10— 
The  Outside  on  Sweep  Power.  285 
—  Percheron.  *  121-215-287-318— 
Perrheron  stallion,  *  391 -Price 
of,  138-Training  for  Gardening, 
249— Trotting  Horse  "  Dexter,"  • 
S6S-\Volr-Teetu  in,  *  218. 
Horticultural     Department  — 

WORK    IN  —  8-18-85-133-107-2:17-113- 


Hoi  tieultiiral  Wonders 
Horticultural  Soe..  Alton.  111.  .  lit) 
Hose  Pipe— Sprinkling  Jet  lor..'  S7 
Hot-beds  ami  Frames.Sli utters  for  7 

Hotels  in  Europe 50 

llou-ehold    Correspondents   —   To 

Our,  66. 
Household    and    Farm   Articles— 

L'seful.  171. 
Hon-, -bold     Journal  —    Do     you 

Keep  a  ?  65. 
Household  I'alks.  •  327-191-  *  110-171 

Hoven  and  s.eghum 40n 

Huckleberry  Tom  ito n 

Hileklelierries-Wliiie   319 


Ice-l.200.ono.noo  lbs 171 

lc.-h.iusc.  311-317— Prairie,  357— Sell- 

filling,  400. 

Be-  Profitable 171 

Imaginary   Di.-eases  -  Grub  in  the 

Head,  179. 
Immigrants  as  Farm  Laborers  ..132 

Immigration— Value  of 412 

Improvement— An 88 

In  a  Bog— All  Ag'l  Problem 410 


information  Wanted. 
Ink-Use  Black... 
Insects— Aphides 


Do  They  Sting?  319— Work  of,  ml 
—Moths  *  189 -Named.  355-Oak 
Scale  Louse  •  si— Pear  Scale,  03 
—Plant  Lice.  IB  —  Potato  Beeilc, 
2|s-s|83-82n-Slnried  Bug.  22.'- .81- 
Sipiash  Bugs,  While  17  I 
2s|— Squash-vine  Borer.  240— Tur- 
nip   El"   1    1 ,:eS,  ;;;;,    _\ 

354-Wheat     Weevil    ami    Hover. 

321— Wheel-bug,    3*    416— Walnut 

Worms,  lis—  Wi, tana.  An  Euemy 

to,  2*  371. 

Irrigation  in  Winter 4ni 

In   glnei  oi  Gra-s  Lauds 250 

It  Will  Pay  410 


Keeping  a  Boarding  House 139 

Kerosene  on   Explosions 105 

Kitchen   Garden— Jan.,   3— Feb..  43 
-Mar..  Kl-Apr.,    Ill -May,    107 


Kuivcsand  Forks— Cleaning 83 

Knowledge  011  the   Farm— Accu- 
rate, 411. 
Kyauiziug 7 


Labor  Exchange 441 

Labor  on    the  Farm-More 441 

Ladder-Fruit  Gatherer's "..310 

Ladie- at  the  Fall  Fairs 330 

Lady's  Experience— A 171 

Lamp  Chimneys  228 

Land— How  Much?  212— Cheap  at. 
the  East.  127-375— In  Ma-s.,  Price, 
212— Improvement  of  Sandy,  dun- 
Make  the  Most  of,  87-Nehraska, 
357— True  Way  to  Enrich,  214— 
Profitable  L'se  of,  443. 
Lap  I'.obes  and  Picture  Frames—*  7 

Larger  Yards  about  the  nouse..190 
Lust  Shot— The "..184 

Lawns  and  Grass  Plots 141-372 

Lawns— Seeding  down  In  Audi. .1:55 
Lend  Pipe-  — Lead  in  Water.         ..  49 
Leather  Preservative— Water-firoi.il, 
6. 

Leaves  for  Bedding 2*.  .440 

Lemon— "Small" 172 

Letter— Llllle  Girl's 130 


..110 
..247 

Lime-Gas.  house 10-147 

Lime  in  Stanles 173 

Li  ineslone— Grinding 442 

Liming  and  Plowing  Land  in 
Spring,  10. 

Lobelia— Is  it  a  Poison? 8 

Log— Number  of  Feet  in.  3.-8—  Load- 
ing Heavy.  *  12— Loading  u  ithout 
Gins.  171— Va,  Way  ot  Loaning 
Heavy,   2*  304. 

Long.  Straight  stiot 8 

Lost  Letters  and  Money  . .  5 

Lost  Papers 5 


(VI 


Mnccaroni 

Machines— The  Best.  .. 
Malice  among  Plants.. 


nation,  399. 

Uaniir.-s  and  Fertilizers-Applying 

to  Growing  Crops,  17— Ashes,  Plas- 


I'hos, .hate  and  Supei  phosphate, 
311-Bone  Phosphate  of  South  Car- 
olina, 248—  Bones,  Steamed  as  a 
.Manure,  Ifl  — Carting  out  in  the 
Fall,  4ln— Com  post,  9  -Corn,  for  in 
Ohio.  Ill-Dead  Animals  for,  10— 
Distributing  in  Pastures. 35.8— Fer- 
mented, 89— Fertilizers,  Inform:!, 
tion  about,  129- Fertilizer  Market, 
N.  T..  49— Fish  Guano.  Value.  3.'! 
—Fresh  Fish,  111— Goose  Manure, 
ill-Green  Grass  and  Weeds  for, 
Si-Handful  of.  9- Harness  Clip- 
pings, 442  —  Hauling  Stable,  174— 
Heating  in  Poialo  Hills,  128  — 
Hen  Manure  in  the  Garden,  90— 
Leather  Scraps  for,  211—  Lime  on 
Clays.  9:)— Lime  and  Salt.  90  — Lime 


245— Liquid 


Yard  M 

Gardens,  262  —  Man 
Barn  Cellars  for.  290— Mill  pond 
Mud.  89-  Mutton  as.  211-I'eat 
and  Muck  as.  291— Photographic 
E-laidishmen;  WasP-s.l-l-Pit,  9— 
Pla-ter  vs.  Stable  Manure,  50  — 
Poudrctte,  212-110  —  Poultry  Ma- 
nure, How  to  Save  and  Use.  59— 
Liver, I'oiidMiul  nsTop-dressinglU 
Load  Wash,  Value  of  as  a  Fertil- 
izer. 10—  Saw-dust  as.  171— Salt  Mud 
as  Fertilizer,  2:11— Saw-dust  and 
Tan-bark  as,  173— Scarce  in  111. 
132  —  Selling,  215— Shallow  Clay 
Soil,  for  a.  90— Sheds  vs.  Cellars. 
172— Shelter  for,  3"  408— Slaughter- 
house, 4no— Street  Sweepings  as  a 
Fertilizer,  7— Sulphuric  Acid  as  a, 
182— Superphosphate  from  Hones, 
Ilome-piade.  91— Com.  and  Home, 
made,  210— Test  ol'Good  Fanning. 
Sill— Why   Heap    up.  175— Wood 


Growing    Crops,  249— In 


-15-87-124-170-208- 
-1-138 

■meat  of  Salt..  10 
293 


Medusas  and  l:  >:  iiers. 
Mccrschaui 
Melon— Tin 


Me 


ml    Fi 


Mcrehi 

Milk— Beets  Ih'M  eg  up 117 

Milk-CiViig  s  aliv.  le.g    I    -•■■ 
217-  Clotted   o-    Bio  „|v.     I-I.x- 

■     .-'11-,  111  -Factorli  -    .1  1 

densi-,1,     129-Funning.    is;     How 
d    When    to.     I  0-Souilng,    to 


t.  247— Weigh,  211. 


Milkers— Hard 

Milkmg-Hov, 
Milking  Mac, 
Milk  Producers'  Association. 


210 

Milk.ng-IIow  often  Done 50 

Milking  Murl.i :.es 7 


More  Glass... 

Moths  in  Furs 

Mouse— A  White 

Mower  and  Lea  per— Buckeye 119 


...217 


'—When  Will  it  Pay  ? 132 

Mowing     Machines,      Decision      of 
Paris.  213— Hill's  Lawn,  284. 

Muchness  of  Land 400 

Muck  in  Barns  and  Stables,  172— 
Benefit  to  the  Soil,  lllll— Deposit, 
858—  Getting  out.  3",  4119— Meaning 
of  Word,H7-.Minlng,  441. 
Mulch— Pine  Leaves  as,  50— Tan- 
bark  as,  88. 

Mule  Teams  vs.  norses  10 

Mule   Team  —  Matter   with,  80  — A 
Southern.  «41. 

Murrain— The  Texas 31S-512 

Mustard— Wild  or  Kale 321 

Mutton— Best  Cross  for 285 

N 

"Night-bloom  in  g  Cereus  " 355 

Nursery  Business— Fitting  for. ...358 


Oai  stubble— Seedii 
128. 

oiit. lining   credit   under  False  Pre- 


tei 


.171 


Otitis  and  Ends  in  Gardening  ..  19' 

Oil-cake— What  is  it? 91 

Oils  Dangerous 8: 

Ointment— An  Excellent 1 

Old  fashioned   Shrubs  ami  Flowers 
295. 

Olive  and  its  Culture "  133-171 

Olin  Brothers 391 

OmNsion     An IP 

On  Ills  Last  Legs 9*. .25' 


Sept.,   115  —  Oct.,   351— Nov 

Dec.  435. 
Orchard  —  Laying   out,    3*    102— 

Planting.  S8. 

Orchard  Grass  in  Lawns 261 

Ornaments— Household, 


'  147-3  *  227- 


'  103. 


Osage  Orange  and  Silk  Worms.  .303 


Postures  —  Management   of  Wo 
out.  215. 

Patents— Infringing 

and     Privi 


Paths     in     Public 

Grounds,  259. 

Pa.-lnis'  Standard— The *..  48 

Peaches-miming    2S2 

Peach— Culture.   145— Double,  320— 

Early  and  Late.  24S. 

Peach' Fungus— The 354 

Peach— and  Nee!  a  line, 855  —  I  lant  ill  g 

and  Prospects  in  Mil.,  113— Petard 


Budding  the,   49 


—Trees,  319. 

Pea  PUt  Cultlll 
Pears— Cracking. 


453— Trees,    Best   Soil    for,  243 

Dwarf.  0— Not    Blooming,      211— 

Transplanting     Large.   350—  Yield 

Of,  319. 
Peas.  Culture  for  Field,  174— As  a 

Field  Crop.  357— Some  new.  354. 
Peat  Analysis.  281— Pi    " 

as  Fertilizi 

Swamp  Burnt  out,  1 

Pee-in  y— The *  ..251 

Pepper  Tree 415 

Periodicals— Alphas  Americas,  131— 

Am.  Fanner's  Magazine,!  |s_.\nn. 

Register   of  Rural    Affairs,  1868.    " 


354— Entomologist.  The  Practical 
6— Farm  and  Fireside,  The,  47— 
Hop  Growers'  Journal.  212— New 
Paper,  'the  Model  Farmer,  127— 
Naturalist,  The  Am.,  48-127— N.  V. 
Independent  a- a  "Religious  Jour. 
nal."  129— R.I.  schoolmaster.  211— 
Southern  Journals,  lit  —  Texas 
Farmer.  The,  212  -  Whitlocl,  s 
Hort.  Recorder,  171-320  —  Work- 
shop. The.  2>3. 


Pharaoh's  Ilors. 


Photograph     Frames— lluine-mudc, 
2'  189. 

Pickerel— The  Common 2*.. 100 

Pickerel— How    the    Big    oue  was 
Cooked,  189. 

Pictures— Beautiful 21" 

Picture  in  the  Backwoods 26 

8S— Group  of  Fancy,  '112- 


•  411. 

ill  Pest 355 

ig— Ornamental Ill 

American    Farm-house,  2'  17 

-House 438 

-Annuals,  1-7— Are  they  Dot- 
it.il  to  Health?   6— Bene.  7— 


21  ■ 


Me 


—Movements  of* 

—  Pigeon    Berrv.   :  '  . 

1:1,  Grass*  1S»— Starting  In  n-.u-e 

2"  103— Treatment  of  House.  15,-- 

Wild  Morning  clorv,  281  -Weed, 

A  Bad,  7. 


Ill 


Plants-Large  Price  for zlO 

plan  is  Named S10-3S5 

Plaster— How  Prepared  for  Land. 511 
—Land,   or  Gypsum,    171— l'se  in 
Sialics.  171. 
"  Please  Answer  in  the  Paper"..  81 
Plow— The  First,  Cast-iron  in  Ani.35,' 
Plowing    for   Corn   and    Potatoes, 
*  11.8—  Deep.  Safe  and  Insate.  nil- 
Fall,    401  -Orchards,     Wlillfletree 


.305. 
Plum— The    Miner,   62—  Miner   ami 

Others.  '  143—  The  Wild  Goose.  181 

Policy— Settled  on  the  Farm mi 

Pond  Mud 4110 

Poppy  Culture 511 

Pork— How  Much  a  Day? 185 

Pork— Secret  of  cheap." 4f'0 

Postage  Stamps— Old 282 

Post  hole  Borers *..  12 

Potaloes— Early  Cultivation  or.  119 
—The  Early  Rose,  10-127-350-358— 
Excitement.  451  —  Experience.  A 
Bitof  47— Experiment.  131— Grown 
1  Cuttings,  2"  454— Large  Price 


1  lm  Scliee,  1  10  -Small  and  Large, 
41.12— Storing  for  Winter.  501— Un- 
der Straw,  99- Verv  Early,  2S3. 

Potato  Diggers 123 

Poultry— Ab.l iinil  Tumors  In,  2.83 

— Artificial  Incubator.  10— Asiatic 

Cochins.  1'  ICO— Bad  Luck  with.  7 
—Boiled  Grain  lor,  132— Pure  Brah- 
ma, To  Tell  a,  2S4— Breeding  from 
Young,  215—  Breeding  in-and-in, 
358  —  Bumble-footed,  401  — 
Capons  of  the  Largest  Size,  171— 
'-—  for. 


2S3-Feed  for,  87— 
is,  282—  Sick.  127— 
bed.       245  —  Ducks, 


*  Is!— "Ital,  ,11  silver  Top-Knot." 
131— King  Dagobert.  171— Marking, 
249— On  a    Large  Scale.    152-245- 


lol-Puller,  What  is  a?  283— Pure 
Water  for,  *  171'.-*  254— Range  for, 
21.5— Roosting  on  Ne.i  Boxes.  243— 
Scabby  Leg  ill,  212-401—  Sending  to 
Market.  402— Sour  Milk  for.  8-245- 
Standard  of  Excellence  in.  129- 
Standard  Weight  of, '215— Tlirki'VS, 

-Turkevs, 


Trunin 
B in 

Wii 
Scr 


La 


■  W; 


rks.  285— 


Pra 


:  land— Breaking  up...  .151-1 H 


Premiums  —  4-380-390-397-:: 
-436-437. 

Premiums— Splendid 354-818 

Propagating  from  Green  Wood    111 
Pruning  and  pinrhins— snmmcr.221 

Pruning—  Var.  Produced  by 198 

Publishing  House— New 87 


Queries— An  Amateur's  47—  AString 

of.  6-17— Sundry,  213. 
Quince,  Culture  and  Varieties,  •  145 

—More  Waufeil  by  Planters,  453. 


Rabbits  in  the  Orchard 7 

Radi-dl-Kat-tailed 319 

Radishes— Winter         319 

Rag  Carpet-Mending  a lis 

Rail-roaos -Assistance  to    Farmers 

208— And  Horticulture, 248. 
Raspberry— Ail  odd SM 

Raspberry— The  Nil 


1  get  Rid  of. IlKi 


Eats— Ho 

Red-root-IHsllov 321 

Refrigerators  lor  the  Farm  house!  -0 

Rein's  Nursery I!",.-. 

"  Religions  Hems  "— 'Ihc  Tribune'-. 
47. 

Residences-Two  Country 390 

Rhubarb— Forcing 455 

Rhubarb-Turkey... 


Rool     (      la-, I 


Ro 


and  the  Easl,  450 


Rilla-Pagas 

Rye— Winter 

s 

Sabbath  Schoois-For l.l 

Satihalb  School    Index 119 

Salad  Dressing— Lettuce 

Salmon  Hatching  ill  N.  II 112 

Salmon-Rapid  Growth  01. 

Saisiiv  and  Parsnips 139 

Salt  around  Gate  Posts 

Sample  of  Hundreds  oi  Letters.  ..168 

Sandwiches lis 

Sausage  Meal -Keeping 219 

Save  the   I. allies! 140 

s  r,  n:-s  l-.nks  and  Fanner- 


-,-  i      -      I    .nil.  Veil-  l'seful 

-.-   ,,         !:   !     '-  Family '.'17 

.  :      •  i  r  .pi "..l-'l 

-e    .  .-  ...    -.  :.,;,  e  .;.,.—  Fe  uing..  151 

Sen-side  Km    -1  lie  i  lam, 
The  Crab,    2*  299— The    Lobster, 

•    301— Ihc    Mussel.   2"   457  — The 
Quahog,  2'  375— Scallops,  2"  417. 


358 
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INDEX. 


Reliable.  90  —  Caladium,  350  — 
Landrctbs'  Garden,  199-Look  oat 
for  Your,  ill-Plants  and  Imple- 
ments. 4S-Saving  of  Garden,  33.'— 
Vitality  of.  87. 

Srli  an  Acre  of  Land 411 

Semi  Your  Name 311 

Sens.,  at  the  Karaius'  Club 399 

Sexes— Proportion  of '.'Is 

,  Breeding— Determination  of. 


92. 

Shad  Hatching— Facts  In.. 

"  Shakers"..." 

Sheep    Shears— American 


.ISO 


rci-  "lul 

'liii.'uio. 

:fPJ 


n,  33. 


The  Gold- 


Silk  ■  allure  in  California 414 

Sk'ltihg  I'T  Girl     65 

Sleigh   Bench— The  Arch "..  49 

Slieer-A  French   «..  S8 

Soap  f'irn 2".  .331 

Soap       i  .king  in  Family 88 

Sod  feme  Query S7 

Sod  Fences—  ih.  ir  lailitv 2*  218 

Soil— Frost  Improving 400 

Sorghum  —  Cull  i  ration  of 140-3.18 


Son 


-ii.-fu 


.212 


South— Desirable  FarinlngTer...  9-; 

Southern  Item— A 213 

Sparrows— English 402 

S] ial  Hi-quest SO-440 

Spiny  Clotbur *..  56 

Springs—  Increasing  Flow  of. 442 

Sprinkler— A  Watering  Pot...'. .281 

S. | mi-lies- Keeping 363 

Slav  on  the  Farm 211 

Slant  for  a  Hand  Microscope,  2"  297 


Slock— Milking  for  the  South. 

Stock— ninod.'il  among  Small  Fann- 
ers, 402— Growing  Interest  in 
Blooded.  4119— Sale  of  Imported,  9 
— Wiuteriug  on  the  Prairies,  1*  15 


59-CatChlng  and  Holding.  •  286- 
Chcster  White.  90-214  —  Cooket 

Food  for.  400— Feeding,  Expert 
ment,  171— Cholera,  Tar  for.  7- 
Jealousy  in  Fattening,  *  .91  -It 
the  Orchard,  333— Prouile  Sow.  24' 
—Suffolk.  249  —  For  Fattening 
When  to  Shut  up,  285. 

;„.(,,  rru . 'Uilit.-nn'o  AM 


Tan- 
Tea  Pot- tore 49 

Ten  Millions  Save  1 440 

Ten    Thousand    Dollars'    Worth    of 
Engravings.  318. 

Tli'il'iilng  wilh  straw 2'.  .ISO 

Thills  lor  Horse-hoes  and  Cultiva- 
tors. 285. 
Thrashing  Machines— Advantage  of 
283. 

Thrashing— Timely  Hints  on 285 


Thunder  and  Lightning 


....216 


Tidv-A 148-3'  3.71 

Tile  Drains— obstruction  in .3.17 

Tiles  for  Hoofs  441 

Tiling.'  during  Growth  of  Plant. .203 

Timber  Culture— The  Pine 93 

Timber— When  to  Cut 286 

Tim  Hunker  on  Ileal  Estate  in  the 
White  Oaks  and  1  looker  town,  350— 
On  being  "  Sound  on  the  Goose." 
366— On  Farmers  Getting  Hull,  19 
—On  the  Hay  Tedder.  451. 
Timothy  Dying  out 90 


d  Shelters 213 

intoes  —  23-130-232-320-3.16  —  In 
40— Keves'  and  Others.  90. 


Tomato  Trcllis-Ah.i'.lier 

Tools-Care  of 

Tools— Horn. 'made 

Too  Much  Help  in  Plav... 
Top-dressing  after  Mo 


-Ho 


-Na 


r  to  Mend  a. 

!  Of. 


3.16— Aw 
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PETS  .— Fkom  a  Painting  by  Sin  Edwin  Lanpsef.r  —  Draw 


and  Engraved  for  the  American   Aat 


This  successful  representation  on  wood  of 
one  of  Landseer's  famous  pictures,  will  give 
pleasure  to  many  of  our  readers.  Even  those 
who  constitutionally  hate  dogs,  will  admire  the 
faithful  portrayal  of  the  animals.  Few  dispute 
with  Landseer  the  palm,  which  all  England 
awards  to  him,  as  the  first  living  animal  painter. 
We  have  in  the  picture  the  artist's  tahle,  with 
pencils  and  crayons,  stump,  and  bit  of  bread  for 
erasures,  (which  last  has  attracted  that  frequent 
denizen  of  artists'  studios,  a  mouse,)  the  silken- 
haired  poodle,  and  the  gigantic  mastiff.  Aside 
from  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  its  interest 


as  exhibiting  two  of  this  artist's  own  dogs— it  is 
instructive,  as  showing  also  to  what  an  astonish- 
ing degree  a  natural  species  of  animals  may  vary 
under  the  influence  of  food  and  surroundings. 
In  horses  we  see  a  great  variety  in  a  single 
species,  varying  in  size  from  the  great  draught 
horses  of  1,600  pounds  weight  to  ponies  which 
a  man  can  lift.  The  varieties  of  neat  cattle  ex- 
tend from  the  ponderous  Short-horns  to  the  little 
Brittauys  and  Kerrys  of  one-third  their  weight. 
In  dogs,  however,  there  are  still  more  wonder- 
ful differences.  The  smooth  skinned  monster, 
standing  perhaps  34  inches  high  to  the  shoulder, 


and  weighing  150  pounds,  and  his  little  com- 
panion, so  covered  with  its  silky  fleece  as  to 
completely  hide  its  slender  form,  and  weighing 
5  or  6  pounds  at  most,  are  fitting  examples  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  physical  characters  of 
animals  are  under  the  control  of  man,  for  it  is 
only  among  such  as  are  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluences of  civilization  that  these  astonishing  va- 
riations occur.  While  a  few,  like  the  dog,  adapt 
themselves  to  changes  of  climate  and  food,  and 
become  domesticated,  others  can  only  be  preserv- 
ed alive  by  imitating  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  in  their  native  country- 
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AMERICAN      AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW-YORK,    JANUARY,   1S68. 


Thoughts  of  the  New  Year  arc  hopeful  and  joy- 
ous, as,  heeding  the  lessons  of  the  past,  we  press  for- 
ward in  the  busy  present,  eagerto  try  what  the  hid- 
den future  has  in  store.  May  it  be  a  happy  and 
prosperous  one  to  all  our  readers,  many  of  whom 
we  greet  for  the  first  time.  Wc  might  dwell  on  the 
events  of  the  year  that  is  past  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  and  pain,  for  it  lias  been  an  event- 
ful one,  and  joy  and  sorrow  have  mingled  in  the  ex- 
periences of  our  readers  and  of  ourselves;  profit 
and  loss  have  filled  their  respective  columns  on  the 
ledger,  as  deluge  or  drouth  have  maintained  a  par- 
allel account  on  the  face  of  the  country.  We  turn 
rather  to  the  duties,  opportunities,  and  labors  of 
the  present. 

The  winter  gives  us  long  evenings,  and  many  quiet 
hours  for  reading  and  thought.  Thinking  farmers 
are  students  for  whom  school  always  keeps  ;  their 
education  is  never  complete;  they  are  never  too 
old  to  learn.  There  is  many  a  man  who  ridicules 
book  farming,  and  never  reads  an  agricultural 
paper,  who  is  thoughtful  in  his  way,  and  a  very 
good  farmer.  He  is  wide  awake  when  facts  are  dis- 
cussed which  touch  his  business;  if  his  neighbor 
raises  bigger  crops  than  lie  can,  lie  finds  out  how 
it  is  done;  if  he  has  better  seed,  he  manage-  to  get 
some;  if  he  hears  of  an  improved  implement,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  it.  This  is 
like  taking  a  very  poor  agricultural  paper,  and  only 
reading  one  number  a  year,  or  trusting  to  your 
representative  to  send  you  an  Agricultural  Report. 

A  good  agricultural  paper  enables  a  farmer  to 
talk  with  a  score  of  neighbors  at  once  about  their 
crops  and  stock,  to  learn  the  ways  of  doing  things 
which  successful  farmers  pursue  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  learn  about  new  implements,  new  stock, 
new  seeds,  etc.,  much  better  than  in  whole  evenings 
spent  with  a  neighbor  who  has  been  to  the  State 
fair.  If  other  similar  journals  increase  their  sub- 
scription lists  as  rapidly  as  the  Agriculturist  does, 
and  we  hope  they  do,  we  must  think  that  those 
smart,  successful  farmers  who  are  averse  to  read- 
ing, are  fast  going  out  of  fashion. 

Farmers'  Clubs  and  Libraries  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged in  even  way.  Where  none  exist,  they  should 
lie  organized  at  once,  if  there  are  no  more  than 
haif  a  dozer,  farmers  who  would  agree  to  attend. 

Business. — Farmers  are  not  "business  men  "  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  They  ought  to  be.  A 
merchant's  business  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
his  transactions  rather  than  by  his  profits.  The  farm- 
er's cash  account  may  be  small,  but  if  all  his"  trans- 
actions "  could  be  put  down  in  dollars  and  cents, 
he  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  business 
he  is  doing  every  year.  The  present  is  the  time  to 
plan  and  lay  out  the  business  of  the  coming  season, 
and  of  the  whole  year  indeed.  Let  us  never  work 
without  plan,  remembering  that  the  more  thorough- 
ly labor,  time,  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  and  stock  is 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  more  thor- 
oughly a  business  view  is  taken  of  everything,  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  profits  and  ultimate  suc- 
cess, if  we  work  on  business  principles. 


Hints  Aoout  Work. 

Building. — Timber  may  be  gotten  out,  frames  cut 
and  titled,  for  new  buildings,  and  alterations  of  the 
interior  of  houses  or  other  structures  may  go  on  as 
well  in  winter  as  at  any  time, labor  being  cheaper, and 
contractors  desirous  of  having  work  for  the  men. 

Frost  and  Snow. — Look  to  the  protection  of  wa- 
ter pipes,  the  root  cellar,  or  roots  wherever  stored, 
against  frost.  Snow  affords  excellent  defence 
against  hard  freezing.  Never  delay  path-making 
after  the  snowing  is  fairly  over.  In  ease  of  a  very 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  endangering  flat  roofs,  etc., 
clear  it  off  immediately,  lest,  rain  falling,  the  weight 
be  greatly  increased,   and  serious    damage   occur. 

Icy  Paths  are  dangerous  to  both  men  and  ani- 
mals. Coal  ashes  are  usually  the  most  convenient 
article  with  which  to  cover  icy  spots,  but  they  are 


dirty  about  the  house.     Sand    is  better,    sawdust 
still  more  cleanly,   and  salt  seldom   advisable. 

Horses. — Look  frequently  to  the  caulks,  and  never 
let  them  go  smooth-shod,  the  strains  and  sprains  oc- 
casioned by  going  over  slippery  ground  being  the 
frequent  causes  of  spavins,  splints,  and  other  lame- 
nesses. Horses  not.  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  do 
not  need  blanketing  in  the  stable,  except,  when 
they  tire  warm  from  recent  exercise.  Uhblanketed, 
they  will  eat  a  little  more,  but  have  better  health. 
Poms.— Dry  cows  coming  in  in  the  spring,  need 
just  as  good  feed  and  care  as  if  in  full  mil!;,  but  tin- 
food  need  not  be  so  fattening.  Roots  are  a  very 
useful  addition  to  their  feed,  and  they  should  have 
the  liberty  of  a  sunny  yard  several  hours  a  day. 
MUch  cows  require,  of  course,  food  and  treatment 
calculated  to  stimulate  milk  production. 

Young  Cattle. — Spring  calves  arc  making  their 
most  rapid  growth  just  when  cold  weather  comes 
on.  They  should  receive  very  much  the  treatment 
of  older  stock,  and  not  be  wintered  in  the  yards  and 
open  sheds.  They  will  cat  less,  and  grow  faster  for 
warm  stabling ;  besides,  their  manure  will  be  worth 
more.  Their  growth  will  surprise  one  accustomed 
to  winter  such  stock  in  the  old  way. 

Beeves. — Oil-cake  will  be  extensively  substituted 
for  corn  meal  as  feed  for  fattening  stock  this  win- 
ter. Variety  is  desirable  in  feeding,  salt  is  essential, 
regular  watering  indispensable,  and  the  highest 
degree  of  comfort  most  profitable.  Great  quiet 
and  warm  stables,  with  good  ventilation,  and  fre- 
quent, and  regular  feeding,  are  the  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  rapid  healthy  fatting. 

Stop.— Stock  sheep  ought,  to  have  the  range  of 
good-sized  yards,  and  the  shelter  of  warm  sheds,  to 
which  they  have  free  access  during  the  day,  and  in 
which  they  are  confined  at  night.  Ewes  will  do 
much  better  for  a  little  grain  daily,  and  their  lambs 
will  be  stronger.  Fatting  sheep  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward during  this  month  to  be  ready  for  a  rise  in  the 
market.  Feed  meal  with  care  that  all  get  their  al- 
lowance ;  those  that  get  too  much  may  suffer  for  it. 
Sioine. — Give  brood  sows  good  plain  feed,  not  too 
fattening.  If  they  have  made  their  growth,  (and  old 
sows  are  the  best  breeders,)  they  do  best,  on  really 
poor  fare.  They  will  even  winter  well  on  clover 
hay,  with  a  few  nubbins  now  and  then,  if  they  have 
good  warm  pens  and  plenty  of  litter. 

Fomls  should  receive  especial  care  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  With  extra  feeding,  occa- 
sional feeds  of  chopped  meat,  or  scrap-cake,  they 
will  soon  lay  freely,  and  if  one  has  warm  quarters 
for  young  chickens, (a  hot-bed  frame, with  the  sashes, 
of  course,  is  excellent,  and  so  is  a  cold  grapery)  it 
may  lie  well  to  set  hens  as  early  as  the  last  of  this 
month.  By  employing  cocks  of  the  large  breeds, 
Cochins,  Bramahs,  or  Dorkings,  large  broilers  may 
be  ready  for  market  by  the  time  asparagus  is  fit  to 
cut.  It  is  not  wort  li  while,  in  raising  chickens  for 
stock  or  for  autumn  and  winter  marketing,  to 
have  them  hatch  before  the  middle  of  April. 

Manures. — We  shall  want  manure  as  soon  as  the 
spring  opens,  and  no  one  can  have  too  much,  if 
properly  applied.  See  "Walks  and  Talks  "  on  this 
subject,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  as  we  usual- 
ly feed  the  various  classes  of  domestic  animals,  and 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  fed  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  horse  manure  is  much  more 
heating  than  that  of  neat  stock,  that  the  manure  of 
young  stock  and  milch  cows  is  the  poorest,  that  of 
horses  and  fattening  cattle  the  next  best,  that  of 
swine  next,  and  by  far  richer,  and  that  of  poul- 
try the  richest  of  all,  not  excepting  that  of  man. 
Beef  scraps,  fresh  bones  pounded,  desiccated  flesh, 
and  similar  things,  make  the  manure  of  hogs  and 
poultry  very  rich.  The  dung  of  birds  is  superior  to 
all  other  kinds  that  are  used  on  the  farm,  chiefly 
because  their  urine  is  solid,  and  is  mingled  with 
the  discharge  from  the  bowels.  Its  color  is  usually 
white.  Save  every  particle  of  any  kind  that  can  be 
gathered.  Make  good  broad  heaps,  and  work  them 
over,  that  they  shall  not  heat,  and,  if  possible,  work 
muck  in  very  liberally.  Keep  manure  under  cover. 
Draining  may  be  doue,  should  the  frost  leave  the 
ground,  or  be  found  to  be  not  very  deep.  See  ar- 
ticle on  draining  in  winter,  page  lfi,  of  this  number. 
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Fairing  Material  should  be  got  out,  aud  hauled 
to  the  lines  where  it  is  to  be  used,  for  fences  are 
usually  best  built  when  it  is  very  heavy  wheeling. 

/',/,-  Weed.—"  In  peace  prepare  for  war."  Though 
the  whole  year  is  before  us,  trust  that  no  future  time 
will  be  better  to  cut  lire-wood  than  the  present- 
that  is,  the  winter.  Have  cord  wood  piled  to  Bhed 
water  to  the  cast. 

Clearing  Land.— This  is  a  very  good  season  in 
which  to  blast  rocks,  cut  alders  and  willows,  aud 
often  (hose  tussocks  of  coarse  grass,  called  "  bogs." 
Ditches  may  be  dug  in  swamps,  and  such  work  done. 

Thaws. — Those  of  the  Northern  States  where  the 
laud  is  often  covered  with  great  masses  of  snow,  are 
liable  to  thaws,  coming  in  consequence  of  heavy 
and  warm  rains.  See  that  no  damage  occurs  from 
a  great  rush  of  water  over  the  frozen  surface,  or 
from  ils  being  dammed  up  behind  drifts,  and  enter- 
ing cellar  walls  ;  and  stand  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  even  a  temporary  breaking  up. 

Let-Houses. — It  rarely  happens  that  ice  does  not 
form,  during  January,  sufficiently  to  pick.  Cut  as 
soon  as  si*  inches  of  clear  ice  can  be  got. 
Ice-houses  fail  to  keep  ice  for  one  of  three  reasons: 
either  there  is  not  perfect  drainage,  in  which  ease 
the  ice  goes  very  rapidly;  or  there  is  access  of  air  to 
the  ice  through  the  foundation  or  under  the  sills; 
or  the  ice  was  not  well  packed.  There  should  be  a 
great  abundance  of  straw  or  chaff  on  the  floor,  and 
the  ice  on  all  sides  should  be  packed  with  sawdust, 
chaff,  or  straw,  while  plenty  of  straw  should  be 
used  to  cover  the  surface. 


Work  isi  (lie  Horticultural  Depart. 
meat. 

It  is  well  that  out-of-door  work  sometimes  ceases, 
or  at  least  becomes  so  little  pressing,  that  we 
have  lime  to  plan  aud  think.  While  the  general 
aspect  of  these  uotes  is  such  as  might  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  they  were  reprinted  from  year  to  year, 
there  is  really  no  more  pains-taking  work  pint  into 
the  paper  than  just  here.  Certain  tilings,  it  is  true, 
have  to  be  repeated,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  di- 
rections to  transplant  cabbages  in  any  great  variety 
of  language.  In  making  up  these  notes  we  are 
obliged  to  have  several  distinct  classes  of  readers 
in  mind  :  those  who  cultivate  entirely  for  profit,  and 
those  who  grow  plants  for  the  love  of  it,  and  with- 
out regard  to  gain  ;  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  horticulture  and  only  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  season  in  which  to  do  them, 
and  those  who  essay  the  simplest  operation  for  the 
lirst  time.  Besides  the  routine  directions  it  will  be 
found  that  we  each  month  incorporate  much  that 
is  new  under  the  different  divisions,  and  answer  in 
general  terms  many  letters  of  inquiry.  Horticul- 
turists have  always  been  in  advance  of  farmers  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  recorded  experience  of 
others,  and  we  now  have  not  only  general  treatises, 
but  many  excellent  works  upon  special  subjects,  in 
which  the  various  processes  are  treated  more  in 
detail  than  they  can  be  by  general  writers.  The  past 
year  has  brought  out  works  of  great  value  in  all 
departments  of  horticulture,  and  no  one  whose 
operations  are  upon  any  other  than  a  very  small 
scale  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  current  liter- 
ature of  his  favorite  branch. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Order  Trcr*  early  ;  if  one  lives  near  a  nursery  it 
Will  sometimes  pay  him  to  give  an  extra  price 
for   the    privilege    of    digging   his    own  trees. 

Babbits  arc  troublesome,  especially  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  Among  the  various  pre- 
ventives blood  has  been  found  the  most  easy  of 
application  aud  as  efficacious  as  any.  One  sprink- 
ling will  last  all  winter.  If  blood  cannot  be  ob- 
tained readily,  rub  the'  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
liver  or  bloody  meat,  but  this  is  more  troublesome. 

Mice  work  under  cover ;  keep  all  rubbish  away 
from  the  trees,  and  tramp  down  light  snows.  When 
there  are  not  many  trees  it  will  pay  to  clasp  tie  base 
of  the  trunks  with  a  girdle  of  old  tin,  or  sheet  iron. 


The  Tent  (Caterpillar  is  one  of  tile  most  destruct- 
ive insects  in  the  orchard,  and  one  of  the  most 
readily  controlled.  The  eggs  may  now  be  seen 
glued  on  as  a  baud  around  the  twigs  near  their 
ends.  Get  them  off  at  any  expense  of  time  and  labor. 

Cions. — The  sooner  these  are  cut,  the  better,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  early  cut  grafts  will  live  than  of  those  taken 
after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter ;  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  autumn 
his  been  unfavorable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Label  correctly,  and  pack  in  boxes  of  fresh  sawdust. 

Root  Grafting  may  be  done ;  graft  at  the  "collar" 
and  never  on  lips  of  roots.  Waxed  cotton  twine 
i .  I  lie  most  convenient  tying  material. 

Map  the  Orchard.— We  often  advise  this,  and  can- 
not do  so  too  frequently ;  the  best  label  will  get 
lost  or  become  obliterated  in  time,  and  memory  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  If  a  place  is  to  be  sold,  a  named 
orchard  will  add  much  to  its  value. 

Nursery  Stock  may  be  headed  back  and  shaped 
any  time  during  winter  when  the  weather   is  mild. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Whoever  contents  himself  with  a  single  variety 
of  strawberry,  currant,  or  other  fruit,  gels  only  half 
the  satisfaction  bis  garden  is  capable  of  affording, 
or,  if  he  cultivates  for  market,  only  a  portion  of 
the  profit  he  might  otherwise  receive. 

With  proper  forethought  in  selecting  early  and 
late  varieties  to  supplement  the  main  crops  at  both 
ends,  the  season  of  most  fruits  may  be  much  extend- 
ed. Now  is  the  time  to  think  up  such  matters,  and 
to  arrange  for  a  succession  of  fresh  fruit,  from 
the  time  the  earliest  strawberry  ripens,  until  the 
last  winter  pear  and  long-keeping  grape  is  gone. 

At  the  South,  preparing  the  soil  and  even  plant- 
ing may  go  on,  but  in  our  colder  climate  but  little 
can  be  done  save  preventing  injury  to  trees  by 
animals  aud  horsemen,   and    in   mild   spells  to 

Prune  such  grape  vines  and  currant  bushes  as 
have  been  neglected  until  now. 

General  Work,  such  as  protecting  trees,  remov- 
ing the  eggs  of  insects,  is  hinted  at  under  Orchard. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

The  amount  of  out-of-door  work  will  be  govern- 
ed by  the  season  and  the  locality;  wherever  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  facilitate  next  spring's  oper- 
ations it  should  be  attended  to  while  work  is  not 
pressing.     At  least   the  one   important   article  of 

Man  are — the  key  to  success — can  be  accumulated. 
There  are  but  few  crops  that  will  not  pay  for  liberal 
manuring,  and  where  early  hot-beds  are  to  be 
started,  the  manure  may  be  placed  where  it  will 
be  needed.  The  heaps  should  be  so  large  that  they 
will  not  become  chilled  through,  and  if  ferment- 
ation goes  on  too  actively  they  must  be  turned  over. 

Hot-bed  Sashes  and  Frames  are  to  be  in  readiness. 
The  usual  size  of  sashes  is  6x3  feet.  In  small 
operations  a  frame  of  convenient  size  is  placed  on 
a  thick  bed  of  fermenting  manure,  but  it  is  quite  as 
well  to  excavate  '.".,  feet  deep, and  board  it  up  with 
rough  boards  and  place  the  heating  material  in  this. 

Strain  Mats  will  be  needed,  and  a  good  stock  of 
them  may  be  made  in  a  short  time,  according  to  the 
directions  given  on  page  2:!. 

Gold  Frames  generally  need  more  attention  to 
keep  them  cold  than  to  prevent  injury  from  freez- 
ing. Cabbages,  especially,  should  have  air,  except 
in  very  severe  weather,  and  in  a  mild  time  the 
sashes  may  be  entirely  removed  during  the  day. 

Tools  are  to  be  overhauled  and  repaired,  and 
those  needed  made  or  purchased.  A  home-made 
roller,  marker,  reel  for  a  garden-line  and  the  like, 
are  great  helps,    even    in  a  small  garden. 

At  the  South,  in  favorable  localities,  hot-beds  may 
be  started,  and  Lettuce,  Radishes  and  Cabbages 
sown  in  them,  and  the  half  hardy  vegetables,  such 
as  Beets,  Carrots,  Turnips,  etc.,  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  early  sorts  of  Potatoes    planted. 


Flower    Garden     and     Lawn. 

Evergreens  are  now  appreciated,  and  the  present 
is  the  season  to  discover  where  they  may  be  intro- 
duced  into   the  grounds   to   the   best    advantage. 

Ithodoih  inlnois,  Hollies,  and  other  of  the  broad- 
leaved  evergreens  maybe  made  to  contribute  large- 
ly to  the  cheerful  winter  aspect  of  the  grounds,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Kalmias  and  Rhododen- 
drons, serve  the  double  pu  -pose  of  making  them 
gay  with    their   flowers   in   spring  and    summer. 

Shrubs  and  Trees  of  all  kinds  must  not  be  broken 
or  bent  out  of   shape  by  heavy  loads  of   snow. 

Hedges   may  have   their  winter  pruning  in    mild 
weather  and  in  southern  localities, 
Box  Edgings  may  be  laid,  using  rooted  plants  only. 

Green    and     Hot-Houses. 

An  average  temperature  of50°  in  the  green-bouse, 
with  a  rise  and  fall  of  some  15°  for  the  extremes  of 
mid-day  and  night,  will  do  for  general  collections. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  now  in  bloom  need  liberal 
watering;   those  done  flowering  prune  into  shape. 

Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  maybe  brought  into 
a  warm  place  to  keep  up  a  bloom,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flower  fades,  cut  away  the  stalk. 

Propagation  of  Verbena-,  Heliotropes  and  other 
summer  bedding  stuff,  may  be  carried  on. 

Seeds  of  Pansies,  Stocks,  Petunias,  etc.,  are  to  be 
sown   to   furnish   plants    for   sluing  flowering. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  are  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  part 
of  the  house  and  only  sparingly  watered. 

Frozen  Plants  in  dwellings  are  often  killed  by 
kindness.      Thaw   them    always   in   a   cool   room. 

Insects  need  to  be  kept  under  from  the  start.  To- 
bacco smoke,  and  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  finger, 
are  generally  sufficient  remedies  in  small  collections. 

Apiary  in  Jan. — Prepared  by  M~.  Qninby. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  totally  indifferent 
to  the  comfort  of  stock  of  all  kinds;  others  who 
give  every  care  to  provide  comfortable  shelter  for 
their  cattle,  but  nevertheless  leave  their  bees  ex- 
posed all  winter.  We  judge  this  comes  from  ignor- 
ance of  what  to  do  rather  than  from  willful  neglect. 
If  bees  are  allowed  to  remain  on  their  summer 
stands,  shelter  from  prevailing  winds.  Where  ten- 
bees  are  kept,  when  swarms  are  hived,  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  lee  of  the  buildings,  or  tight  fences, 
or  of  an  evergreen  hedge.  If  in  a  Southern  expos- 
ure, keep  the  sun  off  their  hives,  that  the  bees  may 
not  be  too  much  excited  by  its  deceptive  warmth. 
It  is  better  they  should  only  fly  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade  tempts  them  out.  In  the  com- 
mon box  hive,  a  three-quarter  inch  hole,  one  third 
of  the  bight  of  the  hive,  from  the  top  in  front,  if  the 
combs  run  from  front  to  rear,  if  not,  at  the  side,  is 
an  advantage.  If  the  entrance  at  the  bottom  is 
stopped  by  dead  bees  or  snow,  they  have  the  upper 
hole  free.  They  use  this,  and  give  themselves  no 
concern  about  cleaning  house  in  cold  days,  but  fly 
in  aud  out  at  this  upper  entrance.  They  enter  at 
once  in  the  cluster,  for  you  can  always  see  them 
clustered  close  to  this  entrance, and  below  it.  except 
in  extreme  cold.  This  is  preferable  to  having  to 
crawl  up  a  long  cold  side,  and  saves  many  lives. 
Covering  hives  with  straw  answers  well.  Further 
south,  where  the  winters  are  open,  and  bees  can  fly 
occasionally  this  month  and  next,  it  may  lie  as  well 
to  leave  I  hem  out,  but  a  decided  advantage  is  found 
further  north,  by  wintering  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  a 
properly  constructed  pit.  A  uniform  and  dry  at- 
mosphere, a  few  degrees  above  freezing,  is  the  end 
desired  for  safety,  and  for  economy  of  stores. 

Although  bees  lose  less  in  numbers  when  win- 
tered in  a  cellar,  they  begin  to  breed  earlier  when 
left  out,  which  makes  the  latter  course  preferable 
for  latitudes  not  subject  to  extreme  and  long  con- 
tinued cold.  As  this  paper  is  read  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  we  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  its  read- 
ers by  advising  them  to  experiment  cautiously,  and 
find  out  what  is  best  for  their  locality,  not  incurring 
risk    by    putting  all  their   eggs   into   one    basket. 
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Obange  JUDI)  &  Co.,  Publishers,  ','15  ttroutHv^v,  X.  T.  City. 

Ankttal  Subscription  Tkf.ms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
oach  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies.  $153 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  arc  addressed  to  each  name. 


READ    THIS! 


We  are  this  year  going  to  give,  for  the  subscription 
money  asked,  a  wonderful  amount  of  good,  reliable  infor- 
mation, beautiful  and  instructive  engravings,  pleasant 
and  useful  reading  not  only  for  the  Farm  and  Garden,  but 
for  the  Household— Ladies  and  Children— so  that  the 
paper  will  be  desirable  for  all  rlasses.  in  Cities  and  Vil- 
lages as  well  as  in  the  country.  (Mr.  Judd  has  arrived 
home  much  improved  in  health  and  vigor,  and  will  begin 
to  aid  us  by  next  month,  devoting  his  time  and  atten- 
tion mainly  to  the  Agriculturist.  The  business  de- 
partments are  now  so  fully  manned  by  others,  that  he 
will  have  far  more  time  to  devote  to  the  reading  columns 
of  the  paper  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past.  I 

All  the  subscription  money  received,  and  considera- 
ble extra  from  advertising  receipts,  will  tie  expended  on 
tiie  paper  ;  our  readers  will  get  back  more  than  they  pay. 

The  subscription  list  is  already  so  enormously  large, 
and  the  expense  of  editing,  euLrravimr^,  type-setting, 
vlectrotyping,  etc.,  is  divided  among  so  many,  that  we 
are  able  to  give  a  great  dual  for  the  money.  C^T  Every 
added  subscriber  merely  requires  printing  paper,  fold- 
ing, and  mailing;    so  each  addition  benefits  all  others. 

The  larger  the  list  of  readers  the  more  valuable  the 
advertising  space  (which  is  kept  limit/  il  to  the  last  quarter 
of  the  paper).  So  after  setting  aside  from  the  advertising 
receipts  a  portion  towards  getting  up  a  good  paper, 
another  moderate  portion  for  their  own  labor  and  profit, 
the  Publishers  devote  the  rest  to  paying  those  who  use 
time  and  exertion  in  extending  the  subscription  list,  and 
this  amounts  to  a  very  liberal  sum  ...  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  best  way  of  paying  canvassers  is  to  offer 

premiums,  open  to  all  alike. We  select  good  articles, 

such  a-  appear  to  be  most  generally  wanted,  and  by  buying 
them  direct  of  the  manufacturers,  at  first  cost,  and  often 
by  paying  part  in  advertising,  we  are  able  to  give  much 
more  liberal  commissions  for  obtaining  subscribers  than 
we  could  give  in  money,  while  the  articles  furnished,  all 
warranted  first-rate,  are  worth  to  the  recipients  the  regu- 
lar market  price,  either  for  their  own  use,  or  for  sale. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
ci  inntry  have  obtained  from  our  office,  needed  or  desirable 
articles,  with  little  or  no  money  expense  ;  and  many  others 
have  canvassed  as  a  business,  received  the  premiums, 
and  sold  them,  thus  Realizing  very  handsome  pay  for  their 
work.  A  good  many  persons  have  thus  cleared  #3  to 
$10  a  day,  and  some  have  made  more  than  f  40  a  day  ! 

Otir  business  books,  if  we  had  room,  or  were  at 
liberty  to  publish  names,  would  show  wonil,rful  results. 
obtained  by  many  individuals  during  the  past  year.  We 
could  tell  of  Ladies,  who  have  cleared  over  $1000 
each  by  the  sale  of  premium  articles  secured  from  this 
Office;    of  Students,  who  have    thus    procured  the 


means  of  educating  themselves:  of  Teachers,  who 
have  doubled  their  salaries  by  a  few  evenings'  canvas- 
if  Postmasters,  or  their  clerks,  who  have  done 
the  same;  of  Churches  and  Schools  supplied  with 
musical  instruments  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  few  of 
the  members  ;  of  Pastors,  supplied  with  desirable  ar- 
ticles by  their  own  exertions,  or  those  of  their  parishion- 
ers :  of  multitude-  of  Families  supplied,  without  cost, 
wilti  Sowing  Machines,  Clothes  Wringers,  Washing  Ma- 
chines, etc.:  of  many  Gardens,  planted  with  good  vege- 
tables and  beautiful  flower  seeds  obtained  from  our  pre- 
miums :  of  dozens  of  excellent  gold  and  silver  Watch- 
es, sent  out  warranted  ;  of  numerous  Farm  Shops, 
and  young  Mechanics,  supplied  witli  chests  of  the 
best  Tools  ;  of  very  many  tables  adorned  by  our  superb 
Tea  Setts,  Castors,  etc.:  of  hundreds  of  first  qual- 
ity Gold  Pens;  of  Orchards,  set  with  our  Nursery 
Stock  premium  :  of  large  numbers  of  superior  Guns 
of  different  sorts:  of  Barometers  and  Mathematical 
Instruments  :  of  Mowing  Machines,  Flows,  and  the 
like,  obtained  for  lists  of  subscribers;  of  thousands  of 
useful  Books  and  Volumes,  all  sent  free  toourwork- 
iug  friend-:  of  a  great  number  of  Boys  and  Girls, 
who  are  the  happy  owners  of  a  good  Dictionary,  or  other 
useful  article,  earned  all  by  their  own  canvassing  efforts. 

Plenty  of  all  these  good  things  remain 
for  YOt',  and  all  other-  desiring  them,  which  the  Pub- 
lishers will  be  happy  to  distribute  to  those  who  will  simply 
take  the  little  time  and  trouble  required  to  collect  lisls  of 
names.  Look  over  what  follows  :  See  tin'  list  of  articles; 
send  for  the  full  description,  if  yon  have  it  not:  choose 
the  articles  most  desired,  and  they  can  soon  be  o 
without  money  cost.— (Sec  October  Agriculturist  for  de- 
scription of  articles,  or  send  for  a  printed  Premium 
List,  which  will  be  forwarded  live  to  all  applicants.) 

It  Is  Easier  than  you  would  suppose,  to 

get  up  a  premium  li-t  !  Hundred-  havewrittcn  thus,  after 
a  little  experience.  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  show  what 
il  is,  how  much  it  gives  in  a  year  for  less  than  hall  a  cent 
a  day,  or  less  than  three  cents  a  week,  and  few  will  fail 
to  make  so  good  an  investment.  They  will  thus  be 
benefited,  and  you  will  soon  have  names  enough  to  secure 
the  premium  for  your  trouble.— TRY   IT!.   ...To-day. 

If  from  any  cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

As  fast  as  obtained  send  us  the. names,  that  each 
subscriber  maybegin  to  receive  the  paper,  and  when  done 
canvassing,  choose  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list,  and  be 
sure  to  mark  each  list  "  For  Premiums,"  W  it  is  sode- 
signed,  that  you  may  be  properly  credited  in  our  pre- 
mium record  book. 

NOTE  THE   FOLLOWING 

Sundries :— Specimen  numbers.  Show-bills,  etc.,  fur- 
nished free,  on  application,  but  sparingly,  as  they  arc 
costly. . .  NOW.  in  this  winter  season,  is  the  best  canvas- 
sing period,  but  three  or  four  months  can  be  taken  to  ex- 
tend clubs  begun  now Premium  Clubs  may  contain 

names  from  different  post-offices,  if  all  are  sent  by  one 

person Old  and  new  subscribers  are  counted,  but  part 

should  be  new  subscribers In  the  Table  the  regular 

cash  price  of  each  article  is  given ;  and  in  the  next  column 
the  number  of  names  required  at  $1.50  each;  and  in  the 
last  column  the  number  required  at  the  lowest  club  price 
(of  $1  a  year,  for  twenty  or  more  names.) Any  one  get- 
ting up  a  club  at  $1  or  $1.35  each,  can,  if  preferred,  add 


money  enough,  to  bring  the  names  into  the  $1.50  column. 
—  Remit  in  drafts  or  cheeks  on  New- York  City  banks, 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  Publishers  ;  or  in  Post-office 
money  orders  ;  or  in  registered  letters,  if  money  must  he 
sent Sec  the  Basket  item  about  "lost  letters,''  etc. 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  27— (1868). 


Open    to  all— No  Competition.        C  5 
.Ye.       Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


7— Sewing  Machine  (Ortmer  t&Bakerl.      155  i 

8— Sewing    Machine  I  Howe  31,,,  hi „     i  ...     , 

9 — leiriug    Machine   iSiim/er's  Tailoring)  ..?S0  ( 

10 — Seicing    Machine   (  Florence, £(!:i  ( 

11— Sewing  Machine  (WiuCoxch  Qibbs)        *:.-,  i 

13—  Sewing   Machine   t Finite  d-  Limn,        . .SiJii 
IS-Seirino     Machine   I  Wheel,  r  .[-   Wilson  1  ..*:..-,  I 

14— Washing  Machine  ilioiu* \    siti 

15—  Clotlum   Wringer  (Best— Fui,e,s„i,  ,   .    sio  ( 

16—  Ten  Set  (Mart's  best  Silver  Plated) S50  ( 

17—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.   do.) S30  ( 

18—  Iceor  Water  Pitcher  (do.    do.) J18  I 

19  —  One  Dawn    Teaspoons        "'".     .»".'....   .-li  I 

Table  Spoons    (do.    do.).  ..$121 
In    ,<„  ftorts   (do.    ■  ■  •  1  t 
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a       S75  Oil    MO     2S-' 
1      $100  On     1  !6     SCO 


44- /•«/»;!  ■ 
4,7,-Fa,uil,, 
IS—Buildini 
47—Poclel  ! 
48— America 
40—  WorcesU 
50—  Any  P.,, 
51-.li/v  T, 
52— Any   Tl 


ti'i—Auy  Tiro  Unci  Volume* 
63— Any     Thee  ,!,,.        iln.  do. 

Qi—Any    Four    30.       do.  do. 

65  — -1"V    Flee     do.       do.  elo. 

60—^1'"/    Six       ,1".       do.  do. 

67  —  Any    Seeen     do         do.  do. 

68— Any  Eight    do.       do.  do. 

69—  Ami    Xinc     do.       do.  do 

TO—Aiiii    Ten        do.       do.  do. 

71— Vols.   ZVItoXXVI  do. 

7'Z-  I loir mini's  La n, lent}:,,:  Oar,l,  u'u 

73—  Cnuiming.d-  Milter'.'  A,  dm, a. 

74—  A  SIO   J'.ilirari/l  Vnurilmicc, 
75— .1    SI  5    Librae u  do. 
76  -  1   Sill     /.do  aeu  ,1,,. 

77— A  S-ir,  library  da. 
78-.1  830    Library  do. 

79-  I   $35    Library  do. 

80—  .1  840  Library  do. 
Rl-.l  845  Library  do. 
H'i-A  850  Library  do. 
S3—  A  §60  Library  do. 
Hi— A  875  Library  do. 
85— .t  SlOO  Library  do, 
86— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Teems   below.)    ...•., 

Only  good  articles.— We  are  careful  not 

to  place  "Jim,  our  list  anything  for  'i  Premium  which  is  nat 
11, ■  1,,'t.  ami.  in  all  respects,  what  is  claimed  for  it.  All, 
tier, fme.  aim  secure  premiums,  may  besun  that  they  are 
,„„■  running  th.  risk  of  getting  j><*u  or  indifferent  goods. 
pg"  No  charge  is  made  fur  packing  m  boxing  any  of  the 
a  tide  I,,  inn  Premium  List.  Tim  forty-four  Premiums, 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  ami  from  50  to 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express, (at  the  Post-Qffic,  o,  ,.,/,,,■•  attic,  mm;  i 
recipient),  to  any pkta  in  tin  United  Stateso)  Territories, 
,  cc,  jiiim/lhas,  leached only  by the  Oca-land  Mail.— Tin  other 
articles  cent  the  recipient  only  the  freight  aft,  r  lacing  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 

>os.     SO    to     CO  — Volumes    of    the 

American     Agriculturist     (Unbound).  —  These 

amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  wc  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  arc  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 
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volume They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  tin- En^raviu^ 

used  ill  them  having  aloue  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  from  one  to  ten 
volumes,  can  Belect  auy  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use.  the  Beta  of  numbers 
unbound  wffl  answer  quite  well.— Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  arc  taken  every  year  as  premiums,— In 
Nos.  01  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

IYos.74to  85-GOOD  LIBRARIES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premium-  ~i  to  85,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  aud  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed^paid  through  t<>  tin-  nearest  Post-Oftice,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  premiums ;  every  one 
knows  the  value  of  good  books.  Twenty-five  or  Fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  mol<  their  heads 
kdp  (ht  U-  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  cm  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning. 
observing;  man,  will  certainly  make  more  on"  from  in 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men- 
tal ability  which  reading  will  give  him. Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li- 
brary. 5^~  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  an  Agri- 
cultural Library  for  general  use,  as  others  have  done. 

Xo,  86 — General  Boole  Premium. — 

Any  one  not.  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each  :  or  to  the  amount  of  (>0  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  cfttfts  of  25  or  more.  The 
hooks  vttl  be  sent  by  mail  <>r  ,.rpr-**.  prtpaid  by  us. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  office  of  tlie  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Z&~  All 
those  are  included  in  our  Ftemtums,  Nbs.  71  to  86,  above.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture *l  50 

Alleu's  ill.  L.)  American  Farm  l'.ook        1  SI) 

American  Aerieultural  Annual.  1807.  paper,  5tlc;  tioth  75 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1  00 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ls67  it  lsns.eaeh  pa.  .".lie;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Pomoloev— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder.  3  00 

American  Pose  Cull  u list 30 

American  Weeds  ami  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Architecture,  by  CtunmingSds  .Miller 10  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 175 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Bommcr's  Method  of  Makire.:  Manure 25 

BoUSSingau'.t'-  Itur.d  Keouoniy 100 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  71 

P.uist's  Flower  Garden  Directory        150 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  ml 

Chorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide 7". 

Cobbett's  Americ  tn  Gardener 13 

Cole's  (8.  \V.)  American  Fruil  Book 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Copohmd'sOnntrv  Lite svo.,  cloth,..  5  00 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual,  (Turner   1  .Ml 

Dadd's  (G Hi   Modern  Horse  Doctor 150 

Dad. Is  A rieau  Cuttle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 125 

Dog  and  Gun  ■  Hooper's. paper,  ane. .     cloth..  GO 

Down  item's  I,nndse:ipo  Gardeniti-'  i  n.av  Fditioul fi  50 

Draining  for  Prot-i  and  Health,  hv  G.  E.  Warimr.  Jr  .  150 

f.eni 1  on  Cranberry  7. 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Flai  Calture 50 

Field's  (T ias  iV.i  Pear  Culture 125 

French's  Farm  Drainage 150 

Fuller's  Grape  Cultnrist.  i  le  \  t-  ■'.  F  mini   150 

Fuller's  Mr.nvli. are  ('uhu    -'       20 

Fuller's  Small   limit  Culm-..  1  50 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  P< '  t  II.  tilt 150 

Gregory  on  Squashes paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris' Rural  Annual.    Bound.  SlN'os.,  in  -  Vols,    l.ach  150 

He  I  lie  it's  Hints  lo  Housekeepers 1  75 

Hop  Culture 10 

Johnston's  ,\gt  [cultural  Chemist  rv 1  75 

Johnston's  Fie  merits  ot  Agt  ienltural  Chemistry 1  50 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohron  the  Grape  Vine 1  00 

Mv  Vineyard  at  Lake  Me  a- —  1  25 

8'ort ott's  scientific  Agriculture 75 

union  Culture 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Aer.s  (hound.  ..a.       , r..  30 

Pardee  .jll  Sneiwh.-rrv  Culture    75 

Peat  and  lis  I'ses,  hv  Prof.  s.  YV.  Johnson 1  25 

Pedder's  Laud  Measurer HO 

Ouinbv's  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping  (Mao I  :.u 

Randall's  S nHusb  inery          i  :.i 

it.ui.l  ill's  Fine  iV.i.. I  Sheep  Husbandry 1  0.1 

Livers'  Miniature  I   I'l.l  I,  n'deli      ..              1  00 

Richardson  on  c  ■  |.   .    i    ...     ■■.■• clotli..  no 

Saunders'  In .He .sin-    l'oultn    ,\  t:\vi.  paper, 

Schcnck's  Gardener's  feat  Book 75 

SkllltiO    Housewife                          ....  7". 

Stewart's  i.Iohui  Staid.-  Pool; 1  00 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

tobacco  Culture 25 

Todd's  (S.  E.i  Youn-r  Farmer's  Manual 1  50 

Warder's   Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooncr  on  the  IIor=e 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  on  tie  Hoc; 1  00 

Youart  on  Sheep 100 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transaction-  for  the  month  ending 

Dec.  Hi,  1S07,  and  also  for  the   preceding  month : 

I,  TRANSACTION'S  AT  THE  NEW-YOr.K  MARKETS. 

P.kckipts.  Flour,     meat.    Corn.    By 

23ilavs(7/ism'thflO.0'l'i  l.soo.oon  1,057,1 94.000     Sil.OOO  l.e.ls.ooo 

20days((is!ni'lli:.i', 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheal.     Corn,    r.ije.     OaU).  Barley. 

33  days //lis  in'th.3'35.000  1.339,0011  1,661,00(1  153.(100  l.nil.llnn  72l.niiu 
20da'ys/<isliu'th.3;ii,00tf  a.::    ' 

a.  Comparison  u-iih  game  period  <*'  t/...i  time  Joel  year. 
Receipts.       Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Bye.    Barley.      Oats. 

23dnysTS07.  ...lio.ooo  l.sno.nnn  i.r.-,;.,  i  l.aH.umi 
25 days  1866... .417,1 2,409,oou  '..isi.tinu  131. n. i  2.21,, o.m  i. ■„-,:, 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.    Cam.     Bye.      Oats.  Barley. 

23  days  1867     325,000  1,539.000    1.601.1 '.53.1100  1.617.11  n 

25  (lays  I860    214.000  1,012.000  2,503,00(1    lit'. I  1.31., .en  I      stll.oofl 

fi.         Exports  ./Vow  New  York.  Jan.  1  lo  Dee.  II: 

Flour,     wiaai.       Corn.        Bye.      Oats.    Barley. 
1861 884,596  1,376,810     7.502.sin     417,995      118,345 

1S66 867,170      iio.121    10,86-,,  I8ii     .....;..,-,    t.i..i-..-,;i 

4.  Slock  of  grain  in  earn  at  New   York; 

1SG77.      Wheat,    Corn,       Bye,       Barley,       Oafs,       Malt, 

bush.     bush.       bush.       bush.        bush.       bush. 

Dec.  11. ..1,801,215  1.053,001  202,900  392,815  3,199.563  83.115 

Nov.  12. ..(Ml. 129  1,051.706  131.543  361.053  2. 246. 752  52.1.53 

Oct.  15.... 167.608  .,167,664  7,30(1  32.793  S!I0.S!I7  57,911 

Sept.  10.  ..120.532  1.151.802  500  0.376  135.7:. i  61.50s 

Alls.  13...  9..17I  S63.721  3-2.785  12.376  200,310  Kit:;; 

JulV    15.  ..245.509  160.780  66,9-6  21.390  206.763  3.1.7(10 

.lime  14. ..5787279  217.796  117.257  60.613  3;.,i,865  16,311 

May   15... 731,330  261,093  186,801  115,706  608, 101  16,161 

5.  Receipt-?  of  Breadstuff*  at   tide  water  at   Albany, 

May  1st  lo  November  80$  ; 

Flour,    Wheat,        Corn,        Bye,      Barley,     Oats,' 

bile.       hush.  bush.         bush.       hush.         hush. 

1-67...  301.8(111      8,-53.100     I5.300.50II       :.(',2.9:i0   3,561,700     S.tBl.ROO 

1866. ..  .399,900     5,821,700    21,496,10'J    1.307.800  6,001.800    9.381.600 

Gold  has  been  as  low  as  133,  since  our  last.    It  closed 

on  Saturday,  Dec.  14th,  at  13354 Breadstuff's  have  been 

in  moderate  demand,  during  the  month.  The  sudden 
closing  of  the  State  canals,  and  the  detention  therein  of 
unusually  heavy  amounts  of  produce,  have  materially  re- 
stricted our  winter  supplies,  giving  holders  of  available 
lots  the  advantage  as  regards  price,  in  the  local  market. 
But  the  light  offerings  and  the  advanced  rates  claimed, 
have  checked  the  home  and  export  trade  in  both  flour 
and  grain.  Export  orders  generally  run  below  the  earlier 
figures  here,  and  can  be  executed  with  difficulty.  Toward 
the  close,  holders  were  linn  in   th-dr  views,  and   buyers 

were  more  disposed  to  operate Cotton  has  been  quite 

freely  offered  and  purchased,  since  our  last,  at  reduced 

quotations,  closing  however,  with  more    steadiness 

Wool  has  attracted  more  attention  from  manufacturers, 
a-  well  as  from  the  trade,  and  desirable  lots  of  domestics 

have  been  held  with  more  confidence Hay  has  been 

less  plenty  and  more  sought  after  at  an  advance Pro- 
visions have  been  in  light  demand,  generally  a!  irregular 
rales ....  Seeds  and  Tobacco  have  been  quite  dull  at  about 
previous  prices. 

Ct'r.r.KNT  Wholesale  Pm<  i  - 

NOV.  IS.  Dee.  16. 

Price  op  Gold        139K  I33J< 

FLOCK— Super  In  K\lra  Statef  8  30  toll)  SO  $8  25  i/t'l  1  00 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.  ..       9  65  to  15  75  9  70  .'15  50 

Extra  Western  0  25  @15  50  0  75  . 

Extra  Genesee 10  40  to  13  50  1100  to  13  2". 

Superfine  Western S  so  ....020  825  is  9  25 

Rye  FLOtJB ,.    700  to  9  15  7  50  -     9 

Coax    Meai 6  15  a  7  15  6  00  to.  6  50 

WHEAT— All   kinds  ot  White  2  85  „,:',.!.  201  ,...'25 

All  kinds  ol  lied  and  Amber.  2  15  ,,,.2  73  2  30  ...    ;  -5 

Coair—  Yellow   1  81  ..•  1  10  1  80  ts   1  10 

Mixed 1  35  (.«  1  36«  137  ,.. 

Oats- Western i- 

State 78   ...     7'.  -.  @     — 

1:ve 1  65    ...   I  'e.  1  7.1  s   1  B0 

I'.naa.v    1  42K&  1  C2Jj  150  ©190 

Hat— Bale  *  100  B 80   en  1  50  90  @  1  50 

Loose 90    to,  1  50  100  ...    150 

Straw.  ¥'  100  9. 70    to)      95  65  ...       Ba 

CorTox-Mld. Mings,   f>    m     ,.        17:V©      19>£  15XO       16',' 

Hops  -Crop  ,,i'  1866.  v  18  85    ...       65  20  @      65 

li:   Tti  1  1:-  -Live  Geese.  *  lb.        75    to      87«  SO  (3      90 

Seed  -Clover,*  it>  lljs.a     I2J4  11  @ 

Timothy,  Vbnsbel       -  ..'  2  50    ...  3  75  250  @  2  75 

Flax.  ¥1" bushel 2  50  :'  i      ..'2  50 

SrHAC-ISrown,  IM(.     1  ". 

MOLiSSBS.   Cuba.  Seal  ■'  I  ''  " 

CoKFKE-Hio.(GohJpriccip.Ib  !3'-...«      18  12     ■■ 

roBACCO.  Kentucky,  &c¥B.  6    @  23  6    @ 

S I  Le.H.     ('  ft..... 

W,...L— Dome-iieFlcece.WIb.       35    a     60  33    3      62 

Domestic,  pulled,  7*  lb 35    ...      :.'.'         27    ..      52 

California,  unwashed. Hi    ....      --  16     ■ 

•lil.l.ow.  X  lb  I.'.    .  i".         '  1  . 

(lit,  Cake     V  ton  ...        51  in 

Pons— Mess,  V  barrel 20  95    S21  m 

Pi  line,  I'   barrel      18  75     .,,19  35       18  01 

KrvT  -Plain  mess n  ""     ■  i'-1  ""     i  '■  n"    "■  :    00 

I. Mil.,  in    I    irrel-    .'  !■ 

Butter— Western, V D !i   a     8?  28   i 

s:  lie,    !•  Ib     I  80    a     48 

s             18X  8    ®      16« 

Beans—*  bushel  .    .          .  2  so    .     I  m  3  :o 

Peas— 1  n  '  1 40   a  l  41 

Ho. :s-  Flesh.  9  dOJSCll  80     (■«      35  15     ot,      39 

POOLTKT— FOWlS,  * » 16    ®       18  10     @       12 

Turkeys,  #ib      a   @     23  15  @     16 

Potatoes— » bbl           2  25   in,  3  75  3  50  -    I  i 

'pple — s barrel 2  75    r-,  4  25  3  50  ra  5  00 

Ckaveerries,  abarrel..      .10  00    all  00  SCO  ®10  00 


>«w    York  tive  Stock   Markets. — 

week  endixg.           Beeres.   Coirs.   Calves.    Sheep.    Steins. 
»OYembei  IE    5,678 

■  '.'         15...  ,:..e:i 

|   3 . . .                .4,247 
December  0 1,723 

Tola!  in  four  Weel   ....22,080 

5020 

do.   do.  last  Month...    6,688 
do.    do.  . 

I"  ■    w '     II'.,  2.   1860.5.5  18 

. .   5.255 
do.     do.    IS6I -,.161 


do.    do.    do. 

Total  in  I860 2987S80  4,885 

i    ml   i  .  .  ■  ;.„■... i  5,nli3 

Total  in  ISO:; 264,091  6.170 


1.170 

1,017 

582 

819 

82,700 
10,01  t 

3,l,.,l:,2 

28,609 
27,567 

3,588 

130,101 

111,756 

. 

3.2.615 

.     - 

1.210 

30,333 

33.851 

1.300 

29,974 

24,488 

1,200 
1,500 
1,511 

691 

20,000 

16.001 

9,911 

13,000 
11.025 
1  1,676 
21,670 

6  2,120 

6l2,(itlO 

373,197 

660.370 

...5       519,310  1,101,617 

Beef  Cattle.  —  With  a  decreased  supply  and  some- 
what improved  quality  in  beef  cattle,  prices  have  looked 
up  decidedly,  though  they  have  been  considerably  affect- 
ed by  the  large  nxnnberaof  sheep  and  of  poultry  that  have 
come  to  market.  At  the  date  of  our  lasl  report  there  had 
been  an  advance  of  fully  1  c.  per  B>,  over  prevalent  prices 
during  the  proceeding  three  weeks.  We  quote  extra 
beeves  17<g  is  cts.  pet  3),  estimated  dressed  weight,  me- 
dium quality  1437.67 1.51.  cis.,  poorest  11(77 12  cts.,  the  aver- 
age of  sales  being  about  la'-ets.  This  advance  was  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather,  which  has  since  continued, 
and  been  accompanied  by  storms  which  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  transportation  of  stock,  so  that  we 
cannot  anticipate  an  overstocked  market,  or  lower  prices 
for  the  present Mildi  Cows.— The  supply  is  hard- 
ly equal  to  the  demand,  and  prices  for  good  cows  have 
advanced  to  JlOOffjsJllO:  poor  to  fair  ones  bring  all  the 
way  from  $50@  $60  I"  son. . .  .Calves.— Well  fined  veals 
sell  now  at  an  advance  over  previous  weeks,  bringing  13 
cts.,  only  moderately  good  ones  selling  at  1(1  cts.  per  S... 
live  wcie/ht.  Hog-dressed,  that  is  dressed  with  the 
-kins  on.  and  heads,  feet,  aud  entrails  removed,  sell,  if  tat. 

S  Cts.  per  lb Sheep.— The  great  supply  which 

oppressed  the  market  has  in  a  maimer  been  relieved,  and 
with  the  cold  weather,  juices  have  advanced,  We  quote 
prime  sheep  66'  U1 .  et-.  per  It,,  live  weight :  inferior  .PjfTv} 
5'.j  cts.,  lambs  being  just  about  1  c.  per  lb  higher  ... 
Swine. — We  quote  the  pricesofthe  last  week  of  our 
report  as  follows:  Prime  hog-  7  |,,677^. — eonim... 
7't: — the  market  being  quite  active. 


i.'oiilainiitg   a   great  variety  of    Berne,  including   menu 
gnotl  Hints  and  Suggestions  w/ucAwe  throw  iniost 
t>jp,    and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Premiums  for  Everybody. — Atten- 
tion is  called  tothe  Publishers'  announcement  on  page  4. 
which  ii  will  be  worth  while  to  read  through.  Several 
persons  in  every  town  may  each  easily  collect  a  club  of 
subscribers,  and  obtain  in  return  a  choice  of  the  very  de- 
sirable articles  offered  as  premiums.  A  few  hours  may 
be  profitably  used  in  collecting  a  list  of  names  by  any 
person  disposed  to  try  it.  This  is  a  good  season  for  such 
work,  and  it  may  be  continued  for  several  months,  as  the 
premium  lists  will  be  open  until  May  at  least,  and  all  the 
narne-  sent  in  by  any  person,  marked '' for  a  premium 
list."  w  ill  be  counted,  whenever  lie  or  ;-he  i-  ready  to  call 
for  the  premium.  About  ten  thousand  persons  have  al- 
ready received  our  good  premium  articles,  and  almost 
always  wiih  (?rea1  satisfaction.  Let  all  our  friende 
hold  this  year,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  as  well  as 
those  whom  they  induce  to  become  readers. 

liO»t    Papers — llail-t'jir  Kurnrd. — 

By  the  burning  of  a  railroad  ear  at  Jersey  City,  a  number 
of  papers  in  our  Western  mail,  for  last  month,  were 
destroyed.  We  cannot,  of  course,  know  who  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  thus  been  disappointed  until  we  hear  from 
them;  but  we  will  send  the  paper  again  to  those  who 
inform    us  that  their  December  number  is  missing. 

Lost    Letters — I*ost   Money.— The.  P 

M.  GeneraTs  Annual  Report  presents  some  striking  facts 
in  regard  t.»  the  carelessness  of  people  generally  indirect 
ing  their  letters.  During  the  past  year  there  were  sold 
371,599,606  post  Ige  -lamps  and  61,328,900  stamped  enve- 
lopes, or,  in  all,  432,828,505,  K  hi.  h  i-  about  the  number  of 
letters  sent  through  the  mails  But  4,306,506,  or  one  in 
05,  of  these  letters  reached  the  Dead  Letter  Office, 
1  v.rong- 
ly  or  illegibly.  About  1,000,000  of  the  dead  letters  were 
without  any  signature.  Add  tothi  te  the  number  that 
reached  their  proper  destination,  but  which  were 
tivc  in  date  or  signature,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  that 
at  least  one  fetter  in  every  seventy-five  is  defective  cither  in 
the  direction,  date,  or  signature,  or  in  the  sealing !    Is  It 
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any  wonder,  then,  that  there  arc  so  many  complaints  of 
losses  by  mail  ?  And  is  it  not  evident  that  in  09  eases  in 
100  the  fault  is  with  the  writers?  Yet  some  people  com- 
plain if  publishers  and  others  do  not  assume  all  losses  of 
money  said  to  have  been  properly  mailed  to  them.  No- 
body is  willing  to  believe  that  he  could  have  made  any 
mistake,  yet  somebody  must  make  these  millions  of  mis- 
takes, and  the  responsibility  fur  them  is  pretty  well  distrib- 
uted among  all  classes.  We  have  heard  parties  assert 
that,  on  such  and  such  day-  they  positively  mailed  us  sub- 
scription money  "all  right,"  when  we  had  in  possession 
the  very  letters  referred  to,  and  they  had  no  signature 
or  other  marks  to  show  when-  they  came  from.  We  thiuk 
our  correspondents  must  be  unusually  accurate,  how- 
ever, for  of  the  mure  than  100,000  letters  annually  sent  to 
us,  there  cannot  be  anywhere  near  1,333  defective  ones  ; 
yet  there  are  some,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
above  notes,  by  every  one,  is  :  Be  very  careful,  1st,  to  di- 
rect every  letter  fully  and  plainly:  2nd,  to  sign  it  \  3d,  to 
give  it  the  proper  date,  with,  4th,  your  owu  Post-Office, 
County,  and  State,  and,  5th,  seal  it  strongly  after  every- 
thing to  be  enclosed  is  surely  put  in  !  Write  mailers  re- 
lating to  business,  and  to  the  editors,  on  separate  pieces 

of  paper,  with  name,  date,  and  place  on  each  paper Just 

as  we  close  this,  a  well  written  letter  comes  in  from  Ohio, 
part  of  it  to  one  person,  and  part  tons  in  a  postscript  to  the 
other  letter.  It  has  money  enclosed,  about  which  noth- 
ing is  said;  and  there  is  no  signature  to  show  from  whom  it 
comes.  What  shall  we  do  with  it— and  with  others  like  it  ? 

Tlio  Amt'i-icau  Horticultural  An- 
nual for  IS68.— This  record  of  the  year  just  passed 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  found  full  of  useful  references 
in  all  departments  of  horticulture.  Besides  being  a  com- 
pendium of  the  new  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  it  contains  original  articles  of 
permanent  value,  by  well  known  writers  on  horticultural 
subjects.  The  editor  has  had  the  collaboration  of  the 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Peter  Hendei  son, 
Saml.  B.  Parsons,  J.  J.  II.  Gregory,  Josiah  Hoopee. 
Geo.  W.  Campbell,  James  Vick,  F.  R.  Elliott,  A.  S.  Ful- 
ler, Thomas  Meehan,  and  others.  An  Almanac,  a  care- 
fully prepared  Calendar  fur  each  mouth,  several  handy 
tables,  lists  of  publications  aud  of  nurserymen,  are  to  be 
found  in  its  varied  contents.  The  illustrations  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  arc  all  prepared  expressly  for  the  work, 
which  we  trust  will  prove  as  acceptable  and  popular  a 
hand-book  as  its  predecessor. 

E3as3&&3>u£^. — Happily  for  own  comfort  and 
convenience,  we  are,  this  month,  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  making  a  long  lisl  of  exposures  of  Humbugs, 
though,  we  fear,  the  respite  will  be  a  short  one,  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  continue  to  sweep  at  the  Augean  stables. 
The  subject  cannot  be  dropped  until  the  vile  race  of 
swindlers  is  exterminated  or  starved  out  by  the  thorough 
diffusion  of  knowledge  of  theiroperationsand  subterfuges. 
We  have  the  usual  supply  of  letters  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  the  swindling  gentry,  but  they  happen  to  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  operations  we  have  recently  exposed.  And, 
then,  a  special  relief  to  our  labors  just  now  is  found  in 
the  help  from  Congress  and  the  Tribune,  both  having 
come  to  our  aid.  Hon.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  offered  and  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  Congress,  demanding 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  why  he  ex- 
empted from  the  special  lottery  tax  the  s<  heme  known  as 
the  "  Gettysburg  Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldi*  rs"  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  stated  that  the  farm,  offered  as  a  $60,000  prize,  was 
in  his  district,  and  was  not  worth  §00110.  He  said,  he 
understood  that  the  diamonds  offered  were  worthless 
stones,  and  he  blamed  the  P.  M.  General  for  having  re- 
quested all  postmasters  to  aid  the  enterprise.  The  Trib- 
une, which  has,  in  times  past,  published  so  many  adver- 
tisements of  various  parties,  whom  we  have  denounced, 
has  recently  given  the  Humbugs  some  hard  knocks. 
With  these  efficient  helpers  in  the  work,  we  are  quite  glad 
i.o  take  a  month's  respite.  We  simply  add  here,  beware 
of  certain  new  newspaper  enterprises  just  now.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  these  started,  under  various  names, 
and  with  great  pretensions  and  "  enormous  ci  eolation," 
but  really  to  further  swindling  enterprises.  Some  pre- 
tend to  send  by  mail  $100  bills  in  copies  of  the  paper, 
which  is  both  unlawful  and  improbable ;  some,  like  the 
•■World  of  Plenty,*'  show  their  character  on  their  face. 

An   Excellent    Ointment   for  chipped 

lips  aud  hands,  for  dry  sure--,  for  burns,  for  sure  nose,  fin- 
softening  corns  on  the  feet,  for  piles,  in  short  fur  any 
diseased  surface  where  a  soft  protecting  coating  is  re- 
quired, is  what  is  called  "  Glycerine  Ointment."  This  can 
be  readily  prepared  by  any  druggist,  by  simply  rubbing 
into  what  is  termed  "  cold  cream  "'  a  liltle  glycerine— just 
enough  to  give  it  a  soft,  lard-like  consistency.  Mure 
glycerine  can  be  added  in  winter  than  iu  summer!  A 
drop  or  two  of  oil  of  roses  stirred  in,  gives  it  an  agreeable 
p  'vfume.  It  should  be  kept  well  corked,  and  be  made  fresh 


every  month  or  two.  When  the  hands  become  chapped 
or  roughened  by  cold  weather,  smear  them  with  a  little 
of  the  glycerine  ointment  at  night,  rubbing  it  in,  and 
then  wipe  oh"  all  that  will  soil  the  clothing,  and  the 
skin  will  usually  be   soft  and  pliable  in  the  morning. 

"ISaggage  Smashers."— To  B£.  K. 

Managers.— A  species  of  downright  robbery  is  now 
practiced  upon  travelers  on  very  many  of  the  public  con- 
veyances  in  this  country.  We  assert  as  a  fact  from  our  own 
observation,  that  many  men  employed  to  handle  baggage 
take  a  special  delight  in  seeing  how  hard  they  can  pitch 
a  trunk  about.  We  h&vescen  them  use  extra  exertions  to 
give  a  large  trunk  a  hard  thump,  and  to  sec  how  far  they 
could  throw  a  lighter  one— as  if  trying  to  earn  the  name  of 
a  kt  baggage-tvmas//<r,''''  instead  of  that  of  careful  bagg.'tg-1- 
men.  Letauy  ofourK.R.Mauagers  stand  where  they  will  not 
themselves  be  seen,  and  note  the  handling  of  the  luggage 
at,  a  station.  They  will  usually  see  the  trunks  thrown  ou1 , 
or  in,  without  the  least  care  to  save  them— the  corner  of 
oue  pitched  with  force  into  the  side  of  another— in  short, 
no  care  is  used  to  spare  them  in  any  way,  but  everything 
done  to  injure  them  that  can  be  done.  Probably  forty 
thousand  travelers'  trunks  are  daily  handled  upon  our 
railroads,  in  the  aggregate,  and  the  unnecessary  hard  usage 
they  receive  amounts  to  23  cents  each,  or  $10,000  a  day  1 
Judging  from  our  own  past  experience,  if  setting  out  upon 
a  journey,  in  this  country,  we  would  willingly  give  25 
cents  a  day  in  advance,  to  have  our  trunks  handled  with 
the  same  care  that  is  exercised  on  the  European  railroads. 
Here,  100  days'  traveling  and  stopping  will  thoroughly  use 
lip  a  $23  trunk.no  matter  bow  strongly  made.  After  a 
six  months'  tour  iu  Europe, including  12,000  miles  by 
railroad,  with  our  baggage  taken  off  and  carried  to  sixty 
different  hotels,  and  returned  to  the  cars,  the  trunks  came 
back  in  a  condition  suitable  for  another  trip  of  equal 
length.  In  but  few  of  the  railroads  waa  any  charge  made 
for  carrying  the  baggage.  A  traveling  companion,  who 
also  brought  his  trunk  in  perfect  condition  to  New  York, 
had  it  jammed,  broken,  and  the  contents  injured  badly, 
in  going  barely  150  miles  from  the  city.  Will  not 
our  R.  R.  Managers  do  a  great  favor  to  the  public,  by 
looking  into  this  matter— giving  a  word  of  caution  to  the 
careless  or  mischievous,  and  dismissing  the  incorrigible 
baggage-smashers? 

Water-proof  Leather  Presena- 
tive.—  It.  J.  Smith,  of  Ulster  Co.,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  among  New 
England  fishermen  for  100  years,  when  it  was  published 
in  an  almanac  for  1794.  "Take  oue  pint  boiled  linseed 
oil,  half  a  pound  mutton  suet,  sis  ounces  clean  bees-wax, 
aud  four  ounces  rosin ;  melt  and  mix  over  a  fire,  and  ap- 
ply while  warm,  but  not  hot  enough  to  burn  the  leather. 
Lay  it  ou  plentifully  with  a  brush,  and  warm  it  in." 

The  Illustrated  Annual  SSeg-ister 
of  Rural  Affairs  for  1S68.— This  little  annual, 
by  John  J.  Thomas,  is  published  by  Luther  Tucker  & 
Son,  Albany,  N.  V.,  and  contains  the  usual  amount  of  in- 
teresting matter.  The  leading  articles  are  upon  the 
Rotation  of  Crops,  Small  Fruit  Culture  upon  the  Hndson, 
Shrubs  and  Shrubberies,  etc.  This  is  the  fourteenth 
annual  volume,  aud  the  whole  set,  neatly  bound,  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  agricultural  library,  whether 
public,  or  private.     Price  by  mail.  30  cents. 

The  Practical   I^ntomolog-ist.     This 

periodical,  which  was  too  good  for  the  price,  stopped 
at  the  close  of  its  second  volume.  The  American  Ento- 
mological Society,  by  whom  it  was  published,  lost  money 
in  the  attempt  to  disseminate  a  popular  knowledge  of 
insects,  but  they  doubtless  did  much  good  in  the  publi- 
cation of  even  two  volumes.  These  are  full  of  Interesting 
and  practical  matter,  relating  to  insects,  written  in  an 
attractive  and  popular  style.  The  two  volumes  have  been 
bound  in  one,  aud  are  sold  (by  mail)  at  $2.25.  They  may 
b  i  had  of  E.  T.  Cresson,  518  South  13th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, or  by  sending  to  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees. — "New  Subscriber," 
Mansfield,  0.  If  we  infer  rightly,  from  your  letter,  your 
question  is  with  reference  to  fruit  for  market.  If  so,  we 
should  plant  trees  on  pear  roots,  by  all  means.— Answers 
to  the  remaining  questions  require  too  much  space  fur  a 
basket  item ;  will  try  to  reply  to  them  iu  a  general  article 
on  the  subject. 

Criticism. — ''Subscriber."  We  cannot  un- 
dertake to  keep  other  journals  from  publishing  nonsense. 
It  is  only  when  their  teachings  are  positively  injurious 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  criticise.  We  must  therefore 
decline  your  article. 

Rose  Leaves.  —  ''Virginia  Lady."  "We 
cannot  tell  what  causes  the  trouble— whether  insects  or 


fungus — from  the  description.    Pie 
by  mail,  njxt  spring. 


send   fresh  leaves 


Ferns    and    other    Wild    Plants.— 

"  L.  C.  F.  W.,"  South  Orange,  X.  J.  Gray's  Manual  of 
Botany  gives  descriptions  of  all  the  wild  plants  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Virginia.  II lustrations  arc 
given  of  the  genera  of  the  ferns.  The  queries  relating  to 
exotic  ferns  we  will  bear  in  mind. 

Huckleberry  Tomato.— Last  year  a 
friend  in  California  sent  us  some  seeds  under  this  name, 
stating  that  the  fruit  was  used  there  to  make  pies,  wrhich 
resembled  those  made  of  huckleberries.  This  year  the 
seed  appears  in  the  catalogues.  Mr.  A.  F.  Knoblock 
writes  from  Louisiana  that  he  has  bought  the  seeds,  and 
that  the  plants  are  the  same  as  the  Wild  Nightshade, 
which  the  Creoles  call  MbreUe.  The  same  was  tried  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  at  Cbiswick 
(Eng.,)  and  is  stated  in  the  last  Florist  and  Nomologist  to 
he  "  one  of  the  forms  of  the  little,  black  fruited  Solatium 
nigrum"  This  plant  has  a  rather  had  reputation,  and  we 
should  rather  not  have  our  pies  made  from  its  fruit, 
though  cooking  may  destroy  any  poisonous  properties. 

IHedusas  and  Rotifers.— "  J.  M.  S.," 
Jackson  Hall,  Pa.  Medusas  are  jelly  fishes  that  live  in 
saltwater.  Rotifers  are  microscopic  crustaceans.- Tenny's 
Natural  History  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  these, 
and  other  less  known  forms  of  animal  life. 

floruit  in  Nebraska. — A  correspondent 
writes :  "  There  is  beginning  to  be  much  interest  in  the 
subject  of  fruit  growing  all  over  the  State.  An  agent  for 
a  single  nursery-East,  told  me  that  he  had,  within  two 
months  time,  obtained  orders  for  $10,000  worth  of  fruit 
trees.     Hardy  grapes  can  be  cultivated  with  success." 

Fine    Premiums    for    dr rapes, — The 

Longworth  Wine  House  offer  a  silver  pitcher,  waiter,  and 
goblets  of  the  value  of  $350,  as  a  first  premium,  and  second 

and  third  premiums  of  the  value  of  $100  and  $50.  "  The 
first  premium  to  be  given  to  the  best  general  wine  grape 
of  our  whole  country.  The  second  premium  to  be  given 
to  the  best  variety  of  grapes  for  wine  purposes  iu  tin- 
State  of  Ohio,  provided  it  is  not  awarded  to  the  grape  that 
receives  the  first  premium,  in  which  case  it  will  be  given 
to  the  second  best  wine  grape  in  the  country.  The  third 
premium  is  to  be  given  to  the  best  table  grape,  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  in  the  country.  Our  requirements  are  that 
the  plants,  when  generally  cultivated,  shall  be  perfectly 
healthy,  hardy,  aud  productive,  and  the  fruit  shall  pro- 
duce a  wine  of  good  quality  as  to  flavor,  strength,  and 
quantity.  The  fruit  shall  be  shown  at  the  coming  Fall 
Consolidated  Exhibition  of  the  American  Wine  Growers1 
Association  of  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society, 
in  quantities  often  pounds  or  more,  with  samples  of  the 
wines  from  the  competitors  for  the  first  two  premiums, if 
practicable."  The  exhibition  will  take  place  at  Cincin- 
nati, ou  September  23d,  1868.  The  silver  ware  lias  al- 
ready been  made,  expressly  for  this  award,  and  is  beauti- 
ful in  design  and  workmanship. 

Are  Plants  detrimental  to  tbe 
Health  f—  Some  time  ago,  the  Journal  of  Botany,  (En- 
glish,) published  the  statement  that  four  assistants  in  the. 
Kcw  Herbarium  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  three, 
of  whom  died,  etc.  This  was  copied  in  various  papers, 
with  such  additions  and  improvements  that  made  it  ap- 
ply to  the  Kew  Gardens,  aud  to  plant  culture  generally. 
The  article  in  its  latest  form  is  quite  a  bugbear,  and  has 
been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent,  who  is  evidently  con- 
cerned at  the  statement  that  "  In  all  gardens  the  health  of 
practical  cultivators  is  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of 
risk.1'  So  is  the  health  of  everybody  everywhere.  It  may 
satisfy  our  friend  "J"  to  know  that  the  stoiy  has  just 
this  foundation.  Of  the  assistants  in  the  Kew  Herbarium* 
not  gardens,  "Two,  unfortunately,  succumbed  to  consti- 
tutional ailments ;  of  these  one,  at  least,  was  seriously  ill 
before  he  entered  upon  his  duties ;  the  other  died  in 
India;  while  a  third  was  'tomahawked'  in  Australia." 

A    String    of   Queries.— "J.    H,    P.," 

Geauga  County,  Ohio.  Your  letter  is  interesting,  but 
another  time  have  the  kindness  not  to  put  such  widely 
different  subjects  on  one  sheet.  1.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  and  a  half  pounds  of  squashes  to  one  vine  is 
large,  but  it  has  been  much  exceeded.  2.  The  value  of 
stable  manure  can  be  increased  by  composting  with  muck 
and  leaves — do  not  use  lime.  3.  It  is  best  to  plow  in  the 
garden  manure.  4.  Fall  setting,  except  in  severe  climates, 
is  best  for  blackberries  and  raspberries,  aud  then  they 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  few  inches.  5^  The  lecturer  who 
told  you  that  small  fruits  did  best  en  poor  soil,  didn't 
know  much  about  it.    6.  Studjr  any  standard  work  on 
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grape  culture.  7.  The  renewal  system  in  strawberry  cnl- 
t  a  re  has  it-  advocates,  and  in  localities  where  labor  is 
scarce,  may  pay  better  than  cultivation  iu  separate  bills. 

A  California    tirupe  Book. — " Grape 

Culture  ;  or  Why.  Where.  When,  and  How  I"  Plant  and 

Cultivate  a  Vineyard,  Manufacture  Wines,  etc.  Especial- 
ly adapted  to  the  State  of  California,  and  to  the  United 
Generally."  By  T.  Hart  Hyatt,  San  Francisco.  II. 
H.Bancroft  ,t  Company.  A  work  of  364  pages,  which 
disensses  Grape  Culture  mainly  as  followed  in  California, 
but  which  will  hardly  be  of  much  use  elsewhere.  It  con- 
tains many  useful  statistics  and  descriptions  of  the  varie- 
ties cultivated  on  the  Paeit'ie  Coast,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  useful  in  that  remarkable  grape  region. 

Urupe  Cuttings. — "Novice."  If  yon  have 

only  10  or  13  single  eyes,  and  the  kind  is  rare,  you  had 
(letter  get  some  experienced  propagator  to  start  them  for 
yon.  If  as  s  "  Novice  "  yon  wish  to  amuse  yourself,  you 
•cau  try  your  eyes  in  a  pot,  in  a  hot-bed,  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary or  early  in  March.  Propagators  differ  as  to  the 
amount  of  wood  left  on  the  catting,  and  the  form  of  it. 
We  cannot  give  the  .-pace  now  to  describe:  them.  A  half 
an  inch  of  wood  above  and  below  the  bud  will  probably 
m   .'.  i  i    your   purpose  as  well  as  any. 

Essays  on  Localities.— A  surprising  num- 
ber of  very  long,  and  often  well  written,  articles  come  to 
us,  particularly  from  the  Southern  States,  praising  a  par- 
ticular township,  in  a  particular  State,  as  the  earthly  para- 
dise to  which  all  people  are  invited  to  emigrate.  Some 
of  the9e  articles  are  evidently  written  with  an  eye  to 
land  speculation,  while  others  are  of  a  disinterested 
character.  Did  we  publish  all  the  articles  of  this  kind 
we  should  have  little  room  for  anything  else.  While 
such  information  is  of  use  to  us  in  various  ways,  our 
friends  who  write  very  long  articles  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed at  not  seeing  them   in  print. 

Fruits  from  Iowa. — "N.  B."  The  speci- 
mens you  Bend  are  the  well  known  Ground  Cherry,  or 

Strawberry  Tomato  {Phymlli  oleosa).  We  have  commend- 
ed it  for  many  years  as  an  agreeable  fruit. 

A  Bad  Weed.— Hugli  Miller,  Mich.  The 
specimen  is  Xanthium  sptnotwn,  the  Thorny  Clot-bur. 
It  is  an  ugly  customer,  and  we  shall  publish  its  portrait. 
We  never  knew  it  so  far  away  from  the  sea-coast  before. 

What's  in  a  Aame  ? — At  the  meeting  of 

the  American  Pomological  Society,  the  Beurre  Diel  was 
discussed  ;  a  St.  Louis  paper  reports  it  as  the  "Beau  Ideal. '' 

Fine  Cranberries. — Mr.  Orrin  Cook  lias 

sent  us  very  flue  specimens  from  his  cranberry  meadow. 
We  do  not  know'  but  they  might  be  excelled  in  size  and 
beauty,  but  we  never  saw  finer  cranberries. 

Bene.— C.  II.  C,  Shelby,  Mo.  This  is  culti- 
vated for  its  leaves  only.  One  or  two  of  them,  placed  in 
a  tumbler  of  water,  will  in  a  short  time  form  a  thick  mu- 
cilage, which  is  used  in  affections  of  the  bowels,  in  place 
of  gum  arabic  water  and  other  drinks  of  the  kind. 

Kabnits  in   the  Orchard.— C.  L.  Jes- 

sop.  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  The  OBe  of  blood  to  prevent 
rabbits  gnawing  trees,  is  a  Western  practice,  and  there  it 
is  found  that  one  application  answers  for  the  winter.  It 
is  spattered  upon  the  trees  by  means  of  a  swab  ;  one 
maybe  readily  made  of  corn-husks,  and  tied  to  a  stick. 

Shutter*  for  Hot-hcdsand  Frames. 

— In  England,  they  make  a  light  shutter,  by  tacking  a 
straw  mat  to  a  frame,  cover  the  mat  with  gas-tar,  and  then 
sprinkle  on  all  the  sawdust  the  tar  will  hold.  Said  to  bo 
very  durable,  and  excellent  as  a  protection  against  fr. . ~ t . 

Kittatiuny    Blackberry. — T.  S.  Conk- 

lin,  Ohio.  The  discussions  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  showed  that  this  variety  main- 
tained its  reputation  for  productiveness  and  hardiness  all 
over  the  country.      Superior  in  flavor  to  all  others. 

Beautiful   Begonias.— For   richness   of 

foliage   few  plant-   exceed   the  Begonias.     Some  of  the 
nit  i  t'ni  of  these  wo  have  ever  seen  are  in  a  recent 
importation  by  Olm  Bros.,  of  Springfield.  Mass. 

Work  from  Pleasure.— Much  bungling 
in  mechanical  work  of  all  kinds  would  be  avoided  if 
amateur  mechanics  would  only  first  make'an  accurate 
working  drawing.  If  one  is  to  lay  out  a  garden, whether 
for  use  or  ornament,  it  is  best  to  make  a  plan,  drawn  to  a 
scale.  It  will  aave  a  great  deal  of  time  when  the  work  is 
in  progress,  as  there  need  be  no  stopping  for  consultation. 


All  the  head-work  can  be  done  these  winter  evenings, and 
when  changes  are  to  be  made,  they  are  much  easier  done 
on  paper  than  on  the  ground.  A  largo  sheet  of  stiff. 
smooth,  brown  paper  will  answer;  draw  the  plan  first 
with  pencil,  and  when  satisfactory,  go  over  the  lines  with 
ink.  and  put  down  the  measurement-  in  plain  figures. 

Bad  Liicli  with  Poultry.— W.  P.  Page, 
of  Knights  Ferry,  Colorado,  is  sadly  in  need  of  informa- 
tion about  poultry  ailments.  We  would  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish any  information  which  is  to  the  point.  He  writes: 
"  The  past  year  I  hatched  overSOO  turkeys,  and  shall  raise 
twenty.  Most  of  them  lived  till  they  were  about  four 
weeks  old,  and  some  a  longer  period,  when  they  would 
refuse  to  cat,  and  die  in  a  day  or  so.  Their  first  food  was 
corn  meal,  and  as  soon  as  they  would  eat  it,  wheat,  which 
i .  tin-  universal  feed  for  poultry  in  Colorado.  I  bad  twen- 
ty-one hens  and  fifteen  gobblers,  which  I  neglected  to 
dispose  of  in  season,  and  kept  over.  Besides,  a  disease 
has  broken  out  among  my  grown  chickens  and  old  hens. 
The  tongue,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  windpipe,  became 
coated  with  a  yellow,  offensive  substance.  It  eats  into  the 
tongue,  fills  up  the  windpipe,  and  causes  suffocation.  I 
lost  lin-'  to-day,and  found  the  windpipe  was  coaled  down 
three  inches.  Others  are  constantly  gaping,  the  mouth 
is  frothy,  and  they  will  live  a  week  or  more.  I  can  dis- 
cover nothing  the  matter  with  them  otherwise;  no  run- 
ning at  the  nostrils,  or  froth  in  the  eye.  A  few  have  their 
eyes  swelled;  it  commences  in  one  eye,  and  if  they  do 
not  recover,  spreads  into  both.  T  am  located  on  a  dry, 
sandy  hill,  with  a  free  range  of  the  whole  country  around. 
It  is  very  hot  in  the  summer,  and  I  have  no  shade  trees 
near.  The  water  I  have  to  bring  and  place  in  shallow 
vessels,  which  arrangement  I  do  not  like.  I  think  water 
in  a  larger  body  would  be  better.  In  the  winter  and 
spring,  a  mining  ditch  of  clear  water  runs  near  the  house." 

"  Six-Learcil  Clover."-"S   H.  B."  We 

never  noticed  a  plant  in  which  all  the  leaves  were  divided 
into  more  than  three  parts.  Yours  with  sis  leaves,  all 
through,  is  a  curious  sport. 

Eradicating-  Ivy.  —  W.  D.  Arnold  lias  a 
large  quantity  of  Poison  Ivy  on  laud  he  wishes  to  plow ; 
the  vine  poisons  him  badly,  and  he  i*  afraid  to  grub  it  up. 
He  asks  if  it  cannot  be  killed  by  applying  salt.  Salt 
enough  to  kill  the  Ivy  would  keep  the  laud  useless  for  a 
long  time.  The  poison  affects  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  people,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  workmen 
who  are  insensible  to  its  action  to  grub  the  thing  up. 

Kyanizing.— Andrew  Bean,  Cortlandt  Co., 
N.  Y.  Kyanizing  is,  strictly,  the  use  of  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  for  the  preservation  of  wood  :  this  was 
the  original  process  ofKyan,  the  inventor,  but  the  name 
has  since  been  used  in  speaking  of  the  employment  of 
other  preparations.  A  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  (sulphate 
of  copper,)  one  pound  to  three  gallons  of  water,  will  an- 
swer for  your  hop-poles,  but  why  not  use  coal,  (orgai,) 
tar.  which  is  cheap,  easily  applied,  and  effective  ! 

Butter-working  Churns.. — George  D. 
Fort,  Burlington.  (?).  We  have  seen  several  butter-work- 
ing churns.  Some  are  very  good,  like  the  "  Julicti."  but 
none  work  the  butter  thoroughly  enough.  They  are 
convenient  to  get  out  most  of  the  buttermilk,  but  after 
this,  the   butter  should  be   removed,  and  worked  over. 

♦'lotted  or  Bloody  Milk—  Chester 
Palmer,  of  Lake  Co.,  reports  his  practice  as  follows: 
'•  Take  a  potato  or  two.  and  with  a  penknife  bore  out  a 
hole  in  each,  large  enough  to  insert  a  piece  of  the  root  of 
bloodroot.  which  do,  and  feed  to  the  cow.  You  will  see 
a  change  for  the  better  in  1-2  hours." 

Bog-  Law  in  Tennessee. — They  pro- 
pose in  this  State  to  exempt  one  dog  to  each  family- 
enough,  certainly,  to  make  sheep  scarce.  We  are  curious 
to  know  how  many  pups  constitute  an  outfit  for  an  aver- 
age Tennessee  family.  Will  some  of  our  exchanges  tell  us  • 

Bog  Cholera— Tar  as  a  Cure.— Tat 
has  frequently  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  bog  chol- 
era, which  name  is  probably  given  to  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct diseases.  Our  correspondent,  F.  L.  Walker,  of 
Caswell  Co.,  X.  C,  has  such  success,  that  we  give  his 
communication:  "As  Boonas  I  find  the  hog  is  sick,  1 
have  it  caught  and  thrown  upon  it-  back  ;  and  take  a  ball 
of  tar,  a  little  larger  than  a  hickory  nut.  on  the  end -Of  a 
small  -tick,  and  put  it  down  the  hog's  throat,  and  hold 
the  hog  until  the  tar  i-  -wallowed.  I  then  cut  off  his  tail 
or  cut  the  ear.  although  I  don't  know  that  the  bleeding  is 
an  advantage,  but  think  the  tar  is  what  effects  the  cure. 
I  cured  a  good  many  very  bad  cases  in  ibis  manner.  Tar 
has  been  given  by  rubbing  it  on  the  com,  but  in  that 
way  I  don  i   think  the    hog-    swallow  enough  of  it." 


Tainted  Meal  Barrels.— Several  per- 
sons have  sent  us  their  methods  of  cleansing  meat  barrels, 
from    which   we   select  the  following.     E.  J.  Cole.  Iowa. 

washes  the  barrel  first,  and  crushes  a  roll  of  brimstone 

two  inches  long,  and  puts  it  on  a  small  fire,  over  which 
he  inverts  the  barrel.  Then  bricks  are  placed  under  the 
edge  of  the  barrel,  to  give  the  necessary  draft.  The  bat  rel 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  until  the  brimstone 
is  consumed.  Another,  at  Corrcy,  Pa.,  says  :  ■•  Fill  the 
barrel  with  good  hay,  (herds  grass  is  best,)  pour  on  boil- 
ing water,  cover  tight,  and  let  stand  until  cool.  Repeat 
the  operation  if  necessary."  "  G.  S.  S.,"  Lincoln,  Del., 
recommends  soaking  them  in  boiling  hot  water  and  ashes. 
The  vessels  thus  treated  in  scalding  hogs  arc  made  sweet. 

Moths    in    Furs.— L.   F.  Whitaker.    The 

eggs  are  hatched  the  same  season  they  are  laid,  and  there 
is  no  probability  that  any  are  now  in  the  furs  ;  the  larva, 
or  that  form  of  the  insect  which  does  the  mischief,  may  be 
seen  if  there.  A  careful  baking,  or  shutting  the  furs  in 
a  tight  box,  first  sprinkling  with  pure  benzine,  will  kill  it. 

Street  Sweepings  are  an  excellent  fertil- 
izer, and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  income  to  all  city  cor- 
porations. In  Paris,  they  are  sold  for  $000,000,  annually, 
in  gold.  In  New  York,  they  tax  the  people  a  larger  sum 
to  get  rid  of  them.    Tax  payers  ought  to  study  the  cause. 

Honey. — Mr.  G.  Steiner,  of  Atchison  Co., 
Mo.,  hived  two  swarms  in  one  hive,  on  July  3d  and  4th. 
The  yield  of  the  hive  was  130  pounds  of  fine  honey. 

Salt  around  Gate  Posts.— J.  B.  Hill, 
Vt.  You  ask  if  it  will  pay  to  use  salt  around  fence  posts 
to  keep  them  from  being  heaved  in  clayey  land.  It  will 
pay,  we  think,  to  sprinkle  a  handful  or  two  every  season 
around  gate  posts,  and  where  it  is  of  especial  importance 
that  posts  should  not  be  heaved.  Refuse  brine  would  do 
as  well.  It  works  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  soil  near 
the  surface  around  the  posts,  by  preventing  its  freezing, 
or  so  weakening  the  ice  in  the  soil  that  it  cannot  lift  the 
post.  It  may  be  applied  any  time  before  the  frost  comes 
out  of  the  ground. 

American  Sheep  Shears. — We  have 
hitherto  beeu  too  much  dependent  upon  England  for  our 
best  cutlery,  and  sheep  shears  were  no  exception.  Hard- 
ly willing  to  trust,  without  the  test  of  use,  our  own  favor- 
able impressions  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of  these 
sheep  shears,  made  by  nenry  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
we  have  submitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  practical 
sheep  shearers,  who  are  much  pleased  with  them,  and  to 
experts  in  steel  manufactures,  who  pronounce  an  un- 
qualified approval,  confirming  us  in  our  owu  opinions. 

Bose,  "Clem  of  the  Prairies." — Mr. 

A.  Burgess  of  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  a  few  years  ago  raised  a 
seedling  which  is  a  cross  between  the  well  known  Queen 
of  the  Prairies  and  the  Hybrid  perpetual.  Madame  Laffay. 
It  is  a  beautiful  climber  and  very  fragrant.  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson  paid  $300  for  the  stock  of  it— about  2(1  plants 
— a  fact  which  shows  that  native  seedlings  are  appreciated 
iu  commerce,  provided  they  have  merit  as  well  as  novelty. 

Milking  Machines. — D.  N.  Barnes,  of 
Kansas,  seeing  cow  milkers  advertised  in  some  agricul- 
tural papers,  writes  to  inquire  about  their  value.  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  learn  much  about  them.  Those 
who  sell  them  keep  very  shy  of  the  American  Agnail- 
t'tri*!. — BO  do  dealers  in  humbugs  generally.  We  are 
willing  and  desirous  of  giving  any  such  thing  a  fair  in- 
vestigation and  trial,  if  possible,  and  have  tried,  and 
failed,  even  to  wituess  a  trial  of  the  cow-milker. 

Hon  to  Renovate  Velvet.— Henrietta 
Clark,  McLean.  111.,  writes:  "Have  a  flat-iron  hot  enough 
for  ordinary  ironing,  with  any  contrivance  that  will  sup 
port  it  with  its  face  upward,  (small  pieces  of  boards  nail- 
ed together  like  tie-  -ides  of  a  box,  or  a  thick  rug  in  your 
lap,)  fold  a  towel  until  it  is  just  large  enough  to  cover  the 
face  of  the  iron,  wring  it  very  dry  from  water,  as  hot  as 
you  can  hear,  and  place  it  on  the  iron;  then  the  velvet, 
with  its  right  side  upward.  Now  with  a  soft  brush,  or  a 
piece  of  soft  woolen  goods,  brush  it  lightly,  all  the  lime 
one  way,  until  the  creases  are  removed;  then  spread  it 
ou  a  flat  surface  to  remain  until   it  is  perfectly  dry." 

Potato  Queries.—  J.  II.  and  others.  The 
Early  Goodrich  is  no  doubt  the  best  and  most  productive 
variety,  generally  obtainable  of  dealers.  Sebec  i-  -malhr, 
rounder,  not  quite  as  early  ;  esteemed  in  New  England. 
Harisou  is  a  good  winter  potato,  not  of  quite  so  fine  a 
quality  as  the  Peach-blow  and  Mercer,  but  more  healthy 
and  productive.  A-  t"  where  they  may  be  had.  we  can- 
not refer  yon  to  one  seedsman  rather  than  another.  Any 
first-class  establishment  can  supply  them.  Sec  onr  ad- 
vertising columns  for  potatoes  and  seeds  of  all  kinds. 
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Tlie  Comnii^siosiei"  of* Agriculture. 

— The  President  has  nominated,  and  the  Senate  confirm- 
ed, Col.  Horace  Capron  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  gentleman  has  assumed  a  position  in 
which  he  has  an  opportunity  to  do  much  good  or  to  be 
considerably  worse  than  useless.  We  shall  watch  his 
doings  with  much  interest,  and  shall  be  as  ready  to  com- 
mend any  good  work  as  we  have  in  the  past  been  to 
censure  official  incompetency.    We  hope  for  the  best. 

'  Sowing  Grass  Seed,  on  Old  ?Iead- 
OWS.— W.  D.  Arnold,  Saxonville.  The  grass  seed  would 
catch  if  the  meadow  were  scarified  with  a  harrow,  and 
the  seed  bushed  in.  Sow  four  quarts  of  Timothy  and  four 
pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  the  last  of  March. 

Farmers'  'Fruit  Cliios,— Some  good 
friend  sends  us  the  proceedings  of  the  Alton,  111.,  Horti- 
cultural Society,  cut  from  the  local  paper,  and  we  wish  he 
would  send  one  to  every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist,  just 
to  show  what  may  be  done  in  every  town  throughout  the 
country.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  apple*  to  plant? 
Ask  Smith  to  come  and  take  tea  with  you  next  Thursday, 
and  stop  and  bring  Jones  as  he  comes  along,  on  condition 
that  each  shall  bring  a  specimen  of  every  apple  he  has  in 
eating  condition.  Overhaul  your  own  apples,  and  if  there 
is  any  particularly  nice  variety  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
on  sale  in  town,  get  a  sample.  After  tea,  talk  (and  eat) 
apples.  Probably  twenty  sorts  will  be  thus  got  together, 
and  the  talk  will  be  worth  five  to  fifty  dollars  to  each  one 
present.  There  will  be  a  Pomological  Society  before  you 
know  it  ;  of  course  next  month  all  will  meet  at  Jones', 
and  each  will  ask  in  one  or  two  more.  The  varieties  of 
fruit  are  so  many,  and  their  success  so  local,  that  these 
neighborhood  meetings  are  of  the  greatest  value.  Begin 
them  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  orchards  can  be  seen, 
the  pruning  explained  and  criticized.  If  the  names  Horti- 
cultural or  Pomological  Society  seem  too  formidable,  call 
it  a  Fruit  Club,  and  don't  spend  time  about  constitutions. 

Is  l*ol>elia  a  Poison  ? — In  October  last, 
we  protested  against  the  recommendation  in  the  reports 
of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  use  of  so  "violent  a  poison" 
as  lobelia.  This  has  brought  out  a  number  of  letters,  some 
defending  lobelia  as  the  most  harmless  of  weeds,  and 
others  asking  our  authority  for  the  statement.  We  could 
give  any  amount  of  authority,  but  we  turn  to  the  first  one 
at  hand,  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  find  that  in 
England,  in  1853,  the  coroners'  juries  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  in  six  cases  of  poisoning  by  lobelia.  We 
do  not  consider  lobelia  to  be  any  more  poisonous  than 
many  other  drugs ;  we  object  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  any  potent  drug.  Lobelia  lias 
its  place  in  medicine,  but,  like  every  other  violent  poison, 
it  should  only  be   administered  under    proper  advice. 

A.  Long;,  Straight    Shot. — During  the 

night  of  Nov.  20th,  a  huge  mass  of  iron,  (the  steamship 
Aleppo,)  was  shot  out  from  the  south  end  of  Ireland  west- 
ward, and  kept  in  rapid  motion  250  to  300  miles  a  day,  by 
steam  and  wind  power.  The  winds  blew  in  great  gales, 
now  from  one  direction,  and  now  from  another — at  one 
time  with  such  force  as  to  tear  a  strong  sail  into  a  thou- 
sand tatters.  The  sun  and  stars  remained  so  concealed 
from  view  as  to  prevent  any  accurate  observations.  The 
compass,  as  is  well  known,  varies  as  much  as  30  degrees 
from  the  true  north  in  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  No 
land  was  seen,  and  no  ships  spoken  that  could  tell  us 
where  we  were,  yet  so  nicely  were  calculated  the  swerv- 
ing effects  of  the  different  winds,  the  ever  varying  veloc- 
ity given  by  the  sails  and  screw,  with  the  retarding  of  the 
head  seas,  and  the  changes  required  by  the  compass' 
variations,  that  on  the  first  sight  of  land,  on  the  morniug 
of  the  30th,  we  were  only  a  few  miles'south  of  Fire  Island 
Light  House,  ox  jus,*  ich-  re  we  'ranted  to  be  !  That  an  im- 
mense floating  mass  can  thus  be  burled  forward  more 
than  3000  miles  over  a  wilderness  waste  of  waters,  affected 
everywhere  by  so  many  changing  in  tluences,  and  yet  strike 
at  exactly  the  desired  point,  is  wonderful,  to  say  the  least. 
What  would  Columbus  pay  if  he  could  return,  and  now- 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  steamship  1 

Crossing-  tlie  Atlantic— The  failure  of 

the  Great  Eastern,  last  May,  after  the  leading  passenger 
ships  were  filled,  drove  us  into  the  Tripoli,  of  the  so-call- 
ed "  Extra  Canard  Steamers,"  We  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  ship,  its  officers,  and  all  its  appointments,  that 
we  came  home  from  choice  in  one  of  the  same  class  of 
ships.  These  screw  steamers,  strongly  built  entirely  of 
iron,  though  designed  mainly  for  freight,  have  a  dozen 
rooms  or  so  for  Cabin  passengers,  located  on  the  deck, 
capacious,  well  fitted  up,  and  airy,  with  large  windows 
looking  out  upon  the  sea.  The  table  is  served  the  same 
as  upon  the  mail  steamers,  with  plenty  of  attendance,  and 
the  cozy,  uncrowded  dining  salon  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  regular  passenger  ships,  while  the  fare  is 


lower.  The  only  objection  is,  that  they  are  usually  a  day 
or  two  longer  in  making  the  passage— a  thing  of  no  con- 
sequence to  those  who  go  for  pleasure,  as  the  sea  voyage 
is  usually  enjoyed  after  the  first  few  days  of  "  breaking 
in."  And  the  time  is  not  bad,  usually  within  twelve 
days,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  We  left  Queenstown 
in  the  Aleppo,  Capt.  Harrison,  on  the  evening  of  Nov. 
20th,  and  reached  Sandy  Hook  before  noon  on  the  30th, 
making  the  pagsage  in  9  days  and  23  hours,  allowing  for 
the  change  of  time.  From  our  pleasant  experience  on  the 
Tripoli,  last  May,  and  on  the  Aleppo,  in  the  boisterous 
month  of  November,  we  can  advise  our  friends  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  to  look  out  for  the  Aleppo,  the  Siberia,  the 
Palmyra,  the  Tripoli,  the  Tarifa,  etc.,  of  the  Extra  Cunard 
line,  and  if  they  can  fall  in  with  Captains  Martyn,  Harri- 
son, or  Watson,  they  will  be  fortunate,  we  are  sure— 
though  for  ought  we  know  the  other  Captains  of  this 
line   are   equally   as   pleasant   and    efficient   officers. 


Another   Foot    Warmer.— Mr.  Judd, 
not  being  aware  that  we  had  an  article  on  this  subject  al- 
ready printing  on  the  inside 
sheet,  (page  25.)  sends  us  the 
following:  "Keep  the  head 
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Fig.  2. 


cool,  and  the  feet  warm,"  is 
I  the  old  wise  adage,  put  forth 
j  when  people  walked  more 
than  now  ;  but  how  is  one  to 
keep  his  feet  warm  in  a  cold 
church  or  in  a  railway  or 
other  carriage  ?  I  picked  up 
in  Paris,  (for  12  francs,  or 
$2,35  specie,)  a  convenient 
Foot  Tr«/7n<T.sketched  here- 
|HP  with.    It  is  a  tin  case  of  the 
y.f  1  form  shown,  11  inches  long, 

8  inches  wide,  and  3  inches 
through  in  the  middle  ;  oue  edge  is  thicker  than  the  other, 
to  fit  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  feet  when  it  lies  on  the  floor. 
The  tin  case  is  closely  covered  with  dark  green  carpeting. 
A  small  brass  funnel  is  filled  into  one  side  of  the  end,  and 
inside,  at  the  bottom  of  this,  is  a  tightly  fitting  screw,  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  small  handle  is  very  con- 
venient for  carrying  it  to  church,  where  the  floors  seldom 
get  well  warmed  at  morning  service.  One  of  these  well 
covered,  and  filled  with  hot  water,  retains  its  heat  a  long 
time.  Ours  was  filled  at  London,  and  on  a  bitter  cold 
day  kept  the  feet  of  two  ladies  warm  all  the  way  to  Liver- 
pool, 200  miles,  and  when  the  water  was  poured  out 
there,  it  was  still  a  little  warm.  This  can  be  used  as 
bed  warmers  also.  It  may  be  of 
any  desired  size,  and  long  enough 
to  accomodate  three  or  more  per- 
sons. The  form  and  size  of  ours 
is  a  convenient  one  for  carrying  in 
tlie  hand;  the  dark  green  cover- 
ing renders  it  inconspicuous.  Any 
tin-worker  can  make  one  for  a  few  shillings,  and  it  can  be 
covered  at  home.  The  funnel  and  screw  as  sketched  is 
the  most  convenient  form  we  have  seen ;  probably  a 
good  cork,  fitting  tightly,  would  answer,  though  it  would 
perhaps  leak  slightly.  If  a  cork  is  used,  this  and 
the  carrying  handle  miglit  be  placed  so  as  to  always 
be   on   the   upper   side,    and    thus   prevent   leakage. 

Painting.— With  a  little  practice,  any  man 
can  use  a  brush  well  enough  for  common  purposes,  and 
in  all  moderate  weather  outside  work  may  be  done  very 
well  at  this  season.  Living  rooms  ought  not  to  be  paint- 
ed except  at  a  time  when  the  windows  can  be  open. 

Keeping  Fish  in  Moss. — In  December 
we  gave  an  article  on  Peat  Moss  (Sphagnum)  and  its  uses. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Austin,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  mosses, 
writes  us  of  another  use  for  Sphagnum:  "  When  I  was 
down  in  the  pines  of  New  Jersey  I  was  told  that  fresh  fish 
could  be  kept  better  in  warm  weather  if  wrapt  up  in  this 
moss  than  in  ice,  and  I  gave  it  a  trial.  I  took  from  a  can 
about  a  dozen  pickerel,  aud  a  lot  of  catfish  and  eels. and  put 
them  up  for  a  friend  in  New  York— all  alive— in  a  basket  of 
sphagnum,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  a  hot  day 
in  June,  and  I  was  told  by  a  member  of  his  family 
that  the  next  morning  when  the  basket  was  opened  in 
New  York  every  fish  was  alive." 

Coal  and.  Feat  Aslies. — W.  D.  Arnold. 
If  they  are  half  peat,  as  stated,  it  will  pay  to  cart  them 
several  miles.  On  moist  clay  loams,  coal  ashes  are  a  good 
top  dressing,  and  you  may  expect  to  get  pay  for  your 
labor  if  you  cart  them  a  mile. 

Sonr  Milk    lor  Laying-  Mens.—"  W. 

S.  S„"  Maine.  Hens  will  eat  eagerly  almost  any  kind  of 
animal  food,  in  the  winter,  and  will  be  benefited  by  it. 
We  have  fed  butchers'  offal  from  the  markets,  chandlers' 
greaves,  clams,  small  fish,  and  sour  milk.    The  laying  In 


winter  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  physical  com- 
fort of  the  bird  as  upon  the  feed.  They  must  have 
both  shelter  and  warmth  if  they  are  expected  to  lay. 

Churns.— "Which  is  the  best  one?"  We  have 
had  quite  a  number  within  a  few  months  for  trial.  Clift's 
"  Aerator  "  Churn  works  with  great  rapidity,  and  pro- 
duces butter  which  cannot  be  excelled.  The  "  Julleu 
Churn  and  Butter  Worker"  turns  easier,  and  produces 
equally  good  results,  but  not  so  rapidly.    Both  are  good. 

Small  Hard  Coal  Most  Econom- 
ical.—There  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  large  coal 
burns  longer,  and  is,  therefore,  the  cheaper.  Dealers 
have  to  put  the  finely  broken  coal  at  a  lower  price,  to  get 
rid  of  it.  This  opinion  we  believe  to  be  erroneous.  (We 
speak  of  the  hard  or  anthracite  coal ;  the  soft  or  bitumin- 
ous coal,  which  will  burn  in  the  single  piece,  may  well  be 
of  large  size.)  With  large  pieces,  one  must  have  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them  to  keep  the  fire  burning  at  all.  A 
given  weight  of  coal  will  in  burning  throw  out  the  same 
amount  of  heat,  whether  it  be  in  large  or  small  pieces.  If 
of  small  size,  a  thin  layer  over  the  grate  will  supply  heat 
enough  for  all  usual  temperatures,  and  for  cooking,  aud 
be  quite  as  effectual  as  a  deep  mass  of  large  lumps.  A 
layer  of  two  to  three  inches  of  nut  or  pea  coal  will  usual- 
ly do  better  service  than  six  or  eight  inches  of  stove  or 
0'^  size,  either  in  cooking  or  warming  a  room.  After  ex- 
amining the  subject  experimentally  and  theoretically,  we 
have  come  to  use  mainly  pea  and  nut  coal  for  the  cooking 
range  and  small  stoves,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  stove 
size  when  a  strong  fire  is  needed  during  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  the  day.  We  also  use  the  pea  coal  for  start- 
ing the  hot  air  furnace  in  the  morning,  with  a  little  dur- 
ing the  day  to  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  large  coal, 
which  saves  the  use  of  a  deep  bed  of  it  when  but  a  mod- 
erate heat  is  required.  When  a  fire  is  needed  over  night 
in  the  furnace  of  the  dwelling,  or  in  the  green-house,  wo 
bed  with  a  layer  of  large  coal,  fill  the  interstices  with  pea 
coal,  and  cover  with  ashes,  or  regulate  by  the  draft  door. 
A  small  quantity  will  thus  remain  ignited  all  night,  when, 
if  no  small  coals  were  used,  a  foot  in  depth  of  large  coal 
would  be  required  to  keep  the  fire  from  going  out.  We 
are  convinced  that  most  families  would  find  it  economical 
to  use  more  small  coal,  and  less  of  it,  in  order  to  secure 
a  quick,  constant,  aud  lively  heat. 

Starting-  a  Fire.—"  It  takes  a  fool  or  a 
philosopher  to  build  a  fire  well,"  runs  the  old  adage.  We 
suppose  the  former  blunders  into  doing  it  well,  aud  tho 
latter  goes  at  the  work  scientifically.  As  few  people  be- 
long to  either  of  the  two  classes,  there  must  be  much 

poor  fire  kindling and  there  is.    With  wood  fires,  the 

essential  thing  is  to  have  a  few  thin  pieces  of  dry  stuff; 
then  the  larger  pieces  brought  near  enough  together  to 
keep  each  other  warm  ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  arrange  the 
whole  so  as  to  secure  a  draft.  Place  the  fuel  so  that  air 
can  outer  underneath,  and  so  that  the  first  heat  can  pro- 
duce an  upward  current,  and  draw  in  fresh  air  to  the 
burning  point.  With  hard  coal,  there  must  be  kindling 
enough  at  one  point  to  produce  sufficient  heat  to  ignite 
at  least  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  hard  coal,  and  then 
concentrate  the  draft  of  air  upon  the  ignited  point.  With 
plenty  of  kindlings,  the  grate  may  be  covered,  but  witli 
only  a  smalf  quantity  of  tinder,  it  should  be  placed  all 
together  in  the  middle  or  at  one  side,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
small  coal  be  put  around  it.  If  the  grate  be  larger  than 
the  size  of  tlie  hand,  it  is  well  to  cover  all  but  the  kind- 
ling point  with  ashes,  to  confine  the  draft  to  that  place, 
and  then  remove  the  aslies  as  the  fire  spreads.  A  small 
layer  of  thin  paper  spread  over  the  grate  under  the  coal, 
and  opened  directly  under  the  kindling  point,  is  very  use- 
ful. It  confines  the  current  of  air  to  the  kindling  point, 
and  burns  away  as  the  fire  spreads. 

Fire  "  Kindlings."— A  good  supply  of 
these  often  gains  half  an  hour's  time  in  getting  work 
started  in  the  morning.  Previous  thorough  drying  is 
esseutial.  A  few  fine  shavings  or  slivers,  and  then  larger 
well  dried  pieces  to  get  up  a  strong  heat  at  one  point,  are 
better  than  all  line  stuff.  In  some  European  countries  we 
found  the  common  kindling  material  to  be  shavings 
dipped  in  melted  resin  or  pitch,  aud  then  wound  in  balls 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  like  knitting  yarn.  They 
were  very  effective,  seldom  failing  to  ignite  wood  or  coal, 
though  where  hard  anthracite  is  used,  a  little  charcoal  is 
placed  around  the  pitch  ball.  These  balls  are  clean,  easily 
handled  and  used,  aud  are  sold  by  the  piece  or  by  the 
measure,  like  potatoes  here.  (In  most  of  Europe,  potatoes 
and  other  roots,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  sold  by  weight, 
as  they  should  be  always— eggs  included.)  Another  novel 
kindling  material,  in  common  use  in  several  places,  is 
pine  cones.  Those  we  saw  at  hotels  were  very  effective 
in  starting  wood  fires.  They  contain  resin  enough  to 
give  a  flame  for  several  minutes,  if  there  be  a  little  draft. 
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Comport. — "  W.  13.  B."  The  wood  mould  will 
make  an  excellent  garden  compost,  if  mixed  with  one- 
third  its  hulk  of  stable  manure,  and  worked  over  after  the 
fermentation  has  become  active  through  it,  which  may  he 
known  by  the  warmth,  tcstod  by  a  stick  or  two  kept  thrust 
into  the  heap.  Laid  up  with  strawy  manure,  trodden 
pretty  hard,  and  wet  with  barn-yard  water  or  stable  urine, 
it  will  also  make  good  compost,  if  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Spread  In  layers,  and  sprinkled  with  dry  slaked, 
(not  air  slaked,)  lime,  using  about  one  bushel  of  the  un- 
slaked lime  to  the  load  of  mould,  it  will  probably  become 
very  fine  and  powdery,  and  will,  at  any  rate,  make  a  nice 
top  dressing.  It  would  be  valuable  also  for  making  soils 
for  potting  plants,  and  mixed  with  manures  of  any  kind, 
guano,  bone-dust,  hen  manure,  etc.,  for  fine  composts  for 
top  dressings,  for  corn  in  the  hill,  and  many  uses.  The 
first  way  of  disposing  of  the  leaf  mould  will  probably  be 
the  most  profitable,  if  you  have  much  of  it. 

Best  Use  for  Wood  Ashes.- They 
should  be  kept  dry,  and  free  from  chips  and  sweepings, 
and  bones.  If  bones  that  would  be  long  decaying,  and 
that  cannot  easily  be  broken  up  fine,  are  burned  in  the 
fire,  they  may  be  pounded  fine,  and  may  then  be  left  in 
the  ashes.  There  is  no  garden  or  field  crop  which  ashes 
do  not  benefit.  Perhaps  the  best  use  for  a  portion,  at 
least,  is  in  the  onion  bed.  Leaf  mould  composted  with 
ashes,  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  strawberries,  work- 
ed into  the  surface  between  the  plants. 

Coal  Ashes. — The  best  use  to  which  coal 
ashes  can  be  put  in  winter,  is  probably  to  mix  them  with 
recent  night  soil  in  the  privy,  using  them  every  day  or 
two,  to  keep  the  contents  dry  and  covered.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  sifted,  free  from  large  bits  of  coal,  slate,  or 
clinkers.  Coal  ashes  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  as 
a  top  dressing  for  grass, ormingled  with  stiff,  clayey  soils. 

One  Handful  of  Hay  is  a  small  matter ; 
one  handful  a  day  for  six  mouths  makes  a  pretty  large 
bundle ;  twenty  handful  a  a  day  for  six  months  make  quite 
a  stack;  if  each  handful  weighs  a  pound,  the  stack  will 
equal  3,G50  pounds,  or  more  than  t%  tons — worth  about 
$22,  at  $12  a  ton;  or  $&i.50,  at  $20  a  ton.  How  many 
farmers,  keeping  twenty  animals,  allow  each  to  waste  a 
handful  or  a  pound  of  hay  a  day  for  want  of  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  feeding  arrangements  !  A  few  straws  at  a  time, 
dropped  here  and  there,  and  trampled  under  the  feet,  will 
Boon  make  a  handful,  and  we  have  seen  above  what  the 
handfuls  amount  to.  This  is  a  small  matter,  says  one,  but 
upon  just  such  small  matters  depends  a  man's  success  or 
failure.  One  man  atteuds  to  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  has  a  competence  for  old  age  ;  an- 
other neglects  them,  and  is  always  behindhand— he  lives 
and  dies,  short  in  the  pocket,  and  short  in  comfort. 

Ml  Handful  of  Hay  is  a  large  matter,  as 
shown  above.  Suppose  an  animal  in  a  warm  stable  to  re- 
quire 15  pounds  of  hay  a  day  to  supply  the  waste  and 
growth  of  the  body,  and  keep  up  the  heat.  A  small  crack 
to  let  in  a  stream  of  cold  air  will  necessitate  at  least  an- 
other pound  of  hay  per  day  to  furnish  the  extra  interna! 
heat  required.  Even  the  difference  between  a  cold  and 
warm  shed  will  often  increase  the  consumption  of  hay 
by  two  or  three  pounds  a  day.  A  single  wind  break  or 
screen  of  evergreens  or  straw,  or  a  tight  fence,  may  save 
two  pounds  a  day  on  each  animal  thus  sheltered.  "A 
word   to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

A  Single    Handful   of  Manure  put 

into  a  hill  of  corn  will  often  make  the  difference  between 
four  or  five  little"  nubbins,"  and  six  or  eight  great  plump 
ears  that  will  shell  their  bulk  of  sound  corn.  A  thousand 
handfuls  count  up  heavily  in  the  autumn  corn  crib.  How 
many  handfuls  of  manure  arc  daily  lost  in  your  stock-yard 
that  might  be  saved  in  nice  order  by  a  little  care  in  heap- 
ing up,  and  covering  from  washing  rain?  These  hand- 
fuls of  manure  are  more  valuable  to  the  cultivator  than 
the  separate  grains  of  gold  that  the  miner,  with  careful 
toil,  gathers  and  washes  from  the  earth  and  sand  bank. 
lie  hunts,  gathers,  and  saves  them  all,  and  thus  acenm- 
mulates  his  "pile."  Philosophical,  successful  cultivators, 
can  see  the  glitter  of  gold  even  in  the  mannrc  heap  ;  they 
only  wait  a  little  longer  than  the  miner  for  the  pure  gold 
to  be  washed  out  by  the  growing  process,  instead  of  in 
the  wash  pan.     "A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

Fall  Show  of  the  American  PouU 

try  Society,— This  youthful  society  held  its  first 
exhibition  during  the  first  week  in  December.  No 
money  premiums  were  offered— two  silver  cups,  silver  and 
bronze  mcdals,diplomas,  and  books,  being  the  prizes.  The 
show  of  fowls  was  by  farthebest  we  have  ever  seen  in  tliU 
country,  and  though  a  really  good  hall  could  not  be  secur- 
ed, and  the  light  was  very  poor,  yet  all  who  visited  the 
exhibition,  and  took  pains  to  study  carefully  the  different 


coops,  were  gratified  and  instructed.  The  most  notice- 
able features  of  the  exhibition  were  the  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Gray  Dorkings,  Black  Spanish,  and  French 
fowls,  (Crevecoeurs  and  Iloudans).  White  Dorkings  and 
Games  were  tolerably  well  represented,  as  were  also 
Hamburghs  and  White  Leghorns.  Bantams  have  marvel- 
ously  increased  the  number  of  varieties  within  a  few 
years.  This  departmenfwas  rich  in  fine  specimens.  The 
Seabrights,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  most  difficult  to 
breed  true  to  markings,  were  not  numerous.  The  Polands, 
Black  and  Golden,  were  excellent.  There  were  several 
remarkably  good  pairs  of  ducks,  both  Aylesburys  and 
Rouens,  and  a  number  of  coops  of  ornamental  ducks. 
White  China  Geese  were  in  full  force,  presented  by  several 
exhibitors.  E.  A.  Wendell  had  some  remarkably  fine  Bre- 
men Geese.  J.  Haven  exhibited  beautiful  Lop-eared  Rab- 
bits, taking  1st  and  2nd  prizes,  and  there  were  several  ex- 
hibitors of  pigeons,  making  an  attractive  showat  one  end 
of  the  hall— Pouters,  and  Tumblers  being  most  prominent. 

The  Bhow  was  remarkable  in  all  classes  for  the  great 
excellence  of  the  stock  exhibited.  The  $25  cup  was 
awarded  to  A.  M.  Halsted,  and  the  $15  cup  to  C.  O 
Pool;  the  former  for  the  best  and  largest  collection 
of  poultry  of  different  varieties,  the  latter  for  the  best 
and    largest   collection  of  different  varieties  of    fowls. 

We  know  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  conduct  such  an  exhibition,  so  that  no  one  can,  with 
any  show  of  justice,  find  fault  with  its  management,  and  it 
is  with  no  carping  or  fault-finding  disposition  that  we  make 
note  of  some  things  which  ought  to  be  avoided  at  future  ex- 
hibitions,— forinstancc:  In  the  first  prize  Brahma  coop, 
the  cock  had  but  one  eye,  a  disqualification  for  competing 
at  all.  The  first  prize  Aylesbury  duck  had  black  streaks 
upon  her  bill,  which,  according  to  Tcgctmcicr,  the  author- 
ity relied  upon  by  the  society,  is  also  a  disqualification. 
This  award  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  the  beantiful  pair 
of  Mr.  Haines  had  no  such  blemish,  and  were  otherwise 
apparently  as  fine.  We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  the 
judges  were  knowingly  biased  in  their  judgment,  but  the 
facts  stated,  with  many  others  we  might  name,  were  the 
subjects  of  comment  among  the  visitors  to  the  show. 

A.  Treatise  on  the  31tile. — The  super- 
intendent of  the  government  Corral,  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Harvey  Riley,  has  given  to  the  public,  through  Dick  & 
Fitzgerald,  publishers,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  mule, 
of  really  solid  value.  It  is  a  work  of  107  duodecimo  pages, 
illustrated  by  14  lifelike  engravings,  from  photographs — 
all  portraits  of  army  mules  famous  for  either  good  or  bad 
qualities.  We  have  only  space  to  give  the  book  a  very 
hearty  welcome.  The  earnestness  of  the  writer,  his  fa- 
miliarity with  his  subject, his  excellent  common  sense,and 
his  clear  way  of  putting  home  truths,  lead  one  to  overlook 
a  lack  of  system  in  treating  his  subject,  which  is  really  of 
no  disadvantage  to  the  reader,  who  will  be  the  more  in- 
clined to  read  the  book  through;  if  one  is  really  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  he  can  hardly  help  doingso.  The 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mule  owner  or 
driver  who  can  read. 

Wallace's  American  Stud-book. — 

Volume  I  of  this  work  has  appeared.  Published  by  W. 
A.  Townsend  &  Adams,  New  York,  1SW,  containing  1017 
large  octavo  pages,  and  embellished  with  seventeen  well 
executed  steel  engravings  of  famous  American  horses, 
both  thoroughbreds  and  trotters.  The  work  gives  evi- 
dence of  very  thorough,  conscientious  labor,  and  honesty 
of  purpose.  Twenty-four  pages  only  are  devoted  to  pre- 
face and  introduction,  the  remainder  being:  1st,  the  stnd- 
book  proper,  giving  pedigrees  of  horses,  from'*  No.  1, 
Abselino,  gr.,"  to  "No.  2921,  Zohrab,  b,M  and,  (we  esti- 
mate,) 2430  mares,  regarded  as  thoroughbred;  2nd,  an 
appendix  of  *•  pedigrees  not  extended,"  containing  some 
3600  names;  and,  3d,  a  trotting  supplement,  containing 
the  names,  pedigrees,  and  occasionally  bits  of  history, 
breeders'  and  owners'  names,  of  some  900  of  our  famous 
trotting  animals  and  of  young  horses  coming  of  stock  of 
high  repute  on  both  sides.  The  work  is  very  valuable 
to  horse  breeders,  and  of  interest  to  all  owners  of  thor- 
oughbreds or  fast  trotters.      Sent  by  mail  for  $lo. 

Another  Hor-tc  Boole. — "Borne  B>r« 
iraiture,"  by  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson,  45S  pages.  12mo.. 
published  by  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Adams,  New  York,  1868. 
This  is  a  gossiping  book,  containing  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  about  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  train- 
ing of  trotting  horses,  their  management  in  the  stable,  on 
the  track,  and  in  preparation  for  trialsof  speed,  thorough- 
ly diluted  and  diffused  throngh  ever  so  much  "horse 
talk,"  anecdotes  of  horses  and  horsemen,  etc.  The  author 
selected  for  his  book  the  most  tiresome  of  all  styles,  to 
us,  that  of  the  rhetorical  and  high-down  dialogue,  as  if  the 
whole  book  consisted  of  l*minutc  to  15-m unite  speeches, 
alternately  pronounced  by  "Preceptor"  and  "Pupil"  in 
the  most  absurd  and  unnatural  way.  The  absurdncss  is 
not  less  marked  when  we  find  "  Pupil  "  sagely  Instructing 
''Preceptor"  in  some  of  the  simplest  matters  of  horse- 


manship. There  is,  as  we  have  Mid,  good  in  the  book,— 
how  much,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  for  the  "Contents  "  runs 
over  eight  pages  in  fine  type,  and  there  is  no  alphabetical 
index  of  subjects.  It  is  pleasant  reading,  and  when  any- 
thing that  may  be  of  future  use  is  found,  the  reader  should 
be  sure  to  make  a  note  of  it. 

Half  Bnflalo  Beef.— After  the  article  on 
crossing  the  buffalo  with  our  common  cows,  on  page  13, 
was  in  type,  we  learned  with  no  little  regret  that  the  cow 
had  been  sold  for  slaughter.  Just  as  we  are  cloning  the  pa- 
per for  this  month,  we  are  able  to  add  our  opinion  of  tho 
quality  of  the  beef,  having  dined  with  Mr.  Swain  atone  of 
our  best  restaurants, where  the  carcass  had  been  purchas- 
ed. The  animal  had  been  dry  but  one  month, and  though  in 
fair  condition  to  begin  with,  surprised  every  one  with  the 
amount  of  fut  laid  on  in  so  short  a  time*;  yet  she  was  far 
from  fat.  The  beef  was  moderately  marbled,  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  the  fat  had  a  golden  hue.  We  eat  roast 
beef  from  the  fore  quarter,  rib  pieces,  and  tenderloin 
steak,  and  found  it  equal  lo  the  best  beef  we  have  ever 
eaten,  if  not  superior.  We  regret  all  the  more  that  this 
fine  3'oung  animal  could  not  have  been  kept  to  become 
the  mother  of  many  beeves  or  heifers  like  the  one  Mr.  S. 
still  possesses,  in  order  that  the  peculiarities  of  her  race 
as  milkers  and  beef  makers  might  be  the  better  deter- 
mined. Circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Swain 
to  keep  her,  and  he  had  offered  her  to  any  one  who  would 
breed  from  her,  at  a  very  low  price. 

Sale  of  Imported  Stock.— The  first 
sale  at  the  Clifton  stud  farm,  Staten  Island,  occurred 
Nov.  19th.  The  stock  was  recently  imported  by  R.  W. 
Cameron,  Esq.,  and  consisted  of  Short-horns,  Devons, 
Aldcrncys,  and  racing  horses.  Most  of  the  cattle  sold  at 
only  moderate  prices.  The  best  two  Alderney  heifers,  to 
calve  in  the  spring,  brought  $235  and  $250;  the  best 
two  Short-horns,  $400  and  $410.  Two  Guernsey  cows 
brought  $210  and  $235.  The  horses,  mostly  under  two 
years  of  age,  though  of  excellent  pedigree,  did  not  secure 
satisfactory  bids,  and  were  withdrawn,  with  few  excep- 
tions. $2,000  has  come  to  be  thought  a  small  price  for  a 
racing  colt  of  good  promise. 

Manure    I*it.— uX.n  asks:   "  What  kind  of 

cement  must  I  use  to  make  a  liquid  manure  pit,  when  it 
would  freeze?"  Good  water  lime,  (hydraulic  cement.) 
commonly  called  "cement,"  will  usually  set  in  a  few 
monthB,  so  as  to   be  frost-proof  and  water-tight. 

Spent  Xan  Bark.- This  article,  so  often 
used  for  road  making,  or  thrown  into  the  river  to  get  rid 
of  it,  may  be  economically  used  in  several  ways.  It  makes 
good  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  keeps  the  stables 
sweet.  When  saturated  with  urine,  it  should  be  thrown 
into  the  compost  heap  with  the  other  manure.  It  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  styes  or  privies,  or  wherever 
absorbents  are  needed.  It  is  good  to  mix  with  heavy  clay 
soils  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  lighter.  It  is  ser- 
viceable in  a  compost  heap  to  mix  with  fresh  stable  ma- 
nure. If  thoroughly  dried,  it  makes  a  slow  fire,  of  use  in 
mild  weather  to  temper  the  heat  of  wood. 

Roofing;. — "Would  a  board  or  shingle  roof  bo 
any  better  if  it  should  be  painted  with  gas  tar,  and  then 
sanded  J"  Ordinarily  not.  A  board  roof  would  probably 
last  longer.  If  the  tar  be  applied  when  the  boards  or 
shingles  arc  laid,  and  all  parts  exposed  to  the  weather  or 
not,  except  the  under  sides,  painted  over  with  hot  coal  tar, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  and,  finally,  fine  sand  thrown  over 
the  whole,  a  very  durable  roof  will  be  the  result.  Water 
from  such  a  roof  will  taste  of  coal  tar  for  a  long  time. 

AWork^hop. — A  farmer  is  "accomplished," 
if,  in  addition  to  sufficient  knowledge  of  farming  to  be 
successful,  he  has  enough  of  one  or  two  good  trades,  so 
that  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  them,  and  do  fair  sort  of 
work  as  his  needs  require.  Most  fanners  must  do  some 
carpentering,  and  all  ought  to  be  handy  with  joiners' 
tools.  The  ability  to  use  an  awl  and  waxed  end  in  patch- 
ing harness  comes  often  in  play,  and  when  a  man  can  do 
a  neat  bit  of  soldering,  when  tin  wares  leak,  he  will  find 
his  soldering  iron  and  accompaniments  among  the  most 
essential  articles  of  his  shop  furniture.  Every  farm 
should  have  a  good  workshop,  with  all  the  tools  in  it  that 
the  farmer  has  occasion  to  use,  if  ho  can  use  them  well ; 
keep  them  constantly  in  order    for    immediate  use. 

Clipping;  Morses.— "D.  W.  T."  This  Is 
an  old  custom  in  England,  and  is  getting  to  be  quite  com- 
mon among  horsemen  in  our  cities.  We  have  never  heard 
a  good  argument  in  its  favor.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
It  is  quite  dangerous,  as  the  shaved  horse  requires  the 
closest  watching  to  keep  him  from  taking  cold.  Nature 
provides  a  thick  coaling  of  hair  for  the  protection  of  the 
horse,  and  with  this  he  is  none  too  well  guarded  against 
the  extremes  of  our    severe  and  changeable    climate. 
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Stoamed  Bones.-uD.  W.  P.,"  Rhode 
Island.— If  you  have  steamed  bones  mixed,  as  yon  say, 
with  half  their  weight  of  sandy  loam,  they  will  decay  con  - 
siderably  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  we  would  leave 
them  as  lon^  as  that,  working  them  over,  aud  adding  more 
loam  twice  in  the  mean  time.  At  the  final  working  over 
of  the  heap,  rake  or  fork  out  the  coarse  bones,  and  mash 
the  rest.  It  will  make  an  excellent  manure  for  potatoes, 
corn,  small  grains,  or  grass ;  also  excellent  for  the  gar- 
den, and  for  fruit  trees.  Ton  may  apply  it  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  of  bones  to  the  acre,  though  much  less,  down  to 
100  or  200  pounds,  will  be  productive  of  marked  results. 

Value  ofKoad  Wash.-"C.  T."  Turn 
all  of  this  article  you  can  upon  your  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. The  increased  yield  of  grass  will  show  its  value. 
There  is  some  manure  mixed  with  it,  aud  a  part  of  its 
effect  is  probably  duo  to  its  fineness,  occasioned  by  the 
continual  tramping  of  iron  shod  feet  and  the  grinding  of 
wheels.  Where  this  wash  collects  in  hollows  by  the  road 
side,  it  will  pay  to  cart  it  into  the  yard  or  stables  for  an 
absorbent,  or  to  spread  it  broadcast  npon  the  meadows. 

The  Early  Rose  Potato.— This  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  but  unlike  its  parent  in  color 
and  quality.  Mr.  Ileflron  of  Utica,  its  introducer,  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  more  productive  than  the  Early  Good- 
rich, and  ten  days  earlier.  It  is  a  very  fair  and  handsome 
potato,  and  of  most  excellent  quality.  "We  were  present 
at  the  trial  of  some  fifteen  varieties  by  a  committee  of  the 
Penn.  Ilort.  Society,  and  considered  this  the  best  of  all. 
Mr.  H.  has  disposed  of  his  stock  to  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son. 

II.  TV.  Beecher"s  Farm,  near  Peekskill, 
has  33  acres.  The  sales  amounted  to  about  $3,700,  in 
1S66,  and  to  about  $4,003,  in  1SG7.  Six  laborers  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  place,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  its 
productiveness.  Is  it  not  about  time  to  discard  the 
plan  of  working  a  200  aero  farm  with  ono  hired  man? 

The  Horse  Crop.— The  value  of  cattle,, 
sheep,  and  swine,  in  Illinois,  is  about  twenty-six  millions 
of  dollars  ;  that  of  horses  is  thirty-two  millions.  Similar 
statistics  come  from  other  States,  showing  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  this  animal  upon  the  farm. 

Mule  Team**  vs.  Horses.— The  popular- 
ity of  mule  teams  in  our  cities  and  on  southern  planta- 
tions is  well  known,  and  has  an  economical  basis.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  have  large  experience  with  both 
kinds  of  teams,  that  the  mule  can  be  safely  worked  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  more  hours  in  the  day,  that  it  will  keep 
in  good  condition  on  coarser  and  cheaper  fare,  and  bear 
neglect  much  better,  aud  that  it  is  a  serviceable  animal 
for  at  least  three  times  as  long.  "We  know  of  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  more  used  upon  northern  farms. 

Peat    Questions.— A   B.  T.    We  do  not 

hear  much  now  about  the  manufacture  of  peat  for  fuel. 
When  coal  was  twelve  dollars  a  ton,  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  find  a  substitute.  With  coal  at  four 
or  five  dollars  a  ton,  it  is  the  cheapest  fuel  in  market,  and 
the  peat  bogs  will  have  to  wait  for  another  generation  to 
burn  them.  Some  of  the  peat  machines  arc  still  running, 
we  believe,  but  the  business  is  not  lively.  Thereisno 
speculative  call  for  peat  lands,  and  those  who  own  them 
need  not  be  afraid  to  use  or  sell  them  to  make  compost. 
Tills  will  probably  be  their  best  use  for  some  generations. 

Collar  and  Hames  for  Oxen. — J.  B. 

recommends  this  instead  of  the  yoke.  "  They  work  with 
more  ease,  carry  their  heads  higher,  and  look  better.  I 
have  worked  oxen  in  harness,  in  pairs  to  the  plow,  with 
single  line,  and  found  them  as  tractable  as  horses.  Why 
should  progressive  America  follow  the  barbarous  yoke 
longer?"    The  barbarity  of  the  yoke  ia  not  very  clear. 

Improvement  of"  Reclaimed    Salt 

Marshes.— G.  Smith,  Harwich,  Mass.  The  principal 
use  of  flowing,  the  present  winter, would  be  to  take  the  salt 
out  of  the  surface,  but  if  the  sea  water  bo  shut  off,  the 
surface  will  be  ready  for  grass  seed  by  the  last  of  March. 
As  to  the  kind  of  crops  for  such  lands,  we  think  grass  will 
pay  better  than  anything  else,  at  least  for  the  first  ten 
years.  The  marsh  sod  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  it  would 
take  years  to  rot  it.  For  grass  you  need  no  plowing.  Sow 
immediately  upon  the  sod,  the  last  of  March,  a  mixture  of 
seed,  say  two  pounds  white  clover,  six  pounds  of  red 
clover,  and  six  quarts  of  Timothy,  to  the  acre.  Surface 
drainage  should  be  attended  to,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
have  found  narrow  drains,  eight  inches  wide  and  two  feet 
deep,  about  fonrrods  apart,  and  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  creek  that  traverses  the  marsh,  to  be  effectual.  A 
complete  system  of  tilo  drainage  would  bo  better,  but  it 
involves  a  largo  outlay".  The  narrow  surface  drains 
are  cheaply  mide,  and  the  mowing  machine,  rake,  and 
cart,  can    bo    readily    run    parallel  with    them.      The 


tile  draining  can  be  introduced  later,  if  it  is  found  to 
be  desirable.  We  have  nsed  several  kinds  of  top  dress- 
ing, and  found  them  all  good  and  paying  for  the  use. 
Coarse  gravel,  spread  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  coarse 
stones  raked  off,  made  a  decided  increase  in  the  yield  of 
hay.  Garden  soil  and  surface  loam  did  much  better. 
Stable  manure  was  better  yet.  Mud  from  salt  water 
ditches  composed  principally  of  decayed  sea-weed  and 
other  marine  vegetation,  had  about  the  same  effect  as 
stable  manure.  As  this  is  generally  accessible  near  re- 
claimed marshes,  it  will  probably  be  the  most  economical 
application  after  the  first  three  seasons  are  past.  It  should 
lie  upon  the  banks  of  the  ditch,  or  in  heaps  elsewhere,  a 
few  months  before  it  i3  spread.  The  salt  grasses  will  not 
disappear  wholly  for  several  years,  but  will  improve  in 
quality.  Keep  sowing  the  grass  seed  until  it  gains  full 
possession.  A  marsh  from  which  we  shut  off  the  tide 
water  in  the  fall  of  1S55,  is  still  in  good  condition,  and 
the  first  tide  gate  still  remains.  These  reclaimed  marshes 
are  the  best  grass  lands  in  the  country,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  efforts  to  improve  them. 

Artificial  Incubator.  —  Leach  &  Hig- 
gins,of  Mass.,  exhibited  one  of  these  articles  at  the  recent 
Poultry  Show.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  box  about  three 
feet  long,  by  two  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  high,  divided 
into  several  stories,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eggs 
and  the  newly  hatched  chickens.  The  heating  apparatus 
is  a  lamp  outside,  communicating  with  pipes  that  trav- 
erse the  interior.  The  heat  is  kept  from  80  to  105  de- 
grees (Fahrenheit)  for  hatching,  and  for  nursing  the  chick- 
ens. Good  fresh  eggs  hatch  in  20  days,  and  come  out 
strong  and  healthy.  The  expense  of  oil  for  the  lamp  is 
about  four  cents  a  day.  Seventeen  dozen  eggs  may  be 
hatched  in  it  at  once.  It  is  claimed  for  this  chicken  fac- 
tory that  it  is  surer  than  the  mother  hen,  that  it  guards 
perfectly  against  the  enemies  to  which  chicken  life  is  ex- 
posed, and  makes  poultry  raising  a  uniform  success.  The 
machine  looks  as  if  all  this  might  he  true,  but  we  have  to 
remember  that  all  former  attempts  at  artificial  incubators 
have  been,  practically,  failures.  If  half  they  claim  is  true, 
the  patentees  have  a  valuable  invention.  The  price,  $200, 
it  strikes  us,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  in  this  respect  the  patentees  stand  in  their  own 
light,  for  the  principle  cannot  be  patented,  and  they  will 
find  imitators.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  hatching  of  chickens,  especially  out  of  the  usual  sea- 
son, is  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  raising  them.  They 
must  have  artificial  heatand  protection  for  several  months 
after  they  leave  the  incubator.  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  chickens,  after  they  are  batched,  is  a  question  that 
would  bother  most  people  more  than  tho  hatching. 

Coarse  or  Fine  Feed.— F.  Smith.  That 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  animal  fed.  Fowls  have  a 
powerful  grinding  apparatus,  and  need  something  to  keep 
it  busy.  Sheep  are  said  to  do  quite  as  well  on  whole  grain 
as  on  that  which  is  ground.  All  the  bovine  race,  horses, 
and  mules,  especially  when  worked,  thrive  better  on  cut 
feed  and  meal.  Careful  experiments  show  that  swine  fat- 
ten much  more  rapidly  on  ground  and  cooked   food. 

Liming:    and    Plowing    Land     in 

Fall  or  Spring*.— F.  Smith.  Good  usage  differs,  and 
we  suppose  either  depends  somewhat  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  farmer.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  lime  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible,  and  those  who  spread  their 
lime  npon  the  sod  in  August,  and  plow  the  following 
spring,  claim  that  the  lime  is  brought  up  with  the  invert- 
ed sod,  and  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  a  much 
heavier  sod  made  by  the  spread  lime,  which  stimulates  tho 
growth  of  the  grass.  Thoso  who  plow  clay  loams  in  fall, 
claim  that  the  frosts  arc  a  great  advantage,  that  in- 
sects are  destroyed,  and  that  spring  work  is  put  forward. 
We  prefer  spreading  lime  upon  sod,  and  plowing  tho 
following  Fpring,  just  before  the  corn  is  planted.  See 
articles  on  Liming  and  Rotation,  Vol.  23,  pp.  2S5  and  238. 

Compost   from    I>ead   Animals. — J. 

B.  Our  correspondent  from  Indiana  takes  exception  to 
this  kind  of  compost,  which  we  have  so  often  recom- 
mended, on  account  of  the  disgust  of  handling  it.  Tie  say?, 
among  many  other  things. quite  as  little  to  the  point:  "My 
plan  is  to  bury  any  dead  animal  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  not  leave  it  above  ground  for  a  nuisance  to  myself 
and  the  whole  neighborhood,  to  breed  a  pestilence,  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  the  human  family.  It  is  difficult  in 
this  country  to  get  even  common  barn-yard  manure  hauled 
out,  leaving  dead  horses  and  dogs  ont  of  the  account.  I 
did  last  fall  accidentally  manage  to  get  a  hand  to  help  me 
haul  ont  my  barn-yard  manure  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  eight  years,  and  we  had  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
after  it.  "Cut  had  this  been  of  your  kind  of  manure,  there 
would  have  been  an  exodus  from  the  farm  of  every  living 
sonl  on  it.'1— Our  plan  agrees  With  onr  correspondent's  in 
burying  tho  dead  animal ;  only  we  wonld  pnt  the  carcass 


into  a  muck  heap,  where  it  will  be  of  use,  rather  than  in 
the  ground,  where  it  will  not.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  he 
supposes,  to  cut  up  a  dead  animal.  The  only  advantage 
in  this  is  to  hasten  decomposition,  and  to  make  the  com- 
post available  earlier.  If  yottnso  muck  or  peat  enough, 
there  is  no  more  odor  from  a  decomposing  dead  body  in 
a  heap  than  in  the  ground.  The  muck  absorbs  the  gas  as 
fast  as  it  escapes,  and  will  absorb  the  whole  of  it,  if  it  lies 
long  enough.  The  advantage  of  forking  over  is  that  it 
hastens  the  decomposition,  and  more  thoroughly  mixes 
the  flesh  with  the  peat  or  muck.  The  mass  becomes  finer 
and  is  sooner  fit  for  nse.  If  a  man  has  a  very  delicate 
stomach,  we  should  not  recommend  him  to  fork  over  the 
heap  six  weeks  after  it  was  made,  especially  on  a  July 
afternoon.  But  if  it  has  lain  a  year,  very  little,  if  any, 
flesh  remains,  and  the  mass  has  not  much  more  odor  than 
stable  manure.  We  have  made  many  hnndreds  of  loads 
In  this  way,  and  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  work- 
ing among  it  ourselves,  or  in  getting  others  to  do  so.  Tho 
crops  arc  so  green  and  luxuriant  where  this  compost  is 
spread,  and  the  harvests  are  so  satisfactory,  that  we  rather 
like  the  smell  of  ammonia,  and  shall  run  opposition  line 
to  the  crows,  in  speaking  for  old  horses  in  due  season. 
We  are  sorry  that  our  correspondent  puts  us  down  among 
the  kid  glove  gentry.  We  affect  cowhide  boots  and  b.ick- 
skin  mittens,  and  greatly  prefer  the  odors  of  the  compost 
heap  to  the  most  delicate  perfume  of  Lubin.  If  one  has 
too  big  a  nose,  he  should  leave  the  farm. 

Farming-  in  Florida. — The  papers  re- 
port that  "Mrs.  II.  B.  Stowc  has  a  farm  of  400  acres,  at 
Mandarin,  on  the  St.  John's  River,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Jacksonville.  It  has  a  half  mile  of  river  front,  and 
a  sweet  orange  grove  of  one  hundred  bearing  trees,  with 
an  annual  production  of  00,000  oranges,  and  many  smaller 
trees.  The  annual  crop  of  oranges  is  said  to  be  worth 
$1800/'  There  is  plenty  of  the  raw  material  fur  just  such 
farms  in  that  State.  Oranges  aud  other  tropical  fruits 
grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  tho  climate  is  healthful 
as  well  as  pleasant.  For  Mrs.  Stowe  such  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty is  a  matter  of  luxury.  For  others  it  might  be  a  safe 
money  venture,  or  furnish  business  and  a  home  for  life. 

Editorial  Jotting's  in  Europe. 

[Mr.  Jndd  has  arrived  safely  home,  after  an  interesting; 
instructive,  and  very  successful  tour  of  over  six  months 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  having  traveled  more  than 
10.000  miles,  with  part  of  his  family,  inclnding  children  of 
S,  11,  and  13  years,  and  not  having  experienced  an  hour's 
delay  by  sickness  or  storm  ;  no  railroad  train  fell  behind 
time  or  failed  to  connect,  and  not  an  item  of  luggage  went 
astray.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  management 
of  European  railways.  After  a  few  days'  rest  and  arrange- 
ment of  delayed  business  matters,  he  will  resume  his 
former  labors,  and  devote  his  chief  attention  to  the  Agri- 
culturist. We  have  on  hand  some  of  his  letters,  ex- 
tracts from  which  will  doubtless  interest  our  readers. 
We  give  now,  out  of  order,  his  latest  letter,  as  it  refers  to 
Mount  Vesuvius,  whose  present  active  eruption  renders 
it  an  object  of  immediate  interest. — Associate  Editors.] 

"  Naples,  Nov.  4th,lS67 We  had  some  difficulty 

in  getting  here  from  Rome.  Garibaldi's  troops,  whoso 
encampment  lay  In  sight  of  Home  all  the  while  wc  were 
in  tbe  city,  had  interrupted  the  railway  train  which  wonld 
have  brought  us  here  direct,  (163  miles,)  in  eight  hours. 
So  wc  went  north-west  45  miles  to  Civita  Vecchia,  (pro- 
nounced here,  Chiv-€-tah-vek-%e-ah.)  where  we  fonnd  the 
harbor  all  alive  with  boats  landing  the  French  troops,  and 
we  were  detained  above  a  day.  A  French  steamer 
bronght  ns  hither  in  1G  hours,  or  two  days  from  Rome. 

"I  wonder  not  at  the  great  interest  every  traveler 

feels  in  Naples  and  vicinity,  and  I  wish  our  few  days'  stay 
could  be  as  many  weeks.    A  volume  would  not  suffice  to 

describe  what  we  have  already  seen Naples  Is  the 

largest  city  of  Italy,  and  contains  about  half  a  million  in- 
habitants. It  is  on  the  north-north-east  side  of  the  wido 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  sets  np  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
inland  25  to  30  miles.  Mount  Vesuvius  is  S  to  S1'*  miles 
inland  from  the  head  of  the  Bay,  or  about  7  miles  south- 
east of  Naples.  Going  around  the  Bay  from  Naples  SU 
miles,  yon  come  to  Tlcrcnlancnm,  which  is  covered  25  to 
40  feet  deep  with  lava  which  ran  down  the  mountain, 
burying  the  city  In  its  course.  On  the  soil  above  Ilercu- 
laneum  now  stands  the  large  town  or  city  of  Resina,  lit- 
erally a  city  upon  a  city.  Starting  eastward  from  near 
this  point,  yon  ride  np  the  inclined  hill-side,  over  the  old 
lava  current,  tho  surface  of  which  has  become  in  part  a 
cultivated  soil,  mainly  planted  with  vines,  and  three  mllea 
from  the  bay,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  you  reach  the 
steep  mountain,  which  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  cone  ris- 
ing above  an  elevated  plain.  Leaving  the  mules  here,  one 
clambers  about  2000  feet  up  the  almost  perpendicular 
sides,  over  loose  lava  stones.  The  top  which  looks  flat  at 
a  little  distance,  is  a  hollow  basin,  on^  quarter  to  ono 
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half  mile  in  circumference.  The  lava  or  melted  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  boiled  over  on  all  sides,  and  then,  in  cool- 
ing, to  have  sunk  down  a  few  yards,  leaving  a  basin  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  basin  is  covered  with 
scoria  or  loose  black  lava,  and  lighter  colored  ashes. 
There  are  some  fissures  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  from 
which  sulphurous  fumes  arise,  but  the  mountain  has  been 
nearly  quiet  for  half  a  dozen  years.    [See  below.] 

"Coming  back  down  to  Here ulanc urn,  or  Resina, 

you  go  on  south  along  the  head  of  the  Bay,  and  then 
south-east,  crossing  seTeral  elevations,  which  are  formed 
by  the  immense  streams  of  lava  that  at  various  periods 
have  flowed  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  in  different  di- 
rections. Nine  or  ten  miles  from  Naples,  that  is,  around 
on  the  south  side  of  Vesuvius.,  you  come  to  the  partly  ex- 
humed city  of  Pompei,  (pronounced  here  Pom-payc-ye.) 
This  was  upon  a  south-east  arm  of  the  Bay,  which  has 
been  partly  filled  up  by  lava,  throwing  the  site  of  the  city 
inland  half  a  mile  or  more.  Pompel  was  destroyed  or 
buried  Id  the  year  79  A.  t>.,  or  nearly  1800  years  ago.  The 
lava  that  boils  out  of  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  usually  runs 
slowly  down  the  mountain  side,  giving  the  inhabitants 
time  to  escape.  People  seem  to  have  little  fear  of  actual 
danger,  for  the  whole  country  all  around  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  partly  up  its  slopes,  is  very  thickly  inhab- 
ited—indeed  there  are  in  this  vicinity  more  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile  than  in  any  other  country  place  in 
the  world,  I  believe.  It  appears  that  the  people  of  Pom- 
pei  were  scared  out  of  the  city  by  a  lava  stream  which  did 
not  reach  the  walls,  but  that  400  or  500  remained,  or  re- 
turned, when  an  immense  mass  of  lava  was  hurled  from 
Vesuvius,  and  fell  in  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes  and  rapilli  or 
fragments  of  pumice  stone,  filling  up  the  streets  and 
houses,  and  covering  the  whole  to  a  depth  of  15  or  30  feet. 
The  top,  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  was  formed  into 
an  arable  soil,  and  afterwards  cultivated,  the  city  itself 
being  buried,  and  lost  sight  of  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years!  During  the  past  250  years,  and  especially  in  the 
past  40  years,  the  government  has  been  uncovering  parts 
of  Pompei,  and  removing  the  ashes  and  rapilli  from  the 
houses  and  streets,  which  have  been  preserved  almost  en- 
tire. The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  mostly  crushed 
down,  but  the  outside  walls  arc  almost  all  standing.  The 
streets,  with  the  paving  stones  deeply  worn  in  ruts  by  the 
wagon  wheels,  arc  as  perfect  as  if  left  but  yesterday.  Yuti 
see  the  plastered  walls  of  the  rooms,  with  fresco  paintings 
nearly  perfect,  and  the  floors  are  generally  in  beautiful 
mosaic,  well  preserved.  House?,  shops,  temples,  public 
buildings,  many  of  them  still  retaining  the  finest  carved 
marble  pillars,  statuary,  etc.,  fill  up  the  excavated  portion 
of  the  city.  All  kinds  of  implements,  for  the  household, 
for  the  mechanic  arts,  etc.,  are  preserved  just  as  they 
were  in  use  eighteen  centuries  ago!  Many  thousands  of 
these  arc  collected  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  after 
examining  them,  and  seeing  how  much  they  are  like 
those  of  the  present  day,  one  feels  the  force  of  Solomon's 
remark  that  u  there  is  nothing  newnndcr  the  sun.1* 

Wc  spent  four  hours,  until  thoroughly  wearied  out.  in 
walking  through  the  streets,  and  examining  the  build- 
ings, and  yet  visited  but  a  small  part  of  the  uncovered 
portions,  while  about  two-thirds  of  the  ancient  city  is 
still  buried,  as  is  shown  by  the  outer  wall,  nearly  l3^  miles 
in  length,  which  has  been  traced  out,  and  by  the  experi- 
mental diggings  in  the  inclosed  soiL 

"Herculaneumls  buried  so  deeply,  and  the  modern 

houses  are  so  numerous  above,  that  only  a  few  of  the 
buried  structures  have  been  cleaned  out.  We  walked 
through  the  great  amphitheatre,  large  enough  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  an  extensive  city.  It  is  25  to  40  feet  below  the 
streets  of  the  present  village,  and  was  discovered  in  sink- 
ing a  well. 

—  '"The  ride  westward  from  Naples  along  the  north 
Bide  of  the  Bay,  is  intensely  interesting.  We  first  pass 
through  the  mountain  ridge  by  a  tunneled  road,  (Grotto  of 
Posilippo,)  half  a  mile  long,  30  to  75  feet  high,  and  25  to  30 
feet  broad.  It  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  probably.  Virgil's  tomb  is  near  the 
entrance  of  this.  Beyond  the  grotto,  three  or  four  miles, 
wo  went  to  the  naturally  heated  sulphur  caverns  and 
baths,  and  to  the  Dog  Grotto— where  a  dog  at  our  feet  fell 
down  suffocated  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  did  not  rise 
to  om*  own  heads.  We  next  visited  Pozzuoli.  This  was 
the  ancient  Futeoli,  where  St.  Paul  landed  after  his  ship- 
wreck, (Acts  xxtoi,  13.)  The  old  "  Appian  Way,"  still 
parti/  risible,  is  here  seen;  it  extended  northward  120 
miles  or  so  to  Rome.  Just  east  of  Pozznoli,  we  went  into 
the  crater  of  Solfatara.  This  is  a  flat  bottom,  round  basin, 
30  acres  or  eo  in  extent,  the  rim  20  to  30  feet  high,  and 
the  bottom  covered  with  white  volcanic  salts,  sulphur, 
alum,  and  chalky  ashes.  la  treading  over  it,  it  sounds 
hollow,  as  if  you  were  stamping  upon  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense bass  drum.  At  one  point,  steam  and  sulphurous 
fumes  belch  forth  with  a  sound  like  a  great  blast  furnace. 
Wc  cooked  some  eggs  in  tho  mouth  of  the  fissnrc,  and 
the  air  around  was  so  filled  with  sulphur  that  the  silver 
coins  in  our  pockets  were  blackened  in  a  few  minutes. 
..  .The  eruption  »f  Solfatara,  in  11W,  buriod  part  of  Pei- 


xuoli,  including  the  great  amphitheatre  where  Nero  acted 
as  a  gladiator,  the  uncovered  ruin  of  which  we  visited. 
The  mined  temples  of  Jnpiter  Serapis,  Neptune,  and  the 
Nymphs,  the  hot  springe,  etc.,  are  interesting  objects. 
Northwest  of  Pozzuoli  is  the  MonteNuovo.a  conical  moun- 
tain heaved  np  in  153S.  Beyond  this  is  the  Lake  A  vermis 
and  the  Sybil's  Cave,  of  Virgil.  Further  north-west,  over 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Cumre,  buried  by  one  of  the  many  volcanoes 
which  have  disturbed  all  the  region  aronnd  Naples.  The 
immense  gateways  and  other  structures,  partly  exhumed 
and  uncovered,  show  the  greatness  of  the  lost  seaport 
city.  We  rode  two  miles  or  so  right  over  the  buried 
dwellings  of  this  once  populous  town.  Turning  south- 
ward, wc  went  to  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  the  Mediterranean.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
Baiae,  with  its  partly  uncovered  temples  and  other  build- 
ings ;  the  harbor  of  Misenum,  where  the  ancient  Roman 
fleet  was  moored;  the  vast  reservoir,  (Piscina  Mirabilis.t 
which  contained  fresh  water,  brought  by  the  Julian  Aque- 
duct a  distance  of  40  miles,  to  supply  the  ships ;  the  365 
baths  on  tho  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bains ;  many  ruins  of  an- 
cient Roman  villas,  etc.  This  region  was  the  fashion- 
able resort  of  the  Romans,  especially  in  snmmer.  Tho 
volcanic  natnre  of  the  whole  surface,  and  the  many  classic 
associations  with  Roman  history,  render  all  this  region 
one  of  most  intense  interest. 

"Of  Naples  I  have  not  time  to  write,  and  the 

country  around  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  city  itself. 
It  encircles  the  north-north-east  shore  of  the  Bay  ;  has 
one  wide  beautiful  street,  the  Toledo,  and  others  of  mod- 
erate pretensions,  but  they  are  usually  very  narrow, 
like  those  in  most  ancient  eastern  cities.  Its  southeastern 
portion  is  nearly  level,  but  the  north  and  north-western 
portions  rim  up  upon  hills,  with  some  of  the  streets  very 
steep.  Mnles  or  asses  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of 
the  country  produce  is  brought  in  upon  their  backs. 
There  are  few  fine  public  buildings — the  Museum  filled 
With  relics  from  Pompei,  Cuma?,  and  other  ancient  cities, 
is  very  interesting.  The  people  are  largely  engaged  in 
coral  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  this  article  into  ornaments.  Wine,  brought  in  from- 
tho  surrounding  country  in  casks  upon  the  backs  of  asses, 
is  a  large  article  of  trade. 

yov.  5//i,  Evening.— -We  are  on  board  a  steamer  waiting 
our  passage  to  Marseilles  in  France.  Mount  Vesuvius  has 
attracted  much  attention  all  this  day.  We  were  walking 
upon  its  peaceful  sides  on  Saturday  last,  and  gathered 
specimens  of  lava.  But  after  five  years  of  slumber,  it 
this  very  morning  commenced  sending  up  heavy  volumes 
of  vapor,  which  old  residents  say  is  a  prelude  to  an  erup- 
tion of  lava.  I  wish  we  could  wait  to  see  what  will  hap- 
pen, but  our  arrangements  are  all  made  for  the  home 
voyage  of  5500  miles,  and  we  cannot  stop.  If  the  expect- 
ed eruption  takes  place,  you  will  from  the  above  de- 
scription be  able  to  imagine  its  appearance.  In  some 
of  the  former  eruptions  the  lava  has  broken  forth  from 
the  sides  at  different  points,  the  marks  of  which  remain  in 
the  form  of  lava  hills  with  the  cooled  solidified  streams 
extending  down  the  mountain  sides,  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  mile  wide  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  favorite  "  spouting"  place,  however,  is  in  the  center  of 
the  snmmit.  The  melted  stone  boils  np  and  runs  down 
the  sides  in  one  or  more  streams,  sometimes  cooling  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  bottom,  and  at  others  flowing  down  to 
the  foot,  and  into  the  Bay  when  flowing  westward,  bury- 
ing houses  and  villages  that  lie  in  its  course.  At  frequent 
intervals  during  the  overflows  immense  masses  of  melted 
matter  and  flames  belch  forth  and  shoot  high  into  the  air 
where  the  lava  is  cooled  in  light  porous  form,  and  driven 
by  the  winds  falls  in  showers  of  ashes  and  rapilli,  often 
two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  snmmit.  as  when 
Pompei  was  buried.  I  omitted  to  say  that  Vesuvius  has 
a  twin  mountain  peak,  just  cast  of  and  partly  joined  to 
It,  called  Mount  Somma.  This  was  an  ancient  volcano 
doubtless,  but  has  been  quiet,  I  believe,  during  the  period 
embraced  in  modern  history M 

[By  telegraph,  and  by  the  recent  newspapers,  wc 
learn  that  the  activity  of  Vesuvius,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Judd's 
letter,  proved  to  be  a  real  eruption.  The  melted  lava  has 
for  several  days  flowed  down  the  mountain  sides  in  six  or 
seven  different  streams.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  exten- 
sive damage  done  to  the  neighboring  cities  as  yet.— Eds.] 
— • —      m    .  m 

Braifl  Farming. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  of  our  farm- 
ing is  mainly  a  matter  of  muscle.  The  routine 
farmer  uses  about  as  little  mind  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  fields  as  the  ox  that  he  drives.  His 
team  always  goes  in  the  ruts  made  by  his  fath- 
ers. He  has  no  well-devised  system  embracing 
many  years  of  improvement  for  his  farm.  His 
object  seems  to  be  to  get  through  the  year  as 


easily  as  possible,  and  get  a  subsistence  from 
the  soil.  Xow  wc  want  something  better  uUui 
this,  and  arc  beginning  to  have  it.  So  much 
more  productive  is  brain  than  muscle,  in  manip- 
ulating Ihe  soil,  that  we  know  of  instances  of 
first-rate  farming  by  men  who  never  put  hand 
to  the  plow.  It  is  undoubtedly  more  satisfac- 
tory to  a  man  to  give  hiswhole-uttentionMo  hus- 
bandry, and  ordinarily  this  is  the  law  of  success. 
But  so  great  is  the  need  of  more  capital  and  more 
mind  iu  this  business,  that  we  welcome  from 
any  quarter  the  men  who  can  show  us  how  to 
make  farming  profitable.  The  best  cultivators 
that  we  have  found  in  the  country  are  men 
bred  to  other  pursuits ;  professional  men,  me- 
chanics, merchants,  and  bankers,  diverted  tem- 
porarily from  theirchosen  pursuits  to  husbandry, 
or  adding  this  to  their  other  business.  "We  have 
seen  so  many  cases  of  eminent  success  in  this 
kind  of  farming,  that  we  think  favorably  of  it, 
and  do  not  hesrote  to  recommend  it  to  any  man 
who  has  capital  and  a  taste  for  husbandry. 

Men  of  this  class  generally  have  abundant 
capita],  and  arc  not  afraid  to  invest  it  in  this 
business.  They  bring  the  mental  discipline  and 
tact  of  the  town  on  to  the  farm,  and  work  with 
as  much  faith  in  the  field  as  they  once  did  in  the 
shop  or  the  counting-room.  Their  skill,  trained 
in  other  schools,  tells  in  the  field.  The  shoe- 
maker turns  his  attention  from  laps  to  tap  roots, 
and  turns  out  such  crops  of  beets,  carrots,  and 
turnips,  as  are  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  lawyer  pleads  his  case  with  the  soil,  and 
wins  such  verdicts  as  he  never  obtained  from 
juries.  The  physician  medicates  the  barren  field, 
and  infuses  into  it  such  health  and  productive- 
ness that  all  the  old  fogies  wonder  what  sort  of 
manure  the  doctor  uses.  The  minister  tills  his 
glebe  with  so  much  skill  that  lie  brings  both  the 
butcher  and  grocer  in  debt  to  him  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  banker  runs  a  farm  as  skillful- 
ly as  a  bank,  and  makes  it  pa}*  surer  dividends. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  live 
upon  his  farm,  in  order  to  make  it  pay.  It  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  near  his  residence, 
that  he  should  sec  it  every  week,  and  lay  out 
the  work  for  the  foreman.  But  very  good  farm- 
ing is  done  even  without  this,  if  a  man  will  give 
his  attention  to  it.  "Washington  planned  his 
farm  crops  and  rotations  with  his  campaigns  in 
the  fields  of  war,  during  the  dark  years  of  the 
Revolution.  Webster,  at  Washington,  dictated 
the  plan,  and  most  of  the  details  of  his  farming, 
at  Marshfield,  and  that  was  certainly  quite  re- 
spectable. Professional  men  in  villages  and 
cities  of! en  have  farms  in  the  suburbs  that  they 
cultivate  with  great  satisfaction  and  profit. 
Sometimes  the  foreman  is  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  takes  the  farm  at  halves,  furnishing 
half  the  stock,  tools,  seed,  etc.,  and  taking  half 
the  crops.  But  this  does  not  always  work  well. 
If  the  land-owner  has  liberal  notions  of  improve- 
ment, it  works  quite  ill ;  for  he  looks  to  the 
permanent  benefit  of  his  place*  while  Ihe  fore- 
man very  naturally  looks  for  large  receipts  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  best  method  is  for 
the  landholder  to  hire  a  competent  foreman 
with  a  family,  on  a  salary,  and  if  be  wishes  still 
further  to  stimulate  his  endeavors,  give  him  a 
small  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business.  It 
should  be  stipulated  that  he  should  board  what 
laborers  are  needed,  at  a  given  price,  eo  that  Ihe 
crops  may  not  suffer  for  want  of  working  at  the 
critical  time.  This  will  save  all  disputes  about 
the  application  of  manures,  rotation,  sale  of 
crops,  and  other  details.  With  a  good  foreman 
capable  of  directing  labor,  a  man  of  capital  in 
Ihe  village  or  city  can  carry  on  a  farm,  and  rnnkc 
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it  pay.  But  he  -will  not  find  it  a  sinecure.  If  his 
time  is  already  fully  occupied,  or  if  ho  is  averse 
to  the  business,  he  should  not  attempt  it.  But 
if  he  has  a  taste  in  that  direction,  and  is  willing 
to  plan,  and  labor  with  his  brain,  he  can  find  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  sure  profits  in  culti- 
vating the  soil.  The  amount  of  the  dividends 
Will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  the  seasons,  the  facilities  for  market- 
ing, and  the  contingencies  which  affect  all  other 
industries.  Farms  located  near  cities  and  vil- 
lages usually  rise  in  value,  and  this  consideration 
often  determines  capitalists  to  these  enterprises. 


DEVICE  FOR  LOADING  HEAVY  LOGS 

Loading   Heavy  Logs. 

In  response,  we  suppose,  to  our  suggestion 
made  not  long  since,  we  have  from  Mr.  'Win. 
Louden,  Jefferson  Co.,  Iowa,  a  description  of 
a  way  of  rolling  heavy  logs  upon  a  sled  by  hand, 
which  ho  has  found  useful.  Items  and  hints  of 
this  kind,  especially  if  accompanied  by  sketches, 
are  always  very  welcome.     Mr.  Louden  writes  : 

"  In  return  for  hints,  I  send  a  sketch  of  au  ap- 
paratus which  I  used  the  past  season  for  load- 
ing logs  upon  sleds.  It  consists  of  a  supporting 
frame  [properly  a  "gin." — Ed.]  composed  ofthree 
poles,  A,  B,  0. — .1  and  B  are  ten  feet  long,  and 
maybe  made  of  3  by  4-inch  scantlings;  the 
pole,  C,  is  1G  feet  long.  The  windlass,  D,  is  3  feet 
long  and  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  1-inch 
iron  pin  11  inches  long,  driven  into  each  end 
about  8  inches.  The  ends  of  the  windlass  are 
made  conical,  and  it  is  fastened  upon  the  frame 
by  two  pieces  of  wood,  3  inches  square,  and  2 
feet  long,  spiked  or  bolted  to  the  scantlings,..!  and 
B,  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  Two  2-inch  holes  at  right  angles  with 
each  other  arc  bored  through  the  windlass,  into 
which  the  handspikes,  £,  work  loosely.  A  rope, 
i?,is  passed  around  two  little  pins  in  the  windlass, 
placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  rope  from  winding 
over  the  holes  for  the  handspikes.  The  ends  of 
the  rope  are  passed  through  two  pulleys,  P,  then 
over,  around,  and  under  the  log,  thence  back  to 
the  sled,  to  which  they  are  fastened,  one  to  each 
end.  By  turning  the  windlass  with  the  hand- 
spikes, the  log  is  rolled  up  the  skids  on  to  the 
sled.  The  skids,  F,  arc  made  with  a  notch,  so 
a3  to  carry  the  logs  clear  of  the  fender.  A 
log  can  be  loaded  as  quickly  by  this  arrange- 
ment as  by  horses,  and  itcan  be  worked  in  many 


places  where  horses  could  not.  Then  there  is 
no  danger  in  using  it,  for  if  anything  should 
break  or  slip,  the  operator  is  not  in  the  way. 
If  a  knot  on  the  log  prevents  its  rolling,  one  of 
the  levers  resting  against  the  cross-piece  EC,  will 
hold  the  log  while  the  obstruction  is  removed." 

Shall  We  Keep  tTp  Our  Flocks? 

We  regret  the  tone  of  despondency  which  per- 
vades so  many  of  our  exchanges  in  regard  to 
wool  growing.  Wool  is  down,  notwithstanding 
the  protective  tariff,  and  it  is  very  natural  for 
men  who  have  been  receiv- 
ing sixty  cents  a  pound  to 
look  upon  forty  cents  as 
poor  pay.  Some  are  reduc- 
ing their  flocks,  and  others 
are  selling  out  entirely.  A 
few,  and  we  think  they  are 
the  wise  ones,  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  price 
of  sheep  to  increase  their 
flocks,  and  be  ready  for  the 
rise  which  they  think  is 
sure  to  come.  The  tem- 
porary depression  in  the 
wool  market  should  not 
lead  flock  masters  to  aban- 
don their  plans,  and  change 
their  slock;  if  favorably 
situated  for  sheep  husband- 
ry, they  should  hold  on 
patiently,  and  wait  for  bet- 
ter times.  We  want  to  see 
this  business  put  upon  a 
permanent  basis,  and  pur- 
sued as  steadily  us  beef  or 
pork  making.  The  demand 
for  its  products,  mutton 
and  wool,  is  quite  as  steady,  and  as  likely  to  in- 
crease in  the  future.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  this  nation  will  continue  to  wear  wool- 
en garments,  and  to  eat  mutton,  and  in  increasing 
proportion  as  the  market  is  better  supplied  with 
these  articles.  It  is  not  strange  that  these  prod- 
ucts are  cheaper  than  they  were  last  year. 
Wool  and  mutton  vary  no  more  in  price  than 
pork  and  butter.  A  variation  of  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent,  in  these  articles  in  the  course  of  a  year 
is  not  uncommon.  But  farmers  ought  not  on 
that  account  to  give  up  the  raising  of  butter  and 
pork.  If  they  keep  on  steadily  with  the  in- 
dustry their  farms  are  adapted  to,  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  rise  when  it  comes,  and  make 
money.  Almost  every  kind  of  business  has  its 
periods  of  depression,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  sheep  husbandry  should  not  take  its  turn. 
Wool,  we  think,  has  about  touched  bottom, 
and  farmers  may  look  for  better  prtees  another 
year.  There  were  very  large  importations  of 
wool  and  woolen  goods  during  the  war,  and  the 
year  that  followed,  in  anticipation  of  the  high 
tariff  that  was  called  for.  This  immense  impor- 
tation still  affects  the  market.  Shoddy  has  also 
been  very  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  and  the  unfortunates  who  were 
once  taken  in  with  this  article  are  in  a  temper  to 
ciy  aloud  for  garments  made  of  the  last  clip, 
fresh  spun  and  wove.  Pantaloons  that  do  not 
last  out  half  their  days  are  not  the  article  to 
make  sheep  look  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. Shoddy,  we  trust,  has  had  its  day,  and  is 
bound  to  the  compost  heap,  where  old  woolen 
garments  should  bring  up.  Another  hinderance 
in  the  way  of  wool  growing,  the  dogs,  is  likely 
to  be  removed  very  soon.  Several  of  the  States 
have  efficient  dog  laws,  and  the  sheep  killing 


curs  are  greatly  reduced.  All  that  is  wanted 
now,  is  a  steady  policy  on  the  part  of  flock  mas- 
ters, and  concert  of  action,  to  secure  a  national 
dog  tax,  and  to  put  wool  growing  on  as  firm  a 
basis  as  it  has  in  England.  The  intnoduction  of 
the  middle  and  long  wool  sheep  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  mutton  among  us, 
and  these  animals  are  so  well  appreciated  that 
we  shall  have  to  raise  them,  if  we  get  pay  for 
their  flesh  only.  Though  the  present  price  of 
mutton  is  low,  it  cannot  be  a  very  bad  business 
to  raise  South  Downs  and  Cotswolds,  at  the 
prices  they  bring.  We  say  then  to  the  flock 
masters  who  are  planning  for  the  future,  do  not 
be  in  haste  to  abandon  sheep  husbandry.  The 
flocks  arc  steadily  enriching  your  pastures,  and 
if  you  hold  ou  steadily,  they  will  enrich  you. 

Cropping  the  Aftermath.— It  is  claimed 
for  this  practice  that  all  the  manure  made  from 
the  grass  is  returned  to  the  field,  and  the  old 
stubble  is  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  year's 
mowing.  In  a  recent  conversation  witli  a  very 
successful  farmer  in  Connecticut,  he  branded  it 
as  a  ruinous  practice.  For  twenty  years  or 
more  he  had  kept  all  cattle  from  his  meadows 
after  they  were  mowed.  The  grass  makes  a 
thick  covering  for  the  roots  in  winter,  so  that 
they  are  not  injured  by  the  frost.  It  starts 
earlier  in  the  spring,  and  even  if  the  season 
happens  to  be  dry,  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  hay. 
The  decaying  old  grass  is  a  good  mulch,  and 
eventually  a  fertilizer.  The  hard  cropped 
meadow  in  a  dry  season  is  generally  a  failure. 
He  keeps  up  his  fields  to  two  tons  of  hay  or 
more  to  the  acre,  and  is  satisfied  with  one  crop. 
He  top-dresses  with  muck  compost  and  sea- 
weed,and  sells  hay,though  he  keeps  a  dairy  farm. 

— . «»■         i  ■ 

Post-Hole  Borers. 

We  have  inquiries  about  these  implements  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  relieve  themselves  of 
severe  hand  labor  by  the  use  of  convenient 
tools,  so  far  as  possible.  The  implement  is  of 
the  form  we  figure  it, 


having  a  handle  about 
four  feet  long  and  a 
bit  six  inches  wide- 
It  is  of  use  in  mellow 
soils  having  few  or  no 
stones,  and  tenacity 
enough  to  hold  to- 
getner.  In  very  sandy 
soil  we  know  of  no 
way  of  avoiding  the 
danger  of  having  the 
walls  give  way  and 
the  hole3  fill  up,  and 
upon  very  stiff  clays 
and  on  stony  land  it 
is  quite  useless.  It  is 
hard  work  to  use  it, 
but  with  it  a  strong 
man  can  dig  post  holes 
much  faster  than  with 
a  spade.  In  many  soils 
the  most  rapid  work 
may  be  done  by  start- 
ing the  holes  with  the 
spade  and  finishing 
with  the  auger.  The  bit  consists  of  two  blades 
having  flanges  on  the  outer  edges,  and  set  spi- 
rally like  the  thread  of  a  screw.  This  is  no  new 
invention,  but  has  long  been  In  use.  Most  agri- 
cultural stores  keep  these  articles,  but  there 
has  never  been  a  very  extensive  sale  for  them. 
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Domestication  and  Crossing  of  the  Buffalo. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  after  the  prob- 
able, or  to  say  the  least,  possible  value  of  the 
buffalo  aud  of  the  buffalo  cross  iu  agriculture 
had  been  demonstrated,  as  it  long  since  was, 
there  should  have 
been  no  systematic 
efforts  made  for  its 
extensive  introduc- 
tion, or  general 
breeding  aud  test- 
ing. The  fact  is, 
however,  the  value 
of  the  buffalo  has 
never  had  sufficient 
demonstration,  and 
they  have  been  Suf- 
ficiently domesticat- 
ed in  but  a  single 
instance,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  to  enable 
any  one  to  judge 
well  of  their  excel- 
lences.  Mr.  Robert 
Wickliffe,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  some 
40  years  ago  obtain- 
ed from  crossing  a 
buffalo  bull  with 
common  cows,  sev- 
eral half-blood  cows 
aud  steers, — as  we  infer  from  hi?  rather  indefinite 
letter  to  Audubon,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
part  of  American  literature  on  this  subject. 
The  cows  he  bred  to  common  bulls,  and  to  the 
buffalo  bull,  and  after  obtaining  a  fine  three- 
quarter-buffalo  bull,  bred  the  cows  of  the  herd 
chiefly  to  him  for  many  years.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Wickliffe's  experiments  seem  to  be  that  the 
buffalo  is  capable  of  thorough  domestication ; 
that  the  half  and  quarter-blood  steers  and  cows 
are  larger  than  either  parent;  that  they  fat 
readily,  make  excel- 
lent beef,  are  very 
hardy  and  longlived  ; 
that  the  oxen  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to 
the  yoke,  having  im- 
mense strength  com- 
bined with  great  ac- 
tivity. He  never  tested 
the  milk,  and  judged 
of  the  milking  quali- 
ties of  the  cows  only 
from  the  fact  that 
when  the  cows  and 
calves  ran  in  the  same 
pastures  with  com- 
mon cows  with  their 
calves,  the  grade-buf- 
falo calves  were  al- 
ways the  fattest.  Au- 
dubon mentions  that 
at  the  frontier  forts, 
where  buffalo  calves 
>vere  often  brought  in 
and  reared,  one  calf 
was  said  to  require 
the  milk  of  two  common  cows.  The  iufet 
drawn  was  that  though  she  lias  a  small  udder, 
the  buffalo  cow  must  give  a  great  deal  of  milk, — 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  probably  incorrect. 

It  appears  also  that  the  domestic  bull  can  not 
be  used  witli  the  buffalo  cow.  Mr.  Wickliffe 
supposes  that  the  male  half-breeds  are  infertile, 
which  we  doubt.  The  females,  ou  the  contrary, 
are  fertile  crossed  with  the  bulls  of  either  race. 


The  prevalent  colors  in  this  herd  were  dark, 
but  occasionally  white  occurred,  especially  upon 
the  head,  and  sometimes  also  striped  or  brindled 
animals,  on  which  the  dark  color  of  the  buffalo 
blended  with  a  light  dun,  "like  the  stripes  of  a 
zebra."      Here  our  knowledge  of   the  buffalo 


H.U.r-JJl'FFALO  cow. 


cross-breeds  has  rested  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, and  we  are  the  more  happy  to  contribute  a 
little  to  it  which  we  think  is  new  and  important. 
Mr.  James  P.  Swain,  of  Bronxville,  has  had 
for  some  time  in  his  possession  a  half-buffalo 
cow,  (fig.  1),  winch  is  supposed  to  be  now  about 
five  years  old.  She  is  of  very  large  size, 
weighing  1,330  pounds,  iu  medium  flesh,  mas- 
sive in  the  fore  quarters,  light  behind,  heavy  in 
the  head  and  horns,  but  not  coarse  iu  any  re- 
spect.   The  legs  are  long  and  bony,  but  move 


Fig.  3. — QUARTER-BREED   HEITEH. 

with  great  precision  and  grace,  such  as  few 
cows  have.  She  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
walnut  color,  almost  black,  the  coat  being  some- 
what woolly.  She  is  an  exceedingly  powerful 
animal,  will  leap  over  ordinary  fences,  aud  even 
stonewalls,  with  the  most  nonchalant  ease,  and 
mill  ponds  aud  rapid  streams  present  not  the 
least  impediment  to  her.  She  is,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly domestic  iu  her  nature,  will  allow  a 


lad  of  fourteen  to  lead  and  handle  her.  and 
stands  to  be  milked  as  well  as  any  cow  in  the 
fine  herd  belonging  to  her  owner.  The  hump 
is  greatly  reduced  from  that  of  a  full-blood 
buffalo,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  comparing 
tliis  engraving  with  that  on  the  first  page  of  the 
September  number. 
The  face  is  dishing, 
the  eyebrows  prom- 
inent, and  the  nose 
has  a  tendency  to 
the  Roman  curve 
The  hight  of  the 
spinal  processes  is 
such  that  the  sides 
are  what  we  would 
call  iu  an  ox  "  slab- 
sided  j"  still  we  think 
the  ribs  must  spring- 
out  pretty  well,  and 
the  flatness  be  due 
to  the  spine.  The  tail 
is  peculiar,  being 
longer  than  that  of 
the  buffalo,  very  ta- 
perihg,and  terminat- 
ed by  a  pointed  tuft. 
Mr.  Swain  has  care- 
fully tested  the  milk 
iu  comparison  with 
that  of  his  choicest 
Jerseys,  and  finds 
that,  though  the  quantity  is  small,  (being  prob- 
ably about  ten  quarts  per  day  when  fresh,)  it 
is,  however,  astonishingly  rich,  yielding  fully  27 
per  cent,  of  cream,  while  the  best  of  the  Jerseys 
only  marked  25  per  cent.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
cream  is  that,  though  perfectly  distinct,  it  is 
almost  colorless,  that  is,  white,  like  the  milk. 
The  milk  is  much  sweeter  than  that  of  common 
cows,  contains  little  water,  and  when  it  curdles 
makes  a  remarkably  tenacious  curd,  having  not 
more  than  half  the  usual  amount  of  whey. 
These  are  exceeding- 
ly valuable  facts,  aud 
suggest  a  problem 
which  we  hope  will  bo 
thoroughly  worked 
out,  as  it  ma}r  easily 
be  done  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  farmers 
of  Westchester  Coun- 
ty:— What  would  be 
the  result  of  a  small 
admixture  of  this 
blood  with  our  com- 
mon cows,  bred  in  lor 
several  generations  ? 
Mr.  Swain  is  a  fau- 
cier  of  the  dark  Jer- 
seys, and  has  several 
black  onos.  He  sees 
so  strong  a  resem- 
blance between  the 
Jerseys  and  a  quarter- 
breed  buffalo  heifer, 
iig.  2,  which  he  has, 
the  calf  of  the  half- 
breed  cow  by  a  com- 
mon bull,  that  he  asks  :  "Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Jersey  may 
be  duo  to  an  admixture  of  buffalo  blood  a  long 
time  ago  ?  "  This  might  easily  have  occurred, 
for  buffaloes  were  taken  to  Europe  many  years 
ago,  and,  besides,  the  Bison  of  Europe  is  a  close- 
ly allied  animal,  and  was  once  not  rare  as  at 
present.  The  heifer,  now  about  20  mouths 
old,  has  lost  the  hump  almost  altogether.  It  hall 
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a  delicate  head,  with  the  large,  deer-like  eye,  and 
mealy  muzzle  of  the  Jersey.  The  legs  are  very 
delicate  though  long,  and  almost  any  one  after 
seeing  the  black  Jerseys  would  take  this  for 
another  of  them. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  49. 


"  You  farmers,"  said  a  city  friend,  "ought  to 
be  making  money,  with  butter  at  40  cents  a 
pound.    But  you  grumble  just  the  same." 

"  American  farmers  seldom  grumble.  Those 
who  think  so  get  the  idea  from  books  or  from 
tradition.  It  is  an  English  habit— not  an  Amer- 
ican. There  is  a  reason  for  the  difference.  The 
English  fanner  rents  his  laud,  and  grumbles  in 
order  that  the  landlord  may  not  think  lie  is 
making  too  much  money,  and  increase  his  rent. 
The  American  farmer  owns  las  land,  and  if  any- 
thing, is  inclined  to  exaggerate  its  quality  and 
productiveness." 

"I  thought  they  were  always  grumbling." 

'•  I  know  you  did,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  ■  The 
city  people  are  the  grumblers." 

"Have  we  no  cause  to  complain  of  high  prices?" 

"  Wheat  is  perhaps  25  cents  a  bushel  too  high, 
and  barley  25  cents  too  low.  Butter  should  be 
a  few  cents  lower,  and  pork  and  mutton  a  few 
cents  higher.  At  such  prices,  a  farmer,  if  equal- 
ly intelligent,  might  make  almost  as  good  a  liv- 
ing as  a  grocer  or  a  dry  goods  merchant." 

"  Farmers  used  to  be  glad  to  sell  at  half  what 
they  get  now." 

"True,  but  this  only  proves  that '  times  have 
changed.'  Perhaps  they  got  too  little.  They 
have  worked  hard,  and  done  their  fall  share  in 
making  the  country  what  it  is.  They  are  going 
to  do  still  greater  things.  They  have  now  hold 
of  the  long  end  of  the  lever.  They  are  bound 
to  make  this  country  the  grandest  and  noblest 
that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  You  are  all  very 
well  iu  your  way.  We  could  not  get  along 
without  you.  But  wo  propose  to  have  some  of 
you  take  a  back  seat,  and  make  room  for  a  few 
of  our  bright,  active,  young  farmers.  City  peo- 
ple shall  no  longer  sneer  at  country  folks." 

As  I  was  leaving,  he  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  city  people  did  not  sneer  at  the  farm- 
ers. And  in  this  he  is  right,  so  far  as  the  well- 
bred,  intelligent  citizens  are  concerned,  but  the 
snobs  speak  of  ns  with  a  superciliousness  that 
is  trying  to  the  flesh. 

But  enough  of  this.  Good  farmers  are  now- 
making  money,  and  are  well  able  to  educate 
their  children.  They  are  doing  so;  and  it  is 
no  disrespect  to  the  fathers  to  say  that  their 
sons  who  stick  to  farming,  will  occupy  a  higher 
social  position  than  has  been  accorded  to  us. 

It  does  me  good  to  talk  to  an  educated  young 
farmer.  But  deliver  me  from  your  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  conceited,  self-satisfied,  swaggering 
biped — half  farmer,  half  peddler,  who  thinks 
about  nothing  but  his  own  shrewdness  and  his 
neighbor's  follies.  Such  men  ought  not  to  annoy 
me,  but  they  do.  Unfortunately  these  meddling 
farmers  have  a  notion  that  I  came  into  the  coun- 
try to  "  show  them  how  to  farm,"  and  though 
this  is  iu  no  sense  true,  I  encounter  their  bitter- 
est opposition.  This  is  no  new  thing.  I  was 
reading,  the  other  da)-,  in  the  Museum  Rusti- 
eum  et  Commerciale,  published  in  London  in 
1763,  a  letter  from  a  fanner  who  had  been  trviug 
jETnno  Tull's  system  of  enriching  the  land  by 
hoeing.  He  says:  "By  introducing  the  drill 
plow  and  the  horse-hoe,  I  could  save  a  great 
deal  of  labor ;  and  I  may  probably  some  time 
or  other  attempt  it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
sensible  T    shall    find  great  difficulty  in  g-etlin? 


men  that  will  even  try  to  do  the  work  with 
those  instruments.  *  *  *  If  by  dint  of  author- 
ity you  oblige  them  to  go  out  of  their  way,  they 
will  rather  contribute  to  the  loss  of  your  crop, 
than  not  to  endeavor  to  convince  you  that  they 
are  in  the  right."  On  this,  the  editor  remarks 
in  a  foot  note:  'Our  correspondent's  reason- 
ings on  this  head  are  very  just.  He  seems  to 
speak  feelingly,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
others  lie  under  the  difficulties  he  mentions. 
What  chiefly  prevents  a  reformation  among  our 
laborers  in  husbandry  is,  the  masters  in  general 
being  but  little  more  enlightened"  Not  every 
agrciultural  editor  would  have  pluck  enough  to 
utter  such  a  truth  iu  the  first  number  of  his  paper. 

I  am  offered  $12  a  ton  for  all  my  wheat  straw, 
to  make  paper.  I  do  not  like  to  sell  straw,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  I 
can  turn  it  into  so  much  money.  If  we  reckon 
the  manure  from  a  ton  of  straw  worth  $3,  I 
should  still  have  to  get  $9  a  ton  of  nutriment 
out  of  the  straw  to  make  it  pay.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  in  the  straw,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be 
got  out  of  it.  If  a  farmer  could  sell  his  straw, 
and  buy  clover  hay  at  something  near  the  same 
price,  he  had  better  let  the  paper  men  have  it. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  our  chief 
aim  should  be  to  raise  large  crops  of  clover.  The 
Agriculturist,  last  month,  in  "Hints  about 
Work,"  says  that  the  manure  of  "  fattening  hogs 
is  very  rich."  This  is  true.  It  is  far  richer  than 
sheep  or  cow  manure  from  animals  having  noth- 
ing but  straw  or  corn  stalks.  But  if  a  cow,  or  a 
sheep,  or  a  horse,  is  fed  on  clover  hay,  the  ma- 
nure from  a  ton  of  it  is  worth  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  hog  manure  made  from  a  ton  of 
corn,  fed  either  whole  or  ground,  raw  or  cooked. 
The  idea  that  pig  manure  is  so  rich  arises  from 
the  fact  that  our  cow  and  sheep  manure  is  usual- 
ly so  miserably  poor.  The  question  as  to  which 
is  the  richer  manure,  that  from  working  ani- 
mals or  fattening  animals,  may  be  interesting  to 
the  physiologist,  but  has  no  sort  of  practical  value 
to  the  farmer.  If  I  have  30  tons  of  straw,  50 
tons  of  corn  stalks,  40  tons  of  hay,  2  tons  of 
bean  straw,  1000  bushels  of  com,  and  10  tons  of 
oil-cake  to  feed  out  on  the  farm  during  the  next 
six  months,  it  will  make  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  manure  to  what  kind 
or  class  of  animals  I  feed  it. 

The  only  question  I  have  to  determine  is  in 
what  way  I  can  get  the  most  money  from  the 
nutriment  there  is  in  the  food.  If  we  can  getthe 
most  money  by  fattening  sheep,  or  by  keeping 
store  sheep,  or  by  fattening  steers  or  farrow- 
cows,  or  by  feeding  young  stock,  or  from 
milch  cows,  or  from  wintering  horses,  we 
need  not  take  into  account  the  value  of  the 
manure.  It  will  be  approximately  the  same 
in  either  case.  It  will  probably  be  the 
least  valuable  from  the  milch  cows,  and  the 
most  valuable  from  the  store  stock.  But  the  dif- 
ference is  hardly  worth  considering,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  scientific  agricultural  writers  should 
so  frequently  allude  to  it.  It  only  helps  to  keep 
alive  the  old  notion  that  "horse  manure,"  or 
"pig  manure,"  or  "sheep  manure,"  or  "cow 
manure,"  gets  its  value  from  the  animal,  and 
not  from  the  food. 

"How  about  hen  manure?"  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds.  Its  value  is  determined  by  the 
food.  A  bushel  of  corn  fed  to  a  turkey  will 
give  manure  worth  no  more  than  a  bushel  of 
corn  fed  to  a  pig — provided  the  liquid  and  solids 
of  the  latter  are  all  saved.  As  ordinarily  man- 
aged, however,  the  liquid  cither  runs  away  or 
souks  through  the  crevices  of  the  planks  into 


the  ground,  and  is  lost.  In  the  case  of  poultry, 
there  is  no  liquid  excrement  to  run  awa\-,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  droppings  are  con- 
sidered so  valuable.  Poultry  also  eat  a  good 
deal  of  animal  food  in  some  form  or  another, 
and  this,  of  course,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure. It  is  a  fact — and  I  wish  every  farmer  fully 
comprehended  it — that  the  value  of  manure 
from  any  animal  depends  entirely  on  the  food. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  the  manure  question 
which  encourages  me  very  much — the  won- 
derful effect  that  good  manure  has  on  our  crops. 
I  do  not  know  whether  to  attribute  this  to  the 
climate  or  to  the  soil.  But  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  the  same  amount  of  manure  will  do  as  much 
good  iu  England  as  it  will  here. 

We  fed  our  hogs  corn  meal,  and  more  or  less 
oil-cake  meal,  (cooked,)  all  summer,  and  the 
neighbors  evidently  thought  I  was  slightly  de- 
mented, if  not  more.  Some  said  the  pigs  were 
so  fat  they  would  not  grow ;  others,  that  the 
pork  would  cost  me  25  cents  a  pound.  Of 
course,  none  of  us  have  made  anything  on  pigs 
this  season.  The  price  of  grain  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  price  of  pork.  But  I  have 
done  as  well  as  my  neighbors.  In  fact,  I  have 
done  better,  for  I  have  lost  less  than  they  have. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pigs 
over  a  year  old,  and  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber he  got  out  of  pork,  and  bought  one  of  the 
smallest  of  my  late  spring  pigs.  It  weighed  145 
pounds,  after  eating  its  breakfast,  and  dressed 
121  pounds.  He  said  he  had  not  a  hog  that 
was  fit  to  kill,  even  for  fresh  pork,  and  none,  if 
killed,  that  would  dress  much  more  than  half 
what  this  little  chuck  of  a  pig  weighed.  He 
was  half  Essex,  and  my  neighbor  said,  wheu  he 
came  to  pay  me  for  him,  that  he  "  never  saw  or 
tasted  fatter  pork."  I  had  another  pig,  half  Suf- 
folk and  quarter  Yorkshire,  net  fourteen  months 
old,  that  dressed  423  pounds.  He  was  the  poor- 
est pig  in  the  litter,  and  did  not  do  well  for  four 
or  five  mouths,  or  I  should  have  sold  him  earlier. 

The  Deacon  says  there  are  a  great  many  pigs, 
over  a  year  old,  that,  at  the  present  price  of 
corn,  will  cost  more  to  make  them  fat  than  they 
will  bring  when  killed.  Iu  other  words,  their 
keep  for  over  a  year  is  wholly  lost.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  it  has  been  an  expensive  business  feeding 
their  hogs  the  past  autumn.  I  believe  the  sys- 
tem is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Foster,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  writes: 
"Iuone  of  your'  Walks  and  Talks,'  in  the^i7n- 
culturist,  you  say :  '  A  farmer  can  afford  to  pay- 
one  cent  per  pound  for  flesh  as  a  manure.' 

"We  can  buy  dried  meat  at  2  cents  to 
2'|4  cents  per  pound.  I  believe,  it  contains  no 
more  water  than  old  wheat,  if  as  much  ;  no 
grease  ;  sometimes  as  much,  perhaps,  as  5  per 
cent  of  bones— generally  but  little.  It  is  consid- 
erable trouble  to  prepare  it  for  feeding.  I  boil 
at  one  time,  after  it  is  ciiopped,  (which  is  con- 
siderable work,)  about  60  pounds.  The  chop- 
ping and  boiling  costs  40  cents.  These  00 
pounds  furnish  enough  for  five  hogs  for  two 
days — all  they  will  eat.  They  weigh  about  250 
pounds  each.  The  cost  of  food,  chopping  and 
boiling,  is  17'|j  cents  per  hog  each  day. 

"  How  much  ought  the  pigs  to  gain,  and  how 
much  is  the  manure  worth  from  100  pounds  of 
such  food  ?  Also,  how  much  from  100  pounds 
of  boiled  corn  meal?  It  costs  me  20  per  cent 
more  to  feed  all  they  want  of  boiled  corn  meal 
or  pudding." 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  one  pound  of  this 
dried  meat  contains  the  substance  of  4  lbs.  of 
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flesh.  If  this  be  true,  it  is,  when  ready  boiled, 
on  a  pur  with  fresh  meat  at  s|4  cent  per  pound. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  "dried  meat"  is, 
but  suppose  it  to  be  the  refuse  of  some  manu- 
factory for  making  oil  from  fish  or  other  animal 
matter.  Now,  the  value  of  such  an  article  for 
food  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  how  mltch 
oil  there  was  left  in  it.  If  it  contains  "no  grease" 
it  will  not  fatten  a  pig  rapidly,  when  fed  alone. 
It  would  probably  be  more  valuable  for  young, 
growing  pigs,  but  in  either  case,  some  other 
food,  such  as  corn  meal,  should  be  fed  in  con- 
junction with  it. 

The  only  experiments  I  can  recollect  that 
bear  on  the  point  are  those  made  by  Lawes  & 
Gilbert.  These  experiments  were  made  on  92 
pigs,  three  and  four  pigs  in  each  pen  fed  with 
different  foods.  Dried  Newfoundland  codfish 
was  one  of  the  foods  used — not  alone,  but  in 
conjunction  with  corn  meal,  barley  meal  and 
bran.  When  put  up  to  fatten,  the  pigs  weighed 
about  160  pounds  each,  and  were,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  nine  or  ten  months  old.  They 
were  fatted  eight  weeks.  I  cannot  go  into  de- 
tails. Those  who  wish  for  a  further  account  of 
these  interesting;  experiments  will  find  it  in  the 
Ilural  Annual  for  1865,  pages  30-38.  One  pen  of 
four  pigs  had  about  2  pounds  of  codfish  (boil- 
ed) each  per  day,  and  all  the  Indian  corn  meal 
they  would  eat. 

The  four  pigs,  in  8  weeks,  eat  308  pounds  of 
codfish,  and  1,450  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  and  gained 
389  pounds.  Or,  in  other  words,  each  pig  con- 
sumed on  the  average  9'|5  pounds  of  codfish  and 
45  pounds  of  meal  per  week,  and  gained  a  lit- 
tle over  12  pounds.  Oue  hundred  pounds  of 
food  produced  a  little  over  22  pounds  of  pork. 

In  another  experiment,  where  2  pounds  of  a 
mixture  of  "bean  and  lentil  meal,"  (say  pea 
meal),  were  given  each  pig  per  day,  and  all  the 
Indian  corn  meal  they  would  eat  was  added,  it 
took  100  pounds  of  the  food  to  produce  21'|a 
pounds  of  pork.  These  experiments  would 
seem  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  dried  codfish  is 
not  more  fattening  than  peas. 

This  dried  codfish  contained  about  40  per 
cent,  of  water,  18'|3  per  cent,  of  ash,  6'|3  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  not  quite  1  per  cent,  of 
fat.  The  beans  and  lentils  contained  about  5 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  about  2  percent,  of  fat. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Foster's  meat  has  the 
same  composition  as  the  codfish,  it  is  easy  to 
give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure obtained  from  pigs  consuming  it.  Genu- 
ine Peruvian  guano,  all  things  considered,  is  the 
cheapest  ammoniacal  manure  in  market.  It  is 
worth,  say  $90  per  ton,  and  contains  15  per  cent, 
of  ammonia. 

Assuming  that  one  pound  of  nitrogen  in  the 
food  will  give  us  one  pound  of  ammonia  in  the 
manure,  (which  is  allowing  for  much  more  loss 
of  nitrogen  than  is  retained  in  the  animal),  100 
pounds  of  the  meat  fed  to  a  pig  would  give  6'|2 
pounds  of  ammonia  in  the  manure.  The  other 
constituents  would  be  more  abundant  in  the 
manure  than  in  the  guano;  and  wcshall  not  be 
far  wrong  if  we  assume  that  the  manure  from 
100  pounds  of  this  meat  is  worth  as  much  as  50 
pounds  of  Peruvian  guano— that  is  to  say,  $2.25, 
or  2'|,  cents  per  pound.  The  manure  is  worth 
as   much   as   the  first   cost    of  the    food. 

In  a  postscript  Mr.  F.  adds:  "  One  of  my 
neighbors  thinks  it  would  pay  to  use  it  as  ma- 
nure, but  that  hog  feeding  has  not  paid  him.  I 
tell  him  we  had  better  pass  it  through  the  hog 
first.  He  seems  to  think  it  loses  more  thau  the 
value  of  the  pork  gained." 

There  need  be  no  more  loss  than  I  have  as- 


sumed. But  unless  you  have  considerable  lit- 
ter, dried  muck,  leaves,  or  other  absorbent,  the 
probabilities  are  that  a  good  deal  of  the  manure 
runs  to  waste.  If  this  loss  is  avoided,  you  have 
simp^  to  determine  how  much  the  pigs  gain, 
and  the  price  of  the  pork;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  of  cooking  and  feeding,  and  the 
increased  labor  of  drawing  out  the  manure.  It 
is  doubtless  in  far  better  condition  for  the  crops 
than  if  applied  directly  as  a  manure. 

On  the  same  basis,  the  manure  from  100  lbs. 
of  corn  meal  is  worth  about  70  cents. 

Mutton,  it  seems,  has  been  sold  in  New  York 
by  the  carcass  for  2  cents  and  3  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  sheep  weighed  45  lbs.,  and  the  pelt  is  worth 
75  cents,  and  the  freight  has  been  paid  on  them 
from  Ohio  or  Michigan,  how  much  did  they  net 
the  farmer  who  raised  them  ?  One  can  see  that 
the  farmers  could  not  receive  much  for  them,  or 
else  the  drivers  must  have  lost  money.  Shall 
we  never  learn  wisdom? 

A  farmer  in  this  vicinity  has  just  sold  eight 
head  of  cattle  for  $150  less  thau  the  same  butch- 
er offered  for  them  last  spring.  He  has  lost  the 
whole  summer's  feed  and  $150  beside.  Thus 
we  go ! 

One  thing  is  encouraging.  Keally  good  beef 
maintains  a  steady  price.  If  we  raise  choice 
animals  and  feed  them  well,  we  can  calculate  on 
getting  a  fair  price  for  them.  Last  week,  "infe- 
rior" beef  cattle  fell  a  cent  a  pound  in  New 
York,  being  quoted  at  7c.  to  8c. dressed  weight; 
while  "extra"  and  "choice"  held  their  own 
at  16c.  to  17c.  per  pound.  Such  facts  as  these 
are  eloquent  advocates  of  good  breeding  and 
high  feeding. 

John  Johnston  talked  of  giving  up  farming. 
He  was  over  eighty  aud  had  no  son ;  help 
scarce  and  not  trusty.  "  Had  I  not  better  sell  ?" 
he  asked.  I  wrote  him  "No."  Fancy  John 
Johnston  in  a  city !  No  uuderdraius,  no 
growing  crops  of  grass  and  clover,  no  wheat, 
no  corn,  no  barley,  no  sheep !  The  last  time  I 
was  there,  when  he  went  into  the  field  his  fa- 
vorite cows  came  to  be  patted,  and  a  splendid 
heifer  calf  put  her  nose  into  his  arms.  Shall 
he  leave  them  ?  Those  who  say  so  know  noth- 
ing of  the  pleasures  of  farming. 

He  now  writes  me :  "  The  farm  is  not  to  be 
sold.  I  have  let  40  acres  for  five  years,  for  nur- 
sery purposes,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  $1,000,  paya- 
ble semi-annually.  This  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  me  than  selling.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  trial  to  have  left  my  farm.  I  still  have 
over  50  acres  of  cleared  land,  aud  you  may  be 
sure  I  will  do  my  best  with  it.  I  have  sold  this 
year's  crop  of  wheat  for  over  $1,500.  I  have 
900  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  from  a  trifle  over 
eleven  acres,  and  at  least  70  tons  of  hay.  I 
have  bought  300  wether  sheep  and  ten  tons  of 
oil-cake  to  feed  to  them.  Won  1 1  make  manure 
this  winter  for  my  small  farm? 

If  I  live,  I  will  sow  12  acres  of  wheat  next 
September.  The  same  field  yielded  over  $100 
worth  of  wheat  per  acre  in  1866.  It  is  all 
{bosh'  about  our  land  failing  for  wheat.  The 
failure  is  all  for  want  of  feeding  the  land. 
Horses  and  oxen  must  be  well  fed  if  they  are 
to  pay  in  work.  So  must  the  earth  if  it  is  to 
pay  for  tilling." 

Twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  rent  (five  per  cent 
interest,  or  $500  per  acre)  is  not  bad  for  land 
that  was  once  pronounced  "the  poorest  farm 
in  all  creation."  So  much  for  underdraining, 
good  tillage,  liberal  feeding,  and  high  manuring. 

Mr.  J.  says  he  never  had  so  poor  a  crop  of 


clover  seed  as  this  year — not  quite  a  bushel  per 
acre.  Mr.  Foster,  who  is  an  excellent  farmer, 
only  got  18  bushels  from  38  acres.  Mr.  J.  adds: 
"My  first  crop  was  far  too  heavy.  It  was  so 
badly  lodged  that  a  great  deal  of  it  could  not  be 
cut  close.  I  never  had  a  good  crop  of  seed 
when  the  first  crop  was  not  shaved  off  clean. 
Clover  seed  will  be  very  high  in  the  spring,  if 
not  before." 

The  drouth  here  still  continues.  Many  farmers 
have  to  drive  their  cattle  miles  to  water.  It 
looks  now  (Dec.  2,)  as  though  winter  was  about 
to  set  in  without  rain.  But  it  is  said  such  a 
thing  was  never  known. 


Wheat  Culture  Extending  at  the  South. 
— One  of  the  encouraging  "signs  of  the  times" 
is  that  wheat  is  reported  to  have  been  much 
more  extensively  sown  at  the  South  than  ever 
before.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  some  ex- 
tensive sections.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
to  entail  poverty  upon  the  soil  than  continual 
cropping  with  one  plant — tobacco,  cotton,  or 
corn.  The  introduction  of  a  variety  of  crops, 
with  a  judicious  rotation  and  systematic  manur- 
ing, will  develop  the  full  resources  of  the  soil. 
In  this  way,  we  are  confident  that  wheat  will 
be  found  a  better  paying  crop  than  either  cotton 
or  tobacco,  alone. 


Asn  Bins. — More  fires  occur  from  ashes 
stored  in  wooden  vessels  than  from  almost  any 
other  cause.  The  favorite  deposit  is  an  old 
flour  barrel  under  the  shed  or  in  the  wood-house. 
The  ashes  stand  perhaps  in  an  iron  vessel  until 
they  are  supposed  to  be  cool,  and  are  then  emp- 
tied. Coals,  especially  of  the  hard  woods,  hick- 
ory and  oak,  will  retain  their  fire  in  ashes  for  a 
day  or  longer,and  this,coming  in  contact  with  the 
barrel  at  a  crack,  kindles  a  flame,  and  a  destruc- 
tive fire  ensues.  Farm-houses  and  barns  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  in  this  way.  There  are  sev- 
eral devices  for  the  storing  of  ashes.  Where 
wood  is  wholly  used  in  the  fireplace,  or  Frank- 
lin fire  frame,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  flue  in 
the  back  part  of  the  hearth  or  the  chimney,  com- 
municating with  an  ash  bin  in  the  cellar.  The 
mouth  of  the  flue  is  kept  covered  with  an  iron 
slide.  The  bin  in  the  cellar  is  made  of  stone, 
and  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  the  winter's 
stock  of  ashes.  But  the  stove  has  so  generall)' 
taken  the  place  of  the  open  fire  that  other  con- 
trivances are  used.  Some  put  up  a  small  brick 
building  expressl}'  for  the  purpose,  having  a  half 
door  in  the  upper  part,  for  convenience  in 
emptying  the  ashes.  Bluestone  flags  are  con- 
venient for  making  bins  of  smaller  size,  and  are 
not  very  expensive.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  ar- 
ticle for  this  purpose  is  a  cement  tile,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  piece  of  zinc  or  sheet 
iron.     It  is  cheaper  than  iron,  and  fire-proof. 


Wintering  Stock  on  the  Prairies. 

There  is  every  excuse  to  be  offered  for  the 
western  farmers  who  winter  their  stock  on  the 
warm  sides  of  straw  heaps  and  hay  stacks  on 
the  prairies,  for  they  have,  in  many  cases,  had 
hard  work  to  build  a  comfortable  shelter  for 
their  own  heads.  When  farmers  in  the  older 
settled  States  do  the  same  thing,  that  is,  expose 
their  stock  to  the  rigors  of  the  winter,  the  cuts 
of  satire  and  the  lash  of  open  reprobation  are  all 
that  will  bring  them  to  their  senses.  For  the 
cattle's  sake  we  often  resort  to  the  appeal  to  the 
pocket,  and  this  is  listened  to;  and,  though nev- 
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er  so  softly  whispered,  is  heard  above  the  low- 
Lugs  of  the  shivering  herd.  A  correspondent, 
of  Winchester,  Iowa,  (signing  himself  "  Titus,") 
sends  us  a  description  of  straw  sheds,  that  are 
easily  made  and  good  for  prairie  farmers  who 
have  no  market  for  their  straw.  He  writes: 
"  Physiologists  tell  us  that  it  is  the  food  which 
animals  eat  that  keeps  up  the  animal  heat,  in 
the  same  manner  that  coal  or  wood  keeps  up 
the  heat  of  a  stove  or  furnace ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  it  would  take  less  food  to  maintain 
the  proper  temperature  of  the  body,  were  it 
kept  warm  by  other  means.  This  isthe  theory  : 
the  facts  are  that  all  kinds  of  stock,  if  sheltered 


STRAW  SHED  FOB  STOCK  WITH  AN  L. 

in  cold  weather,  require  a  great  deal  less  food 
to  keep  them  in  a  good,  thriving  condition,  than 
other  stock  do  that  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 
I  once  tried  to  make  a  calculation  of  how  much 
I  could  save  in  feed  by  keeping  my  cattle  shel- 
tered ;  and  although  I  did  not  arrive  at  any  very 
definite  conclusion,  yet  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
I  could  save  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  putting  up  warm,  permanent  sheds ; 
besides  avoiding  all  thoseevils  that  ill  treatment 
always  entails  on  all  kinds  of  stock,  surely  and 
speedily  impairing  and  even  destroying  the 
good  points  of  any  breed,  however  hardy. 
Straw  Sheds. — Very  good  temporary  sheds 
for  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  made  of  a  frame- 
work of  rails  or  poles,  and  covered  with  straw. 
This  will  shelter  stock  the  best  by  making  it  in 
the  shape  of  an  L,  witli  the  cast  and  south  sides 
left  opeu.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
stock  can  pass  from  the  shed  iuto  the  feeding 
yards  or  stalk  fields  whenever  they  choose. 
We,  in  the  West,  after  gathering  our  corn,  turn 
our  cattle  into  the  stalk  fields,  where  they  make 
a  tolerably  good  living  at  nipping  what  fodder 
they  like,  and  picking  up  nubbins  of  corn  that 
were  overlooked  when  the  crop  was  gathered. 
Prairie  grass,  or  rather  prairie  hay,  makes  an 
excellent  covering  for  a  shed,  as  it  turns  the 
rain  much  better  than  straw  does.  If  it  is  put 
on  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  thatch  i  ag,  i 
does  all  the  better,  and  requires  only  a  compar- 
atively small  amount  of  hay,  and  will  turn  the 
rain  for  a  long  time.  It  also  makes  excellent 
forage  for  cattle,  and  I  have  known  whole  herds 
here  in  Iowa  to  be  wintered  on  nothing  but 
prairie  hay.  A  little  grain  fed  out  with  the 
hay  would,  in  1113'  opinion,  more  than  repay  the 
cost  of  it,  let  the  price  be  what  it  might.  The 
stock  should  never  get  to  the  outside  of  the 
straw  shed — I  mean  on  the  side  on  which  the 
straw  is  piled, — for  they  will  tramp  down  and 
waste  the  straw,  and  destroy  the  whole  shed  in 
a  few  days.  Such  a  shed  as  this  will  answer 
every  purpose  of  a  better  one  so  long  as  it  lasts. 


Farm  and   Lawn  Roads  and   Highways. 

There  is  no   one  thing  which  so  marks  the 
difference  between  a  long  settled  and  a  new 
region  as  the  roads ;  and  yet,  throughout  this 
democratic   country,  where  so  few  public  ex- 
penditures can  be  made  which  do  not  carry 
with  them  at  first  sight  assurance  of  their  econ- 
omy, we  seldom  find  good  ones,  and  it  is  hard 
to  secure  thoroughness  in  making  new  roads. 
There  are  three  requisites  of  a  good  road : 
1st,  Dryness ;  2d,  Firmness ;   3d,  Proper  form. 
The  first  may  be  secured  wherever  good  drain- 
age can  be  had,  by  laying  a  tile  drain  capable 
of  carrying  the  water  four 
feet  below  the  middle  of  the 
road.     Tiles  are  better  than 
stones  for  drains,  because  if 
3^        well  laid  and  either  turned 
aside  or"provided  with  silt 
^p|        hasius  wherever  change  of 
".  1    -  Itr  "  levl  rferriiiniiiy  the  rapidity 

of  the  descent   occur,  tiles 
will  never    fill   up,   while 
stone  drains  are  very  likely 
to.     The  tiles  being  cover- 
ed after  the  most  approved 
manner,    as    described    in 
former  numbers,  (the  joints 
protected     by     collars     or 
otherwise,  and   the  stiffest 
soil    rammed   down    hard 
over   the   tiles),    the    road 
bed  must  be  made.     For 
this  purpose  the  roadway 
should  be  nearly  level,  hollowing  a  little  from 
each  side  alike  toward  the  drain  in  the  middle, 
and  at  least  a  foot  below  the  intended  surface 
of  the  road,  if  it  is  to  be   merely  a  farm  or 
lawn  road  of  say  20  feet  in  width,  but  deeper 
in  proportion  for  broader  roads  and  highways. 
This  bed  is  laid  with  large  stones,  (flatfish  ones 
do  best  for  small  roads  and  carriage  ways,)  and 
the  surface  should  be  only  slightly  crowning  in 
the  middle.     Broken  stones,  from  the  size  of 
one's  fist  to  that  of  an  egg,  are  laid  upon  these, 
and  this  layer  is  made  crowning  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  and  forms  a  bed  upon  which 
a  small  amount   of  sharp,   sandy  gravel  soon 
makes  a  smooth,  hard    road,  if   well    rolled. 
The  usual  custom  is  to  have  a  ditch  or  gutter 
at  each  side  of  the  road.    This  in  the  case  of 
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carriage  ways  and  park  roads  bounds  the  grass 
and  keeps  it  from  encroaching  upon  the  gravel. 
The  result  is  that  either  the  earth  washes  away, 
and  an  irregular  surface  ditch  is  formed,  or  the 
flow  of  water  is  stopped  by  gravel  washed  from 
the  road.  We  present  in  the  accompanyiug  en- 
graving a  plan  recently  brought  to  our  notice, 
which  offers  two  advantages  above  the  common 
practice,  aud  though  applied,  so  far  as  we  know, 
exclusively  to  park  roads,  is  equally  applicable 
to  others  of  sufficient  width  for  two  wagons  to 
pass  conveniently.  The  differences  between  this 
and  other  well  made  roads  are  solely  in  the 
shape  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  surface. 
It  will  be  observed  (see  figure,)  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  surface  instead  of  being  crowning  is 
angular,  the  angle  being  in  the  middle  like,  a 
very  flat  roof  of  a  house.  The  use  of  this  form 
is,  that  tin.'  road  may  be  made  much  flatter  than 
otherwise,  and  it  gives  a  tendency  to  drive 
equally  oa  both  sides  aud  not  exclusively  in  the 


middle ;  besides  rain  falling  flows  off  more  freely 
and  completely.  The  gutters  are  made  as  usual 
at  the  sides  where  the  road  bed  ends,  stoned  if 
necessary  to  prevent  washing,  but  the  grass  is 
allowed  to  cross  them,  and  come  up  some  two 
or.  three  feet  upon  the  gravel,  where  it  is  trim- 
med to  a  uniform  edge.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that,  while  the  water  from  the 
road  quickly  finds  its  way  through  this  strip  of 
grass  to  the  gutters,  it  does  not  carry  the  sand 
with  it  and  does  not  wash  away  the  sides  of  the 
road.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  allow  large  quantities 
of  water  to  flow  close  by  the  side  of  a  road,  un- 
less the  channel  is  broad  and  well  walled  and 
paved.   In  case  of  freshets  damage  is  often  done. 


ClAS-norsE  Lime. — This  article  has  the  effect 
of  lime  in  but  a  slight  degree.  After  it  has  been 
weathered, it  consists  to  a  great  extent  of gypsum, 
(plaster.)  Its  effects  upon  the  soil  are  to  supply 
lime  to  the  plant  where  this  ingredient  is  want- 
ing, (which  ou  common  soils  rarely  occurs,)  to 
supply  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  pro- 
duce that  series  of  obscure,  yet  beneficial  effects 
which  plaster  does, — all  of  which  plaster  will  do 
equally  well  or  better,  but  not  so  cheaply.  The 
weathered  gas  lime  often  contains  small  quan- 
tities of  lime  remaining  long  in  the  condition  01 
slaked  lime.  This  is  considerably  abundant 
when  the  article  is  fresh,  and  then  it  acts  with 
good  effect  in  vegetable  compost  heaps,  upon 
muck,  etc.  If  applied  to  the  soil  in  this  fresh 
state,  and,  during  the  growing  season,  placed 
upon  the  soil  where  crops  will  be  affected,  the 
results  are  uniformly  disastrous,  not  owing 
to  the  lime,  but  to  various  combinations  of 
sulphur  with  lime,  which,  after  some  months' 
exposure,  become  converted  into  the  sulphate 
of  lime,   or  gypsum  above   alluded   to. 


Draining  in  Winter— Draining  Tools. 

Tile  draining  may  often  be  done  in  winter  bet- 
ter than  at  any  other  seasou,  especially  where 
the  ground  rarely  freezes  very  deep.  A  large 
body  of  snow  falling  early  will  often  prevent 
the  frost  getting  into  the  soil,  and  one  will 
often  be  surprised  to  see  how  a  few  strokes  of 
a  sharp,  heavy  pick  will  crack  up  the  frozen 
crust.  Of  course  the  ditches  must  be  dug,  the 
tiles  laid,  and  all  filled  and  finished  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  lest  it  be  filled  prematurely  with 
snow  and  ice.  As  protection  against  this  occur- 
rence and  to  prevent  the  ditch  and  earth  freez- 
ing on  a  cold  night,  straw  may  be  laid  across 
the  ditch  and  upon  the  heap,  being  kept  in  place 
by  poles  or  pea  brush.  At  other  seasons  toler- 
ably good  work  may  be  done  with  common 
tools,  but  in  winter  the  very  best  are  most  eco- 
nomical. There  is  pressing  necessity  to  move  as 
little  earth  as  possible,  and  yet  to  get  down  to 
the  full  depth,  (I  feet  usually).  Our  Western 
readers  frequently  inquire  about  draining  tools, 
and  doubtless  would  very  often  order  them 
were  they  advertised.  For  their  information 
wc  would  state  that  every  first-class  agricultur- 
al store  that  we  know  of  either  keeps  them 
on  hand  or  will  procure  them  if  ordered, 


Clear  the  Water  Courses! 

There  is  hardly  a  county  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  in  which  there  tire  not  some 
sluggish  streams  whose  flow  is  hindered  and  ren- 
dered slow  almost  to  stagnation,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain spots  along  their  course,  by  unnecessary 
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obstructions,  drift  wood,  logs,  fence  rails,  reeds 
find  sedges,  etc.,  or  by  a  very  circuitous  course. 
The  result  of  this  sluggishness  is  that  the 
swamps  are  more  extensive  than  they  need  to 
he,  the  water  sets  back,  into  the  plowed  land 
even,  thorough  drainage  is  impossible,  miasms 
rise  from  those  swamps  which  retain  their  wa- 
ter into  the  warm  weather,  farming  operations 
are  put  back  or  rendered  futile,  crops  are  poor, 
and  fever  and  ague,  typhoid  and  intermittent 
fevers  prevail,  men  are  short-lived,  and  their 
children  have  enfeebled  constitutions.  It  is 
easy  to  deplore  this  state  of  things.  It  requires 
action  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  this  might,  to 
a  degree,  be  done  in  most  States  almost  as  easily 
as  to  get  a  railroad  charter,  if  any  one  energetic 
man  would  give  to  il  a  little  time  and  labor. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  farms  are  small,  or 
especially  where  the  country  is  very  flat  and  the 
streams  are  all  sluggish,  individual  proprietors 
can  do  but  little.  Co-operation  is  required,  and 
this  must  be  continual;  for,  after  swamps  are 
reclaimed,  fields  drained,  health  and  prosperity 
introduced,  all  must  not  relapse  into  the  former 
dank,  boggy,  miasmatic  state,  because  the 
streams  are  allowed  to  become  again  obstructed. 
Acts  of  legislation  will  probably  be  requisite  to 
secure  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  but  soon 
it  might  be  with  the  water  courses  much  as  it  is 
with  highways.  Every  township  or  count}'  is 
responsible  for  its  own  roads,  and  for  affording 
facilities  for  travel  into  and  through  its  territory. 

Mr.  James  E.  Rankin,  of  Detroit,  directs  our 
attention  to  the  annoyances  and  losses  suffered 
by  the  people  of  many  parts  of  Michigan,  and 
suggests  that  the  duty  of  keeping  the  water 
courses  clear  might  be  added  to  those  of  the 
highway  commissioners  without  making  their 
labors  too  onerous.  If  this  could  not  be  done, 
county  water  commissioners  might  be  appoint- 
ed, or  elected,  to  secure  the  desirable  ends  sug- 
gested, in  accordance  with  law.  In  the  older 
States,  at  least,  relief,  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
ordinarily  be  obtaiued  through  the  road  survey- 
ors, or  highway  commissioners,  and  town  of- 
ficers, a  regular  hearing  being  had;  but  the  de- 
cisions in  these  cases  are  usually  based  on  what 
the  former  condition  of  the  streams  has  been, 
not  having  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
county  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The 
common  law  allows  a  landholder  or  tenant,  un- 
der certain  restrictions,  to  secure  drainage  for 
himself;  but  a  law  is  really  needed  to  check 
disease,  to  improve  the  country,  and  to  bene- 
fit agriculture.  Let  the  legislatures  require 
proprietors   to    keep   the    water  courses   clear. 

American  Farm-House  Plans. 

So  far  as  we  now  recollect,  we  have  never 
seen  a  good  plan  for  an  American  farm-house. 
We  demand  a  great  deal.  Our  farmers  are  am- 
bitious for  themselves  and  their  children.  They 
are  workers,  individually  and  collectively.  The 
whole  family  work  for  a  living,  and  glory  in  it. 
They  are  the  substantial  middle  class,  with  good 
incomes,  free,  independent,  hospitable,  intelli- 
gent, and  cultivated.  They  are  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  of  our  land,  educated,  refined,  prac- 
tical, sensible;  having  the  confidence  of  neigh- 
bors, townsmen,  and  fellow-citizens,  they  are 
our  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Governors. 
The  house  and  home  of  the  farmer  must  there- 
fore combine  in  itself  features  winch  are  neces- 
sities for  the  laboring  man,  conveniences  and 
accommodations  for  the  well-to-do  yeoman, 
with  his  cultivated  mind  and  free  hospitality, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  luxuries  which   distin- 


guish the  homes  of  the  "gentry"  of  other  lands. 

Wc  present  herewith  a  plan  of  the  ground 
floor  and  second  story  of  the  dwelling  of  a 
farmer  of  abundant  means,  and  propose  at  some 
time  to  show  also  how  its  main  advantages  may 
be  retained  in  much  smaller  and  cheaper  houses. 

The  plan  is  of  a  house  36  x  50  feet,  (not  allow- 
ing for  the  walls,  which  would  vary  according  to 


Fig.  1.— FIRST  PLOOB. 

the  material,  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  of  which  the 
house  may  be  built,)  with  an  extension  28  x  46 
feet.  It  is  intended  to  front  east  or  south.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ground  floor  is  the  large  hall  or  sit- 
ting-room, with  which  the  other  rooms  directly 
or  indirect]}"-  communicate.  This  is  a  room  16  x 
20  feet;  at  the  rear  of  it  is  a  back  entry,  8  feet 
clear,  with  a  staircase  at  one  side,  which  rises  by 
11  easy  steps  to  a  platform  over  the  back  door, 
and  thence  by  5  steps  to  the  second  floor.  This 
arrangement  precludes  the  necessity  for  back  or 
servants'  stairs,  for  thus  the  only  staircase  is  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  yet  perfectly  ac- 
cessible. On  either  side  of  the  hall,  doors,  which 
may  be  either  single  or  double,  open  into  the 
dining-room  (D)  on  the  right,  and  the  parlor  (P) 
on  the  left.  Connected  with  the  parlor,  and  open- 
ing into  the  back  entry,  is  a  large  room  (B)  which 
most  farmers  would  make  their  own  bedroom.  It 
has  a  good-sized,  light  dressing-room,  and  two 
liberal  closets,  one  opening  into  the  dressing- 
room.  This  room  would  make  a  very  pleasant 
library,  with  an  alcove  (the  dressing-room)  for 
retiring  for  quiet  study  or  writing.  Should  it  he 
used  as  a  bedroom,  some  of  the  other  rooms 
would  become  of  necessity  the  place  for  books, 
and  book-cases  would  adorn  the  hall,  the  par- 
lor, or  the  dining-room,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  occupants,  the  uses  to  which  the  rooms 
are  put,  the  size  of  the  family,  number  and 
age  of  thechildren.etc.  The  kitchen  (K) 
communicates  with  the  dining-room 
by  a  short  passage  way,  and   is   cut 


Fig.  2.— cn.orBEit  floor. 

off  from  it  by  two  doors,  which  would  gen- 
erally prevent  the  noises  and  odors  of  the  culi- 
nary department  being  especially  observable. 
This  room  has  two  windows,  a  door  into  the 
back  entry,  one  into  the  shed,  and  one  down  cel- 
lar.  Into  it  opens  the  8  x  8  store-room,  of  which 


the  mistress  keeps  the  key ;  and  it  has  a  fine 
large  pot-closet  near  the  chimney.  The  kitchen 
is  large,  being  16  x  18  feet,  and  may  be  used  as 
a  dining-room,  if  that  style  of  living  is  preferred. 
The  china-closet  is  spacious,  4  ft.  x  4,  which 
is  large  enough  for  any  ordinary  family. 
The  back  door  opens  upon  a  10-foot  piazza, 
crossing  the  west  side  of  the  house,  having  a  door 
into  the  shed  on  the 
north.  This  shed  isl6 
x  28  feet,with  a  pav- 
ed floor,  and  double 
doors  at  either 
end,  so  that  a  wag- 
on may  pass  in  or 
through,  leaving  or 
taking  a  load.  The 
cellar  steps  come  up  near  the  kitchen  door. 
Across  the  shed  from  the  kitchen  is  the  dairy, 
on  the  west,  and  the  wash-room  on  the  east  side 
side  of  the  L.  Still  further  in  the  rear,  on  the 
west  side,  is  the  ice-house,  with  a  cool-closet, 
and  on  the  east,  a  store-room,  staircase,  and 
privies.  This  L  may  of  course  be  indefinitely 
lengthened,  and  made  to  connect  with  the  wood- 
shed, carriage-house,  horse-barn,  etc.;  but  we 
think  it  well  not  to  maintain  too  intimate  a  con- 
nection with  such  buildings  ;  the  danger  from  fire 
is  greatly  increased  and  no  adequate  convenience 
gained.  The  shed  is  large  enough  to  contain  a 
three  months'  supply  of  wood,  or  even  a  winter's 
supply, if  desirable;  a  large  closet  for  keeping 
utensils,  tools,  etc.,  in  frequent  use  about  the 
house;  a  stove  and  table,  when  the  shed  is  used 
as  a  summer  kitchen  ;  besides  furnishing  protec- 
tion from  the  weather  at  all  seasons.  We  do  not 
recognise  the  desirableness  of  making  such  a 
shed  a  wood-house,  as  is  frequently  done,  for  it 
is  much  more  convenient  for  other  purposes, 
considering  its  use  at  different  seasons.  How- 
ever, should  this  be  demanded,  we  have  only  to 
put  the  dairy  and  wash-room  next  the  kitchen, 
with  a  cellar  under  them,  and  to  use  the  wash- 
room for  a  back  kitchen.  Then  the  shed,  located 
next  beyond,  may  be  made  a  wood-house;  but  its 
great  convenience  as  a  place  to  do  many  kinds  of 
work  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  done 
in  the  kitchen  or  outdoor?,  would  be  lost. 

The  second  story  plan  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for,  though  very  simple,  it  is  arranged  for 
the  special  convenience  of  the  housekeeper 
aud  servants.  All  the  rooms  have  spacious 
closets;  two  have  dressing-rooms.  There  is  a 
large  linen-closet,  and  a  bath-room,  opening 
into  the  central  upper  hall,  into  which  the 
stairs  rise,  and  which  is  itself  abundantly 
lighted  by  the  large 
staircase  window. 
A  passage  from  the 
hall  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  L  con- 
nects with  the  ser- 
vants' bedrooms,  (S, 
By J?,) which  maybe 
shut  off  from  the 
main  part.  The  second  story  of  the  L  is  repre- 
sented as  low,  and  lighted  by  dormer  windows 
on  the  sides.  Additional  expense  would  raise  the 
roof  and  make  this  floor  much  more  spacious. 
If  a  range,  or  stove,  witli  a  water-hack  be  set 
in  the  kitchen,  nothing  is  more  simple  and  safe 
than  an  arrangement  for  having  an  abundance 
of  hot  water  on  the  second  Boor  by  pumping; 
and,  if  a  head  of  water  can  be  controlled,  hot 
and  cold  water  may  easily  be  conveyed  to  every 
room  in  the  house,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
water  arrangements.  We  know  that  multitudes 
of  our  most  respected  readers  enjoy  their  wash  nt 
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the  well  every  morning  so  heartily  that  the  idea 
of  hot  and  cold  water  flowing  in  unlimited  abund- 
ance in  their  bedrooms  seems  like  the  bight  of 
effeminate  luxury.  But  affording  as  it  does  the 
opportunity  of  frequent  and  thorough  ablutions, 
we  esteem  it  as  a  most  desirable  feature  in  any 
dwelling.  At  any  rate,  we  would  have  water,  hot 
and  cold,  at  some  point  on  the  second  floor,  and 
the  bath-room  is  the  most  appropriate  place. 
The  second  floor  may  be  a  full  story,  say  8 
feet  in  night  from  floor  to  ceiling,  or  the  roof 
may  be  low,  and  part  of  the  ceiling  close  to  the 
roof  be  made  sloping.  This  depends  upon  the 
style  of  the  building,  whether  it  be  two  full 
stories,  or  what  is  called  a  story  and  a  half  in 
bight.  The  plan  answers  equally  well  for 
both.  In  either  case  there  should  be  a  good 
loft  or  garret.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  house  in  the  cottage  style,  especially  if  the 
gambrel  roof  be  employed.  This  is  coming 
of  late  into  fashion,  as  it  was  50  to  100  years  ago, 
and  has  at  least  the  advantages  of  giving  high, 
roomy  garrets,  and  a  picturesque  appearance. 


Dispense  with,  the  "Big  Beam"  in  Barns. 

The  framing  of  old-fashioned  barns  was  not 
done  with  especial  reference  to  convenience  in 
unloading  hay  by  horse-power.  Common  me- 
chanics now  possess  superior  knowledge  of 
bracing  and  strength  of  materials  to  that  of  our 
fathers,  and  architects  of  ability  have  applied 
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themselves  to  finding  out  cheap  and  strong 
ways  of  putting  up  wooden  structures.  The 
result  is  that  our  wooden  buildings  are  not  only 
better  framed,  but  stronger  than  the  heavily 
timbered  ones  of  50  to  100  years  ago.  The  old 
barns,  however,  still  stand,  and,  for  aught  we 
see,  their  period  of  usefulness  may  not  cease  for 
100  years  more.  "Where  timber  is  abundant  the 
old  plan  of  framing  is  still  followed  quite  exten- 
sively. There  are  several  ways  of  doing  away 
with  the  "great  beam"  in  new  barns;  it  is, 
however,  more  difficult  to  take  the  beams  out 
of  barns  in  which  they  were  originally  placed. 
In  using  the  simple  horse  hay-fork  each  "grip" 
must  be  dragged  over  these  beams,  while  other- 
wise the  hay  might  be  simply  pitched  off,  or 
swung  directly  from  the  load  to  the  mow. 
Mr.  Walter  Moore,  of  Orange  Co.,  sends  us 
the  description  of  a  plan  which  he  saw  carried 
out  in  a  barn  of  John  Larkin,  in  Livingston  Co., 
Mich.,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  This  represents  a  single  "bent,"  or 
piece  of  cross  framing,  with  the  big  beam  out, 
and  the  purlin  posts  extended  to  the  sill.  In 
the  cut,  A  represents  the  sill ;  B,  the  posts  ;  C,  the 
purlin  posts ;  D,  the  tie  beam  between  the  purlin 
plates ;  E,  dotted  lines  showing  where  the  big 
beam  would  be ;  e,  e,  beams  and  braces  in  place 
of  the  big    beam,  to  stay  the  purlin   posts;  F, 


the  centre  post;  H  is  the  breast  girt  on  each 
side  of  the  thrashing  floor.  The  plan  strikes 
us  as  likely  to  be  useful  in  many  cases,  and  not 
of  necessity  weakening  the  structure,  which 
it  would  do  were  the  work  carelessly  doue. 


Apiarian  Progress. 

A  member  of  that  enterprising  firm  of  apia- 
rians, Bidwell  Bros.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  making 
an  extensive  tour  among  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
United  States,  arrived  at  some  very  interesting 
practical  and  theoretical  results  which  he  com- 
municates to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

"  During  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.  last,  we  visited 
12  Apiaries  in  Minnesota,  containing  1,008  Colonies. 
8         "         "    Iowa,  "  S01  " 


Missouri, 
Illinois, 


632 
307 


4  "         "    Indiana,  "  49  " 
12         "         "    Ohio,                     "             S41           " 

3         "         "    Kentucky,  "  10  " 

6     *   "         "    Tennessee,  "  172  '• 

6         "         "    Georgia,  "  31  " 

2  "         "    Florida,  "  14 

1  "         '•    Rhode  Island,        "  6  " 

5  "         "    Connecticut,  "  37  " 

3  "         "    Massachusetts,     "  78  " 
14          "         "    New  York,            "           1,004 

2  "         "    Canada,  "  12  " 

6  "         "    Michigan,  "  74  " 
8         "         "    Wisconsin,            "             507  " 

In  all 5,373 

103       "         "    16  States  and  Canada. 
(This  shows  an  average  of  over  52  stocks  to  each  apiary.) 

We  found  movable  comb  frame  hives  exclu- 
sively in  23  apiaries  ;  used  in  part  in  64 ;  other 
patent  hives  in  11 ;  common  board  hives  alone  in 
6  apiaries.  We  found  4,211  frame  hives  to  998 
box,  and  120  worthless  patent  hives.  This  sub- 
stitution of  movable  comb  hives  for  the  old- 
fashioned  box  hives  during  the  last  several 
years,  we  consider  the  most  important  step  in 
the  advancement  of  profitable  bee  culture.  We 
found  fourteen  different  kinds  of  frame  hives  in 
use,  seven  of  them  of  different  patents. 

The  next  most  important  step  has  been  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  for  bee  pasturage.  We 
found  only  six  apiaries  where  natural  forage 
was  abundant  throughout  the  season,  and  this 
was  in  small  apiaries  in  isolated  districts.  Ad- 
jacent to  32  apiaries  flowers  were  sown  to  cover 
deficiencies,  and  these  were  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful apiaries  we  visited,  making  nearly  double 
the  surplus  honey  compared  with  the  others 
taken  as  a  whole.  Some  serious  mistakes  were 
made  by  a  few  bee-keepers  in  the  kind  of  flow- 
ers aud  manner  of  cultivating  them.  In  two 
apiaries  the  honey  resources  were  so  deficient 
that  feeding  was  resorted  to  annually.  In  four- 
teen apiaries  flowers  were  so  few  that  the  own- 
ers declared  their  bees  were  neither  prosperous 
nor  profitable.  Were  this  branch  of  bee  culture 
properly  understood  the  yield  of  surplus  honey 
might  be  increased  several  hundred  fold. 

In  63  apiaries  forced  swarming  was  resorted 
to,  and  in  only  three  of  these  were  natural 
queens  used,  the  remaining  40  relying  on  natural 
swarming.  Natural  queens  with  forced  swarms 
have  been  the  most  reliable.  Nowhere  did  we 
find  the  miller  worm  of  any  serious  inconven- 
ience except  in  the  two  apiaries  where  feeding 
was  necessary ;  six  bee-keepers  ha4  never  seen 
one.  In  three  apiaries  we  found  foul  brood  in 
a  mild  form  and  easily  controlled. 

In  78  apiaries  so-called  Italian  bees  had  been 
introduced.  In  no  apiary  did  we  find  Italian 
bees  exclusively.  In  no  two  apiaries  did  we 
find  Italian  bees  alike;  neither  in  any  two 
stocks  in  the  same  apiary,  nor  in  any  one  hive 
were  the  bees  all  alike,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence in  color,  size,  and  shape,  in  bees  of  different 


ages.  Ninety-four  queens,  better  than  the  aver- 
age, were  shown  us  in  ten  different  apiaries,  in 
six  different  States,  no  two  of  which,  as  wo 
judge,  were  alike.  Twenty-six  of  these  had  the 
visible  stripes  of  a  recent  mixture  of  black 
blood,  and  only  two  queens  that  we  saw  were 
of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  one  of  these  had 
evidently  mated  a  black  drone.  In  no  apiary 
did  we  see  or  hear  of  a  well  marked  drone,  nor 
any  one  where  the  queens  were  known  to  have 
been  mated  even  to  their  best  drones.  Api- 
arians are  most  deficient  in  careful  breeding. 
We  saw  ten  imported  queens,  all  unlike.  If 
such  a  confusion  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  is 
consistent  with  purity,  as  claimed  by  many,  it 
is  no  such  purity  as  we  recognize.  We  have 
spent  three  seasons  in  efforts  to  perfect  Italian 
bees  and  have  succeeded  in  rearing  workers, 
drones,  and  queens,  all  alike,  and  handsome,  by 
carefully  selecting  and  mating  the  best,  but  we 
had  to  breed  all  the  brown  off  from  the  abdo- 
men of  the  queen,  and  bring  three  entire  yellow 
bands  on  the  drones.  Unfortunately  a  long  cold 
spell  last  winter  took  the  color  off  from  our 
bees  and  left  us  -worse  than  where  we  com- 
menced, compelling  us  to  adopt  these  conclu- 
sions: 1st,  that  Italian  bees  are  across  between 
(probably)  two  varieties  of  bees;  and  2d,  that 
they  are   liable  to  deteriorate  in  our  climate." 

— mam     — .— 

Little  Things  in  Farming. 


The  whole  success  of  a  farmer  hinges  upon 
timely  attention  to  little  things.  This,  mainly, 
makes  the  difference  between  thrift  and  poverty. 
The  philosophy  of  success  is  expressed  in  that 
old  adage,  "For  want  of  a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost, 
for  want  of  a  shoe  a  horse  was  lost,  for  want  of 
a  horse  a  man  was  lost."  It  is  a  little  thing  to 
keep  accounts  of  the  pecuniary  transactions 
upon  the  firm.  A  half  hour  Saturday  evening 
would  enable  most  farmers  to  know  just  how 
they  stand  with  the  world.  Yet,  we  suspect 
half  of  the  men  who  cultivate  the  soil  never 
make  an  entry  in  a  book,  and  for  want  of  this, 
the  account  runs  up  fearfully  at  the  store,  and 
many  articles  of  luxury  are  purchased  for  which 
they  are  unable  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Debt  accumulates,  the  farm  is  mortgaged,  and 
finally  lost,  for  want  of  a  little  paper  and  ink. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  put  up  a  tool  in  its  place 
when  not  in  use.  Yet  many  have  no  tool-house, 
or  place  of  shelter  for  any  implement  or  vehicle. 
Things  are  left  where  they  were  last  used,  the 
plow  in  the  field,  the  cart  in  the  yard,  the  chains 
in  the  stable,  the  harness  in  the  wood-house, 
the  axe  at  the  wood-pile,  and  the  rakes  in  the 
corn  crib.  Many  do  not  even  house  the  expen- 
sive implements  they  have  bought,  and  reapers 
and  thrashers  are  treated  like  old  plows  and 
harrows.  The  parts  made  of  iron  and  steel 
grow  rusty,  and  the  wood  decays.  A  machine 
that  is  good  for  thirty  years  with  proper  care  is 
used  up  in  five  by  abuse.  It  is  a  very  little 
thing  to  turn  a  nut  when  it  is  loose.  Yet  for 
want  of  the  tightening  the  nut  is  lost,  the 
bolt  comes  out,  and  the  loaded  wagon  breaks 
down  on  the  way  to  market,  and  a  whole  clay 
for  man  aud  team  is  lost.  It  is  a  little  thing  to 
keep  a  horse  properly  groomed,  yet  for  want  of 
clean  fetlocks  the  skin  cracks  and  the  horse  is 
lame,  aud  the  owner  loses  the  use  of  him  for 
months  or  weeks.  Ventilation  is  a  small  affair, 
yet  for  want  of  it  the  health  of  stock  in  stables 
suffers  severely,  aud  disease  sets  in.  It  is  a 
small  affair  to  provide  good  seed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  but  the  whole  success  of  the 
season  depends  upon  it.     It  as  an  easy -thing  to 
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deal  fairly  with  }'our  neighbors  and  make  a 
name  that  is  better  than  "  precious  ointment." 
Many  cheat  on  small  occasions,  do  not  deliver 
what  they  sell,  and  get  a  reputation  for  mean- 
ness that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  success. 


Our  Sugar  Supply. 

The  principal  plants  which  supply  the  sugar 
and  syrup  of  the  country  are  the  sorghum, 
the  sugar  maple,  and  the  sugar  cane.  The 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States 
is  yet  in  its  infancy;  in  France  and  Germany 
it  has  had  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
and  has  grown  into  an  important  industry. 
Vermont  is  the  only  State  that  comes  near  to 
supplying  the  wants  of  its  people  with  sugar 
and  syrup  from  the  maple.  The  Sugar  or 
Rock  Maple,  (Acer  saccharinum,)  grows  abund- 
antly in  most  of  the  Northern  States,  but  no 
system  has  been  adopted  in  its  cultivation,  and 
little  pains  taken  to  spare  the  trees  in  the  primi- 
tive forest.  Sugar-making  is  regarded  by  most 
farmers  who  own  a  "  sugar  bush,"  as  a  small 
business,  to  be  carried  on  in  February  and 
March,  when  nothing  more  favorable  offers,  as 
it  gives  employment  at  a  season  when  other  la- 
bor is  scarce.  The  price  is  several  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  the  best  refined  cane  sugar,  and 
much  more  of  it  might  be  profitably  made. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Sorghum  and  Im- 
phee  seed,  and  the  distribution  of  the  former  so 
extensively  from  this  office  several  years  ago,  the 
manufacture  of  syrup,  especially  at  the  West,  has 
become  an  important  industry.  The  war  came 
very  opportunely  to  stimulate  prices,  and  many 
Counties  made  more  than  syrup  enough  to  meet 
their  own  wants.  'With  molasses  at  80  cents  a 
gallon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  West,  and  per- 
haps the  East,  can  make  their  own  syrup 
cheaper  than  they  can  import  it.  But  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  can  be  done  when  prices 
drop  down  to  the  ante-war  standard.  There  is 
much  complaint  of  the  falling  off  in  this  crop 
the  present  year  in  the  States  where  it  has  been 
most  largely  raised.  This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  drouth,  but  we  suspect  the  drooping 
of  prices  has  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  in  this 
country  is  confined  mainly  to  Florida  and  the 
alluvial  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Be- 
fore the  war,  Louisiana  produced  from  three  to 
four  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
yet  hardly  a  twentieth  part  of  the  lands  adapt- 
ed to  this  crop  were  brought  into  cultivation. 
In  the  other  two  States  less  has  been  done. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  in  these 
cheap  and  fertile  lands  the  means  of  producing 
sugar  economically  for  home  use  and  even  for 
export.  There  are  some  drawbacks  to  its  pro- 
duction there,  but  there  arc  also  very  great  ad- 
vantages. The  cane  has  to  be  renewed  much 
oftener,  and  the  season  of  growth  is  only  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  within  the  tropics.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Louisiana  planter  has 
the  advantage  of  large  protection,  a  soil  in- 
exhaustible with  suitable  tillage,  the  latest  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  free  labor.  The 
greatest  drawback  to  the  rapid  development  of 
this  industry  is  the  derangement  of  the  .fevees, 
resulting  from  the  war.  These  extend  all  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  bayous 
that  run  from  it  by  short  cuts  to  the  Ocean. 
The  whole  success  of  the  crop  depends  upon 
the  integrity  of  these  embankments,  and  this 
cannot  well  be  left  to  individual  enterprise,  for 
every  man  would  live  at  the  mercy  of  his  neigh- 
bor. They  extend  far  above  the  sugar  region 
into  the  States  of  Mississippi  and   Arkansas. 


The  question  naturally  arises:  "Could  not 
the  U.  S.  Government  take  this  matter  in  hand 
and  guarantee  in  some  way  security?  " 

A  correspondent  argues  that  the  Government 
would  do  a  beneficent  thing  for  the  whole 
people  by  taking  charge  of  these  levees,  putting 
them  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  remunerating 
itself  by  a  small  tax  upon  the  lands  benefited. 
He  adds :  "  This  would  give  security  to  the  cul- 
tivator, and  invite  the  capital  which  this  region 
so  much  needs  for  its  development.  A  large 
capital  is  already  invested  in  dwellings  and  ma- 
chinery, and  cleared  fields,  but  much  of  it  is 
unproductive  on  account  of  the  overflow.  Let 
the  Government  afford  this  security,  and  this  in- 
dustry will  soon  be  put  upon  a  better  basis  that 
it  had  before  the  war.  The  system  of  small 
farms  could  be  introduced,  if  a  capitalist  would 
furnish  the  means  of  manufacturing  the  sugar. 
A  hundred  small  farmers  might  settle  near  him 
and  thrive  by  raising  the  cane.  There  need  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  organizing  this  business 
and  dividing  the  profits  satisfactorily,  than  is 
found  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  syrup,  or 
of  cheese  in  a  dairy  region.  These  alluvial 
lauds  are  fitted  to  support  a  denser  population 
than  any  agricultural  region  of  the  North. 
There  is  no  rock,  no  sand,  not  a  foot  of  soil  that 
will  not  produce  its  hundred  fold." 

Our  friend  is  perhaps  ignorant  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  already  appropriated  what  is  equiv- 
alent to  millions  of  money  for  these  levees,  and 
now  judiciously,  we  think,  looks  over  the  whole 
ground  to  see  that  no  more  goes  in  the  way  that 
that  did.  It  isindeed  true  that  the  judicious  aid 
of  a  strong  State  Government,  or  of  the  United 
States,  is  needed  to  fully  develop  this  beautiful 
and  productive  region  from  ever-threatened  in- 
undation. With  all  that  has  been  done,  this 
splendid  region  is  but  opened,  only  its  river  edge 
settled.  We  greatly  desire  to  see  it  redeemed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  cypress  and  the  alligator, 
and  made  the  home  of  the  cane  and  of  man. 


China  Tree  Fences  in  Mississippi. 

AN  IDEA  FOR   WESTERN   FARMERS. 

[A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist,  writ- 
ing from  Mobile,  describes  a  practice  followed 
on  the  prairies  of  Mississippi,  which  may  well 
have  imitators  in  the  Western  States,  wherever 
the  China  tree  will  grow,  or  a  substitute  can  be 
found.  This  tree,  which  is  called  also  Pride  of 
India,  (Mclki  Azedarach,)  is  common  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  naturalized  in  some  places. 
It  resembles  the  Ailanthus  somewhat,  the  foli- 
age being,  however,  much  more  delicate,  grows 
quickly,  and  survives  quite  severe  freezing.  Ed.] 

"  On  the  prairie  lands  of  Mississippi  not  a 
tree  can  be  seen  for  mile?,  except  such  as  may 
have  been  planted  for  shade  about  dwellings, 
and  the  soil  is  as  devoid  of  rocks  as  of  trees ;  so 
the  plauters  resort  to  the  following  method  of 
'growing'  fences.  They  drill  in  on  the  line  of 
the  intended  fence,  in  the  fall,  the  seed  of  the 
China  tree ;  the  following  spring  strong  shoots 
come  up,  growing  several  feet  iu  hight  the 
first  season.  These  are  thinned  out  to  10  or  12 
inches  apart,  and  left  to  grow,  the  tops  being 
pruned  that  they  may  not  be  blown  down,  and 
also  to  force  as  much  growth  as  possible  into 
the  trunks.  As  they  grow  very  rapidly,  only 
about  4  or  5  years  are  required  to  fill  about  one- 
half  the  space  between  them.  When  of  suffi- 
cient size,  the  tops  are  all  sawed  off  evenly  at  any 
hight  required,  (in  autumn,)  and  allowed  to  fall 
on  either  side  of  the  stumps,  and  to  lie  and  dry 
during  the  winter.     In  the  spring,  when  vegeta- 


tion again  starts,  these  tops  are  set  on  fire  and 
burned,  the  heat  being  usually  sufficient  to  kill 
the  stumps,  and  soon  the  bark  peels  off,  leaving 
a  line  of  straight  white  posts,  firmly  set  in  the 
earth,  which  will  last  for  a  long  time.  I  don't 
know  as  this  tree  will  stand  the  cold  of  the 
Northern  winters,  but  think  it  will;  and  if  so, 
only  a  little  time,  not  much  trouble,  and  almost 
no  expense,  will  attend  the  setting  of  a  good 
fence.  Any  quantity  of  seed  can  be  had  iu  this 
section  of  country  at  small  cost."      C.  C.  W. 


Peruvian  Guano  and  the  Chincha  Islands. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
south  of  the  equator,  little  or  no  rain  falls;  at 
some  points  none  whatever,  or  if  any,  but  a 
misty  sprinkle,  as  a  rare  exception.  Here  all 
substances  liable  to  decomposition  under  the 
conjoint  influences  of  air  and  moisture,  are  sub- 
ject to  circumstances  rarely  met  with  in  nature 
on  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  waters  abound 
in  fish,  and  so  fish-eating  birds  and  sea  animals 
are  very  numerous  along  this  coast,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  adjacent  islands,  of  which  there 
are  several  groups  lying  at  no  great  distance  off 
the  shore.  On  these  islands  great  quantities  of  the 
deposits  of  the  sea  birds  accumulate,  consisting 
of  their  dung,  with  the  parts  of  the  fishes  which 
they  reject,  their  feathers,  eggs,  and  immature 
young,  their  own  dead  bodies,  etc.,  and  similar 
deposits  of  seals,  particularly  of  the  Sea  Lion,  a 
large  kind  of  seal,  occurring  here,  great  num- 
bers of  which  die  and  leave  their  carcasses  on 
the  islands.  This  is  "guano," — "huano"  (ma- 
nure), of  the  Peruvians.  The  accumulations  of 
these  deposits  are  so  enormous  as  to  make  a 
marked  geological  feature  on  many  of  the  islands, 
but  ou  none  are  they  so  extraordinary  as  upon 
those  of  the  Chincha  group.  a 

These  are  three  volcanic  islets  lying  about  14 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  which  State 
they  belong.  They  are  situated  just  without 
the  Bay  of  Pisco,  and  about  90  miles  southward 
from  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima — places  which  may 
be  found  on  any  good  map  of  South  America. 
The  great  value  of  this  substance  as  manure 
was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Peruvians,  whose 
legislation  on  the  subject  indicates  how  they 
prized  it.  Killing  of  the  birds  at  anytime,  and 
even  visiting  the  islands  during  the  breeding 
season,  was  punished  by  death.  The  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  was  first  called  to  guano 
by  Humboldt,  1804;  and  though  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  directed  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists 
of  Great  Britain  to  it  as  early  as  1810,  and  ex- 
periments were  made  with  it,  not  a  single  cargo 
was  carried  to  Europe  until  1840  and  '41.  Since 
that  time  an  immense  trade  has  sprung  up, 
which  is  altogether  under  the  control  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  and  productive  of  a  large 
revenue.  The  guano  is  sold  by  agents  of  that 
Government  in  New  York,  London,  and  perhaps 
at  other  important  ports,  and  all  cargoes  taken 
from  the  islands  are  consigned  to  them. 

The  Chinchas  offer  so  few  attractions,  and  so 
much  that  is  positively  repulsive,  that  few  travel- 
ers have  visited  them  and  given  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  islands,  or  reports  of  their  impres- 
sions. We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present 
the  accompanying  striking  pictures  taken  from 
photographs  of  the  harbor,  and  of  the  guano 
beds,  or  better,  perhaps,  mountain?. 

From  the  narrative  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Peck,  pub- 
lished iu  1854,  and  from  other  sources,  we  learn 
much  concerning  these  wonderful  islands. 
Their  geological  formation  is  represented  as 
resembling  a  great  piece  of  furnace  slag,  full  of 
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bubbles;  these  bubbles  forming  innumerable 
caves  and  arches.  Mr.  Peck  •writes :  "  The 
precipices  around  each  of  the  islands  and  of  the 
Balista  group,  'which  is  of  similar  formation  ten 
miles  to  the  southward,  are  entirely  perforated 
with  immense  caves,  that  often  have  only  a  thin 


unapproachable  recesses."  *  *  "  Sometimes  the 
rock  is  100  or  200  feet  thick  over  these  caves,  at 
others  it  is  a  mere  shell  precisely  like  a  section 
of  a  bubble  in  a  cinder."  He  adds,  "I  speak  of 
them  as  bubbles, — many  of  them  are  60  feet  to 
their  roof   and  more  than  that  across."    The 


and  being  moored  to  buoys  so  as  to  lie  near  the 
cliffs,  the  guano  is  loaded  through  shutes,  in  the 
same  way  the  ship's  launch  is  represented  as  re- 
ceiving its  load  in  figure  4.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  islands  is  covered  with  guano,  except 
where  the  waves  wash  the  rocks,  or  the  sides  are 


crust  above  them,  and  extend  in,  no  one  can  tell 
how  far,  since  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  ven- 
tured into  on  account  of  the  surf  that  rolls  in 
great  waves  into  them,  with  thundering  noises 
and  perpetual  turmoil.  Far  within,  the  dark 
dripping  ledges  may  be  seen  covered  with  nests 


GUANO  BED   OF  NORTH  ISLAND. 

author  also  mentions  caves  100  feet  high  and 
arches   150  feet  high   and  200  feet  across. 

These  cavernous  patches  of  rock  in  the  ocean 
rise  to  a  hight  of  200  to  350  feet,  having  a  few 
beaches  where  landings  can  be  made,  and  no 
points  at  which  ships  can  be  moored  to  wharves, 


precipitous.  In  the  deepest  parts  it  is  not  less 
than  160  feet  in  depth.  The  composition  of  dif- 
ferent samples  varies  somewhat,  but  much  less 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  color,  which 
in  some  places  is  a  light  ochreous  yellow,  and  in 
others  quite  red.    Figure   1   shows  a  view  of 


rig.  A.—  PORTION  OF  GUANO  BET). 

and  birds,  wherever  nests  can  be  stuck  or  birds 
stand;  and  along  with  the  wind  and  spray  that 
rush  out  as  the  waves  advance,  come  the 
hoarse  cries  of  penguius  and  the  roar  of  Sea 
Lions  which  have  their  favorite  haunts  in  such 


on  account  of  the  constant  roll  and  dash  of  the 
great  waves  rolling  in  from  the  broad  Pacific. 
Ships  are  moored  in  roadsteads  between  the 
islands,  and  receive  their  loads  from  large  boats, 
though  sometimes  the  ships  approach  the  shore, 


LOADING    GUANO. 


Middle  Island,  with  the  roadstead  gay  with  ship- 
ping, and  in  the  foreground  the  top  of  one  of 
those  remarkable  arches  before  described.  Fig- 
ure 2  shows  the  great  guano  bed  on  North  Island, 
a  nearer  view  of  a  portion  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  3. 
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Parasitic  Plants.— The  Mistletoe. 

The  European  Mistletoe,  {Viseum  fi/mescene,) 

is  familiar  to  us  from  iho  frequency  with  which 
it  is  mentioned  iuliterature,  and  the  legends  and 
superstitions  connected  with  it.  With  the  Dru- 
ids it  was,  when  collected  at  the  proper  time,  a 
charm  against  diseases;  to  this  day  it  is  hung 
up  among  Christmas  decorations,  and  kissing 
under  it  is  a  custom,  though  we  are  not  inform- 
ed that  it  is  one  confined  to  that  particular  time 
and  place.  Our  American  Mistletoe,  though  it 
differs  from  the  European  in  some  points  in  the 
structure  of  the  flowers,  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that,  and  would  no  doubt  prove 
equally  efficacious  in  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned. The  botanical  name  of  our  plant  is 
PKoradendron  flanescem.  The  generic  name  is 
from  the  Greek  for  thief  and  tree,  and  has  refer- 
ence to  the  habits  of  the  plant,  which  lives  by 
stealing  its  food.  Our  plant  is  found  from  New 
Jersey  and  Illinois  to  Texas,  and  perhaps  fur- 
ther south,  and  other  species  are  common  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  true  parasite,  that  is, 
it  is  not  only  attached  to  the  tree,  but  penetrates 
its  substance  and  lives  upon  its  juices.  We  have 
mosses  and  lichens,  and  in  the  tropics  there  are 
many  orchids,  ferns,  and  others,  that  grow  up- 
on the  branches  of  trees,  lint  derive  their  suste- 
nance from  the  atmosphere;  these  are  not  prop- 
erly parasites,  but  epiphytes.  The  epiphyte  is 
simply  a  lodger,  while  the  parasite  has  both 
board  and  lodging.  The  Mistletoe  produces  a 
small,  one-seeded  berry,  which  is  exceedingly 
viscid  and  sticks  with  considerable  tenacity;  this 
property  enables  it  to  adhere  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  to  which   it   is  probably  conveyed  by 


birds.    The   seed,  thus 

attached    to  the   bark, 

germinates  and  throws 

out    its  radicle,  which 

fixes  itself  to  the  bark 

and  ultimately  pene- 
trates it,  and  the  plant, 

finding  nourishment  in 

the    sap  of     the    tree, 

develops    itself.      Tile 

steins  grow  from  nine 

to  eighteen  inches  long, 

are     much     branched, 

wood}',  but  rather  brit- 
tle.   The  leaves,  (which 

endure  all  winter,)  are 

from    three-fourths    to 

over     an     inch     long, 

leathery  in  texture,  and, 

with  the  stems,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green color.  The 

flowers  are    small   and 

greenish,  the  staminate 

and  pistillate   being  on 

different    plants.     The 

engraving,  taken  from  a 

Maryland  specimen  that 

was  somewhat    injured 

in  transportation,  shows 

the  shape  of  the  leaves, 

the  general  habit  of  the 

plant,  and   the  manner 

of  its  attachment  to  the 

branch     of      an     oak. 

Where  it  occurs  abund- 
antly, it  is  of  course  in- 
jurious to  the  tree  upon 

which  it  feeds ;  in  some 

parts  of  the  South  and 

West  it  has   destroyed 

valuable  forest  trees. 
We  have  seen  it,  in  some  instances,  so  abundant 
as  to  completely  hide  the  foliage  of  the  tree  which 
served  as  its  host.  We  have  not  known  of  our 
species  proving,  as  does  the  European,  injurious 
to  orchards,  although  it  might  readily  become 
so,  as  it  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of 
tree  upon  which  it  feeds,  and  seem3  very  much 
at  home  on  the  Wild  Cherry.  The  late  Poet. 
C.  W.  Short,  of  Kentucky,  informed  us  that  a 
few  unusually  severe  winters  completely  exter- 
minated it  in  his  locality,  but  that  after  a  few 
years  it  again  appeared  as  abundantly  as  ever. 


Variegated-leaved  Ivies. 


The  use  of  Ivy  as  a  house  plant  ha=  often  been 
advocated  in  these  pages.  The  ease  with  which 
it  is  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  pleasing  shape 
of  its  foliage,  its  rich  and  healthy  looking  green, 
its  patience  with  all  sorts  of  treatment,  and  the 
interesting  associations  connected  with  it,  make 
it  a  plant  every  way  desirable  as  a  household 
pet  and  ornament.  In  the  climate  of  New  York 
it  does  tolerably  well  against  walls  out-of-doors, 
but  it  gets  badly  cut  back  in  severe  winters, 
though  in  Pennsylvania  and  farther  south,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  at  home,  and  flourishes  finely. 
Of  late  years  the  forms  with  variegated  leaves 
have  become  very  popular  in  Europe,  and  the 
catalogues  give  over  twenty  named  varieties. 
Some  of  these  are  of  great  beauty,  especially 
those  that  have  well-defined  margins  of  yellow 
or  clear  white,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  Some  of  the 
finest  varieties  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  open 
air,  even  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  England, 
and  with  us  we  shall  probably  find  that  we  must 


variegated  IVT. — {Hedera  maeulaia  major.) 

grow  even  the  most  robust  of  them  indoors. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  these  variegated 
sorts.  Variegation,  at  any  rate,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  disease,  and  the  more  "pale 
and  interesting"  the  specimen  the  more  pet- 
ting it  will  require.  But  there  are  some  that, 
while  retaining  their  pleasing  markings,  have 
a  vigor  of  growth  that  well  adapts  them  for 
house  culture.  Mr.  George  Such,  of  South  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.,  an  enthusiastic  florist,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  novelties,  has  tried  a  great  many  of 
the  variegated  Ivies,  and  out  of  the  whole  has 
found  two  forms  that  he  considers  -worth  prop- 
agating.  One  of  these  seemed  to  us  so  beauti- 
ful that  we.  had  an  engraving  made  of  it,  and 
our  artist  has  given  the  best  representation  that 
is  possible  with  black  and  white.  The  leaves 
are  finely  mottled  with  yellowish-green  and  pure 
yellow,  and  have  none  of  the  sickly  look  so 
common  in  variegated  plants.  The  specimen 
had  apparently  all  the  vigorous  growth  of  com- 
mon Ivy,  and  like  that,  put  out  an  abundance  of 
aerial  roots  along  the  stem,  enabling  it  to  be 
propagated  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  varie- 
gated Ivies  should  be  grown  in  rather  poor  soil, 
as  they  are  liable  to  revert  to  their  green  state 
if  fed  on  too  rich  food.  If  any  branch  shows 
markings  better  defined  or  different  from  the 
rest  of    the   plant,    it  should  be    propagated. 


Violets  AMD  Primroses.— A  lady  who  was  an 
invalid  last  winter  wrote  to  us  of  the  pleasure  she 
derived,  during  her  long  imprisonment  in  the 
house,  from  sundry  pots  of  Violets  and  Chinese 
Primroses.  Wc  intended  to  earlier  call  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  these  as  window  plants, 
but  they  may  now  be  had  already  potted  of 
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most  florists.  The  best  violet  for  the  purpose  is 
probably  the  Neapolitan  ;  it  is  double  and  very 
fragrant.  It  needs  a  rather  cool  room  and 
should  not  be  over-watered.  The  Chinese 
Primrose  is  valuable  for  the  long  time  it  remains 
in  flower.  It  is  now  to  be  had  in  great  variety, 
both  double  and  single  flowers,  of  pink  of  va- 
rious shades,  and  pure  white.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  the  seed,  sown  in  May,  but  now 
plants  just  ready  to  bloom  must  be  purchased. 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF   APPLE  FLOWER. 

An  Apple  and  How  it  is  Described. 

Those  not  familiar  with  pomology  have  in 
several  instances  asked  us  to  explaiu  the  terms 
used  by  writers  in  their  descriptions  of  fruit. 
The  best  way  to  make  the  matter  understood 
is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
apple — and  as  there  are  probably  many  who 
have  been  familiar  with  apples  all  their  lives 
who  have  never  thought  about  their  structure, 
we  think  the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to 
illustrate  it.  If  we  examine  an  apple  blossom, 
the  five  petals,  the  most  conspicuous  parts,  first 
attract  the  attention.  On  turning  the  blossom 
over,  we  see  the  five  green  points  of  the  calyx, 
and  below  these  a  small  green  knob,  to  which 
the  calyx  points  are  joined,  or  rather  with  which 
they  seem  to  be  continuous,  which  is  the  calyx 
tube.  The  calyx  is  regarded  as  being  composed 
of  five  parts,  which  are  united  part  way  up  to 
form  a  sort  of  tube  or  deep  cup,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  they  are  free,  and  show  as  the  five  green 
points  before  noted.     Now  look   inside   of  the 

I  A 


Fig.  2. — SECTION   OF  APPLE. 

flower,  and  the  numerous  stamens  with  their 
yellow  knobs  or  anthers  will  be  seen  just  within 
the  petals,  and  in  the  very  center  of  the  flower 


will  be  found  the  elongated  parts  (styles)  of  five 
pistils.  These  parts  seem  to  be  all  united 
at  the  base  of  the  flower,  or  to  rest  upon 
the  calyx  tube.  To  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
structure,  cut  the  blossom  open  lengthwise,  as 
in  figure  1,  which  shows  one  of  the  points  of  the 
calyx,  b,  two  whole  petals,  c,  and  part  of  an- 
other, several  of  the  stamens,  d,  and  three  of  the 
five  pistils,  e.  The  lower  portion,  or  ovaries,  /, 
of  two  of  the  pistils  are  shown  as  cut  open,  ex- 
posing the  ovules  or  undeveloped  seeds.  The 
ovaries  are  surrounded  by  and  closely  united  to 
the  calyx-tube,  a.  This,  then,  is  the  appearance 
of  the  apple  blossom,  so  unlike  the  fruit  which 
is  to  come  from  it.  Now  let  us  note  the  changes 
that  take  place.  A  few  days  after  blossoming, 
the  petals  fall  to  the  ground  and  decay,  the  sta- 
mens wither,  as  do  the  long  portions  of  the  pis- 
tils, the  points  of  the  calyx  remain  alive,  but 
instead  of  spreading  as  they  do  in  the  blossom, 
they  usually  curve  in  toward  one  another,  and 
grow  but  little,  if  any.  Not  so  the  remaining 
parts.  The  ovaries,/,  increase  in  size,  but  the  ca- 
lyx tube,  «,  does  this  in  a  still  more  remarkable 
degree,  and  grows  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
other  parts.  We  will  now  trace  the  parts  of  the 
blossom  as  they  appear  in  the  ripe  apple,  a  sec- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  figure  2,  the  letters 
used  in  figure  1  applying  to  the  corresponding 
parts  here.  The  calyx  tube,  a,  is  now  the  most 
conspicuous  part,  it  having  swollen  in  all  direc- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  to  surround  the  stem, 
which  now  appears  sunken  in  a  cavity  J,  and  to 
bury  the  now  insignificant  calyx  points,  b,  in 


Fig.  3.— APPLE. 

what  is  called  the  basin,  h.  The  eatable  portion 
of  the  apple  is  the  calyx  tube,  which  lias  not 
only  increased  many  fold  in  size,  but  has  under- 
gone other  changes  quite  as  striking.  In  the 
flower  it  was  green,  hard  and  bitter,  scarcely 
differing  in  its  taste  from  a  leaf  or  other  green 
part.  Now  it  becomes  richly  colored,  mellow, 
juicy,  contains  an  abundance  of  sugar,  with  a 
refreshing  acid  and  a  grateful  aroma. — A 
wonderful  chemist  is  the  sun.  Above  we  al- 
luded to  the  calyx  tube  as  being  composed  of 
five  parts  united  together;  we  very  often  see 
apples  with  five  wavy  ridges  upon  them,  and  in 
one  or  two  sorts  five  distinct  lines  may  be  traced 
from  the  eye  to  the  stem.  The  ovaries,  /,  have 
also  enlarged,  and  form  the  core,  between  which 
and  the  enlarged  calyx  tube,  a,  a  well-defined 
line  can  usually  be  traced,  especially  if  an  apple 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  after  it  is 
cut.  That  portion  of  the  core  forming  the 
cavity  which  contains  the  seeds  becomes  tough 
and  parchment-like,  and  lines  the  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  two  seeds.  Enclosed  by  the 
points  of  the  calyx,  b,  is  a  sharp  depression,  t, 
called  the  eye,  and  within  this  may  usually  be 
found  the  withered  stamens,  etc.  The  calyx 
end  of  the  apple  is  then  plainly  the  upper  end, 
but  as  the  fruit  increases  in  size  the  weight  is 


more  than  the  stem  can  support,  and  what  is 
really  the  lower  portion,  the  stem  end,  appears 
uppermost.    In  descriptions  of  apples,  the  size, 


Fig.  4. — PEAli-SHAPED  APPLE. 

and  shape,  color,  and  other  externa,'  r-'pearances 
of  the  skin  are  first  given,  then  the  basin,  h,  is 
described  ;  it  may  be  deep  or  shallow,  regulat- 
or furrowed  ;  the  eye,  *,  may  be  large  or  small, 
open  or  closed.  The  cavity,  j,  varies  in  depth 
and  shape  as  does  the  stem  in  length  and  thick- 
ness. All  these  characters  can  be  noticed  upon 
inspection  of  the  exterior.  When  the  apple  is 
cut  open,  the  relative  size  of  the  core  is  noticed, 
and  if,  as  often  happens,  the  union  of  its  parts 
is  ruptured,  it  forms  an  open  or  hollow 
core,  which  is  characteristic  of  some  varie- 
ties. The  shape  and  color  of  the  seeds  and  the 
texture  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  are  described  by 
terms  in  common  use.  The  pear  does  not  differ 
structurally  from  the  apple,  except  that  the 
fruit  tapers  towards  the  stem  instead  of  being 
sunken  to  form  a  cavit}'.  There  are  some  pears, 
however,  that  look  exceedingly  like  apples,  and 
we  have  seen  malformed  apples  so  like  pears  that 
their  nature  could  only  be  made  out  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  flesh.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
we  give  in  figures  3  and  4  two  apples  from 
the  same  tree,  given  us  last  summer  by  Mr. 
F.   W.    Woodward,  of  the    Horticulturist. 


Trees  Away  from  Home. 

Within  certain  limits  we  can  readily  say 
whether  a  tree  will  succeed  or  not  in  a  given 
place.  But  with  regard  to  the  behaviour  of 
trees  removed  from  their  native  localities  to 
a  widely  separated  one  of  a  not  very  dissimilar 
climate,  we  can  not  predict  with  any  certainty, 
and  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  results  that 
we  can  not  explain,  save  by  saying  that  the 
soil  and  situation  do  or  do  not  suit  the  trees. 
The  readiness  with  which  foreign  plants  adapt 
themselves  to  new  countries,  and  even  crowd 
out  the  natives,  is  well  exemplified  ill  weeds — 
and  a  little  observation  will  show  that  foreign 
trees  seem  to  be  quite  as  well  adapted  to  our 
climate  as  the  natives,  if  not  better.  We  need 
only  to  quote  the  Ailanthus,  Paper-Mulberry,  Sil- 
ver Poplar,  and  the  White  and  Yellow  Willows 
as  familiar  examples.  Our  nursery  catalogues 
are  mainly  made  up  of  foreign  trees,  as  they  are, 
as  a  general  thing,  more  easily  propagated  than 
most  of  our  own,  and  grow  more  rapidly. 
Among  evergreens  the  two  most  vigorous  grow- 
ers and  among  the  best  for  ornamental  use  as 
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well  as  for  shelter,  are  the  Norway  Spruce  and 
Scotch  Pine,  both,  as  their  names  indicate,  of  Eu- 
ropean origin.  In  California,  a  State  noted  for 
its  great  trees,  it  is  said  that  an  Australian  Euca- 
lyptus makes  itself  so  much  at  home  that  it  will 
probably  be,  before  many  years,  the  leading 
timber  tree  of  that  region.  Even  within  nar- 
rower limits  we  find  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
trees  seem  better  adapted  to  other  regions  than 
to  those  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  native, 
and  this  has  a  practical  bearing  to  cultivators. 
We  recently  saw  in  a  part  of  Ohio,  where  the 
Red  Cedar  is  not  known  in  its  wild  state,  trees 
of  this  species  growing  with  such  a  luxuriance 
and  grace  of  outline  that  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  same  as  the  slow-growing, 
stiff-looking  Cedar  of  the  Atlantic  States.  So 
with  fruit.  The  winter  apples  of  New  England 
become  fall  apples  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  while 
their  best  keeping  apples  come  from  the  places 
we  should  least  expect — the  Southern  States. 
The  Peck's  Pleasant  and  other  apples  of  New 
England  at  the  West  become  so  large  and  beau- 
tiful that  when  taken  to  the  East  pomologists 
are  puzzled  to  recognize  them.  The  Concord 
grape  from  Massachusetts  only  attains  its  great- 
est perfection  beyond  the  Allegbanics.  Leaving 
other  trees  out  of  the  question  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  about  the  adaptability  of  fruits 
to  places.  Every  local  society  that  keeps  a  well 
considered  record  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  if 
our  American  Pomological  Society  had  done 
nothing  but  pnblish  its  tabulated  fruit  lists  it 
would  not  have  existed  in  vain.  We  hope  that 
the  forthcoming  list  will  be  made  still  more 
valuable  by  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  States, 
and  that  both  local  societies  and  individuals  will 
contribute  their  information  to  the«general  fund. 


The  Mount  Vernon  Pear. 


Some  specimens  of  this  little  known  variety 
were  recently  sent  us  by  Frost  &  Co.,  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,who 
obtained  them  from  W.  S.  Little,  a  nursery- 
man at  the  same  place, — and  we  quite  agree  with 
them  in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  better 
known.  The  fruit  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  late  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
It  is  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate,  inclining 


MOOT  VERNON  l'EAll. 

to  conic;  basin  shallow,  a  little  wavy  ;  eye  small, 
open ;  stem  stout,  inclined,  inserted  with  scarce- 
ly any  depression,  and  often  with  a  slight  lip ; 
skin  of  a  bright  cinnamon  russet,  with  obscure 
minute  dots  of  a  lighter  color;  flesh  yellow- 
ish, a  little  coarse,  but  very  juicy,  rich,  and  vi- 


nous, with  a  delicate  and  agreeable  perfume. 
Nov.  and  Dec.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the 
habit  of  the  tree,  but  if  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable about  that,  it  is  strange  that  so  good  a 
pear  should  remain  so  long  neglected. 


The  Cultivation  of  Horseradish. 

In  April  last  we  published  an  article  by  Peter 
Henderson  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  horseradish  is  grown  in  market  gardens, 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  a  second  crop  to  come 
on  after  cabbages  or  other  early  crop  has  been 
taken  off.  An  account  of  the  method  of  Mr. 
Kelsall,  an  extensive  grower  near  Manchester, 
England,  is  given  in  the  (English)  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  and  as  this  seems  well  adapted  for 
growers  in  the  small  way,  we  give  an  abstract 
of  the  article.  The  ground  is  prepared  by  put- 
ting down  a  ridge  of  well  decomposed  manure, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  trench  is  cut,  and  the  soil 
thrown  up  so  as  to  cover  the  ridge  of  manure 
both  on  the  sides  and  top — how  high  the  ridges 
should  be  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  said:  "The 
higher  they  are  kept  above  the  general  level  of 
the  ground  the  better." 

"  The  beds  having  been  made  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  next  proceeding  is  to  prepare  the 
sets.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Kelsall  uses  the 
long,  small  roots  which  grow  out  from  the  main 
plant ;  the  longest,  straightest,  and  cleanest  of 
these  are  selected  to  form  the  future  giant  sticks 
of  horseradish,  and  are  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  Take  the  piece  of  root  in  the  left 
hand,  then  witli  the  right  rub  off  all  the  eyes 
and  young  fibrous  roots,  leaving  about  a  quarter 
or  half  an  inch  undisturbed  at  the  largest  end 
of  each  piece."  *  *  *  "  In  planting,"  con- 
tinues the  writer,  "a  piece  of  stick  is  pushed  from 
the  top  edge  of  the  bed  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bed ;  the  sets  are 
then  placed  in  the  boles  thus  made,  but  care  is 
taken  in  performing  this  operation  to  place  the 
pieces  of  root  in  the  holes  as  straightly  as  possi- 
ble. Care  must  also  be  taken  to  place  the 
smallest  or  right  end  in  the  hole  first,  otherwise 
the  order  of  things  becomes  reversed,  and  the 
root,  or  that  portion  of  the  piece  intended  to 
-produce  the  future  roots,  will  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  the  crown.  The  piece  of  root  should 
be  pushed  in  about  2  inches  further  than  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  The  piece  of  root,  or  set, 
having  been  planted  in  this  way,  it  will  soon 
commence  forming  roots  at  the  base,  and  these 
will  at  once  search  out  the  manure  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  As  soon 
as  they  have  found  it  the  set  will  increase  in 
size  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  speedily  a 
bud  will  break  out  from  the  other  end,  which 
forms  the  crown  of  the  plant.  When  leaves 
appear,  reciprocal  action  between  the  root  and 
foliage  is  carried  on  energetically,  and  the  plant 
is  then  matured  witlugieat  rapidity.  Scarcely 
a  single  root  is  formed  between  the  crown  and 
the  base  of  the  root-stock.  Here  there  is  a  clus- 
ter of  roots  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  manure,  and  the  straightest  and  best  of 
these  must  be  saved  for  making  future  planta- 
tions. The  set  does  not  grow  any  longer  after 
being  planted,  but  increases  in  thickness  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  and,  from  the  base  to  the 
crown,  is  white  and  perfectly  free  from  roots." 

A  bed  like  this  can  be  readily  covered  with 
litter  or  manure,  and  the  horseradish  be  ac- 
cessible at  almost  any  time  during  the  winter. 


aphides  of  all  kinds,  in-doors  or  out,  winter  or 
summer,  4  ounces  Quassia  chips  are  boiled  ten 
minutes  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  while  cool- 
ing, 4  ounces  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  it. 
Mauy  hogsheads  of  this  are  used  here  in  sum- 
mer, and  always  with  effect.  Sometimes  two 
dippings  of  the  shoots,  or  brushings  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  are  required.  This  innoc- 
uous mixture  has  superseded  filthy  tobacco 
juice  and  many  disagreeable  compounds."  It 
would  be  well  to  try  this  upon  the  aphis  that  is 
now  so  troublesome  on  the  young  shoots  of 
cherry  and  other  trees.  As  the  preparation 
is  unexpensive,  it  could  be  used  on  a  large 
scale  by  means  of  a  garden  pump  or  engine. 


To  Kill  Aphides,  or  Plant  Lice. — The 
veteran  pomologist,  Thomas  Rivers,  says :  "For 


Making  Straw  Mats. 

Those  who  use  hot-beds  or  cold  frames  can 
hardly  dispense  with  straw  mats  for  covering 
them.  The  usual  way  of  making  them  is  to 
lash  straw  in  handfuls  to  cords  stretched 
lengthwise  for  a  warp.  A  correspondent,  "N," 
of  Milford,  Conn.,  sends  us  his  way  of  making 
the  mats,  which  he  considers  easier  and  better. 
"  Stretch  the  cords  for  the  under  side  of  the 
mat,  (five  is  the  usual  number),  lay  on  the  straw, 
then  stretch  above  the  straw  an  equal  number 
of  cords,  directly  over  the  others.  Then  tew 
through  the  straw,  catching  the  strings  both 
ways,  in  the  same  way  that  brooms  are  sewed. 
To  straighten  the  edges,  lay  a  straight-edged 
board  on  the  mat,  stand  on  it,  and  with  an  axe 
chop-off  the  ends  of  the  straw.  By  this  meth- 
od the  straw  is  all  laid  on  at  once,  and  there 
arc  no  seams  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  air." 
The  plan  of  Mr.  N.  looks  practicable.  In 
whichever  way  the  mat  is  made,  the  straw 
should  lie  laid  on  evenly,  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  warp.  The  but-ends  of  the  straw 
should  be  placed  at  the  edges  of  the  mat,  and 
the  upper  ends  lap  over  in  the  centre,  taking 
pains  to  keep  the  thickness  uniform  throughout. 
The  making  of  mats  is  good  work  for  stormy 
weather  in  winter,  and  they  are  of  great  utility 
in  protecting  plants  from  early  and  late  frosts. 


The  Golden  Yew — Taxus  baccata  nariegata. 
— This  is  one  of  the  few  variegated  evergreens 
that  have  a  positive  character,  and  is  really  fine. 
We  think  we  never  saw  a  more  brilliant  single 
specimen  than  one  of  these  in  the  grounds  of 
Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.  The  markings 
are  of  such  a  rich  yellow,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
designated  as  golden.  A  charming  shrub  for  a 
lawn,  or  to  put  in  contrast  with  plants  with 
dark  green  foliage.  Unlike  most  variegations, 
this  one  is  said  to  be  hardier  than  the  species. 

Another  Comparison  of  Tomatoes. 

Within  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  read- 
ers, the  tomato  was  a  rarity.  It  is  now  a  crop  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
interest  to  the  cultivator  to  know  which  among 
the  many  varieties  now  offered  by  seedsmen  is 
the  earliest  and  most  productive.  We  have  al- 
ready published  some  comparative  trials,  and  as 
we  wish  to  present  all  sides  fairly,  we  give  an- 
other, which  differs  in  its  resulls  from  those  al- 
ready given.  Mr.  W.  H,  Meadville,  Penn.,  (an 
old  subscriber,  indeed,  for  he  tells  us  he  read 
the  first  number  of  the   Agriculturist,)  writes: 

"  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  best  variety  for  our 
particular  locality,  (Meadville,  Pa.,)  where  the 
season  is  very  short — shorter  even  than  in  some 
farther  north.     I  experimented  with  the  follow- 
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ing  four  kinds:  Early  .York,  Early  Smooth 
Red,  Tilden,  and  Keyes'  Early  Prolific.  I 
weighed  the  products  of  each  patch  (of  the  sev- 
eral kinds)  as  they  were  picked  from  day  to  day, 
endeavored  to  keep  an  accurate  account,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  (Oct.  1st,  when  a  killing 
frost  occurred,)  found  the  result  to  be  as  follows, 
per  plant:  Early  Smooth  Red,  2.5  lbs. ;  Tilden, 
3.0  lbs. ;   Early  York,  6.3  lbs. ;  Keyes,  10  lbs. 

"This  will  probably  be  considered  a  very 
small  yield  for  any  of  the  varieties.  I 
was  surprised  at  it,  having  expected 
more,  at  least  from  the  Tildens,  with 
their  large,  fine  looking  fruit.  But  the 
difficulty  with  the  Tildens  and  the  Reds 
was  not  that  they  did  not  set  enough  of 
fruit,  but  that  they  did  not  ripen  it  up 
fast  enough  for  our  short  season.  On  the 
last  day  of  September,  the  vines  were 
still  green  and  flourishing,  having  an 
abundance  of  unripe  and  small  tomatoes 
on  them,  and  even  blossoms.  That  night 
the  frost  came  and  swept  them  all  away. 
The  Yorks  and  Keyes,  on  the  other  hand, 
ripened  up  nearly  all  their  fruit,  and 
made  no  futile  attempts  to  blossom  out  of 
season.  The  leaves  were  fading  and 
dying  before  they  were  touched  with  frost 
at  all.  They  did  their  work  well,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  do,  prepared  for 
death.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  Yorks 
and  Keyes  are  relatives,  as  they  have 
several  characteristics  in  common. 

"  I  may  remark  that  the  seeds  were  all 
sown  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  hot- 
bed, about  the  middle  of  April,  and  set 
out  the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first  of 
June.  A  part  of  each  kind  had  been 
previously  transferred  to  a  cold  bed 
about  the  11th  of  May.  They  were  treated 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  from  this  experiment,  that, 
though  the  Keyes  is  not  '  30  days  earlier 
than  any  other  tomato,'  and  its  leaves 
are  not  'without  odor,'  it  is  never- 
theless a  valuable  tomato,  especially  for  a 
high  latitude  and  a  short  season;  and 
think  that,  if  I  live  till  another  year,  I 
shall  plant  more  of  it  and  less  of  some 
others,  except  for  the  sake  of  further 
experiment.  Comparing  the  Keyes  and 
the  Yorks,  the  Keyes  is  a  smoother,  more 
handsome  tomato,  and  less  inclined  to 
rot.  I  left  some  of  them  on  the  vines  for 
two  weeks  after  they  were  fully  ripe ; 
they  wilted  and  shrunk,  but  did  not  rot. 
They  are  firm,  with  a  tough  skin,  on  which  ac- 
count they  carry  well  to  market,  and  keep  well. 

"My  Tilden  seed  was  genuine,  obtained  from 
Mr.  Tilden  himself.  It  may  be  a  good  tomato 
for  a  more  favorable  climate  and  a  longer  sea- 
son, but  is  too  slow  for  us.  The  first  ripe  toma- 
toes were  picked  from  the  Yorks  and  Reds. 
The  Keyes'  were  a  few  days  later ;  this  has  been 
due  to  richer  soil  and  more  shade.  But  once 
begun,  they  ripened  up  their  whole  crop  in 
about  four  weeks,  yielding  more  per  plant  in  the 
first  two  weeks    than  either  of  the  others." 

Why  Hot  a  Rhododendron  ?— Those  who 
live  in  cities  and  towns  have  usually  but  a  small 
plot  to  embellish,  hence  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  it.  The  fitting  out  of  such 
places  is  too  often  left  to  the  care  of  a  jobbing 
gardener  who  has  more  conceit  than  knowledge, 
and  a  small  front  yard  is  so  cut  up  and  filled 
with  a  confusion  of  things  that  it  looks  still 
smaller.      We  recently  passed   a    place    that 


struck  us  as  particularly  neat.  A  bit  of  nicely 
kept  turf  had  in  the  centre  a  magnificent 
Rhododendron,  six  feet  high,  and  nearly  as 
wide.  With  its  beautiful,  broad,  evergreen 
leaves,  and  ah  abundance  of  buds  full  of  prom- 
ise for  next  spring's  flowers,  it  stood  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  naked  stems  of  the  deciduous 
shrubs  of  the  neighborhood.  A  single  good 
plant  like  this  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  a 
crowd  of  shrubs,  neither  of  which  has  a  chance 


mignonette. — (Reseda  odorata.) 

to  develop  itself.  Good  nursery  grown  Rhodo- 
dendrons (and  none  others  are  likely  to  live) 
may  now  be  had  at  from  one  to  three  dollars. 
They  may  be  transplanted  in  spring  or  autumn. 


The  Mignonette  and  its  Culture. 


There  is  perhaps  no  flower  that  is  so  little  at- 
tractive to  the  eye  as  the  Mignonette,  and  yet 
there  are  but  few  so  generally  cultivated,  not 
only  by  the  florists,  because  "  there  is  money  in 
it,"  but  in  private  gardens.  It  is  so  common 
that  we  were  surprised  some  time  ago  to  re- 
ceive a  letter,  saying :  "  Do  tell  us  something 
about  Mignonette,  how  it  looks  and  what  it  is 
good  for."  In  looks  it  has  nothing  to  commend 
it.  The  pet,.'"-  are  so  small  the)-  make  but  little 
show,  and  when  '  >  bloom  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  flower  is  the  brownish  anthers.  After 
the  flower  fades,  the  seed  vessel  grows  rapidly, 
and  unlike  most  seed  pods  it  does  not  burst;  but 
has  an  open  place  at  the  top  through  which  the 


seed  can  fall  out  when  ripe.  The  engraving 
shows  a  branch  with  the  small  flowers,  the  con- 
spicuous seed  vessels,  and  the  rather  weedy  look- 
ing foliage.  The  odor  is  to  most  persons  very 
pleasing,  though  we  have  met  with  a  few  who 
disliked  it.  So  much  is  the  odor  prized,  that 
besides  being  grown  largely  in  the  open 
ground,  the  plant  is  one  of  those  largely  culti- 
vated under  glass  to  supply  flowers  in  winter, 
and  the  most  costly  bouquet  often  owes  its  fra- 
grance to  this  homely  little  flower.  It 
will  grow  readily  in  any  common  garden 
soil,  and  as  it  scatters  its  seed  freely  a 
stock  is  kept  up  without  farther  care ; 
indeed  plants  from  self-sown  seeds  are 
generally  the  strongest  and  best.  It  is  to 
be  sown  where  it  is  to  bloom,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  plants  that  do  not  readily  bear 
transplanting.  By  sowing  in  boxes  or  in 
pots  at  intervals  the  flowers  may  be  had 
all  the  year  round.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
six-incli  pots,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  are  thinned 
to  six  or  eight,  and  when  these  get  of 
good  size,  (as  they  are  apt  to  die  off  from 
over-watering),  the}'  are  thinned  again  to 
three.  The  variety  called  (jrandifiorum 
has  larger  flowers  and  spikes,  the  plant 
is  more  robust,  and  it  is  best  suited  to 
pot  culture.  What  is  called  "  Tree 
Mignonette "  is  not  a  distinct  variety, 
but  the  plants,  though  usually  regarded 
as  annuals,  are  by  proper  treatment  made 
to  last  for  several  years.  To  produce 
Tree  Mignonette  but  a  single  plant  is 
allowed  to  grow  in  a  pot,  and  this  is 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  picking  off  the 
flower  buds  as  they  appear.  When  the 
plant  has  reached  the  bight  of  18  inches 
or  two  feet,  its  top  is  pinched  and  its 
branches  are  encouraged  to  form  a  bushy 
head.  When  the  desired  shape  is  estab- 
lished, which  usually  takes  a  3-ear  or 
more,  then  it  is  allowed  to  flower.  The 
duration  of  the  plants  is  much  prolonged 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  ripen  seed. 
In  house  culture  Mignonette  does  better 
in  a  moderately  cool  room  than  in  a 
warm  and  dry  one ;  indeed,  the  plant  is 
hardy  enough  to  bear  considerable  frost 
without  serious  injury.  It  should  have 
air  whenever  the  outside  temperature 
will  allow  of  it,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  over-water  the  plants.  The  Mig- 
nonette is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  ; 
its  botanical  name  is  Reseda  odorata.  Its 
generic  name  is  from  the  Latin  resedo  to  calm, 
in  reference  to  its  supposed  medicinal  qualities. 

The  Sporting  op  Fruits. — In  previous 
numbers  record  has  been  made  of  some  remark- 
able instances  of  sporting  in  fruits,  and  we  glad- 
ly receive  any  examples  of  these  deviations 
from  the  original  form,  as  we  believe  if  the  fact 
proves  to  be  one  of  common  occurrence,  it  will 
explain  many  of  the  differences  we  see  in  fruits, 
especially  among  grapes.  Last  autumn,  Mr. 
P.  P.  Merceron,  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  brought  to 
our  notice  a  sport  of  a  grape  vine,  which  is 
worthy  to  be  recorded.  On  a  vine  of  Loomis' 
Hone}',  a  berry  much  like  the  Isabella  in  size 
and  shape,  one  branch  has  for  several  years 
borne  a  large,  round  grape,  looking  much  like 
a  well-grown  Black  Hamburgh.  The  sport 
ripens  at  a  later  date,  and  is  without  the  marked 
sweetness  that  characterises  Loomis'  Honey. 
We  have  before  noted  remarkable  sports  in 
the    Catawba  and  Black    Hamburgh    grapes. 
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(,XS~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  •■  Basket "  pages.) 

Lap  Robes  and  Picture  Frames. 

EXTRACTS  FROM   THE    I'lilZE  ESSAY   BV  MISS  EVA  M. 
COLLINS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

Some  time  ago  we  sent  a  number  of  thiugs  away 
to  be  colored.  We  send  the  wool  requisite  for  fam- 
ily use  to  the  factory  to  be  spun  into  yarn.  As 
Ralph  was  about  starting  with  the  fleeces,  it  oc- 


Fig.  1. — LAP  ROBE. 

currcd  to  me,  as  grandmother  repeated  to  him  some 
special  instructions  concerning  a  part  of  a  fleece 
which  was  to  lie  very  coarse  fur  oversoeks,  that 
coarse,  slaek-t » istcd  yarn  from 
flue  wool  would  make  a  capital 
lap  robe.  It  could  be  colored 
as  brightly  as  zephyr,  would  be 
warmer,  more  durable,  and  no 
more  expensive  than  a  horse 
blanket.  I  could  knit  it  in  Af- 
ghan stitch,  in  long  strips,  and 
crochet  them  together,  and  the 
rube  could  be  as  loug  aud  as 
wide  as  I  pleased  to  make  it. 
How  nicely  it  would  look  iu 
our  large  new  cutter,  and  how 
comfortable  it  would  be,  espe- 
cially when  the  front  seat  was 
in,  and  both  the  good  buffalo 
robes  were  used  iu  front !  But 
Ralph  was  starting.  "Oh !  fa- 
ther, call  him  back."  "Halloo, 
Ralph:"  "What  is  it  child  ?" 
"  Oh !  father,  put  in  another 
fleece.  I  want  to  make  a  lap 
robe.  Can  you  spare  one  more?" 
"  Wait  Ralph,  here  is  an  errand  fur  your  little  lin- 
ger, and  I  expect  we  shall  turn  out  in  flue  style 
next  winter."— There  is  the  lap  rube  complete, 
(fig.  1)— fifteen  strips,  four  inches  iu  width,  aud 
four  feet  iu  length — .-,cvcu 
of  them  tiaek,  four  scar- 
let, two  green,  and  two 
orange,  put  together  with 
scarlet.  Katie  embroider- 
ed a  palm-leaf  near  the 
points  of  each  strip,  tig.  2, 
as  fast  a-  completed,  and 
Jennie  made  tin-  tassels  to 
eon'  -pond.  [A  palm-leaf 
in  embroidery  is  nothing 
like  a  natural  palm-leaf— 
ir  more  rescuvofes  a  erazj  letter  G  than  anything 
else,  and  our  arti6t  supposing  that  it  was  a  very  bad 
G,  made  his  drawing  accordingly. — Ed.]  About 
i  i,  i  iches  we  put  in  a  star  in  zephyr,  in 
re  contrasting  with  the 
strips  upon  which  they 
were  worked,  to  preserve 
.  n  agreeable  harmony  of 
color.  Desirable  colors  not 
4.  Fig.o.       indicated    by  tbe  colored 

were  used  to  advantage  upon  the  block,  al- 
ternating with  the  stars  upon  the  colored  strips. 
Father  and  I  have  been  Initiating  the  robe  into  the 
mysteries  of  active  service,  or  rather  ourselves 
into  sailing  under  such  gay  colors  with  sobriety. 
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Our  "  Shaksperean  Reading  "  comes  off  to-night, 
and  will  be  at  our  house  for  the  first  time.  We  be- 
gin "Brutus"  alias  "Julius  Caesar,"  to-night. 
Father  and  I  stopped  at  the  rectory  and  found  our 
rector,  Mr.  N.,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  read 
the  parts  of  Cassius,  Antony,  Julius  Ca>sar  andCas- 
ca  with  their  Shakspeares.  Mr.  N.  is  Brutus.  He 
is  our  most  correct  reader,  and  whenever  he  will 
consent  to  it,  he  is  made  the  hero  of  the  play.  We 
meet  every  fortnight,  and  read  only  one  act  in  an 
evening.  Two  miscellaneous  readers  are  appoint- 
ed, each  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  aud  several  are 
designated  to  furnish  the  music.  Father  bought 
an  engraving  of  Carpenter's  "  Signing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  "  a  few  days  ago,  and  as  I 
am  to  read  for  oue,  I  intend,  if  our  President  docs 
not  think  it  out  of  order, 
to  spend  my  twenty  min- 
utes upon  an  explanation 
of  the  picture,  with  some 
extracts  and  anecdotes 
from  Carpenter's  book. 
The  picture  looked  deso- 
late all  alone  after  it  was  hung.  It  was  all  there 
to  be  sure ;  but  there  were  so  many  legs,  aud  coats, 
and  arms,  as  to  become  wearisome,  before  it  was 
possible  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  tableau,  at 
least  so  it  6eemed  to  me  last  eveniug,  as  I  was 
studying  the  scene  iu  view  of  to-night ;  but  it  is  all 
right  now.  Something  is  neededabove  the  picture. 
I  would  hang  my  little  head  of  Christ  there,  only 
the  engraving  is  so  exquisitely  fine,  the  "  Cabinet  " 
would  look  coarse  in  comparison.  The  better  way 
will  be  to  bring  down  the  frame  I  made  fur  Char- 
lie's photograph  from  my  room  for  to-night,  and  let 
Washington  preside.  The  way  I  made  the  frame  is 
quite  a  good  one  for  variety.  It  is  made  of  gilt 
paper,  which  comes  in  large  sheets,  one  of  which 
is   sufficient  for  three  frames  like 

rVl.        oue  in  fig.  3.     The   outer  row  of 
>^7     points  is  made  from  strips  half  an 
yj  inch  in  width,  cut  into  pieces  two 
inches  in  length.     The  strips  used 
='   '•  for  each  of  the  other  rows  are  a 

trifle  narrower  aud  shorter  than  fur  the  row  imme- 
diately outside.  Double  the  paper  down  first  from 
the  left,  as  iu  fig.  4,  aud  then  from  the  right,  as  iu 
fig  5,  aud  sew  each  row  of  points,  beginning  with 
the  outer  one,  upon  an  oval  cut  from  au  old  box 
cover,  fig.  6.  The  inner  row  of  points  is  a  piece 
of  the  gilt  paper  upon  which  poiuts  are  cut  neatly, 
aud  pasted  over   the   last  row  of  stitches,  fig.   7. 


Deportment  at   Table. 

A  mother  wishes  to  know  what  she  shall  do  to 
secure  agreeable  maimers  in  her  children  at  table. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  mothers  among 
our  readers  pressed  with  the  same  solicitude. 
Good  breeding  shows  itself  at  the  table  more 
than  elsewhere,  for  here  we  come  to  gratify 
an  animal  appetite,  aud  without  some  painstaking 
to  redeem  its  coarseness  the  repast  is  likely  to  be 
purely  an  animal  exercise.  Children  learn  more 
readily  from  example  than  from  precept,  aud  unless 
the  parents  are  agreed  in  having  a  little  formality  at 
the  table,  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  decorous 
habits  iu  the  children.  If  the  parents  will  observe 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  themselves,  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  training  the  children.  It 
helps  the  matter  very  much  to  have  the  table  Bel 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Every  article  to  be  used 
upon  the  table  should  have  its  place  and  be  in  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meal.  It  is  a  terrible  annoy- 
ance to  any  well  bred  person  to  have  a  perpetual 
ruuning  to  the  pantry  or  kitchen  for  some  forgot- 
ten article.  Then  neatness  in  the  appearance  of  the 
table  helps  neatness  and  order  iu  the  children. 
Glean  table-cloths  and  napkins  are  contagions  some- 
what Tie'  meals  should  be  at  fixed  hours,  and 
punctuality  at  the  tabic  should  Vie  insisted  upon, 
Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  intrude  upon  the 
time  allotted  to  meals.  It  should  be  made  a  time 
of  leisure  aud  social  enjoyment.  Mental  care  and 
haste  disturb  digestion  and  make  dyspeptics. 
There  should  be  a  few  rules  observed  iu  good  soci- 


ety laid  down  and  enforced  so  early  that  the  chWd 
will  have  no  rememberance  of  a  wrong  way  of  using 
his  knife  and  fork  or  haudling  his  cup  or  goblet. 
Politeness  is  always  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  should  be  made  to  study  each  other's 
happiness.  This  will  make  them  agreeable  in 
larger  circles.  Politeness  often  contributes  more 
to  one's   success   iu   life    than    brains  or  capital. 


Foot  Warmers. 

Many  people  suffer  more  in  the  winter  from  cold 
feet  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  feet  are  easily 
kept  warm  while  exercising,  bat  in  a  sitting  posture, 
while  riding  iu  a  carriage,  or  at  home,  there  is  much 
inconvenience  and  exposure  to  taking  cold.  Fur 
invalids  it  is  especially  important  that  a  good  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  should  be  kept  up  at  the  ex- 
tremities. Those  ancient  and  time-honored  devices 
to  remedy  cold  feet,  the  junk  bottle  and  the  stone 
jug  filled  with  hot  water,  often  led  to  petty  disas- 
ters, more  vexatious  than  perilous.  The  corks 
would  fly  out  or  get  luosc  aud  make  a  bad  matter 
worse.  Yankee  ingenuity  has  improved  upon  these 
primitive  inventions,  and  we  have  in  fig.  1  a  vessel 
holding  about  two  quarts  of  water,  quite  as  couven- 


T   WARMER. 

iently  handled  as  the  bottle,  aud  the  cork  inserted 
upon  the  tup  so  that  if  it  fly  out  under  pressure  of 
steam  there  is  no  danger  of  leakage.     This  is  a  very 
convenient  article  for  the 
bed  of  au  invalid   or  for 
the  carriage  in  a  cold  da}-. 
Fig.  'J  is  another  form  of 
pjo.  2  the  same  article.     It  pre- 

sents a  larger  surface  to 
the  feet  aud  is  more  convenient  for  use  while  sit- 
ting. If  wrapt  in  cloths  or  sheepskiu  with  the 
wool  on,  it  will  retain  its  heat  for  a  long  while. 
The  heated  stone  or  brick  has  beeu  improved  upon 
by  cutting  slabs  of  soap- 
stone  into  convenient 
sizes,  and  putting  handles 
upon  them.  They  are 
much  neater  in  appear- 
ance, and  are  always  at 
hand.  Fig.  3.  Aside  from 
the  suffering  which  these 
articles  prevent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  use- 
fulness even  for  those  in  health.  It  is  much  letter 
for  a  robust  mau  to  ride  with  comfortable  feet,  than 
to  be  beuumbed  with  cold.  It  is  by  timely  atten- 
tion to  little  things  that  the  health  is  preserved. 


Gems  or  Aerated  Kolls. 

The  only  convenient  article  for  cooking  Gems  is  a 
French  roll  pan  for  baking,  shown  iu  the  engraving, 
and  we  cannot  warrant  success  iu  anything  else.  The 
pans  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  can  be  had  at  the  large 


FRENCH   ROLL 


hardware  and  furnishing  stores  in  the  cities  at  about 
£450  per  dozen,  and  75  cents  single.     Put  the  pan 

upon  the  stove,   heated  nearly  to  redness.      Take 
one  cup  of  water,  one  cup  of  milk,  aud  three  cups 
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of  flour,  of  the  best  quality.  Stir  in  the  flour  grad- 
ually, and  with  a  spoon  beat  the  mixture  five  min- 
utes briskly.  The  object  of  the  beating  is  to  get 
as  much  air  as  possible  into  the  batter.  Put  a  piece 
of  butter  of  the  size  of  a  pea  into  each  of  the  moulds, 
and  fill  about  two-thirds  full  with  the  batter.  Put 
immediately  into  a  very  hot  oven,  and  bake  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  until  nicely  browned. 

This  form  of  unleavened  bread  is  the  best  article 
for  breakfast  or  tea  we  have  ever  found  in  that  laud 
of  good  housekeepers,  Eastern  Conuectieut.  It  is 
exceedingly  light,  palatable,  and  nutritious,  excel- 
lent for  invalids  and  dyspeptics,  and  quite  as  good 
for  people  in  sound  health.  They  are  so  nice  that 
we  hope  our  readers  will  try  the  article  for  them- 
selves. We  bear  no  ill-will  to  the  hop  growers,  or 
the  venders  of  soda,  saleratus,  and  other  salts,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Gems  once  introduced 
into  a  family  would  greatly  diminish  the  use  of 
these  unwholesome  articles  in  cookery,  and 
help  to  promote   health  and    good    digestion. 

Comfort  for  Housekeepers  without  Help. 


Mis.  E.  E.  K.  O.,  of  Illinois,  writes  us,  in  an  ac- 
count of  one  day  in  her  family.  u  My  neighbor  was 
in  and  said  she  had  made  a  whole  dress  to-day. 
She  has  no  help  aud  has  as  many  in  her  family  as  I 
have.  I  have  a  washing  machine,  a  wringer,  and 
woman  to  wash,  and  a  sewing  machine.  I  can  easily 
get  some  one  to  come  aud  make  up  new  garments, 
but  no  one  to  mend.  I  really  like  to  mend,  and  it 
is  possible  I  spend  more  time  upon  an  old  garment 
thau  it  is  worth.  Intelligent  domestics  that  know 
how  house  work  should  be  done  will  not  go  out  to 
service  unless  they  are  obliged  to,,  and  I  prefer  do- 
ing my  own  house  work  to  having  poor  Help. 
Girls  think  that  their  ideal  husbands  will  never  look 
into  a  kitchen  for  a  wife.  I  suspect  it  is  better  for 
my  children,  perhaps  better  for  me,  to  be  without 
help.  They  try  to  wait  upon  themselves  aud  to 
help  me  more  than  they  would  if  I  was  less  pressed 
with  cares.  I  think  I  see  an  improvement  in  them 
since  I  gave  them  those  two  little  books  in  which 
I  write  down  their  deeds  both  good  and  bad.  They 
help  me  many  times,  that  they  may  have  the  kind- 
ness put  to  their  credit  in  the  book,  and  check 
rising  auger  that  it  may  not  be  set  down  against 
them.  Exchanging  work  witli  them  and  reward- 
ing them  encourages  their  industry.  Yesterday 
Auna  washed  the  dishes,  and  in  the  evening  I  made 
her  doll  a  dress.  Orin  picked  up  a  basket  of  chips 
and  brought  them  in,  and  I  told  him  about  the  Is- 
raelites crossing  the  Red  Sea.  He  works  with  great 
alacrity  when  I  promise  to  tell  him  a  Bible  story." 

The  topic  touched  upon  by  our  correspondent  is 
one  of  very  great  importance  in  all  our  families. 
The  training  of  children  to  industrious  habits  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  well  done  in  a  family  where 
necessity  is  laid  upon  the  parents  to  work.  The 
curse  is  in  a  measure  taken  off  from  toil  where  it 
is  shared  by  a  mother's  love.  Children  come  to 
love  the  labors  of  the  household  for  the  sake 
of  lightening  her  burdens.  The  child's  view  of 
washing,  cooking,  and  mending,  is  very  much 
affected  by  the  person  tied  up  to  these  duties. 
If  Bridget  is  always  associated  with  the  wash  tub 
and  the  cook  stove,  a  little  of  Bridget's  coarseness 
attaches  to  these  household  offices.  If  mother  does 
these  things  they  are  redeemed  from  all  vulgar  as- 
sociations. There  is  nothing  pertaining  to  house- 
keeping that  the  daughter  may  not  learn  with  honor. 
She  will  be  eager  to  master  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen,  without  suspecting  that  she  is  any  the  less 
a  lady  for  the  knowledge.  Society  is  suffering  so 
much  for  the  want  of  good  housekeepers  and  ser- 
vants that  we  think  mothers  ought  to  welcome  al- 
most anything  that  will  make  their  daughters  thor- 
oughly skilled  in  domestic  duties.  Very  much  of 
the  trouble  with  servants  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  housekeeper  does  not  understand  their  duties, 
and  so  is  not  reasonable  iu  her  requirements.  She 
is  not  at  home  in  the  kitchen,  aud  there  are  no  com- 
mon sympathies  between  her  and  her  servants.  A 
woman  well  trained  in  her  early  home  not  to  des- 
pise any  useful  office  seldom  fails   to  make  a  good 


wife  and  mother,  aud  to  have  a  happy,  well-regu- 
lated family.  Our  correspondent  takes  a  comfort- 
ing view  of  "  the  situation,"  and  is  pursuing  the 
right  course  with  her  children.  We  especially  like 
her  devices  of  keeping  account  with  them,  and  of 
exchanging  work.  Such  a  course  will  encourage 
self  restraint    aud    promote    industrious    habits. 


A  Picture  in  the  Backwoods. 


The  ears  ran  off  the  track  and  we  were  detained 
two  hours  near  a  log  house.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  corn  field,  in  a  clearing  made  a  dozen  years  ago 
or  more.  There  was  no  carriage  road  passing  it, 
and  we  suspect  the  family  owned  nothing  but  a 
cart  that  went  on  wheels.  Yet  the  man  owned  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres  and  valued  it  at  fifty  dollars  an 
acre.  It  was  good  land  and  yielded  bountifully. 
In  the  main  room  of  the  dwelling,  which  answered 
for  parlor,  sitting-room,  and  lodging-room,  sat  the 
wife  and  mother  bare-footed,  with  a  pipe  in  her 
mouth,  and  sewing  in  her  lap.  Near  her  sat  a  mar- 
ried daughter  with  the  same  attire  for  the  feet, 
rocking  the  cradle.  In  the  ell,  where  the  kitchen 
work  was  done,  stood  another  grown  up  daughter 
with  bare  feet,  mixing  the  eorumeal  dough  for  the 
evening  meal.  There  was  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  embarrassment  at  the  dishabille.  The  la- 
dies of  the  household  were  manifestly  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  calls  in  that  style  of  dress.  There  was 
no  carpet  upon  the  floor,  and  never  had  been.  There 
were  no  pictures  upon  the  walls,  no  books  upon 
the  shelf,  no  ornaments  about  the  room,  nothing 
that  did  not  contribute  directly  to  mau's  physical 
wants.  There  was  no  yard  about  the  house,  either 
in  front  or  rear.  There  was  not  a  fruit  tree  in  sight, 
not  a  tree  for  shadeabout  thcdwelling,  nota  flower, 
not  even  a  Nasturtian  growing  under  the  window. 
The-c  was  a  shed  in  the  rear,  of  the  rudest  pattern, 
where  flour,  corn  meal,  and  the  meat  barrels,  were 
sheltered.  There  was  a  log  barn,  with  a  stall  or 
two  in  it,  and  a  place  for  hay  and  corn.  Beside 
these,  there  was  no  other  convenience  about  the 
dwelling  to  indicate  that  man  had  other  wants  than 
the  brutes.  Yet  here  two  human  beings  had  lived 
for  half  a  generation  and  reared  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, as  rude,  as  ignorant,  as  destitute  of  taste,  as 
themselves.  We  come  at  some  truths  best  by  con- 
trast, and  it  cannot  fail  to  profit  some  of  our  de- 
sponding readers  in  cheerful  homes  to  study  this 
way-side    sketch  of  a  dwelling  in    the  clearings. 


A  Home-made  Coal  Sifter. 

When  anthracite  coal  is  burned,  there  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  waste.  The  sifting  of  the  refuse  of 
the  grate  or  stove  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  opera- 
tion, and  it  is  often,  especially  where  there  are  ser- 
vants, thrown  away,  and  thus  a  considerable 
amount  of  fuel  is  lost.  Quite  a  number  of  contriv- 
ances, most  of  them  patented,  have  been  devised 
for  facilitating  the  process  of  sifting,  some  of 
which  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  A  correspond- 
ent, E.  J.  P.,  sends  us  from  Milford,  Mass.,  a  plan 
of  an  easily  built,  home-made  sifter,  that  has  the 
merit  of  being  cheap  and  apparently  efficient.  The 
materials  required  are  an  old  flour  barrel,  a  coarse 
sieve,  apiece  of  one-sixteenth-inch  wire,  and  an  old 
broom-handle.  Bore  holes  just  above  the  second 
hoops  of  the  barrel,  and  put  two  pieces  of  wire 
across  it ;  clinch  these  on  the  outside  so  that  they 
will  make  a  firm  place  for  the  sieve  to  rest  upon. 
Midway  between  the  wires  bore  two  l1.,  inch  holes 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  barrel ;  saw  two  notches  in 
the  broom-handle,  just  wide  enough  apart  to  re- 
ceive the  edges  of  the  sieve.  Put  the  broom-handle 
through  the  holes  in  the  barrel,  set  the  sieve  in  the 
notches  cut  in  the  stick,  put  on  some  kind  of  a 
cover  over  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  the  thing  is 
ready.  By  pushing  the  stick  backward  and  for- 
ward, the  sieve  slides  upon  the  wires,  and  the  sift- 
ing is  done  with  ease  aud  without  dust.  The  ashes 
arc  a  nuisance  in  towns,  but  in  the  couutry  they  are 
useful  for  walks,  and  as  an  absorbent  in  privies. 


Recipes  for  Cooking. 

The  following  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Sutton,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Bread.— Sift  into  a  good  sized  wooden  bread 
bowl  a  quantity  of  flour,  say  seven  pounds,  make 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  sponge,  (or  in  winter, 
some  prefer  setting  the  sponge  in  the  tray  of  flour), 
or  if  the  sponge  is  quite  cold,  and  you  wish  to 
hasten  the  process,  put  in  warm  water  or  milk,  a 
little  hotter  than  it  would  do  to  set  the  sponge  in. 
Thicken  it  up  with  flour  until  cool  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  sponge ;  then  add  a  handful  of  salt,  then 
the  sponge.  Stir  the  flour  around  from  the  inncr 
edges  with  a  spoon,  until  a  tolerably  stiff  batter  is 
formed,  knead  until  perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  and 
if  kneaded  several  times,  it  is  finer  grained.  A  small 
lump  of  butter  or  lard  rubbed  into  the  flour,  while 
it  is  dry,  makes  a  nicer  crust.  In  hot  weather  the 
batter  should  be  made  of  cold  water,  especially  if 
set  over  night,  which  is  a  good  plan,  preparing  it 
about  bedtime.  When  light  again  after  kneading, 
mould  into  loaves  and  put  into  greased  pans ;  cover 
and  let  it  rise  the  third  time.  When  light,  prick 
the  loaves,  to  prevent  cracking,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  Care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  get 
chilled  or  scalded.  If  it  threatens  to  be  sour  from 
the  yeast,  or  heat,  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  soda, 
and  incorporate  it  thoroughly.  It  is  thought  to  be 
a  great  improvement  by  some  to  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mashed  potatoes ;  others  add  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  warm  Indian  pudding. 

2.  Rye  Bread  is  varied  but  little  in  process 
from  the  above.  It  is  preferable  to  set  wheat  or 
middlings  for  the  sponge,  add  a  piece  of  butter  or 
lard,  mix  most  entirely  with  a  spoon,  then  make  into 
loaves,  and  put  into  well  greased  pans  to  rise.  It 
requires  longer  time  to  bake,  and  a  brick  oven,  and 
if  it  remain  in  the  oven  until  cold,  it  is  improved. 

3.  Turnpike  Yeast  Cakes. —Make 
good,//rs/i  scalded  emptings,  as  in  Nos.  1  and  2, 
then  boil  up  hops,  about  a  double  handful,  in  about 
two  quarts  of  water,  with  several  sweet  apples 
sliced,  and  a  handful  of  peach  leaves  if  convenient. 
Pour  this  liquor  scalding  hot,  and  strained,  over 
about  enougli  Indian  meal  to  thicken;  when  cool, 
mix  about  a  quart  with  the  light,  fresh  yeast,  and 
when  light  again,  thicken  stiff  with  more  meal,  and 
make  into  rolls  about  as  thick  as  a  rolling  pin. 
When  a  little  light  again,  cut  off  in  cakes  not  quite 
a  half  inch  iu  thickness,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 
This  is  more  convenient  to  make  into  cakes  than 
either  to  roll  out  and  cut,  or  to  form  with  the  hands. 
It  may  be  dried  in  crumbs  if  preferable.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  after  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
to  put  in  a  tight  bag  and  keep  in  the  dark.  Though 
good  for  a  year,  it  is  better  to  make  it  every  six 
months  in  dry  weather.  For  use,  soak  a  cake  until 
it  will  crumble  up  fine,  and  mix  with  a  quart  of 
warm  water,  thickened  with  flour. 

Pumpkin  Yeast. — Boil  a  pumpkin  soft, 
and  mash  fine,  and  thicken  it  with  Indiau  meal  and 
a  handful  of  salt ;  when  cool,  add  two  cups  of  yeast. 
This  is  very  convenient  and  nice  for  winter,  as  it 
will  keep  four  months  or  more  in  winter  if  kept  in 
a  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze.  All  yeast  should 
be  kept  where  it  will  not  freeze  in  winter. 

Bottled  Yeast. — Boil  down  one  quart  of 
hops  in  two  quarts  of  water,  one-half;  boil  and 
mash  12  potatoes  to  add  to  this  liquid  ;  add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one-half  cup  salt. 

Rye  and  Indian  Bread. — Two  parts  of 
Indian  meal  to  one  of  rye ;  put  the  corn  meal 
into  your  bread  pan,  with  a  little  salt  and  molasses, 
wet  it  with  scalding  water,  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
scalded,  working  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  spoon. 
When  lukewarm  add  the  rye,  a  cupful  of  good  yeast, 
and  mix  it  up  with  water  not  very  stiff,  knead  it 
into  loaves,  let  it  stand  to  rise,  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
crate  oven. 

Bimns  or  Rolls. — Thicken  one  quart  of 
warm  water  or  milk,  add  a  little  salt,  one  half  cup 
of  melted  butter,  and  one  cup  of  good  yeast ;  make 
into  biscuits  for  morning,  or  into  an  oval  roll,  and 
draw  a  deep  cut.    If  not  very  light,  add  a  little  soda. 
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**  A  Happy  ^few  Year.-' 

We  believe  that  the  good  wishes  which  flow  so  freely 
from  every  one's  mouth  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
are  earnest  and  sincere.  Few  persons  desire  that  others 
shall  be  unhappy.  We  know  that  as  these  lines  are  pen- 
ned, the  heart  of  the  writer  goes  out  lovingly  toward  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  friends  who  will  read 
them.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  forests  of  Maine,  with 
cheeks  rosy  from  the  salutes  of  Jack  Frost,  or  large  heart- 
ed and  bright  as  the  prairie  flowers  in  the  great  West,  or 
sunny  and  glad  among  the  savannahs  of  the  South,  or 
more  precious  than  the  shining  sands  of  your  own  golden 
California — yes,  those  too,  away  up  in  Sitka,  where  the 
Russian  Bear  has  just  retired  before  the  American  Eagle, 
M  A.  Happy  New  Year  »  to  you  all.  We  can  hear 
the  echo  coining  back,  and  it  gives  ns  great  joy.  We  have 
had  pleasant  times  together  during  the  past.  Your  let- 
ters filled  with  cheering  words  have  encouraged  our  labors 
for  your  amusement  and  instruction,  and  stimulate  us  to 
make  the  coming  year  still  more  enjoyable.  New  puz- 
zles, fine  engravings,  good  stories,  and  kind  words,  are 
in  store  for  all  who  will  belong  to  our  circle.  Our  en- 
graving on  the  opposite  page  is  intended  to  bring  to 
mind  the  sorrowing  as  well  as  the  joyous.  Homeless  ones 
wander  in  the  streets  of  our  cities — do  what  you  can  to 
relieve  them.  Many  are  disappointed  of  their  holiday 
gifts,— try  to  console  them,  and  as  you  enjoy  the  merry 
sleigh  ride,  think  of  those  perishing  upon  the  stormy 
ocean  and  pray  for  them.  Would  you  be  liappy  this  year  ? 
Learn  this  lesson  by  heart  and  by  practice  ;  He  enjoys 
himself  most  who  does  jnosl  to  bring  enjoyment  to  others. 

Work  or  Starve. 

This  is  the  law  and  the  penalty  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  Thousands  are  trying  to  evade  it;  some  by 
making  their  fellow  men  work  for  them,  others  by  de- 
pending on  money  inherited  or  accumulated  in  former 
years,  but  withonUavail.  If  idle,  they  starve  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  They  may  eat  to  the  full,  but  eating 
without  exercising  is  against  the  law  of  Nature,  and  very 
soon  the  stomach  refuses  to  digest  the  food,  the  body  is 
not  nourished,  and  the  man  literally  starves  though  he 
may  feel  no  hunger.  The  hands,  the  brain,  and  the  heart 
must  work  to  live.  If  you  dodge  the  labor  of  learning 
lessons,  you  at  the  same  time  miss  the  strength  of  in- 
tellect which  mental  woritbrings,  and  the  mind  will  pine 
for  want  of  nourishment.  Thousands  have  starved  their 
wits  in  this  way,  until  they  wonder  how  it  is  that  others 
carry  away  all  the  prizes  in  life.  Many  starve  their  hearts 
by  never  exercising  them  with  noble  emotions.  Selfish- 
ness eats  into  the  nature  like  a  canker,  leaves  the  man 
hnngry  for  affection,  but  love  is  the  price  for  love,  and  he 
that  will  not  work  in  this  field  must  accept  the  penalty. 
It  is  an  error  to  thiuk  that  work  was  a  penalty  imposed 
on  man  for  having  violated  God's  command.  Man's  na- 
ture is  such  that  activity  is  the  law  of  his  being.  Every 
muscle  and  nerve  calls  for  employment  that  it  may  re- 
main in  health,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  terrible 
punishment  than  solitary  confinement,  where  the  eye, 
the  ear,  and  the  hands  must  remain  idle.  A  slow,  pain- 
ful death  will  surely  result.  So  then,  boys  and  girls,  strive 
to  love  work  and  not  to  shun  it.  Though  you  may  be  as 
rich  as  Astor  or  Stewart  in  money,  yet  your  own  nature 
will  suffer  the  pangs  of  poverty  without  active  exercise. 

A  Look  at  t Bio  Moon. 

The  *4  Man  in  the  Moon,"  if  there  is  such  a  person,  can 
not  enjoy  life  very  highly,  if  his  nature  is  like  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  The  most  careful  examinations 
of  astronomers  and  philosophers  give  evidence  that  there 
is  neither  air  nor  water  in  the  moon.  If  these  be  want- 
ing, of  course  vegetation,  such  as  we  have,  can  not  exist, 
and  human  beings  would  find  no  subsistence.  Yet  men 
of  science  have  not  learned  all  of  Nature's  secrets,  and 
some  future  Ilerschel  or  Newton  may  be  able  to  prove 
that  every  want  of  animated  beings  can  be  fully  supplied 
by  wliat  is  produced  in  the  moon.  One  astronomer 
claims  to  have  discovered  traces  of  vegetation  there.  He 
declares  that  there  arc  spots  of  a  greenish  tint  which  ap- 
pear and  disappear  at  regular  seasons,  as  though  spring 
brought  its  growth  and  winter  destroyed  it.  But  the 
most  careful  explorers  of  that  distant  region,  with  the 
best  telescopes,  describe  the  surface  of  the  moon  to  be  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  desolation.  Lord  Rosse's  telescope 
gives  a  view  such  as  would  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  from 
120  to  150  miles.  Immense  mountain  ranges  surround 
Tttt  pits  or  caverns,  which  are  strewn  with  huge  blocks. 
The  mountain  peaks  are  from  G.000  to  22,000  ft.,  or  one  to 
four  milus  high.  The  appearance  is  as  though  volcauoes 
had  convulsed  the  planet  and  left  it  desolate.  Yet  we 
can  speak  only  of  one  side  of  the  moon,  as  she  revolves 
around  her  axis  in  the  same  time  she  completes  her  revo- 
lution around  the  earth,  and  when  she  is  betweun  us  and 


the  snn,  of  course  her  dark,  unknown  side  is  toward  ns. 
What  that  contains  can  only  be  imagined.  Ilcre  is  a  fine 
field  on  which  some  poet  may  exercise  his  fancy,  and  give 
U3  descriptions  of  fairer  scenes    than    earth  contains. 

A  Great  Work. 

Those  of  our  young  readers  who  have  visited  New 
York  will  remember  the  water  called  the  "East  River," 
which  separates  the  city  of  Brooklyn  from  the  former 
place.  Ferry  boats  at  ten  different  points  convey  passen- 
gers, teams,  etc.,  back  and  forth.  As  a  very  large  num- 
ber who  live  in  Brooklyn  have  their  places  of  busin ess 
in  New  Y"ork,  there  is  an  immense  tide  of  travel  on  these 
boats.  For  several  honrs,  morning  and  evening,  a  dense- 
ly packed  crowd  is  usually  found  on  almost  every  boat. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  from  any  cause  a  boat  is 
detained  from  its  regular  trip.  During  fogs  on  the  river, 
or  while  navigation  was  obstructed  by  ice,  we  have 
seen  thousands  of  persons,  and  long  lines  of  vehicles 
waiting  their  turn,  and  when  a  boat  arrived,  a  fearful 
rush  has  been  made  to  get  places.  The  sinking  of  a  boat 
at  such  a  time  would  be  a  terrible  catastrophe,  as  hun- 
dreds of  lives  must  be  lost.  The  citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
finding  matters  growing  worse  every  year,  last  winter  de- 
termined to  build  a  bridge  to  connect  the  two  cities,  and 
the  work  has  already  been  commenced.  It  is  to  be  made 
of  wire.  Huge  cables  of  many  strands  will  be  stretched 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  fastened  at  either  end  to  mas- 
sive towers  of  stone  work.  The  towers  are  to  be  high 
enough  to  raise  the  bridge  one  hundred  aud  thirty  feet 
above  the  water,  so  that  the  largest  ships  can  sail  under 
it.  In  order  that  teams  and  passengers  may  reach  so  high 
a  point  to  cross  on  the  bridge,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
commence  the  roadway  hundreds  of  feet  back  from  the 
river  on  each  side.  It  is  expected  that  the  City  Hall  Park 
will  be  the  point  of  beginning  on  the  New  York  side, 
aud  a  place  about  equally  distant  from  the  stream  on  the 
Brooklyn  side.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  bridge  wide 
enough  for  railroad  tracks  as  well  as  other  vehicles,  so 
that  passengers  will  be  enabled  to  pass  by  the  horse  cars 
from  point  to  point,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  two  cities. 
The  bridge  will  require  some  three  years  for  comple- 
tion, and  its  entire  estimated  cost  is  about  $5,000,000. 

Difficulties   in  Forging. 

Writing  masters  try  in  vain  to  make  their  pupils  all 
exactly  imitate  the  copy.  Each  one  will  make  his  own 
peculiar  stroke,  differing  in  slant  and  shade  from  the  pat- 
tern, and  also  differing  from  the  marks  made  by  any  one 
else,  and  thus  a  person's  handwriting  is  his  own  special 
property,  which  another  cannot  well  borrow  or  steal. 
Nature  is  wiserthan  the  schoolmasters.  If  their  plan  could 
prevail,  and  every  boy's  hand  could  be  trained  to  move  in 
similar  tracks,  bank  checks,  notes,  receipts,  wills,  and  all 
other  written  representations  of  property  would  soon  be 
worthless,  for  no  one  could  then  detect  forgery.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  write  somewhat  like  another,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive a  careless  observer,  but  there  is  one  difficulty  which 
forgers  can  never  fully  overcome.  No  man  ever  signs  his 
name  twice  exactly  alike.  There  will  be  a  slight  change 
of  curve  or  slant  or  shade  through  almost  endless  varia- 
tions. So  that  if  a  forger  makes  an  exact  copy  by  tracing 
his  letters  on  paper  laid  upon  the  copy,  the  perfect  like- 
ness at  once  shows  the  fraud.  If  he  attempts  to  put  in 
Blight  variations,  these,  being  original  with  himself,  will 
follow  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  thus  enable  an  expert 
to  perceive  the  forgery,  and  sometimes  to  trace  its 
author.  A  very  important  "will"  case,  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  recently  brought  out  this  fact  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  A  signature  to  a  codicil  added  to  the 
will  was  declared  to  be  a  forgery,  because  it  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  first  signature  to  the  will.  Professor 
Pierce,  the  eminent  mathematician,  testified  that  it 
could  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that  the  chances 
of  a  person's  so  exactly  repeating  his  own  signature 
were  in  the  almost  inconceivable  ratio  of  one  to 
2,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,  or  next  to  an  impossibility. 

What    the  Clock  Saiu. 

A  large,  old-fashioned  clock  stood  in  the  hall,  not  far 
from  the  room  where  James  S.  slept.  lie  was  often 
soothed  to  sleep  by  its  steady  tick,  tick,  and  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  its  clear  ringing  stroke*,  lie  hud  often 
wished  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  case  and  And  out 
11  what  it  would  do,"  if  he  pulled  the  strings  he  paw  hang- 
ing there,  when  his  father  opened  it  to  wind  it  up,  but 
his  parents  had  forbidden  him  to  touch  it.  One  day  his 
father  and  mother  were  out,  leaving  him  alone.  "Now 
is  my  time,"  thought  James,  and  he  softly  opened  the 
door  and  gave  one  of  the  string*  a  twitch.  R-r-r-ing 
went  the  alarm,  frightening  him  half  out  of  his  senses. 
He  hastily  shut  the  door,  but  the  alarm  rung  on,  and  just 
then  his  mother  came  in.  "What  have  you  been  doing 
to  the  clock?  "  said  she.  But  James  denied  that  ho  had 
touched  it,  and  as  he  had  never  been  known  to  tell  a  Ho 
before,  his  mother  believed  him.    At  night  he  went  to 


bed,  as  usual,  but  when  saying  his  prayers,  he  thought  of 
the  clock,  and  its  "tick,  tick"  slow  and  solemn,  troubled 
him.  He  got  into  bed  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but  could 
not  help  listening  to  the  clock.  Soon  its  voice  seemed  to 
change,  and  instead  of  "  tick,  tick"  it  said  to  James : 
"  You  lied" — "you  lied."  no  listened  to  it  until  he  was 
really  frightened,  and  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  got 
up  hastily,  ran  to  his  parents'  room,  and  confessed  his 
sin.  .He  was  freely  forgiven  and  returned  to  his  bed  in 
peace.  Now  the  clock's  voice  seemed  to  change  again, 
and  soon  he  went  to  sleep  hearing  it  say :  "Did  right" 
— "did  right,"  and  its  voice  never  sounded  pleasanter. 

Answers  to  Problems  and.  l*uzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
December  number,  page  45.") .  No.  2*9,  Labyrinth.— Keep 
the  right  road,  and  you  will  find  wealth No.  290,  Il- 
lustrated Rebus.  —  Indescribable  testacy  belongs  to  all 
those  who,  in  the  end,  overcome  sin  and  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil.  The  following  have  sent  in  correct 
answers:  Sandford  Horton,  S.  T.  Adams,  B.  C.  Bnrt,  W. 
S.  &  F.  R.  Ilyer,  J.  J.  Stocklin.  A.  G.  McComb,  "E.  F." 

3few  B'uzzlcs  to  l>c  Answered, 


No.  204.  No.  295. 

IRwtrated  li&us**. — Worth  looking  into  by  all. 


[COPYT.IOnT  6ECCEED.] 
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(Business  Notices  $3.50  per  A^atc  Line  of  Space.) 

Exposition  Univcrselle. 

The  intelligence  ami  Judgment  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion In  the  matter  of  awards  are  clearly  evinced  la  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from 

The  Exposition  Unicerselle  Illustrated. 

("Publication  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Commission"): 

"By  their  skill,  universally  recognised,  Messrs.  Wheeler 
&  "Wilson  added  to  Howe's  system  of  sewing  machines  im- 
portant modifications,  which  have  placed  them  In  the  Iront 
rank  of  manufacturers. 

"The  gold  medal  which  has  just  been  awarded  them 
affirms,  moreover,  that  none  oi  the  machines  from  the  work- 
shop of  Howe,  or  of  his  principal  tributaries,  unite  the  qual- 
ities of  simplicity  and  solidity  of  mechanism  by  which  these, 
machines  arc  distinguished  above  all  others. 

"  In  their  machine,  remarkable  for  its  form  and  elegance, 
they  have  substituted  for  the  shuttle  of  Howe  a  small  flat 
dise  which  revolves  vertically  with  unvarying  swiftness. 
Hence  this  machine  is  the  most  simple  of  all,  and  notwith- 
standing Its  great  precision  in  operation,  its  price  is  not 
above  that  of  the  most  imperfect  systems. 

"Elegance,  perfection  of  work,  simplicity,  solidity  of  me- 
chanism, and  facility  of  management,  such  are  the  essential 
qualities  united  in  the  Wheeler  <fc  Wilson  machine,  consti- 
tuting a  superiority  which  the  Jury  has  with  unanimity 
recognised  and  proclaimed. 

"To  these  gentlemen  tlio  gold  medal  was  awarded  as 
manufacturers  of  machine* ;  !•  Mr.  Elias  Howe  a  similar 
medal  was  awarded  as  propttffator.  The  distinction  mado 
by  the  Jury  explains  itself. 

"The  original  machine  of  Thimonnicr  only  needed  to 
pass  into  the  skillful  hands  of  Wheeler  is  Wilson,  to  receive 
its  highest  perfection.  To-day,  thanks  to  its  cheapness, 
their  machine  is  accessible  to  all.  Its  simplicity  assures  It 
not  only  a  place  in  the  chamber  of  the  seamstress,  but  its 
elegant  form  wins  its  admittance  into  the  most  sumptuous 
parlor." 


MPUK.liER'S  PATENT 

EXTENSION  LADDER. 

KEADILT   LENGTHENED  OR  SHORTENED,  IS  SELF- 

SCPPORTIXG,  EASILY  TRANSPORTED, 

Convertible  Into  a  STEP-LADDER  or  SCAFFOLD. 

IS  USEFUL   TO 

HOUSEKEEPERS, 

FARMERS, 

FRUIT  GROWERS, 

MECHANICS,  etc. 
MANUFACTURERS    of    AGRICULTURAL    IMPLE- 
MENTS, WOODEN-WARE,  ic,  can  purchase  rights 
to  make  a  profitable  article. 
STORE  KEEPERS'  orders  promptly  filled. 
AGENTS  to  canvass  may  make  a  liberal  commission. 
For  Illustrated  Show-Bill,  Circulars,  &c,  address 

Turner's  Patent  Extension  Ladder, 

133  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 
[Or  P.  O.  Box  8018.] 

ROSES,  KlIOIHMHOVmtOW  ~  AX\. 

LEAS.  mid  i  \?1  KI.1,1  AS, 

are  made  objects  of  special  attention  in  the  grouuds  and 


linn 


of 


PARSONS  &  CO.. 

and  are  offered  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  of  very  flno 
quality.    For  Descriptive  Catalogue  address 

FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK. 

fkRANGE  JUDD,    REV.  BISHOP  SCOTT,    SO- 

^^  lon  UoBixsox,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs. 
Lacba  E.  Lymax,  nud  thousands  of  others,  will  tell  you 
that  Dott's  Wasiiino  Machine,  and  the  Universal 
Clothes  Wringer  arc  a  real  success,  and  save  their  cost 
In  clothing  every  year,  besides  saving  more  than  half  the 
time  and  labor  of  washing.  Send  the  retail  price,  Washer, 
•  U.  best  Wringer,  $3,  and  we  will  forward  cither  or  bolh 
machines  free  of freight,  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling, 
and  so  sure  are  we  they  will  be  liked,  we  azree  to  refund 
the  money  if  any  one  wishes  to  return  the  machines  free  of 
freight,  after  a  months'  trial  according  to  directions. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent. 
(Opposite  Merchants'  Hotel.)  No.  32  Cortlandt-st„  N.  T. 

Now  Ready. 
SOLON    ROBINSON'S 

ME-WON-I-TOC, 
A  STORY  OF  INDIAN  LIFE, 

nr 

SOLON    ROBINSON, 

The  veteran  Agricultural  Editor  of 

THE  NKW-Voltlv  TRIBUNE. 

Price  $1.2"  hound  In  cloth:  In  paprr  covers,  75  cents. 

For  sale  by  THE  SEW-YoUK  NEWS  CO..  No.  8  Sprncc-st., 

N.  Y.    Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LL  WANTING  FARMS— Good  soil,  mild  cli- 
mato, U  miles  south  of  Philadelphia;  price  only  *55  per 
acre.  Also,  Improved  Farm*:  hundreds  are  settling.  Infor- 
mation sent  free.  (From  Report  or  Solon  Robinson,  Ag.  Ed. 
N.Y.  Tribune):  "It  Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts.  In  an  almost  level  position,  and  suitable  condition  for 
pleasant  farming  that  «e  know  of  this  side  of  the  Western 
Prairies."  Address  CHARLES  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor, 
\incland.  New  Jersey. 

BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  OR 

NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT-a  ropv  of  THE  LADY'S  FRIEND 
for  1868.    See  advertisement  In  tliis  paper. 


Oi  IS  a»l.  \  1  ,le«.  and  all  Gnm.rs  of 
Vegetables  who  wish  pure  and  reliable  Seeds,  should 
purchase 


which  : 


nted 


"  Reliable. 

Gardeners'  and   Planters'  Priced    Catalogue  for  the 
Spring  of  'lis.  Is  now  ready.    Also,  lluist's  GardenAli 
containing  !l.'  pages  of   u'seful   information 

O.M>i>'s  "I    a>t!i  mailed  for  a  letter  stamp. 
ROBERT 

Seed  Grow 


(lanlenii 


Addre 


BUIST,  Jr., 
j  Grower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Herald  of  Health 

for  January  will,  besides  its  usual  large  variety  of  matter, 

contain  a  contribution  from  Horace  Greeley,  on 

EXCESS   Iff  AMUSEMENTS. 

One  from  Tlcv.  O.  B.  Frothinoiiam,  on 

TWO    RULES   OF    PERFECTION. 

One  from  E.  O.  Haves',  President  of  Mich.  University,  on 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 
One  from  Mrs.  E.  O  akes  Smith,  on 

THE    FAMILY, 

and  more  tlian  50  other  articles  written  expressly  for  us. 
This  magazine  advocates  the  highest  type  of  manhood, 

PHYSICALLY,    INTELLECTUAL- 
LY, and  MORALLY, 

and  Is  now  the  best  family  monthly  published.  Try  it  a  year. 
For  30  Subscribers  at  $2  a  year,  we  give  a  Wheeler  &  Wil- 
son Sewing  Machine,  worth  $53 ;  for  100  Subscribers  at  $2 
eack,  we  give  one  of  Esty's  Grand  Cottage  Organs,  worth 
$200.  For 223  Subscribers  at  $2  each,  we  give  a  beautiful 
Colibrl  Piano,  worth  $150.  These  are  liberal  Offers. 
$2.00  a  year ;  20  cents  a  number.  See  December  Agricultur- 
ist for  full  particulars. 

MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO., 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


Little  Corporal 


M'.Jy  to  l,c  THE  llliST  PAPER  for 

Girls  ever  published  in  iliiacoi 

,  edited  by  ALFRKD  I..  SF.WEU., 


E.M1LY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER 
Volume  burin  Jnlv  or  Jnnnnry.       Back  No.,  tuppliej 

Terms.  Oi..-  D..llnr  a  year;  Sample  copy  ten  Mnl3. 
CRE^T  INDUCEMENTS  ar,  offend  10  tW  / 

clubs. 

Address,  ALFRED  L.  SEW 


se  clubs.  / 

WELL,  Publisher,    j--C) 


*  NEW  VOI.UOTE.— Look  out  for  "tlie 
-™-  January  Pictorial  number  of  the  Illus- 
trated Phrenological  Journal  for  1S6S, 
with  Portraits  of  IS  Kings,  Queens  and 
Emperors  of  Europe;  Patrick  Henry,  Ed- 
ward  Everett,  V.  W.  Robertson,  and  oth- 
ers; also,  "Signs  of  Character;"  the  Races 
of  Men;  Larrs  of  Iilfe ;  Choice  of  Pursuits; 
Science  of  the  Soul  ;  Social  Relations,  In- 
cluding I»ove,  Courtship,  and  Marriage  ; 
Education  and  Self-Improvement,  with 
other  matters  all  ought  to  know,  found  In 
no  other  publication.  Only  $3  a  year,  or 
30  cents  a  number.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  the  Best? 
TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

A  935  Sewing  Machine,  cither  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
or  Grover&  Baker,  will  be  sent  to  ant  person  sendlnc  us 
the  Names  of  Eighteen  New  Subscribers  to  the  NEW 
YORK  OBSERVE!!,  with  the  money  (863)  for  one  year  in 


ndv 


Sample  Copies  and  Circulars  sent   free. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jr.  &  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


«R1PE  TIMES. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  Invite  attention  to  their  line  stoek 
of  Delaware,  Ives'  Seedling,  lona.  Israella.  Concord,  and 
all  the  other  desirable  sorts  of  Vines  Dealers  buying  In 
large  quantity  will  bo  liberal! V  dealt  with. 

For  priced  Catalogues,  address 

FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK. 

A   PORTRAIT  OF    MR.  GREELEY. 

The  publishers  of  Trie  New  Tons:  Tribune  having  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  from  time  to  time  for  a  good  likeness 
of  the  Editor,  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Derby  &  Miller  to  furnish  copies  of  Ritchie's  engraving, 
from  a  photograph  by  Brady,  which  will  be  sent  to  siicIl 
subscribers  to  The  Tribune  as  wish  it  on  the  conditions 
below.  This  is  much  the  best  likeness  of  Mr.  Greeley  that 
has  been  engraved.  The  print  6clis  for  $1.  Each  subscriber 
who  sends  us  $10  for  The  Daily,  $1  for  The  Semi- Weekly, 
or  $2  for  The  Weekly  Tkibune,  the  paper  to  be  sent  by 
mail,  and  who  requests  the  engraving  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, will  have  a  copy  carefully  mailed,  postpaid,  to 
his  address.  One.  will  likewise  be  sent  to  any  person  who 
forwards  a  club  of  ten  or  more  Semi-Weeklies  or  twenty  or 
more  Weeklies,  at  our  club  rates,  and  asks  for  the  portrait 
at  the  time  of  remitting. 


THE  FARMERS'  CLUB  of  the  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE.— The  full  Weekly  Reports  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  Farmers*  Club,  puMnhed  in  I'll  K  NEW-YORK 
WEEKLY    TRIUUNE,   from    whirl,    the    Institute's  official 

report  is  made  up.  would  earn  year  maki'two  large  volumes 
ofoveraOO  pages  each,  if  printed  in  hook  form.  Two  Dol- 
lars per  year.    For  sale  by  all  newsmen. 


TO    FRUIT    GROWERS.— Fruit    Growers    will 
find  the  discussions  of  Fruit  Growers  published  in 
THE  NEW  YORK.  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  of  great  value.     i\o 
Fruit  Grower  .an  afford  to  he  without  THE  TRIBUNE. 
Price  live  cents.    Two  dollars  per  annum.    For  sale  by  nil 


TKTEW  YORK    MARKETS —THE    NEW-YORK 

-L*  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  contains  full  reports  of  the  New- 
York  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Hog  Markets,  as  well  as  the  Produce. 
Markets.    Price  $2  per  year.    For  sale  by 


STOCK-RAISERS  will  find  in  THE  NEW-YORK 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  a  vast  amount  of  profitable  aud 
interesting  information. 


THE    NEW    YORK    TRIBUNE.— Postmasters 
and   others  can   obtain    THE    WEEKLY   TRIBUNE 
gratis  by  forming  clubs.    See  Terms  in  another  column. 


TO    WOOL    GROWERS.— Wool-growing    is   a 
prominent  feature  In  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TERMS    OF    THE    TRIBUNE   : 

WEEKLX  tribune. 

Mail  Subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year— 52  numbers $?.00 

do.  Clubs  of  five.  9.00 

Ten  copies  or  over,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers, 

each 1.70 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  ol"  subscribed 31.00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address 16.00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address 30.00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten. 
For  sale  by  all  Newsmen. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  Subscribers,  I  cop}*,  1  year— 101  nnmbers $1.00 

do  2  copies,    do.  do.  7.00 

do.  5  copies,  or  over,  for  each  coj>y 3.00 

Persons  remitting  for  10  copies  $30,  will  receive  an  extra 

copy  for  six  months. 
Persons  remitting  for  15  copies  $15,  will  receive  an  extra 

copy  one  year. 
For  5100  we  will  send  thirty-four  copies  and  The  Daily 
Tbibunb. 

THE  NEW-YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

Is  published  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  at  $10  per 
year;  $5forsIx  months. 

THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  FOR  1S6S,  will  be  ready  In 
January,  1863.    Price,  twenty  cents;  Seven  for  a  Dollar. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Merchants,  Manufacturers.  Inventors,  Schools,  Real  Estate- 
Owners,  those  Wanting  Farms,  Implement  Manufacturers 
Dealers  In  Stock,  Seeds,  and  all  others  who  desire  to  reach 
Customers  In  all  parts  of  the  Country,  as  well  as  in  the  City. 
will  And  It  to  their  interest  to  ADVERTISE  IK  THE 
TRIBUNE. 

RATES    OF    ADVERTISING. 

Dailt  TntnrxK  25  cents  a  line. 
TVEEKXT  TninuxE  S1..10  a  line. 
Semi-Weekly  Teibusb  SB  cents  a  line. 
Terms,  cash  in  advance. 

Drafts  on  Xew-York,  or  Post-Office  orders,  payable  to  the 
order  of  Tn«  TciBrxE.  liein™  safer,  are  preferable  to  any 
oUier  mode  of  remittance.     Address 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New-York. 
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GARDENING     FOR     PROFIT. 

(BY    PETER    HENDERSON.) 

This  work  lias  attained  a  l.irgorsale  in  one  Bcason  than  any  other  book  ever  published  on  Gardening  In  this  country.  Its  teachings  are  the  experience  of  20  years  in  growing  garden 
products  for  the  xreat  market  of  Kow  York,  and  are  alike  applicable  to  private  or  Market  Gardening.    Price,  S1.50  by  Mail,  prepaid. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1S6S,  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS  Is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  for  25  cte.  Also,  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1868,  of  Haw  and 
RAKE  plants,  price  25  cts.    But  to  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed  as  usual  without  charge. 

HENDERSON    &    FLEMINGS    SELI5TE©    £EE©3    Mi©    PLANTS 

FOR    MARKET    GARDENERS    AND    OTHERS. 


Asparagus,  Giant $    10  cts. 

Beets,  Early  Dassano,  Short  Top  Bound     15  " 
"      Henderson's    Pine    Apple,  Long 

Smooth  dark  Blood 20  " 

Cabbage,  Early  true  Jersey  Wakefield.  .1.50  " 
"            Early  Ox  Heart,  Winnlngstadt, 

Dutch 40  " 

"  (Late)   Flat  Dutch,  Bergen, 

Drumhead 40  " 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange 20  " 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  Nonparicl..    1.50  « 

Celery,  New  Dwf. White,  Boston  Market.   1.00  " 

'•        White  Solid,  Red  Solid 80  " 

Cucumber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Lonff 

Green 15  " 

Egg  Plant,  New  York  Improved  Large 


J.00 

16.00 
12.00 


Purple.. 


1.00 


Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter.  White  Sum- 


.Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Skillman 

"        (Water)  Ice  Cream,  Mt.  Sprout, 

Black  Spanish 

Okra.Tall  and  Dwarf. 

Onion,  Large  Red,  Yellow  Dutch,  Dan- 
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Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled 15 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  Connecticut  Field..  10 

Rariisll,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet..  15 
Salsify,  White  Oyster  Plant,  Scorzonera, 

Black  Oyster  Plant 20 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly 10 

Squash,  White  and  Yellow  Bush,  Crook- 


Bi'i'k 


15 


'*         (Latei  Bosto'i  Marrow.  Hubbard.  25 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red.  Fejee 30 

Turnip,  Red  Top,  White  Dutch,  Yellow 

Aberdeen 10 

Herbs,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram 60 

"        Sage,  Summer  Savofy 30 


per  qt.  per  bush. 
Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mo- 
hawk  {   50  "  »12.00 

"        (Pole),     London    Horticultural, 

Red  Cranberry 15  "  15.00 

"        Large  White  Lima 1.00  "  16.00 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Asylum,  Evergreen      SO  "  6.00 

Cedar  Hill  Early  Tomato. 


This  variety  (Illustrated  above)  as  tssted  by  us  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  combines 
the  qualities  of 
EARJLINESS, 

GOOD  SIZE, 

SOLIDITY,  and 

PRODUCTIVENESS, 
In  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety,  and  consequent- 
ly  we  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  Market  purposes. 
Price  25  cts.  per  packet ;   $2.50  per  doz. ;  $15.00  per  100. 


per  qt.  per  bush 
Peas,  (Early),  Dan'l.  O'Rourke,  Ex.  Early 

Kent $30    •'       $7.00 

*'     (Second  crop),  Champion,  Napoleon, 

Blue  Imperial 40    "  9.00 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 
Onion  Sets,   Yellow   Danvers,    Yellow 

Dutch 40    "  6.00 

"       White 50    "  9.00 

per  bufih.         per  bbl. 

Potatoes,  Early  Goodrich $3.50  $  8.00 

"  Gleason 3.00  7.00 

"  Sehec 3.00  7.00 

*'  Harison 7.50  15.00 

Asparagus  Roots,  (2  years  old),  $1.50  per  100;   $10.00 

per  1,000. 
Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants,    (Cold  Frame),  Wakefield,  $1.50  per 
100;  $10.00  per  1.000. 
"  "  Hot-bed,  75  cts.  per  100;  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  "     "     $2.00  per  100;  $15  per  1,000. 

Horseradish  Sets,  $1.00  per  100;  $7.50  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Implements, 
send  for  general  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING. 

SEET3S3XE1V 


AND   MARKET   GARDENERS, 

6T  Nassan  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


NEW    SEED    CATALOGUE 

for  1868. 
j.  m.  xiioum  k>  a  co„ 

15  John  Street, 

IVEW  VOBH, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  their 

ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    OF 

Vegetable   and  Agricultural   Seeds 


for  the  New  Year  will   be  ready  for 
cants  In  January. 


.illng  to  all  appli- 


James  J.  IE.  Gregory, 

GROWER  &  IMPORTER  OF 

CHOICE    VEGETABLE    SEEDS, 

Marblehead,  Mass* 

As  the  original  lntrodiwr  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Mar 
blehead  Mammoth  Cahbn<je,  and  many  other  choice  veget- 
ables, 1  invite  the  aUeiithm  "f  the  public  to  my  Seed  Cata- 
logue for  isiiS.  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Those  who  sent  to  me  tor  seed  last  vc;-ir  will  receive  it  by 
writing  for  It.  I 'make  new  and  rare  readable*  a  special!)/. 
I  have  cultivated  on  iny  three  seed  firms  this  season  over 
lift  v  acres  of  seede  an. I  seed  stork.  These  farms  are  over  a 
mile  from  each  other, and  the  fields  of  two  of  them  are  much 
scattered,  thus  L'ivini;  me  ahilitv  to  grow  many  varieties  of 
Beed   of   the.  same  kind,  while   each    variety  is  so  perfectly 


THEODORE  CH.  WENDEL, 

IMP0ETEE  &  SEEDSMAN, 
516   Washington-st.,   Boston,   Mass., 

WENDELLS  NEW  CATALOGUE  for  1863  of  Flower  and 
semi  out  by  middle  of  Janu- 
d  rare  varieties  fresh  import- 
.    -uses  in  Em-one.     Sent  to  all 
who  apply  by  mail  post-paid  tor  .".  cents,  and  a  stamp. 
I  offer  fresh  imported  Pear  Seeds  at  the  following  low 

50lfc  $100.00  2m  S50.00 

10tt  *  23.00  lib  $  2.50 

free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  nionev  or  C.  O.  D 

A  List  of  Tiee  and  Forest  Seeds  free  on  application. 

Address,  THEtHMHtK  (H.  WENDEL, 


isolated  as  to  t 


purity.    On  these  three  farms  I  have 


Garden  Seeds  will  be 

ary.    It  contains 

ed  from  the  most   reliable  houses  in  Europe      Sen 


SQUASH  SEED.  SQUASH 
Seed.— Send  three  cent  stamp  lor 
a  circular  with  cnrrraviiursand  deserip- 
tion  of  the  liveliest  varieties  of  f>ill  and 
winter  squashes,  with  lull  directions 
how  to  grow  them.    Address 

A.  PANGMAN  NORTON, 
.    P.  O.  Box  2341,  and  1 17  Nassan-st., 
New  Tork. 
Grower  of  and  Dealer  in  Seeds. 


GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

For  SI,  we  will  send  by  mail,  and  guarantee  their  safe 
arrival,  12  Plants  of  Jucnnda—O  in- No.  TOO  Strawberry,  which 
may  be  made  to  produce  1,000  planta  by  next  fall,  worth  at 
present  price,  $50. 

Order  at  once,  and  Bend  10  cts.  for  the  New  Edi- 
tion of  our  Small  Fruit  Catalogue. 
See  Dec.  No.  of  American  Agriculturist,  pane  461. 

J.    KNOX, 
Box  15  5.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


__  100  varieties  of  vegetable  seede  the  past 
inehulincr  nine  varieties  of  Cabbage  Seed,  eighteen  or  Toma- 
to, live  of  Onion,  six  of  Beet,  four  of  Carrot,  seven  of  Cu- 
cumber, fifteen  of  Corn,  five  of  table  Peas,  nine  of  bush 
r.e:ui>,  six  ol  pole  Beans,  seven  of  Squash,  four  of  Mangel 
Wurt#"l,  &c,  &c. 

I  can  Import  or  buy,  as  chance  offers,  much  of  this  seed  at 
about  one  half  of  what  it  costs  me  to  raise  It,  bat  1  do  so 
that  1  may  k/ioio  what  I  send  out  and  be  able  to  warrant  it 
fur  punty  and  freshness.  The  great  risk  with  all  seed  that  a 
dealer  Imports  or  buys  of  others  is,  that  the  dealer  knows 
onlv  what  is  told  him  of  the  careful  selection  of  seed  stock— 
and  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  seed,  while  the  person 
who  oilers  it.  though  often  times  reliable,  mat/  be  careless 
tgno;aut  or  dishonest,  and  if  so,  you  who  plant  It  have  to 
suffer,  as  the  dealer  can  only  reaffirm  what  is  told  him  ;  but 
if  the  seed  dealer  grows  his  own  seed,  then  he  Is  able  to 
affirm  what  he  himself  kn<»rs,  as  to  its  purity  and  freshness. 
He  selected  the  stock,  planted  it,  gathered  the  seed,  and  pre- 
nai  eti  It  for  market,  ami  thus,  vuu  who  plant  it  have  this  in- 
valuable Lrnarantv  from  his  own  knowledge  of  It.  Iris  thai 
I  mat/  be  able  to  aire  this  guarantee  that  I  grow  so  many 
ruin  tif.s  at  double  what  it  would  cost  me  to  purchase  many 
of  them,  while  at  the  same  time  the  public  will  not  find  my 
prices  for  standard  seeds  higher  than  those  of  other  dealers 
of  repute.  There  are  many  varieties  which  I  have  to  import, 
and  others  that  I  have  to  purchase  from  growers;  with  these 
I  use  my  best  judgment  and  experience  for  the  security  of 
my  patrons. 

If  the  public  wish  to  encourage  this  enterprise   (which  I 
dmiht  not.)  and  procure  their  wad' direct f>/  from  the  grower 
I  invite  a  continuation   and  fair  increase   of   the  patronage 
that  they  have  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed. 
.1  AUKS  J.  H.  GREGORY,    Marhlehc-ud.   .Mass, 


BEST  EARLY  TOMATO. 

Away.-Any  < 


ETABLE  NOVELTIES.    Add 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


CABBAGE   SEED, 
IMPROVED    BRUNSWICK. 

The  Earliest,  Shortest  Stemmed,  and  very- 
best  Drumhead  yet  offered.  The  Boston  Market 
Gardeners  all  use  It  in  preference  to  nnv  other,  and  to  show 

how  hiirhlv  it  ]s  esteemed   \n  tills  market,  we  will  state  that 
It  sold  readily  At   $i.00  per  ounce  the  past  season,   and  all 
*  •-  is  tlte  best  variety  fo:     "' 
int  produces  a  goo< 
m  20  to  30  lbs.,  and  ri  . 
»-.,..>. .....    ,....„. ,...,--.. ,    k.,e  quality  is  excellent.    Mr.  John 

Stone,  o  i  Marble  head,  Mass  ,  the  originator  of  the  well-known 
Strme  Mason  l>r uml lead,  allows  ns  to  state  that  be  considers 
it  far  superior  to  any  Drumhead  he  lias  ever  seen;  he  has 
raised  e;oo<l  sized  heads  the  past  season  in  Kfi  days  from  plant- 
in.:  the  seed.  We  warrant  our  stock  the  purest  in  the  coun- 
try.   For  sale  in  25  or  50  cent  packages. 

We  have  also  to  offer  a  small  quantity  of  the  Early  Boston. 
Market  Tomato  Seed,  the  best  variety  for  market  or  family 
use,  pi  -ice  10  cents  per  package.  Uv  enclosing  the  amount 
of  your  order,  we  will  forward  the  w^d  free  by  mall ;  send 
early,  as  our  stock  is  limited.  Send  for  Circulars,  and  Cata- 
logues of  Seeds.  A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  No.  10  South  Mnrket-sr.. 
Boston,  Mass. 
%W  Correspondence  in  English  or  German.  mM% 

hovey   &   CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED    GXJII>E 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden  for  1868, 

Will  be  published  in  January,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  pages,  illustrated  with  80  new  and  ffne  Engravings 
and  a  beautiful  Colorkd  Plate,  with  full  descriptions  of 
2,500  varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  and  complete 
practical  directions  for  their  cultivation.  Sent  post  paid  to 
all  applicants  on  the  receipt  of  25  cents.    Address 

HOVEY  &  CO., 
53  North  Market -st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Established  1842. 

Send  for  Our  New  Retail  Catalogue 

Genuine  Wethersfield  Garden  Seeds, 

growth  of  1887.    Packets,  Oz„  Pound,  Quart,  or  Bushel  pack- 
ages sent  by  Mail  or  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
Market  Garden-bus  Supplied  at  the  lowest  rate.*. 
R.  D.  HAWLEY.  Seed  Grower  and  Denier, 

Office  and  Warehouse,  vx:  uml  US  North  Main-st. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  near  Wethersfield. 

Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage. 


Sent  post-paid  ami  Mai  ranted  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mas. 
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Superior  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos#  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Late  Office  American   Agriculturist. 
Also,  231   Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS   IX 

Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Horticultural  Implements  & 

Garden   Requisites. 

The  attention  of  all  who  nre  Interested  in  Die  culture  of 
Flowers  or  Vegetables,  is  invited  to  our  large  and  well 
selected  assortment  of  the  above— comprising  the  newest 
and  most  approved  varieties,  both  of  European  and  Home 
production,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  For 
a  list  of  which,  sec  our 

New  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and 
Guide  to  the  Flower  &  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  Fourteenth.  Annual  Edition,  enlarged  and 

Improved,  contains  134  pages  of  closely  printed  matter. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  100  Engravings, 
and  a  descriptive  list  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  va- 
rieties of  Flow cr.  Vegetable  and  Agrieultur- 
al  Seeds,  Including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season, 
with  explicit  directions  for  their  culture  ;   also,  a  list  of 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Varieties 
of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

Embracing  many  new  sorts  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country— with  many  other  Summer  Flowering 
Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  Tl- 
grldias,  Lilies,  etc.  To  which  is  added  a  list  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  and  other  Small  Fruits,  Bed- 
ding Plants,  etc.,  cultivated  at  our  gardens,  with  much 
other  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening 
generally.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  npon  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents.  Our  regular  customers  supplied  without 
charge.  Order*  addressed  as  above,  cither  to  New  York  or 
Springfield,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

B.  K.  BLJSS  &  SOX. 


CUCUMBER— GENERAL  GRANT. 

Tlie  very  best  variety  for  fore  I  nef.— After  three 

year;'  I'xpcrienc?  we  call  confident]  v  recommend  this  as  one 
of  the  most  desirable  varieties  in  cultivation  for  forcing.  It 
also  succeeds  well  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  perfect  inform, 
solid  and  crisp,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  flavor,  Onr  seeds 
are  all  saved  from  specimens  averaoiin^  from  '^4  to  r.o  Indies 
In  length.  10Seecls25et«.  Also,  all  th..  leading  English 
and  Uoutinemal  prize  varieties  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 
at  25  cU.  per  packet,  or  five  packets  lor  $1.00. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row. 
tLalt  OJRce  of  Agriculturist.)  Ntw  York. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street, 
New  York, 

Have  Just  published  their  Wholesale  1,1st  of  Seeds 
for  the  Wholesale  Trade  only,  for  the  season  of  Bljs. 
Dealers  supplied  on  application  by  mail. 

A  Sixty  Pound  Cabbage ! ! 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Jfa 
.  ibbage,  I  ofTer  the  public  seed  growr 
ch'Mres!  specimens  of  the  purest  stock. 

This  Cabhurr  iias  been  grown  In  nearly  every  State  In  the 
Union,  weigning  trom  25 to  liO  lbs.  For  the  past  few  vears  it 
has  been  the  siaudard  wonder  at  almost  everv  Agricultural 
fair  in  the  United  Mates  and  Canadas.  The  public  mav  relv 
Tipon  my  continued  care  to  keep  the  seed  pure  from  all  ad- 
mixture, aad  fully  up  to  its  previous  high  standard.  Each 
package  has  a  fine  engraving  of  this  remarkable  Cabbage— 
with  rery  full  directions  for  culture  on  it.  Sent  po<t  pall 
to  any  address  for  23  cts.  per  package,  five  packages  for  $1 : 
or  100  packages  lor  KIM. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehend,  Mass. 

Early  Goodrich  and  Hanson  Potatoes. 

Grown   from    the    Original    Stock   by  the  sub- 
scriber, by  whom  they  were  first  sent  out. 
Priced  Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 

D.  S.  HEFPROX,  Ctica,  \\  Y. 


JUCUXDA.  —  OUR   ]VO.    70© 

STRAWBERRY, 

"  The  Prince  among  Strawberries.  The  fruit  Is  enormous- 
ly large,  and  the  plant  wonderfully  productive.  Fruit  very 
solid,  and  the  richest  and  most  highly  flavored  of  any  straw- 
berry I  ever  tasted." 

Jons  X.  Jkxkixs. 

Full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  Strawberry  furnished 
In  .ur  Catalojrne,  for  which  send  at  once  10  cts. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The   Three  Warrants  !  ! 


it  to  my  address  to  reach  me,  and  v.d—l  will 
warrant  all  seed  ordered  to  reach  my  rustomera.  1  Bend  out 
these  warrants  to  give  the  public  eonfideuee  in  this  new 
development  of  t  lie  scd  trade  through  the  mails. 

I  am  aware  that  In  taking  these  responsibilities  I  shrill 
incur  some  lueses,  for  sometimes  packages  burst  from  care- 
less handling  at  P.  O.  Clerks  and  other  causes,  sometimes 
thrv  :irt*  ln=t.  sometimes  stolen,  or  eaten  Into  by  mice,  but  if 
tlit'"publh'  will  stand  bv  me  by  ^ivinir  me  a  fair  snap?  of  their 
pun  uiiaL'e.  I  will  stand  bv  them  anil  take  these  risks  on  my- 
self.  Catalogue  of  over  200  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  (over 
1(1! i  nf  which  are  of  my  own  crowing)  sent  gratis  to  any 
address.        JAMES  J.  "II.  GKEGoliY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BUIST'S 

Wholesale  Price  Current  of 
Garden   Seeds, 

(Tor  Dealers  Oni.t.) 

Is  now  readv.  Those  of  our  customers  who  have  not  already 
received  a  copy,  will  please  notify  us,  and  oblige 

liODEIET  HOST.  Jk„ 
Seed  Warehouse  922  and  9M  Markct-st.. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ftEND  to  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Importer  unci  Grovf- 
?5  er  of  SEEM  WHEATS  AND  Gl'.ASS  SEED*.  Cham- 
bersburg,  -ft/.,  for  a  Circular  and  Price  List  of  Ihe  best  Seed 
Wheats;  best  Yellow,  White  and  Sweet  Corn:  Potatoes; 
Clover-seed;  Grass  Seed;  Spring  Barley;  Spring  Ityc ; 
Oats;    Buckwheat. 


Apple  Seed. 


TROWBRIDGE'S  GRAFTING  WAX,  of  superior 
quality,  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  make,  put  up  In  larire 
packages  for  Nurserviuen.  in  smaller  parcels  lor  retailing. 
Manufactured  by  F.  TRO  WBBIDGE,  Milford,  Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 

PURE    BOXE    DUST, 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Animal  Charcoal,   Ivory  Black,  &c. 

for  the  above  articles  manufactured 

aisrr  •  Hirer,  X  J.,  should  be  addn 
LISTER  BRUTHEHS,  15D  Front-si 


FARMERS   and  GARDENERS. 


Planters.  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  before 
purchasing  manures  or  fertilizers  fur  the  coin- 
ins  season,  are  respectfully  urged  to  sendtlieir 
address  and  set  a  Pamphlet  and  Almanac 
containing  certificates  of  the  astonishing  re- 
BiiUs  of  Double  Refined  Poudrette  upon  Co t- 
ton.   Tobacco,    Corn,    Grain,   and    Vegetables— 


ALKALINE  MANURES. 

A  limited  supply  of  fertilizers  containing  Potash  and 
Magnesia,  m£y  he  "obtained  of  the  undersigned.  Some  nre 
speeiailv  prepared  for  particular  crops;  others  contain  alka- 
line constituents  only.  They  are  cheaper  than  ashes  and 
much  mure  effective. 

Early  application  is  Important  to  produce  fin  effect  the 
Rrst  Beason.  Circulars  giving  information  and  directions 
for  use  will  be  sent  to  those  requesting  them. 

B.  A.  GOULD,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fine  Fruit  Farm  in  llammonton  for  Sale. 

20  Acres  of  good  land.    5}£  Acres  in  Strawberries ;  2  Acres 

In    P.lackberries;    1   Acre  in    Raspberries. ;    300  line  choice 

Fruit  Trees;  4 Acres  of  good  Cranberrv  mid  mack  land; 

^  Story  House.     Price  $3.5lK).     S^nd  1-t  a  list  of  Fruit  Farms. 

it.  J.  IJrRXliS,  Hammonton,  H.  J. 

FRANKLIN  TRACT.— 20,000  acres  on  railroad, 
New  .Jersey.— "25  miles  south  of  Philadelphia,  good  soil, 
mild,  healthful  climate.    Loir  prices;  in  lots  to  salt  buyers. 

.Some  Improved  i  irtns.  Man  and  full  Information  sent  free. 
Address  MORRIS  &  CO.,  Newfleld,  Gloucester  Co.,  N,  J. 


CLARKE  RASPBERRY. 

A  few  thousand  genuine  plants  of  extra  quality  for  sale. 
Send  lor  Circular. 

Hartford  Prolific  grape  vines  from  Fingle  eves.  No.  1.  $100 
per  1000;  No.  2.  $75  per  1000.    Concord.  No.  2.  extra,  $"<o  per 

1000.     Rogers'  No.-,  land  l.\  ?r>  nor    100.     lona.    $M    per    lnO. 
Samples  sent  il  desired.   LYMAN    FSAS5K  1'T.No,  Haven.  Ct. 


■MISSOURI  MAMMOTI1  BLACKBERRY,  2S° 
LlM.  below  zero  does  not  injure  it.  Hemes  1'4  by  Iff  inches. 
Plants  for  sale  in  spring.    Also,  : 


ttOCfc  of    Small 


|OA  ACRES   SMALL    FRUITS,  Philadelphia 

JLOVand  Clarke  Raspberries,  Early  Wilson  snd  KRta« 
tinny  Blackberrle-.  40.WO  Ivtches,  Anplea,  Pears,  end  Cher- 
ries. Send  «t:impror  Catalogue.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnamin- 
sod,  New  Jersey. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 


SMALL  FH11TS  BYTHB  MILLIOJi. 

Allofllio  best  old  and  new  sorts  of  Strnu  1.,-rnr •«,  Rasn. 
l"-i  u.-s.  ]iUckl,<-nic,  Currants.  Gooseberries,  if..  A-r.  Those 
desiring  to  purchase  larrelv  to  pirvnt  out  or  to  sell  ncain. 
should  send  slani|>  tor  onr  Wholesale  List.  Those  desir- 
ing to  know  how  to  plant,  grow,  market,  iic,  should  send 
ten  ccuts  lor  our 

LVSTttUCTIVa  AS,T>  DEscniPTIVK  CaTALOGF/H. 

we  have  made  Small  Fruit*  our  practical  speeialty,  for 

the  past  sixteen  years,  and  have  endeavored  to  clve  our 
methods  of  culture,  &c„  In  this  work.  Numerous  parlies 
have  written  lis  that   tin  v  ha. I    received  a  EreM    nuniherof 

Catalogues,  books.  Ac,  on  Small  Fruits,  hut  that  ours  was 
the  belt  and  most  ;>ractical  work  of  all.  One  prominent 
fruit  grower  writes  if:  "Any  personwho  has  never  grown 
a  strawberry  or  any  other  small  fruits,  can  take  vonr  J)e- 
senptive  Catalogue  anil  h-arn  livlt  just  Aoicand  whattorlo." 
A\  <■  speak  ot  our  last  vat's  f  1  SOT  I  edition.  Our  new  edition 
will  contain  many  additional  valuable  hints  not  found  in 
that  for  1SH7. 

Those  desiring  to  aet  as  our  Agists  for  the  sale  ofplants 
wiil  do  well  to  enclose  a  stamp  for  sample  rirculars  Ate 
Cy  101)  to  :»10  per  ecait.  can  be  realized  Yiysurli.  Vddrcss 
fTUDY  A-  HAM  E, South  Bend,  ]ud.,  or  PL'IIDY'S  FBD1T 


FAKM,  Palu 


a.   K.  Y. 


DEMOREST'S  YOUNG  AMERICA, 
The  Itest  Juvenile  Magazine. 
A  Casket  of  Games.  Fun,  Frolic.  Slush-,  and  Literary  F.x- 
eaileuces,  adapted  lor  the  Juvenile  nnnds.  liverv  teaeher 
rrrotnmemls  il.  and  every  parent  approves  It.  Don't  fail  to 
see  the  splendid  .iannarv  number,  and  secure  a  valuable 
household  treasure.  Single  eopies,  ;-„. .  mailed  frt-e;  veailv. 
■Si -"'",  with  a  good  brass-mounted  Microscope,  or  a  goo'd 
Knife,  as  a  premium.  Specimen  copies,  mailed  free.  10c. 
lane  .rest's  Monthly  and  Young  America  together.  J3r.ii. 
Atrrienlturist  and  "ioung  America,  ^3  00;  or  to  inelnde  the 
Monthly.  $4.50.  Address  W.  JENN1XG8  DEMOliEST. 
No.  4?3  Broadway,  New  York. 


JT7CUJSDA  —  OUH    JS'O.    700 
STRAWBERRY. 

•*A  most  remarkable  point  of  yalae  In  this  rarlcty  Is  the 
great  number  of  extra  large  berries.  I  saw  great  quantities 
ten  to  twelve  of  which  filled  a  pint." 

Geo.  M.  Bkeleu,  Late  Sec.  Ind.  Hort.  Soc. 

Pint  baskets  holding  10  berries,  brought  In  the  Xew  York 
market  last  season,  60  cts. 

Order  at  once^at  least  a  dozen  plants  by  mall,  for  SI, 
and  send  10  cts.  for  Catalogue. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


pRIZE  POULTRY,  OF  THE  HIGHEST  MERIT. 
TgUFF  COCHINS,  of  great  beauty. 
|-i  RET  DORKINGS. 

|>EA  and  SINGLE-COMBED  BRAHMAS. 
V^-HITE  FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 
V^-HITE-CRESTED  BLACK  POLANDS. 
MOUDASS,  (French  breed). 
rf^REVECCEURS,  (French  breed.) 
i j* OLDEN  ot  SILVER-PENCILLED  Hambcrghs. 
■KVniITE  CHINA  and  BREMEN  GEESE. 
A  YLESBURY  DUCKS. 
JJOUEN  DUCKS. 
■gRONZE  BLACK  TURKEYS. 


POULTRY, 

Imported  and  onr  Own   Breeding. 

Our  stock  having  taken  about  twenty  premiums  at  the 
late  Poultry  Exhibition,  now  stands  confessedly  superior  to 
any  in  the  country,  the  Judges  who  awarded  the  32/> 
Sliver  Cap  premium,  ("which  was  also  taken  by  us),  pro- 
nouncing them  in  their  opinion.  "  the  most  superior  collec- 
tion of  fowls  ever  exhibited  In  this  country  by  any  one  parfy." 
TVe  have  also  purchased  a  number  of  prize  pens  In  addition 
to  our  own.  To  make  room  for  a  new  aud  &ti)l  finer  stock 
shortly  to  arrive  from  Europe,  we  offer  a  number  of  onr 
prize  birds  as  well  as  our  other  stock,  for  sale.  For  Circu- 
lars address  A.  M.  HALSTED  &  CO.,  Agents, 
68  Pearl-st,,  New  York. 

THE  "WHITE  nOLLAXD  TURKEY,  White  Su- 
matra Game  Fowls  and  Improved  Odin  Chester  Hop*  nro 
bred  and  sold  only  hr  T..  B.  SILVER, Saleui,  O.  Send  slump 
fur  Lithograph  portraits. 

CASHMERE    GOATS.— 150    Cashmere     Shawl 
Goats,  selected  In  Astft,  by  Israel  S,  Dletil,  tor  '•aio. 
Address  CHABLEfl  B.  BliOWK, 

60  Broadwity.  New  Vork. 

ClWINC-^27  pages  devoted  to  Breedfn^,  Feed- 
-^  Inc.  and  tlie  cenSal  maimgement  of  suine.  sent  to  any 
ftildreason  rerdpt  <-!'  a-,  cem-*.'  Worth  ten  times  ite  c<*t. 
Every  farmer  should  nave  It  Address  JAMES  YOLNG,  Jr.. 
Marahalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

To  Agricultural  Societies. 

Diploma*  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  npnroprlate  designs, 
plain  or  )n  colore,  czn  be  Ind  >n  any  quantities  of 

THK  MA.TOI1  &  KNAPP  Engraving.  M'fjr.  A-  Llih.  Co.. 
71  Broadwav,  Xew  'Pork. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  mast  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 
Ordinary  Pages,  S1.50.p«-  line.  Open  Pages— S3  per  line. 
BuHnem  yolices—  S3. 50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATO. 

The    most    valuable    acquisition  of    many 
years. 

For  Sale  only  by  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York, 

Late  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Card  to  the  Public. 

I  have  made  an  arranaement  with  Messrs.  B.  K.  BLISS  & 
SON  to  furnish  them  for  sale  a  few  of  the 

EARXY  ROSE  POTATO, 

to  he  sold  onlv  bv  the  pound.    I  shall  bo  unable  to  spare  any 
more  before  the  fall  oi  18(18. 

During  e;ich  of  the  three  years  that  I  have  grown  this 
new  variety,  it  has  shown  points  of  superior  excellence.  It 
lias  uniformly  ripened  ten  days  earlier  than  tin-  Early  Good- 
rich ;  produces  less  small  tuber,;  is  eqiiallv  healthv  and  pro- 
ductive as  Hi  ir  jubtlv  rrlcbrati'd  vart.-iv.  and  i*  iis  superior 
in  table  quality.    ItM  the  beat  early  potato  that  I  have  ever 


eifcr-tcd  the  above  arrangement  with  Mr.  MellVLm,  that  . 
ini_'lit  disseminate  it  as  widelv  a*  possible  among  those  in- 
terested in  Hie  culture  of  this  valuable  esculcnr.  The  stock 
for  sale  beinir  quite  small,  they  will  be  ottered  in  one  pound 
packages  only— \v\\\c\\  will  be  mailed  p.ist-pnid  to  any  a< hires* 
upon  receipt  of  One  Doitar.  orders  will  be  booked  in  their 
regular  order,  as  received,  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  As  we  have  the  exclusive 
control  of  all  that  will  be  offered  for  sale  tril  coming  sprint, 
purchasers  are  requested  to  be  on  their  guard  against  spu- 
rious varieties.     All  orders  must  be  addressed  to 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON*,  liox  r.Ti-J,  P.  <>..  Now  York, 
Or,  231  Main  st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


INDELIBLE  PENCILS 

For  Marking  Clothing,  &c. 

FRICES:   Single,  50  cents.    Three  for  S1.O0. 
Per  dozen,  $3.00. 
For  'Writing  on  Wood. 
PRICES:  Single,  60  cents.  Two  for  S1.00.  Per  doz,  S4. 
Sent  prepaid  by  Ma II  or  Express  on  receipt  of 
price.     KECllMMENDED  editorially  bytheAac.  AomcrL- 
turist,  X.  V.  Eve.  Post,  Godev's  Ladies'  Book,  Scientif- 
ic American.  Chicago  Tp.rnrxE.  1'emdrest's  Magazine. 
The  Advaxck,  and  most  of  the  olli'T  leailui;  Airrieuitiiral, 
Religious,  I. u.-r^ry,  anrl  Puiitieal  Journals  Uiruu-hont  the 
land.    MANUFAC  I'UREU  and  sold  by 
THE  INDELIBLE  PENCIL,  CO., 

\orthainptoii.  Mass., 
and  sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

EAGLE  SEED  SOWER. 

Best  hand  Seed  Sower  la  use.  Prices  $6  to  $18.  The  seed 
Is  distributed  bv  a  Reciprocating  Seed  Box.  There  are  no 
mechanical  movements  inside  the  Box.  Clipper  "Wheel  Hoe 
for  pulverizing  the  soil,  and  destroying  weeds.  Liberal  dis- 
count to  Trade.    Scud  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 

Address  E.  D.  &  O.  B.  METXOLDS, 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


^HE   DELAWARE    LITERARY   INSTITUTE, 

FRANKLIN,  N.  Y„  has  full  equipment,  and  offers  a 


$£ED  POTATOES 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties,  among  which  are  Goodrich's 
Justly  celebrated  I  la  rl  son.  Early  Goodrich,  Glea- 
son.  Calico,  C'uzco.  and  Garnet  Chili— Early 
Handsworth,  and  Sutton's  Racehorse,  two  of  the 
earliest  varieties  known.  Early  Sebec,  or  Boston 
Slarket,  Extra  Early  White,  Early  Stevens, 
Djkrman,.Tackson  White, Wcvr  White,  Peach 
Blows,  also,  PATTERSOVS  CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  viz.:  Napoleon,  Victo- 
ria, Irish  Blue,  Scotch  Blue,  Skerry  Bine, 
Forfarshire  Red,  Regent,  Seedling  Rock,  also. 
King  of  the  Potatoes,  Early  Frame,  Red  Re- 
gent, British  Queen,  etc.  Pour  Pound  Pack- 
ages of  either  of  the  above  varieties  will  bo  mailed  to  any 
address,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Six 
packages,  $5.00;  twelve  packages.  $5.00.  Prices  per  bushel 
or  barrel  will  be  given  upon  application, 

B.  Kl.  ELISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st., 

{Late  Office  of  Agriculturist.)  New  York. 

Also,  331  Main-st.,  Springfield,  I*Iass. 

Fountain  Pen,  useful  present.  One  filling  writes  ten 
hours;  also  other  gidd  pens  and  discs,  send  v.;ino  m-  cir- 
cular.   G.  F.  IIAWKES,  CI  Nassau-sL,  .\eiv  Ioj±I 

AGENTS.—  N.  II.     The   N.  T.    Manfff  Co., 

37  Park  Row,  X.  Y.,  arc  still  surviving  Agents  with 

the  newest  amlh-st  selling  ambles.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  ./Ve*.    No  stamps  required. 


(Continued  from  page  40,  which  see.) 

Surpassing  excellence  for  fruit  and  for  wine  is  now  so 
iimt'ormly  conceded  to  the  Iona.thatit  is  scarce':}'  denied, 
even  where  prejudice  and  the  strongest  adverse  Interests 
prevail.  The  dilference  between  the  I<hoi  ami  Hie  other  kinds 
is  not  merely  ureal,  but  is  so  radii-ally  great,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  no  competitors  for  table  and  for  wine,  except 
its  companions.  Isr.iella  and  the  Delaware.  In  quality,  Dia- 
na follows  next,  but  at  as  long  distance  behind  as  Delaware 
is  behind  lona. 

Four  years  ago  we  said,  "In  hardiness  of  vine,  constancy  of 
production,  and  perfect  ripening  of  abundant  crops,  it  is 
not  surpassed,  and  perhaps  not  equaled  when  under  fair 
tre'Umei.t,  ineludinc;  good  plant*  to  begin  irith."' 

The  history  of  the  past  lour  years  has  verified  our  state- 
ment by  testimony  i'rorn  all  qna'rters,  and  shown  it  to  be  in 

11  aspects  the  vine  for  general  culli""*' 


to  leave  no  profit  to  the  produ 


and  nnequaled  facilities  for  propagation 

enable  me  to  produce  vines  uf  best  quality  cheaper  than  can 
be  done  elsewhere.  All  of  this  great  advantage,  with  my 
own  diligent,  eare  and  skill,  I  oiler  tins  season  to  purchaser* 
of  vines,  without  asking  for  reniujeratiuu  in  the  form  of 
profit. 


nder 


ilai 


i  offered.    Such  will  he  the  < 


standard  kinds. 


id   worthy  to  be  placed  with  the  other  thre 


ENLARGEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


On  the  commencement  of  its  Nineteenth  Year  and  Volume, 

January  4,  ISC:', 

MOORE'S    RURAL    NEW-Y0RRER, 

(The  Best  and  Largest-Circulating  Aoeicvltubal, 

IIOKTICULTCRAL,  LITERARY  and  FAMILY  NEWS- 
PAPER in  America)  will  be  greatly 
ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED ! 

THK  RURAL  employs  the  Best  Talent  in  all  Depart- 
ments.—Practical, Seii-ntiib:  and  Literary,— ami  cirulcaie-  in 
both  Town  and  Country  all  over  the  Union.  Canada?,  etc. 
Each  No.  comprises  Eight  Double  Quarto  Pages,  printed  in 
extra  Myle  -New  and  clear  Tvpe.  Hook  Paper,  etc..  with 
more  and  better  ILLUSTRATIONS  Mian  any  other  Weekly 
oi  its  Class.  In  brief,  ifoortK's  Rural  is  Ablu  Edited.  Pro- 
fusebj  Illustrated,  Neatly  Printed—  Practical,  Scientific,  Use- 
ful—Moral, Instructive  and  Entertaining  ! 


News  Agent  about  the  Rural;   u«, 

Bills,  Premium-Lists,  etc.,  (which  are  sent  free,)  address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  Rochester,  ft.  T. 


•'  ~*    iipi.ii4_  ' 


PERRY'S  GRAPE  VIXES 


Twenty-two    Varieties  of   Tomatoes ! 


three  seed  farms  the  past  I 

Tomatoes,  but  begin   to  save  seed  from  th( 

ripen,  a  practice  which  (as  experienced  gardeners  know.) 

tends  to  improve  each  variety, 

Maipay'.s  Fior.n's.  Kkyks'.  Mammoth  Cnrnr\nrA, 
Dwarf  Scotch,  Larly  York,  Et-heka,  and  French  O- 
RIGSET.  each  at  15  cents  per  package. 

Valencia  Cltjstki:,  Cook's  Kavori  tf.  Pmvo.i/s  Early, 

LaRGR     liKD.    SMOOTH     RED,    YFLLOW    FIG,     Red    CHSRRY, 

Tildex's.  ME.xici.2T,  and  Laege  Yellow,  each  at  10  cents 

per  package. 

Also,  the  following  four  varieties,  which  are  not  of  mv  own 
growing,  hut  were  obtained  irom  reliable  parties:  LkstekN 
Pbufbctkd,  Pejee.  Led  Plum,  and  Yellow  Plum,  each  at 
6  cents  per  package.  Any  of  [lie  above  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  uii  receipt  oi'  price.  Nearly  all  of  these  varieties 
sold  also  by  the  ounce.  (See  Catalogue.)  Mv  general  Cat- 
alogue, containing  over  two-uundivd  varieties  of  choice 
vegetable  seeds,  (.over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  mv  own 
growing),  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

JAMES  J.  li.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SMOKERS  ATTEXTIOX!! 

Haztuan's  Sezttr  and  Cigarette  Koller  Is  the  Smoker's  great 
friend.  See  advertisement  on  pase  42G,  Nov.  number  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.  The  Iiij!he9t  jnize  awarded  at  the  lair 
Institute,  Sept.  and  Oct..  1S07.    Samplenia- 


W ANTED,  AGENTS  to  sell  Boardman's  Patent 
Lamp-wick  Inserter,  and  Cast  Handle  Knile.    Samples 

sent  pos,t-p:dd  ->n   reeeip*  o(  -JU  cent?:   lor  knife.  :ind   vi  cuts 
for  Inserter.     W.  V.  A.  BOAUDMAX,  Xew  Uavcu,  Conn. 

&ENTS,    FAEMEKS'   SONS,  CANVASSERS, 

ETC.— N.  E.:  The  Xew  Torlc  Publishing  Companv,  14j 
Xassau-st.,  Xew  York,  have  issued  a  Compendium  of  Pa.-ts 
worth  kuowmir.  adapted  t"  a!i  >  la.-es.  tiMdi-s.  and  profes- 
sions. G0':0  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  Price,  TO  cents,  pre-p:iid. 
Send  for  I  ireular  of"Kcv  to  Honest  Wealth  and  Uaide 
to  T     ' 


JUCUiVDA,—  OIR    NO.    70O 

STRAWB£RR¥. 


Price  of  Plants  for  spring  of  1SGS: 

18    for 81.00 

50       "    3.50 

100       "    0.00 

aoo     "  10.00 

1,000       "    50.00 

At  the  price  per  dozen  and  Binglc  hundred,  we  will  fiend 
plants  by  mail  when  desired,  larger  quantities  by  Express, 
the  purchaser  paying  Express  charges.  Orders  will  be  en- 
tered as  received,  and  filled  in  rotation,  at  proper  season. 
An  acknowledgment,  and  a  circular  with  brief  Instruc- 
tions for  cultivation,  will  be  sent  at  once,  to  all  parties 
from  whom  we  receive  orders  accompanied  with  the  Cash. 

Z&-  ORDER  EARLY. 

J.    KSiOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHERRY  IaAWN  FARM, 

OUR  CIRCULARS  FOR   1868, 

of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currant*.  Goose- 
berries, Grapes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  8eed  Potatoes,  Veg- 
etable Plants,  (Cold  Frame,  Hot-bed,  andopen  ground),  sent 
to  all  on  application. 

Wholesale  Circulars  of  prices  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and 
Large  Planters  (only). 

All  favoring  us  with  their  orders  will  be  liberally  dealt 
with  In  every  respect. 

D.  H.  BROWiV,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

notice; 

Tlic  New  Edition  of  Our  Small  Fruit  Cata- 
logue contains:  Descriptions  of  all  Grapes,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  &c„  of  any  merit.  Also  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Concord  and  Ives  Grapes,— Jucunda  and 
Fillmore  Strawberries,— Hornet  and  Philadelphia 
Raspberries— Ivittatinny  and  Wilson's  Early  Black- 
berries,—Cherry  and  White  Grape  Currants ;— con- 
siderations that  should  influence  the  purchaser  In  the  cholco 
of  Nursery  Stock  ;  Select  Lists,  both  by  Mail  and  Express  ;— 
the  sccrctsol'  our  success  in  plant,  vine  and  fruit  growlns; 
—Prices  of  Stock  for  Spring  of  1SGS,  and  much  Taluablc 
information  in  reference  to  Small  Fruit  Culture. 

"We  will  inclose  with  the  above  Catalogue  a  directed  En- 
velope and  an  Order  List,  giving  the  plainest  Instructions 
Low  to  order,  and  forward  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  eta. 

J.  KIVOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  fa. 

The  New  Cabbage  I 

Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick  Cabbage  Is  a 

great  acquisition,  it  being  earlier  and  larger  sized  than  any 
other  Lard  heading  drumhead  variety  yet  ottered  to  tho 
public.     The  Boston  Market  Gardeners  have  adopted  It, 

buy  ins  np  all  the  seed  they  could  find  la=t  season,  at  $3.00 
per  ounce.  It  is  about  ten  davs  rarlier  than  mv  fctone  Ma- 
BOO,  and  the  head  attain4*  a  diameter  of  from  li  to  )S  Indies. 
It  is  vemarlcaMv  short  stemmed,  very  reliable  for  heading, 
and  thrives  fwelv  under  orriinarv  cabbage  cultivation. 
Give  them  a  fair  chance  and  hardly  a  plant  to  an  acre  will 
fail  to  mature  a  fine  head.  I  have  grown  it  for  two  years 
and  folly  tested  It, 

Mv  seed  is  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Fottlcr.  the  oricinnl 
grower,  and  le  warranted  pure.  Price,  sent  post-paid  to  any 
adilrcss  2".  cents  per  package,  or  five  packages  for  $1.00. 
Fnr  e,i].->  bv  t  he  r-aeirace  onlv  this  season;  next  year  I  shall 
have  U  for  sale  bv  the  pound,  as  I  have  laid  in  a  fine  loi  of 
heai;*,  and  shall  crow  it  largelv.  Send  for  Seed  Catalogue. 
I  grow  over  ]'0  varieties  of  carden  seeds  and  import  many 
sorts  from  France  aisd    England. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GliELtORV,  Marulehcad,  Mass. 

130  Acres  planted  In  Small  Fruits.  A  good  stock  of 
plants  fur  sale,  wholesale  or  retail.  Send  :ir.d  get  list  of 
prices  lor  spring  'i».    JNO.  S.  COLLINS.  Moorcstown,  N,  J. 
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COTTON    CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON 

COTTON   SEED  AND  ITS  USES. 

,  BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART   I. 

THE  COTTON  FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF    SOIL    AND    PLANTING. 

HOW  THE   CROP   IS   TO   BE   CULTIVATED. 

COTTON    PICKING. 

GINNING,    BALING,    AND    MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER'S  CALENDAR. 

PART  II. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
COTTON   LANDS   OF    NORTH    AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED   AND  SCIENTIFIC    CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON  CULTIVATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP ; 
THE  UNION  OF  THE  GROWING  OF 
COTTON  WITH  ITS  MANUFACTURE 
INTO    YARNS   AND   FABRICS. 

VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  THE 
USES   TO  WHICH   IT  MAY  BE  APPLIED. 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON ; 
IT8  HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  VARIOUS 
CLASSES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  PROPOSE  TO 
ENGAGE  IN  COTTON  GROWING. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  St,  CO 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  , 


A    YEAR-BOOK 

FOR    EVERY    HOME, 

The  second  number  of  this  serial  is  now  ready.  It  will 
contain  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress  during 
the  past  year,  besides  valuable  articles  from 

EMINENT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  its  pages  arc 
HON.  MARSriALL  P.  WILDER. 
PETER  HENDERSON, 
THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
JOSL\H  HOOPES. 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER, 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL, 
DOCTOR  VAN  KEUREN, 

DOCTOR  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 
S.  B.  PARSONS, 

JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
GEORGE  SUCH, 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
JOHN  SAUL, 

JAMES  VTCK,  and 
other  weii  known  pomological  and  floricultural  writers. 
The  engravings,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work,  are  numerous,  aud  make  it  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. It  contains  Tobies.  Lists  of  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  and  other  useful  matters  of  reference.  Sent 
post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.:  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


COPELAND'S    COUNTRY    LIFE, 

A    COMPENDIUM    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELANI) 

It  contains  02t>  large  Octavo  Pages  and  -250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions.  Hint*.  SuLTLrestions  and  De- 
tails of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

CRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
TheKHcfeen  Card'  I  receives  particularattention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  in-  .tales,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $5.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New- York. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  and  contains  much  of  inter- 
est  to  every  agriculturist.  Besides  the  general  record  of 
agricultural  progress,  it  will  contain  a  valuable  article  on 

Factory  Dairy  Practice, 

By  Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairymen's  Association,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
reasons  for  the  best  practice  and  the  most  approved  ap- 
paratus, buildings,  etc.,  fully  illustrated,  and  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  to  the  novice. 

Sewers   and    Earth    Closets 

In  their  relations  /■•  Agriculture,  by  Col.  Geo.  B.  Wabesq. 

Winter   Wheat, 

Describing,  with  engravings,  new  aud  valuable  varieties, 
by  Joseph  Hakris  and  John  Johnston-  ;— one  upon 

Scythes  and  Cradles, 
By  John  W.  DouoiiAS,  (folly  illustrated;)  also  articles  on 
Horse  Breaking  and  tin  Bitting  Colts,  by  Sam'i. 
F.  Headly,  Esq..  (illustrated  ;)  on  Becent  Progress 
ill  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  ; 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Jurisprudence,  Progress  of  Invention  Affecting  Agricul- 
ture. Valuable  Tables  for  Fanners  and  others,  etc. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  practical,  excellent 
in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  American  Farmers,  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  published.  , 

In  its  general  feature-  it  will  be  like  the  Agricultural 
Annual  for  1867,  containing  an  Almanac  and  Calendar, 
and  there  will  be  added  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements.  Seeds,  etc.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy 
paper  covers.  SO  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway, New    York. 


HINTS     TO     HORSEKEEPERS. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK   FORESTER. ) 

BE11TIFILLY    ILLIiSTRATED, 
C  ONTENTS. 
How  to  Breed  a  Horse; 
Ponies    Different  Breeds. 
How  to  Breed  Mules. 
How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 
How  to  Groom  a  Horse. 
How  to  Break  a  Horse. 
How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 
How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 
How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE,  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 
249  Broadway,  New-York. 
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Premium  Circular  of 

METHODIST! 


AX  EIGHT-PAGE  "WKEEXY  NEWSPAPER. 

3F2.oXis3-0"^.s»     «*2     Iiiterary. 

Terms  to  rila.il  Subscribers,  Two  Dollars  aiitl 

t^itiy  Cents   \nr  Year,  in  advance.    Postage  [>;■<■■ 

i»:>i'l    at    il:"    i'  >  -ioU'icv.   wla-r(j    rei't-'ivcrt.   Twenty  Cents  ]u-r 

year.    Twenty  Cents  must  be  added  by  Canada  subscribers 
to  prepay  | 

Office    I  14   Nassau-st.,  New  York, 

PREMIUMS  TO  CANVASSERS ! 

The  Publishers  of  the  Methodist  enter  upon  the  canvass 
for  new  subscribers  for  1863,  with  the  determination  to  make 
It  the  interest  of  all  to  engage  in  the  work-.  As  inducements 
to  those  who  will  engage  in  getting  up  clubs,  they  propose 
the  following  premiums  : 


I.-FERGOD2CALS, 
Two    Newspapers    for    $3. 

A  PREMIUM  FOR  fOUNG  PEOPLE. 

For  S3  we  will  send  The  Methodist  and  The  Riverside 
Magazine  for  Young  People  t'>  any  subscriber  for  One 
Year. 

For  §5  we  will  send  The  Methodist  and  the  Ladies'  Re- 
pository to  January  1st.  1869. 

For  S3  we  will  fend  Harper's  Illustrated  Weekly,  Har- 
per's Monthly  Magazine,  or  The  Bazak,  and  the  Meth- 
odist, to  any  subscriber  for  One  Year. 
The  above  offer  applies  to  either  new  subscribers  or  old 

subscribers  renewing  their  subscriptions  and  Bending  direct 

to  this  office. 

SI.    BOOKS. 

For  3  Subscribers,  at  S2.30  each,  Prayers  from  Plymouth 
Pulpit,  sent  post-paid.  1  vol.,  cloth  binding,  beveled  edge. 
Price,  $1.75. 

For*  Subscribers,  at  82.50  each,  the  /.'■ 
(Sow?,  and  the  Ke*t>rrir!'fii  >•/  the   Body,  in    two  volumes, 
by  Rev.  H.  Mattisou,  D.D.    About  400  pages  each. 

For  3  Subscribers,  the  first  vol.  of  McClinlock   &    SI 
Cyclopedia,  a  complete  Biblical,  Theological,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  Biographical  Dictionary  of  nearly  one  thousand 
,  with  numerous  illustrations.    Price,  $5  in   cloth 
binding. 

For  G  Subscribers  the  same,  in  full  sheep  binding.  Prii      - 

For  8  Subscribers,  the  same,  in  half  morocco.  Price,  $7. 
All  the  remaining  volumes  will  be  furnished  on  same 
terms  as  soon  as  published. 

1  o]  S  Subscribers,  at  $2.50  each,  Wel)ster*s  flfew  National 
Pi  tortal  Dictionary,  1000  pages,  and  over  600  engravings, 
in  sheep  binding. 

Postage  prepaid  by  ns  on  all  the  above,  except  the  Cyclo- 
paedia.   That  being  too  large  to  seud  by  mall,  will  be  sent 

by  any  Express  Company  indicated,  at  the  expense  of  the 

persons  receiving  it. 

Ili.-COLD    AND    SILVER    WATCHES. 

FROM    BENEDICT    BROTHERS. 
For  28  Subscribers,  at  $2.50,  a  Fine  Solid  Silver  Hunting- 
Case  Fall-Jewelled  Patent  Lever  Watch,  Arnold  Adams, 
Loudon.    Price,  $82.  • 

For  40  Subscribers,  at  $'3.30,  an  elegant  American  Wal* 
tham  Watch.  Solid  Silver  Hunting-Case,  Expansion  Bal- 
ance, Four  Holes  Jewelled,  P.  S.  Bartlctt.  Pra 
For  60  Subscribers,  a  Fine  Solid  Gold  Full-Jewelled  Hunt- 
ing-Case Lady's  Watch,  beautifully  enamelled.  Price,  $75. 
For  110  Subscribers,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  American 
Waltuam  Watch,  Full-Jewelled,  Patent  Lever,  Hunting- 
Case.    Price,  $100. 

These  Watches  are  from  the  well-known  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Benedict  Brothers,  keepers  of  the  city  time,  and  are 
put  up  ready  for  shipment,  and  guaranteed  by  them.  The 
prices  named  are  the  low  est  New  York  retail  prices,  and  are 
much  lower  than  the  same  styles  retail  at  in  many  other 
cities. 

BV-SEWBNC-MACHBNES. 

An  Excellent  Premium  for  any  Family. 

All  the  machines  are  from  the  best  makers,  and  direct  from 
their  manufactories.  They  are  carefully  boxed  and  deliver- 
ed to  any  railroad  or  express  company  in  this  city. 
For  25  Subscribers,  at  92.50  each,  a  No.  3  Wheeler  &  Wil- 
Bon Sewing-Machine.  This  style  will  sew  all  kinds  id' fabrics. 
For  25  Subscribers  at  82.50,  a  No.  1  Willcox  &  Gibb's  Ma- 
chine, with  Hemmerand  Feller. 
For  25  Subscribers,  a  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing-Machine, 

No.  23. 
For  2G  Subscribers,  at  §2.50,  a  No.  1  Florence,  price,  $63. 
Ma  kes  the  Single  Lock  &  the  Single  Knot  Stitch.  Price,  $63. 
For  29  Subscribers,  a  Letter  "  A"  I.  M.  Singer  &  Co,  Sewing. 

Mae  I 

For  28  Subscribers,  a  No.  24  Grover  A  Baker  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, with  Cover,  Lock  and  Drawer. 
For  30  Subscribers,  at  §2.50,  a  No.  2  Florence  Sewing- 
Machine,  with  Drawer  and  Cover.  Makes  all  four  stitches 
—Single  &  Double  Lock,  Single  &,  Double  Knot.  Pri<<\  s;~.. 
For  30  Subscribers,  at 83.50,  the  Ellas  Howe  Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Letter  "A."  This  Machine  is  perfectly  adapted  for 
Family  Sewing;  also  used  extensively  for  Man ul'aelu ring 

purposes. 

For  30  Subscribers  at  92.50  each,  No.  2  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
with  Glass  Foot,  New  Style  Heinmer  and  Braider. 

For  10  Subscribers,  at  $2.50  each.  Willcox  &  Gibbs  No.  i, 
Half-(         Walnut,  with  Hemmerand  Feller. 

For  4-0  Subscribers,  at  S3. 50,  No.  1  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Sewing-Machine. 


For  45  Subscribers,  at  82.50,  No.  3  Florence,  Silver 
mounted,  makes  all  four  stitches,  heavy  Half-case,  Lock, 
and  Drawer. 

For  35  Subscribers,  at  @2.50  each,  a  No.  5  Florence  Sew- 
ing-Machine, price,  *:<2.  This  style  has  a  beautiful  heavy 
case,  and  is  highly  ornamented. 

For  ?5  Subscribers  at  $2.50  each,  a  No. 6  Florence  Sewing- 
Machine,  in  Full  Case,  Solid  Walnut.  Tiiis  style  combines 
beauty  and  convenience,  making, -m  elegant,  piece  of  Fur- 
niture when  closed,  and  also  securing  the  Machine  from 
dust  and  improper  meddling.    Price,  §115. 

For  100  Subscribers,  a  No.  C  Florence,  in  Rosewood  Full 
Case.  This  is  the  finest  style  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Flor- 
ence Machine  Co.    Price,  $150. 

V.-ESTEY'S    ORGANS. 

For    Churches,    Sunday-Schools,    aud    the 

Parlor. 

For  50  Subscriber;,  at  32.50  each,  a  Four-octave  Cottage 
Organ,  Walnut  Case.    Price  $100. 

For  05  Subscribers,  at  82.50,  a  Four-Octave  Double-Reed 
Organ,  Walnut  Case,  one  stop. 

For  73  Subscribers,  $2.50  each,  a  Five-Octave  Double- 
Reed  Organ.    Price  $130. 

For  93  Subscribers,  at  S2.50,  a  Five-Octave  Double-Heed 
Organ,  one  stop.    Price  $160. 

For  115  Subscribers,  at  $2.50,  a  Five-Octa^  e  Organ,  Wal- 
nut Case,  with  Harmonic  attachment,  3  stop-.    Price  $180. 

For  128  Subscribers,  a  No.  21   Estey  Organ,  Five-Octave 
Double-Reed,  Walnut  Case,  Harmonic  Attachment,  and 
Manual  Sub  Bass,  three  stops.    Price  $800, 
For  Jfifw  York  city  sub*  ,  ■    •■•t,-ri<  r,  50 cento 

on  each  subwih,  .■  .,,  ■<■•!  >>■  .■■■■'  ■  '  ><•  -ill  the  above  rates. 
Subscribers  in  the  Canadian  Provinces  must  add  20  cents 

to  prepay  postage. 

The  way  is  now  open.  Commence  at  once.  The  better 
way  is  to  Bend  in  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  entered  on  our  books  and  the  papers  forwarded 
to  them.  Those  who  canvass  for  premiums  will  please  state 
in  their  letters  Mos  PBKurai  account."  Those  canvassers 
who  prefer  a  commission  in  cash  instead  of  a  premium,  can 
avail  themselves  of  our  commissions,  which  are  exceedingly 
liberal,  and  will  be  made  known  on  application  by  letter. 

C5^  Premiums  are  forwarded  on  the  completion  of  club3 
and  receipt  at  our  office  of  money  for  the  same. 
pecimen  copies  sent  free. 

E39~  Be  sure,  in  writing  to  us,  to  give  the  name  of  Post- 
ed 

In  remitting  funds,  send  in  draft,  check,  or  Post-otlice 
money  order.    Make  them  payable  to  the  order  of 

The  Publishers  of 

THE  METHODIST, 

114  Nassau  Street,  New- York. 


GET  THE  BEST 

Hi 


MEW  XL1ST  S  T  E. A.T.ILD 

OVER  3000  FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  ixrtfti  other  Dictionaries. 
I  to  every  in! .lii-eiir  family,  student,  teacht 

lint  prole.-- loanl    urni.     West    Lilu'.iiy  is  complete    wilho 


;o  any  other  English  Diction- 

ge  P.  Afareh. 

ave  astandard  Dictionary  at 

THE  BBBT  ; 


their  elbows.    A:i,i  while  j 

that  Dictionary  is    N.»ah  "Weisstek'n— the.  ortnt 

bridged.    H  you  arc  too  poor.  Bave  the  amount  fi 

hai  k  topul  it  into  vonr  lieail."—  PI.  r.'<n.  -luitrui 

"  Every  farmer  c  rive  his                     I 

rods  of  ground,  well  i  njilsol 

may  buy  it.    Every  ,.  ■  in  ,i  i,  .  ,• 

s'line  conspicuous  pi  ,  , 

nles  for  the  like  pun    ■  t  labor*! 


Publish!  ,i  h  t.  .v  i  .  Ml  in. [  IM,  ::;,:!:■  Id.  Mass.  Sold 
hyall  Book*,.-],  ei  >.  \i>...  ,  -r  j,  i  ...  i.  .'.  I  r.~  I  EP.'S  NA 
TIONAL  PIC  iorialpk  ITIONARY.    lulu  pages,  Octavo. 


I'illi  li  $li. 


Head — Popular  Packages  for  Everybody. 

Package  So.  1  contains— Guide  to  Correct  Letter 
Writing.  To  Etiquette.  To  Conversation,  To  Behavior.  To 
Speaking,  To  ( nunslnp,  lo  F.ridn]  Etiquette.  A  Love  song. 
Bter,  A  Negro  Songster  and  Joker.    Ten  Books,  all  for  $1. 

Package  IVo.  •£  contains— A  Photograph,  Some  Parlor 
1         A    I'ateet    Hook    Mark,    V  ( jligruphio  Myslcry, 


\  M.i 


.  Sen 


Some  Writing  Taper.  Some  Envelopes,  Some  Ink  Powder, 
A  Pencil.  A  Pin  Holder.  A  Golden  Pen.  all  for  One  Dollar. 
Packages  sent  postage  paid,  liv 

W.  C.  WEMTSS, 
575  Bi-ondwny,  New  York. 


JUCUNDA  -  OUR   NO.  700 

STRAWBERRY. 

"  1  consider  it  Hie  most  remarkable  fruit  of  Its  class  that 
has  ever  come  under  my  observation." 

Pi:.  ,T\o.  A.  Warder, 
Author  cf  American  Pomology. 

Plant  (he    Best Plant    tlio    Genuine Order 

SOW. 
Catalogue,  Order  List,  and  directed  envelope,  sent  for  10  els. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KNOX    FRUIT   FARM  & 
NURSERIES. 

Gragres,    Strawberries,    Raspberries,     Black- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c. 

Our  present  stuck  of  Vines  aud  Plants,  in  variety,  quantl" 
Quality,  is  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  counl 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  tuj  purckaser, 
in  growth  and  yield  of  fruit. 

Our  prices  will  be  found  as  low  us  the  same  quality  of  a 
genuine  article  can  be  had  anywhere. 

Send  at  once,  10  cts.  for  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Cata* 
loiue,  and  order  early. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


Ourlfcim^Falks 


Poems.— all  profusely  and  tastefully  illustrated.  The  vol. 
lime  lor  lsV>S  promis.-s  to  he  unusually  rich  and  desirable. 
Seiul  'in  eentsior  specimen  Number  containing  Prospectus. 
Tkems:  f:.u)a  year.    Liberal  dwount  to  Clubs. 

TTCKXOR  &  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 

QUR    SCHOOLDAY    VISITOR 

is  one  of  the  very  best,  cheapest  and  handsomest  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Magazines  in  the  world  !  Volume  XII  com- 
mences January,  1SI.8.  Form  Clubs  now  for 
new  Volume.  PREMIUMS  FOR  EVERY- 
BODY.— $1.83  n  year.  $1.00  to  clubs.  Specimen  numbers 
and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  10  cents.  Agents  want- 
ed at  every  Post-Office  and  School  District  in 
tile  United  States.  Address  J.  "vv.  DAUGHADAY  & 
CO.,  Ill  Walnntstrcet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Profitable    Eaisployiueut    lor 
the  IVinler. 

From  $5  to  $'10  per  day  can  be  made,  taking  orders  for 
Jucunua— -Our  No.  700  Strawberry  Plants,  and 
other  stock  we  offer. 

For  particulars  send  10  els.  for  our  Catalogue  aud  Circular. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TROTTING   HORSES   AND  HOW  TO  TRAIN 
THEM.    Now  Ready: 
HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 
EMBRACING    BREEDING,   HEARING.  AND  TRAINING 
TROTTERS:      PREPARATION      Foil     RACES; 
MANAGEMENT    IN    111  E  STAPLE  :   ON 
THE  TRACE  :  Horse  LIFE.  &e..  &e. 
Including  a  life-life  Portrait  of  Dexter,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  t'e  !■  i-t.  ,r--  ,.f  hi-  performances. 
BY  JOSEPH  I  A1KN  SIMPSON. 
One  crown 8vo  volume,  t  ;  '    [pa ■, beveled  boards,  green 

!  -e.irlet  elotli,  -i.l    I.  o-l.  .,:.,!    -.1'-.      I'lieeS-.      I'llliiislied 

bv  \V.  A.  TOWNSENH  ,v  ADAMS,  No.  431  Proome-st..  New 
Y'ork.  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  mailed  free  of 
postage. 

Journal  of  the  Farm. 

•  paper  of  16  psE 
■  Interests  of  S3 

E  PHOSPHATE 

HIGH  MASiURIXG. 

Price  Fifty  Cents  per  annum. 
UACgH  &  SONS, 

Pnl.li 
PHIL  A  DEI.  PHI  A. 
£§""  This  paper  is  worth  its  cost  to  any  farmer. 

The  Ladies9  inristian  Monitor 


Just  PuBLisnED,  "EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES." 
A  Book  of  New  and  '  ej-.  .1  ,  '   --  d    ,.i,   g  for  ad 

v:iiii-el  sneake 

',,-.    Thebesl  ■ 

V  1011  lieges.     I 
703  Chestuut-st..  Philadelphia. 


SMVGCrllVS. 


The  most    interesting  a 
Adapted  to  all  il'i-s.    Price  50  cents.    Sent  post-paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  by  s.  D.  Newcomb,  No.  171  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


D 


EMOREST'S  MONTHLY  .MAGAZINE  WITH 

additions  and  improvements. 

The  Jan.  No.  of  tins  ino-lel  mrmllih'  with  an  extraorilinaiA- 

arrav  of  us'-lul.  enter  laining.  and  a:  1 1  -lie  lea  lures,  iiielinling 

the  only  reliable  i.,Miioi,,i.,r  il, e   H.didavs;  original   si..;.,, 

a  let   1 in-,  I'V  I  lie  lie-'  a  e.ili  a--;  new  niu>  e,  e'egant  engiav- 

Iiil'^.    housellolil    ei  ,    !      .  ■    p      :■  .     -       :    '.    I  liuierous 

other    valunhle     lio\,.i      .;    i     .-.  :-,!.'.    air.:.,. v.        _'ed    the 

1 lei   Family  and   1'        ■  ■    V  ■        ■.    e     'V.    .:'    .  s       ■.  with  a 

valuable  premi.un,  :,!'•■;  •         ■  ■  •..     i     libs,  and 

low  terms  1  .,-  (In    :,,,  _  i,      i   ,.  •       ,.    i  ..      •    M  sub. 

Bcril  ere  secures  the      itSev         Jai  ..  n    i     i  r  &  Wil- 


1868.] 
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A    VERY    DESIRABLE 
DWELLING 

<  inlv  50  minutes  from  the  center  of  business  in 
New  York  City,  easily  reached  10  times  a  day. 

Has  the  advantages  of  the  Country,  and  yet 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  City  House — GAS; 
BATH  ROOM;  HOT  and  COLD  WATER  in 
other  rooms;  Kitchen  with  Stationary  Wash- 
tubs,  etc. ;  fine  Cellar;  Coal  Boom;  beautiful 
double  Drawing  Room  <>r  Parlor  ;  smaller  Par- 
loror  Sitting-Room  ;  Dining-Room  with  Closet, 
and  China  or  Silver  Wash  Sink;  Hat  and  Cloak 
Closet  iu  Hall ;    nine  line  Sleeping  Rooms,  etc. 

All  the  House  heated  by  Furnace.  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Apparatus  of  first  quality. 

Spacious  Piazzas,  Crape  Arbor,  etc. 

House  erected  during  the  Summer  of  1867, 
and  in  first-rate  style  and  workmanship,  and  of 
the  best  Materials,  with  many  conveniences  not 
usually  found  in  bouses  of  the  same  value.  It 
is  all  ready  for  immediate  occupancy. 

Location  High  and  very  Healthful — 7  minutes 
walk  from  the  R.  R.  Depot,  with  good  side- 
walks. In  convenient  walking  distance  of 
Churches  and  first-rate  Schools. 

Lot  on  the  coiner,  100  feet  on  ouc  street, 
anl  117  feet  on  the  other. 

Taken  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  mo.-t  de- 
sirable residences  around  New  York. 

Terms:  $9,800,  (no  discount,)  of  which  a 
large  portion  may  remain  on  Bund  and  Mort- 
gage for  a  term  of  years. 

Apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 

Rev.  B.  Si.  DRAKE, 

at  Office  of  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  GROWERS'  CO. 

r%i\f\  ACKES  HAVE  BEEN  SECURED— 
•JWU  more, if  wanted— in  improved  Farms,  u-nii  ,i«ei|. 
ings.  adjacent  t a  Hiilgelv,  a  Station  on  Maryland  &  Ik-la- 
war.  ■If.  I!.,  iu  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  to  be  in.itiilv  plant. -d  with 
choice  Peach  Trees,  by  a  Coin  pane  now  organizing  in  N'KIV 
YOUK,  with  a  view  to  n,  ,■  . . . ■  r  j n ■_'  t ! o ■  Ft  nit.     The  mean,  .ami 

Incipient  measures  are  en     istt  ftogentl     ten  of  Lndlsputa- 


n  '■.;,-  ■  r  .     iltn.      KorSlI  \TIK9  Of $10  or  exDlamil .  .11  I   ir- 

'  .'a-,  v.    '.  .'.--.  if  ilcclrcil,  apply  to  cither  of  the  fol- 

Drake,210  Broadway,  fins.  Office.) 

.Teh.  Coi-NsKLi.oit,  (  mice  of  N.  .1.  I. He  Iiis.  Co.,  l!lo  I'.'dwav. 
iilLEY  A.  Br.ti'K,  H'l  I.eniiaial-strei  l. 
New  York,  December,  1807. 


THREE  or   FOUR  NOVELS  for  NOTHING.— 
The  cheapest  \cuv  to  ><-. aire  three  or  four  of  the  besl 

:ml  litest  p. mill  ir  Novels  is  to  subscribe  p.r  TIIK  Xl-.W 
YoKK  sEMlAVEEKI.Y  TKIBINE.  which  publishes  each 
vear  iliree  or  four  of  the  best  Novels.  1'rk'e  lour  dollars. 
'The    paper   is  richly  worth    the  subscription    price,  so  that 


attained  in  a  few  hours.    Kilty-fourth  edition, 

\  1  ru  si.  itlfmf.xt.     Trie-  y,  ,  ,  nt  ..     Semi  ..i-.li  i ,  In 

".   A.  KOOHBACn.   l.'lKa.suil-st.,   New  York. 


JUCUNDA— OUR    NO.  700 
STRAWBERRY. 

"The  largest  Strawberries  seen  in  this  market  cluriug  the 
present  season,  and  probably  the  finest  ever  sent  here  for 
salt-  in  quantity,  were  some  monstrous  Jucundas,  sent  by  the 
Rev.  J.  KNOX,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Theywera  extremely 
large— 12  to  15  berries  filling  a  box— of  a  bright  color,  and  bo 
firm,  after  their  journey  of  too  miles,  that  they  might  readily 
be  shipped  as  much  farther." 

Xeu)  York  Tribune. 

Send  10  -is.  hi-  Small  Fruit  Catalogue,  giving 
full  description,  and  set;  present  No.  of  Agriculturist,  page 
3.',  for  price  of  plants.    Order  Early. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box   155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


NOTICE. 


"All  Men-  WHO  Usb    Plane  Ikuns." 
We  hereby  authorize  all  ''Hakowaub  Dealkks"  to  allow 

their  customers  to  try  our   "  (,'lovek-Leaf  I'laxh  Irons," 

and,  it'  not  perfectly  suited,  take    them  back,  refund 

prici   p  tid,  and  i  h  irg  g  Irons  over  to  us. 
Wb  w  \m-  Mechanics  and  DeaiiSbs  to  bum  no  Risk  in 

Buying  oub  plane  Ebons. 


that  i 


a 


REYNOLDS,  BAKBEIi  & 
Steel  Temper 


THE   HAHOPAC  HOUSE 

For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Epileptics 
and  Paralytics, 

This  Medical  Institution  lor  the  treatment  of  Epilepsy, 
Paralysis,  and  other  nervous  diseases,  is  situated  ou  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Mahopac,  and  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  locations  of  the  State.  The  House  is  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience,  including  gas  and  modern  im- 
provements, for  the  best  comforts  of  the  patients— and  also 
provided  with  arrangements  to  administer  trie  different, 
kinds  of  baths,  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercise,  a  billiard 
table,  &c,  and  everything  necessary  to  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  patients.  Casesof  Dipsomania  or  other  nervous 
deraugements  induced  by  intemperance,  arc  also  admitted 
into  the  Institution.    For  farther  information  address 

DR.  M:  GONZALEZ  ECHEVEIiRIA,  Medical  Superin- 
tendent, Lake  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.JTJOTJ3VI>A-— OUR  NO.   700 

"Could  corroborate  all  that  others  have  said  of  Its  great 

beauty,  size,  and  excellence  of  flavor." 

M.  B.  Bateuam,  Sec.  Ohio  Pom.  Boc. 
Send  10  cts.  for  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and 
SI  for  19  plants  by  mail.  -.««• 

J.  KnUAf 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  GREELEY. 

The  publishers  of  Thk  TniBUNE  are  sending  a  first-rate 
steel-engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Greeley  to  yearly  subscribers 
to  The  TiuisuNK.    For  particulars  sec  advertisement. 

rrilE  CHEAPEST    PLACE    TO    BUY    TREES, 
-*-  L.  L.  Whitloce's  All  Xi  kshkihs  in-  o.ve. 

37  Pack  Row,  New  York. 

ONE  DOZ.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  &  WHIT - 


■Thc  Farmer's  Accountant." 


t  tor  keeping  Fa 


Is.    Simple,  comprclien- 

■  k  l'nr  future  i-. ■  1 .  i 
times  irs  .  ..-t 
e  year.-.    Published  iii  two 


EBKINS,  Cllesti 


Jersey  Bulls  for  Sale. 


H.  i  .  SIIEUMAN.  Cblcopee,  Mass. 

END  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  OF  L.  L.  WHIT- 
LOOK'8  ALL  Ndbsekies  IX  "M. 

liOW,  X™  TOEK. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Jndd  &  Co..  81o  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
..■■■.  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  ,|     p.)  !;„;  f  ;   50 

All.-u's     ::    I        \  ■  .  ■   i    l         !■...,    ■ 1   50 

.:.  I    ■  II        ...      u         .■  ,.    v.    mils  1  ro 


Br'sGtvide. 
rdenev 

1  Fruit  Book. 


Dadd's  (Ge  i.H     Modern   Hi  1  e  Doctor 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor.  

Dana's  Muck  Manual  ,..     125 

Dog  anil  G nil  {Hooper's) paper,  Lil'c...  .elolli. . 


'■all.  ,.,!■:        !   :•      ,., 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cultiiri-t 

Fuller's  Strawberry  i  ulturlsl 

Car.lenihg  fur  I'rulil,  liv  Peter  Ilenileison 151) 

drape  Vine,  bv  Pp. I'.  V.  Mohr 1110 

Squashes  paper..      80 


50 

1  50 
',  50 

1  50 


Giienon  on  Milcli  Cows 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers 
Hop  Cult 


10 

.loll list. m's  A eiiieultuv.il  I  lieuie-try 1  15 

.loluistoii's  Kleinenls.il'  Agnculin'ral  Cliemistrv..    .       .1:0 

Leuchar's   How  to  Buil.l  Hot-houses 

Miles  mi  Hie  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mv  Vinevanl  at   Lake 


alio  Agriculture 


ao 


■'anil  of  Four  Acres paper,  30e.  ..cloth.. 

■c  cm  Snaii  I, errv  Culture la 

and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  iY.  Johnson  .  123 


i=o 

Uandall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  "a 

Hanilall's  Fiue  Wool  sheep"  Husbandry I  [10 

Richardson  on  tlie  Doe: paocr  30  cenis cloth  a 

Rivers'  Miniature  I  ran  Garden 1  00 

Rural   Annual,  bv  .loseph  Harris..           25 

Rural  Annual  {Hint  i- 1  s  n,-,  bound, g  Vols Each  1  60 

Saiin.lers'  Dniiie-i.e  1' I    ■.    paper,  10  c. bound  15 

Seheiick's  c.anii  ini'.TcilUuot 75 

Skillful  llousewilc         

Steu'all'a  i.lolmi  Stable  Book l't 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals i  I  I 

Tobacco  Culture       .       25 

1  ...Ms  .  S.  E.)  Young  Fanner's  Manual 1   Ml 

War.ier's  Hedges  ami  F.vei  greens 1  51) 

Youatt  and  Snootier  on  Hie  Horse .. 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle   1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  Oil 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  iu  Stock  tile  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.... (Holly) 75 

Barn's  Fruit  Harden     1  75 

Benmnt's  Poulterer's  Companion '. ;i'i 

Ibi.lgeni aa's  Young  laardener's  Assistant '!  50 

lbiii. it's  Age  of  Horses,  i  English  or  German) 50 


3  00 

5  00 

2  5(1 

2  50 


Flinl  .c     rlcsL. 

Flint',  -.!    .      '      .'.-',  i  D.     ".    I  'inning 

Frank  Fori-nr'-  II. .:■-.■  ,,.,<  Horsemanship, 8vo., gilt 

bail 2000 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports, 6ro^  tinted  paper,  gilt 
Frank  Por ester's  l-'iiii  and  Fis'l'iiug.  sva.'g'iii'ba'ek,  i66 


Frar 


Manual  lor  Young  Sportfi- 


.  :ii 


300 

Ittl     il     1  50 

1  25 

Oils  in  cue  Yea... 

re  and  Wine  Making. ..        5  On 

.  ...I'll    5  DO 


. .  3  ?0 
1  50 
1  25 


Mayhew'a  Illustrated  Uorse  Doctor 

Mavhcie's   [Uuatrateil    II.  iisr    Management 
Mavlieiv's  I'raclical    BuokKeeping  i.ir  Farmers. 
Blanks    tor  do.  do.  

MeMaiein's  American  Gardener    . 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd        ...  

Mv  Farm  of  Edgewood 

Parkinan's  Book  of  Roses    

.        lae  [Jose 
nincy,  i  Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle     


Rand's  Bulbs 


lor  Bailor  ami  Gar.len 


,  Mavhew.  ami  Hutchinson.— Edited 

.'!'.!  li.llllSVO 3  00 

f  Bin  al  Affairs SO 

..ttages              3  01) 

Home  Garden    -  2  00 

,1   isui7         Paper,  7dc.  cloth,  100 

1  50 
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[January, 


General  Agents, 
Messrs.  WHEEL- 
ER. PARSONS 
fcl  ■  >.. New  York, 
BIGE- 
Li'fT  BKOS.  & 
KENNARD,  Bos- 
ton, and  for  sale 
by  the  trade  gen- 
erally. Every 
movement  war- 
ranted. 

The  TREMONT  WATCH  CO.  manufactnre  the  only  DUST- 
PROOF  Watch  movement  in  this  conntrv.  They  have  a 
branch  establishment  in  Switzerland,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  L.  DENNISON.  (the  ORIGINA- 
TOR  of  t lie-  American  system  of  watch-making  >,  where  thev 
produce  tlie-ir  Balances  and  Escapements  of  a  superior  qual- 
itv.  The  cheap  skilled  laborof  Enroll. 
AMERICAN"  SVM'EM.  enables  thei 
article  at  a  low  rate. 


.  bysays  of  the  HARRISON"   BEE-FEEDER.    If  . 
nter.  Bend  > .' ~-n  fur  six  feede 
EDWARD  HARRISON,  Springfield.  Ohio 


THE  PERPETUAL  (WATCH 
CHARM)  CALENDAR— size  of  a 
two  cent  piece— with  plain,  masonic  and 
temperance  emblems,  needed  by  every- 
body everywhere.  Price  by  mail,  elec- 
troplate, plain,  with  enameled  figures 
.  'I  cents,  sold,  with  emblem, 
ditto,  $1.  50.       Address 

E.  MADEN".  101  Broadway. 
Room  3,  N"ew  York.  P.  O.  Box,  5578. 
Active  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


America*  Ixstttt-te  Fatr,  Oct.  26,  1S67.  Awarded 
HENRY  SEVMOIR  &  Co  .  New  York, 
The  only  Premium  Medal  for  the   best   SHEEP  SHEARS. 
'    lh-hie  Sheart.    These  SHEEP  SHEARS 


Worth  Your  Attention. 

If  you  desire  the  controlling  manufacture  of  the  best  cheap 
Fruit  Box  ever  invented -a  new  thin:— address 

A.  M.  WARD,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


GOLD  MEDAL  SEPARATORS.— Send  for  circu- 
lars describing  onr  Gold  Medal  Separator,  Portable  Farm 

Engines.  Horse-Powers.  Portable  Circular  Saw  Mills.  Drag 
Saws.  ic.    Address    "RoBLXSuX   Machine    Wobes,"    Rich- 


Best  French  Burr  Stone  Hills, 


and  Denier  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Ac. 


D 


AVIS'S    PATENT    THREE-MINUTE 

MIXER  AND  MASHER. 
mixing  cake,  hatter,  sauce ;  also  for  mashing  potatoes 
5  of  all  kinds.    Something  really  useful.    Lib- 
terms  to  the  r  Send      n  Ircnlar. 

H.  G.  SFPLEE.  No.  :-.'E:     thrav,  New  York. 


BAKER'S  CHOCOLATE  AMD  COCOA. 

PARIS   EXPOSITION,   1867. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

American,  French,  HomsopatMo 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 

PREPARED  COCOA, 

BBC  MA, 

Cocoa    Paste.   Homtzopathio 

Cocoa,    Cocoa    Shells, 

Cracked  Cocoa,  tfe. 


Lzaf.  Flo'ccr  and  ftifil 

c/  the  Cocoa,  wfta  g 

pod  opened. 

THESE  Manufacture?,  to  which  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
have  been  awarded  by  the)  cftie/  Institvti  s  and 
Fairs  of  the  Union,  and  at 'the  PARTS  EXPOSITION 

OF  1S67,  are  an  excellent  diet  lor  children,  invalids 
and  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  than  induce  the 
nervous  excitement  attendant  upon  the  use  of  tea 
or  coffee,  and  are  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians. 
For  sale  by  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  States, 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Dorchester,      ....      Mass. 

EVERY  FARMER  and  HOUSEKEEPER  should 
rise  MARL!  A  LANDMAN'S  Patent  Liquid  Bi-Snlphite 
of  Lime.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Wholesale  agent,  "W 
d  ARi:,  12  Water-M.;  and  113  Maiden  Lane,  Few  York.  - 


The  Standard  ('-hum  of  our  Country. 

JULIEN  CHURX  AXD 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

PAT.  LADLE  DASH. 

The  Jnlien  Chnrn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Churn  in  its 

various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 

Churn  of  our  country.    It  is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 

portions  of  the  Union,  and 

Purchasers  will  find  it  to  be 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  butter- 
milk thin  and  blue. 
2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  Salter. 
3d.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4th.— It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  in  the 
market. 


PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  S  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons,  $10.00. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons,  $10.50. 

No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  and 
churns  lOgallo:.-   - 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen'l.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
EASTERN  BRANCH. 
C.  PALMER  &  SON, 
Gen*l. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

Grifflng  &  Co.,  55  &  60  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 
Cupples.  Marston  &  Peck.  South   Water-Bt,  Chicago. 
Cupples  &  Marston,  North  Second-st.,  St.  Louis. 


Albaxy,  Nov.  25,  1S67. 

_  general   AonicrLTCRAi,  AVakehouse 
In  thiscity.  and  \v--nh.::  to  deal   -lireellv  villi    tir*'   parties. 


About  opening 


.  .eqiu'st  MANUFAf'TUREIiS  ol'  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  and  SEED  GROWER*  ,,-,  -.,.,,, i  t Ii.-i i-  cata- 
logue* and  Price  Li>t.  to  STRONG  &  DOUW, 

593  Broadwav,  Albanv,  N.  Y. 


^ELF-FEEDING    CUTTERS.— For   Hay,   Straw, 

^and  Stalks,  the  simplest,  fastest,  most  durable, cheapest, 

I-erated.    Sent  to  vour  nearest   R.   B.  station,  to  be. 

i.'iid  for  after  trial.    Airents  wanted.    Send  for  Illr.siratp-1 
Urcu.ar  to  PEEK-KII.L  PLOW  WORK-.  P.-.-k-..!ll.  N.  Y. 
GALE  i  CHAPIN.  Chicopee  Fall-.  Mass. 


~i^  "'".""  '-^y^ 


(0R.\   SHELLER. 

The  best  in  the  World  is  the 

improved 

BurralTs   Patent  Iron 

Corn  Shelter, 

to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
of  the  Manufacturers. 
DOWNES  &  CO.'S  MF'G.  CO., 
S.  S.  GOILD, 
Superintendent, 
Seneca  Falls,  BT.  Y. 


INCERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES. 

INGERSOLVS  HAT  AKD  STRAW  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLVS  RA '-•  AJfD  PAPER  PRESSES. 

ly-ERxiLls  HII'E  AST)  HAIR  PRES*E*. 

BOTH  RAM)  AM)  HORSEPOWER  PRESSES, 
tor  baling  all  kinds  ol  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  trees.  Price  $25. 
For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address  the 
manufacturers.  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y. 


<& 


PATENT 

^  Water  Proof  Hoofing, 


C.  J.  FAY"  &■  CO, 

3  2d*Viue  Sti..  Camden,  N.  Ja 


GltE'S    COPPER  STRIP  FEED 
(I'TTER  for  hand  or  horse-power,  acknowledged 
the  fastest.  r.i.-lEST.  and  every  way  BEST 


The  American  Paint— For  Roofs. 

Tin  or  Shinele,  New.  Old. orLeakv.    Will  not  corrode  met- 

:   ■       : 

■>  .   ,i  LS  DIMoN,  is:  Pearls-..  .' 

P.  O.13OX4094. 


[MPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable.    Jn-t  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
mateur.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN.  Laconia.  N.  H. 


■•\\'  \"VTED,  good  Agents  to  obtain  orders  in  the  Sten-: 
:cil  business.   Address  W.  II.  BEERY,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  : 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Do  not  burn  your  lingers  removing  hot  lamp  chimnevs. 
Buy  Asmus' Chimney  Lifter,  made  orbrass  and  cork,  light 
and  ornamental.  Sample  sent  for  25  cts.,  or  5  for  si.  Agents 
wanted.   Address         H.  C.  Witt,  5T  Cedar-st.,  New  York. 


AMERICAN 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  w-ell  ventilated 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit  growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Wf-sL-rn  N-—.-V. .;  :;  ,;-;  ,t  to  s.  I).  REDM  VN 
Box  and  Basket  Co,  Newfaue,  N.  Y.  ClB  oxaxs  sent  fkee' 


JUCUNDA---OUR  NO.  700 
STRAWBERRY. 

"The  plant  Is  as  thrifty,  rigorons,  and  hardy,  as  any  I 
know  of;  the  stout,  stocky  fruit-stems  bearing  up  a  weight 
of  fruit  I  never  saw  equaled. 

"In  color,  the  fruit  is  brilliant  scarlet,  highly  glossy,  and 
bristling  all  over  with  golden  yellow  seeds,  standing  out 
prominently  from  the  surface.  Flesh,  white,  with  pale 
salmon  center,  firm  and  solid  to  the  center,  of  an  excellent 
flavor,  juicy,  and  rich." 

A.  W.  Haeeisox,  Sec.  Pa.  Hort.  Soc. 
Plants  furnished  by  mail  at  SI  per  doz.;  83.50  per  50; 
S6  per  100.    Order  at  once. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  IS5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The   Prospectus  for  1883 
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resistible."— Boston  Com- 


JANUARY. 


1868. 


COMMENCES  A  NEW  VOLUME  0F 

THE 

wmjmm 

FOB  ¥©yn©  PEOPLE. 

PUBLISHED    3IONTHLY. 

ATTRACTIVELY      ILLUSTRATED      BY      THE      MOST 
TALENTED    AMERICAN    ARTISTS.    AND 
CONTAINS  AMUSING   AND  IN- 
STRUCTIVE ARTICLES 
U  PON- 
History.  Narratives  of  Travel,  Adventures  in  various  Coun- 
tries, Manners  and  Customs  of  Different  Nations, 
Biographical   Sketches,  Natural    History 
and  Science,  with  Delightful  Sto- 
ries for  all  Young  Headers. 
A  full-page  Cartoon  for  every  Number  throughout  the  Year. 

fBY.     THE ATTF.ACTIVE- 

THE      RIVERSIDE 


MAGAZINE     HAS 


MADE  ITS  MARK 


DY   THE    GREAT    DIVERSI- 
TY.    FRESHNESS    AND 
HEALTHINESS  OF 


The  Publishers  promise  a  steady  improvement  in  the  new 
volume,  introducing  many  nevr  and  popular  features. 

TERMS   OF   SUBSCRIPTION. 

?3.50a  year,  in  advance :  S  copies.  *0.."0;  5  copies,  ?10;  10 
| .".  and  an  extra  copy  gratis;  30  copies,  S35,  and  an 
extra  copy  gratis. 

Price  to  clergymen  and  teachers,  $3  per  year. 

Single.cc 

The  Riverside  and  Putnam's  Magazine  (SI  per  annum) 
sent  to  one  address  for  $5.50. 

The  Riverside  and  The  Nursery  (a  magazine  for  youngest 
readers.  ?1 .50  per  annum.)  sent  to  one  address  for  $3. 

Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

HURD   &   HOUGHTON, 

PUBLISHERS. 
>o,  459  Broome  Street,    New  York. 
V  Send  for  a  full  prospectus  for  Vol.  II.  announcing  the 
great  plans  for  next  year. 

».«  One  thousand  Ladies  warned  immediately  to  canvass 
for*thl3  magazine.    Very  liberal  terms  cC-red. 

nSWVHX'    AGENTS   WANTED    FOR    DR. 

1500.14.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Written  I'!'  TO  Of  the  most  d.ttiiiiuish-d  Dl; 
vines  in   Europe  and  America.    I)hi?trateu  with i  over  la 

«nd  offer  Extra  inducements  to  Agents  dealing  w  ith  n=. 
Send  for  Circular  an 
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PROSPECTUS  OF 


The  Hvmnsa  Post,  which  began  -with  the  century,  and  is 
now  sixty-seven  years  of  agre,  does  not  Intend  to  prow  slug- 
gish and  Bupine  with,  the  advance  of  years,  but  to  rival  in 
vigor,  enterprise,  vivacity  and  Independence  the  must  active 
of  its  contemporaries.  Its  editorial  department  shall  be  a* 
ably  organized  and  as  energetically  conducted  as  II  ever  has 
been;  our  telegraphic  reports,  both  by  the  Atlantic  Cable 
from  abroad  and  by  the  various  domestic  linns  from  Wash- 
ington, Albany,  the  East,  the  West  and  the  South,  shall  be 
as  full  as  they  can  be  made  ;  our  city  and  country  news  shall 
be  as  various  and  Interesting  as  the  events  admit ;  onr  cor- 
respondence from  Europe  and  (lie  principal  home  cities  Will 

be  Improved  and  increased;  while  our  agricultural,  com- 
mcrclal,  shipping,  market  and  other  reports  shall  be  as 
trustworthy  and  complete  as  industry  and  the  expenditure 
of  money  can  make  them.  We  have  the  means,  through 
the  generous  and  unabating  patronage  of  onr  friends,  of 
rendering  our  journal  Mm  equal  of  any  in  the  world,  and  we 
have  the  ambition  of  doing  so,  as  rapidly  as  the  progress  of 
a  and  the  taste  for  newspaper  literature  will  Justify 
additional  attempts. 

It  Is  understood,  we  suppose,  that  while  the  Kvkn'ixg  Post 
aims  to  be  primarily  a  newspaper  in  which  the  current 
events  of  world-history,  political,  commercial,  scientific, 
social  and  literary,  are  recorded  or  glanced  at,  it  is  also 
emphatically  a  political  paper.  It  cannot  separate  itself 
from  the  life  of  our  times,  and  particularly  from  the  life  of 
our  country,  and  it  must  discus*  questions  of  public  interest 
with  all  the  earnestness,  all  the  Intelligence,  all  the  force 
i  lint  it  can  muster  and  their  Importance  may  seem  to  demand. 
ITS  CP.KKD. 

"Want  its  principles  in  politics  are,  have  been  Ions  known. 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words:  National  Unity; 
State  Independence,  and  Individual  Freedom  and  Equality 
of  Rights.  The  perpetuity  and  supremacy  of  the  Onion,  as 
the  guaranty  of  our  nntio    ilstrei  jlory;  the  Inde- 

pendence of  the  States,  in  all  their  local  affairs  as  the  guar- 
anty against  an  oppressive  and  dangerous  centralization; 
the  Freedom  at  uality  of  the  Individual,  without  regard 

to  birth  or  accident,  .  ihe  rightful  end  of  all  government, 
and  the  Barest  means  of  Bocial  development,  personal  happi- 
ness and   national   progress. 

These  are  our  general  principles,  but  in  the  application  of 
them  we  shall  insist  upon  Die  honorable  payment  of  our 
public  debts*  the  retrenchment  of  expenditures;  the  most 
rigid  economy  of  administration;  impartial  taxation;  and 
Integrity  and  capacity,  not  partisan  service,  as  the  grounds 
of  appointment  to  office.  We  hold  that  the  supreme  end  of 
all  government  is  to  define,  decree  and  execute  justice 
among  all  its  members.  All  partial  laws  are  Iniquitous; 
all  special  privileges  a  wrong  ;  all  Interference  with  the 
natural  development  of  industry,  aud  an  unrestricted  ex- 
Of  the  fruits  of  that  industry,  an  usurpation  of  pow- 
er and  a  pernicious  impertinence.  We  believe,  too,  that 
every  member  of  society,  wdio  contributes  to  its  support  or 
its  defence,  should  be  progressively  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation in  its  political  control.  In  oilier  words,  equal  rights, 
Impartial  laws,  freedom  from  unjust  and  unnecessary  con- 
stralnts,  and  universal  suffrage,  are  our  mottoes  now,  as 
they  have  been  our  mottoes  In  the  past,  and,  as  we  trust, 
iff',  spill  be  our  mottoes  In  the  future. 


SEXD  AT  ONCE. 

As  there  is  usually  a  great  crowd  pressing  to  have  their 
subscriptions  recorded  about  the  first  of  January,  some  are 
necessarily  delayed,  but  this  might  he  avoided  by  sending 
on  the  subscription  in  time. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  having  friends  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  character  or  merits  of  the  Evening  Post, 
will  be  supplied  with  specimen  copies  without  charge,  by 
ending  tin"-  request  to  the  address  below. 


THE    EVENING    POST, 

CLUB  RATES,  .fcc. 

TERMS  TO  MATT.  SCBSCRIBERS: 
Evening  Post— Semi-Weekly. 

■  opy,  1  year $4.00 

Two  copies,  1  year 7.00 

Klyo  copies  or  over,  tor  each  copy 3.00 

Evening  Post— Weekly. 

copy,  1  year si.no 

:     i  iples o.oi) 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  nn  17..-1O 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  name  of  Botiscribera "4.no 

Ten  Copies;  to  one  person's  address 15.00 

EF"  Additions  may  be  made  to  a  Clnb,  at  any  time,  at 
club  rates. 

IIemittanxes  should  he  made,  it'  possible,  by  draft  or 
Post-Office  order  payable  In  New  York. 

ty  POSTMASTERS  and  other*  desiring  to  act  as  agents 
will  be  famished  with  Show-Bilis  and  farther  terms  by 
applying  to  us.      Address 

""W1W.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO., 

:  :o  Post, 
41  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Only  25c. 

For  a  whole  year's  subscription  to  Haney's  Jotthna 


ia  so  low  tbat  all   can   afford 

giving  up  ;mv  ulli'T  p:iper.     lis    contents   ;ire   uiainlv  netful 
and  r>iluaj>l,'  nmtlcr  comprising  New  Arts  ami  IHscovi-ries, 

Viilll.'iMe    ri-;irur:il  Kceip':-.  I'imI";  I  ;il  ib'  TimuV  Sinvl.,  Mnm-v 


Tlioimb  not    a  lari/e  paper,  wi;  intend  to 


Wc 


II  v 


•ireulatedbook,  "Ungues  ami  I^-neries."  AKo 
i-  and  instructive  series.  "The  Rich  Men  of  tbe 
How  they  Gained  Iher  Wealth." 

-"    h    will  consist,  of   eight  pages,  neatly 


moderately  illustrated.      Only  '4~j  et-* 

a  year,  single  eopv  5  et*.  Samples  pent  post-paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price— none  free.  We  feel  sure  nearly  all  will  he 
pleaded  with  Hanky's  Journal,  but  possibly  some  will  not. 
Therefore  we  say— semi  alonur  your  subscriptions  and  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  on  receipt  of  first  No.,  we 
ill  return  your  entire  subscription  money. 
■•-'  "-cts.  for  sample  l>ei..re  snbscrib'  - 
itents  of  January  IVo.  wil 
built  up  the  New  Fork  Ledi 
<>,,,.,.,  nshe  — wnlkincr.  leanin-  flyin-.  clinibimr,  talking, 
tSre...  fishes  ;  Modern  J'livsic  ll  I»e-eie  ]'  ,ev  ;  Japane>i'  Maine, 
the  Hutt-ril*  Tnek;  Training  for  Health  and  for  Athletic 
Conti'vt>;  Ibuv  to  Tame  I'rrd-;  Cuies  for  Intoxication; 
YoiiattV  Cure  |or  Ilvdrophiibiii  ;  Wa-Ielnl  Advertising;  Alt 
of  Weather  Judging:  Ibiw  People  see  Ghosts  ;  Maple  Siii;;ir 
Making;  How  to  Make  Helicions  |,i.|iiid  Honev  ;  The  Seeret 

of  "  Artilieial  II' v"  Making;    Humbug  Expo-uin.-s  ;    Kel- 

Icv's  Weekly  ;  Gettvsbur-j:  Asylum,  &c.,  &c. ;  besides  Reci- 
pes, Miscellany,  &c. 

in  Gash,  besides  rminv  Valuable  and  Attractive  article?,  such 
as  Skaies,  Field  and  Parlor  (roqint.  Priming  Press,  Adding 
Machine.  C. injuring  Apparatus.  Silver-Mounted  Rosewood 
Prize  Hais.  Tovs.&c.  «Sre..  have  been  Ilintrihut,;!  /"Vwanwng 
tho-e  seiidini:  correct  answers  to  the  Regular  Monthly  Prize 
Puzzle  In 

FERRYMAN'S     MONTHLY, 
and  we  intend   to  be  equally  liberal  in  future.   Competition 
open  to  all.    The  best  illustrated  tamilv  magazine  of  inno- 
cent recreation  and  amusement.    Only  15  cts.  a  cop  v. 
f7r^S=*  "We  v.- ill  send  four   tH/Twitt    aumbry  <    ,/s   s:<nnpl,x, 
\ilZ2&      post-paid,  to  any  place  where  there  is  no  news  agent 

for  only  thirty  cents,  ("halt  price,")  thus  affording 


Wo  also  publish  the  lnllowing  Auractive  Books  which  we 
will  send  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  : 

Guide  to  AiitliorsBiip,  a  practical  and 

valuable  aid  to  all  who  wis!;  to  ensure  in  Literary  Pursuits 
of  ;mv  kind  tor  jileasure  or  profit  ;  with  hints  lor  securing 
suee- 'ss.  and  prep;iral  ion.  value,  and  disposal  of  MS.  Also, 
Art  of  Kdii  in;;,  Pioof-readiiiL'.  technical  terms,  estimates  for 
publishing,  &'*■     30  Cts. 

"It  will  save  them  asking  :l  giv:d  ii>.inv<|iii^ti..iw.  nr  mak- 
iii"agr.Ml   iminv  blunders.'"- .V.   )'.   Ere'  jhiil.  -'*  Will    be  of 
-real  service  to'those  who  contemplate  a  trial  of   Ihe    pleas- 
i  literarv   ]i<-\"  -H<t.U>,.     -  refill  to  all. 


Werc'tlie  instruc 
should  have  more  \ 
Blade.—"  Gives  souk 
of  literary  handicraft, 


-x  r.  t, 


.dim. 


Secrets  Worth  Knowing,  tells  how 

to  make  me  -icine,  perfumery,  toilet  and  dental  articles, 
co-meties,  soa|->s,  d\es.  vermin  remedies  candies,  wines, 
cordials,  cheap  and  delicious  temperance  beverages,  veteri- 
nary remedies,  manufacturers'  s-erms,  and  man v  articles  in 
universal  use,  made  at  Lritling  eo-t  and  sold  at.  large  profits. 
35  cts. 

Rogues  and  Rogueries,  new,   revised 

.and  enlarged  edition,  exposing  all  tricks  and  traps  of  cities. 
and  all  swindles  and  humbugs     Int'-ia-t  in  j<  and  Instructive. 

Illustrate  L    35  cts. 

Phonographic  Handbook,  for  Self- 
instruction  in  the  modern,  improved,  and  simplified  art  used 
by  practical  reporters.    Easiest  and  best.    35  cts. 

Handbook  of  Ventriloquism,  and 

how  to  make  the  Mugie  Whistle.    15  cts. 
"Ueallv  a  valuable  aid.*'— Hnfitmi   WM*  World.— "  Will   en- 

alile  an v  onr'  to  produce  llm  mn-i  wondi.-rtul  vocal  illusion-." 

.V.  }'.  Atlas. 

How  3o  Make  Bad  Memory  Good 

and  Good  Better,  a  new  art  valuable  to  all.  teaching  how 

tin*  most  w e'l  ful  f.-ats  of  liiiMiio;  \    iua\'  In-  per  formed,  and 

.11  defects  inav  be  remedied.    Qsera]  to  all.  especially 


Common     Sense    Cook     Rook, 


■  preparation  of  i 
id  all  purses,  (in' 
■ions  bat  inexpert 
■   work.     It  is   free 


ange  of  dishes 


prie 


and  the  prop  rtiona  of  tngre  Hen  i  are  cai 
weii  astheln  lai  ilal  i  I  proper  scrrins 
contains  a  very  large  a  ■  I   i 

fail  to  And  many  things  Ln  tui-  -n  ■ ..iv  •*■■ 

;*;>  cts. 
Orpheus    C.    KerrN    Comicalities, 

with  150 humorous  illustrations.    -35  cts. 

Gram   fcongsier,    new,  humorous,  and 

sentimental  soul's  for  clubs  and  the  campaign,  words  ar- 
ranged to  well-known  ringing  tunes,  and  adapted  to  solo 
and  part  singing.    10  cts. 

Handbook  of   Dominoes,  including 

all  the  popular  European  games,  aud  all  the  new  ones. 
Illustrate  I.     15  Cts. 

Home  Recreations,  a  collection  of  de- 
lightful pastimes,  games,  puzzles,  magical,  optical,  aud  other 
amusements,  and  numerous  diversions  for  the  home  circle 
andjnvenile  parties.    Illustrated.    35  cts.    [In  March.] 

ZW  We  have  also  published  two  charming  stories,  con- 
taining an  amount  of  reading  matter  equal,  by  actual  meas- 
ure, to  ordinary  35  cent  novels,  liberally  illustrated,  whloh 


we  sell  at  15  cts.  each,   or  both    for    35  Cts.— Carmie, 

the  Creole  Spy,  a  tale  of  Tennessee  during  the  war.— 
Driftwood  ;  or.  Tit  e  Swamp  Sp<<  tc-r.  a  story  of  the 
celebrated  "Red  River  Expedition'"  vg^  ronrain  nothing 
of  an  immoral  tendency.    Good  as  well  as  Chi  ap. 


with  three 
rubbing 
any  line 


— j .      Make  Urn  annexed    dia-ram    wit 

strokes  of  the   pencil   without  r 

■ 1 1     out  anv  lines  or   troing  over   a 

I  twice.     It  can    be  done— try  it 

— ! J _l    lution  in  MenymanVIlinminotlj 

tl  Puzzlo  Sheet,  wuieb  also  contains  a  -eh-e- 
■  best  Hundred  Dollar  l'n-e  Puzzles,  Pictorial  Re* 


CS^  The  above 


re   iK'riiianrniin  1 
■ded.    All  order* 
Dealers  supplied  \>\ 


hole-ale  Dealers,  or 


the  American  News  (.'.>.,  New 'York. 

US'"  We  shall  at  any  time  be  pleased  to  have  persons  call 
at  our  place  of  business  and  examine  any  of  our  publica- 
tions   Without     fix  Hint  ,,?>!/,  frd   tit  b'Ul  if  tle'Y  dO  II  o  [   -b.-Sll  .     |o. 

CS^  Remember  name  and  location— 

HAXEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassan-st.,  New  York. 

THE  LADY'S  FRIEND. 

A.  SPLETSri>ir>  OFFER. 


The  DECEMBER  number,  which  Is  .1  very  beautiful  onc- 
contalnlng  three  beautiful  Steel  Engravings— will  be  Bent 
gratia  to  every  new  subscriber  for  1868— making  thirteen 
months  in  all. 


Stephen   ban 


I'ATK.  Hi  1.,hiim.  1  li.n.ihT  \l"u'l;on.  author  of  "Juno  Clif- 
ford,  1'liis,  That  and  the  Other."  &c. 

It  will  give  a  SPLENDID  DOUBLE  PAGE  FINELY 
CiLDIiED  FASHION  PLATK-LU^iaved  on  Steel-In 
eve»j*  nuinher. 

It  will  sive  a  beautifully   executed  FANCY  STEEL  EX-   . 
GRAVING  in  ever  number. 

TtwilU'ive  a  large  assortment  of  WOOD  CUTS.  Illustra- 
ting the  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  &c,  iu  every  number. 

It  will  give  a  popular  piece  of  MUSIC,  worth  the  cost  of 
the  Magazine  in  itself— in  every  nuinher. 

It  offers  as  Premiums  n  large  rarietv  of  BOOKS. 
win-M.Ki:  *  wilson's  skwim;  machines,  silvf.i; 

PLATEN  W.VI7K.  CLOTHES  WI'.INGEKS,  CROQUET, 
APPLETO.N'S  CYCLOPEDIAS,  &c. 

TERMS — 83.50  a  year;  Twocopies.8*!  Four  cop- 
ies, SO;  Five  copies  (and  one  gratia)  SS- 

It  will  give  a  copy  of  the  new  and  splendid  Premium 
Steki.  Engraving-  "WA>HIX<. TON  AT  .MOUNT  YEP.- 
NON  "— :M)  juries  1  nj  j,-,  -41  inches  widi — to  every  lull 
lS-i..-,lli  Miliscnher,  m.,1  -.    1  •■  .ti  person    sending  a  Club. 

J2?~Those  desirous  Of  getting  up  Clubs  or  Premium  Lists. 

Should  1  W\y^ifi/[r,'H    rfuJ>_U>l  sainj.lr  M  i-azii:^.  containing 


WATCHMAN   AND  REFLECTOR 

FOR   1SOS, 

Will  enter  on  its  Forty-Ninth  Volume  in  its  present  en- 
larged form  ns  an  eUlit-paiie  paper  of  the  largest  class,  em- 
bracing, along-  with  its  Rei-igious  Department,  one  of 
Agrioultcre;  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  Mone- 
tary, Commercial  and  Market  Records;  Reviews  of 
the  Week,  and  of  New  PUBLICATIONS ;  Able  current  edi- 
torials on  both  the  Religious  and  Miscellaneous  pages,  with 
a  broad  range  of  choice  selected  matter;  Articles  from 
first-class  contributors  and  correspondents  In  all  parts  of 
the  world,  including  a  live  weekly  letter  from  Washington  ; 
Watch  Notes  iu  eacii  number,  and  of  her  matter,  from  Rev. 
William  Hague,  D.  Dm  one  of  the  editors.  In  breadth  and 
completeness  the  Watchman  as'd  Reflector  is  believed  to 
be  unsurpassed  ln  American  Journalism.  Its  programme 
for  1868  includes  more  enterprise,  more  comprehensiveness, 
and  larger  outlays,  every  way,  than  evei  before. 

Premium  Offers-— Besides  Premiums  already  an- 
nounced, we  propose  to  send  to  any  person  who  shall  for- 
ward as  the  names  of  two  new  Subscribers,  with  $C  and 
40  cents  In  postage  stamps,  thai  great  work,  Just  Issued, 

Life  of  the  Late  Itev.  Dr.  Wayland, 

In  Two  Volumes,  by  his  Sons,  Judge  Wayland  and  Pro- 
fessor  ll.  L.  Wayland.    The  Work  i>  n  history  of  one  of  the 
reprcaentai  h  e  men  of  our  times,  and  Is  sold  at   $4.00,  retail. 
For  one  new  subscriber  and  $3 with  30 cents  postagt   •  ■ 
Carpenter's  most  interesting  8tx  Months  in  the  White  Boti 
trith  President  Zi 

Address  JOHN  W.  OLMSTEAD  &  CO.,   Watchma 
Reflector,  151  Washington  St.,  BOSTON. 


GOOD   OFFER. 

For  $3.00  We  will  Bend  by  mall,  13  plants  of  Jncnii- 
>ln-Oiir  No.  700  Strawberry,  an.l 
the  America*  AoRicuLTrmsT  for  one  year. 

For  10  cts.  The  Sew  Edition  of  our  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ORDER  >OAV.  J.KNOX, 

Box   155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IVew  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

I  make  new  and  rare  vegetahlea  a  specialty.    Catalogue! 
xe«.  JAMES  J.  H.~GKEGORT,  Marblchead,  Mass. 
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Just    Published 

A    NEW    WORK   ON    APPLES. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 


By  Doct.  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 

PRESIDENT  OHIO  rOMOLOOICAL  SOCIETY  ;    VICE-PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN   rOMOT.oniCAL    SOCIETY,  ETC. 

2»3     eilusti'iiiiunN. 

To  pomologists  a  work  liy  Dr.  Warder  will  need  no 
commendation.  Though  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  he  is  so  sure 
to  he  at  any  pomological  gathering,  be  it  East  or  West, 
that  the  whole  country  claims  him,  and  if  any  one  has  a 
right  to  entitle  his  work  American  Pomology  it  is  certain- 
ly Dr.  Warder.  The  present  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  In  it  the 
author  has  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  apples 
into  something  like  order. 

This  volume  has  about  750  pages,  the  first  375  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  subjects  of 
propagation,  nursery  culture,  selection  and  planting,  cul- 
tivation of  orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the  like; 
the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  apples. 
With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand,  the  trouble  was  to 
decide  what  to  leave  out.  It  will  be  found  that  while  the 
old  and  standard  varieties  are  not  neglected,  the  new  and 
promising  sorts,  especially  those  of  the  South  and  West, 
have  prominence.  A  list  of  selections  for  different  lo- 
calities by  eminent  orchardists  is  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  volume,  while  the  Analytical  Index  or  Catalogue 
BaisonrU,  as  the  French  would  say,  is  the  most  extended 
American  fruit  list  ever  published,  and  gives  evidence  of 
a  fearful  amount  of  labor. 

This  differs  from  any  fruit  hook  heretofore  published  in 
this  country,  in  its  complete  classification  of  apples.  The 
author  gives  the  principal  European  systems  and  mod- 
estly puts  forth  his  own  to  be  tested  by  practice.  Ih' di- 
vides apples  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  forms. 
Each  of  these  classes  is  sub-divided  by  other  obvious 
characters,  and  it  would  seem  that,  any  apple  described  in 
the  book  might  be  easily  identified.  We  trust  that  this 
will  prove  a  great  help  to  the  pomologist. 

Fruit-growers  "will  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  and 
long-wished  for  addition  to  pomological  literature,  and  it 
will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the  novice  and  the  experi- 
enced orchardist.  The  work  has  2ti3  illustrations,  is 
printed  on  good  paper  and  well  bound. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

243  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


A.   NE"W   ■WORK. 

GARDENING    FOR    PROFIT, 
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IN   THE   MARKET   AND    FAMILY   GARDEN. 

BY    PETER    HENDERSON. 

Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  a 
market  gardener  of  eighteen  years'  successful  experience. 
In  this  work  he.  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given 
without  reservation  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profita- 
ble culture  of  the  commercial  or 

MARKET    GARDEN. 

It  is  a  work  for  which  there  has  long  been  a  demand, 
and  one  which  will  commend  itself,  not  only  to  those 
who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FAMILY    GARDEN 

To  whom  it  presents  methods  quite   different  from  the 
old  ones  generally  practiced.    It  is  an 

ORIGINAL    AND    PURELY    AMERICAN 

work,  and  not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too  often 
are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to 
preparing  the  products  for  market.  Frames,  Hot-beds, 
and  Forcing  Houses,  the  management  of  which  is  usually 
so  troublesome  to  the  novice,  are  fully  described,  and  the 
conditions  of  success  and  causes  of  failure  clearly  stated . 

The  success  of  the  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
City  is  proverbial,  and  this  is  the  only  work  that  sets  forth 
the  means  by  which  this  success  has  been  attained.  Val- 
uable bints  are  given  to  those  who  would  raise  Vegetables 
at  the  South  for  northern  markets. 

The  following  synopsis  uf  its  contents  will  show  the 
scope  of  the  work  : 

Men  Fitted  for   the  Business  of  Gardening. 

Tile     Araonnt     of     Capital     Required      and 

Working    Force  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 

Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 

Manures.    Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 

Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds 

Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

Mow,  When,  ami  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 

Transplanting.    Insects. 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 

Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANCE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


SQUASHES  ; 

HOW  TO   GROW  THEM. 

By  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

A  most  valuable  little  Treatise  for  Farmers  and  Gar- 
deners.    It  tells  about 

Selecting  the  Soil. 

How  much  Manure. 

Preparing  and  Planting. 

Hoeing  and  Cultivating. 
Setting  of  the  Fruit. 
Ripening;  Gathering. 
Storing  of  the  Crop. 
Care  During  Winter. 

Market  Prices  and  Varieties. 
When  to  Take  Out  Seed. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         -         Price,  paper  covers,  30  cts. 
Either  of  the  above-named  books  will  be  sent  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Also,  many  other  new  and  valuable  books    for  the 

FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

ORANGE   JUDD   &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  4  I   Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  best  Book  published  on  Hardy  Grape  Culture. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY  — BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
Vino,  Propagation  by  Seed.— 4  Illustrations. 

GROWING  FP.OM  SEED-GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUD"  -MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tiou.  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting 
in  Hot-Beds,  Form  of  Siugle  Bud  Cutting— 3  Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS  OF  CNRIPE  WOOD-THOUSANDS  OF  VINES 
are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings. — 1  Illust. 

PROPAGATING  HOUSE- PERFECTION  SP.OULD  BE 
our  Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to 
Propagating  House,  Siugle  Roofed  House,  Flues.— 2  III. 

CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR.-TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS. 
Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. 


GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.-TH1S  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 
Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  hut  Can  be 
Used  Successfully. — 4  Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.-THESE  ARE  OPERA- 
tions  that  Should  Demand  the  Attention  of  Everyone 
Who  Undertakes  to  Produce  New  Varieties,  Mode  of 
Operation.--3  Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINES  WILLOFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 
Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  in  the 
Vineyard,  Heeliug-in.— 3  Illustrations. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION-MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 
Preparing    the    Soil,   Manures    and    their  Operations 


PLANTING  THE  VINE.  -  A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OF 
Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant. 

GRAPE  TRELLISES.-2  Illustrations. 

TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES.— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. 
Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils. 

GARDEN  CULTURE.— POSITION  OF  BORDER.  TRAIN 
ing  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trel- 
lises hi  Gardens,  Training  to  sinke=,  Girdling  the  Vine, 
Removing  the  Leaves.— 'J  Illustrations. 


INSECTS-ROSE  CHAFER.  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
tie.  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars.  Yellow 
Hear,  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpil- 
lar, Procris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Thrips,  Aphis  Red 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases.  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— IS  Illus. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  {nearly  Seventy)  VARIETIES. 

REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Arm  System,  Bow 
System,  Long  Rod  Spur  System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery 
System.— Index. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


PRICE  $150 


ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y 
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JL   NEW   book:. 

THE    GRAPE    VINE. 
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Dt  FREDERICK   MOHK, 

DOCTOR  OIT  PHILOSOPHY  AND   3IEDICIHE. 

Translated   from   the  German,  and  accompanied  with 
Hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General  Treat- 
ment of  American  Varieties. 
Br   nORTJCOLA. 

This  work  13  mainly  devoted  to  the  most  elementary 
matters.  It  explains  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  vine  so  clearly  that  no  intelligent  person  who  reads 
it  need  be  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  his  vines.  It  has 
been  well  translated,  and  a  chapter  on  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  has  been  substituted  for  the  original 
one  on  multiplying  the  European  grape.  As  anatomy  is 
the  foundation  of  surgery,  so  i3  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  vine  to  the  vine  dresser.  In  both  cases  it  is 
as  important  to  know  when  and  where  to  cut,  and  how. 

CONTENTS. 

Development  atttl  Structure  of  the 

Grape  Vine. 
The  Node  ;  The  Branch  ;   Reasons 

for  Pruning ;  Priming. 
Training  on    Treilises;   Treatment 

in  Summer;  Plantations. 
Vines   Trained    along    the   Gardens 

Walk. 
TreJIises  on  Walis;  Tree  Trellises. 

Vines  Trained  to  Trellises;  Bron- 
ner's  Method. 

Time  Required  for  Covering  a 
Trellis. 

Manuring:  the  Vino  ;  Age  of  Vine- 
yard. 

The  Rising  Sap  in  the  Vine  ;  The 
Grape  Disease. 

Treatment    ©f   Vines     Injured     by 

Frost. 

Implements;  Proper  Time  t©  Per- 
form Work  on  the  Vine. 
Constituents  of  the  Vine  and  their 

Distribution. 
Propagation  of  the  Vine:    By  Lay- 
ers ;  By  Cuttings  ;  By  Graftmg  ;  By  Inarching ;  By 
Seeds. 

Hybridization. 

American  Varieties— General  Man- 
agement ;  Planting  ;  Pruning  ;  Pinching  ;  Covertn" 
in  Fall. 

SENT  POST-PAID.      ....      PRICE,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDO   &  Co., 
245  Broadway  and  4 1  Park  Row,  N.  Y„ 


A    NEW    WORK. 
SMALL  FRUIT   CULTTTRIST. 


By  ANDREW  9.    FULLER, 

PRACTICAL  HORTIOrrLTTJRTST,  BXDQXW90D,  BKROKW  00.,  N.  J. 


A  new  work,  and  the  only  one  devoted  to  Small  Fruits, 
Special  treatises  of  this  kind  have  the  advantage  that  the 
author  can  more  thoroughly  discuss  his  subject,  and  ;;c 
into  greater  detail,  than,  in  a  vrork  embracing  both  large 
and  email  fruits.  The  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Propagation,  Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

Contexts  :  Introduction— I.  Bap.retuiy— II.  Straw- 
berry—To. Raspberry— IV.  Blackberry— V.  Dwabj 
Cherry— VI.  Currant— VII.  Gooseberry— VTTI.  Cor- 
nelian Cherry— IS.  Cranberry— S.  Huckleberry— 
XI.  Shepsrdia— XII.  Preparation  for  Gatherino 
Fruit. 

We  predict  that  this  work  will  bring  Mr.  Fuller  many 
enemies,  as  he  has  given  his  opinion  about  varieties 
without  reserve.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  the  more 
Btvongly  endear  him  to  all  true  lovers  of  horticulture,  as 
these  wish  to  have  the  merits  of  fruit  given  without  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  who  introduce  them. 

While  very  full  on  all  tho  small  fruits,  the  Currants  and 
Raspberries  have  been  more  carefully  elaborated  than 
ever  before,  and  in  this  important  part  of  his  book,  the 
author  has  had  the  invaluable  counsel  of  Charles 
Downing.  The  chapter  on  gathering  and  packing  fruit 
is  a  valuable  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the  baskets 
and  boxes  now  in  common  use.  The  bonk  is  very  finely 
and  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  makes  au  admirable 
companion  to  his  Grape  Culturist. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50 

NEW    YORK: 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  BROADWAY  and  41   PARK  ROW. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 


Illustrated. 


TABLE   OF    CONTENTS: 

LAND  TO  BE  DRAINED  AND  THE 

REASONS  WHY.— Indications  of  the  need  of  draining.— 
Sources  of  water.— Objections  to  too  much  water.— Wet 
etib-soil. 

HOW    DRAINS    ACT    AND    HOW 

THEY  AFFECT  THE  SOIL.-Characteristics  of  well  laid 
tile  drain.— Surface-water  and  rain  water  beneficial, 
springs  and  soukage  water  injurious.— Cracking  of  stiff 
clays— Evaporation  and  filtration.— Rain  fall— Evapor- 
ation.—Temperature.— Drought.— Porosity  or  mellow- 
ness.—Chemical  action  in  the  soil. 

HOW  TO  GO  TO  WORK  TO  LAY 

OUT  A  SYSTEM  OF  DRALNS.-Amateur  dralning.- 
Maps.— Levelling  Instruments.— Outlets  and  location  of 
dratHs.— Main  drains.  —  Spring  water.  —  Fall.  —  Tiles.— 
Depth  and  distance  apart.— Direction  of  laterals.— Col- 
lars.—Discharge  of  water  from,  drains. 

HOW  TO   MAKE   THE  DRAINS.— 

Tools.— Marking  the  lines.— Water  courses.— Outlet- 
em  Basins— Opening  the  ditches.— Grading.— Tile  laying. 
—Connections.— Covering  the  tile  and  filling  In.— Collect- 
ing  tin  water  of  springs.— Amending  the  map. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OP  DRAINS 

AND  DRAINED  LAND.— Removing  obstructions-Mis- 
take of  substituting  large  tiles  for  small  ones  which  havo 
become  obstructed.— Heavy  lands  should  not  bo  tram- 
pled while  wet. 

WHAT  DRAINING  COSTS. 

Draining,  expensive  work.— Their  permanence  and  last. 

Ing  effects.— Cheapness  versus  economy Details  of  cost. 

— (1.  Engineering  and  Superintendence— 2.  Digging  the 
ditches.— 3.  Grading  the  bottoms.— I.  Tile  and  tile  laying. 
—5.  Covering  and  filling.— 0,  Outlets  and  Silt  Ba3lns.) 

WILL  IT  PAT  ? 

Increased  crops  required  to  pay  costof  draining.— (Corn, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley,  Hay,  Cotton,  Tobac- 
co.)—Instances  of  profit.— Benefit  of  draining  la  facili- 
tating farm  work. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DRAINING  TILES. 

Materials.— Preparation  of  earths.— Moulding  tile  ma- 
chines.—Drying  and  rolling.— Burning.— Kilns.— General 
arrangement  of  a  tilery. 

THE      RECLALMLNG      OF      SALT 

MARSHES.— Extent  of  marshes  on  the  Atlantic  Coa6t.— 
The  English  Fens.— Harlaem  Lake.— The  exclusion  of  sea 
■water.— Removal  of  the  causes  of  inundation  from  tho 
upland.— Removal  of  rain  fall  and  water  of  filtration  — 
Embankments.— Muskrata.— Rivers  and  Creeks.— Outlet 
of  drainage. 

MALARIAL  DISEASES. 

Fever  and  Ague— Neuralgia.— Vicinity  of  New  York.— 
Dr.  Bartlett  on  Periodical  Fever.— Dr.  Metcalfs  Report 
to  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.-  La  Roche  on  the  effects 
of  Malarial  Fever.— Dr.  Salisbury  on  tho  "  Cause  of  Ma- 
larial Fevers."— English  experience.— Reports  to  tho 
British  Parliament.— Cause  of  Malaria  removed  by 
draining. 

HOUSE  AND  TOWN   DRAINAGE. 

Sewerage:— The  use  of  pipes.— Tho  new  outfall  sewers  In 
London.— The  use  of  steam  pumps  to  secure  outlets.- 
Utilization  of  sewage  matters  in  agriculture.— Effects  of 
imperfect  house  drainage  on  health.— Typhoid  fever.— 
The  Westminster  fever  in  London.— Epidemic  at  tho 
Maplewood  Young  Ladies  Institute  in  Pittsfleld.  Mass.— 
Lambeth  Square,  London.— Back  drainage.— Water  Bnp- 
ply.— General  Board  of  Health,  (England). 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


PRICE,  $1.60. 


ORANGE   JUDD   &  CO., 
245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 
ESTABLISHED    1861. 

the 

GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA      COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO     FULL     CARGOES 

OF  THE  FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS   by  ship  Golden  Slate. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  *hip  George  Sfiotton. 


In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  find  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  arc  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moynne  dis- 
trict of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fineness  and  delica- 
cy of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex- 
change used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

Sd.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
es,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  The  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  lo  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  15  per  cent. 

3th.    The  Retailer  sells  It  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PROFIT  HE  CAS  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  man] 
brokerages/'cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 

add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceive.!  what 

the  consumer  has  to  pay.    And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 

11  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply' pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware- 
houses in  tiii^  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get 
up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each  person 
wishing  to  join  in  a  Club,  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he 
want*,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from  our  Price  List,  as 
published  in  the  paper  or  In  our  circulars.  Write  the  names, 
kinds,  and  amounts  plainly  on  the  list  as  seen  in  the  Club 
Order  published  below,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete  send 
il  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party's  goods  in  sep- 
arate packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  In  their  distribution- 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  can  divide  equitably 
among  themselves. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  Less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  i 
but.  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  bn 
delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  arc  small,  bul  we  will 
he  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  "We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getl  Ing  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  "Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  3D  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  Bold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show, 

PRICE    LIST     OF    TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Blaclo,  70c,  B0c.,  90c.,  best  si  y  ft. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENGLISH   BREAKFAST   (Black),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best 

$L20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 90c, $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c,  90c,  ?1,  $1.10,  best  $U5  per 

pound. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  00c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound, 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  §1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE.  20c,  25c,  30c,  35c,  best  40c  per  pound. 
Hotels.  Saloons,  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  In  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  SI  and  3»  VESEY  STREET. 
Post-Office  Box,  5643,  New  York  City. 

EVIDENCE    AFTER   A  YEAR'S  TRIAL. 

Treasury  Department,) 

Fourth  Auditor's  Office,  Washington,  Dec  l,  lS6(i.  J 
Inclosed  herewith  I  send  you  our  regular  list  for  Decem- 
ber. It  is  now  twelve  months  since  webesan  the  use  of  your 
Teas  and  Coffees,  and  I  am  pleased  in  being  able  to  say  that 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  use  of  said  articles  by  the 
members  of  this  club,  instead  of  being  confined  to  individ- 
ual instances,  is  universal  and,  I  think  I  may  safely  say, 
without  exception.  Thanking  you  for  the  many  favors  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  I  am,  sirs,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

L.  CASS  CARPKNTER. 


Saconville,  Mass.,  May  6th,  1867. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Gents:— The  order  I  sent  you  on  23d  April  for  Teas  came 
safe  to  hand  on  the  1st  May,  and  the  amount,  39.15  was  fur- 
warded  by  M.  U.  Express.  Every  one  seems  delighted  with 
the  quality  of  your  Teas.  The  Information  spread  like  a 
prairie  on  fire,  from  house  to  house,  that  Teas  of  excellent 
quality  and  delicious  flavor  were  to  be  had  for  $1,  and  $1.25 
per  lb.,  and  the  enclosed  order  speaks  more  in  praise  of  your 
teas  than  I  am  capable  of,  knowing  that  only  fourteen  days 
have  elapsed  between  the  first  order  and  the  second. 

Many  thanks  for  the  complimentary  package,  and  yon 
will  please  forward  this  my  second  order  for  $63.30  soon  as 
convenient. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  HEMINGWA3  - 

CLUB    ORDER. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Oct.  >,  1867. 
To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

SI  and  83  Vesei  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen— Yours  of  the 9th  came  to  hand  in  due  time, 
and  likewise  the  box  of  Tea  and  Coffee.  I  received  In  good 
order,  ana  gives  good  satisfaction.  After  eleven  months 
trial  I  have  never  heard  one  complaint  about  your  Tea  and 
Coffee.  As  long  as  you  do  as  well  by  us  as  you  have  done. 
we  shall  never  be  sorry  for  finding  out  the  Groat  American 
Tea  Company.  Inclosed  please  find  an  order  for  more  Tea 
and  Coffee.  Many  thanks  for  your  complimentary  | 
Yours  truly, 

ALEXANDER  M  \s-iN. 

3  lb?.  Young  Hyson J.  Waller at  $1  .'".  .      $8.75 

2         Japan ..L.Hurd at     1.35 

8  Imperial Mrs.  B  10.00 

1  Young  Hyson Mrs.  McFarlancat  155 1J25 

1  Oolong •  "  at  i  ■  " 

2  Mixed P.  CummlngS at  1 .00. . . .    2.00 

2  Young  Hyson P.  Kinney at  1,25  .        J.50 

1  Young  Hyson W.  Smith at  L25..-..  1.25 

2  Gunpowder O.  Pritchard at  1.50. . . .  3.C0 

1  Young  Hyson T.  Heathcoal at  I  23....  LS5 

1  Oolong "          at  1.00..1.  1.C0 

1  Java  Coffee,  ground  "         ...'..at       l1 10 

2  Young  Hvsou J. e. Craig at    1.25  ...    J.50 

2  Young  Hvsou R.  MeDeannolt...at     1.25...       2.~>0 

4  Java  Coffee,  ground.  J.  Edmund at      40    .  1.60 

■1          Youiil'  Hv !>.  Mills a i  1  ,r> 5.00 

'■    mug  Hv;nii J.    Mr  - at        so 

5  Oolong 0.  Cahill at  l.f;ii..„  3.00 

1  Young  Hyson F.  Smith at  1.25....  1.25 

2  English  Breaking  .....I,  M:i-sie at  i  20 

2          English  Bret '.i   ^     ..A.  Mr-inn at  1.20....  2.40 

2         J.tv  i  i    tffee,  ground. A.  Masson          ,  .at      10  ...  Bfl 

■'    ■  i  i  :    9f G.  Richards at 


Gunpowder 


.at    IJJ0.-.-. 


N.  B— All  villages  anil  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  liiy  Clubbing  logcthtr,  tan  re- 
<luce  tlic  cost  cftlitir  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-tliir*l  (beside  tHe  Express  charges,!  by 
sending  directly  to  **TIic  Great  American 
'Tea  Company," 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselv<  -  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  In  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 
use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
■of  "Great  American  Tea  Company."  Direct  letters  and 
•orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less  i. 

:  Great  American  Tea  Company,  ; 

\  Nos.  3  |    and  33  VESEY-ST.,  j 

:  Postofflce  Box,   5,613,   New  York  City. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries  :~ 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  hud  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with- 
out its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  "there 
is  no  humbug  about  the  establishment." 

lona,  lsraella  and  Delaware 
Vines. 

Of  lona,  my  stock  is  large  and  excellent  for  all  planting. 
Including  superlative  plants  grown  especially  for  Gardens 
aud  smalt  vineyards  for  early  abundant  bearing.  I  have 
also  a  large  stock  of  fine  healthy  plants  of  small  size  for 
nursery  use  to  make  two-year-old  transplants,  or  for  very 
careful  vineyardists.  My  stock  of  Israella  is  not  large.  I 
have  Delaware  2  years  old,  also  layers  and  single  eyes. 

lona  and  Israella  holding  rank  in  value  far  above  all  oth- 
_;  "3d  the  largest  share  of  my  attention  in  prop- 


aella 


lake 


■fla 


ith  which 


that  from  Ives'  Seedlir  _ 
estimittinrt.  It  has  more  hardv  and  enduring  ioots  than  any 
vine  that  I  have  cultivated,  appearing  to  thrive  in  every 
variety  of  !-.»N.  and  has  more  strong  points  of  excellence 
than  any  r  — 

There"  ai 

palpably  demand  special  considerat 

of  all  who  would  choose  wisely  for  plant  itur  as  to  pro  lit  and  e 
ji.ymi'Ut,  for  vineyard  or  ga'rden,  for  wine  or  for  table  use. 
The  point  of  pia.fit  has  i>een  readied  and  passed  already  by 
Cat:iwba  and  inferior  kinds  for  the  table  and  for  wine,  the 
"uneducated  million"  arc  disappointing  the  expectation  of 
tho^e  who  planted  for  them  grapes  too  poor  for  their  own 
eating,  and  the  rate  of  pro  tit  is  alreadv  a  minus  ouantitv. 

With  grapes  as  good  as  the  best  of  those  of  Europe.nnrf 
hardv  pi  ■  >dnctive  vines,  1  he  point  at  which  large  profit  will 


American   B< 

The  Bee-Keepe:  \ 
i  i-t-d  ami  enlarged. 
T.  5th  Edition,  I., 
"Hints  to  Bec- 
prnetical  pam- 
aes  tn  ,.'.""'  ptnl 


Wi 


■  i.    ■  , 


KING  »fc  CO.,  Nevada,  Ohi 


TAMES     VICRj 

IMPORTER  AND  GROWER  OF 
FLOWER   AND    VEGETABLE    SEEDS, 

ROCHESTER,  IV,  ^'., 
V I C  k » S     I  L  I,  U  S  T  R  A  T  E  D  C  A  T  A  L  0  G  V  E  , 

OF 

SEEDS  AND  FLORAL   GUIDE    FOE    1868, 

Is  now  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  li  makes  a  work 
of  about  one  hundred  laiex  pages,  containing  full  descrip- 
tions of  the 

Choicest  Flowers  and  Vegetables  Grown, 

n  directions  for  Sowing  Seed,  Culture  &•'.    It  I* 

l.  ■   'if  -  ,i  .  :.    t.i. it-.'   than    one    linn. lied   line 

w..  .  i  .  ii- i.i  Mil--  ..!'  Flowers  and  Veg.l  al.I.'S,  anil  a 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE  OF   FLOWERS. 
Well  printed,  on  the  finest  paper,  and  one  of  Hie  most  bean- 

tifill  a- well  as  the  111..-I    in-trnetive  works  of  the  kind  pub- 
. 

jy  Sent  to  all  wl...  apj.lv.  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  Ten 

(  v.,1-,  whieh  1-  not  hall'  the  cost. 

\    ir.'ss  JAMES  VIC'K,  Rochester,  M.  Y. 


JUCUNDA   -  OUR      NO.      700 
STRAWBERRY. 

••Mr.  Knox's   Farm  at   Pittsburgh   is  the  headquarter-  of 

this  variety.    The  siirArof  this  fruit  a i  his  grout 

this  ye  ,1  ,.,m  -thing  wonderful  to  sec.  To  ..',  that  the  crop 
was  large,  would  not  express  it—  it  w;-  Immense.  We  never 
before  saw  berries  run  -..  uniformly  large." 

Editor  American  Agriculturist. 
Orders  for  plants,  by  Mail  or  Express,  entered  as  reeeived. 
and  filled  in  rotation  at  proper  season. 

See  present  So.  of  Agriculturist,  page  Si,  for  prio  -.  and 
order  at  onec. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Prang's  American   Chromos. 

Our  Chromos  are  close  fac  similes  of  art  paintings,  and 

whoever  loves  stood  pictures  for  a  moderate  price  should 
ask  tor  them  at  the  pi.  lure  dealers,  or  seud  for  our  descrip- 
tive Catalogue,  which  is  mailed  free.  „,,-, 

Art  Publishers. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

igetables  a  specialty.    Catalogue 


M 
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Published  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  War, 
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A     SOUTHERN 

The  spirited  and  faithful  engraving  of  a 
southern  mule  team,  with  its  black  driver,  and 
the  mud-burdened  wheels  of  a  winter  road,  pre- 
sents a  scene  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
How  many  hundreds  of  fine  teams  were  sacri- 
ficed to  war's  necessities  during  the  years  1861 
to  1865,  not  even  the  records  in  the  quarter- 
masters' offices  will  correctly  show.  But  the 
war  fairly  introduced  the  mule  to  northern  agri- 
culturists, and  now  he  is  more  than  ever  pop- 
ular with  those  who  have  steady  hard  teaming 
to  do,  where  four  or  six  mule  teams  can  be  con- 
veniently handled.    Mules  have  greater  endur- 


[COPVKIQHT   SKCTTRBD."] 

MULE-TEAM.-  Draion  ami  Engrama for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

ever  will  be,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Southern  States.     The  negro  driver 


anco  than  horses  if  put  to  hard  labor.  They 
are  not  so  heavy  as  large  horses,  and  on  this 
account  not  suitable  for  heavy  city  teaming, 
where  two  powerful  horses  must  do  the  work 
of  four  lighter  ones,  principally  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  turning  in  the  narrow  streets. 

The  mule  is  adapted  to  farm  work  and  to 
hot  weather,  though  lie  works  well  in  our  cold- 
est winters.  He  is  an  easy  animal  to  keep,  less 
liable  to  disease  than  a  horse,  and,  though  sub- 
ject to  the  same  maladies,  seems  to  be  very 
much  less  injured  by  them  for  common  service. 

Mule  teams  have  long  been,  and   probably 


and  the  mules  seem  to  get  along  wonderfully 
well;  they  seldom  have  fallings  out,  and  the 
brutality  common  among  city  teamsters,  who 
have  the  gentler-tempered  horse  to  manage,  is 
rarely  or  never  exhibited  by  the  mule  drivers. 
"We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  mule  is  but 
little  if  any  more  stubborn  or  wilful  than  a 
horse  if  subject  to  the  same  treatment.  Cer- 
tainly the  ass  is  the  most  long  suffering  of 
brutes,  and  whatever  of  spunk  the  mule  lias, 
we   think  comes    from  the  side  of  his   dam. 
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Verdant  fields,  bright  with  white  clover,  or  fresh 
springing  grasses,  together  with  the  blossoming 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  make  many  days  of  the  Feb- 
ruary of  the  Gulf  States  and  the  far  South  among 
of  tbe  most  delightful  of  the  year.  Plowing  for 
spring  wheat  ami  forother  crops  gives  employment 
to  the  laborers  and  teams,  and  the  season  of  the 
work  fairly  begins  with  the  warm,  drying,  weather 
usually  occurring  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Northern  Farmer  buffets  the  Winter  usually 
for  a  good  part  of  this  month.  He  may  look  for 
(hep  snows,  powerful  rains,  ice  storms,  and  bard 
freezing  weather,  with  the  thermometer  below 
zero,  and  need  not  be  disappointed  if  before  the 
20th  the  frost  is  all  out  of  the  ground  south  of 
latitude  41°,  and  bluebirds  are  singing.  Never- 
theless it  will  probably  freeze  up  again,  and  the 
poor  little  birds  will  look  blue  enough. 

The  days  are  much  longer,  and  they  should 
show  notably  more  work  done  than  those  of  De- 
cember or  even  January ;  nevertheless,  there  is  com- 
parative leisure,  and  season  for  reviewing  the  past 
year's  work  and  laving  plans  for  the  coining 
months,  when  so  much  hard  labor  will  be  demand- 
ed that  the  mind  will  not  give  itself  readily  to  con- 
tinuous thought.  Whatever  plans  are  made,  on 
this  very  account,  if  for  no  other  reason,  should  be 
put  upon  paper,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
their  prompt  execution,  they  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  season  of  field  work,  when  it  does  come, 
will  be  likely  to  come  all  at  once,  and  then  you 
will  feel  as  if  every  moment  were  gold,  as  if  the 
horses  and  oxen,  though  doing  their  utmost,  did 
not  walk  half  fast  enough.  Therefore  use  the  lei- 
sure of  this  month  to  get  all  ready  for  spring  work. 

Hint*  Altom  Work. 

The  farmers  of  New  England,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  readers  in  New  Seotlaud  or  even  farther  north, 
may  smile  at  the  idea  of  our  dropping  hints  about 
spring  work  for  February,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  have  two  months  of  winter  yet;  as 
the  old  salt,  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  north-easter, 
expressed  his  supreme  pity  for  "them  unhappy 
folks  a-shore  now."  Nevertheless,  we,  of  a  milder 
climate,  can  stand  it  very  well  not  to  have  the 
thermometer  go  below  zero  more  than  twice  a 
week,  in  December  and  January,  and  lo  have  a 
thaw  in  February  that  will  give  us  a  chance  to  do  a 
good   deal  of  spring  work    important  to  do  early. 

Field  Work. — If  the  snow  is  off  from  the  field-, 
the  opportunity  is  a  good  one  to  pick  up  stones. 
Cart  them  off  from  the  mowing  and  grain  fields  in 
tbe  mornings,  while  thegroundis  frozen.  The  grass 
fields  may  be  gone  over  with  a  sharp  hoe,  and  all 
the  tussocks  of  grass  or  clods  that  stand  up  above 
the  rest  of  the  field  cut  off  smooth. 

Winter  Grains. — If  grain  does  not  look  well,  and 
has  been  thrown  by  the  frost,  apply  a  light  even 
dressing  of  fine  well  weathered  muck,  or  soil,  and 
roll,  or  simply  roll  without  the  top-dressing. 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. — These  may  be  sown  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month,  if  tbe  frost  is  pretty 
well  out  of  the  ground  and  the  surface  open  and 
fissured.  The  sowing  is  easiest  done  on  a  light 
snow,  when  the  seed  may  be  seen,  and  an  even  east 
secured.  To  this  end,  it  is  often  well  to  sow  in 
two  directions  across  the  field,  and  sometimes  even 
three,  as  in  sowing  grass  seed  upon  a  lawn.  Suit- 
able weather  for  this  frequently  does  not  come 
until  March.  Avoid  sowing  where  melting  snows 
will  wash  the  soil  away,  or  move  the  seed  unevenly. 

Buildings.— TOnitier  may  be  prepared  for  new 
buildings,  or  for  alterations  and  repairs  of  old 
ones,  and  if  the  weather  favors,  the  frames  may  lie 
raised,  and  tbe  building  go  on.  A  few  handt'uls  of 
salt,  or  a  little  old  brine,  put  about  the  posts  of 
sheds,  corn  cribs,  gates,  etc.,  which  are  likely  to  be 
heaved  out  of  place  by  the  frost,  will  prevent  it,  in 
most  eases,  certainly  until   the  salt  washes  away. 


The  Wood  Lot  still  furnishes  work  in  cutting  fire- 
wood and  clearing  up  stuff  already  down,  cutting 
bean  poles,  splitting  rails  and  posts,  dressing  and 
hauling  them.  It  is  a  good  season  to  cut  pine  and 
hemlock,  but  hard  wood  ought  to  be  cut  earlier  in 
the  season  for  either   firewood  or  durable  timber. 

lee. — The  provident  have  probably  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  cold  weather  of  December  or  Jauuary, 
to  have  their  ice  all  gathered.  Still  it  is  not  too 
late,  though  where  ice  cau  be  brought  to  the  door, 
twice  a  week  all  summer,  at  a  cost  of  S7  or  S10  for 
all  that  a  family  needs,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  filling  an  ice-house.  When  ice 
is  used  for  a  large  dairy  or  other  purposes,  the  case 
is  quite  different.  Many  houses  in  which  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  make  the  ice  keep,  will  keep 
it  very  well  if  a  thick  layer  of  straw  or  wheat  chaff 
is  put  at  tbe  bottom,  and  the  house  filled  with 
pounded  ice,  thrown  in,  and  beaten  to  pieces. 

Farm  Hands. — February  is  tbebest  month  for  the 
employer  to  engage  the  best  bands,  and  it  is  the 
best  time  for  the  bauds  to  make  the  best  engage- 
ments. The  prices  offered  to  secure  a  first-rate 
man  are  usually  larger  now  than  later.  At  present, 
January  15th,  labor  is  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City,  and  it  seems  likely  to  remain  so. 

Seed. — Look  out  betimes  for  all  the  seed  you  arc 
likely  to  want,  getting  samples  to  test  the  vitality, 
and  examine  the  quality  before  purchasing  largely. 

Manure. — Composts  may  be  made  with  two- 
thirds  dry  muck,  and  one-third  fermenting  stable 
manure,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  in  six  weeks. 
Muck  composts,  or  those  made  with  peaty  mate- 
rial or  soil,  may  be  hauled  and  spread  at  any  time. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to  work  over  all  the 
manure  in  the  yard  and  barn  cellars,  laying  it  up  in 
compact   rectangular  heaps,  well   trodden  down. 

Animals,  toward  the  close  of  the  winter,  often 
begin  to  show  lack  of  appetite,  staring  coats,  ver- 
min, etc.,  and,  if  these  are  neglected,  more  serious 
maladies.  This  indicates  neglect  of  some  kind, 
and    the    master  must   look   better  to   his   own. 

The  Card  ami  Currycomb  can  hardly  be  too  fre- 
quently or  too  thoroughly  used.  They  will  often 
exterminate  lice  from  colts  and  calves  in  a  short 
time,  if  used  two  or  three  times  a  week  upon 
them.  The  best  article  we  know  of  for  the  removal 
of  vermin  is  the  carbolic  acid  soap.  Cresylic  soap 
is,  we  believe,  simply  a  trade  name  for  the  same 
thing.  This  is  very  efficient  as  a  sheep  clip,  or 
wash,  at  this  season,  and  may  be  applied  without 
any  danger  of  poisoning  or   injuring  the   animals. 

Working  stock  should  not  stand  idle;  find  some 
work  for  them,  and,  if  possible,  gradually  increase 
it,  that  they  shall  not  feel  plowing  and  other  hard 
work  by  and  by.  Both  horses  and  oxen,  used  on 
the  road,  must  be  kept  sharp  shod,  to  prevent  slip- 
ping and  disabling  themselves  on  the  ice,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  feed  roots  with  the  grain  given 
to  both   horses  and  cattle,  or  any  other  animals. 

Colts. — Pet  and  handle  constantly,  giving  sugar 
or  bits  of  root.  There  is  often  leisure  for  breaking 
colts  at  this  season  to  both  saddle  and  harness. 
There  is  seldom  need  of  whipping.  Coaxing  with 
carrots  or  sugar  will  go  twice  as  far.  The  results 
are  more  lasting  and  all  for  good.  Whipping  may 
produce  a  beneficial  result  for  the  time  being,  but 
the  aftereffect  is  only  evil,  except  with  hard  cases 
which  nothing  else  will  effect. 

Steers  also  may  be  broken  to  the  yoke  and  to 
labor.  This  is  usually  an  easy  matter,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  the  sight  of  the  yoke  and 
bow  in  the  hands  from  the  first  associated  with 
salt  or  a  turnip.    Yoking  will  be  easy  ever  after. 

Beeves  should  be  well  fed;  theirgain  in  flesh  is  of 
far  less  consequence  than  the  gain  in  the  manure 
pile,  but  both  are  equally  affected  by  good  food. 
The  great  gain  in  beef  cattle  ought  to  be  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  winter,  if  the  stables  be  warm, 
beeves  will  keep  on  gaining  vety  well,  as  a  general 
thing,  but  in  cold  stables,  the  gain  will  be  of  an  ex- 
pensive kind,  food  being  used  as  so  much  fuel  only. 

Cows. — Most  farmers  dry  their  cows  early,  in  order 
to  save  the  labor  of  milking.     This  is  poor  policy, 
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unless  the  cows  are  valuable  chiefly  as  producers  of 
beef  animals.  It  injures  a  cow  to  give  milk  after 
6he  begins  to  make  bag,  and  as  the  time  of  the  very 
beginning  of  bag  making  is  indefinite,  it  is  well  to 
milk  up  to  within  four  or  five  weeks  of  calving, 
and  then  dry  off  rapidly  and  stop.  The  calf  is 
larger  at  birth  for  having  the  nutriment  which 
would  otherwise  be  withdrawn  in  the  milk,  but  a 
very  large  calf  often  endangers  the  life  of  the  cow. 
Sheep. — The  strongest  should  be  by  themselves, 
■weak  ewes  and  lambs  by  themselves,  so  that  the 
illowance  of  grain  or  oil-cake  shall  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed. There  is  profit  in  very  early  lambs,  but 
buildings  and  everything  must  be  adapted  to  rais- 
ing them  with  their  rapid  growth  unchecked  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  yet  encouraged  by  fresh 
air   and    sufficient    room    for   healthy    exercise. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  recent  war  in  Europe,  the  Austrians  burn- 
ed an  important  bridge ;  the  Prussian  commander 
telegraphed  to  Berlin,  and  in  a  short  time  a  dupli- 
cate bridge  came  with  every  piece  numbered,  and 
ready  to  put  up.  There  was  in  store,  at  Berlin,  a 
duplicate  of  every  important  bridge  located  near 
the  seat  of  war.  What  has  this  to  do  with  horti- 
culture ?  The  principle  of  being  ready  for  every 
emergency  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Head-work  has 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  a  campaign  as  hard  fight- 
ing, and  effective  generalship  tells,  though  perhaps 
in  a  less  brilliant  manner,  as  well  in  the  kitchen 
garden  as  on  the  battlefield.  An  extra  spade  or 
whiffletree,  and  a  reserve  supply  of  seed  to  replant  in 
case  of  failure,  are  as  important  to  the  gardener  as 
an  extra  bridge  or  reserve  reginient  are  to  an  army. 
Now  is  the  time  to  anticipate  accidents  and  provide 
everything  that  may  be  needed.  Next  month,  active 
operations  will  be  crowding,  and  even  now,  at  the 
South,  out-of-door  work  is  goiug  on.  Trees  should 
be  ordered  at  once.  We  learu  from  nurserymen 
that  stock  of  some  kinds  is  very  scarce,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  apply  to  more  than  one  dealer,  in 
order  to  procure  the  required  varieties.  The  assort- 
ment of  seeds  is  at  its  best  this  month,  and  it  is 
well  to  secure  them  now.  The  same  with  imple- 
ments ;  purchase  the  best,  and  have  extra  ones,  or 
duplicates  of  parts  that  are  liable  to  be  broken. 

Orchard  ami  Nursery. 

There  is  but  little  of  out-of-door  work  that  can 
be  done,  except  what  was  given  in  last  month's 
notes,  though  at  tho  South  planting  is  in  order. 

Injured  Trees  are  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  is  discovered.  Limbs  that  are  broken  down 
by  ice  and  snow  ore  to  be  removed,  the  wound 
pared  clean,  and,  if  it  be  a  large  one,  covered  with 
grafting  wax.   As  the  snow  disappears,  the  work  of 

Rabbits  and  Met  will  show  itself.  If  the  bark  is 
only  partly  removed,  put  over  a  thick  plaster  of 
cow  manure  and  clay  or  loam,  and  bind  it  on  with 
a  piece  of  matting  or  cloth.  This  will  keep  the 
parts  moist  and  in  good  condition  to  heal  when 
growth  begins.     Trees  that  have  been  completely 

Girdled,  may  be  saved  by  the  method  of  grafting 
noticed  on  page  48  of  the   "Basket." 

Washing  and  Scraping  are  of  great  benefit  to  neg- 
lected trees,  and  washing,  at  least,  may  be  done 
with  advantage  on  all  fruit  trees.  It  destroys  the 
young  and  almost  invisible  growth  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  kills  dormant  insects  that  have  hidden  in 
crevices,  and  improves  the  tree  generally.  Various 
tree  washes  have  been  recommended,  but  there  is 
probably  nothing  better  than  good  home-made  soft 
6oap,  thinned  with  water  to  work  conveniently  with 
a  brush.  It  is  best  to  apply  it  in  a  damp,  but  not 
rainy,  time.  Remove  the  loose  scales  of  bark  by 
means  of  a  blunt  scraper. 

Insects  are  to  be  fought  at  all  seasons.  We  repeat 
the  advice  to  remove  the  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpil- 
lar before  they  hatch.  They  are  to  be  found  near 
the  ends  of  the  small  twigs,  glued  around  in  a  neat 
band.  The  females  of  the  canker  worm  begin  to 
ascend  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws.  There 


are  many  protectors,  all  of  which  agree  in  principle 
— that  of  interposing  a  barrier  over  which  the  in- 
sect cannot  pass.     See   "Basket"   item,  page  40. 

Cions  may  still  be  cut.  Pack  them  in  sawdust ; 
or,  if  put  in  a  tight  tin  box,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
their  own  moisture  will  keep  them  plump  and  in 
good  condition  until  it  is   time  to  set  them. 

Wanting  and  Grafting. — The  time  for  doing  these 
operations  will  depend  much  upon  the  locality. 
We  wish  to  give  the  caution  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  It 
is  better  to  delay  both  until  the  cold,  diving,  winds 
of  spring  are  over.  Much  of  the  failure  in  grafting 
is  due  to  its  being  done  too  early,  and  many  a  young 
tree  is  dried  up  before  its  roots  are  in  a  condition 
to  receive  any  moisture  from  the  soil. 

Mirsery  Trees  now  being  sent  out  at  the  South, 
will  be  delayed  in  transportation,  and  often  suffer 
either  from  freezing  or  drying.  Thaw  frozen  trees 
as  gradually  as  possible,  and  bury  dried  and  shriv- 
elled ones,  tops  and  roots,  until  they  become  plump. 

Fruit  Garden. 

For  care  of  injured  trees,  treatment  of  insects, 
and  general  matters,  see  notes  under  "Orchard." 

Pruning  of  small  limbs  may  be  done  with  the 
knife  wherever  necessary,  to  bring  trees  into  shape. 

Grape  Vines  not  attended  to  last  autumn  should 
be  pruned  in  the  first  mild  spell  that  occurs. 
Whenever  the  frost  is  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  set 

Strawberries  as  soon  as  plants  can  be  procured. 

Manure  may  be  spread  around   the  trees. 

Trellises  will  be  needed  for  grapes,  and  posts 
should  be  got  out.  Where  durable  timber  is  scarce, 
set  a  short  locust  post  in  the  ground,  and  spike  to 
it  an  upright  of  other  wood.  Look  up  the  various 
plans  of  trellises,  and  select  that   which  is  best. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

Where  there  is  no  glass  in  use  there  is  but  little 
that  can  be  doue  in  most  northern  gardens,  save 
the  accumulation  of  manure.  It  is  the  one  thing 
needful  for  success  in  gardening  anj'where,  North 
or  South.  The  late  Mr.  White  remarked  that  he 
saw  more  manure  ready  to  put  on  an  already  rich 
market  garden  of  two  or  three  acres,  at  the  North, 
than  a  southern  planter  would  think  of  putting  on 
a  farm   of  five  hundred  acres,   garden   included. 

Southern  cultivators  will  now  sow  early  crops 
of  hardy  vegetables — turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  cab- 
bages, radishes,  onions,  leeks,  spinach,  parsley,  etc., 
and  plant  potatoes,  peas  and  rhubarb,  asparagus  and 
other  roots.  The  time  for  sowing  tender  vegetables, 
such  as  okra,  beans,  cucumber,  etc.,  must  be  gov- 
erned by  that  at  which  it  is  safe  to  plant  Indian 
corn.  Corn  is  so  generally  planted  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  safe  to  put  in 
the  crop  is  so  well  established  in  each  locality,  that 
there  is  always  a  safe  guide  for  the  inexperienced. 

Manure,  whether  to  be  spread  for  the  crops  or  to 
be  used  for  hot-beds,  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
overheated.'   Turn  it  over,  and  water  it,  if  too  dry. 

Cold  Frames. — Plants  in  these  will  need  more 
care,  must  have  plenty  of  air,  and  exposure  by  re- 
moving the  sashes  whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 

Hot-beds,  unless  very  early  vegetables  are  want- 
ed, need  not  be  made,  at  the  North,  until  next 
mouth.  In  southern  gardens  they  maybe  prepared, 
and  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plants,  cabbages,  etc., 
sown  in  them.  Shelter  from  prevailing  winds 
should  he  looked  out  for,  aud  if  necessary  to  make 
the  bed  in  an  exposed  place,  it  will  pay  to  put  up 
a  temporary  fence  to   shut  off  prevailing  winds. 

Straw  MaU  are  almost  indispensable  where  there 
are  hot-beds.      Sec  article  ou  page  23,    January. 

Brush  and  Poles  for  peas  and  beans  should  be  cut 
while  there  is  leisure,  trimmed  and  sharpened,  and 
stacked  near  the  place  where  they  will  be  used. 

Root  Crops  that  were  left  in  the  ground  all  win- 
ter— salsify,  parsnips  and  horseradish, — may  be  dug 
for  sale  or  use  whenever  the  ground  is  thawed. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forced,  by  taking  up  the  roots 
and  setting  them   in   boxes  of   earth  in  a  green- 


house, or  a  few  roots  in  the  bed  may  be  forced 
by  covering  with  boxes  or  barrels  around  which 
is  heaped  a  good  supply  of  fermenting  manure. 
Potatoes. — Plant  some  early  sort,  such  as  Early 
Goodrich,  as  60on  as  the  frost  will  allow. 


Flower    Garden    and     Lawn. 

There  is  plenty  of  planning,  and  some  work  to  be 
done.  One  of  our  best  writers  gives  the  advice  to 
always  have  the  garden  look  different  each  year. 
The  advice  is  good,  and  is  capable  of  being  followed 
even  in  a  very  small  place.  Take  a  single  bed  in  a 
lawn.  One  year  it  may  be  gay  with  Coleus  and  other 
"foliage  plants ;"  in  the  fall.plant  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  other  bulbs ;  in  early  spring,  sow  Portulaccas 
to  make  the  bed  gay  when  the  bulbs  have  passed 
out  of  bloom.  In  a  similar  way  each  bed  in  a  lawn 
can  every  year  present  some  new  feature.  Of  course 
in  borders  where  there  are  herbaceous  perennials, 
there  must  be  some  sameness  in  their  appearance 
for  several  years  in  succession.  Tet  if  these  are  so 
planted  as  to  allow  room  for  the  introduction  of 
clumps  of  annuals  or  bedding  plants,  a  pleasing 
variety  can   be  made,  and  be  different   every  year. 

Ornamental  Trees  should  have  the  same  care  as 
fruit  trees.  Most  of  them  will  repay  manuring, 
and  they  need  pruning  whenever  a  branch  disfigures 
the  proper  shape. 

Shrubs  may  be  pruned  and  thinned.  Those  that 
bloom  on  the  new  wood  maybe  cut  back,  but  those 
which  have  their  flower  buds  already  formed  need 
only  to  be  thinned  when  the  growth  is  crowded. 

Seeds  of  Annuals  may  be  sown,  where  there  are 
facilities  for  keeping  the  young  plants  in  good  con- 
dition until  time  to  set  them  out,  but  as  a  general 
thing  sowing  in  hot-beds  or  in  window  boxes  had' 
best  be  left  until  next  month. 

Plants  in  Pds  must  have  air  on  warm  days,  or  they 
will  get  drawn  up  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun. 
Give  water  only  when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry. 

Roots,  such  as  Dahlias,  Cannas,  etc.,  stored  in 
cellars,  ought  not  to  be  too  damp.  If  there  are 
signs  of  mould  or  rot,  remove  them  to  a  dry  room. 

Wood  Work  that  is  to  go  out  of  doors  should  be 
repaired.  Give  rustic  work  a  coat  of  oil,  and  paint 
such  trellises  and  frames  as  need  it. 

Lawns:  may  be  rolled  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  and  if  they  did  not  have  a  top-dress- 
ing last  autumn,  give  one  now  of  good  compost. 

At  the  South. — Make  walks,  prepare  borders,  and 
set  edging.  On  page  63  is  given  a  successful  meth- 
od of  raising  box-edgings  from  cuttings.  Trans- 
planting of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, may  be  done,  and  the  hardier  annuals  sown. 

Green    and    Hot-Houses. 

As  the  weather  gets  milder  more  care  will  be  re- 
quired with  the  fires, as  sudden  changes  are  apt  to  oc- 
cur. Maintain  an  uniform  temperature,  which  should 
be  10°  to  15°  lower  at  night  than  during  the  day. 

Camellias  that  have  done  flowering  are  to  be 
pruned,  aud  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  re-pot. 

Azaleas  will  now  be  coming  into  flower;  give 
more  water,  and  when  in  bloom,  shade  from  the 
hot  sun  in  the   middle  of  the  day. 

Potting  of  plants  that  appear  to  be  sickly  may  be 
done,  cutting  them  back  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  put  into  a  larger  pot,  but 
shake  out  the  old  earth  from  the  roots  and  re  pot 
with   fresh  soil,   in   the   same  pot. 

Annuals  may  now  be  sown,  either  to  bloom  in 
pots,  or  for  turning  out  into  the  borders. 

Propagation  of  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds  should 
be  going  on.  Our  most  successful  growers  use 
very  short  cuttings,  of  tender  and  succulent  growth. 

Forcing  Plants.— Hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  that  were  potted  for  forcing  may  be  brought 
into  a  warm  place;    give  them  water  as  they  start. 

Bulbs,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  are  to  have  the 
flower  stalk  cut  away,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  until  the  leaves  show  signs  of  withering. 
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Otunge  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 
Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
ouch  for  less  Mian  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


GEEAT  SUCCESS 


AMONG    OUR 

Canvassers  for  Premiums. 

Unprecedented  lumbers  of  Sub- 
scribers Received — CJrent  Loads 
of*  Premiums,  large  and  small, 
sent  out  Daily — Our  Canvassers 
unusualiy  successful    almost  ev- 

cryvrlierc TIic    Work    still    in 

rapid  Progroos — Plenty  of  Room 
and  Time  tor  tilling'  up  Premium 
Lists  already  begun,  and  for 
starting  new  Lists — Pine  Premi- 
ums for  Everybody,  bis  Wile, 
'•  and  (lie  Rest  of  Mankind " 
(yourself  included.) 

Though  highly  successful  in  past  years,  yet  never  be- 
fore has  this  Journal  received  such  large  daily  accessions 
of  subscribers  as  have  poured  in  since  last  Christmas. 
For  days  together  the  mails  o!each  SM  hours  have  brought 
in  above  2000  subscribers,  several  times  running  up 
to  over  2600  and  2S0O,  and  but  once  going  so  low  as 
1600  per  day.  Seven  days  alone  added  16, 2 7  -J  names 
to  our  subscription  books.  Our  premium  clerks  have 
had  to  work  long  after  midnight  to  square  up  their  accounts 
and  prepare  for  dispatching,  the  next  morning,  the  loads 
of  Sewing  Machines,  Books,  Back  Volumes,  Seeds,  Clolhes- 
Wringers,  Silver-ware,  Meto&eom,  Watches,  Guns,  Tool- 
chests,  etc.,  etc.,  including  all  the  articles  down  through 
the  whole  table  of  Premiums.  (See  next  column).  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  universal  report  is,  that  people 
were  never  more  willing  and  anxious  to  supply  them- 
selves with  the  Agriculturist,  and  thus  the  premiums 
have  been  secured  with  unusual  ease  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  begun    to  make    up    clubs. 

It  may  well  be  so,  for  the  paper  is  certainly  very  cheap 
and  very  useful  to  every  family  in  the  land.  Why,  leav- 
ing out  all  the  reading  matter,  the  engravings  would  alone 
be  worth  far  more  than  the  subscription  price  !  Every 
intelligent  person  will  notice  that  these  engravings  are,  in 
character  and  workmanship,  superior  to  those  published 
In  any  other  illustrated  journal  in  the  country — superior 
even  to  the  illustrated  journals  printed  abroad.  At  least 
SI 0,000  worth  of  engravings  will  be  published  in  the 
Agriculturist  this  year  alone.  But  these  constitute  only 
a  small  part  of  the  value  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Our  friends  everywhere  may  now  start  new  pre- 
mium clubs,  and  secure  valuable  and  very  desirable  articles 
in  return  for  a  few  hours1  or  days1  work. — In  every  town 
Of  500  families,  at  least  200  to  300  copies  of  this  paper 
would  be  taken,  if  some  persons  would  simply  present  it, 
show  its  advantages,  and  take  the  trouble  to  gather  up 
and  forward  the  subscriptions,  in  return  for  which  they 
would  secure  valuable    premiums.     The   exposures  of 


Iliimbugs  have  saved  in  hundreds  of  towns  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  supplying  a  regular  copy  to  every  family. 

February  and  Mareli  are  first-rate  months 
for  canvassing.  People  are  planning  ahead  for  the  work 
of  the  year,  and  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  secure  the 
aid,  the  hints  and  suggestions  afforded  by  the  pages  of 
this  journal.  In  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  a  single  hint 
received  from  this  paper  has  in  the  end  proved  of  far 
more  value  than  the  cost  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years1  sub- 
scription. We  invite  all  who  have  obtained  premiums  to 
strike  for  another  one  ;  some  have  already  taken  tw«  to 
five  or  more  ;  and  let  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  make 
the  experiment  this  winter.  Our  premiums  are  standard 
articles,  and  a  supply  can  be  obtained  for  all  who  will 
call  for  them,  during  two  or  three  months  to  come. 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,     v«  '  Number 

For  Volume  27-I1S6S).  |§    "',-n',l% 

■£l  required 

Open    to   all— \o   Competition.        r;j||  ,,,    ,  „( 
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85— A  £100   Library 


Only  good  articles.— We  are   careful  not 

to  place  v]x>n  our  list  anything  for  a  Premium  ivhich  Is  not 
the  best,  and-,  in  all  respects,  what  is  claimed  for  it.  All, 
therefore,  who  secure  premiums,  may  besure  that  they  are 
not  running  the  risk  of  getting  poor  or  indifferent  goods. 
J^""  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article 
in  our  Premium  List.  The  forty  four  Premiums,  viz., 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  a nd  from  50  to 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FKEE  of  all  charges. 


by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Port-Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories, 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail.—  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  tearing  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  sped  fed. 

It  is  Easier  than  one  would   suppose,  to 

get  tip  a  preminm  list !  Hundreds  have  written  thug,  after 
a  little  experience.  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  show  what 
it  is,  how  much  it  gives  in  a  year  for  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  day,  or  less  than  three  cents  a  week,  and  few  will  fail 
to  make  so  good  an  investment.  They  will  thus  be 
benefited,  and  yon  will  soon  have  names  enough  to  secure 
the  premium  for  your  trouble.— TRY   IT! To-day. 

If  from  any  cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

As  fast  as  obtained  send  us  the  names,  that  each 
subscriber  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper,  and  when  done 
canvassing,  choose  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list,  and  bo 
sure  to  mark  each  list  " Wor  Premiums"  if  it  is  so  de- 
signed, that  you  may  be  properly  credited  in  our  pre- 
niium  record  book. 

Sundries :— Specimen  numbers,  Show-bills,  etc.,  fur- 
nished free,  on  application,  but  sparingly,  as  they  are 
costly NOW,  in  this  winter  season,  is  the  best  canvas- 
sing period,  but  three  or  four  months  can  be  taken  to  ex- 
tend clubs  begun  now Premium  Clubs  may  contain 

names  from  different  post-offices,  if  all  are  sent  by  one 

person Old  and  new  subscribers  arc  counted,  but  part 

should  be  new  subscribers In  the  Table  the  regular 

cash  price  of  each  article  is  given ;  and  in  the  next  column 
the  number  of  names  required  at  $1.50  each;  and  in  the 
last  column  the  number  required  at  the  lowest  club  price 
(of  $1  a  year,  for  twenty  or  more  names.) Any  one  get- 
ting up  a  club  at  $1  or  $1.25  each,  can,  if  preferred,  add 
money  enough  to  bring  the  names  into  the  $1.50  column. 

Remit  in  drafts  or  checks  on  New-York  City  banks, 

payable  to  the  order  of  the  Publishers  ;  or  in  P.  O.  money 
orders';  or  in  registered  letters,  if  money  must  be  sent. 

Full  Descriptions  of  tlie    Premiums  were 

published  in  October  No.,  and  also  on  a  separate  sheet, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  it.  The  ar- 
ticles named  in  the  table  are  all  very  valuable.  We  can 
only  spare  room  here    for    the    few  notes    following : 

Nos.     SO    to     GO  — Volumes    or   the 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  They  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  from  one  to  ten 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVT,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. —Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 
E^F**  In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

r*os.74to85— GOOD  I.IBKAKIES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  74  to  85,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  premiums  ;  every  one 
knows  the  value  of  good  books.  Twenty-five  or  Fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end.  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.    The  thinking,  reasoning, 
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observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men- 
tal ability  which  reading  will  give  him. Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li- 
brary. {^"  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  an  Agri- 
cultural Library  for  general  use,  as  others  have  done. 

Hfo.  SO — General  Book:  Premium. — 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  GO  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  11m  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  77te 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
foiwiinloil  bv  mill],  pnxtpuid,  on  nvripf  ul' price.  ^W~  All 
these  are  included  in  our  I*remtums,  Nos.  74  to  86,  above.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture Jl  50 

Allen's  (K.  L.)  A  in  r  ileal  I  Farm  Hook 1  50 

Allen's  Disease <  "t*  Domestic  An  minis 1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  lSi'oifc  isns,  ,-,„-h,  pa.,r,ne.;  clo.       75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  3-37  .V:  IS'.s.caeh  pa.  Hue.;  clo.       75 

American  Bird  Fancier SO 

American  Pomoloirv— Applrs-Hy  Dr.  John  A.  Wanler.    3  00 

American  Dose  Cult  mist. " SO 

American  Weeiis  anil  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Architecture,  hv  Cumin imrs  &  Miller 10  00 

Dana's  Fruit  Garden 1  75 

lieincllt's  Datihit  Fancier 30 

Doininer's  Mettioil  of  Making  Manure 25 

r.uussiii-anll's  I  Jural  Kronomy 1  00 

Di  eek's  New  Hook  nt  Flower? 1  75 

Deist's  Flower  Ganlen  Directory   150 

Duist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Choi  Hun's  Grape  Glower's  Guide 75 

Cobhett's  American  Gardener  75 

Cole's  is.  W.i  American  Fruit  Dook 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian..   75 

Cupel  ami's  Cuuntrv  Lite .     Syo.,  Cloth,..  5  00 

Cotton  Culture.  (Lviimni 150 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual,  (Turner! 1  50 

Dad. Is  (Geo.  11.)   Mo.!. -in  II. irse  Doctor 150 

Dad. Is  American  Cattle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual.. 1  25 

Dos  and  Gun  (Hooper's) paper,  30c.    cloth..  00 

Down  ilia's  I.an.lsrap.'  Ganl.aiinu'  nnov  I  Mil  ion) 6  50 

Draining  for  Profit,  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr  .  1  50 

Fast  wood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit.  Glower's  Guide 1  50 

Flax  Culture 50 

Field's  (Thomas  "W.i  Pear  Culture 1  25 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cull  mist.  (IScvi.sed  Edition) 1  50 

Fuller's  strawberry  Culturlst 20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cull  urist 1  311 

Gardening  for  Profit,  bv  Peter  Henderson.. 1  50 

Gregory  on  s- mashes paper..  30 

G union  on  Milch  Cows ;:. 

HarriV  In-rcu  Injurious  to  Vegrtal  ion, <■!... , $1.03 :  extra  0  no 

Harris' Rural  Annual.    Hound,  S  Nos.,  iu  2  Vols.    Each  150 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers. .     1  75 

Hoopes  on  Eyergrecns 

Hop  Culture 40 

.lolmston's  Agricultural  Clt.anistry 175 

Jot  I  list  oil's  Elements  of  A  grieull  ural  Chemistry 1  50 

Lc dollar's  How  to  Huild  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  foot 75 

Moh ron  the  Grape  Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at.  Lake  view 1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c paper..  30 

Pardee  on  strawben  v  Culture 75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.Johnson 1  25 

Pe.  1.1  er's  Land  Measurer 60 

Oninbv's  Mysteries  of  Dee  Keeping  (NEW) 1  50 

I.an.l all's  SI p  II  .ol i:i n. lry 1  50 

Han. lalfs  Fine  Wool  SI p  Husbandry 1  00 

Rivers' Miniature  Fruit  Garden 100 

Richardson  on  the  Dog,  paper  :'.l)c cloth..  60 

Saunders'  Domestic    Poultry  (XKW),  pupoV,  40c,  bound  75 

Schenek's  G a r donor's  Text  Hook 75 

Skillful  Housewife 75 

Stewart's  (John)  stable  Hook 1  00 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Timothy  Hunker  Fapcrs — 

Tobacco  Culture 2." 

Warder's    Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

Youatt  anil  Snooncr  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Votiatf.  Mud  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriodhnhl . 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
January  15,  1808,  and  also  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31 : 

1.  TP.ANSACTIONS   AT   TUK    NXW-TOBK    MARKETS. 

KBCETPTS.  Flour.     Wheat.    Corn.    Tine.    Barley.    n.iis. 

•:lilavst/,ism'th272.500    S11.OO0     70S.OO0    4S.0OO     313,000     40^.000 
20. lays /rcllu'lli  116,001)  1,869,000  1,057,000   04,000     571,000  1,348,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.     Corn.    Rye.     Oats.  Barley. 

21  davs//ii'»lu'lh.ni5.00n  1,013.0110  1,120.000    01.000  1.S13.000  •»I::,!MI 
'.'il,laysoas<ni'lli,:r!5.0llo  1,339,01111  I.U'.l.noll  i:,3,0l.ll]  l.ldl.uei  .  '! 

'J.       Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  l<i*t  year. 
Ri.i'ters.      Flour.    Wheat.    Com.     Bye.   Barley.     Oats. 

A  . Ill's  1SI',S....2?;.500     Stl.OOl)      7(3.000     11.000     333,000      463,000 
I    ',;.... '.".'.I.O00  1. 1  O..0.I0  '.'.IiIn.IIOII  311,0111]  l.ll.Y.i.lKW  1  ,'.">7,000 

s  *  t.Ks.  Flour.  Wheat.    Corn.     Bye.      0,1!*.  Barley. 

21  .lavs  lsr.S     315.1 1,1113,111111    l.l'.'.t.li.t!)     a:. I  1,113.11(1!)       '.".I  I.I  nil! 

3.)  days  1.S07     .'IV AM-'  I    1.1 .'.'. Ms. 540,000 

■;.       Hcporte  from  Sew  Fork,  •  '"».  1  to  Jan   15: 
Flour.         Wheat.        Corn,  /.'v.. 

i ■  , mi  80  — —  150 

isi',?. i,,hy;  i  .',:;.!.-■  I'.'i.n.'i  13.ni;  n:  i 

1160 5MS!  60,231  .   :     31  I5.IIU  '.eel 

1865 4,\;42  43,331  71,500  l.tfe  111 


4.       Receipts  of  Breadstuffs  in  New  York  in  each  of 
Hie  last  flee  years: 

Flour.  Wheat.      Com.         Eye.    Barley.      Oats. 

1867 8,608,892  9,640,181   [4,979-271     763,876    1,869,724    6    30.807 

1866 2,720,885  5.;.".'.'.  .'  _■;.      3    _■  '.  '  I           ...    :                    I 

1865 8.628,526  8,768,929  15.98'  .3.      399,079  3,     I.     19        935 

IMC.  1 3,007,117  13.153.1.,.;     7. 1  il  I  .-■ ...       I! 5  ".-.ll-u!    1" '13'' <3S 

1S63....   4,571,(139  l'.l,'.l.i;..s56   11,231,..:..!       13;i,,-.'o  2,1  13."  1-3   1  i'ln.Yir.vj 


5.    Exports  fr 
Flour, 
bush. 
1867  ....    867,122 

1866 900,084 

1865....  1.402,144 
1801.   ...1,918,592 

1SG3 2,527,338 

1802 8,961,518 

1801 3.110,340 

isoo L626-202 

1859 1,038,516 


tm  New  York  during  each 
Wheal,  Corn,  Bye, 
bush.     bush.        bush. 

4,150.9113  7,931,713  451,096 
52'.',I169  ll.i39.391  21.1,618 
2,5.'7,9J6  1.519.010  191,31.1 
12.193.1.::;  SI. ,.-31  511 
15.l2l.ss9  7.53:1.131  410.3IM 
25.561,755  12,029.^11  1.011, .Mil 
21,191.311  12.si9.s5ll  1,0011,1115 
13,531.11.3..!  4.0s5.IIS3  450 
291,517       497,810    


of  9  years  past: 

Barley,  Oats, 

bush.  bush. 

886363  130,195 

1,329,112  1,191,313 

91,567 

150  43,135 

52,439  126,556 

42,961  210,669 

3,927  100,125 

8,180  103.076 

0,550  8,568 


Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New  York,  Jan.  1 : 
1S6G.      1867.      186S. 

;rn  and  State  Flour,  hhls.. 703,232  630,a57  482.294 

ban  Flour,  bills 22.810  3,200  830 

...  26,250  17,359  25.459 

. .  .734,502  650,929  508,583 

Comparative  Stock  of  Grain  in  New  York,  Jan.  1 : 
1865.      1866.      186T.      1868. 


Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York  : 
Wheat,      Corn,       Hue,    Barley,     Oats, 
bush.      bush.      bush.    bush.     bush. 
..1,647,118    1,434,553    189,330    161,313    2,379,326 


Dec.  11. 
.12 


,215     1.653,091     202.9M0     39  .'.115     3,199.503    83.4)5 
941.129     1,954.706     131.513     361.053     2,216.752    52.155 
""      32,793       890,197    57.977 


Oct.  15 167,6118       9(17,661 

Sept.  10 120.532    1,151.192 

Aug.  13  ....  90,174       " 

July  15 245.509 

June  14 571.279 

May  15 731,330 


:'..:. 'I 

82,715 

12.376 

66.911; 

31. 290 

111.  2.-7 

6:1,6 13 

135,737  61..    . 

'30,1.349  1,1.032 

206,703  34.700 

379,805  16,311 

608,494  16,461 


■  >. 


261,092    186,801    145,706 
Receipts  of  Breadstuffs  at  Albany,  by  the  New  York 
Canals  in  each  of  the  last  eight  years: 
Flour,    Wlieat,     Corn,       Bye.   Barley,       Oats, 


bush.       bush.       bush. 

.1,119.100  11,176,000  11,155,50 

.1.193.33.1  8:1.116,617  3.'.3I'33 

.1.126,009  82.667.166  22 

.1.560,1111)  2.YJOO.91.II  20,6113.1;, 

.1,113,800  15.I6'.,1',H0  111:::,1  H 

.1,011,00:1  111,579.3110  11,63 

4511,000     6. 1.",), 11)9  2I.193.IIHI   La'.'i'.RIIII  distil 


bush.      bush.  bush. 

888,100  2,167,600  6,400,000 

1833. J  3.235.15.1  5.971.838 

,      .      ,     '.5     .639  5,990,028 

47il,5l.(l  8.10(1,501)  12,18,1,500 

031I.80O  2.1(15.900  13.177.500 

1.9110  4,551,601)  10,117.500 

""'  10,240.300 


1507 391,800    S,S53,400  15,369,500     863,'uoo  I.'mo'.OOO     8|33l|s00 

10.  Receipts  at  Chicago  for  four  years  : 

Flour.    Wheat.     Corn.      Bye.     Barley.     Oats. 
,928  23,031.117  1.305,511  2.214.571    10,997.710 

[...hi  I'll    88  085  011    1  m-  

1113 
1SG4 

11.  Shipments  from  Chicago  for  four  years  : 


1   ;:... 


Flour.     Wheal. 
3,446  10,309.458 


Cor 


By 


'ley.  Oats. 

1.949  S.  190,916 

1.374  9,835,085 

lSfcl        ,1,12*486  10,311,389  13,.      3.      7i„           23  .U2  Htll^SO 
CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Dec.  16.  Jan.  15. 

Price  of  Gold 133W  141',' 

Ki.ori:    super  to  Extra  Slate?  3  25    ft'ltOO  $3  50    fell  10 

super  1..  Extra  Southern.  ..      9  70    fetr,  50  9  75    fe.lOfiO 

Extra  Western, 9  75    ©15  50 

Lxtra  Genesee U  00  (3/18,25 

Snpcrll ne   Western 8  25  @  9  23 

Rve  Fi.m'i:  7  50  (5,  9  8.0 

>li"l G  00  @  6  50 

"  2  90  @  3  25 


Cokn— Yellow   120    s   1  10 

1  37    fe  1  13'.; 
84    ®      S6>i 


.Mixed 

Oats— Western  ... 

State 85    @ 


1  70    ®  1  SO 


I'OHLIIV 1  50     ffi    1  90 

Hat— Hale  V  100  lb 90    o  1  50 

Loose 100    (S.  1  50 

Straw,  v  100  n> 65   &     83 

Cotton-— Middlings,  1.)    lb...  15K@      16 

Hops— Crop  of  1100.  V  lb 3(1  '(S,       65 

Fkvtiiei'.s—  Lire  Geese,  V  n>.  so    ir,i     90 

Seep—  Clover,  'f,>  lb  

Timothy.  V  bushel 


9  65  ©If!  00 

11  15  ©15  25 

1  50  ,;,    9  80 
7  50  <3„  9  10 

0  00  sa  0  62 

3  75  ,„    8  20 

2  85  1,.,  3  15 

1  23  @  1  40 
1  30  @  1  41 

87  <S>      87)i 

87  @      _ 

1  08  @  1  80 


,<  bnshel. 


-Brown,  ^  lb  

3.II.O-K1   I    ill.:..  7021,1 

Coffee—  Rio.lGold  price)?!  lb 
TOBAOOO,  Keiitueky,  ,te.,i'It.. 

S I  I...  .1,    V  It,         

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,  V  lb. 
tiled,?* 


2i:  13    @  13J4 

75  2  60    @  2  85 

50  2  40    @  2  65 

1:3,  Hi'...,;,  1:3, 


8,.,., 


1  aliloi  nia.  unwashed, 

Tallow,  *  »        

on.  Cake— 9  Ion  

P.iuK— Mess.  7,1  barrel. 
Prime.  7'  barrel   

Bsbf    I'latn  mesa 

L  \  e.o,  in  barrels,  i<  11. 
P.r  itei:— Western,  Vn>.... 


85  @      62 

87  e.        58 

16  @      28 

10aC®      11 

50  00  ©56  00 

21  25  ©21  S3 

lieu  ,..1135 

Dun  ,.,  11  in 

I."  ...       1.3. 

23  ©      42 

80  !.„  II 

2  70  ....    I  50 

1  40  ©  1  41 

35  .  ■       :■■'< 

1  . 
150  I  50 


0    &      23 

27    ©      52M 
16    ©      28 

„  ioacrta    iiju 
31  a-.  ,„  s  a 

17  25     318  25 
12X©      13JC 


I  no    ...   ;,  1 11 
..  50 

8  DO     ...  10  OH 


Cranberries,  f)  barrel  10 

We  in   :'         com]  myiiig  fibular  statcmems.  a 

comparative  exhibit  of  the  stocks  offlourand  groin  ou 


hand  at  this  port,  Jan.  1,  in  each  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  This,  with  the  comparisons  of  the  receipts  at, 
and  exports  from  die  port,  for  several  years,  constitutes 

an  interesting  feature Gold  has  been  more  active  and 

has  risen  to  142}^,  closing  at  141'j Breadstuffs  have 

been  in  Mr  demand,  since  our  last,  offering  at  advancing 
rates,  but  closing  in  favor  of  buyers.  The  export  move- 
ment is  checked  by  the  scarcity  of  freight  room  and  the 

enhanced  claims  of  ship  owners Provisions  have  been 

more  freely  dealt  in,  especially  bacon,  lard,  beef,  butter 
aud  cheese,  at  variable  figures,  closing  with  rather  more 
steadiness...  Wool  has  attracted  less  attention,  but  has 
been  held  quite  firmly. . .  Cotton  has  been  more  active,  at 
buoyant,  though  irregular  prices Hay  lias  been  in  bet- 
ter request  and  firmer Most  other  articles  have  been 

inactive  —  To  make  room  for  onr  tables,  we  have  to  cut 
down  our  remarks  on  the  course  of  business. 

IVcw   Vorlc  Lire   Stock  Blarliets.— 


WEEK  ENDING, 

December  16.. 

1  lecember  23 5,670 

December  30 3,481 

January   6 3,301 

January  13 5,076 


Beeves.  Cows.   Calves.    Sheep.    Snine. 


Total  in 
Average 

do.    do. 

do.    do, 
Areraoe 

do.    do, 

do.    do 

do.    do, 

do.    do. 
Total 
Total  in 
Total  in 
Total  in  1864 
Total  in  1S63 


five  Weeks 23.842 

per  Week. 4,768 

last  Month.  ..  5,020 
prev's  Month.  6,588 
per  Week,  1867.5,511 

do.  1166 5,748 

do.  1105 5,255 

.     do.    1101 5,161 

,.    do.  1863 5,150 

1867 293.R32 

298.111! 

270,271 

367,009 

264,091 


1865., 


74 

1,219 

61 
94 
113 

115 
139 

1,320 

1.2011 
1.500 
1,511 
694 

3.369 
4.115 
0.161 

69.911 

62.120 

71. 991 

7,603 

6,470     35,705 


i:;,'i0(» 
li.o-.M 
l-',ri7G 
21.G70 
1,171.151  1,102.043 
l.iMD.mm  fi;-».ini() 
s;;i;.::v;  'uw.vm 
TS'i.ir,-)  coii.*>70 
51P.3HJ   1,101.017 


The  reader  will  observe  that  the  totals  for  the  yearlS67, 
and  the  weekly  average  of  receipts  during  the  game 
period,  have  been  placed  in  the  columns  for  reference  and 
comparison.  The  steady  growth  of  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  others  adjacent,  is  indicated  by 
the  increase  of  animals  sold,  from  year  to  year.  The  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  Beeves  is  fully  made  up  in  other 
columns  ;  nevertheless  it  is  probably  chiefly  owing  to  the 
large  quantities  of  dressed  beef  which  at  certain  seasons 
are  sent  to  market.  It  would  be  better  for  the  country, 
and  better  for  the  city,  if  a  great  deal  more  meat  could  be 
killed  before  coming  to  the  city.  The  blood  and  oftal  are 
valuable  at  least  for  manure,  and  here  they  are  a  great 
nuisance,  besides  burdening  the  meat  with  the  ex- 
pense of  their  transportation Beef   Cattle.— The 

supply  since  Christmas  has  been  small,  but  with  the  ahnn- 
dance  of  game  and  poultry,  prices  were  not  extraordinarily 
affected,  but  worked  up  gradually.  Our  top  prices  for  the 
market  of  the  13th  vary  but  little  from  those  of  the  week 
before  Christmas,  if  we  include  those  paid  for  one  or  two 
very  superior  bullocks.  The  general  average  of  sales  is, 
however,  fully  lUc.  higher.  We  quote  extra,  20c.  ;  poor- 
est, 12c. ;  general  average,  16J4c.  per  pound,  these 
prices  being  based  on  the  estimated  dressed  weight  of  the 
quarters.  The  market  for  Milcli  Cows  is  very  even. 
It  is  seldom  that  $100  is  paid,  though  occasionally  a  fine 
one  sells  for  $125  or  more ;  $S5  to  $00  is  the  common 
range,  though  often  poor  cows  go  as  low  as  $50. 
Calves  bring  9  to  12c.  per  pound  live  weight,  accord- 
ing to  quality Slieep. — Prices  have  advanced  decid- 
edly in  the  new  year ;  we  now  quote  prime  sheep  Gj^c.  to 
7V  per  pound  live  weight;  poor  to  fair,  5c.  to  iP^c. 
Lamb^  are  hardly  subject  to  any  distinction  in  price,  :ind 
a  few  choice  sheep,  very  large  and  fat,   brought  fancy 

prices Swine.— The  supply  has  fluctuated  somewhat, 

and  with  it  prices  readily  paid  for  hogs  for  immediate  use. 
The  prices  now  qnoted,  are :  Prime  hogs,  7?.{®Sc.  per 
pound  live  weight;    common,  7l/i@7^c. 


Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
iiifni mation  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  (en  volumes  makeup 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  len  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857— that  is,  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  2fi.  inclusive.  Any  •(  these 
volumes  sent  complete  [in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post- 
paid, (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years    will   tie   supplied,    post-paid,  for  IS   cent-;   each. 

Xlic  American  fl>airymcn*s  Asso- 
ciation held  iN  annual  session  and  meeting  for  choice 
Of  officers  in  liiea,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  January.  Hon. 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  was  phosen  President. 

r      Vice  Pra  id<  nl  ■ ,  repi  renting    ofar  a    i   isatble,  dif- 
ferent Mn".    i  ere  elected,  and    Mr.   <;.  j;.   Weeks,  of 
"  v.,  w.i-<  re-elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


f  February, 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Si/qoesfwits  wh/eh  ire  throw  info  small-  r 
type  and  condensed' form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Marie  all  subscriptions  sent  in  as  New  or  Old. 

How  to  Remit : — Checks  on  Hfew- 
"Vork  Banks  or  Bankers  arc  best  for  large  sums  ; 
make  them  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &>  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
mauy  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  wit.Iiout  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in,  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  tlie  letter  in  tlie  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Postage,  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
Amerwan  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad- 
ded when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Three  Notes  About  Advertise- 
ments.—1st— To  be  sure  of  insertion,  advertisements 
must  reach  us  by  the  5th  of  the  precediug  month; 
it  takes  the  greater  part  of  a  month  to  work  off  our  large 
edition,  especially  to  print  the  engravings  well.  2nd— 
Advertisers  should  remember  that  we  cannot  insert  Pa- 
tent Medicines,  or  anything  deceptive  in  form  or  sub- 
stance, and  that  advertisers,  unknown  to  the  editors  per- 
sonally or  by  good  repute,  must  furnish  good  refer- 
ences or  other  evidence  that  they  have  both  tin*  ability 
and  intention  to  do  just  what  they  offer  to  do.  Our  rule 
is  to  admit  no  advertiser  to  whom  we  would  not  ourselves 
Bend  an  order  with  the  money  in  advance,if  we  chanced  to 
want  his  articles  at  the  price  put  upon  them.  3d— Our 
Headers  will  usually  find  much  valuable  information  in 
the  advertising  pages,  by  looking  them  all  through,  and 
as  we  are  unusually  strict  with  the  advertisers  themselves, 
it  is  gratifying  to  them  to  know  that  through  this  journal 
they  come  in  contact  with  a  large  and  widely  scattered 
class  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  persons.  We  there- 
fore request  those  ordering  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending 
to  them  for  catalogues,  circulars,  etc.,  to  state  where  the 
advertisements  were  seen. 

in ra ib<I  (Humbug)  Prizes  !  —  Clark, 
Webster  &  Co.,  A.  A.  Kelly,  and  sundry  other  parties, 
are  troubling  many  people  by  telling  them  that  they 
(the  said  people)  have  drawn  prizes  of  $-200,  more  or 
less,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  the  usual 
cash  5  per  cent,  assessment.  A  good  many  have  even 
sent  the  money  to  us,  to  hand  over  to  them,  all  of  which 
has  been  returned  to  the  senders — and  pray  don't,  trouble 
us  with  any  more  for  this  purpose.  The  "  grand  prizes  " 
are  only  certificates  for  lt  shares  "  in  a  humbug  'l  Petrole- 
um Company."  Two  Hundred  Shares  (the  $200  prize 
drawn)  are  worth  about  one-sixteenth  of  one  cent  at  the 
present  low  price  of  paperrairs.  Most  of  the  "  prizes  "  and 
"gifts"   offered  by  numerous  oilier  parties  are  similar. 


iwood  for  Postmaster  Kelly.— We 
really  forget  just  what  are  the  "politics11  of  the  N.  Y. 
City  Postmaster— whether  he  is  a  Conservative,  a  Re- 
publican, a  Democrat,  or  a  "-judicious  mixture  of  several," 
and  so  we  may  be  permitted  to  commend  his  acts  as  post- 
master without  treading  on  anybody's  "  political  toes." 
The  efficiency  displayed  in  all  parts  of  this,  the  most  im- 
portant Office  in  the  country,  the  improvements  in  the  city 
delivery,  etc.,  are  patent  to  all.  But  we  have  only  room  to 
speak  of  one  thing  here, viz.  his  gratuitous  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Gaylerand  others, to  protect  people  from 
the  swindling  fraternity.  Various  plans  have  been  tried, 
involving  no  little  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  officials. 
The  latest  one  is  temporarily  effective,  As  we  have  often 
announced,  many  of  the  swindling  schemes  are  carried 
on  by  a  few  persons  who  operate  under  different  names. 
With  all  our  investigations,  we  can  hardly  guess  how 
many  aliases  have  been,  used  by  Todd  and  others.    Mr, 


Kelly  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  refusing  to  deliver  letters 
addressed  to  fictitious  names,  and  many  thousands  of 
such  letters  are  now  held  back  from  the  claimants.  He 
has  been  sued  for  this,  but  he  shows  fight,  and  we  hope  he 
will  keep  it  up  vigorously.  If  defeated  in  any  one  case, 
we  hope  he  will  try  another,  for  there  are  certainly  many 
fictitious  firms  engaged  in  watch,  jewelry,  gift,  and 
other  swindling  enterprises.  If  no  other  good  comes  of 
it,  it  will  at  least  result  in  compelling  the  operators  to 
show  their  hands,  or  their  real  names,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  parties  will  be  more  directly  accessible  to  pros- 
ecution as  swindlers.  The  TJ.  S.  Mail,  issued  at  the  N.  Y. 
P.  O.  at  §1  a  year,  a  desirable  periodical  for  all  busi- 
ness men,  as  well  as  for  all  Postmasters,  has  done  good 
service  against  the  swindlers  by  mail.  It  has  been  the 
most  efficient  ally  of  the  Agriculturist  in  this  respect. 

The  American  Horticultural  An- 
nual for  1S68.— This  year-book  commends  itself  to 
all  cultivators,  whether  amateur  or  professional.  Perhaps 
the  best  notice  we  can  give  of  it  is  to  present  a  resume 
of  its  contents:  An  Almanac  and  Calendar  of  Oper- 
ations for  each  month  of  the  year  ;  several  useful  Tables ; 
an  article  on  Rhododendrons  and  their  Culture,  by  S.  B. 
Parsons ;  Propagation  of  Geraniums  and  Other  Soft- 
wooded  plants,  by  Peter  Henderson  ;  Propagating  Ever- 
greens from  Cuttings,  by  Josiah  Hoopes ;  Tropical  Garden- 
ing, by  George  Such:  Horticultural  Implements  and 
Appliances;  Apple  Culture  with  particular  reference  to 
Early  Varieties, by  Win,  S.  Carpenter;  The  New  Apples 
of  1867,  by  John  A.  Warder ;  Pears  Tested  in  1S67,  by 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder:  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
in  1867;  Native  Grapes  in  181*7,  condensing  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  Notes  on  the  Small  Fruits  in 
1807,  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller;  Notes  on  the  Rarer  Ever- 
greens, Deciduous  Trees,  and  Hedge  Plants,  by  Thomas 
Meehan  ;  New  Roses  tested  in  1807,  by  John  Saul ;  New 
and  Interesting  Bedding  and  other  Plants,  tested  in  1S07, 
by  Peter  Henderson  ;  Annuals— New  ones  tested  in  1S07— 
and  Selections  for  Sowing,  by  James  Vick ;  Notes  on 
New  or  Noteworthy  Vegetables,  by  Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory; 
Horticultural  Books  and  Periodicals  for  the  year ;  List  of 
Nurserymen, Seedmcn,  and  Florists.— Under  each  head  are 
given  references  to  the  new  fruits,  plants,  etc.,  described, 
and  to  all  those  figured  in  the  horticultural  journals  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  volume  is  abundantly  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  sent  by  mail 
in  paper  covers  for  50  cents,  and  bound  for  75  cents. 
This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  bonks  ever  issued  ;  it  contains 
104  pages  of  matter,  the  excellence  of  which  is  attested 
by  the  names  we  have  given  above.  The  Annual  for  1807 
is  still  in  demand,  and  the  plan  of  the  series  is  such  that 
the  volumes  will  always  have  a  permanent  value  to  all 
who  cultivate  plants,  whether  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 

Harris'  Insects.  —The  edition  of  Harris' 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  edited  by  C.  L.  Flint,  is 
the  most  popular  work  on  entomology,  and,  indeed, almost 
the  only  one  not  intended  for  the  purely  scientific  student. 
The  familiar  descriptions  of  the  insects  are  much  aided 
by  the  excellent  plain  and  colored  illustrations.  Neither 
this  nor  any  other  work  contains  all  the  insects  one 
meets  with,  but  as  it  comprises  those  which  arc  injurious 
to  cultivated  and  wild  plants,  it  includes  the  more  com- 
mon ones,  and  is  sufficiently  systematic  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  classification  of  insects.  It  takes  a  practical 
view  of  the  matter  as  well  as  a  scientific  one,  and  gives 
the  means,  as  far  as  known,  of  combating  these  enemies 
of  the  cultivator.  This  very  beautiful  and  popular  work 
will  hereafter  be  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  An 
edition  is  now  in  press  and  will  soon  be  ready,  in 
a    st)de    in    keeping    with    the  former  issues. 

Price,  with  finely  colored  plates,  $0.00 ;    plain,  $4.00. 

Cannot  Tell, — We  have  several  times  been 
asked  if  a  particular  person  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Agri- 
culturist, and  where  he  lives.  In  a  letter  now  before  us, 
the  writer  takes  this  method  of  finding  the  whereabouts 
of  a  friend.  We  cannot  easily  ascertain  if  a  name  is 
on  our  books,  unless  we  have  the  State,  County,  and 
Town,  and  are  usually  unable  to  answer  such  inquiries. 

Fruit  in  3Tova  Scotia. — C.  C.  Hamilton, 
Pres't  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers1  Association,  sent  us  a 
half  barrel  of  specimens  which  were  so  long  on  the  way 
that  they  arrived  in  bad  order.  In  his  letter  he  says  : — 
"  The  Valley  of  Kings  and  Annapolis  Counties,  protected 
on  the  north  by  a  high  mountain,  and  having  the  Bay  of 
Funday  to  the  north  of  the  mountains,  seems  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  raising  of  fruit.  Apples  are  largely  cultivated, 
and  within  ten  years  immense  numbers  of  orchards  have 
been  planted,  a  large  portion  of  the  trees  being  imported 
from  the  United  States,  many  of  which  arc  now  bearing. 
Several  nurseries  are  now  in  operation  which  will  soon 
supply  us  with  all  the  trees  we  want.  Besides  apples,  wo 
grow  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and  quinoes,  in  a  1*  mi  ted 
way,  and  ahu,n,d{t.n,ce  of  plm^s,"    Good  (or  Nova  £cotia, 


Gardening  for  l*a-ont.  —  Those  who 
cultivate  a  large  or  small  garden  are  reminded  of  the  ex- 
cellence and  practical  character  of  this  work.  These  are 
attested  not  only  by  the  general  commendation  of  the 
press,  but  by  the  remarkable  demand  for  it  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Though  written  by  a  market  gardener, 
its  teachings  are  none  the  less  adapted  to  private  culti- 
vators. To  those  with  whom  land  is  limited  to  a  small 
plot,  it  is  especially  useful  in  showing  how  the  most  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  ground.  Every  one  who  cultivates 
vegetables,  whether  for  sale  or  for  his  own  use,  will 
find  in  this  work  something  that  will  facilitate  his 
operations.— Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Blorticulttiral     Societies.  — We  have 

several  notices  of  winter  meetings  of  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  Societies,  which  reached  us  just  after  the 
January  number  had  gone  to  press.  Secretaries  of  these 
societies  are  most  excellent  people,  but  they  are  provok- 
ingly  slow.  Of  course,  we  only  wish  to  publish  the  times 
of  meeting  of  the  State  societies,  and  those  whose  assem- 
blings are  of  general  interest.  If  the  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  January,  give  us  the  notice  by  the  10th  of  December. 

For    Sabbath   Schools. — The  Question 

or  Lesson  Books,  entitled,  "Lessons  for  every  Sunday  in 
the  Year,'1''  continue  in  quite  as  large  demand  as  ever  be- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several  other  books, 
modeled  essentially  after  the  same  plan,  have  been  re- 
cently issued.  These  are  designed  to  secure  the  learning 
of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  ;  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
Sacred  History ;  and  especially  to  aid  S.  S.  Teachers  who 
are  not  well  supplied  with  commentaries,  reference 
books,  and  other  helps.  No.  1  embraces  the  period  from 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  Acts;  No.  2,  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament ;  No.  3,  from  Adam  to  Elijah  ;  No.  4, 
from  Elijah  to  Christ.  About  half  a  million  copies  of  No. 
1  have  been  called  for,  besides  large  editions  of  Nos.  2, 
3,  and  4.  They  are  used  by  all  Denominations.  That 
they  are  non-sectarian,  is  well  proved  by  their  use  in  the 
various  churches  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  fact  that  the  author  has  received  letters  from 
members  of  almost  all  orthodox  churches,  each  claiming 
him  as  one  of  their  own  members. — These  books  are  sold 
at  the  very  low  price  of  15  cents  each;  postage,  to  be 
prepaid  when  sent  by  mail,  4  cents  each,  or  3  cents,  when 
in  parcels  of  10  or  more.  We  send  full  sample  copies, 
(Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,)  post-paid,  for  75  cents. 

Sundry  Humbugs. — During  a  couple  of 
weeks  past  we  have  received  a  mass  of  letters  containing 
the  schemes  of  no  less  than  4  7  swindling  operators — in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Columbus.O., 
West  Hampton,  N.Y.,  Milford,  N.H.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Al- 
bany, Troy,  Williamsburgh,  etc.,  etc.  Of  these  23  arcGift 
Enterprises,  Lotteries,  and  pretended  Associations,  and 
about  a  dozen  arc  from  bogus  Watch  and  Jewelry  dealers. 
Others  are  circulars  of  Mining  Companies,  Employment 
Agencies,  pretended  Cheap  Oil  Manufacturers,  Cheap  Ink 
Powders,  vile  Publications,  Wonderful  Medical  Discover- 
ies, etc.,  etc.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  all  these 
schemes. . .  Here  is  an  extensive  Mining  Company,  claim- 
ing the  endorsement  of  U.  S.  Senators,  and  other  public 
men,  and  pretending  to  be  immensely  profitable,  yet  the 
"  President"  is  sending  circulars  soliciting  subscriptions 
at  $5  each,  from  which  " agents"  are  offered  $2,  and  sev- 
en shares  free  for  each  10  shares  sold;  that  is,  for  $30 
from  agents,  17  shares  of  stock  will  be  given,  worth  now 
$so,  and  soon  to  be  certainly  worth  $255,  while  "1  per 
cent  in  gold  is  guaranteed  on  the  first  of  each  and  every 
month."  This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter,  but  the  offers 
are  so  ingeniously  stated,  and  the  commissions  to 
"agents"  so  large,  that  we  hear  of  numerous  persons 
taking  the  bait.  Why,  if  even  one-quarter  of  the  allega- 
tions were  true,  the  Senators  and  Merchants  endorsing 
the  scheme  would  quickly  seize  upon  all  the  stock  for 
themselves.  We  would  in  one  hour  get  subscriptions 
for  the  whole,  and  save  the  "  President  "  all  the  expense 
of  circulars  and  postage.  People  should  look  at  these 
schemes  with  a  little  common  sense  figuring.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  all  a  humbug ;  the  pretended  President  pockets 
all  he  gets ;  the  wonderful  Gold  Mine  is  not  nearer  than 
the  moon.  We  have  dwelt  longeron  this  one  swindle, 
as  it  is  an  example  of  many  others  much  in  vogue  a  few 
years  ago,  and  now  apparently  coming  to  the  surface 

again The  Watch  schemes  arc  still  numerous,  varied 

in  form,  but  all  of  a  piece.  Great  promises  are  made, 
and  cards,  tickets,  etc.,  are  sent  with  definite  offers  of 
valuable  watches  for  a  small  sum.  We  warn  the  reader 
that,  without  exception,  every  offer  of  watches  and  jew- 
elry by  circular  or  ticket  is  a  humbug.  In  90  cases  out  of 
100,  no  return  is  made  for  money  forwarded,  and  when 
anything  issent.it  is  a  Door  thing  so  gilded  or  silvered 
by  galvanizing  aa  to  temporarily  cover  up  the  real  cheat. 
Honest  dealers  who  are  constantly  importing  watches 
and  jewelry,  would  take  all  the  good  stock  off  the  hands 
Of  these,  u  pperatorsv"  if  they  had  any,  at  far  higher  price?, 
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than  they  pretend  to  ask  in  their  circulars.  Tlnre  is  not 
a  watch  in  this  whole  city  to  be  bought  under  its  real  value, 
wholeBaleor  retail,  and  on  standard  articles  like  good 
watches,  there  is  not  a  wide  difference  between  the 
wholesale  and  retail  price— nothing  more  than  a  fair  busi- 
ness profit.  All  of  the  stories  of  the  "circular"  and 
"ticket"  men  are  the  merest  falsehoods  —  Take  one  ex- 
ample of  these  watch  and  jewelry  swindlers  :  Geo.  How- 
ard &  Co.,  up  Broadway,  send  out  an  ingenious  circular 
calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  document  shows  that  they  offer  tickets  at  $1 
each,  or  2(3  tickets  for  $20.  In  another  place  they  offer 
watches  valued  at  $12  to  $250;  and  in  a  third  place  they 
eay  "more  than  one-half  of  our  tickets  draw  Gold  or 
Silver  Watches."  Is  anybody  so  green  as  to  be  deceived 
by  this  concern?  Yet  they  claim  to  be  selling  "G,000 
tickets  a  week,1'  aud  if  they  did  not  find  many  dupes, 
they  would  not  continue  to  send  circulars  and  pay  post- 
age. We  are  trying  to  enlighten  the  class  among  which 
these  and  other  swindlers  find  their  victims.  We  hope 
the  circulation  of  the  Agriculturist,  bo  rapidly  extending, 
will  soon  leave  no  unenlightened  families  for  the  humbug 

fraternity  to  operate  among Look  out  for    "  patent 

rights"  sold  for  notes  '"not  to  be  paid  until  the  article 
proves  satisfactory."  In  such  cases,  the  gurantec  is 
Beparated  and  the  notes  sold  in  a  collectable  condition. 

An  immense  "Lottery"  with  the  sympathy-for-Lin- 

coln  dodge  attached,  is  started  at  Columbus,  O.,—  with 
50  cent  tickets,  as  taking  as  the  "  Royal  Havana  Lottery," 
with  the  "wheel"  lot  and  all,  only  here  it  is  called  a 
"Distribution,"  and  is  said  to  be  "managed"  by  the 
"Lincoln  Dioramic  Association."  The  Managers  of  the 
Express  Company  do  not  approve  of  the  active  efforts  in 
promoting  this  enterprise,  by  their  Agent,  at  Columbus, 

O.,  and  they  assure  us  that  it  shall  be  stopped  at  once 

Young  men,  beware  of  circulars  about  sporting  and 
obscene  books.  Those  who  send  these  violate  the  law 
once  in  so  doing,  and  they  intend  to  do  it  again  by  steal- 
ing the  money  you  send  them We  arc  greatly  pleased 

to  find  other  journals  waking  up  to  the  importance  of 
giving  information  about  the  various  swindling  schemes 
that  are  flooding  the  country.  We  have  labored  hard  at 
this  for  many  years  past,  at  large  expense  of  time,  pa- 
tience, and  money,  and  with  the  annoyance  of  lawsuits 
commenced  as  a  bin tT.  but  as  often  withdrawn  or  defeat- 
ed. We  have  frequently  labored  almost  alone  in  this  field, 
as  many  journals  have  apparently  feared  to  disturb  the 
profits  of  their  advertising  columns.  But  since  General 
Van  Wyck  compelled  attention  to  the  subject  by  bringing 
it  forward  in  Congress,  many  other  papers  have  taken  it 
up.  Even  a  recent  number  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  slashed 
away  in  its  editorial  columns  at  the  very  schemes  we  have 
bo  long  been  showing  up.  The  Herald  would  have 
been  consistent  for  once,  if  in  the  same  paper  there  had 
not  appeared  a  flaming  advertisement  of  the  Gettysburg 
Gift  Enterprise.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  recently  published 
a  long  exposure  of  swindles,  going  over  the  same  ground 
we  have  traveled  for  many  years  past.  This  would  have 
come  with  more  force,  if  that  paper  had  excluded  the  ad- 
vertisement of  one  of  the  Gift  swindlers  that,  occupied 
its  columns  only  eight  or  ten  days  before.  But  we  hail 
the  appearance  of  the  antidote;  and  while  so  very  many 
journals  take  the  ground  of  "  no  responsibility  for  adver- 
tisements," the  reader  must  look  to  the  editorial  columns 
for  the  truth.  We  can  not  see  how  publishers  of  other- 
wise respectable  newspapers  can  constantly  advertise 
humbugs,  and  the  disgusting— nay,  the  crime-producing— 
medical  advertisements  that  pollute  their  pages.  Take 
the  N.  Y.  Daily  Times  as  an  example.  The  Herald  don't 
profess  to  do  any  better,  and  any  one  who  places  it  in  his 
family,  knows  what  to  expect. — We  have  no  desire  to 
criticise  or  find  fault  with  others;  but  the  mixing  up  of 
these  pernicious  advertisements  with  news  and  other 
desirable  information  is  to  be  greatly  deplored ;  it  tends 
to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  young  and  the  weak-minded, 
and  by  so  much  is  a  positive  injury  to  society  at  large. 

Cotton  Culture. — By  Joseph  B.  Lyman, 
late  of  Louisiana ;  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Cotton 
Seed  and  Its  Uses,  by  J.  R.  Sypher.  New  York :  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.— This  work  which  was  announced  in  Decem- 
ber, is  now  ready.  It  forms  a  neat  hand-book  of  190 
pages,  and  gives  all  the  details  of  cotton  culture,  from 
selecting  and  stocking  the  farm,  to  baling  and  marketing 
the  crop.  Illustrations  arc  given  of  implements,  presses, 
buildings,  and  of  the  insects  that  are  injurious  to  the  cot- 
ton plant.— Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

A  Cover    for    the    Agriculturist.— 

C.  H.  Brown,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  makes  a  cover  for 
his  numbers  in  the  following  manner:  ""Take  a  thin 
piece  of  straw  board,  doable  it  together,  and  cut  it  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  larger,  each  way.  than  the  Agri- 
culturist, and  make  a  notch  at  the  top  and  bottom  where 
it  is  bent.  Cover  it  with  some  neal  paper,  and  take  a 
common  boot  lacing,  and  tlo  around  it  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, parsing  it  through  the  notches,  and  the  cover  is 


ready  to  receive  the  Agriculturist.  A  number,  (after  it  is 
cut,)  may  be  slipped  under  the  string,  and  taken  out  again 
when  the  next  one  is  received.  In  this  way  the  papers 
are  kept  clean,  neat,  and  straight,  and  are  in  good  condi- 
tion for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Journalistic  Changes. — The  Farmer's 
Advertiser,  St.  Louis,  is  now  published  as  a  weekly,  and 
has  taken  the  name  of  Journal  of  Agriculture  ;  it  re- 
mains under  the  excellent  editorial  supervision  of  Doctor 
L.  D.  Morse.  Column's  Rural  World  is  now  also  a  week- 
ly, and  Col.  Column  has  C.  W.  Murtfeldt  as  joint  editor. 
The  Southern  Cultivator  has  changed  hands  several  times 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  White,  and  is  now  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Wm.  aud  W.  L.  Jones.  The  two  Richmond 
agricultural  papers  have  united,  and  the  resulting  journal, 
taking  the  name  of  both,  is  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  Tribune's  "Religious  Items," 

—It  is  not  exactly  within  our  province  to  reflect  upon  the 
religion  or  politics  of  any  person  or  paper,  but  as  a 
neighborly  act  we  must  just  hint  to  the  Tribune  that  the 
following  is  just  the  oddest  "religious  item"  we  have 
met  with:  "Mr.  Beecher's  farm,  up  the  river, yielded 
crops  valued  at  $3,700  last  year." 

Tainted  Barrels. — Mrs.  A.  R.  Austen, 
111.,  says  they  can  be  cleaned.  u  Dissolve  a  tablespoon ful 
of  strong  potash  in  two  gallons  of  rain-water,  over  the 
fire.  Heat  the  water  to  near  the  boiling  point.  Rinse 
around  so  as  to  reach  every  part  of  the  barrel,  and  stand 
to  cool  with  the  cover  on.  Then  give  a  good  scrubbing 
and  pour  out.  Rinse  with  scalding  rain-water  and  stand 
to  cool  as  before.  Raise  the  cover  occasionally  to  see  if 
the  barrel  is  sweet,  which  can  be  told  by  the  smell  of  the 
steam.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water.  If  not  cleansed 
by  one  operation,   repeat  the  process." 

An  Amateur's  Queries.— (1.)  "Do  you 

not  think  it  injurious  to  use  fertilizers  that  contain 
potash  on  tender  plants?  "—(2.)  "Do  you  approve  of 
whitewashing  fruit  trees?"— (3.)  "Do  you  approve  of 
plugging  trees  with  sulphur  or  other  ingredients  to 
drive  off  insects?  If  so,  which  is  the  best  article?" 
(I.)— The  question  is  too  indefinite.  All  of  the  common 
fertilizers  contain  potash  in  some  form.  (2  ) — Soft  soap 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  whitewash  and  has  none 
of  its  disadvantages,  among  which  is  its  unsightliness. 
(3.)— We  have  many  times  disclaimed  any  approval  of 
this,  but  have  published  one  or  two  reported  cases  with 
the    object   of    bringing   out   facts. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside,  published  in 
Woonsocket,  R.  L,  and  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  discon- 
tinued at  the  close  of  its  first  year.  We  are  sorry  to  miss 
this  sprightly  young  journal  from  our  exchange   list. 

Barberry   tor    Hedges.— Dr.  M.  A.  C. 

and  others.  We  never  had  occasion  to  grow  the  barberry 
but  once,  and  then  the  seeds  were  mixed  with  earth, 
and  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  before  sowing. 
They  came  up  in  the  greatest  abundance.  If  the  seed  be 
fresh,  we  believe  this  preparation  unnecessary.  Sow  as 
early  as  possible,  in  a  mellow  seed  bed ;  do  not  cover  over 
half  an  inch.    Plants  two  years  old  are  best  for  a  hedge. 

Bireh  Baric  I*ots.— Last  spring,  Mr.  S. 
F.  Alvord,  S.  Hadley,  Mass.,  sent  us  samples  of  birch 
bark  pots,  which  he  finds  excellent  for  starting  tomatoes, 
etc.,  in  the  house.  They  were  made  of  the  flexible  bark 
of  the  Canoe-Birch,  (Betula  papyraeea.)  Where  this  tree 
is  common,  which'is  only  in  northern  localities,  the  bark 
may  be  used  for  the  above,  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

The  Walter  Grape. — In  December  last 
we  published  an  account  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Grape  Growers'  Association,  furnished  by  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Campbell.  In  this  report  Mr.  C.  said:  "The  Walter 
was  not  on  exhibition  ;  its  originator  being  perhaps  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  publishing  pictures,  exaggerating  it 
four  times  larger  than  any  specimens  yet  exhibited.11 
Messrs.  Ferris  &  Caywood  think  that  this  statement  is 
calculated  to  do  them  an  injury,  and  we  give  place  to 
their  reasons  for  not  exhibiting  the  Walter,  and  their  de- 
nial of  the  charge  of  exaggeration.     They  say: 

"The  Walter,  as  exhibited  at  Cleveland  a  year  ago  last 
fall,  averaged  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  as 
measured.  Increase  this  'four  limes,1  and  it  will  be 
two  and  a  half  inches.  Tour  readers  can  now  see  on 
which  side  the  exaggeration  is  by  referring  to  the  cut, 
which  was  the  size  of  the  fruit  year  before  last  :  and  yet 
Mr.  Campbell  says  we  have  given  to  the  country  "pictures 
four  times  larger  than  any  of  the  fruit,  ever  exhibited.1 
He  will  be  as  anxious  that  we  shall  not  exhibit  the  grape 
at  Lake  Shore,  hereafter,  as  he  was  this  fall  that  we 
should,  as  he  will  be  compelled  to  look  tbese  facts  in  the 


face.  The  Walter  has  each  year,  since  it  first  bore,  in- 
creased iu  size,  and  last  season  averaged  eleven-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  facts  are  known 
to  the  many  hundreds  who  have  visited  the  vine  from 
different  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  as  yet  but 
one  bearing  vine  which  has  borne  thirty-two  clusters  each 
of  the  past  two  years,  and  as  our  business  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  our  personal  attention  constantly,  we 
concluded  to  exhibit  the  small  crop  but  once  and  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  of  the  Hamniondsport  Fair  to 
this  effect;  but  the  next  day  A.  J.  Caywood,  of  the  firm, 
was  taken  ill,  and  as  many  were  arriving  daily  from  a 
distance  to  see  the  fruit,  we  concluded  not  to  send  it. 
"We  cannot  imagine  what  consideration  caused  Mr. 
C.  to  endeavor  to  make  your  readers  believe  that  we  were 
deceiving  the  country  by  exaggerating  the  size  of  a  new 
fruit.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  who  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  the  Walter,  at  Cleveland,  and  exhibited 
as  much  enthusiasm  over  it  as  any  one  person  we  saw, 
and  we  find  on  our  book  his  name  for  twelve  vines.  We 
feel  constrained  to  name  a  few  of  the  many  who  have  visit- 
ed the  vine  this  last  season,  and  declared  in  our  presence 
that  it  was  fully  as  large  as  Catawba,  which  averages  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  berries  represented  iu  our  cut: 
J.  A.  Requa,  Esq.,  Amenia,  N.,  Y.,  (owner  of  the  Salem  ;) 
Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  13  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Robert 
B.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  C.  L.  Hoag,  Esq., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y, ; 
and  the  grape  growers  in  this  vicinity. 

White  Grapes* — "J.  D.  P."  has  planted  sev- 
eral white  varieties,  but  his  fruit  all  came  of  another 
color,  and  he  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  whitest  "■  in  this 
climate. "  As  there  is  no  date  to  his  note,  we  are  puzzled 
to  know  where  the  place  is  that  makes  white  grapes,  "al- 
ways of  another  color."  It  may  be  that  careless  nursery- 
men have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  climate.  Or  it 
may  be  that  our  correspondent  is  not  aware  that  white,  as 
applied  to  grapes,  includes  green,  yellowish,  pale  amber, 
and  anything  but  white.  Probably  the  hardiest  and  most 
reliable  of  the  white  varieties  is  the  Martha.  Very  sweet, 
and  in  quality  much  like  the  Concord.  If  J.  D.  P.  has 
a  long  season,  the  Maxatawney  would  suit  him;  it  is 
an  excellent  variety  under  favorable  circumstances.  The 
best  of  white  grapes  is  Allen's  Hybrid,  hut  it  is  loo  liable 
to  mildew  for  general  cultivation. 

Elm  Wood,  its  Uses.— "H.  A.  M.,"  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  We  presume  our  correspondent  inquires 
for  the  use  of  the  White  Elm,  {Ulmus  Americana),  which 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  chief  objection  to  it 
for  fuel  is  its  exceeding  toughness,  but  it  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  this  purpose  upon  the  farm,  though  not  often 
carried  to  market.  It  will  answer  for  boards,  planks  and 
joists,  in  positions  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  the  hubs  of  car- 
riage and  wagon  wheels,  and  there  is  generally  a  market 
for  it  at  the  manufactories  of  these.  The  young  trees 
are  prized  for  streets  and  avenues.  The  wood  of  the 
Winged  Elm  has  a  much  finer  grain  and  is  more  valuable. 

A  String  of  Qiiei-ies.— "  J.  M.  E.,"  Ml. 

Vernon.  1.  The  best  kind  of  feed  box  for  horses— la  made 
of  iron,  and  is  to  be  found  at  the  large  agricultural  and 
hardware  stores  in  the  cities.  There  are  several  patterns. 
2.  Corn  Stalks  cut  and  steamed  make  good  feed  for  horses. 
If  the  animals  are  worked,  they  should  have  oats  or  meal 
in  addition.  3.  Bone  dust  can  be  procured  at  the  large 
agricultural  stores  in  our  cities  at  from  40  to  50  dollars 
per  ton.  4.  Sorghum  will  grow  on  any  good  corn  land. 
5.  Scrap  cake  can  be  procured  at  the  tallow-chandler's. 

Verbenas  from  Seed.  —  Lizzie  Scar- 
borough, 111.,  writes  that,  being  unsuccessful  in  keeping 
Verbenas  over  winter,  she  has  tried  raising  plants  from 
seed.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible, 
and  all  the  better  if  it  could  be  done  under  glass,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  get  the  plants  in  flower  early.  If  seed  of  a 
good  stock  be  obtained,  most  of  the  flowers  will  be  pass- 
able, and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  some  very  fine  ones. 
There  is  a  great  interest  attending  raising  plants  that  ara 
liable  to  vary  from  seed.  To  be  sure,  we  have  to  pet  a 
great  many  that  turn  out  to  be  worthless,  but  one  success 
makes  us  forget  many  failures. 

Patent  Office  Reports.— J.  F.  Browne. 

Write  t<>  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  your  dis- 
trict, and  he  will  cither  supply  yon  or  tell  you  how  to  ob- 
tain one.    They  arc  mostly  distributed  by  Congressmen. 

A  Bit  of  Potato    Experience.— J.  H. 

Page,  Wapella  Co.,  writes:  "  Seeing  your  article  in  last 
year's  Agriculturist,  in  reference  to  growing  potatoes 
under  straw,  I  concluded  to  try  my  luck,  which  was  not 
so  favorable  as  '  Hooaier,3.,    I  planted  three  varieties, 

via.,  the  Spotted  and  Blue  Ncshannocks,  and  Cuzco,  fa 
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precisely  the  same  manner  that  he  did,  and  along  side  of 
them  I  planted  the  same  kinds,  the  same  distance  apart, 
covered  with  a  plow,  and  kept  them  well  plowed  and 
hoed.  Those  covered  with  earth  came  up  sooner,  grew 
faster,  the  vines  had  a  much  better  color,  and  at  digging 
time  produced  a  third  more  and  better  potatoes.  Mine 
under  straw,  like  his,  were  badly  eaten  by  the  moles,  etc., 
and  while  he  covers  his  this  year  with  straw,  I  shall  cover 
mine  with  dirt.  In  digging,  I  found  it  as  much  trouble 
to  remove  the  straw  as  the  earth.  Seeing  it  stated  that 
a  mixture  of  coal  oil  and  water  sprinkled  on  potato  vines 
would  repel  the  10-lined  potato  beetle,  I  tried  it,  making 
it  strong  enough  to  turn  the  vines  black  in  places  ;  I  ap- 
plied it  with  a  swab,  made  by  tying  a  rag  around  the  eud 
of  a  stick.  In  applying  it.  I  knocked  off  a  great  many  bugs, 
and  by  the  time  I  got  back  on  the  nest  row  to  where  I 
started,  the  bugs  would  be  up  eating  away  as  greedily  as 
ever,  and  the  only  plan  by  which  I  could  get  rid  of  them 
was  to  go  over  the  patch  once  in  two  or  three  clays,  with 
a  tin  pan,  hold  the  pan  beside  the  potato  hill,  and  with 
the  hand  brush  the  bugs  into  the  pan,  where  I  had 
them  at  my  control.  The  Garnet  Chili  potato,  bragged 
about  so  much  in  the  East,  has  proved  the  poorest  potato 
I  ever  raised,  as  far  as  eating  qualities  are  concerned.  It 
is  often  hollow,  watery,  and  hard  ;  will  not  cook  tender, 
and  has  a  strong,  rank  flavor,  when  cooked."  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  P.  in  his  estimate  of  the  Garnet  Chili. 


Whetstone  Holder  and  Guard.- — In 

using  a  stone  for  sharpening  a  scythe,  beginners  or  inex- 
perienced persons  often  cut  their  hands  against  the  edge. 
Then, again,  the  best  stones  are  usually  fragile  and  likely  to 
be  broken  into  pieces 
too  short  to  hold  in  the 
hand.  We  bought  in 
Loudon  a  little  instru- 
ment useful  in  both  of 
the  above  cases.  Fig.  2. 
is  a  little  ring  of  zinc- 
coated  iron,  with  four 
flanges  or  prongs  and  a 
tightening  screw  on  one 
side.  This  is  slipped 
over  a  wooden  handle 
cut  out  in  the  centre  like 
a  clothes-pin.  (fig.  1).  A 
whole  stone,  or  a  broken  "'£•  *■ 

half  of  one,  is  securely  fastened  by  turning  the  screw, 
which  enables  one  to  use  up  fragments,  or  to  use  very 
short  stones;  while  the  flanges  guard  the  hand  from 
being  cut,  if  a  wrong  movement  happens  to  be  made. 

The  Report  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  for  1866.— This  is  a  volume  of  about, 
the  size  of  its  predecessors,  and  in  quality  of  its  contents 
above  the  average  of  them.  It  presents  one  new  feature, 
in  having  taken  to  advertising  certain  favored  agricultural 
machines.  Under  the  head  of  "  Improved  Farm  Imple- 
ments," particular  makers  get  first-rate  notices,  which, 
we  presume,  they  paid  handsomely  for  to  somebody. 
Why  a  collection  of  essays  by  writers— known,  unknown, 
and  those  who  never  ought  to  be  known— should  be  put 
together  each  year,  and  called  a  report,  we  arc  at  loss  to 
understand.  Much  of  the  writing  is  of  the  magazine 
style,  and  of  interest  to  no  one  but  the  public  printer.  All 
that  it  is  of  any  importance  in  the  volume  could  have 
been  better  told  in  one  third  of  the  space.  With  other 
reforms  we  look  for  one  in  this  matter  of  reports,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  the  new  Commissioner  to  see  if  book- 
making  in  his  department  does  not  need  to  go  the  way 
of  the  seed  peddling. 

Wooden  Cards. — One  of  the  Parisian  nov- 
elties is  visiting  cards,  cut  of  the  usual  thickness  (or  thin- 
ness) from  Beech.  Sycamore,  or  other  white  wood,  with 
the  name  printed  from  a  copperplate  in  the  usual  way. 
Not  likely  to  become  pop(n)lar. 

I>eath    of  R.    A.    Alexander.  —  The 

death  of  an  enterprising,  judicious,  and  successful  ore 
of  improved  stock,  is  always  the  occasion  of  sincere  re- 
gret among  all  who  regard  the  prosperity  of  the  co 
In  the  death  of  Robert  Atchison  Alexander,  we  lose  from 
among  the  prominent  breeders  of  this  country  not  only  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  enthusiast!. •.  and  successful, 
lint  a  gentleman  of  cultivation,  refinement,  and  high-toned 
character,  of  great  wealth,  which  was  freely  used  to  pro- 


mote the  cause  of  Agriculture,  especially  in  improving 
the  stock  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Though  possessing 
some  of  the  most  famous  blood  and  trotting  horses,  it  is 
said  he  never  bet  upon  a  race,  and  used  his  influence 
against  degrading  by  wagers  and  bets  both  the  horse  and 
otherwise  useful  trials  of  speed.  We  regard  his  loss  as  a 
public  calamity.  His  death  took  place  December  1st,  at 
his  home  in  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 

E*otatoes  on  Broadway.— The  win- 
dows of  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist  are  at  present 
occupied  by  a  fine  display  of  potatoes, from  Reisig  &  Hexa- 
mer,  Newcastle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  crowd  they  attract.  Probably  many  wonder 
at  the  great  number  of  varieties;  others  stop  and  think 
of  the  time  when  they  used  to  pick  up  potatoes  on  the 
farm ;  others,  may  be,  think  that  when  they  are  able  to 
leave  the  city  and  live  upon  the  farm,  they  will  raise  just 
such.  Whatever  may  be  their  thoughts,  there  is  generally  a 
crowd  of  interested  spectators  who  inspect  'taters. 

The  American  Agricultural  An- 
nual for  1868  is,  we  think,  decidedly  in  advance  of 
its  predecessor,  which  met  with  such  general  acceptance. 
It  presents  a  great  variety  of  information  upon  subjects 
of  universal  interest  to  agriculturists;  its  illustrations,  be- 
sides, are  carefully  executed,  and  numerous.  In  addition 
to  the  Almanac,  guide  for  work  for  each  month,  numerous 
useful  tables,  and  minor  items,  the  especially  attractive 
articles  are:  Factory  Dairy  Practice,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Am.  Dairymen's  Association,  fully  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings; Milk  and  Butter,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College,  giving  the  results  of  recent  scientific  inves- 
tigations; an  article  on  the  Wastes  of  Sewerage  and 
Projects  for  their  Utilization,  and  upon  Earth  Closets,  by 
Col.  Waring,  author  of  the  article  on  Drainage  in  the  An- 
nual forlSGT;  Horse  Breaking  and  Bitting  Colts,  (illus- 
trated) by  Col.  Headley,  of  Morristown;  on  the  Potato 
Crop  of  1867,  by  Dr.  Hexamer ;  on  the  Culture  of  Wheat 
in  Western  New  York,  with  description  of  favorite  vari- 
eties, by  Joseph  Harris,  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
letter  from  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva;  on  Scythes, 
Snaths,  and  Cradles,  (fully  illustrated,)  by  John  W.  Doug- 
lass. There  is  an  article  on  Fish  Manure,  of  especial  in- 
terest, one  on  the  Prices  of  Fertilizers,  and  How  to  Judge 
of  Fertilizers  and  their  Analyses. giving  useful  information. 

The  chapter  on  "  Progress  of  Invention,"  etc.,  discuss- 
es a  number  of  new  or  recently  introduced  implements 
of  sterling  value  ;  and  the  one  on  "  Progress  in  Agricul- 
tural Education "  gives  a  statement,  in  brief,  of  the 
condition   of   the  various    State  Agricultural    Colleges. 

The  Annual  closes,  after  giving  lists  of  Agricultural 
Books  published  during  the  year,  and  of  Agricultural  and 
Kindred  Journals,  with  a  Fanners'  Directory,  giving 
names  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Im- 
plements, Dealers  in  Seeds  and  in  Fertilizers,  and  Breed- 
ers of  Improved  Animals  of  all  sorts,  Poultry,  and  Bees. 

It  is  a  very  valuable  companion  to  the  farmer,  and  in- 
teresting and  useful  for  everybody.  It  is  printed  very 
neatly,  and  the  engravings  are  excellent.  12mo.,  pp.  152. 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  in  paper  covers, 
50  cents;  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

Seeds.  Plants  and  Implements. — 
Where  to  Get  Tliem.— It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
form our  old  subscribers  that  we  do  not  answer  queries 
as  to  the  best  place  to  get  seeds,  nursery  stock,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  but  the  number  of  letters  received  of  this 
purport,  makes  it  necessary  to  state  the  fact  to  our  new 
subscribers.  These  questions  answer  themselves  in  our 
advertising  pages,  and  if  we  wished  to  purchase  our- 
selves, it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  decide  which  adver- 
tiser apply  lo.  We  believe  them  all  to  be  fair  dealing 
men.  Each  dealer  has  his  specialties,  wnlch  are  usually 
Indicated  in  the  advertisement. 

Girdled  Trees-(T,  V.  M."  gives  the 
following  timely  advice.  When  spring  opens  in  many 
places,  the  trees  will  be  found  to  be  girdled  by  rabbits. 
The  damage  should  be  repaired  as  R.  V.  M.  directs,  be- 
fore vegetation  starts.  "With  a  sharp  chisel,  about  a 
half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  make  several  in- 
cisions around  the  tree,  downward  into  the  bark  and 
wood  just  below  the  girdled  portions.  Then  make  sev- 
eral similar  and  corresponding  incisions  upward  into  tlie 
bark  and  wood  just  above  the  girdled  part.  Into  these 
fit  round  portions  of  apple  limbs,  with  the  bark  on, 
sharpened  into  a  wedge  at  each  end.  These  form  a  con- 
nection between  the  upper  and  lower  bark,  through 
which  the  sap  flows  upward  and  the  elaborated  juice  flows 
downward,  and  if  these  portions  are  placed  thickly  around 
the  tree,  they  soon  unite  together  at  their  sides,  and  form 
a  complete  belt.  The  places  of  union  must  of  course  be 
wa  ted.  I  ionnecting  the  two  separated  portions  of  bark 
in  this  way  has  long  been  practiced,  but  this  particular 
mode  of  doing  the  work  by  means  of  a  chisel,  is  little. 


known  and  is  the  only  one  of  any  value,  as  it  can  be 
done  with  great  expedition.  It  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
secure  union,  and  the  wedge  at  each  end  fits  so  securely, 
as  not  to  be  easily  displaced." 

Feed  for  Milch  Cows  in  Winter.— 

E.  Naylor,  Ohio.  The  quantity  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  cow.  She  should  have  as  much  hay  as  she  will  eat 
up  clean,  and  at  least  four  quarts  of  Indian  meal  per  day, 
or  its  equivalent  in  other  kinds  of  grain.  Roots  are  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  for  milch  cows.  We  err  in  giving  too 
little  oily  and  succulent  or  moist  food  to  cows  in  milk. 

The  Pashas'  Standard.— On  page  53 
reference  is  made  in 
connection  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful 
flowing  tail  of  the  Thib- 
etian  Yak,  to  its  use  by 
the  Pashas  as  a  standard 
and  as  a  badge  of  office. 
The  accompanying  en- 
graving gives  an  idea  of 
how  they  are  borne.  As 
our  general  officers  have 
their  rank  indicated  by 
wearing  one,  two,  or 
three  stars,  so  these  of- 
ficers are  distinguished 
as  Pashas  of  one  or  of  two  tails.  Horses'  tails  are  also 
used  for  this   purpose,  and   perhaps   more  commonly. 

Poultry  in  Winter.— Before  the  fowls 
begin  to  lay  generally,  make  a  careful  study  of  them,  if 
breeding  for  fancy  at  all,  and  divide  up  the  flock;  put 
the  finest  pullets  with  the  best  old  cock,  and  the  best  hens 
with  your  choicest  cockrels.  Give  six  hens  to  one  cock, 
and  set  a  few  clutches  of  nine  eggs  each,  this  month.  A 
correspondent  says  the  best  place  he  ever  had  for  young 
turkeys  was  an  empty  hay  bay.  No  place  could  be  better 
for  the  earliest  broods  of  chickens,  if  the  bam  be  light 
enough.  Early  chickens  sell  well  as  broilers,  and  are 
generally  the  prize-takers  at  the  fall  shows. 

Care  of  Swine. — Take  good  care  of  breed- 
ing sows ;  give  them  warm  nesting  places,  and  plenty  of 
straw,  a  few  cabbages  or  roots  occasionally,  and  twice  a 
week  or  oftcner  a  pint  of  freshly  burned  charcoal,  pound- 
ed very  fine,  and  mixed  with  meal ;  a  handful  of  ashes  is 
good  now  and  then. 

Hop-Sets.— W.  Farmer,  Dacotab  Co.,  Minn. 
—These  can  be  safely  sent  a  long  distance  by  rail.  The 
dealers   usually   advertise   them  at  the  proper   season. 

Triplets  —  Calves.— John   P.   Dodge,    of 

Macomb's  Farm,  had  an  Ayrshire  cow,  which  dropped 
three  bull  calves,  Dec.  2Sth.     They  are  half  Alderney. 

Xlie    Rinderpest    in   Belgium. — An 

alarming  eruption  of  this  disease,  it  is  announced,  has 
occurred  simultaneously  at  two  points  below  Antwerp. 
The  infected, localities  were  at  once  put  under  the  charge 
of  Government  officials,  sanitary  cordons  established, 
several  animals  slaughtered,  and  it  was  hoped  the  disease 
was  under  control. 

The  American  Naturalist.— This  pop- 
ular journal  of  Natural  History  gains  in  value  as  it  gets 
older  and  more  firmly  established.  The  January  number, 
now  before  us.  has  an  especially  interesting  article  by  the 
eminent  comparative  anatomist,  Br.  Jeffries  Wynian,  on 
the  Shell  Heaps  of  New  England.  These  shell  heaps, 
often  au  acre  in  extent,  and  several  feet  in  thickness, 
occur  at  various  points  along  the  coast  from  Florida  t# 
Maine,  and  indicate  the  favorite  places  of  resort  of  the 
Indians.  A  careful  examination  of  them  shows,  not  only 
the  kinds  of  "shell  fish, "  which  served  the  aborigines  as 
food,  but  tin-  bones  of  several  birds  and  quadrupeds  indi- 
cate the  variety  of  their  fare,  while  fragments  of  pottery, 
implements  of  bone,  etc.,  give  us  glimpses  of  their  do- 
mestic life.  Besides  the  article  of  Dr.  Wymau,  there  are 
others  upon  different  branches  of  natural  history,  in  which 
the  subjects  are  treated  in  a  manner  sufficiently  popular 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  well  illustrat- 
ed. Those  who  have  been  wishing  fora  magazine  of  pop- 
ular science,  should  see  to  it  that  this  one  is  supported 
not  only  by  their  subscriptions,  but  by  their  contributions. 
The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Essex  Institute.  Salem, 
Mass.,  monthly,  at  $3.0Q  a  year. 

Canada  Tliistlc— C.  W.  Jones  writes: 
•■  I  ha\  ■  several  patches  of  Canada  Thistles  on  my  farm, 
and  have  been  at  work  on  them  for  several  years  with  the 
do  kspadeand  salt,  and  found  that  I  can  keep  them 
under,  but  cannot  eradicate  them,  by  this  process.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  whether  you  could  not  point  out  aless  ex- 
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pensive  and  more  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
and  if  so,  you  will  very  much  oblige  me,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  my  neighbors."  Smothering  with  a  heavy 
coating  of  straw  has  been  sometimes  successful.  If  the 
patches  arc  not  too  large  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  heavy  mulch  of  straw,  tail  bark,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Tlie    Areli    Sleigh-Bcneh.— Henty  H. 

Zabriakle,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a 
style  of  sleigh-bench,  which  strikes  us  as  both  new  and 
valuable.  He  writes:  "I  work  at  wh eel wrigh ting,  and 
make  what  I  call  the  areh-bench  sled,  which  is  cheaper 
aud  stronger  than  the  old  style.    I  made  one  for  myself 


of  iy2  inch  stuff,  that  will  carry  a  ton  weight  with  ease  ; 
everyone  that  sees  it  likes  it,  aud  I  have  more  orders  for 
making  them  than  I  can  fill  in  a  long  time.  If  it  is  new 
to  your  readers,  give  it  to  them.  I  have  eight  acres  of 
land  which  I  never  knew  the  good  of  until  my  neighbor 
got  me  to  subscribe  for  the  American  Agriculturist."  The 
size  and  strength,  of  the  pieces  must  be  adapted  to  the 
use  to  which  the  sleigh  is  to  be  put.  The  bench  consists 
of  a  rim,  bent  like  a  wagon-wheel  felloe,  attached  to  the 
cross-bar  or  beam  by  bolts,  and  substantially  braced  by 
iron  braces  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Moving  Trees. — Harry  Baker,  Washington 
Go.,  Wis.,  gives  his  method  of  moving  trees  from  the 
forest,  as  follows  :  "  Before  the  ground  freezes,  cover  the 
roots  of  the  tree  selected  for  removal  with  coarse  manure 
sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out,  and  do  the  same  to  the 
place  the  tree  is  to  occupy.  When  it  freezes  hard,  take 
away  the  covering  and  mark  a  circle  around  the  tree, 
leaving  a  good  ball  of  earth;  outside  of  the  circle  dig  a 
trench,  sufficiently  wide  to  work  in,  and  shape  the  ball  of 
earth  like  an  half  orange  till  it  rests  on  a  pivot.  Then  dig 
the  bank  away  for  a  gangway  large  enough  to  let  the  ball 
of  earth  through,  leave  it  till  morning,  when  it  will  be  as 
hard  as  a  stone  ;  then  take  the  team  and  stone  boat,  slip 
the  stone  boat  down  the  gangway,  use  the  tree  as  a  lever, 
and  pull  the  top  directly  from  the  stone  boat;  then  slip 
the  boat  underneath  the  tree,  and  draw  it  up  to  the  place 
■where  you  want  it,  dig  your  hole,  set]  the  tree  upright, 
drive  three  stakes  around,  and  fasten  with  hay  bands. 
The  advantage  of  moving  trees  in  this  way  is,  you  do  not 
injure  the  limbs  or  the  small  fibrous  roots,  and  it  Is  sur- 
prising how  easily  one  can  move  a  large  ball  of  earth  with 
a  tree  stuck  in  it  for  a  handle.  If  there  is  snow  upon  the 
ground,  the  operation  will  be  so  much  the  easier." 

Root  Grafted  Trees.— There  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  much  of  the  trouble  with  young  orchards 
in  the  West  is  due  to  the  manner  of  propagation,  and 
one  of  the  Western  Horticultural  Societies  has  published 
a  warning  against  root-grafted  trees.  The  wisdom  of  this 
depends  entirely  upon  what  is  meant  by  root-grafted 
trees.  If  it  is  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  practice 
of  attaching  a  fragment  of  a  root  to  a  cion,  and  trying  to 
make  a  tree  of  it,  we  in  the  main  agree  with  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  to  include  those  trees  form- 
ed by  grafting  upon  the  collar  of  a  seedling  stock,  we 
must  dissent.  Both  reason  and  practice  teach  that  trees 
grown  in  this  way  are  as  good  as  those  produced  in  any 
other  manner. 

"  Rotten  Root." — Among  the  causes  that 
produce  death  in  young  trees  is  the  disease  known  as 
"  rotten  root."  The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Walsh  ascribes  this  to  the  "  woolly  aphis,"  which 
attacks  the  roots  and  causes  large  excrescences,  followed 
by  decay  and  the  death  of  the  trees.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed is  to  examine  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  if  any 
insects  are  found,  which  may  he  recognized  by  the  cot- 
tony substance  which  envelopes  them,  to  apply  hot  water. 

Forcing  Vegetables.— "  J.  H.  S.,"  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  This  is  done  only  in  a  small  way  in  this 
country,  and  in  hot-beds.  It  would  doubtless  pay  well 
near  all  our  large  cities  to  have  regular  forcing  houses. 
The  first  outlay  is  of  course  considerable,  but  a  properly 
managed  house  will  give  several  crops  in  a  season,  and 
Ite  pradaoU  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale*.    Tho  beet  house 


is  doubtless  that  described  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  his 
Gardening  for  Profit,  where  drawings  and  measurements 
are   given   as   well  as  directions  for  its  management. 

Maccaroni. — R.  G.  Honeybrook,  Pa.  Tour 
trouble,  which  resulted  in  making  a  "  mush  "  of  your 
maccaroni,  was  probably  due  to  your  getting  the  American 
article  and  not  the  Italian.  The  imported  is  made  from 
a  wheat  containing  a  great  deal  of  gluten,  and  cannot  be 
successfully  imitated  with  common  wheats.  Get  Italian 
maccaroni,  break  it  to  a  convenient  size,  and  put  it  in 
boiling  water  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added,  and 
boil  gently  until  done.  It  can  then  be  dressed  in  various 
ways.  If  you  wish  it  a  hi  Milanese  put  it  in  a  tin  pan  or 
pudding  dish,  grate  cheese  over  the  surface,  and  brown 
in  a  quick  oven.  Dressed  with  butter  and  a  little  milk 
it  is  very  nice,  as  it  is  when  served  with  any  good  gravy. 
Maccaroni  is  not  very  expensive  and  to  our  notion  is 
a  most  welcome  article  on  the  dinner  table. 

Tea  Pot-tery.  —  "Subscriber,"  in  New- 
London.  Ct.,  says  :  "  My  good  wife  is  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  nothing  equals  the  black  earthen  pot  to  in- 
fuse or  draw  tea  in  ;  and  these  being  perishable,  because 
unfitted  to  stand  sudden  heat,  she  has  generally  found  it 
for  her  advantage  to  purchase  them  by  the  dozen.  She 
has  a  way  to  prevent  breaking  that  may  be  useful  in  other 
families,  viz.,  always  keep  somewhere  on  the  top  of  the 
range,  or  stove,  the  saucer  of  an  earthen  flower-pot, 
which  costs  little  or  nothing.  When  needed,  she  draws 
it  over  a  hotter  portion,  and  sets  the  tea-pot  in  it.  If 
by  chance  the  saucer  is  broken,  little  harm  is  done. 
As  the  result  of  this  course  for  six  months,  she  reports 
only  two  saucers  broken,  and  the  pot  remaining  whole." 

McerscHanm. — J.  S.  Witncr.  The  material 
of  which  the  true  Meerschaum  pipes  are  made  is  a  min- 
eral found  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  Chemi- 
cally it  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  in  composition 
allied  to  soap  stone.  It  being  very  light,  the  fanciful 
name  Meerschaum,  foam  of  the  sea,  was  given  to  it, 
which  has  led  to  the  not  uncommon  idea  that  it  is  in  some 
way  prepared  from  sea  froth.  In  its  rough  state  it  looks 
like  a  lump  of  very  white  clay.  It  is  easily  carved  and 
worked  into  shape,  after  which  it  is  put  into  boiling  wax, 
and  then  polished.  Imitations  are  made  so  like  the  true 
article  that  only  an  experienced  eye  can  tell  the  difference. 

Good  tor  Maine.— A  daily  paper  says  that 
the  Maine  ladies  trim  a  large  pumpkin  seed  with  fur,  and 
wear  it  for  a  bonnet,  the  large  end  being  worn  in  front, 
to  protect  the  forehead.  We  shall  welcome  any  style  of 
ladies'  head-dress  that  is  worn  with  a  view  to  protect 
any  part  of  the  head.    Any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 

I>idiei»s'  Works. — The  advent  of  this  most 
popular  of  living  authors,  and  his  public  readings,  have 
given  new  life  to  the  old  editions  of  his  works,  and  have 
called  out  several  new  ones,  varying  in  style  and  in  price. 
Some  of  the  very  cheap  editions  are  in  such  small  type 
that  they  arc  not  to  be  commended  to  those  who  have 
any  regard  for  their  eyes.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  publish  several  editions,  ranging  in  price 
from  75  cents,  in  paper,  to  $3  a  volume.  That  called  the 
"  People's  Edition,"  with  each  work  in  a  large  duodecimo 
volume,  is  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type,  and  strikes  us  as 
being,  at  $1.75  a  volume,  the  best  of  the  moderate  priced 
editions,  and  cheap  for  the  quality. 

Erratum.— In  the  January  number,  page  21, 
in  speaking  of  the  European  Mistletoe  we  by  a  slip  of 
the  pen  called  it  Vtecum  flavescens.  It  should  of  course 
have  been  V-  album. 

Canker  Worms. — In  some  places  the  tent- 
caterpillar  is  mistaken  for  the  canker-worm,  but  the  two 
are  quite  different  in  their  habits,  and  the  span  worm,  also 
called  canker-worm,  is  different  from  either.  The  females 
of  the  true  canker-worm  are  wingless  ; 
they  form  their  chrysalids  in  the 
ground  and  come  out  of  these  in  early 
spring  (sometimes  in  autumn'),  crawl 
up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  there 
lay  their  eggs,  from  which  are  hatched 
the  destructive  worms.  All  the  methods 
of  combating  this  insect  have  for  their  Fig.  1. 

object  the  preventing  of  the  female  from  ascending  the 
tree.  Numerous  things  have  been  proposed  in  the  way 
of  obstructions,  from  tarred  paper  to  very  ingenious 
troughs  to  be  kept  filled  with  liquid.  There  are  many  of 
these  that  will  answer,  if  properly  attended  to,  aud  all 
are  perfectly  useless,  if  1  he  barrier,  whatever  it  may  he, 
becomes  passable  by  drying,  or  becomes  bridged  over  by 
dust,  leaves,  or  even  dead  insects.  In  1865  we  published 
an  illustration  of  an  easily  made  protector,  which,  as  it 
has  been  inquired  for  several  times,  wc  reproduce.    Pro- 


cure a  strip  of  tin  3  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to 
make  a  ring  to  encircle  the  tree,  aud  leave  2  inches 
spare  all  around  between  it  and  the  trunk.  Turn  over 
one  edge  of  this  tin  as  shown  in  figure  1.  A  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  as  long  as  the  tin  and  rather  wider,  has  a  hem 
upon  one  edge  to  receive  a  cord,  and  the  other  edge  is 
fastened  to  the  tin  by  placingit  in  the  fold  and  hammer- 
ing close.  The  manner  of 
application  is  seen  in  fig.  2; 
The  cloth  is  bound  lightly 
to  the  tree  by  means  of  the 
drawing  string  and  tin-  ends 
of  the  tin  joined  by  means 
of  one  or  two  rivets.  The 
edges  of  the  cloth  are  to  be 
fastened  where  they  lap,  by 
a  few  stitches.  All  should 
be  so  arranged  that  no  in- 
sect can  pass  up  the  trunk 
without  first  going  over  the 
tin,  which  of  itself  forms 
quite  an  obstacle  to  the  in- 
sect, though  not  a  complete 
one.  The  surface  should  he 
smeared     with    Mr.     David  Fig.  2. 

Lyman's  prescription,  of  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and 
castor  oil ;  this  is  fatal  to  insects  and  keeps  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  number  of  days,  but  should  be  renewed  once 
a  week.  Any  one  who  is  really  in  earnest  in  protecting 
his  trees,  will  visit  them  every  day  or  two  to  see  that  the 
protectors,  no  matter  what  kind  is  used,  are  properly  ad- 
justed and  in  good  working  condition. 

Spring  Budding-  the  I*eacli.— F.  H. 

Colton.  The  earliest  time  at  which  this  can  be  done  is 
when  the  stocks  are  in  full  leaf  and  the  bark  will  sepa- 
rate from  the  wood,  or  "run,"  as  nurserymen  say.  The 
cions  to  furnish  the  buds  must  be  cut  while  still  dormant, 
and  kept  so  by  placing  them  in  an  ice-house. 

Tlie  Wostcliester  Co.,  Hf.  Y.*  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  a  recent  meeting  for  election  of 
officers  for  the  present  year,  made  choice  of  Mr.  Warren 
Lcland,  as  President.  Mr.  L.  resides  in  the  town  of  Har- 
rison, where  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  500  acres,  450  of  which 
are  under  cultivation.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  farms  in  the  country,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
Is  cultivated  with  profit,  there  being  in  this  case  no  mid- 
dle men  between  the  producer  and  consumer.  Mr.  Ice- 
land's fondness  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects 
is  well  known,  and  the  society  certainly  has  secured  the 
services  of  a  very  efficient  officer. 

The  New  York  Fertilizer  market* 

— The  price  of  fertilizers  along  our  seaboard  is  regulated 
a  good  deal  by  the  price  which  they  bear  in  New  York. 
This  is  especially  true  of  bone-dust  and  the  superphos- 
phates. The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  prices,  are 
usually  gradual,  and  commonly  upwards.  There  are  a 
number  of  kinds  of  "  superphosphates'1  in  market,  pass- 
ing under  a  variety  of  names,  annualized,  ammoniated, 
etc.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  useful  thing  if  all  the 
prominent  fertilizers,  especially  superphosphates,  could 
be  subjected  to  examination  by  competent  chemists,  and 
their  results  published.  The  manufacture  of  superphos- 
phates presents  an  unusually  attractive  opportunity  for 
rascals  to  defraud  the  unsuspicious.  The  prices  of  some 
of  the  most  reliable  fertilizers  are  as  follows  : 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.— The  price  for  this  article  varies 
with  the  premium  on  gold.  At  present,  with  gold  at  35 
per  cent  premium,  it  is  selling  at  $85  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.; 
willi  gold  at  -10  per  cent,  it  would  be  worth  $90. 

Baker  and  Jarvis  Island,  (South  Pacific  Phosphatic,) 
Guano.—  $45  per  ton.  These  can  be  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  same  as  bones,  thereby  making  a  good 
superphosphate;  they  should  contain  an  equivalent  to 
GO  to  70  per  cent  of  bone  phosphate  of  lime. 

Superphosphate  of  lime.— $55  per  ton,  in  bags  of  100 
lbs.,  and  barrels  of  2501bs.  Raw  bone  superphosphate, 
$55  to  $50  per  ton  in  barrels  of  about  250  lbs. 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Dust. — In  barrels  of  250  lbs.,  the 
barrels  tarred,  $15  per  ton ;  flour  of  bone,  $60  per  ton  ; 
fine  floated  bone,  $05  per  ton. 

Fish  Manure.— Finely  ground,  $45  per  ten  ;  not  ground, 
$30  per  ton. 

Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster. — Ground,  $1.75  per  barrel,  by 
seven  barrels  or  more ;  a  barrel  will  weigh  about  250  lbs. 

Shell  Lime.— 10  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.50  per  barrel. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  CC°,  (Oil  of  Vitriol,)  2*£  cents  per  B>  ; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  60°,  (Pan  Acid,)  2%  cents  per  lb.  Car- 
boys, $3  each,  (returnable) ;  they  contain  about  150  E>8. 

Lead  Pipe— Lead  in  Water.— "E.  C. 

S."  asks  if  the  illness  of  his  horse  is  due  to  his  drinking 
water  which  came  through  a  lead  pipe.    It  ie  not  ea%  to 
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tell  without  knowing  more  about  the  case.  As  a  general 
thing,  spring  water  is  not  apt  to  be  contaminated  by  lead  ; 
at  all  events,  the  risk  is  removed  by  using  the  tin-lined 

pipe,  which  is  just  as  cheap  and  perfectly  safe A.  B. 

Rugg.  The  quantity  of  lead  in  water  that  has  passed 
through  lead  pipes  is  so  small  that  while  its  detection  is 
easy  to  the  chemist,  it  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty 
by  those  not  familiar  with  chemical  operations.  If  you 
wish  to  make  the  experiment,  add  a  few  drops  of  vinegar 
to  the  water,  and  gently  evaporate  a  quart  or  so  in  a  china 
bowl  or  plate  to  a  wineglass-full.  Dissolve  a  bitof  Iodide 
of  Potassium,  (to  be  had  of  the  druggists.)  the  size  of  a 
pea,  in  half  a  wineglass  of  water,  and  add  it,  a  drop  at  a 
time,  to  the  concentrated  water  in  another  wineglass.  If 
lead  be  present  a  yellow  cloud  will  appear  in  the  water, 
and  npon  allowing  it  to  stand,  a  yellow  powder  (Iodide 
of  Lead)  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Great 
caution  should  be  used  in  adding  the  solution  of  Io- 
dide, as   an  excess  dissolves  the  yellow  powder. 

GraxKlioppert. — Atchison  County,  Mo., 
was  plagued  with  grasshoppers  last  year.  G.  Steiner 
writes :  "  They  have  eaten  up  all  the  winter  grain,  and 
have  done  the  cabbages  and  other  late  crops  great  dam- 
age. In  May  last,  the  eggs  laid  last  fall  hatched  by 
myriads,  and  the  insects  remained  with  us  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  when  full  grown.  Then  they  rose  up  of  one 
accord,  and  all  left  at  once.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
they  returned  in  clouds  that  darkened  the  sun,  and  at  the 
time  I  write,  they  have  laid  their  eggs  in  the  ground. 
Last  spring  they  destroyed  all  the  spring  wheat  and  oats, 
and  did  rye  and  other  crops  much  damage.1' 

IMasJi-r  v*.  Staiilo  failure. — T.  Lee, 
Mich.  On  many  soils  remote  from  the  shore  the  effect  of 
plaster  is  magical,  bringing  in  white  clover  and  securing 
a  strong  growth  of  grass.  If  this  is  fed  off  by  cattle 
remaining  upon  the  pastures,  the  land  increases 
steadily  in  fertility.  Plaster  is  not,  however,  a  sub- 
stitute for  manure.  Four  and  a  half  miles  is  a  long 
way  to  cart  stable  manure.  We  should  prefer  to  cart 
night  soil,  if  it  can  be  obtained  for  the  carting,  as  it  can 
in  most  towns  and  villages,  where  they  arc  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  it.  This  is  generally  the  cheapest  source  of  fertil- 
izers to  suburban  farmers.  Dead  animals  from  the  city 
streets  are  also  used  to  great  advantage.  Wood  ashes,  and 
the  wastes  of  woolen  factories,  and  of  tanneries,  are  gener- 
ally worth  much  more  than  they  cost.  Spread  plaster 
on  pastures,  one  or  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sprinkle 
it  about  the  stables.  It  also  may  be  used  in  the  hill,  witli 
corn  and  potatoes,  with  good  effects. 

If  edge   in    Maryland. — " Hedge,"  Kent 

Co.,  Md.,  wishes  an  evergreen  hedge,  and  we  give  his 
letter  for  the  most  part  entire,  as  it  and  the  answers  will 
interest  others,  and  it  also  shows  how  questions  crowd 
upon  us.  This  letter  has  been  on  hand  for  a  long  time, 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  so  many  queries  that  we 
saved  it  to  make  it  the  text  of  a  longer  article  than  we 
usually  put  into  the  "Basket,"  but  finding  no  space  else- 
where, we  reply  here.  (1)  "I  wish  to  plant  a  fancy  or  or- 
namental hedge,  that  will  turn  stock,  on  each  side  of 
my  lawn  or  front  yard.  I  prefer  an  evergreen.  (2)  Ilolly  is 
very  slow ;  how  would  it  do  to  set  out  a  row  thick!)/  with 
young  Ilolly  trees,  say  as  large  as  your  wrist,  cut  oil'  tie- 
tops  to  four,  five,  or  six  feet,  and  then,  in  a  year  or  so, 
when  the  plants  were  Btarted  vigorously  again  to  grow- 
ing, to  lay  or  plash  them  as  the  Osage  Orange  and  Buck- 
thorn is  sometimes  treated?  Or  cut  the  plant  down  to  the 
ground  when  first  set  out?  (3)  How  are  Holly  hedges 
usually  make?  (4)  What  would  you  say  of  the  Mahonia 
Aaiiifolium,  (Holly-leaved  Barberry  or  Mahonia  Barberry,  i 
and  how  best  propagated?  (S)  Your  opinion  of  the  com- 
mon Barberry,  {Berberia  vulgaris)?  Hi)  How  would  the 
Toms  baccala.  (European  Few,)  answer  the  purpose? 
How  best  managed,  etc.?  Is  it  an  expensive  plant,  and 
do  the  nurserymen  usually  furnish  it  ?  (71  I  have  a  small 
farm,  nicely  and  publicly  situated.  I  am  putting  an  Osage 
Orange  hedge  around  the  whole  place,  lam  bound  all 
around  by  road.)  and  wish  to  divide  the  lawn  and  front  yard 
by  this  fancy  hedge.  (K)  At  Wilmington,  Del.,  we  have 
Wllows  of  which  powder  and  bankets  are  made  :  we  call  it 
the  Powder  Willow.  Is  that  the  White  Willow  for  live 
l'.nce  ?"  —  1.  None  of  the  Pine  family  will  make  a 
hedge  that  will  turn  stock,  a.  The  only  way  to  get  a 
proper  hedge  is  to  start  with  young  plants,  and  make  a 
good  growth  from  the  base.  It  would  take  much  longer 
to  get  plants  of  this  size  established,  and  in  shape,— if  it 
could  be  done  at  all.  The  treatment  for  the  Osage  Orange 
would  not  do  for  the  Holly,  as  one  is  a  rapid  grower,  and 
the  other  a  very  slow  one.  3.  Holly  hedges  are  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  In  England,  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  a  well  and  deeply  worked  soil,  in  order  to  gel  as 
rapid  a  growth  as  possible.  Young  plants  are  set  at  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  treated  as  other  hedges. 
4  This  will  not  make  a  hedge  that  will  turn  stock,  but 
very  handsome  as  a  division  hedge,  with  the  fault,  at  the   ' 


North,  that  the  leaves  turn  black  in  winter.  Readily 
raised  from  seed.  5.  We  think  highly  of  it,  but  it  is  not 
an  evergreen.  C.  Will  not  turn  stock,  and  too  uncertain 
unless  you  wish  to  experiment.  May  be  had  at  the  nur- 
series at  a  not  very  high  price.  7.  If  you  wish  a  "fancy 
hedge,"  and  one  that  will  turn  stock,  we  do  not  know 
of  anything  better  than  the  Ilolly,  if  you  can  wait  for  it. 
Why  not  keep  the  stock  away,  and  then  Hemlock,  the 
most  beautiful  of  evergreen  hedges,  can  be  used.  S.  The 
White  Willow  and  the  "  Powder  Willow  "  are  the  same, 
and  the  one  used  at  the  West  for  fences.  It  would  not 
answer  your  purpose  as  an  ornamental  hedge. 

Pine  ILieavos  a.m  a  JSnloli.— "W.  H.  L." 

writes:  "  In  the  Dec.  No.  you  recommend  covering  straw- 
berries with  Pine  straw,  or  rather  the  foliage  from  the 
Pine  tree,  which  I  carefully  rake  oil' tie  grass,  as  it  falls,  as 
it  appeared  to  me  to  kill  the  grass  on  the  lawn  where  it 
laid.  Will  not  the  use  of  it  on  the  strawberry  sour  and  in- 
jure the  soil  so  as  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  sweetness  or 
quantity  of  the  crop  ?''— The  effect  on  the  grass  is  merely 
mechanical  and  not  due  to  any  injurious  quality  in  the 
Pine  leaves.  A  covering  of  any  kind  is  injurious  to 
grass  when  it  is  growing.  With  Btrawberries  the  case  is 
different.  We  wish  to  cover  the  soil  to  prevent  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  and.  if  the  mulch  is  allowed  to  re- 
main, to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Pine  straw  has  been 
used  largely  at  the  South  for  such  purposes,  and  we  never 
heard  of  its  producing  any  untoward  effects. 

Wee<ls.-"J.  W.  K.,"  Qnincy,  111.,  asks  "Is 
there  any  way  to  exterminate  what  we  call  here  wild  sweet 
potato  vines,  or  wild  morning  glory  vines."  We  have  fre- 
quently stated  that  there  is  no  specific  to  kill  weeds. 
There  are  hut  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  them  :  Put  the 
land  in  some  crop  that  requires  constant  working,  and 
cultivate  it  diligently,  or  use  a  crop  that  will  grow  so 
luxuriantly  as  to  crowd  out  the  weeds. 

I*oj>|>y  Ciiltnro. — "J.  C.  L.,"  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.  An  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  present  century 
to  cultivate  the  Poppy  for  opium.  We  have  forgotten 
why  it  failed,  but  as  the  production  of  opium  is  much 
dependent  upon  a  suitable  climate  and  very  cheap  labor, 
we  do  not  think  that  ttiis  and  similar  cultures  can  be 
undertaken  in  this  country  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

ISiM'lttlioi-n  BIiMljje. — "J.  S.  E.,"  Alton, 
Iowa,  says:  "Please  give  us  some  information  through 
your  columns  or  by  letter,  with  reference  to  the  Buck- 
thorn or  English  Hedge,  of  its  adaptation  to  our  climate, 
and  durability  as  hedge."  The  "  English  Hedge  "  is  the 
Hawthorn,  and  the  Buckthorn  is  comparatively  little 
used  in  England.  Some  of  the  best  hedges  we  have  seen 
have  been  of  Buckthorn,  and  we  arc  at  loss  to  know  why 
it  is  not  more.  used.  Its  hardiness  adapts  it  to  northern 
climates,  it.  grows  well,  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
insects,  and  holds  its  leaves  well  into  autumn. 

Itcaiis  for  a.  I\anic. — Tlios.  Bragg,  Hall- 
way. N.  .T.  Apparently  the  White  Runner;  this  is  a  white 
variety  of  the  Scarlet  Runner,  so  much  used  as  an  orna- 
mental climber.  The  beans  are  often  sold  for  the  Lima, 
to  which  they  are  much  inferior,  though  of  fair  quality. 
The  plants  are  decidedly  different  in  appearance,  and  the 
ripe  bean  is  thicker  and  much  whiter.  It.  has  quite  a 
number  of  local  names,  and  is,  we  think,  advertised  by 
some  dealers  as  new,  under  one  or  more  names. 

Bees  in  Feln-uary— Advice  to  Be- 
ginners, by  Win.  W.  Cary.— The  directions  in 

the  Apiary  for  last  month  are  still  in  force.  It  is  custom- 
ary at  this  season  to  purchase  bees.  Being  comparative- 
ly light  in  stores  and  in  numbers,  they  can  be  moved 
with  less  risk  of  combs  breaking  down,  or  of  smothering, 
than  after  May.  As  there  is  but  little  to  do  in  the  apiary 
this  month,  beyond  seeing  that  the  hives  are  properly 
ventilated,  and  the  entrance  so  contracted  as  to  prevent 
a  strong  current  of  cold  air  blowing  on  the  bees,  and  to 
exclude  mice.  I  will  give  a  few  hint-  to  beginners  in  bee 
culture.  In  the  first  place,  buy  none  but  strong,  healthy 
stocks;  it  is  better  to  pay  twenty  dollars  for  such  a 
colony,  than  to  pay  five  for  a  diminutive  starveling,  which 
will  neither  produce  surplus  honey  nor  give  an  increase 
of  swarms.  To  build  up  a  weak  colony  and  make  it 
prosper  requires  experience  for  success ;  beginners  should 
let  it  alone,  and  neither  be  anxious  for  a  rapid  increase, 
nor  dwell  on  the  deceptive  beauties  of  geometrical 
progression  in  counting  upon  the  number  of  stocks  one 
may  be  the  awher  of  in  a  few  years.  Many  persons  en- 
gage in  Vice  culture,  expecting  to  amass  a  fortune  in  a 
short  time,  and  by  a  little  mismanagement  sustain  a 
heavy  loss  instead  of  realizing  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
money  invested.  Improve  the  long  winter  evenings  by 
consulting  the  best  authors,  Langstroth  and  Quinhy,  and 
question  persons  in  your  neighborhood  who  have  met  with 
the  great»st  success.    Procure  the  best  hive  ;  in  this,  use- 


your  judgment.  I  prefer  the  Langstroth.  Keep  none  but 
strong  colonies.  If  the  beginner  will  exercise  a  good 
share  of  common  sense,  experiment  cautiously,  he  will 
thus  avoid  involving  the  welfare  of  his  apiary  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  single  venture,  and  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  meet  with  encouraging  success  in  bee  culture. 

Iflolelts  in  Europe.— We  so  often  met  sub- 
scribers, who  recognized  us  from  the  register  of  names 
at  the  hotels  in  Europe,  that  we  conclude  very  many  of 
our  readers  travel  abroad.  And  why  should  not  this  be 
the  case?  The  enterprising  people  who  accumulate 
money  for  traveling,  are  quite  likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  such  a  journal  as  this  affords.  As 
many  others  of  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
are  likely  to  visit  foreign  lands,  we  may  well  give  from 
time  to  time  any  useful  hints  drawn  from  experience  or 
observation.— Every  American  traveler  knows  the  diffi- 
culty of  choosing  a  good  hotel  in  the  different  cities  in 
Europe.  The  guide  books,  especially  the  one  most  car- 
ried by  Americans,  often  commends  only  those  houses 
which  pay  the  highest  bonus.  (Tims,  for  example,  at  Iu- 
terlaken,  Switzerland,  there  are  many  good  hotels,  but  as 
we  incidentally  learned,  the  author  of  the  guide  book  fe- 
ci lived  500  francs  to  name  but  one.  Of  course,  we  found 
a  portion  of  the  500  francs  in  our  bill,  at  that  hotel.)  As 
the  European  hotelscharge  by  tie;  items,  there  is  good 
opportunity  to  reckon  these  up  to  any  desired  sum— all 
the  traveler  will  stand,  usually.  Candles,  or  "tallow 
droppers,"  are  almost  always  charged  for,  at  three  to  six 
times  their  cost.  Most  of  the  hotels  are  neat  and  well 
kept;  some  of  loud  pretensions  are  far  from  neatness  and 
comfort.  We  name  here  some  which  we  found  all  right 
as  respects  comfort  and  reasonable  charges,  starring  some 
where  we  found  extra  comfort,  Cork,  Uoyal  Victoria; 
Dublin,  Gresham';  Belfast,  Imperial;  Portrush,  Antrim 
Anns;  Edinbiirg,  Waterloo*;  Brussels,  Be&ewe  *; 
Amsterdam,  Amstel*;  Coblontz,  Belleene;  Frankfort, 
Viiinn  ;  Dresden,  Belleme,  also  Victoria;  Berlin,  Hotel 
,:■  Bom*  ;  Stockholm,  Bydburg ;  St.  Petersburg,  Hotel 
,/,  Brand;  Moscow,  Dusava;  Warsaw,  I'Fnra/j,  ; 
Cracow,  Same ;  Munich,  Four  Seasons*;  Mt.  Rigi,  Bigi 
Staffel;  Andermatt,  St.  Gothard;  Faido,  Angela ;  Maga- 
dino,  Bellccue ;  Strega,  Borromean  Isles;  Domo  d'Ossola, 
Grand  dela  Villi :  Brie-  Anglett  rre;  Martigny,  de  la  Tour  ; 
Geneva,  de  la  Paix ;  Berne,  Schwdzerhof ;  Turin,  V  Eu- 
rope;  Milan.  Caixmr;  Verona,  Londres ; Venice,  Bauer's 
Grand  Hot,!  dela  Villc";  Bologna,  Brun ;  Florence,  New 
York;  Leghorn,  Washington  ,(■  Victoria ;  Rome,  Angle- 
terre*;  Naples.  Hotel  de  litisse.  We  omit  cities  where 
the  hotel  selected  was  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  At 
London,  the  Langliam's  is  a  really  grand  hotel,  much  fre- 
quented by  Americans.  Those  who  wish  less  display  of 
fashion  and  dress,  and  lower  prices,  will  find  very  Gom- 
fortable  quarters  at.  the  Queen's  lintel.  We  have  tried  both. 
As  most  persons  remain  there  two  weeks  or  more,  tho 
preferable  way  is  to  seek  what  arc  termed  "  lodgings  "  or 
"  apartments."  One  can  get  good  well  furnished  roomB, 
wiih  service,  cooking,  etc.,  at  moderate  stipulated  rates, 
and  order  whatever  he  likes  for  each  meal,  paying  only 
its  cost.  In  this  way  he  has  all  of  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
just  such  food  as  he  desires,  or  the  market  affords,  and  as 
cheaply  as  he  could  live  at  home.  We  found  a  good 
home  at  Mrs.  Clively's,  No.  I!  Upper  Wobnrn  Place,  ad- 
joining Tavistock  Square  and  Dickens'  city  residence. 
(The  streets  in  this  quarter  are  barred  against  carriages 
from  sundown  to  8  A.  M.,  which  renders  them  very  quiet.) 
In  Paris. in  1862, wefound the  Grand Holelile Louvreanex- 
cellenl  residence, at  reasonable  rales;  in  is07  it  was  exor- 
liiiant  in  iis  charges  and  pretensions,  as  were  most  Paris 
hotels.  One  wdll  enjoy  more  quiet  and  comfort,  at  less 
pretentions  but  good  houses,  like  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
on  Rue  Caetiglione,  and  others  of  its  class.  In  Vienna, 
all  the  hotels  are  said  to  be  pretentious,  and  rather  proud 
of  their  reputation  for  high  charges ;  we  found  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles  of  this  da^s,  and  would  try  another  if  going 
there  again.  At  Luzerne,  there  are  several  good  hotels, 
full  and  expensive  in  the  "season."  The  Hotel  Balance* 
is  reasonable,  quiet,  and  has  some  very  good  rooms,  with 
balconies  over  the  water;  table,  good.  Tho  worst  of  all 
the  hotels  we  were  forced  into,  was  the  Hotel  de  Londres 
el 'Post,  at  St.  Michael,  before  crossing  Mt.  Cenis.  The 
other  hotel  there  cannot   be  worse,  and  maybe  better. 


Milking— How  Often  Should  it  be  Done? 

An  experienced  dairyman  discusses  at  some 
length,  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  (Ens.,)  the 
number  of  times  a  cow  should  be  milked  daily. 
We  need  not  give  his  views  in  full,  but 
they  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  millung  three 
times  a  day  instead  of  twice.  His  argument  for 
a  more  frequent  milking  is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  a  cow  with  the  calf  by  her  side,  in  an 
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abundant  pasture,  where  she  can  soon  get  her 
fill,  will  feed  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  times  for  rumin- 
ating, and  that  the  calf  will  suckle  regularly  at 
times  corresponding  with  these.  While  he  does 
not  think  that  milking  four  times  a  day  is  ad- 
visable, as  we  are  able  to  depart  from  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things  within  certain  limits,  yet  he 
holds  that  thrice  is  nearer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  cow  is  milked  by  the  calf  than  is  twice, 
and  that  cows,  milked  three  times  a  day,  have 
a  tendency  to  convert  their  food  into  milk,  rather 
than  into  fat,  while  with  a  less  frequent  milking, 
the  secretion  of  fat  is  more  active.     He  says : 

"The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
confining  our  observations  to  cows  fed  on  high- 
ly nourishing  food— the  starving  system  of  the 
olden  time  having  been  thrown  overboard  ;  and 
the  question  now  under  notice,  of  cows  being 
more  liable  to  go  dry  and  run  to  fat  when  only 
milked  twice  a  day  than  when  milked  thrice, 
must  appear  so  plain  to  those  who  have  any 
lengthened  experience  in  the  matter,  as  hardly 
to  require  a  word  of  detailed  argument  to  fortify 
the  conclusion.  Thus,  according  to  our  own 
experience,  there  were  about  14  hours  between 
the  evening  and  morning  milkings,  on  the  bi- 
meal  plan,  and  10  hours  between  the  morning 
and  evening.  In  some  town  dairies,  the  length 
of  time  between  the  evening  and  morning  meals 
is  greater,  and  that  between  the  morning  and 
eveninsr,  less.  During  the  summer  months,  we 
have  had  only  13  hours  between  the  evening 
and  morning,  and  11  between  the  morning  and 
evening,  the  times  being  thus  more  equally  di- 
vided. Under  the  three-meal  system  there  were 
ten  hours  between  the  evening  and  morning, 
and  seven  hours  between  each  of  the  other  two 
meals  ;  the  night  interval  in  the  summer  time  be- 
ingshorter,  and  the  day  interval  longer.  Such  be- 
ing the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the  length  of  time, 
upon  which  the  argument  hinges,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that,  assuming  the  ruminating, 
digestive,and  secretory  functions  equally  healthy 
and  active  in  both  cases,  the  milk  remains  four 
hours  longer  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  under  the 
two-meal  system  than  under  the  three-meal  sys- 
tem  over  night,  and  twice  these  hours  during 
the  day.  The  effects  of  this  difference  upon  the 
functional  economy  of  the  cow  generally  is  ob- 
viously to  increase  her  carcass  weight,  and  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  between 
meals.  In  discussing  this  question,  it  must 
further  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  these  pro- 
cesses—the manufacture  of  meat,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  and  the  manufacture  of  milk — are  con- 
tinuously going  on  in  a  healthy  cow ;  so  that  it 
does  not  require  much  force  to  turn  the  balance 
either  way,  more  especially  when  there  is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  the  secretion  of  fat,  especially 
over  night,  and  the  adverse  to  the  secretion  of 
milk.  In  principle,  the  argument  of  milk  re- 
maining in  the  udder  for  a  length  of  time  after 
it  has  been  secreted,  is  identical  with  that  of 
leaving  a  portion  in  the  udder  after  milking. 
No  doubt  sour  brewer's  grains  and  distiller's 
wash  may  be  given  to  cows  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  counter- 
act the  tendency  to  run  to  fat,  but  the  practice 
is  out  of  date,  and  the  argument  which  it  in- 
volves unworthy  of  the  present  enlightened  age. 

"In  those  localities  where  cows  are  only 
milked  twice  a  day,  there  would  doubtless  be 
many  objections  raised  in  the  adoption  of  milk- 
ing three  times,  even  in  examples  where  all  the 
milk  is  consumed  upon  the  farm.  But  those 
who  raise  this  objection  should  first  bear  in 
mind  that  their  present  practice  took  its  rise  in 


times  when  cows  and  calves  were  half  starved, 
conditions  which  do  not  apply  in  the  present 
age;  second,  in  those  districts  where  three  times 
milking  is  the  common  rule,  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  getting  servants  to  attend  regularly 
to  the  hours  of  feeding  and  milking. 

"  As  to  commercial  dairies,  where  the  whole 
of  the  milk  is  either  sold  wholesale  or  in  retail, 
the  third  meal  may  be  used  for  raising  cream, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  being  warmed 
and  mixed  with  the  morning  milk,  which  would 
rather  improve  the  latter  than  otherwise,  the 
evening  milk  being  richer  than  the  morning 
milk.  This,  we  may  observe,  is  no  hypothetical 
proposition,  but  the  actual  practice  successfully 
followed  in  those  districts  where  cows  are  milk- 
ed three  times  a  day — -large  towns  in  them  being 
better  supplied  with  new  milk,  butter,  and 
cream,  than  towns  situated  in  districts  where 
the  two-meal  system  is  exclusively  practiced. 
In  short,  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised  to  the 
three-meal  system,  if  dairymen  would  consult 
their  own  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
cows,  free  from  craft  prejudices." 


Farm  Laborers— Prospects. 

The  time  is  at  hand  in  the  North,  for  securing 
labor  for  the  approaching  season.  The  hired 
man,  in  the  good  old  times,  began  his  work  on 
the  1st  of  April,  and  the  term  of  service  was 
for  6  or  8  months.  A  longer  term  did  not  suit 
his  convenience,  or  that  of  his  employer.  He 
could  teach  school  in  the  winter,  or  strap  on  his 
trunks  and  peddle,  tend  saw-mill,  or  butcher 
pigs,  and  make  more  money  than  he  could  on 
the  farm.  And,  then,  in  the  days  of  homespun, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  many  virtues  of 
our  fathers,  there  was  not  quite  so  much  enter- 
prise in  winter  as  nowr,  and  comparatively  little 
was  done  upon  the  farm.  The  hired  man  got 
9  or  10  dollars  a  month  for  his  summer  labor,  and 
thought  he  did  pretty  well.  Now  the  average 
price  of  labor  in  the  Eastern  States  is  33  dollars  a 
month,  and  for  the  whole  country,  28,  as  last 
reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
"We  think  there  must  be  a  little  reduction  from 
these  prices  the  present  year.  There  has  been 
a  large  accession  to  our  population  from  Europe, 
the  most  of  them  males,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who  have  come  to  this  country  seeking  labor. 
They  have  strong  hands  and  willing  hearts,  in- 
tent upon  improving  their  fortunes  and  in  due 
time  getting  homes  of  their  own.  Many  of  these 
go  West,  but  multitudes  linger  at  the  East,  and 
can  be  employed  at  reasonable  prices  upon  the 
farm.  Then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  our 
manufacturing  interests  are  somewhat  depressed, 
and  wages  are  reduced  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  some  establishments  are  stopping. 
This  will  throw  some  out  of  employment,  and 
they  will  seek  support  upon  the  farm,  which 
alone  has  bread  enough,  and  work  for  all. 

The  prospects  for  agriculture  the  coining 
year  are  exceedingly  promising  everywhere, 
except  in  the  cotton  states.  We  have  raised, 
the  past  year,  the  best  wheat  crop  ever  produced 
in  the  couutry,  and  the  prices  are  satisfactory. 
The  corn  crop,  short  in  some  states,  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  average,  and  the  priceshigh.  Potatoes 
were  a  very  short  crop,  and  the  prices  higher 
than  for  many  years.  "With  a  few  exceptions, 
everything  the  farmer  produces  brings  a  good 
round  profit  on  the  cost  of  production,  showing 
that  the  business  can  be  safely  extended.  We 
think,  as  a  rule,  our  Northern  farmers  do  not 
employ  as  much  labor  as  they  ought,  to  make 
their  business  profitable.     They  are  content  to 


rub  along,  just  supporting  their  families,  when 
they  might  do  this  ami  have  a  handsome  sur- 
plus by  using  more  labor.  It  costs  very  little 
more  brain  work  to  direct  the  labors  of  six  men 
than  the  labor  of  one.  If  there  is  a  profit  in 
hiring  one  man,  there  is  six  times  the  profit  in 
hiring  six,  other  things  being  equal.  Of  course, 
it  requires  more  capital  and  more  care.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  farming  pays  with  present 
prices,  and  we  hold  that  land  is  profitable  just 
as  we  expend  labor  and  capital  upon  it.  If  any 
man  has  any  doubt  upon  that  point,  let  him 
plant  an  acre  of  corn,  applying  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  stable  manure,  and  giving  thorough 
cultivation,  and  compare  the  result  with  little 
or  no  manure  and  poor  cultivation.  Labor  is 
much  higher  than  it  used  to  be,  but  farm  crops 
sell  enough  higher  to  make  up  the  difference, 
and  leave  a  margin  for  profit.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  multitudes  of  our  skillful  farmers 
would  greatly  improve  their  fortunes  by  using 
more  labor  and  enlarging  their  business.  They 
have  skill  enough  and  capital  enough,  if  it  were 
put  iu  the  right  place.  The  markets  show  clear- 
ly enough,  that  we  want  more  hay  and  grain, 
more  beef  and  butter,  more  potatoes  and  poul- 
try, and  that  all  farm  crops  pay  well  for  raising. 
The  manufacturer  ami  merchant  are  very  much 
in  doubt  about  their  ventures  now,  and  some 
are  failing.  The  farmer  has  no  solicitude  of  this 
kind.  He  may  extend  his  business  and  thrive. 
Get  skilled  labor  if  it  can  be  had,  but  if 
not,  use  the  emigrant.  Many  who  come  over 
have  been  trained  to  farm  labor,  and  very  soon 
adapt  themselves  to  our  methods.  If  the  farmer 
can  be  in  the  field  with  his  help  the  most  of  the 
time,  skill  is  of  less  importance.  One  of  the 
best  hands  we  ever  had,  began  work  with  us  the 
day  after  he  landed,  and  staid  with  us  six  years. 
If  a  green  hand  has  aptness  he  will  acquire 
skill,  and  after  a  few  months  will  be  as  service- 
able at  most  kinds  of  work  as  the  best  hand. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  emigrant  labor, 
in  any  quantity,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Thousands  of  them  come  to  our  shores  every 
month  and  are  eager  to  secure  places.  Give 
them  a  chance  to  earn  their  bread,  and  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  upon  land  of  their  own. 


Soft-siielled  Eggs. — An  English  poultry 
manager  suggests  the  following  treatment: 

"  When  a  lieu  lays  this  sort  of  egg,  and  not 
habitually,  the  occurrence  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  hard  or  full  crop.  In  that  case,  it 
is  owing  to  indigestion,  to  be  treated  with  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  English  gin.  One  cause 
is  said  to  be  over-feeding  when  fowls  are  too 
fat.  These  eggs  are  generally  dropped  from  the 
roost,  and  if  it  is  not  too  high  from  the  floor,  or 
if  they  fall  on  straw,  may  be  saved  entire,  and 
used  for  puddings.  As  to  symptoms,  experience 
will  make  known  the  indications,  and  the  time 
when  alien  is  about  to  pass  one  of  these  eggs, 
by  appearing  somewhat  dull  and  uneasy  when 
walking  about;  when  proper  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  secure  it,  and  prevent  the  other 
hens  from  gobbling  it  up.  The  writer  has  a 
favorite  hen,  which  always  regularly  drops 
these  eggs  from  her  roost,  and  never  lays  any 
others,  and  has  dune  so  for  these  five  years  past, 
although  in  perfect  health." 

Probably  the  medicinal  effect  of  American 
gin  would  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  that  of  "  En- 
glish." We  give  his  statement  for  what  it  is 
worth,  with  the  remark  that  the  trouble  13 
usually  considered  due  to  a  lack  of  lime  in 
the  food,  and  this  is  supplied  by  giving  the 
hens  shells,  bones,  and  other  forms  of  lime. 
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Framing  to  Secure  Wide  Floors  in  Barns. 

"Wide  floors,  unobstructed  by  posts,  are  often 
a  great  convenience  in  barns,  and  as  it  is  desir- 
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able  to  know  a  good  way  to  frame  a  bent  so  as  to 
dispense  with  posts  and  make  it  a  self-supporting 
truss  through  a  part  of  its  length,  we  have  had  the 
accompanying  figure  engraved.  It  represents 
a  truss-bent  in  the  barn  of  Rev.  David  R.  Wal- 
ler of  Bloomsbury,  Pa.,  which  supports  the 
second  floor  of  the  barn,  on  one  side,  and  a  hay 
mow  upon  the  other.  The  barn  has  two  stories 
and  a  basement,  and  all  the  hay  and  grain  is 
drawn  in  upon  the  second  floor,  over  a  bridge, 
from  an  approach  walled  and  banked  up.  This 
truss  is  of  simple  construction,  philosophically 
braced  and  entirely  secure.  The  size  of  the 
timbers  would  vary  with  the  width  of  the  barn 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  self-supporting,  as 
well  as  with  the  weight  it  is  expected  to  sustain. 


A  Milk  Producers'  Association. — Boston 
people  are  proverbial  for  having  notions,  but  it 
usually  happens  that  "  Boston  notions"  are  good 
ones,  as  witness  a  late  meeting  to  form  a  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  We  are  glad  to  see  any 
movement  that  will  tend  to  bring  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  nearer  to  each  other,  as  it  re- 
sults in  the  farmer  getting  more  for  his  articles, 
and  the  non-producing  consumer  receiving  more 
for  his  money.  Those  who  supply  the  Boston 
market  with  milk,  naturally  enough  object  to 
that  state  of  things,  in  which  the  producer  re- 
ceives 3'|2  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk,  which 
is  sold  in  the  city  for  81  a  cents.  We  quite  agree 
with  them  in  the  conclusion  that  5  cents  a  quart 
is  rather  too  much  to  pay  the  middle  man.  At 
the  meeting  in  Boston,  an  organization  was  ef- 
fected, by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, but  we  fail  to  get,  in  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, an  idea  of  just  what  they  propose  to 
do.  But  infer  that  their  course  will  be  such  as 
will  bring  a  greater  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  milk  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  We 
are  glad  to  see  anything  that  looks  like  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers,  and  any  indication  that  the 
same  tact,  talent,  and  energy  is  obtaining  in 
agriculture  that  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  other 
kinds  of  business.  We  cannot  see  why  co-opera- 
tion in  the  milk  business  should  work  to  the 
detriment  of  any  but  the  middle  men.  It  would 
be  easy,  practicable,  and  profitable,  in  any 
community  where  milk  is  supplied  to  a  large 
city,  for  the  milk  producers  to  make  a  co-opera- 
tive or  joint  stock  company,  and  engage  a  man 
of  known  business  talent  and  integrity  to  see  to 
the  transportion  of  the  milk  to  market,  and  its 
delivery  to  retailers.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
such  an  organization,  well  managed,  would  pay 
good   dividends   to  the  farmers. 

Another  Forage  Plant. — It  was  not  long 
ago  that  the  French  journals  were  full  of  ac- 
counts of  the  Bronte  de  Schrade,  Bromus  Schra- 


deri,  or  Rescue  Grass,  over  which  a  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  was  expended.  Now  we 
have  one  of  our  wild  grasses  extolled,  under  the 
name  of  Perennial  Millet — -Millet  vivace — as  a 
very  valuable  forage  plant.  The  grass  in  ques- 
tion is  Panicwn  virgatum,  a  coarse,  reedy  grass, 
that  grows  in  moist,  sandy  soil ;  it  has  long  aud 
flat  leaves,  and  an  open,  large  panicle;  it  grows 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  is  perennial.  The 
French  writer  has  experimented  with  a  small 
patch,  and  though  its  tendency  to  form  clumps 
does  not  altogether  suit  him,  yet  he  thinks  that 
it  is  one  of  the  forage  plants  that  furnish  the 
most  vegetable  matter  upon  a  given  space  of 
ground.  He  states  that  all  sorts  of  animals  are 
very  fond  of  it;  it  does  not  speak  very  well  for 
the  taste  of  French  animals  if  they  fancy  such 
coarse  food.  Probably  the  number  of  our  pas- 
ture grasses  might  be  advantageously  increased, 
but  we  doubt  if  the  coarse-leaved  and  coarse- 
stemmed  Panicum  virgatum  will  be  one  of  them. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  last  month's  Agriculturist  we  announced 
the  appointment  of  Col.  Capron  as  Commission- 
er, but  were  very  chary  of  giving  him  any  praise 
in  advance,  for  we  knew  we  should  soon  be 
obliged  to  find  fault  with  him.  We  gave  him 
warning  that  we  were  watching  bis  acts,  but 
that  did  no  good, — he  has  acted,  and  we  are 
"  down  on  him."  We  learn  that  the  new  Com- 
missioner has  abolished  the  seed-shop  and  seed 
distribution.  Oh!  Colonel!  now  you  have  done 
it,  and  in  the  name  of  many  injured  people  we 
protest.  Mortals  are  weak,  and  power  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  trust  in  their  bands.  We 
wished  you  well,  but  seated  in  your  place  only 
a  few  short  weeks  you  go  and  "bust  up"  the 
great  "National  Seed  Shop."  We  protest — in 
the  name  of  t lie  people  in  general,  or  of  indi- 
viduals in  particular.  We  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  seedsmen :  where  else  will  they  be  able 
to  dispose  of  their  old  stock  ?  What  are  certain 
Philadelphia  seedsmen  to  do  now,  when  Lima 
Beans  and  Hubbard  Squash  can  no  longer  be 
sent  forth  by  the  mail  as  novelties  ?  We  protest 
in  behalf  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  Where  can  their  poor  relatives  and 
other  dependants  rind  occupation,  now  that  they 
can  no  longer  put  up  seeds?  How  many  votes 
will  be  lost  at  the  next  election  for  the  want  of 
a  few  pole  beans !  We  protest  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  aud  there  is  where  we  have  you, 
Col.  Capron.  Did  you  think  what  a  great 
agency  for  the  education  of  the  people  that  seed 
shop  was,  aud  how  its  most  practical  lessons 
will  now  be  wanting?  When  Echium  vulgure 
was  sent  out  for  a  bee  plant,  didn't  the  farmer 
learn  the  botanical  name  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
weeds,  and  didn't  he  have  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity to  get  rid  of  it  ?  When  seeds  of  tropical 
plants  were  sent  to  Wisconsin,  did  not  the  farm- 
ers there  learn  the  useful  lesson  that  every 
kind    of  plant   would    not  grow   everywhere? 

We  protest  in  the  name  of  the  poultry.  Many 
a  poultry  yard  will  miss  its  accustomed  variety 
in  food  ;  formerly  it  was  something  to  be  a  fowl 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative, as  several  times  a  year  it  had  food, 
which  if  not  very  good,  was  at  least  expensive, 
and  was  bought  by  Uncle  Sam's  money,  was 
brought  by  the  IT.  S.  mail,  and  was  fed  out  by 
a  friend  of  a  friend  of  Uncle  Sam.  It  must  be 
a  poor  cock  who  couldn't  fancy  himself  the 
American  eagle  upon  such  food. 

Finally,  we  protest  in  our  own  name.  An 
interesting    portion    of   correspondence    must 


cease.  The  inquiries  as  to  what  are  Alfalfa, 
Bene,  Saufoin,  and  other  things  sent  out  with- 
out any  intimation  as  to  their  uses,  will  come 
no  more,  and  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  satis- 
faction of  telling  our  friends  wdiat  is  food  for 
their  cattle  and  what  is  food  for  themselves. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  congratu- 
late you  upon  having  done  the  only  possible 
thing  with  the  national  seed  shop.  Instead  of 
trying  to  reform  it,  you  have  abolished  it  alto- 
gether, and  in  doing  so  you  have  abolished  one 
of  the  most  unfair,  corrupt,  and  useless  para- 
sites that  ever  sucked  blood  from  the  treasury. 


More  Gates  and  Fences. 

A  Maine  correspondent  sends  us  sketches  of 
a  convenient  farm  or  door-yard  gate,  which  we 
represent  in  fig.  1.  It  is  simple,  and  easily 
made,  as  the  rollers  or  wdieels  upon  which  it 
moves  are  such  as  barn  doors  are  hung  upon, 
and  may  be  obtained  of,most  hardware  dealers, 
or  at  well  furnished  country  stores.  The  gate 
rolls  open  and  shuts  ou  a  line  with  the  fence, 
and  on  a  perfect  level.  The  latch  stile  is  made 
of  two  pieces,  and  has  a  wheel  at  the  bottom, 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  This  may  be  an  iron 
wdieel  with  a  groove,  and  made  to  run  upon  an 
iron  rod  ;  or  it  may  be  flat-edged  to  run  in  a 
groove.  The  hinge  style,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
has  a  grooved  wheel,  or  roller,  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  it,  which  rolls  upon  a  rod  of  iron, 


Fig.  1. — SLIDING  GATE. 

made  fast  to  the  upper  rail  of  the  fence.  The 
whole  contrivance  is  very  simple,  aud  any  one 
with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  may 
make  such  a  gate.  It  is  not  subject  to  be  blown 
open  nor  to  be  slammed  to  pieces  by  high 
winds,  and  the  task  is  much  easier  to  clear  away 
the  snow  for  it  to  slide  back  and  forth,  than  to. 
make   room   to   open   a   swinging  gate. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  a  substantial 
stone  fence  is  received  from  the  same  corres- 
pondent, who  would,  we  presume,  hardly  rec- 
ommend it  as  economical  for  the  farmers  of 
the  Grand  Prairie,  however  suitable  it  may  be 
for  those  who  earn  their  bread  upon  the  granite 
hills  of  New  England.  Figure  2  represents  a 
fence  made  of  granite  blocks,  each  one  foot 
square,  and  six  feet  long,  set  upon  blocks  a  foot, 
in  higbt.    The  granite  or  gneiss  rock  of   some 


Fig.  3.— A  GRANITE  FENCE. 


sections  splits  into  rectangular  pieces  with  great 
ease,  the  cracks  following  natural  planes  of 
cleavage,  at  least  in  one  direction.  This  enables 
those  who  can  procure  such  stones,  to  use  them 
as  building  material,  and  for  fences,  either  in  the 
way  shown,  or  as  posts,  iron  dowels  being  set 
in  to  suppoit  rails.  They  make  most,  excellent 
gate  posts,  and  it  is  often  well  worth  while  to  he 
at  considerable  expense  to  procure  such,  espe- 
cially where  the  situation  is  of  a  character  to 
cause  common  wooden  posts  to  rot  rapidly. 
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The  Bovine  Family— The  Yak. 

Animals  of  the  Bovine  family  are  found  native 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  South  America 
and  Australia  being,  we  believe,  the  only  coun- 
tries of  any  extent  having  no  indigenous  oxen. 
The  genus  Bos  includes  all  the  animals  properly 
called  bovine.  They  are  all  distinguished  from 
other  ruminants 
by  smooth,  hollow 
horns,  directed  more 
or  less  sideways, 
and  curved  upwards 
or  forward,  in  a 
semilunar  form; 
bodies,  thick  and 
heavy ;  tails,  long 
and  terminated  by  a 
tuft;  udder,  between 
the  hind  legs,  and 
having  four  teats. 
The  males  are  cull- 
ed bulls,  the  females, 
cows,  and  the  young, 
calves,  whatever  the 
species.  A  consider- 
able degree  of  con- 
fusion has  existed 
among  naturalists  in 
regard  to  these  ani- 
mals, and  they  have 
been  forced  to  base 
specific  distinctions 
upon  characteristics 

~\vhich  in  the  different  varieties  of  domesticated 
•species  vary  greatly.  The  species  now  included 
•by  naturalists  in  the  genus  are  the  following : 

1st.  The  Urus,  or  Aurochs,  or  Bison,  Bos 
■urns — nearly  extinct,  closely  related  to  the 
American  Buffalo.  One  fine  herd  is  preserved 
with  great  care  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the 
[forest  of  Lithuania  in  the  province  of  Groduau. 

2nd.  The  American  Buffalo,  Bos  Americanus. 
Distinguished  by  a  flat,  fleshy  hump  upon  the 
neck  and  shoulders, 
caused  by  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  spines 
of  the  backbone,  and 
a  long,  shaggy  coat. 

8rd.  The  Gyall  or 
Jungle  ox,  Bosfron- 
talis, — a  domesticat- 
ed race  closely  re- 
sembling the  com- 
mon ox,  existing  in 
the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  India. 

4th.  The  com- 
mon ox,  Bos  taurus. 

6th.  The  Buffalo, 
Bos  hubalux.  Dis- 
tinguished by  horns 
turning  backward,  a 
rounding  forehead, 
no  hump,  little  or 
no  dewlap,  and  a 
slender,  tufted  tail. 
Found  both  wild 
and  domesticated  in 
Southern  Asia,  and  domesticated  i 
Southern  Europe,  and  Northern  Africa. 

Gtli.  The  African  Buffalo,  or  Caffer  ox,  Bos 
Kaffer.  Distinguished  by  horns  very  broad  at 
base,  transversely  wrinkled,  and  of  great  size ; 
the  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  ox  family,  ears 
large  and  half  pendulous,  hair  prevailingly 
short,   but   shaggy  about   the  fore   quarters. 

7th.  The  Yak,  or  Grunting  os.  of  Thibet  and 


Tartary,  Bos  gruniens.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  animal,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  little  is  known  from  which  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  economical  value  can  be  determined. 
There  are  both  wild  and  tame  varieties  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet.  "We  present  a  picture 
engraved  from  the  photograph  of  a  bull  in  the 
botanical  and  zoological  garden  of  Paris  (Jardin 


THE  YAK  OF  THIBET. — (Bos  gruniens.) 

des  Plants).  This  shows  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  species  better  than  we  can  describe 
them.  The  body  is  deep,  the  shoulders  high, 
and  the  hight  increased  by  a  hump,  which  gives 
an  undue  appearance  of  lowness  to  the  rump, 
the  head  broad,  covered  with  thick  hair,  the 
horns  being  much  like  those  of  the  common  ox. 
The  legs  are  short,  but  the  long  hair  makes 
them  look  shorter  than  they  really  are.  The 
neck,  dewlap,  and  sides,  are  covered  with  long 
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hair  of  a  silky  lustre,  while  a  coat  of  fine  hair 
covers  the  entire  body.  The  hair  of  the  mane, 
back,  and  tail,  is  peculiar,  being  finer  and  more 
silky.  In  the  Royal  Yak  the  color  of  the  head, 
body,  and  legs,  is  black,  while  the  hair  of  the 
mane,  back,  and  tail,  is  of  a  brilliant  white.  The 
Yak  has  a  tail  much  resembling  that  of  a  horse, 
and  these  tails  are  in  great  request  among  the 
wealthy  residents   of  India  and  China  as  fly 


brushes,  and,  taking  color  easiiy,  they  arc  dyed 
of  all  gaudy  hues.  They  are,  besides,  used  by 
the  Governors  of  provinces  under  the  Turkish 
Government  as  badges  of  rank,  two  or  three 
being  borne  upon  a  spear  before  the  officer,  who 
is  known  as  a  "Pasha  of  two  tails,"  or  of  "three 
tails,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Tails  of  white 
horses  are  also  used,  but  those  of  the  Yak  are 
preferred,being  more 
costly  and  beautiful. 
(See  "Basket"  item.) 
There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  ani- 
mal in  Central  Asia, 
and  these  varieties 
are  so  great  as  only 
to  be  accounted  for 
by  travelers  on  the 
supposition  that  they 
have  been  crossed 
with  domestic  cattle 
or  with  the  zebra  of 
India.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  facility 
with  which  crosses 
with  the  buffalo  are 
£=36^  made  renders  it 
probable  that  this 
.  '  |  .  species,    which,     in 

risi     \  _.  Sum.-  ivspects, seems 

still  more  closely  al- 
~-l\~~  lied  to  the  domestic 

ox  than  the  buffalo. 
may  be  capable  of 
beiug  similarly  crossed.  Some  Yaks  fully  equal 
in  size  large  oxen  ;  others  are  not  much  larger 
than  sheep.  In  some  the  hump  is  covered  with 
a  full  mane,  or  rather  great  masses  of  soft,  long 
hair  ;  in  others  there  is  comparatively  little.  Ah 
have  the  flowing  tail  and  more  or  less  of  thi> 
long  silky  hair,  which  is  put  to  various  uses, 
being  spun  into  ropes,  or  spun  and  woven ;  the 
fine  hair  of  some  varieties  being  also  used  for 
textile  fabrics  of  great  beauty.  The  introduction 
of  the  Cashmere  or 
Angora  goat,  about 
which  there  is  now 
so  much  stir  in  the 
country,  indicates  an 
interest  in  animals 
of  long  silky  fleeces 
which  leads  us  to 
commend  the  Yak  to 
our  enterprising  im- 
porters.— As  a  beef, 
dairy,  and  laboring 
animal,  all  we  know 
of  the  Yak  is,  that 
its  flesh  and  milk, 
(butter,  etc.,)  are  said 
to  be  good,  as  used 
by  the  Asiatic  moun- 
taiueera;  and  though 
seldom  worked  in 
the  yoke  it  is  much 
used  as  a  pack  and. 
saddle  beast,  being 
sure  of  foot  and  quite 
a  rapid  traveler. 
There  have  been  a 
few  introduced  into  this  country,  and  one,  we 
believe,   is  still    living,   and    in  a  menagerie. 


The  Cattle  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

Wherever  domestic  animals  within  a  limited 
district  are  subjected  to  similar  circumstances, 
being  bred  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
characteristics  and  looks  of  different  animals 
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gradually  become  very  much  alike.  Iu  this 
Way  all  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been 
established,  and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  such  a 
breed  of  animals  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  formed, 
(better,  indeed,  than  to  any  other),  and  that  it 
loses  more  or  less  of  its  distinguishing  characters 
when  removed.  Iu  the  place  of  its  nativity,  a 
breed  is  therefore  prized ;  and  the  views  taken 
by  intelligent  breeders  establish  a  uniformity  of 
taste,  in  color,  size,  and  points,  which  after  a  few 
generations  give  rise  to  differences  between  the 
cattle  in  contiguous  valleys,  or  islands,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Channel  Islands.  To  a  close  observer 
noticeable  peculiarities  are  usually  seen  even  iu 
the  cattle  of  neighboring  parishes,  or  even  farms, 
if  the  herds  have  not  been  much  crossed. 

The  group  of  the  Channel  Islands  consists 
of  six,  the  principal  of  which  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney ;  Jersey  being  the 
largest  and  Alderney  the  smallest.  This  group, 
which  is  subject  to  the  British  crown,  lies  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Michael,  off  the  coast  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany  in  the  North  of  France,  and  is 
famous  for  butter,  cider,  perry,  and  parsnips,  and 
for  a  race  of  peculiar  cattle  distinguished  for 
the  richness  of  their  milk. 

The  original  stock  from  which  the  different 
breeds  into  which  this  race  has  become  natural- 
ly divided  sprung,  was  doubtless  from  the  adja- 
cent main-land,  and  was,perhaps,  also  essentially 
influenced  by  animals  brought  from  a  distance 
which  might  easily  have  been  lauded  from  ships 
touching  at  the  islands.  Since  the  cows  of 
these  islands  have  become  so  valuable  and 
sought  after  in  foreign  countries,  the  greatest 
jealousy  has  sprung  up  that  no  taint  of  foreign 
blood  should  be  justly  inputed  to  the  breed  of 
any  fanner;  so  that  now  the  cattle  of  each 
island,  particularly  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
have  been  quite  free  from  any  foreign  intermix- 
ture for  many  years,  and  every  year  their  charac- 
teristics are  better  defined. 

Dr.  Twaddell,  iu  au  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
islands  given  before  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural Society  not  long  since,  said  that  there 
are  3,000  Jersey,  and  1,200  Guernsey  cows,  ex- 
ported from  the  islands  every  year. 

The  name  Alderney,  frequently  given  to  this 
breed,  is  essentially  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  admitted 
that  the  cattle  of  the  island  of  Alderney  are  a 
mixture  of  Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  and  uot  of 
so  uniform  a  character  as  those  of  either,  and 
hence  not  entitled  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
breed,  and  certainly  not  to  give  the  name  to  the 
breed  which  is  found  so  much  more  uniformly 
characterized  upon  the  island  of  Jersey. 

We  present  an  engraving  of  a  fine  bull  belong- 
ing to  Col.  Hoe  of  Westchester  County.  It  was 
accurately  copied  from  a  photograph,  which 
will   account   for  a  little   stiffness   of  position. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  50. 

"  What  is  the  best  kind  of  cow  for  me  to 
keep,"  asks  a  suburban  friend,  "  the  object  being 
to  get  good  rich  milk  without  special  regard  to 
quantity  ?" 

It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  answer  such 
a  question  ;  and,  indeed,  I  replied  at  once  "  Ald- 
erney." But  further  conversation  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Alderne\',  instead  of  being 
the  best,  would  be  one  of  the  worst  cows,  for  my 
friend  to  buy.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  keep 
but  one  cow;  and  in  the  second,  he  wanted 
milk  every  day  in  the  year.  In  such  circum- 
stances no  other  plan  can  be  adopted  except  to 
buy  a  milch  cow  and  keep  her  as  long  as  she 


gives  the  requisite  amount  of  milk  ;  then  sell 
her  and  buy  another.  A  grade  Devon  would 
perhaps  be  the  best  of  all  cows  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. She  gives  rich  milk,  and  with  liberal 
feeding,would  steadily  improve  in  condition,  and 
could  be  sold  to  the  butcher  for  as  much  as  she 
cost.  I  have  known  a  cow  of  this  kind  to  give 
milk  every  day  for  five  years,  and  then  be  worth 
for  beef  a  good  deal  more  than  she  cost. 

The  fact  is,  we  may  as  well  give  up  talking 
about  thorough-bred  cattle  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  real  question  is,  not  whether  the 
Short-horn,  Devon,  or  Hereford,  affords  the  best 
beef  at  the  least  cost,  but  which  breed  gives  us 
the  most  valuable  "  grades  "  when  crossed  with 
common  cows.  We  understand  pretty  accurate- 
ly the  merits  of  the  different  breeds,  but  little  is 
said  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  grades. 
Of  course  when  we  know  the  characteristics  of 
the  thorough-breds,  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  merits  of  their  grades,  but  there  are  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  them  that  need  to  be  more 
fully  discussed.  I  can  easily  see  how  a  Short- 
horn grade  from  one  of  our  best  native  milch 
cows  would  give  more  milk  than  a  thorough- 
bred Short-horn  cow. 

Mr.  Willard,  of  Herkimer  County,  was  here 
last  week,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  about  dairy 
matters  and  his  visit  to  England.  He  found, 
what  I  have  always  asserted,  that  in  the  me- 
chanical appliances  for  making  cheese  we  are 
far  ahead  of  the  Cheshire  farmers.  Our  best 
factory  cheese  is  also  better  than  the  Cheshire 
cheese  and  brings  a  higher  price.  In  Cheshire 
little  or  no  grain  is  raised.  The  land,  as  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  this  State,  is  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  grass.  But  in  the  Cheddar  cheese 
districts  more  grain  is  grown,  and  the  farmers 
pursue  a  mixed  system  of  husbandry.  The 
funis  afford  a  much  larger  aggregate  amount 
of  produce.  They  keep  as  many  cows  on  a 
given  area,  and  get  a  considerable  amount  of 
grain  besides  ;  and  the  cheese  brings  a  higher 
price.  I  want  to  see  the  same  system  tried  in 
the  grain  growing  districts  of  this  State. 

One  thing  surprised  me.  It  seems  that  the 
general  system  adopted  in  Herkimer  County  is, 
to  keep  the  cows  as  long  as  they  give  a  fair 
quantity  of  milk — say  till  they  are  12  or  14  years 
old,  and  than  sell  them  for  "barrelers."  Cows 
that  in  their  prime  were  worth  $100  a  head  are 
kept  till  they  are  "  used  up,"  and  then  sold  for 
$5,  $8,  or  $10.  Many  such  cows  have  been 
sold  the  past  few  months  for  $5  a  piece.  Now 
it  ill  becomes  an  outsider  to  condemn  a  practice 
adopted  by  intelligent  farmers  after  many  years 
of  observation  and  experience.  It  is  fair  to 
presume  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  a  good  reason 
for  the  practice.  I  can  understand  how  such 
a  system  originated.  When  new  milch  cows 
could  be  bought  for  $25  a  head,  and  good  beef 
was  worth  only  2  cents  per  pound,  live  weight, 
it  would  not  pay  a  dairyman  to  keep  cows  with 
reference  to  anything  else  than  the  amount  of 
butter  and  cheese  that  could  be  forced  out  of 
them.  I  have  known  the  owner  of  a  saw-mill, 
when  the  slabs  accumulated  to  an  inconvenient 
extent,  to  take  out  the  machinery  from  the  mill 
and  set  fire  to  the  whole  thing,  and  then  rebuild 
on  the  clear  space.  This  was  the  quickest  and 
cheapest  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  slabs. 
So  too,  when  my  farm  was  cleared,  eight  acres 
of  the  heaviest  timbered  land  was  chopped 
down  and  set  fire  to  in  a  single  year.  It  was 
probably  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with 
it.  At  the  present  time  such  timber  would  be 
worth  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre.    Now  what 


would  be  thought  of  a  farmer  who  was  so  wed- 
ded to  old  customs  as  to  continue  this  method  ? 

Choice  beef  now  commands  a  higher  price  in 
the  markets  of  New-York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Do 
we  fully  comprehend  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on 
our  agriculture? 

Last  week  I  was  in  New- York  and  went  to 
the  old  Bull's  Head  Market  (now  removed  up  to 
100th  street).  It  was  the  Monday  before  Christ- 
mas, and  yet  the  quality  of  the  cattle  was,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  the  poorest  description.  It  was 
a  soft,  rainy  day,  and  one  of  the  salesmen  re- 
marked: "They've  got  us  today;  last  week 
we  had  them."  Prices  fell  half  a  cent  to  a  cent 
per  pound.  And  yet  I  saw  one  pair  of  six  year 
old  cattle  sold  for  $500,  or  20  cents  a  pound, 
"estimated  dressed  weight,"  They  were  large, 
coarse,  grade  Short-horns  ;  not  by  any  means  of 
choice  quality,  but  very  fat.  I  have  a  grade 
Hereford  cow,  six  years  old,  that  has  been  giv- 
ing the  richest  of  milk  all  summer  (though  not 
in  large  quantity)  that  would  now  make  far  bet- 
ter beef  than  these  steers.  She  has  fine  bone, 
thin  skin,  handles  superbly,  and  has  a  great  ten- 
tency  to  fatten. 

It  takes  more  food  to  produce  a  pound  of 
cheese  than  a  pound  of  beef;  and  yet  the  latter 
commands  the  higher  price.  There  is  danger 
of  glutting  the  cheese  market ;  there  is  no  present 
danger  of  glutting  the  beef  market.  We  are 
brought  into  competition  with  all  other  nations 
in  the  production  of  cheese,  while  we  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  best  beef  market  in  the  world. 

Suppose  a  dairy  farmer  raises  his  own  cows. 
They  prove  to  be  good  milkers,  and  he  keeps 
them  till  they  are  twelve  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  then  sells  them  for  $10  a-piece. 

The  heifer  comes  in,  say  at  two  and  a  half 
years  old.  Up  to  this  time  she  has  cost,  say  $50. 
And  after  that  her  keep,  say,  costs  $50  a  year 
for  ten  years  ;  or  $550  in  all.  She  produces, 
say  $75  a  year  for  ten  years,  and  sells  for  $10; 
or  $7G0  as  the  total  produce.     Profit  $210. 

Take  the  other  system.  The  heifer  comes  in 
at  two  and  a  half  years  old,  as  before,  and  has 
cost  $50.  You  then  keep  her  till  she  is  eight 
years  old  ;  say  five  and  a  half  years  keep  at  $50 
a  year,  or  $275,  or  $325  in  all.  She  produces 
$75  a  year  for  five  years,  or  $:1,75,  and  then  sells 
for  $80  to  the  butcher,  or  $455  in  all.  Profit 
$125.  Another  cow  then  comes  in,  costing  the 
same  and  producing  the  same. 

The  profits  are  $250  in  the  one  case  against 
$210  in  the  other.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  old 
cows  do  not  give  as  rich  milk  as  the  younger 
ones.  And  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  calves  of  such  cows  are  as  strong  and 
healthy,  and  whether  they  are  not  more  subject 
to  disease.  Milk  being  the  only  object,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dairymen  select 
heifers  from  cows  that  are  "  deep  milkers."  and 
also  use  males  from  the  same  stock.  The  dairy- 
man uses  all  his  skill  to  induce  a  great  flow  of 
milk.  He  does  not  ask  which  is  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  but  which  will  give  the  most  milk. 
Health,  strength,  vigor,  constitution  ;  fat,  flesh, 
and  bones,  are  all  sacrificed,  if  need  be,  for  milk. 
Breeding,  feeding,  treatment,  all  aim  at  milk. 
Many  of  our  so  called  native  cows  have  no 
equals  in  the  world  for  milk.  We  have  cows 
that  produce  GOO  pounds  of  cheese  in  a  year, 
and  a  hundred  pound  calf  besides.  Such  a  cow 
has  great  digestive  power  and  being  fed  liberally 
may  herself  stand  this  enormous  drain,  but  it 
will  inevitably  tell  on  the  offspring.  As  "like 
produces  like,"  the  tendency  to  produce  milk  is 
there,  but  not  the  strength  to  stand  it.    What  is 
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the  result?  "  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  children."  The  cow  lives,  but  the  calf 
dies.  This  result  happens  so  frequently  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  dairy  interest  of 
the  State.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only 
cause  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  this  practice  of  keeping  cows 
till  they  are  used  up  ;  feeding  them  with  special 
reference  to  the  production  of  large  quantities 
of  milk ;  and  rearing  calves  from  cows  whose 
constitution  is  undermined,  is  probably  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  this  alarming  disease. 
Of  course  the  effect  may  not  show  itself  at  once, 
and  when  it  is  seen  it  may  not  be  easy  to  trace 
it  back  to  its  cause.  At  all  events,  the  practice 
of  keeping  cows  till  there  is  little  left  except  the 
hide  and  bones,  is  not  in  accordance  with  sound 
economy,  and  Nature,  sooner  or  later,  always 
punishes  those  who  waste  her  products. 

"What  system  would  you  adopt?  On  our 
high-priced  land  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  grain 
and  hay  to  fatten  cows  in  the  winter." 

"  What  are  your  farms  worth?" 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre.". 

The  more  your  farms  cost,  the  better  will  it 
pay  to  adopt  high  farming.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  other  system  can  be  profitable.  If 
a  man  pays  $10,000  rent  for  a  store  on  Broad- 
way, he  must  do  more  business  than  the  man 
who  pays  only  $500  for  a  similar  store  in  a 
country  village.  So  in  farming;  high-priced 
land  must  be  worked  up  to  its  maximum  capac- 
ity. You  can  afford  to  pay  much  more  for  ma- 
nure that  will  double  the  crops  on  land  worth 
$150  an  acre,  than  on  laud  worth  only  $50. 

Mr.  Willard  says  that  the  farmers  in  Cheshire, 
by  boning  their  laud  every  dozen  years,  are  en- 
abled to  keep  one-third  more  stock.  On  cheap 
land,  this  might  not  pay,  but  on  land  costing 
$150  per  acre,  (the  simple  interest  on  which,  in 
a  dozen  years,  comes  to  $126,)  it  would  be  high- 
ly profitable.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
increase  of  the  grass  does  not  represent  the 
whole  benefit.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
grass  itself  is  of  far  higher  quality,  and  would 
produce  much  more  cheese. 

I  did  not  know  it,  but  it  seems  that  one  rea- 
son of  the  superiority  of  Herkimer  County  pas- 
tures, is  their  tendency  to  grow  clovers.  The 
more  white  clover  the  dairymen  can  get  in  their 
pastures,  the  more  highly  they  esteem  them.  I 
can  readily  see  why  this  is  so.  The  clovers  all 
contain  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  the 
grasses,  and  it  Is  equally  certain  that  milch  cows 
require  more  nitrogen  in  their  food  than  fatten- 
ing animals.  And  it  must  be  quite  an  object  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  clover  in  their  pas- 
tures. I  think  I  told  you  of  a  remark  the  Dea- 
con made  last  summer.  On  the  west  side  of 
my  house  is  a  poor  sandy  slope.  It  is  so  light 
that  the  west  winds  drive  the  sand  in  clouds 
into,  and  almost  over,  the  house.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope  was  a  quagmire.  A  couple  of 
underdrains  running  up  the  slope,  remedied 
this.  They  tapped  several  springs,  and  carry 
off  large  quantities  of  water.  The  land  was 
very  foul,  and  poorer  than  poverty.  I  cultivat- 
ed it  for  two  years  with  root  crops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  the  weeds.  Having  no  manure, 
I  dressed  the  land  liberally  with  raw-bone 
superphosphate  and  phosphatic  guanos.  A  finer 
crop  of  turnips  than  this  land  produced,  I  have 
rarely  seen.  I  then  sowed  it  with  barley,  and 
seeded  it  down  with  red-top,  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  and  Timothy.  The  barley  was  a  light 
crop,  and  the  grass  did  not  "  catch,"  except  on 
the  low  land.    Last  spring,  I  sowed  more  grass 


seed,  but  the  season  was  so  dry,  it  did  not  thrive. 
But  there  was  an  occasional  root  of  white  clover, 
say  two  or  three  feet  apart.  By  the  middle  of 
summer,  it  had  nearly  covered  the  ground,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  by  next  year  the  whole  slope 
will  be  covered  by  a  thick  sward.  "  Well,"  said 
the  Deacon,  as  he  rode  past,  "I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  have  done  to  that  land.  It's  the 
first  time  I've  seen  white  clover  there  for  thirty 
years."  "I  have  killed  the  weeds,  and  put  on 
plenty  of  phosphates."  Now,  the  Deacon  has 
no  faith  in  artificial  manures,  though  he  believes 
in  plaster,  ashes,  and  hen-dung,  and  spends  as 
much  time  in  gathering,  pounding  them  up, 
mixing  them  together,  and  dropping  them  on 
the  hills  of  corn,  as  would  pay  for  a  full  equiva- 
lent of  a  good  artificial  manure,  and  so  it  would 
not  do  to  let  the  matter  remain  in  this  shape. 
"There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  white  clover 
everywhere  this  season,"  he  said,  as  he  touched 
up  old  Prince  with  the  whip,  and  drove  off. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  enriching  the 
land,  either  by  hoeing  or  by  manuring,  causes  it 
to  grow  richer  grass.  And  it  would  be  well  for 
the  dairymen,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  to  en- 
quire whether  our  pastures  might  not  be  great- 
ly improved  by  top-dressing;  and  that  not  so 
much  in  the  yield  per  acre  as  in  the  quality  of 
the  grass.  We  have  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  importance  of  getting  a  good  bite  of  grass, 
but  many  of  us  seem  to  forget  that  a  hundred 
weight  of  one  grass  may  be  worth  for  keeping 
up  the  flow  of  milk  and  the  vigor  of  the  cow,  as 
much  again  as  a  hundred  weight  of  other  grass. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  us  what  system  you 
would  adopt." 

I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,  except  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "high  farming"  would  prove  a 
remedy  for  most  of  our  agricultural  troubles. 
The  details  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  not  do  :  I  would  not 
keep  a  two  hundred  acre  farm,  worth  $30,000, 
and  have  on  it  a  good  stock,  worth  $5,000  more, 
and  then  not  employ  more  than  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  capital  to  work  it  with. 
I  would  not  let  a  stream  of  water  rush  uselessly 
down  a  side  hill,  when  a  little  labor  would  dis- 
tribute it  over  acres  of  parched  pasture  land,  aud 
make  it  produce  threefold  more  grass  than  at 
present — the  consumption  of  which  would  fur- 
nish an  extra  quantity  of  manure.  I  would  try 
hard  not  to  have  weeds  starve  out  the  nutritious 
clovers  and  grasses.  I  would  not  exercise  years 
of  intelligent  care  and  effort  in  selecting  and 
breeding  cows  that  are  capable  of  turning  large 
quantities  of  nutritious  food  into  butter  and 
cheese,  and  then  let  them  get  so  poor,  by  the 
end  of  the  season,  that  a  high  wind  would  blow 
them  over. 

The  fact  is  that  these  "  high  priced  lands  "  do 
not  keep  half  the  stock  they  ought  to  keep.  On 
Mr.  Horsfall's  farm  of  sixty  acres,  there  were 
kept,  when  Mr.  L.  H.  Tucker  visited  it,  20  milch 
cows,  21  heifers  and  bullocks,  64  large  mutton 
sheep,  106  lambs,  4  pigs,  2  horses  and  a  pony, 
or  218  head  in  all. 

Forty-three  acres  of  the  land  was  in  grass; 
3'|j  acres  wheat;  4'|,3  acres  root  crops;  31  |a  oats; 
aud  3  acres  beans.  The  secret  of  his  success  is 
in  the  large  quantity  of  rich  manure  that  he 
makes  and  applies  as  top-dressing  to  his  grass 
land.  He  makes  this  rich  manure  by  feeding 
his  cows  and  other  stock  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  His  hay  and  grass  is  of  the  richest 
quality,  and  besides  this,  he  feeds  oil-cakes  and 
other  purchased  food.  "  The  whole  of  my  mead- 
ow land,"  he  says,  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  18,  page   181,)  "re- 


ceives a  dressing  of  manure  once  a  year.  *  *  * 
In  addition  to  this  yearly  dressing  with  excre- 
ment, I  apply  guano  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  to 
each  acre."  "  But  will  such  a  system  pay  here  ?" 
Why  not?  "Labor  and  taxes  are  so  high."  That 
is  precisely  why  we  must  adopt  high  farming. 
It  requires  far  less  labor,  per  ton,  to  raise  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  than  one  ton.  Recollect, 
we  are  getting  high  prices. 

"  Mutton  is  cheap." 

True,  but  what  mutton  ?  Mr.  Judd,  who  has 
just  returned  from  an  extended  tour  in  Europe, 
remarked  to  me  last  week :  "  Give  us  such  mut- 
ton chops  as  I  ate  in  England  and,  (to  my  sur- 
prise,) in  Russia,  and  I  will  insure  you  20  cents 
per  pound."  In  fact,  choice  South-down  mut- 
ton now  brings  18c,  20c,  and  25c  per  pound 
by  the  carcass  in  New  York,  while  half-starved, 
common  sheep  are  slow  of  sale  at  3c,  4c,  and 
5c.  per  pound.  And,  in  fact,  thousands  are  being 
slaughtered  in  this  section,  and  boiled  up  for 
the  tallow.  The  legs  are  saved  for  food ;  the 
rest,  after  being  pressed,  is  fed  to  hogs. 

We  are  making  a  great  mistake,  however,  in 
killing  the  sheep.  The  prospects  for  profitable 
wool  growing  were  never  better  than  at  present. 
I  did  all  I  could  to  stop  my  friends  from  going 
into  "gas-tar  merinos"  during  the  late  excite- 
ment. I  foresaw  the  result,  as  did  many  others. 
But  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made.  The  American  merinos,  so 
called,  have  some  admirable  qualities  that  can 
be  turned  to  good  account.  A  sheep  that  has 
the  power  of  secreting  10,  15,  and  20  pounds  of 
yolk  in  a  year,  and  5  or  6  pounds  of  such  a  high- 
ly organized  product  as  fine  wool,  must  possess 
great  vigor,  a  magnificent  constitution,  aud 
splendid  digestion — qualities  too  rare  and  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed.  In  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  as  Hammond,  animal  life  is  as  plastic  as 
the  potter's  clay,  and  there  is  a  fine  field  for  the 
hundreds  of  young  American  Bakewells,  and 
Ellmans,  and  Webbs,  and  Hammonds,  to  enter 
at  the  present  time,  aud  win  fame  and  fortune. 

Broom-corn. 


Every  one  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the 
Age  of  Homespun,  recalls  broom-making  as  one 
of  the  brightest  scenes  by  the  farmer's  winter 
fireside.  The  chief  operator  was  not  uncom- 
monly a  negro,  who  made  this  his  main  business 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  With  his  bundle  of 
white  oak  splints,  bodkin,  knife,  and  cord,  he 
went  from  house  to  house,  manufacturing  the 
annual  stock  of  brooms.  Every  farmer  raised 
his  patch  of  broom-corn  with  as  much  regulari- 
ty as  his  corn  and  potatoes.  There  were  no 
brooms  in  the  market,  and  the  sole  reliance  for 
this  indispensable  article  of  housekeeping  was 
the  home-grown  article.  The  broom-maker 
followed  the  cobbler  in  his  annual  round,  and 
stocked  the  garret  or  kitchen  loft  with  a  goodly 
pile  of  brooms.  The  old-style  broom  was  not 
the  broad,  flat  article,  now  in  the  market,  but 
one  larger  and  more  clumsy,  invariably  round, 
and  bound  together  with  narrow  strips  of  wood. 

The  handle  end  was  left  untrimmed,  to  be  fin- 
ished off  after  the  handle  was  inserted.  This 
was  a  round  stick,  usually  of  chestnut  or  ash, 
made  square,  and  pointed  at  one  end  ;  it  did  duty 
for  many  generations  of  brooms.  The  use  of 
turned  handles,  and  of  threads  and  wires,  and 
the  flattening  of  the  brush  to  give  a  wider 
sweep,   are   modern  devices   that  came    later. 

But  the  age  of  homespun  has  past,  and  we 
have  to  draw  upon  memory  for  the  old  style  of 
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broom  that  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  corner  of  our 
grandmother's  kitchen.  The  patch  of  broom- 
corn  is  not  so  common  in  the  farmer's  garden, 
and  the  wandering  broom-makers  and  cobblers 
have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  The  house- 
keeper draws  upon  the  country  or  village  store, 
or  upon  the  pedler,  for  her  supplies,  or  buys  her 
annual  stock  in  the  large  city  markets.  Even 
those  very  convenient  articles  for  cleanliness 
about  the  kitchen  hearth,  the  pressed  wings  of 
turkeys  and  geese,  have  been  driven  out  by  the 
whisk  brooms  of  the  factories.  Broom-corn 
has  become  a  specialty,  and  is  raised  on 
a  large  scale  in  some  localities,  like  to- 
bacco, hemp,  and  bops.  As  so  many 
housekeepers  depend  upon  the  factory- 
made  article,  the  consumption  is  very 
large.  This  crop,  though  not  so  profit- 
able as  some  others,  is  yet  a  very  good 
one  for  soils  that  are  well  adapted  lo  it. 
The  crop  has  no  unusual  dangers  or 
enemies,  and  the  prices  for  the  brush 
are  quite  uniform  and  remunerative. 
The  soil  usually  selected  is  a  well 
drained,  sandy,  or  gravelly  loam,  quick 
and  fertile,  such  as  is  found  in  many  of 
our  river  bottoms.  Reclaimed  muck 
swamps  and  bottom  lands,  with  a  large 
share  of  vegetable  deposit,  are  found  to 
make  too  rank  a  growth  of  leaf  and 
stalk.  If  uplands  are  selected,  they 
should  be  well  drained  and  rich  in  al- 
kaline salts.  The  crop  will  grow  in 
any  land  that  will  mature  Indian  corn, 
but  might  not  prove  remunerative.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  broom- 
corn  should  be  grown  upon  clean  land. 
When  the  blade  first  appears,  it  is  very 
small  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  some  kinds  of  grass,  and  it  remains 
in  this  feeble  condition  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  In  foul  lands,  the  expense  of 
cleaning  and  cultivating  is  very  much 
increased.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
weakness  of  the  plant  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth  that  manuring  in 
the  hill  or  drill  is  particularly  desirable, 
to  push  it  along  rapidly  and  make  it 
show  above  the  weeds.  This  fertilizer 
may  be  horse,  hog,  or  sheep  manure, 
well  rotted  and  made  very  line,  or  any 
of  the  concentrated  fertil.zcrs  that  have 
a  fair  share  of  ammonia.  If  the  plants 
are  backward,  apply  ashes  and  plaster 
at  the  first  hoeing,  and  after  as  they  need. 
The  rows  are  planted  from  28  to  36  inches 
apart,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  character 
of  the  land  and  the  views  of  the  cultivator.  If 
the  land  is  rich  or  very  well  manured,  it  will 
bear  thicker  planting  than  poor  land,  or,  if  the 
grower  desires  very  fine  brush,  he  will  plant 
thick.  The  seed  is  sown  either  in  drills  or  in 
hills,  about  three  limes  thicker  than  Indian  corn. 
If  in  hills,  plant  2  feet  apart  and  thin  out  to 
seven  or  eight  plants  in  a  hill  at  the  second  hoe- 
ing. If  in  drills  the  plants  should  be  thinned 
out  to  about  five  to  the  foot.  The  cultivation 
should  be  frequent  and  thorough,  going  through 
the  rows  witli  the  cultivator  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  until  the  plants  are  too  high  to  admit  of 
the  use  of  horse-power.  The  success  of  the 
crop  depends  very  much  upon  this  thorough 
cultivation,  and  with  improved  implements  this 
may  all  be  carried  on  with  horse-power  after  the 
first  weeding.  Suckers  will  start  from  many 
of  the  plants,  especially  from  the  dwarf  variety, 
and  these  must  be  removed  by  hand  until  the 
brush  begins  to  show.  When  the  seed  is  just 
past  the  milky  state,  it  is  time  to  bend  over  the 


tops.  This  is  done  at  any  bight  that  is  conven- 
ient for  the  operator, but  afoot  or  two  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  brush  is  the  rule.  Two  rows 
are  taken  at  a  time,  and  the  tops  are  bent  over 
toward  each  other.  Sometimes  the  tops  are  left 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  stalks,  lapping  upon 
each  other,  and  this  is  called  "  tabling."  When 
lbs  brush  is  cut,  it  is  laid  upon  this  "table" 
for  partial  drying.  Others  bend  the  tops  clear 
over  at  a  sharp  angle.  Others,  still,  cut  up 
the  stalks  near  the  root  and  in  this  case  the 
brush  is  subsequently  cut  off  with  about  four 
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inches  of  the  stalk,  bundled,  and  laid  up  to  dry 
under  cover.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  crop 
depends  upon  skill  in  drying.  Some  have  sheds 
or  bams  especially  for  this  purpose,  somewhat 
upon  the  plan  of  a  tobacco  house,  with  ample 
facilities  for  ventilation.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
protection  from  the  rain,  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air  between  the  layers  of  brush.  Man}'  who 
have  small  crops  build  rail  pens,  arranging  poles 
upon  the  interior  for  spreading  the  brush. 
The  best  brush  is  dried  under  cover,  and  should 
be  of  a  bright  greenish  color,  elastic,  tough,  and 
straight.  If  the  brush  has  stood  too  long  in  the 
field,  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  brittle.  The 
seeds  are  removed  by  a  hatchel,  made  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  small  cultivators,  while  the 
large  planters  use  a  horse-power  machine.  The 
seed  being  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  is  apt 
to  mould  and  ferment,  unless  spread  upon  a 
large  floor  and  frequently  stirred.  This  varies 
in  price  from  fifty  cents  to  three  or  four  dollars  a 
bushel.  It  is  valuable  as  a  feed  for  poultry,  or  it 
may  be  ground  up  with  other  grains  and  fed  to 
swine  and  cattle.  It  is  an  important  item  in  the 
profits  of  the  crop,  and  should  not  be  wasted. 


In  raising  seed  to  plant  it  should  have  full  time 
to  mature  upon  the  stalk,  and  the  growing  crop 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  any  Chinese 
sugar  cane,  or  Imphee.  Seed  should  be  saved 
only  from  the  toughest,  finest,  straightest  brush, 
grown  under  these  favorable  circumstances. 
There  are  two  varieties  in  common  cultiva- 
tion, the  tall  and  the  dwarf.  The  latter  is 
decidedly  the   preferred   in   the   market. 

With  good  land  and  cultivation,  about  five  or 
sis  hundred  pounds  of  brush  are  grown  to  the 
acre.  Sometimes  a  thousand  pounds  are  reach- 
ed, but  this  is  an  exceptional  crop.  The 
market  price  varies  from  five  to  ten 
cents  a  pound.  At  the  highest  price,  it 
will  be  seen  that  about  fifty  dollars  an 
acre  can  be  expected  for  the  brush,  and 
if  we  put  the  seed  at  half  as  much,  it 
will  only  make  seventy-five  dollars  as 
the  gross  receipts  from  an  acre.  The 
stalks  are  only  valuable  for  manure. 
This  crop  can  only  be  regarded  as  fairly 
remunerative,  and  should  not  be  at- 
tempted except  where  the  laud  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  it.  It  is  quite  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Genesee,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Connec- 
ticut, amj  those  persons  in  the  West 
and  South  who  are  thinking  of  trying 
it  on  a  large  scale  upon  their  river  bot- 
toms, should  visit  these  localities  before 
entering  upon  the  enterprize.  It  is 
estimated  by  a  prominent  dealer  in  the 
article  that  about  5,000  tons  are  raised  in 
the  whole  country.  The  Shaker,  or 
dwarf,  variety  is  principally  raised  in 
the  Mohawk  and  Connecticut  valleys. 

A  Bad  Weed— The  Spiny  Clotbur. 

Last  autumn,  while  riding  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cincinnati,  we  saw  by  the 
roadside  a  plant  of  the  Spiny  Clotbur. 
Having  never  before  seen  this  far  away 
from  salt  water,  we  were  as  much  sur- 
prised as  we  would  have  been  to  see 
sea-weed  in  the  Ohio  River;  but  the 
plant  has  found  its  way  to  other  parts 
of  the  West,  as  is  shown  by  a  specimen 
since  received  from  a  correspondent  in 
Michigan.  Believing  that  every  farmer 
should  take  an  interest  in  his  enemies 
as  well  as  in  his  friends,  both  among 
plants  and  animals,  we  give  an  illus- 
tration which  will  enable  this  foreigner  now 
on  his  westward  travels  to  be  recognized  at 
once,  and  hope  that  all  good  cultivators  will  see 
that  he  dues  not  reside  long  enough  with  them 
to  be  able  to  get  his  naturalization  papers. 
Along  the  sea  coast  the  plant  is  not  very  rare, 
and  it  seems  to  affect  old  fields  and  waste  places. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  native  country  of 
the  Spiny  Clotbur,  Southern  Russia  and  tropi- 
cal America  dividing  the  honor  between  them. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  are  remarkable 
for  becoming  naturalized  in  widely  separated 
countries.  The  first  recorded  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  in  1818,  about  which  time  it  was  found 
around  Savannah  and  other  southern  cities; 
some  years  later  it  appeared  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  worked — or  rather 
stole — its  way  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
It  is  now  on  its  western  travels,  and  we  believe 
that  the  localities  we  have  given  are  further 
west  than  have  been  recorded  before.  But  how 
does  it  travel  ?  For  the  most  part,  just  as  other 
travelers  do,  by  public  and  private  conveyance. 
Wherever  ships  discharge  their  cargoes  and  bal- 
last, there  we  find  foreign  plants,  and  wher- 
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ever  railroads  penetrate  a  country,  we  have  the 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  weeds.  Some 
of  these  plants  seem  to  follow  the  white  man 
wherever  he  goes,  a  fact  which  the  savage  long 
ago  observed  and  gave  to  a  common  weed 
the  expressive  name  of  "White  man's  foot." 
The  plant  is  much  branched,  3  or  4  feet  high, 
with  rather  slender  stems.  The  leaves  with  the 
sharp,  yellow,  3-parted  spines  at  the  base  of 
each,  and  the  oblong  bur,  are  given  of  the  nat- 
ural size  in  the  engraving.  This  bur  contains 
two  seed-like  nuts  resulting  from  two  pistillate 
flowers ;  these  are  enclosed  in  a  covering  or  in- 
volucre, which,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  becomes  hard 
and  the  hooked  prickles  become  very  stiff.  The 
staminate  flowers  are  borne  in  separate  heads 
upon  the  same  plant.  The  botanical  name  of 
the  plant  is  Xanthium  spinnsum.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  yel- 
low, as  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  plants  yield  a 
yellow  dye.  As  to  its  specific  name,  spinomm, 
we  might  say  that  it  named  itself.  The  com- 
mon Clotbur,  or  Cocklebur,  is  another  Xanthi- 
um, and  is  well  known  to  every  farmer's  boy 
who  has  had  to  pick  its  prickly  burs  out  of  the 
tails  of  horses  or  the  fleeces  of  sheep.  The  burs 
of  the  present  species  show  a  similar  persist- 
ence in  clinging,  but  it  is  a  little  fairer  than  the 
other  in  presenting  its  thorns  to  warn  the  ani- 
mals off.  Fortunately  the  plant  is  an  annual, 
and  if  attended  to  when  it  appears,  need 
not  become  established.  It  can  readily  be  iden- 
tified before  the  seed  has  formed,  and  when 
once  cut  down  will  not  spring  up  from  the  root. 


A  Kansas  Corn  Crib. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  corn,  crib  here 
represented  is  the  best  in  the  State  of  Kansas— 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  one,  plumed  and  built 
by  an  Ottawa  Indian,  John  T.  Jones,  familiar- 
ly known  to  Kansas  people  as  "Ottawa  Jones." 
The  excellent  example  the  "  red  skin  "  sets  to 
his  "pale  face"  brethren,  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  familiar  with  the  rail-pen  cribs  almost 
universal  at  the  West.  The  corn  crib  will  save 
grain  enough  from  the  rats  to  pay  its  cost  in  a 
very  few  years.  Mr.  J.  P.  Brown,  of  Ottawa, 
who  sends  us  the  sketch,  describes  it  as  16  feet 
wide,  25  feet  long ;  having  a  drive  way  through 
it,  approached  on  either  side  by  an  inclined 
plane,  connected  with  the  building  by  a  draw- 
bridge, shown  raised  in  the  engraving,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  door.  The  posts  are  two  feet 
square,  protected  by  zinc  caps  extending  8 
inches  on  all  sides.  The  sides  of  the  crib  are 
upright  slats  placed  an   inch  and  a  half  apart. 

This  arrangement  has  the  advantage  over 
most  other  plans  which  we  have  commended  to 
our  readers,  of  affording  abundant  floor  room 
for  shelling,  etc.,  for  the  corn  must  be  stored  in 
slatted  bins  around  the  Bides,  or  spread  upon 
the  floor  evenly,  one  or  two  feet  thick,  to  be 
sure  of  its   not   being   injured   by   heating. 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

In  forming  plans  for  the  future  improvement 
of  the  farm,  a  good  rotation  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. The  neglect  of  this  is  ruining  the 
virgin  soils  of  the  West.  Continued  wheat 
cropping  has  diminished  the  wheat  yield  one 
half  or  more.  States  and  Counties  that  once 
averaged  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  do  not  now  average  more  than  ten  or 
twelve.  The  rotation  in  the  grain  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  is  convenient,  simple,  and  has 
borne  the  test  of  long  experience.  It  keeps  up 
the  yield  of  wheat  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  tlio 
acre,  and  corn  to  forty  or  fifty.  It  is  as  follows : 
1st  year,  corn  upon  a  sod,  limed  in  the  early 
fall,  and  turned  over  in  the  spring,  or  turned 
over  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  the  lime 
spread  upon  the  inverted  sod ;  2d  year,  a  crop 
of  oats,  or  a  summer  fallow,  with  all  the  manure 
spread  in  the  fall;  3d  year,  winter  wheat,  with 
six  quarts  of  timothy  to  the  acre,  at  drilling, 
and  six  pounds  of  clover  seed,  the  following 
March  ;  4th  year,  a  crop  of  clover  for  hay,  and 
a  second  crop  for  seed ;  5th  year,  timothy  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  land.  The  aim  is  to  keep  up  the  land  to 
a  productiveness  of  two  tons  of  hay  or  more  to 
the  acre,  and  if  it  falls  below  this,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that    more  lime   and   manure   is  needed. 

A  common  rotation  in  Canada  is:  1st, wheat; 
2nd,  clover  for  two  years ;  3d,  fallow ;  4th, 
wheat ;  5th,  oats ;  6th,  peas  ;  7th,  a  bastard  fal- 
low; 8th,  wheat;  making  three  crops  of  wheat 
in  eight  years.  But  the  land  runs  down  under 
this  treatment  without  manure,  and  this  must 
come  in  as  a  part  of  the  rotation  in  any  improv- 
ing system,  upon  ordinary  land.  And  even 
upon  the  prairies  and  bottoms,  where  they  get 
forty  bushels  of  corn  in  constant  succession,  it 
would  pay  better  to  use  manure,  and  get  eighty 
or  ninety.  In  the  older  States,  where  grain  is 
raised  with  less  profit,  manure  is  still  more  im- 
portant, and  is  the  foundation  of  all  successful 
husbandly.  Manure  should  accompany  every 
hoed  crop,  or  be  used  in  large  quantities,  once 
in  a  rotation  of  five  years.  Hay  is  a  very  val- 
uable crop,  and  with  sufficient  top-dressing  or 
irrigation,  land  may  be  kept  constantly  in  grass. 
It  always  needs  more  manure  when  it  falls 
short  of  two  tons  to  the  acre.  There  is  a  hand- 
some profit  in  raising  this  quantity  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  but  one  ton  is  a  very  poor  business. 
In  any  system  of  rotation  for  Eastern  fiirmers, 
potatoes,  oats,  and  hay,  should  have  a  place. 


The  "New  Forage  Plant"— Lespedeza  striata. 

For  some  time  past  the  papers  published  at 
the  South,  both  agricultural  and  others,  have 
had  accounts  of  a  remarkable  "new  plant" 
which  bad  made  its  appearance  spontaneously 
and  multiplied  rapidly.  It  seems  to  have  a 
wonderful  vigor,  as  it  not  only  occupies  waste 
places,  but  has  taken  possession  of  old  fields 
and  crowded  out  the  weeds.  Even  the  Bermuda 
grass,  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  disappears  before 
it.  Among  the  names  that  have  been  given  to 
it  is  "Little  Wild  Clover,"  but  it  is  not  a  clover, 
and  it  was  only  when  specimens  were  sent  to 
Prof.  Gray  at  Cambridge,  that  its  proper  name 
became  known.  Prof.  G.  determined  it  to  be 
:■./  striata,  a  plant  heretofore  known  only 
as  a  native  ot  Japan  and  China.  We  have 
several  native  species  of  Lespedeza,  which  have 
the  popular  name  of  Bush  Clover,  and  that 
Mould  answer  very  well  as  a  common  name  for 
this  plant ;  at  least,  better  than  "  Japan  Pea,"  by 


which  name  it  has  been  called  in  some  papers. 
It  is  really  neither  a  clover  nor  a  pea,  though  all 
three  belong  to  the  same  family.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  this  plant  was  introduced  into  the 
Southern  States  during  the  war,  but  a  note  by 
Prof.  Gray  iu  the  American  Naturalist  for 
November,  states 
that  it  was  known 
to  Prof.  Darby  of 
Georgia,ten  years 
ago;  and  Mr.  G. 
H.  Cartledge  says 
in  the  Southern 
Cultivator  that  it 
was  observed  by 
him  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  That 
a  plant  from  such 
an  out  of  the  way 
country  as  Japan 
should  make  its 
appearance  in 
Georgia  is  cer- 
tainly strange, 
though  it  is  not 
so  unusual,  that, 
when  once  intro- 
duced, it  should 
.show  great  vital- 
ity and  crowd  out 
other  plants ;  we 
have  numerous 
instances  of  this 
in  many  other  in- 
troduced plants. 
It  is  supposed 
that  the  war  had 
much  to  do  with 
the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the 
plant,  and  that 
the  passage  of 
cavalry  and  large 
droves  of  beeves 
aided  its  dissemi- 
nation. The  fact 
that  in  new  localities  it  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance along  the  road  sides  gives  probability  to  this 
view.  A  correspondent,  whose  name  we  have 
unfortunately  mislaid,  sent  us  a  specimen,  from 
which  we  have  had  an  engraving  made,  showing 
the  top  of  a  plant  of  the  natural  size  and  a  seed 
pod  magnified.  The  plant  was  first  described  in 
Thunberg's  Flora  of  Japan  (1784)  as  Hedysarum 
striatum,  and  afterwards  Hooker  and  Aruott  in 
the  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beechy,  placed 
it  in  the  related  genus  of  Lespedeza.  Hooker 
and  Arnott  describe  it  as  an  annual,  as  does  Mr. 
Cartledge,  above  referred  to ;  while  Prof.  Rains, 
who  gives  a  chemical  account  of  it  in  the  South- 
ern Cultivator  for  November,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
perennial.  The  plant  grows  a  foot  or  more 
high,  and  bears  three-parted  leaves  which  are 
not  very  abundant.  The  flowers  are  small ;  one 
is  borne  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  and  followed 
by  a  small,  one-seeded  pod.  The  agricultural 
value  of  the  Lespedeza  does  not  seem  to  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  Mr.  Cartledge  says:  "It 
is,  without  doubt,  a  valuable  plant.  All  kinds 
of  stock  and  fowls  are  fond  of  it  and  thrive  well 
when  and  where  it  is  plentiful.  Chickens  will 
scratch  after  the  seeds  and  keep  fat  all  winter 
where  they  are  abundant.  It  will  grow  well  in 
a  pine  thicket  where  nothing  else  will  grow." 
Some  say  that  it  is  eaten  only  by  cattle.  The 
chemical  analysis  above  referred  to  shows  that  it 
ought  be  a  nutritious  food,  but  the  writer  thinks 
the  woody  stems  will  prove  an  obstacle  to 
usins  it  as  cured  fodder,  unless  it  be  cooked. 
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To  us  it  seems  that  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  plant  is  the  possibility  that  it  may  supply 
the  place  of  clover  as  a  crop  to  turn  under  as  a 
fertilizer.  Clover  has  been  the  great  want  of 
Southern  agriculture,  and  if  its  equivalent  shall 
be  found  iu  the  Lespedeza,  it  will  be  a  blessing. 
"We  hope  to  hear  more  of  the   "  new   plant." 


Cross-Cut  Drag-Saws.— 30  Years'  Experi- 
ence. 

"Thirty  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  drag 
saws  !  "  We  conclude  our  correspondent, — Mr. 
Linville  Ferguson  of  Fay  Co.,  Ind., — is  one  of 
the  real  western  pioneers,  in  whose  track  the 
mighty  forests  of  the  then  West  reeled  and  fell, 
whose  ringing  axes  and  rasping  saws  made  the 
wild  music  of  the  wilderness.  The  drag  saw 
is  the  pioneer's  companion  indeed,  but  it  is  of 
even  greater  value  when  the  forests  are  gone, 
and  wood  worth  too  much  to  have  the  logs  cut 
and  "butted"  with  the  axe  in  preparing  them 
for  the  saw-mill.     Mr.   F.  writes   as   follows: 

"  If  you  please,  I  will  give  my  conclusions, 
after  30  years'  experience,  with  cross-cut  saws, 
as  to  the  best  kind  and  the  best  mode  of  keep- 
ing them  in  repair. — The  best  drag-saw  I  ever 
met  with,  and  I  have  seen  several  matched 
sawings  at  County  and  State  fairs,  will  cut  off  a 


Fig.  1. — TEETH  OP  DRAG-SAW. 

log,  2  feet  in  diameter,  of  greeu  hard  wood,  in 
45  seconds,  and  saw  75  cords  without  dressing, 
it  first  being  put  in  order.  It  is  six  and  a  half 
feet  long,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  stretched 
in  a  frame.  Fig.  1,  represents  the  shape  of  the 
teeth.  There  are  two  side  cutters  to  one  clearer. 
The  clearers  are  dressed  square,  are  very  slim, 
and  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
side  cutters.  The  side  cutting  teeth  are  dress- 
ed chisel-pointed,  the  point  being  uniformly 
about  one-twentieth  part  of  an  inch  iu  width. 

"Fig.  2,  represents  the  best  "  toothing"  cross- 
cut saw,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  it  saves  one-half 
the  filing,  giving  the  advantage  of  long  teeth. 

The  best  shaped  saw  is  straight  on  the  back 
and  very  rounding  on  the  cutting  side.  The 
advantage  derived  by  using  a  very  rounding 
saw,  and  giving  it  a  rocking  motion  in  sawing 
off  a  log,  is  the  same  there  is  in  cutting  a  board 
with  a  hand  saw,  by  sawing  on  theedge  instead 
of  on  the  broad  side.  The  teeth  should  not  be 
cut  so  deep  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  middle,  as  it 
weakens  the  blade  unnecessarily.  Six  and  a 
half  feet  is  the  best  length  for  general  purposes. 

"In  dressing  a  saw,  put  it  end  ways  on 
a  bench,  prepared  so  as  to  clamp  it  the  proper 
bight    to  suit    the    operator    while    standing. 


Fig.  3. — TEETH  OF   "TOOTHING"    SAW. 

First  take  a  straight-edge,  made  of  hard  wood, 
two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  a  riveting  ham- 
mer; place  the  straight-edge  on  the  teeth  very 
lightly  ;  be  careful  to  keep  each  end  the  same 
hight  above  the  teeth ;  then,  keeping  the  general 
curvature  of  the  saw,  batter  down  the  points 
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that  are  too  long.  The  clearing  teeth  should  be 
hammered  down  as  far  as  they  will  go.  If  the 
teeth  are  too  long,  file  on  the  upper  side,  and 
pare  the  tooth  over  toward  the  hook  side,  and 
so  repeat  until  the  desired  'length  is  secured. 
Never  dress  the  hook  side  only.  The  "  facing 
up"  should  be  done  with  a  half-round 
file.  The  clearing  teeth  should  be 
about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  side  cutters.  The 
teeth  should  be  kept  in  the  same  shape 
that  they  were  at  first.  It  is  all  false 
philosophy  that  a  wide  sloping  tooth  will  cut 
fast;  the  slimmer  the  tooth  is,  if  the  metal  will 
stand,  the  better.  Care  should  be  taken  in  filing, 
to  keep  the  wiry  edge  of  metal  dressed  off,  in 
order  that  the  tooth  be  not  dressed  too  much. 

"  In  setting,  place  the  saw  in  a  vise,  if  it  is  to 
be  had;  if  not,  set  a  piece  of  timber  in  the 
ground  firmly;  saw  a  kerf  in  the  upper  end, 
so  as  to  receive  the  back  of  the  blade  in  the 
middle,  giving  the  kerf  only  sufficient  depth  to 
hold  the  saw.  A  wedge  or  two  will  hold  it  firmly. 

"  The  guage  is  made  of  an  inch  board,  5  in- 
ches long  and  4  wide,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  It  has  three  screws  set  in  evenly,  from  the 
side  that  goes  against  the  saw  blade,  and  one 
passes  through  from  the  other  side  at  the  top. 
The  point  of  this  screw  is  cut  off,  and  its  length 
regulated.  By  turning  it  back  or  forth  the  desired 
amount  of  set  is  obtained.  Never  use  a  wrench 
to  move  a  tooth,  as  it  does  not  do  the  work 
well,  and  by  having  to  move  the  tooth  further 
than  necessary,  it  is  liable  to  break  it.  Take  an 
iron  wedge,  if  nothing  more  suitable  can  be  ob- 
tained, dress  one  corner  to  suit  the  shape  of  the 
tooth  ;  hold  it  firmly  with  one  hand  against  the 
tooth ;  be  careful  to  hold  it  so  that  the  tooth 
cannot  move  further  than  necessary  ;  then  strike 
the  tooth  with  the  hammer  before  spoken  of. 
The  metal  will  stretch  on  one  side  and  move 
over  easily,  and  not  break  if  the  metal  is  sound. 

"  To  make  the  best  possible  point,  the  ex- 
treme point  should  be  moved  over  a  little  too 
far;  then  taking  the  file,  hold  it  flat  against  the 
blade  and  tooth,and  at  the  same  time  dress  lightly 
and  apply  the  guage.  This  guage,  when  proper- 
ly applied,will  give  an  approximation  to  correct- 
ness ;  finally,  for  perfection,  range  along  the 
teeth  with  the  eye,  and  correct  the  imperfections. 
This,  however,  will  require  some  practice  and 
experience.  Never  set  more  than  to  give  the 
saw  liberty  to  move  without  binding.  The  di- 
rections here  given  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  Tattle  saw  than  to  any  other,  but  will,  in 
the   main,  apply   to   any  cross-cut   saw." 

Hatching  Fish  Eggs. 

The  experiments  in  fish  breeding  are  bring- 
ing tn  light  some  very  interesting  facts  in  their 
natural  history.  It  takes  much  longer  to  hatch 
the  eggs  of  the  varieties  that  breed  in  cold  wa- 
ter, than  those  that  are  spawned  in  rivers  during 
the  summer.  The  eggs  of  shad  put  in  water  of 
suitable  temperature,  produce  young  fish  in  a 
few  days.  The  salmon  trout  eggs  require  a 
longer  incubation  than  those  of  most  birds. 
Salmon  require  two  months  or  more,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  The  New  Eng- 
land Fish  Commissioners,  we  see  by  the  papers, 
are  having  great  luck  in  the  hatching  line,  at 
the  Charlestown  Springs,  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  they  deposited  40,000  salmon  eggs  in 
October.  They  hatched  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, just  03  days  from  the  time  they  were  taken 
from  the  parent  fish,  The  eggs  of  the  sahnon 
trout,  at  these  springs,  were  35  days  in  hatching, 


which  is  said  to  be  the  shortest  time  on  record 
in  this  country.  Thesalmon  eggs  were  taken  from 
fish  in  the  Miramichi,  one  of  the  best  salmon  riv- 
ers in  New  Brunswick.  Our  Eastern  readers 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  this  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  work  of  re-stocking  New 
England  rivers  with  fish.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  a  very  large  stock  of  shad  eggs  was  hatch- 
ed, and  turned  into  the  Connecticut,  at.  Hadley 
Falls,  last  spring.  These,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, ought  to  make  their  appearance  in  that 
river  the  coming  season.  The  annual  catch  of 
shad  in  the  Connecticut  has  dwindled  to  about 
000,000.  If  50,000,000  were  turned  into  the 
river,  as  reported,  shad  ought  to  be  very  plenty 
and  cheap  next  spring.  For  the  salmon  we  shall 
have  to  wait  longer.  They  are  two  years  or 
more  in  coming  to  maturity,  and  it  is  proposed, 
we  believe,  by  the  Fish  Commissioners,  not  to 
allow  any  to  be  taken  from  the  Connecticut, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  until  1871. 
In  England,  the  work  of  re-stocking  the  rivers 
with  salmon  is  going  on  successfully,  and  we 
see  frequent  discussion  in  our  exchanges  on 
topics  connected  with  this  subject.  The  best 
method  of  constructing  fish  stairs  is  still  under 
discussion.  Nothing  better  has  been  elicited 
than  the  plan  illustrated  in  our  last  volume.  It 
is  well  settled  that  the  inclination  in  these 
stairs  should  not  be  greater  than  one  foot  in 
seven.  These  re-stocked  rivers  are  affecting  the 
price  offish  and  salmon  can  be  had  in  the  Lon- 
don market  for  less  than  half  what  it  costs  in 
our  cities.  Riparian  owners  are  in  good  spirits, 
and  the  papers  abound  in  advertisements  of 
spring  salmon  fishing  to  let.  We  hope  to  see 
salmon    plenty  very    soon    in    this    country. 

Cheese  Factories  vs.  Butter  Supply. 

The  introduction  of  cheese  factories  into  the 
dairy  regions  is  having  a  very  preceptible  effect 
upon  the  butter  market.  A  much  better  article 
of  cheese  is,  no  doubt,  made  than  under  the  old 
system.  It  greatly  relieves  the  farmer's  wife, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  more  profitable  for  the 
farmer.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  new  system 
has  been  pressed  with  so  much  vigor  that  it  is 
endangering  our  butter  supply.  Cheese  is  now 
quite  too  cheap  for  the  farmer's  interests,  and 
butter  quite  too  dear  for  the  consumer's.  It 
takes  from  9  to  10  lbs.  of  milk,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Dairymen's  Association,  to 
make  one  pound  of  cheese,  and  about  twice  as 
much  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  Allowing 
that  the  labor  of  making  each  is  about  the  same, 
the  price  of  butter  ought  to  be  about  twice  the 
price  of  cheese,  and  this  used  to  be  about  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  articles.  But  now 
these  proportions  are  changed,  and  cheese  is 
worth  only  one-third  as  much  as  butter.  Our 
quotations  for  these  articles  December  16,  1867, 
are :  State  butter  30  to  48  cents,  cheese,  8  to  16'|  i 
cents.  A  year  ago  State  butter  was  33  to  45, 
and  cheese,  14  to  19  cents.  Cheese  has  fallen  in 
price  until  it  is  about  the  cheapest  article  of 
animal  food  in  the  market.  Butter  was  quite 
too  dear  a  year  ago,and  grew  dearer  until  March, 
when  it  was  quoted  at  40  to  60  cents.  It  is 
higher  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  likely 
to  go  still  higher.  These  quotations  show  the 
tendency  of  the  markets,  and,  of  course,  the 
tendency  of  the  dairy  districts.  It  may  be  true 
that  we  do  not  make  too  much  cheese.  It  is 
quite  evident  we  do  not  make  butter  enough. 
We  know  of  nothing  else  to  affect  the  relative 
supply  of  these  articles  except  the  cheese  facto- 
ries, which  are  now  numbered  by  hundreds,  and 
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absorb  the  milk  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
regions.  The  supply  of  milk  for  the  cities  and 
large  towns  draws  alike  upon  the  cheese  and 
butter  supply  and  would  not  disturb  the  balance. 
"What  is  to  be  done  in  this  state  of  the  market, 
to  restore  the  balance  and  give  us  butter  at 
reasonable  prices  ?  "We  believe  a  few  of  these 
factories  make  both  butter  and  cheese,  and  this, 
perhaps,  will  become  necessary  for  all,  to  get  the 
highest  market  price  for  the  products  of  milk. 
These  are  butter,  cheese,  and  whey,  the  last  of 
which  is  fed  to  pigs.  Under  the  old  system, 
all  farmers  who  had  a  convenient  market  for 
butter  preferred  to  make  that  from  a  part  of 
the  milk,  and  convert  the  balance  into  cheese. 
The  skimmed  cheese  was  a  second-rate  article, 
but  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  entered  quite 
largely  into  the  family  supplies.  It  found  a 
market  at  the  country  store  aud  utilized  the 
milk  better  than  exclusive  butter  making  would 
have  done.  The  exclusive  cheese  makers  were 
those  who  had  no  ready  market  for  butter. 
The  cheese  would  keep  better,  and  could  be  dis- 
posed of  in  large  or  small  quantities  as  suited 
the  convenience  of  the  dairyman.  "We  see  no 
insuperable  objection  to  the  making  of  both 
butter  and  cheese  by  the  factory  system.  Of 
course,  first-rate  cheese  could  not  be  made  at  the 
same  time  that  the  butter  was  made.  But  we 
might  have  first-rate  butter  with  a  second-rate 
article  of  cheese  all  through  the  season,  or  the 
season  might  be  divided  between  them,  giving 
the  cooler  months  to  butter  and  mid-summer  to 
cheese.  Some  change  is  called  for,  and  we  must 
have  it  or  go  back  to  the  home  manufacture. 
If  farmers  find  they  can  get  45  cents  a  pound 
for  butter  at  their  doors  aud  only  15  for  cheese 
at  the  factorj',  they  will  prefer  to  take  care  of 
their  milk  at  home.  The  factory  system  has 
some  drawbacks  besides  low  prices.  It  strips 
the  farm  of  fertilizers.  The  skimmed  milk  fed 
to  pigs  with  other  feed  made  the  best  of  pork, 
aud  the  swine  made  a  yard  of  the  best  manure. 
Wherever  it  went  it  told  a  much  better  story 
than  stable  manure,  and  its  effects  were  visible 
for  many  years  upon  the  hay  crop.  Any  system 
in  farming  is  much  to  be  deprecated  that  pre- 
vents the  manufacture  of  home  made  fertilizers. 

Poultry  Manure— How  to  Save  and  Use  it. 


Poultry  manure,  one  of  the  most  valuable  fer- 
tilizers made  upon  the  farm,  is  too  often  allow- 
ed to  go  to  waste.  The  hens  and  turkeys  roost 
upon  trees,  under  the  shed,  in  the  wagon-house, 
or  wherever  it  happens.  To  save  the  manure, 
these  birds  must  be  taught  to  roost  in  one  place. 
Turkeys  readily  take  to  elevated  poles  near  the 
house  or  barn,  and  these  should  always  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  Sweep  up  their  droppings 
every  few  days,  and  put  in  a  box  or  barrel,  and 
keep  dry.  Hens  will  roost  under  cover,  and 
a  hen-house  should  always  be  one  of  the  farm 
buildings.  The  floor,  if  not  of  boards  in  a  loft, 
should  be  such  that  it  can  be  cleaned  easily  and 
frequently.  It  is  well  to  keep  plaster  or  dried 
peat  under  the  fowls.  Put  the  sweepings  in 
old  barrels  as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  In  a 
dry  state  they  will  keep  a  long  time  without 
much  loss.  It  is  customary  to  mix  these  drop- 
pings with  wood  ashes,  without  much  attention 
to  definite  proportions,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  drop  them  in  the  loll  for  corn  and  potatoes. 
If  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  seed  from  contact 
with  the  manure,  they  produce  very  satisfactory 
results.  But  this  is  not  the  best  way  of  using  it. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  planting,  mix  the 
contents  of  the  barrels  with  about  three  times 


till  ir  bulk  of  moist  loam  or  peat  under  cover. 
When  the  mass  is  well  heated,  shovel  it  over, 
and  mix  with  it  as  much  more  loam  or  peat,  and 
let  it  lie  until  wanted.  This  may  be  worked 
into  beds  prepared  for  garden  seeds,  or  dropped, 
a  handful  to  the  hill,  for  field  crops,  and  will 
always   tell   a  good   story   at  harvest  time. 

At  Above  Grotod  Cellar. — A  correspond- 
dent,  R.  H.,  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  writes  as  follows: 
''I  built  a  cellar  above  ground  in  1866,  but  did 
not  protect  it  sufficiently;  the  sawdust  being 
wet  got  frozen,  and  the  frost  penetrated  to  the 
cellar.  This  year  I  banked  it  up  with  litter,  and 
put  a  ventilating  pipe  through  the  roof,  and  it 
works  well  so  far.  The  temperature  is  about 
even,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  It 
has  double  floors,  packed  with  sawdust;  boards 
nailed  to  the  studdings  inside  and  out,  making 
a  4-inch  dead  air  chamber;  then  10  inches  of 
sawdust ;  the  ceiling  is  of  matched  flooring 
with  8  inches  of  sawdust  above  it.  I  will,  in 
the  spring,  lath  and  plaster  it,. and  lay  a  brick 
floor.    It  is  '  as  handy  as  a  pocket  in  the  shirt.'  " 

Origin  of  the  Domestic  Turkey. 

Man}*  suppose,  from  its  name,  that  the  Turkey 
originated  in  the  East.  Not  only  does  the  English 
name  give  support  to  this  belief",  but  the  French 
name,  dindon,  a  contraction  of  Ohiau  (VInde, 
(bird  of  India,)  shows  that  the  same  is  held  in 
Europe.  Professor  S.  T.  Baird,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  than  whom  there  can  be  no 
better  authority,  has  investigated  the  subject,  and 
finds  that  we  have  two  distinct  species  of  tur- 
key in  North  America:  "One  confined  to  the 
more  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  the  other  to 
the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Arizona;  that  the  latter  extends  along  eastern 
Mexico,  as  far  south,  at  least,  as  Orizaba,  and  that 
it  is  from  this  Mexican  species,  and  not  that  from 
eastern  North  America  that  this  domestic  turkey 
is  derived."  One  of  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  one  believed  to  be  con- 
stant, is  in  the  color  of  the  tips  of  the  tail-feath- 
ers and  of  the  feathers  overlying  the  base  of  the 
tail.  These  are  creamy,  or  yellowish  white,  in 
the  Mexican,  and  typical  barn-yard  birds;  while, 
in  the  wild  turkey  of  eastern  North  America, 
the  same  parts  are  of  a  chestnut  brown  color. 
The  domestic  turkey  was  introduced  into  En- 
gland, in  1541,  and  some  years  later,  became 
sufficiently  abundant  to  afford  the  farmer  his 
Christmas  dinner.  When  the  Spaniards  con- 
quered Mexico,  the  turkey  was  found  in  a  do- 
mesticated state,  and  it  probably  had  been  reared 
as  a  tame  bird  for  several  centuries  to  that  time. 


Care  of  Pigs  in  Winter. 

It  is  bad  for  the  swine  that  the  city  societies 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  do  not  extend  their 
offices  into  the  country.  We  wonder  how  store 
pigs  survive  the  winter  treatment  they  often 
receive.  They  are  fed  at  irregular  intervals  and 
with  unequal  supplies  in  quantity  and  quality. 
They  have  no  suitable  shelter,  and  are  often  con- 
fined in  muddy  pens  without  any  opportunity 
to  keep  themselves  dry  and  clean.  The  pig  is 
a  luxurious  liver,  if  you  give  him  a  chance,  and 
will  keep  himself  clean  and  comfortable.  No 
animal  will  pay  better  for  warm  quarters  and  a 
plenty  of  straw.  This  can  _  usually  be 'had  in 
any  quantity  and  at  small  cost  about  the  farmer's 
premises.  The  sty  should  have  its  full  share, 
and  as  often  as  it  gets  worked  up  fine  it  should 


be  thrown  out,  and  be  replaced.  Then  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  that  the  feeding  trough  be 
kept  under  cover.  Swine  do  not  enjoy  eating 
in  the  snow  and  rain  more  than  other  animals. 
Give  them  a  chance  to  follow  their  instincts,  and 
then  see  just  how  much  they  love  snow 
banks  and  rain  storms.  Then  the  feeding 
should  not  be  simply  the  refuse  of  the  family, 
but  substantial  food  at  regular  intervals,  and  in 
quantities  adapted  to  their  weight.  Store  pigs 
want  to  be  kept  in  good  thriving  condition  until 
they  are  put  up  for  fattening.  Money  is  sunk 
in  trying   to  make  pork  out  of  stunted  pigs. 


More  Cattle  Wanted. 

With  the  price  of  beef  at  18  cents  by  the 
carcass,  and  Porter-house  steak  at  35  cents,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  meat  eaters  in  our  cities  want 
more  cattle,  and  we  thinlc  the  farmers,  both  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  want  them  quite 
as  much.  Pork  is  the  only  cheap  meat  in  the 
market,  and  that  is  rattier  owing  to  a  short  crop 
of  corn  and  potatoes  than  to  any  surplus  stock 
of  swine»in  the  country.  The  great  corn  grow- 
ing States  of  the  West  have  been  visited  by  a 
prolonged  drought,  diminishing  that  crop  from 
twenty  to  fort}-  per  cent.  Farmers  having  large 
stocks  of  hogs  are  not  able  to  winter  them, 
and  are  pressing  them  upon  the  market  in  a 
half  fatted  condition.  This  temporarily  de- 
presses the  price  oi  pork,  but  nothing  occurs  to 
make  cheap  beef  steaks.  The  war  has  closed, 
and  many  things  have  fallen  to  quite  reasonable 
prices.  Cotton  aud  wool  are  depressed,  and 
clothing  of  these  materials  is  receding  toward 
ante-war  prices.  The  merchant  with  a  large 
stock  of  these  goods  on  hand  trembles  in  his 
shoes  with  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  them.  He  is 
exceedingly  accommodating  both  as  to  price 
and  credit.  But  the  butcher  wears  his  white 
apron  as  stiffly  as  ever,  and  treats  one  as  coolly 
as  the  season.  Th  i  :re  is  only  so  much  stock  in  the 
market  and  nobedy  can  undersell  him.  The 
cattle  trade  is,  no  doubt,  very  well  regulated,  and 
we  hear  of  combination  ana  speculation  to 
regulate  prices.  This  trade  is  so  vast  in  bulk, 
and  draws  its  supplies  from  so  wide  a  territory, 
that  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  any  man  or  any 
combination  to  keep  up  prices  unusually  for 
years  as  they  have  been  since  the  war.  The 
men  who  own  cheap  lands  raise  the  cattle  and 
sell  to  the  men  who  graze  and  fatten  them  on 
better  lands.  These  graziers,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  West,  sell  to  the  drovers  and 
forwarding  merchants  in  the  large  Western 
cities.  More  of  this  business  is  done  at  the 
Chicago  stock-yards  than  at  any  other  one 
point.  Thousands  of  cattle  and  millions  of 
money  change  hands  in  a  day.  It  is  an  open 
market  business,  and  the  price  is  regulated  by 
demand  and  supply  as  in  most  other  kinds  of 
business.  The  shortest  and  best  way  to  reduce 
the  price  of  beef  is  to  raise  more  cattle,  and 
this,  we  believe,  will  be  quite  as  profitable  for 
the  producer  as  for  the  consumer. 

A  mixed  husbandly  is,  unquestionably,  the 
best  for  the  land  and  its  owner  in  the  long  run. 
The  raising  of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  South 
leaves  old  fields  and  deserted  mansions  every- 
where. The  soil  is  recuperated  only  by  expen- 
sive manuring  or  by  a  long  rest  in  forest.  Con- 
tinual cropping,  without  returning  any  thine:  to 
the  soil,  wiil  make  any  region  desolate.  The 
constant  wheat  and  corn  growing  upon  the  new 
lands  of  the  West  is  steadily  reducing  their 
fertility,  except  on  the  river  bottoms,  where  the 
annual  overflow  restores  what   is  taken  away. 
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In  many  of  these  States  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  is  already  reduced  one  half,  and  will  sink 
still  lower  without  a  change  of  policy.  We 
want  to  sell  from  all  our  farms,  East  and  "West, 
more  animal  products  and  less  vegetable.  At 
the  present  prices,  and  with  good  facilities,  it 
will  pay  much  better  to  sell  beef,  mutton,  butter, 
and  cheese,  rather  than  hay  and  grain.  As  a 
rule  we  want  to  consume  the  great  bulk  of  the 
vegetable  crops  upon  the  farm  for  the  sake  of 
improving  the  soil.  If  there  is  a  good  system 
of  saving  manures,  the  farmer  can  keep  his 
hay  and  grain  at  home.  He  can  raise  fine 
stock  to  sell,  horses,  working  cattle,  sheep, 
beeves,  butter  and  cheese,  for  these  and  other 
animal  products  imply  an  increase  in  the  stock 
of  fertilizers  and  better  field  crops  in  the  future. 
Some  regions,  favorably  situated  for  liming  the 
land  and  getting  cheap  manures,  can  afford  to 
sell  wheat,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 
Selling  grain,  as  a  rule,  is  onlv  selling  one's  farm 
Dj  installments.  The  land  is  all  the  while 
growing  poorer,  and  unless  there  are  adventi- 
tious circumstances  to  give  it  value,  its  market 
price  is  diminishing.  Land  that  will  produce 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  worth 
probably  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  or  more. 
Land  that  yields  but  ten  would  be  dear  at  a 
quarter  the  price.  Many  a  grain  selling  farmer 
wakes  up  at  las*,  to  find  that  his  farm  has  slid 
away  from  beneath  his  feet.  Give  us,  then,  more 
cattle,  and  make  more  fertilizers.  Farmers  will 
have  to  wait  a  Hltle  louger  for  the  dividends, 
but  they  will  inn  no  risk  of  using  up  their 
capital  and  cfejt.roying  their  b^sines^, 


Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats. 

The  Cashmere  Goat  is  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon goat,  which,  like  the  sheep,  and,  in  fact, 
all  our  domestic  animals,  exists  in  an  almost  in- 
finite number  of  varieties.  This,  with  other 
closely  allied  breeds,  has  been  raised  from  time 
immemorial,  chiefly  for  its  beautiful  fleeces. 
The  hair  being  glossy  and  fine,  it  is  used  in 
weaving  many  delicate  and  beautiful  fabrics, 
and  in  other  ways.  Importations  of  goats  from 
Asia  Minor  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  view  of  testing  their  hardiness  and  value 
in  this  country.  Their  endurance  of  heat,  cold, 
dry  pastures,  etc.,  and  if  the  fleece  would  remain 
of  the  same  length  and  fineness,  were  important 
questions  to  be  solved,  and  these,  we  think,  have 
received  very  satisfactory  solutions.  No  doubt, 
the  animal  is  very  hardy,  and  the  fleece  remains 
fine  and  excellent.  These  Cashmere  Goats  feed 
upon  the  same  food  that  other  goats  eat,  almost 
all  sorts  of  weeds  included.  They  are  also,  be 
it  remembered,  equally  destructive  to  trees,  and 
valuable  plants,  and  shrubbery,  and  will  not  do 
well  if  closely  Confined.     They  must  have  range. 

The  aboye  picture  is  made  up  from  sketches, 
taken  by  our  artist  upon  the  fair  grounds,  and 
from  a  photograph.  It  does  not  represent  the 
ideal  goat,  but  the  animal  as  he  is.  The  picture 
would  fill  the  breeder's  eye  much  belter  if  the 
back  were straighter,  and  the  tail  setup  upon  a 
level  with  the  top  of  it,  but  we  are  content  with 
tin'  :k  curacy  of  the  photograph  in  this  respept! 

A  gentleman  largely  interested  in  this  stock 
BStilflSltea  (lie  number  of  full  blooded.,  or  nearly 


full  blooded,  Cashmere  Goats  in  this  country  at 
present  at  about  10,000.  This  is,  we  think,  en- 
tirely within  bounds.  Besides  this  number, 
there  are  grades,  (half,  three  quarter,  and  seten 
eighth  bloods,)  almost  without  number,  many  of 
them  having  very  fine  fleeces,  scattered  all  about. 
Extravagant  ideas  have  been  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  the  fleece.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  worth  $3  to  $6  per  pound,  and  as 
nobody  was  found  to  give  this,  the  fleeces  have 
been  stored,  and  most  likely  become  food  for 
moths.  There  never  has  been  enough  of  this 
article  in  market  to  fix  a  price.  There  are  a  few 
small  factories  where  it  is  spun  and  woven,  and 
the  proprietors  of  these  trust  to  chance  lots  they 
can  buy  at  low  prices.  A  fair  price  is  probably 
$1.50  per  pound,  taking  the  fleeces  as  they  run. 

We  have  little  doubt  that,  with  the  revival  of 
business,  there  will  be  a  market  for  this  wool, 
and  that  new  and  interesting  manufactures 
will  spring  up.  As  it  is,  however,  there  is  no 
demand,  and  hence  no  sale  for  it.  The  goats, 
on  the  contrary,  are  in  great  demand  ;  150  re- 
cently imported  by  Mr.  Israel  Diehl  for  Mr.  C. 
S.  Brown,  of  this  city,  are  held  at  $500  a  pair, 
and   we  hear  of  both  higher  and  lower  prices. 

The  length  of  the  wool  of  full-blooded  bucks 
varies  with  the  age,  but  at  three  years  of  age,  it 
often  reaches  the  length  of  10  or  12  inches.  The 
fleece  of  the  ewes  is  much  finer  and  more  glossy, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  finer  and  closer  the  fleece,  the 
less  length  has  the  staple.  The  waves  in  the 
locks,  which  are  obvious  in  the  engraving,  and 
give  to  it  its  great  beauty  and  brilliancy,  art; 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  apart, 
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MAURANDIA  BARCLAYANA. 

Two  Useful  Climbers. 

Last  summer  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
some  kind  of  a  screen  for  two  long  windows 
which  came  clown  to  a  veranda.  Rapidly 
growing  plants  were  desirable,  as  well  as  those 
having  beauty  of  leaf  and  foliage.  Small 
galvanized  wire  was  rim  from  one  pillar  of  the 
veranda  to  another,  to  form  a  support,  and 
several  plants  of  Maurandia  and  Lophosperraum 
were  set  out.  The  wires  were  soon  covered 
with  a  screen  of  foliage  sufficiently  dense  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  constant  show  of  flowers  was 
kept  up  until  hard  frosts  destroyed  the  vines. 
We  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  result  that 
we  had  drawings  of  the  flowers  made  last  sum- 
mer, and  present  them  above.  The  Maurandia 
is  the  more  delicate  of  the  two,  and  has  very 
pretty  leaves  of  a  pleasing  light  green  and  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  shape.  The  commonest 
species  is  Maurandia  Bardayana,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  presents  several  varieties,  which 
range  in  color  from  white  and  lilac  to  purple. 

Lophospermum  (L.  erubescens)  is  a  much 
more  robust  grower,  with  larger  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  Both  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
clothed  with  an  abundance  of  fine  sticky  hairs, 
which  give  the  plant  a  pleasing  velvety  appear- 
ance. Both  this  and  the  Maurandia  climb  by 
twisting  their  lent"  stalks  around  the  wire,  or 
other  support,  which  they  clasp  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  firmness.  The  calyx  is  conspicu- 
ous both  before  the  flowers  open  and  after  they 
have  fallen.  The  shape  of  the  flowers  is  given 
in  the  engraving;  they  are  downy  and  of  a 
pleasing  rose  color.  The  name  Lopho&parmum 
means  crested  seed,  while  Miiurandia  is  given 
in  honor  of  a  professor  of  botany  named 
Mauramly;  neither  has  any  common  name. 
Both  of  these  climbers  may  be  readily  raised 


from  seed,  but  un- 
less they  are  started 
under  glass  early  in 
the  spring  they  will 
be  rather  late  in 
coming  into  flower. 
As  they  propagate 
readily  by  cuttings, 
they  are  kept  by 
florists,  and  it  is 
much  better  to 
obtain  established 
plants.  In  the  case 
above  referred  to  the 
plants  were  set  out 
in  the  border,  but 
they  may  be  grown 
to  decorate  balco- 
nies, taking  care  to 
give  them  plenty  of 
pot  room,  or  in 
window  boxes.  Sev- 
eral other  climbers 
are  useful  for  cover- 
ing screens  and 
balconies,  but  the 
above  have  a  deli- 
cate and  refined  ap- 
pearance that  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing. 
Some  of  the  newer 
Tropceolums  or  Nas- 
turtians  are  brill- 
iant and  showy,  and 
are  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  though  plants 
raised  from  cuttings 
may  be  had  at  the 
florists.  The  beautiful  Canary-bird  climber, 
also  a  Tropoeolum,  so  beautiful  in  foliage  and 
curious  in  flower,  and  so  easily  grown,  is  a 
plant  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended. 


Cherries— Culture  and  Varieties. 

BT  F.   It.   ELLIOTT,  CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

[Mr.Elliott  has  given  particular  attention  to 
the  cherry,  and  has  long  been  regarded  as  our 
best  authority  on  the  subject.  In  view  of  the 
general  neglect  into  which  this  fruit  has  of  late 
years  fallen,  we  requested  Mr.  E.  to  prepare  an 
article  for  the  Horticultural  Annual.  The  man- 
uscript came  too  late  to  insure  its  insertion  in 
the  Annual,  ami  thinking  it  too  valuable  to  go 
unpublished,  we    present  it    here. — Editors.] 

From  the  large  number  of  varieties  of  cher- 
ries that  rank  as  best,  it  is  a  task  difficult  of  per- 
formance to  select  a  dozen  that  shall  combine 
all  the  good  qualities  and  be  void  of  the  bad. 
Nevertheless,  having  given  the  cherry  my  care- 
ful attention  for  many  years,  I  will  venture  to 
make  a  selection,  which  I  feel  can  be  planted 
and  the  growth  and  fruit  prove  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  although  it  may  not  combine,  or 
rather  embrace,  all  the  good,  I  feel  assured  it 
will  have  less  of  the  bad  than  any  other  list  of 
the  same  number  of  sorts  that  can  be  made. 
Prefatory  to  the  description  of  my  list,  let  me 
say  the  cherry  tree  will  not  bear  "  wet  feet," — 
in  other  words,  the  position  where  it  stands 
must  be  well  drained,  so  that  at  no  time  will  the 
water  remain  stagnant  in  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  Gravelly  and  sandy  soils  require  little 
or  no  artificial  drainage,  and  the  cherry  seems 
especially  at  home  when  planted  in  gravelly 
loam ;  but  let  no  one,  because  his  laud  is  clay, 
be  deterred  from  planting  the  cherry,  for  I  have 


LOPHOspr.RMrM  F.nrr.EscExs. 
found  it  repeatedly  doing  equally  well  in  a  clay 
loam,  when  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  sur- 
face drainage.     In  the  rich  prairie  soils,  surface 
drainage  is  often  quite  as  requisite  as  in  soils  of 
a  heavier  and  more  clayey  nature.      The  fine- 
ly comminuted  soil  of  the  prairie  seems  to  hold 
water  in  its  pores,  even  when  well  undcrdrained, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  disease  in  the 
roots   of  all    soft-rooted    trees,  producing    an 
unhealthy,  although  perhaps  rapid,  growth,  that 
results  in  death  from  climatic  influence,  either 
of  summer  or   winter.      In  gravelly  soils  the 
growth  of  the  cherry  is  quite  moderate,  and  in 
strong  clay  soils,  with  good  surface  drainage, 
the  growth  is  about  the  same;   it  completely 
ripens   its  wood  and  root  and  withstands  ex- 
tremes of   temperature   as  well  as  the  apple. 
In  procuring  trees  for  planting,  my  advice  is 
to  get  those  only  one  year  old  from  the  bud, 
and  see  to  it  that  they  form  their  branches  for 
the  permanent  head  at  not  more  than  two  feet 
from  the  ground.      This  low  form  will  make 
them    more    capable    of  withstanding    severe 
winds,  and  the    foliage  will  shade    the   bodies 
from  the  effects  of  hot  suns  in  summer.     AYith 
these  few  remarks  I  will  commence  my  enumer- 
ation and  condensed  description  of  my  twelve 
soils,  taking    the   xwect  cherries    first,  and  as 
nearly  as   possible   in  their  order  of  ripening. 
Eakly  Prnri.ii  Gcigne. — The  trees  of  this 
variety  are  poor  growers  in  the  nursery,  and  to 
make  good  orchard  trees  they  should  always  be 
headed  back  while  young.     As  orchard  trees 
they  are  among  the  most  hardy  of  all  this  class, 
producing  abundantly,  when  they  once  acquire 
mature  age — say  ten  or  twelve  years.     A  fruit 
of  medium  size,  purplish-black,  ami  of  sweet, 
rich  flesh.     As  a  market  variety,  its  earliness 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  valuable. 
Rockfoht,— The  free  of  this  variety  is  very 
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upright  and  handsome  in  growth,  making  a 
compact  and  elegant  form,  and  producing 
abundantly  a  fruit  of  the  largest  size  and  very 
best  quality,  making  it  of  the  greatest  value 
either  for  market  or  private  use.  The  color  of 
the  fruit  is  clear  bright  red,  shaded  and  mottled 
on  amber  yellow;    juic\',  swTeet,  and   rich. 

Coe's  Transparent. — This  variety  makes  a 
tree  of  only  medium  size,  rather  spreading  in 
form,  of  moderately  rapid  growth,  resulting  in 
hardiness.  It  comes  early  to  maturity,  and  pro- 
duces abundantly  a  medium-sized  fruit  of  a 
light  amber-yellow  color,  mottled  over  with  a 
bright  clear  red,  very  beautiful;  the  flesh  is 
juicy,  sweet,  exceedingly  rich  and  delicate,  mak- 
ing it  especially  valuable  for  the  table. 

Governor  Wood. — This  variety  has,  pei" 
haps,  had  as  wide-spread  and  as  good  a  reputa- 
tion as  any  cherry  in  the  list  of  varieties,  and 
when  the  tree  is  not  overloaded  with  fruit,  it 
deserves  all  that  has  been  said.  It  lias,  however, 
the  fault  some  seasons  of  bearing  more  fruit 
than  it  can  mature  perfectly,  except  it  be  sup- 
plied with  manure,  as  soapsuds,  etc.,  while  the 
fruit  is  growing.  For  a  market  variety  it,  like 
Coe's  Transparent,  is  not  fitted,  as  it  is  too  tender 
for  carriage  any  longdistance;  but  for  private 
gardens  it  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  on 
account  of  its  great  delicacy  and  richness.  Its 
fruit  is  of  large  size,  light  yellow,  mottled  or 
marbled  over  with  carmine-red  ;  flesh,  half  ten- 
der, juicy,  sweet. 

Pontiac. — Among  all  the  black  cherries  this, 
taken  all  in  all,  has  no  superior.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower,  hardy,  productive,  and  the  fruit 
large„firm,  rich,  juicy,  and  sweet.  In  real  rich- 
ness of  flavor  it  is  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  Black 
HawK,  but  the  tree  is  so  much  superior  in 
growth  and  productiveness  as  to  make  it  much 
the  more  desirable.     Superior  as  a  market  sort. 

Red  Jacket. — Had  we  not  this  variety  we 
should  put  Downer's  Late  in  its  place,  but  when 
Bed  Jacket  can  be  obtained,  its  great  superi- 
ority in  size  and  quality  of  fruit,  coming  at  the 
same  period,  renders  it  more  desirable,  whether 
for  market  or  table  use.  The  trees  are  fine 
growers,  becoming  veiy  large,  spreading,  up- 
right, very  productive  of  a  large-sized  fruit, 
which  is  amber-yellow,  overspread  with  pale 
red;    flesh  half   tender,   juicy,   and  good. 

Having  thus  named  and  remarked  upon  six 
of  what  are  termed  sweet  cherries,  I  now  come 
to  a  class  that  may  be  grown  almost  everywhere, 
in  all  soils  and  climates  where  the  apple  will 
succeed.  These  are  generally  classed  as  sour 
cherries,  although,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  are  not  sour,  but  just  pleasantly  acid.  The 
perfect  hardiness  of  the  trees  makes  them  the 
most  desirable,  if  but  six  varieties  are  to  be 
grown.  In  naming  and  describing  them  I  will 
take  them  more  in  the  order  of  their  value,  in 
my   opinion,   than   of  their  time  of  ripening. 

Louis  Philippe.— This  is  a  variety  from 
France,  and  I  think  I  was  among  the  first  to 
import  it.  The  tree  is  upright,  spreading  in 
habit,  growing  to  a  large  tree  as  it  acquires  age, 
open  and  regular  in  form,  a  vigorous,  good 
grower,  very  productive  of  a  large,  roundish, 
dark  red  fruit,  which  has  a  tender,  juicy  flesh, 
and  is  of  a  mild  acid.  Valuable  either  for  the 
table,  for  market,  or  canning. 

Early  Bichmond. — Although  some  persons 
consider  this  identical  with  the  Early  May,  I 
do  not;  I  think  the  tree  more  drooping  in  habit. 
It  is  certainly  a  valuable  sort,  becoming  fit  to 
gather  early  for  cooking  purposes,  but  not  really 
ripening  until  quite  late.    The  flesh  is  reddish, 


and  the  stone   adheres  strongly  to   the   stem. 

Archduke. — This,  perhaps,  should  come 
next  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  I  place  it  third  in 
the  list  only  because  of  the  cooking  qualities  of 
the  Early  Richmond.  As  a  variety  for  table  pur- 
poses this  is  superior,  but  for  market  the  last 
named  would  be  preferable.  This  is  the  best 
among  the  Duke  varieties.  Tree,  very  erect  and 
upright  in  habit,  quite  hardy;  an  abundant  bear- 
er, ripening  early  in  July  a  large,  dark,  shining 
red  fruit,  with  light  red  flesh,  which  adheres 
slightly  to  the  stone,  tender,  sub-acid,  and  rich. 

Beine  Hortense. — This  is  also  a  Duke  in 
habit  of  tree,  not  as  upright  as  the  Archduke ; 
hardy,  a  moderate,  regular  bearer  of  large, 
roundish,  compressed  fruit ;  color  of  a  lively  red, 
marbled  on  amber-yellow  ;  flesh,  a  pinkish-yel- 
low, of  a  sprightly  mild  acid;  ripens  quite  late 
in  July. 

Belle  Magnifique. — This  again  has  much 
of  the  habit  in  tree  of  the  Dukes,  and  while 
young  the  trees  are  poor  bearers  and  not  more 
than  moderately  prolific.  As  they  grow  older, 
however,  their  productive  habit  is  increased, 
and  fruit  may  be  gathered  from  them  for  many 
weeks  in  succession.  The  fruit  is  large,  yellow, 
mostly  covered  with  red,  and  with  a  yellowish- 
red,  tender,  mild  acid  flesh. 

Early  May. — This  variety,  now  generally 
cultivated  in  Illinois  and  other  Western  States, 
where  many  other  sorts  of  more  excellence 
have  failed,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  identical 
with  Donna  Maria  of  the  French.  It  is  very 
prolific  of  fruit,  quite  hardy  in  tree,  more  up- 
right iu  growth  than  Early  Richmond,  or 
rather  with  not  the  same  drooping,  slender 
spray.  Fruit,  medium  size,  dark  red,  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  acid;  good  for  cooking,  and  market. 

Seedlings. — During  the  past  season  I  ex- 
amined the  fruit  of  quite  a  number  of  seedlings 
grown  by  Mr.  Charles  Pease,  near  Cleveland, 
and  among  them  selected  the  two  described 
herewith  as  giving  promise  of  value.  Mr.  Pease 
has  designated  them  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
but  will  not  attempt  to  propagate  until  another 
season  of  fruiting  has  passed,  when,  if  they  con- 
tinue as  good  as  this  season,  they  will  be  named. 

Pease's  A. — Size,  medium  ;  yellow,  mottled 
over  with  red ;  surface,  smooth,  even,  regular, 
heart-shaped ;  fruit  borne  usually  a  single  cherry 
in  a  place,  rarely  in  pairs;  stem,  slender,  set  iu 
a  regular,  even,  round  cavity  of  moderate  depth  ; 
flesh,  yellow',  half  tender,  juicy,  rich,  and  sweet; 
pit,  small ;  leaf,  long,  acute,  pointed,  with  sharp, 
irregular  serratures;  petiole,  with  two  globose 
glands.  Tree  of  growth  like  a  Mazzard,  large 
and  strong.     Bipe,  July  15,  '67. 

Pease's  B.— Fruit,  medium,  long,  compressed, 
heart-shaped,  firm  as  any  Bigarreau;  dark  rich 
red  on  yellow  ground,  a  little  marbled  and 
dotted ;  stem,  slender,  set  in  a  deep,  regular 
cavity ;  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  hard,  juicy,  and  rich ; 
pit,  small.  A  very  valuable,  late,  market  sort, 
neither  this  nor  the  preceding  having  rotted. 
Bipe,  July  16, 1867.  Leaf,  with  reddish  petioles 
and  two  globose  glands,  broad  oval-obovate, 
pointed,  with  sharp  serratures.  Fruit,  singly 
and  in  pairs.  A  strong,  vigorous,  upright  grower. 


The  Miner  Plum. — Some  time  ago  we  stated 
that  this  was  an  improved  wild  plum,  an 
opinion  founded  upon  specimens  of  the  fruit 
and  leaves  kindly  sent  by  friends  at  the  West. 
Several,  some  of  them  interested  iu  its  sale,  and 
some  not,  write  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  Miner  is  a  seedling  of  the  European  plum. 
As  the  two  are  so  different,  we  cannot  believe 


this  without  direct  and  positive  testimony.  A 
letter  from  "  W.  W.,"  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  says : 
"I  have  raised  the  Miner  plum  for  five  or  six 
years ;  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Miner,  in  Grant  Co., 
Wis.,  who  bought  his  trees  of  a  man  in  Illinois, 
who  did  not  have  any  name  for  them,  so  they 
were  called  the  Miner  plum.  The  true  name  is 
Chickasaw  plum.  A  Mr.  Isabel],  of  Joe  Davis 
Co.,  111.,  has  raised  the  same  plum  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  It  ripens  in  October,  is  of  a  red 
color,  is  fleshy  or  hard  for  a  wild  plum,  and  re- 
sists the  curculio.  1  consider  it  desirable  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  its  ripening,  but  I 
have  wild  plums  that  I  think   just  as   good." 

•-. —     -»- .-.. 

A  Chestnut  Grafted  upon  an  Oak. 

The  Bevue  Horticole  for  Dec.  16th  gives  an 
account  of  an  instance  of  grafting  of  a  chestnut 
upon  an  oak  that  would  seem  incredible  were 
it  not  so  well  authenticated.  The  seeds  of  the 
European  White  Oak,  (Quercus  pedunculata,) 
were  sown  in  place,  and  when  the  young  oaks 
were  four  years  old  two  of  them  were  cut  off  at 
about  15  inches  from  the  ground,  and  grafted 
with  chestnut  by  the  ordinary  cleft  method,  and 
three  others  were  budded  the  same  year  with 
chestnut.  The  budded  ones  failed,  but  the 
grafted  ones  succeeded ;  one  of  these  was  broken 
off  by  the  winds,  but  the  other  grew,  and  now 
stands  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Dijon,  being 
over  30  years  old.  The  chestnut  at  first  out- 
grew the  stock  very  rapidly,  and  made  an  en- 
largement at  the  point  of  union;  this  tendency 
was  in  good  part  overcome  by  making  longitudi- 
nal incisions  in  the  enlargement  and  the  stock. 
The  stock  each  year  gives  proof  of  its  identity 
by  throwing  up  a  number  of  oak  sprouts.  The 
fruit  does  not  perfect  itself,  though  it  sets  abund- 
antly ;  this  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  a  graft 
from  an  unproductive  tree,  rather  than  to  any 
unfavorable  influence  of  the  stock.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  very  remarkable  instance  of 
grafting  is  published  by  J-  B.  Weber,  head 
gardener    to  the   botanical  garden  of  Dijon. 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 

to  Do  With  it. — 1st  Article. 


From  time  to  time  there  have  been  given  in 
these  pages,  articles  upon  different  methods  of 
pruning  and  training  the  vine.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  grape  culture,  on  both  the 
large  and  small  scale,  we  believe  we  shall  do 
our  readers  good  service,  and  we  know  that  we 
shall  meet  the  expressed  wishes  of  many  of 
them,  if  we  present  the  different  systems  of 
training  in  a  series  of  connected  articles.  We 
do  not  do  this  with  a  view  of  superseding  the 
many  excellent  treatises  that  there  are  upon  the 
vine,  but  with  the  hope  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  great  number  who  do  not  care  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  subject,  and  who  look  to 
the  Agriculturist  to  supply  all  needed  informa- 
tion upon  this,  as  upon  all  other,  rural  matters. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  lay  down  rules  for  pruning, 
and  to  make  figures  to  illustrate  just  wdiere  to 
cut;  if  grape  vines  always  grew  just  alike,  and 
were  turned  out  to  pattern,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  vine  is  a 
living  thing;  it  may  be  weak,  or  vigorous,  it  may 
grow  like  the  picture  in  the  book,  or  it  may 
forget  to  make  buds  just  where  the  engraving 
shows  it  ought  to  have  them,  and  then  the 
routine  operator  is  at  fault.  A  successful  grape 
grower  once  told  us  that  his  advice  to  a 
novice  was  to  "  buy  a  work  on  grape  culture, 
and  then  go  exactly  opposite  to  its  teachings," 
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While  we  cannot  agree  with  this,  we  accept  it 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  protest  against  working  by  a 
set  rule  and  an  injunction  to  use  judgment  in 
the  treatment  of  the  vine.  We  should  think 
him  a  very  poor  surgeon  who  should  always 
amputate  an  arm  or  leg  in  the  same  place. 
As  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  the  basis 
of  all  successful  surgery,  so  an  understanding 


Fig.  1. — THE  NODE. 

of  its  structure  is  the  foundation  of  all 
proper  treatment  of  the  vine.  The  parts  of  the 
vine  and  its  manner  of  growth  being  once 
understood,  all  systems  of  pruning  and  training 
become  plain,  and  difficulties  that  present  them- 
selves in  all  of  them,  are  readily  surmounted. 
Perhaps  no  one  has  given  us  the  anatomy  of 
the  vine  so  clearly  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Mohr  in 
his  admirable  little  work,  "  The  Grape  Vine," 
translated  by  Hordeola.  For  our  purpose  we 
cannot  do  better  than  present  his  figures  and 
condense  his  account  of  it.  If  we  look  at  the 
stem  of  a  vine,  whether  it  is  growing  in  summer, 
or  now,  while  it  is  bare  of  leaves,  it  is  plain  to 
see  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  joints, 
a  leaf,  or  place  where  a  leaf  has  been,  a  space  of 


Fig.  2. — shoot  of  the  vine. 

vine  for  a  few  inches  that  does  not  bear  any- 
thing, another  leaf,  and  so  on,  the  whole  stem 
being  a  repetition  of  this.  The  point  to  which 
the  leaf  is  attached  is  called  the  node,  and  the 
space  between  the  nodes  is  an  internode,  a  term 
not  much  used  in  speaking  of  the  vine.  The 
node-  is  a  point,  the  understanding  of  which  is 


of  the  greatest  importance,  and  we  give  (fig.  1) 
Dr.  Mohr's  figure  of  it  as  it  appears  in  summer. 
The  node  is  the  place  at  which  the  young  shoot 
breaks  with  great  ease  when  green,  hut  as  it 
ripens  a  stronger  union  is  formed  between  the 
parts,  and  the  stem  no  longer  breaks  readily  at 
that  place.  From  the  node  springs  a  leaf,  which 
is  united  to  it  by  a  joint,  and  from  which  itspon- 
taneously  separates  when 
ripe.  At  the  place  where  the 
leaf  and  stem  join,  and  up- 
on the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
stalk,  are  two  buds.  One  of 
these  buds  grows  the  same 
season  it  is  formed ;  the  other 
(unless  in  cases  of  accident) 
remains  dormant  until  the 
following  season.  On  the 
side  of  the  stem  opposite  to 
the  leaf  is  a  tendril,  (or  cluster 
of  grapes,  instead)  which  does 
not  (like  the  leaf)  drop  off 
spontaneously.  These  parts 
alternate  upon  the  stem.  In 
the  figure  the  leaf  is  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  tendril, 
(shown  here  with  grapes),  on 
the  right ;  on  the  node  above, 
the  leaf  will  be  upon  the 
right  and  the  tendril  on  the 
left,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  branch.  Here  there  are  all 
the  parts  (save  the  root)  that  are  to  be  taken  into 
account, — the  branch,  (or  stem),  the  node,  the 
leaf,  the  bud,  and  the  tendril.  The  tendril  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  barren  cluster,  for  we  always 
find  the  cluster  occupying  the  place  of  the 
tendril,  and  not  rarely  one  that  is  part  tendril 
and  part  cluster,  bearing  grapes.  The  vine, 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  grow,  keeps  on  repeat- 
ing these  parts,  as  seen  in  figure  2,  and  a  full 
study  of  these  will  prepare  the  novice  for  the 
next  steps— the  appearance  of  the  branch  in 
autumn  and  the  growth  the  following  spriug. 


Raising  Box  from  Cuttings. 

The  advice  has  usually  been  given  to  set  none 
but  rooted  plants  in  making  a  box  edging,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  seen  such  unsightly 
failures  from  cuttings  made  and  set  in  the  usual 
way.  Our  friend,  "  Phil.  Woodley,  Esq.,"  of 
N.  C,  sends  us  his  plan,  which  we  give  below. 
His  success  may  be  due  to  his  manner  of  mak- 
ing and  setting  the  cuttings,  though  his  more 
genial  climate  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  Box  is  still  the  favorite  edging  where  it  will 
stand  the  winter,  though  we  should  not  advise 
allowing  plants  in  an  edging  to  grow  to  the 
size  that  "Esq.    Woodley"    indicates. 

"The  first  step  is  to  lay  off  the  yard  in  some 
plain,  but  pleasing  manner.  After  having 
thus  laid  off  the  walks,  (which  may  be  done 
with  old  shingles,  pieces  of  laths,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  moving  them  until  you  have  the 
line  exactly  as  desired)  then  prepare  them  for  a 
suitable  edging.  Nothing  answers  this  purpose, 
we  think,  half  as  well  as  our  common  dwarf 
box.  It  may  be  raised  to  any  extent  in  the 
following  way :  Trench  your  line  six  or  eight 
inches  deep — twelve  is  better — and  four  or  five 
inches  wide;  then  fill  up  with  rich,  light  com- 
post, composed  of  wood  mould,  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes,  and  rakings  from  any  rich 
spot  about  the  yard,  and  pack  the  same  hard  to 
its  very  top.  The  feet  are  the  best  packer  that 
can  be  used.  All  is  now  ready  for  the  box. 
Cuttings  can  be  procured  from  any  lar?e  shrub 


of  the  kind  within  reach,  making  them  about 
six  inches  long,  and  leaving  only  about  one  inch 
of  leaves  on  the  whole  piece,  and  that  at  the 
very  top.  Now  make  a  dibble  of  any  stick  or 
piece  of  wood  convenient,  but  round  at  the  top, 
to  secure  the  palm  of  the  hand  from  injury,  and 
you  are  ready  to  commence  the  edging.  Plant 
the  cuttings  as  you  go — say  twelve  incites  apart 
— first  making  the  holes  with  the  dibble,  and 
then  pressing  the  dirt  firmly  around  each  cut- 
ting, from  bottom  to  top,  and  leaving  but  the 
inch  of  leaves  on  the  top  above  the  surface.  I 
should  have  said  that,  after  laying  off  the  line 
for  the  edging  with  old  shingles  or  laths,  (which 
may  be  put  as  thickly  as  desired),and  the  course 
of  the  future  border  is  fully  determined  on,  the 
most  of  the  sticks  may  be  taken  up  for  con- 
venience in  trenching,  the  few  remaining  only 
determining  the  general  direction,  and  before 
making  the  holes  for  planting  the  cuttings,  a 
slight  mark  ought  to  be  made  on  the  packed 
compost,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  line  be- 
fore marked  by  the  sticks.  This  will  insure 
regularity,  and  the  line  should  be  marked  and 
re-marked  until  it  is  exactly  as  desired,  for  no 
future  trimming  can   supply  the   deficiency. 

This  is  my  plan  of  making  an  edging,  and  so 
well  has  it  answered  that  out  of  about  2,000  cut- 
tings set  in  my  yard,  I  lost  twelve.  They  have 
had  no  attention  save  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds,  and  an  occasional  trimming.  They  have 
grown  so  handsomely  under  this  treatment  that 
it  is  now  necessary  to  take  up  every  other  one, 
that  those  remaining  may  have  ample  room  to 
"spread"  themselves,  thus  giving  me  another 
supply  for  my  own  use  and  that  of  my  friends." 


Plant  Lice  again. — We  gave  last  month 
Mr.  Rivers'  preparation  to  destroy  plant  lice,  or 
aphides,  and  we  now  give  another,  in  order  to 
keep  our  readers  informed  of  everything  that 
offers  a  prospect  of  relief  from  these  pests.  As 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  push  on  the  fruit  trees, 
they  are,  in  many  localities,  covered  with  these 
minute,  but  multitudinous,  insects,  each  busily 
engaged  in  sucking  the  juices  from  the  tender 
wood  and  checking  its  proper  development.  A 
correspondent  in  the  London  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture gives  the  following:  1  ounce  of  aloes,  2 
ounces  of  soft  soap,  and  1  ounce  of  sulphur,  in 
a  gallon  of  water.  The  preparation  issaid  to  be 
efficient,  and  if  the  common  Cape  aloes  is  used, 
it  can  be  made  sufficiently  cheaply  to  allow  it  to 
be  freely  used.  Dwarf  trees  in  the  garden  are 
attended  to  without  much  difficulty,  but  for 
larger  trees  the  task  becomes  one  of  considera- 
ble magnitude.  Still,  with  Page's  Sprinkler,  or 
some  similar  implement,  all  parts  of  a  moderate 
sized  tree  can  be  reached.  The  insects  multiply 
rapidly,  and  are  most  successfully  attacked  when 
they  first  make  their  appearance.  The  same 
writer  says  that  this  preparation  is  destructive 
to  thrips.  If  it  will  keep  off  our  thrips,  so  in- 
jurious to  the  grape  vine,  it   will   be  valuable. 


The  Pear  Scale.— The  (English)  Journal 
of  Horticulture  has  recent]}'  given  a  remedy 
for  the  pear  scale,  which  we  give  as  we  find  it. 
It  is  simply  to  paint  over  the  affected  trees  with 
boiled  linseed  oil,  in  early  spring,  just  before  the 
buds  expand,  and  consequently  just  before  the 
scale  insect  begins  to  multiply.  Where  the 
scale  is  very  bad   the   trees  may  as  well   die  of 

the  remedy  as  of   the   disease. Now,  mind 

that  we  do  not  endorse  or  recommend  this 
treatment,  but  if  any  one  has  a  scaly  pear  tree,  he 
can  try  anything  that  offers  a  prospect  of  cure. 
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Fig.  1.— FLOWER  OP  SPTCE-BTTSH. 

The  Spice-bush — Lindera  Benzoin. 

These  wintry  days  will  soon  be  over,  and 
the  lover  of  native  plants  will  be  on  the  look- 
out for  the  first  indications  of  returning  spring. 
If  he  takes  a  tramp  in  the  woods  he  will  find 
that  the  buds  of  the  Spice-bush  are  among  the 
earliest  things  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  that 
when  winter  is  fairly  oyer,  often  as  early  as 
March,  the  impatient,  swollen  buds  can  con- 
tain the  secret  no  longer,  but  burst  their  en- 
velopes and  cover  the  straggling  bush  with  pale 
yellow  flowers,  which,  later,  would  appear  quite 
inconspicuous,  but  coming  so  early  they  seem 
really  gay.  The  Spice-bush  is  rather  common 
in  damp  woods  from  New  England  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  it  forms  a  shrub  of  five  to  ten  feet 
high,  with  long  and  rather  weak  branches.  The 
flowers  are  small,  in  little  clusters,  and  both 
sterile  and  fertile  ones  are  borne  on  the  same 
bush.  Fig.  1  shows  a  twig  as  it  appears  in 
flower,  which  is  before  the  leaves  expand,  and 
figure  a  gives  the  leaves  and  the  berries  all  of 
the  natural  size.  The  structure  of  the  flower 
is  interesting  to  the  botanist,  but  is  not  easy  to 
explain  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  there  is  no  corolla,  but  what  appears  like 
one  is  a  colored  calyx,  and  that  there  are  several 
rows  of  curiously  shaped  stamens.  The  berries 
are  red  and  shining.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a 
strong  aromatic  odor  which  is  to  some  persons 
disagreeable;  the  shrub  is  closely  related  to 
Sassafras,  and,  like  that,  has  been  used  as  an 
aromatic  stimulant,  and  from  ils  having  been 
employed  medicinally  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  known  by   the  name  of  Fever-bush. 

This  shrub  has  hall  a  hard  time  with  ils 
botanical  name ;  it  was  first  called  h l vfn .*  Ben- 


zoin, it  being  considered  by  Lin- 
nasus  as  a  Laurel,  and  the  specific 
name,  Benzoin,  was  given  from  a 
resemblance  of  its  odor  to  that  of 
the  aromatic  drug  Benzoin.  It 
being  found  not  to  be  a  Laurus, 
Nees  made  a  new  genus  and  took 
the  old  specific  name  Benzoin  for 
it,  and  for  a  long  time  the  shrub 
went  under  the  name  of  Benzoin 
odorifcrum.  Nees  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Thuuberg  had  many 
years  before  made  a  new  genus 
for  it,  and  called  it  after  a  Swedish 
botanist,  Under,  Lindera,  a  name 
which,  according  to  botanical 
rules,  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  and 
call  the  shrub  Lindera  Benzoin. 
We  call  attention  to  this  shrub  as 
one  of  the  natives  of  our  woods 
that  has  been  almost  overlooked 
by  cultivators.  Though  it  natu- 
rally prefers  a  damp  and  shaded 
locality,  it  does  perfectly  well 
when  transferred  to  drier  and 
open  grounds.  Its  natural  habit, 
though  not  without  grace,  is  rat  her 
too  loose  and  straggling  for  the 
lawn  or  shrubbery,  but  it  bears 
severe  cutting  kindly,  and  may  be 
pruned  into  a  compact  shape.  It 
certainly  has  good  claims  to  a 
place  among  ornamental  shrubs, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  early 
flowering,  but  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  and  brilliancy  of  its 
berries.  The  shrub,  if  removed  in 
spring,  should  be  taken  up  very 
early  ;  it  is  very  readily  recognized 
by  its  brownish  yellow  buds,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  its  identity,  the  aromatic  taste  of 
the  twigs,  which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
of  our  native  shrubs,  will  aid  in  determining  it. 


Apple  Stocks  from  Cuttings. 

The  failure  of  some  varieties  of  fruit,  of  the 
apple  especially,  to  do  well  in  certain  localities 
or  in  particular  orchards,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  unsuitableness  of  soil  or  aspect,  nor 
can  the  insects  and  fungi,  which  often  do  so 
much  mischief,  be  held  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  generally 
overlooked,  but  which,  we  think,  has  great  influ- 
ence in  the  matter — that  is,  uncongeniality  of  the 
stock.  As  far  as  the  stock  goes,  the  propagator 
is  working  in  the  dark.  Seeds  are  sown,  plants 
grow,  and  all  that  the  nurseryman  knows 
about  them  is  that  some  are  vigorous  and  good 
stocks,  and  others  are  poor,  and  to  be  rejected. 
The  stocks  are  all  seedlings,  and  even  if  it  were 
known  from  what  variety  of  apple  or  pear  they 
came,  it  would  not  help  the  matter,  as  they 
might  or  might  not  inherit  the  habit  of  growth 
of  their  parents.  "We  know  that  certain  vari- 
eties are  freer  growing,  are  more  hardy,  and 
have  other  qualities  that  make  them  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  stocks  over  other  sorts  that  are  of  a 
different  character.  In  grafting  a  known  sort 
of  fruit  into  a  seedling  stock,  we  have  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  two  being  suited  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  immediate  change  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
manner  of  propagating  trees  on  the  large  scale, 
but  there  is  one  direction  in  which  experiment- 
ers should  turn  their  attention,  and  that  is  to 
find  some  suitable  stock  which  can  be  freely 
grown  from  cuttings.  The  Paradise  stock,  used 
for  dwarf  Apples,  js  readily  propagated  by  stool 
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layers,  and  there  are  in  Europe  several  varieties 
of  apple  which  make  good  stocks  without  dwarf- 
ing the  trees,  that  grow  readily  from  cuttings. 
Rivers  gives  an  account  of  the  Burr  Knot  Apple, 
a  good  kitchen  fruit,  and  which  grows  from  stout 
two  and  three  }rear  old  shoots  stuck  in  the 
ground.  Several  kinds  of  the  Burr  Knot  are 
known,  one  of  which  is  called  "Hyde's 
Walking-stick  Apple,"  because  an  old  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Hyde  used  to  stick  a  branch 
of  it  where  an  apple  tree  was  wanted.  Among 
our  hundreds  of  varieties  of  apples  there  may 
be  some  that  will  root  from  cuttings,  with  suf- 
ficient readiness  to  form  stocks,  and  though 
this  method  of  propagation  is  likely  to  be  too 
expensive  and  troublesome  for  the  commercial 
grower,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
private  propagator,  as  he  would  always  be 
sure  of  having  a  stock  of  a  known  character. 


The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. — The  Jerusa- 
lem Artichoke  is  the  tuber  of  a  perennial  sun- 
flower,and  not  the  Artichoke  proper, whieh  is  the 

flower-head  of  a  thistle-like  plant.  The  Jerusa- 
lem Artichoke  has  received  very  little  attention 
as  a  cultivated  plant,  and  is  mainly  to  be  found 
in  old  gardens,  where  it  is  suffered  to  exist, 
rather  than  encouraged  to  grow.  Mr.  J.  Rohe, 
Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  says:  "Dig  the  tubers 
early  in  the  spring,  and  cook  them  just  as  you 
would  vegetable  oysters,  than  which  I  consider 
them  much  better.  They  grow  sweeter  by  re- 
cooking  and  make  a  very  good  dish.  Fed  to 
cows,  raw  or  boiled,  I  look  upon  them  as  very 
valuable,  and  they  are  quite  prolific  and  of  the 
easiest  culture."  Much  has  been  said  in  foreign 
journals,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  agricultural 
value  of  this  plant,  and  reliable  information  as 
to,  its  productiveness  is  much  Deeded. 
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TOE   MmaMML 

(Xff~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket"  pages.) 

Do  you  keep  a  Household  Journal  ? 


A  correspondent  speaks  of  the  keeping  of  a  jour- 
nal of  family  events  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Of  the  utility  of  such  a  practice  we  have  no  doubt. 
It  would  probably  be  irksome  to  many  at  first,  but 
would  soon  come  to  be  a  pleasant  part  of  the  daily 
routine.  The  pocket  diaries  published  so  cheaply 
in  all  our  largo  cities  have  space  enough  to  enter 
every  thing  that  would  be  desirable.  If  one  of 
these,  furnished  with  a  good  pencil,  were  kept  in 
the  work-basket  beside  the  needle  case  and  the 
scissors,  it  would  take  but  a  few  moments  each 
day  to  make  a  record  of  passing  events.  One  of 
the  items  appropriately  kept  in  such  a  journal 
should  be  the  family  expenses,  and  there  is  usually 
a  place  at  the  end  of  these  diaries  where  such  an 
account  can  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  maimer, 
and  footed  up  each  month.  The  family  expenses 
might  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  table,  ward- 
robe, fuel,  lights,  service,  education,  travel,  etc., 
and  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  heads  of  the  fam- 
ily could  tell  very  nearly  whether  they  had  spent 
more  than  they  had  earned.  The  whole  secret  of 
thrift  in  the  household  depends  upon  spending  less 
than  the  income.  Multitudes  take  no  particular 
pains  to  ascertain  cither  their  income  or  expenses. 
They  never  know  whether  they  are  getting  on  or 
falling  behind.  They  are  never  ready  to  settle  ac- 
counts, and  they  live  upon  credit  until  nobody  will 
trust  them.  It  is  true  there  are  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  farmer  keeping  such  an  account, 
that  would  not  embarrass  a  day  laborer  or  a  salaried 
man.  These  receive  so  much  in  wages  or  salary 
and  know  definitely  how  much  they  have  to  spend 
every  day  or  every  week.  But  the  farmer  provides 
very  largely  for  his  own  wants,  owns  his  house, 
perhaps,  supplies  his  own  fuel,  and,  in  large  part, 
his  table.  But  it  would  not  take  long  to  ascertain 
how  much  wheat,  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  poultry,  etc., 
of  his  own  production,  arc  consumed  in  the  family, 
and  what  their  market  value  is.  If  the  estimate 
were  made  it  would  enable  him  to  tell  very  nearly 
the  expense  of  his  housekeeping  each  month,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  accouut  of  crops 
was  taken,  he  could  tell  very  nearly  what  his  in- 
come was.  This  definite  knowledge  would  oper. 
ate  favorably  upon  a  farmer's  fortunes  in  many 
ways.  He  could  check  extravagance  if  he  found 
it.  He  could  retrench  expenses  it  he  found  he 
was  living  beyond  his  income.  He  could  get  the 
new  carriage  or  harness,  or  the  piano  for  Kate,  if 
the  state  of  his  finances  justified  it,  without  any 
uncomfortable  apprehensions.  If  a  man  is  not 
clear-headed  enough  to  keep  accounts  and  live 
within  his  income,  his  wife  should  take  hold  and 
help  him  in  his  book-keeping.  The  temporal  pros- 
perity of  the  family  depends  upon  correct  figures. 

Other  items  should  fiud  a  place  under  their  appro- 
priate dates, — births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the 
circle  of  near  relatives  and  friends,  the  beginning 
of  the  school,  remarkable  extremes  in  the  weather, 
political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  events,  the  blos- 
soming of  fruit  trees,  and  the  first  appearance  of 
birds  in  the  spring,  the  time  of  sowing  or  planting 
the  principal  crops,  the  several  plantings  in  the 
gardeu,  and  every  thing  likely  to  be  of  interest  in 
future  years.  Such  a  record,  faithfully  kept,  would 
introduce  system  Into  the  whole  household.  It 
would  lead  to  definite  knowledge  of  many  things 
that  now  pass  unobserved.  It  would  cultivate  the 
habit  of  observation,  which  is  worth  quite  as  much 
upon  the  farm  as  in  any  other  calling.  It  is  often 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  know  just 
when  an  event  happened,  when  a  tree  was  planted, 
when  it  bore  its  lirst  fruit,  the  date  of  a  cold  snap, 
and  the  record  of  the  thermometer.  Legal  decis- 
ions involving  large  sums  frequently  depend  upon 
the  memory  of  such  small  events.  Recording 
them  in  a  journal  preserves  au  accurate  knowledge  of 
them,  and  is  valuable  for  reference  in  future  years. 

Not  the  least  inducement  to  keep  such  a  journal 
Is  its  value  as  an  heir-loom  to  the  children,  ever  in- 


creasing in  interest  as  it  goes  down  to  the  coming 
generations.  What  would  we  give  for  such  a 
record  of  the  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  our  early 
ancestors  in  this  country  !  It  would  afford  a  very 
good  outline  of  their  domestic  life  and  of  their 
characters.  It  would  be  better  than  their  portraits, 
for  it  would  show  us  their  surroundings,  their  style 
of  living,  and  much  of  the  men  and  women  them- 
selves. The  bold  doctrine  of  Sartor  Rcsartus  that 
clothing  makes  the  man  may  not  be  true.  If  we 
could  add  to  the  work  of  the  tailor,  that  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  pastor,  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher,  and  all  the  men  with  whom  they  had  daily 
intercourse,  we  should  sec  our  forefathers  very 
much  as  they  were.     Keep  a  household  journal. 
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Household  Ornaments. 

It  is  often  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  hang  a  pho- 
tograph or  small  picture  by  the  writing  desk  or  the 
toilet  table,  to  be  always  in  sight.  The  illustration 
shows  a  rustic  frame  of  suitable  size  for  cartes  de 
visite.  It  is  made  of  the  smallest  twigs  of  the 
common  Norway  Spruce,  about  %  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  twigs  may  be  cut  at  any  time 
when  it  is  convenient,  and  after  lying  a  few  days 
the  leaves  will  drop  off.  The  natural  color  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  nothing  needs  to  be  done  to 
prepare  them  for  the  frame.  Cut  the  side  pieces 
of  suitable  length,  with  cross  pieces  for  top  and 
bottom.  These  are  to  be  fastened  at  the  joints 
with  pins.  The  additional  pieces  above  and  below 
are  fastened  at  the  crossing  with  needle  and  thread, 
and  the  picture  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  stitch  at 
each  corner.  These  can  be  made  very  readily  by 
the  boys  and  girls  with  a  little  showing,  and  a  great 
variety  of  tasteful  patterns  may  he  wrought  with 
the  small  twigs.  If  stouter  limbs,  a  half  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  are  taken,  the  frames  can  be 
made  much  larger  and  of  a  more  substantial  char- 
acter. If  stout  enough  they  can  be  fastened  with 
glue,  and  they  will  last  many  years.  Skillfully  made, 
they  are  nice  presents  for  friends,  especially  when 
they  inclose  the  donor's  likeness.  They  are  fre- 
quently manufactured  for  fairs,  and  bring  very 
handsome  returns  for  the  labor  invested  in  them. 
They  cultivate  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
young,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  this  reason. 


Skating    for  Girls. 

An  anxious  mother  wishes  to  know  if  this  is  a 
proper  amusement  for  girls.  We  can  sec  no  reas- 
onable objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  health  or 
morals.  We  have  known  occasional  instances  of 
injury  to  the  health  from  indulgence  in  this  amuse- 
ment, but  it  was  clearly  traceable  to  unsuitable 
clothing,  and  imprudent  exposure  after  the  exer- 
cise. The  same  causes  would  have  been  quite  as 
damaging  to  the  health  of  boys.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon error  to  suppose  that  girls  need  clothing  less 
substantial  than   their   brothers,  because  they  usu- 


ally spend  much  less  of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 
This  is  rather  an  argument  for  warmer  clothing, 
that  they  may  feci  the  change  less,  and  be  guarded 
against  taking  cold.  Too  thin  clothing  lor  girls  is 
a  radical  vice  in  our  household  economy.  A  great 
outcry  against  thin  shoes  was  made  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  fashion  was  changed  very  much  for  the 
better.  But  this  was  only  a  single  item  in  which 
reform  was  demanded.  The  girl  is  quite  as  sensi- 
tive to  cold  as  her  brother,  and  demands  as  much 
clothing  from  head  to  foot.  The  want  of  it  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  neuralgia,  the  rheumatism, 
and  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  that  afflict  our 
American  women.  The  English  set  us  an  admira- 
ble example  in  this  respect.  With  a  climate  much 
less  severe  than  ours  in  winter,  they  dress  much 
warmer,  and  their  women  arc  trained  from  girlhood 
to  out-door  pursuits  and  amusements.  They  grow 
up  with  robust  constitutions,  well  acquainted  witli 
the  mysteries  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  of  the  barn 
and  stock-yard,  as  much  accustomed  to  riding  and 
walking,  and  as  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  as  man. 
Their  shoes  may  be  a  little  clumsy,  and  their  com- 
plexion not  so  delicate,  but  they  have  what  is  bet- 
ter than  any  external  grace,  sound  bodies,  and  that 
good  common  sense  which  comes  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  out-door  life.  Their  refinement 
is  not  measured   by  dress  and   complexion. 

We  have  welcomed  the  prcseut  fashion  of  skating 
because  it  took  our  girls  more  into  the  open  ah', 
and  enabled  them  to  share  the  amusements  of  the 
other  sex.  It  is  not  necessarily  too  severe,  it 
strengthens  the  muscles,  and  accustoms  the  body 
to  graceful  movements.  For  aught  we  can  see,  the 
girls  take  to  it  as  kindly  as  the  boys,  and  it  is  quite 
as  helpful  in  their  physical  training.  Of  course 
this  amusement,  like  any  other,  needs  regulation, 
and  must  have  its  appropriate  times  and  places. 
It  may  become  a  mania  a»,d  interfere  with  more 
important  matters.  It  ms.y  lead  to  midnight  ex- 
cursions aud  bad  company.  There  is  no  place  of 
absolute  safety,  either  in  work  or  play,  for  the 
young.  They  need  amusements  quite  as  much  as 
work,  aud  kindly  oversight  and  guidance  in  both. 


Economy  in  Food. 


With  a  bountiful  harvest  in  most  parts  of  our 
country,  there  is  a  want  of  prosperity,  and  the  need 
of  a  more  rigid  economy  than  most  families  are 
accustomed  to  practice.  In  the  South  much  suf- 
fering is  reported,  though  the  corn  and  wheat  crops 
were  abundant.  In  the  North  trade  is  dull  and 
many  failures  have  already  taken  place.  Manufac- 
turers are  reducing  their  labor,  and  many  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  In  the  cities  and 
towns  mechanics  and  laborers  are  not  fully  occu- 
pied, aud  they  have  to  live  on  smaller  incomes. 
All  classes  suffer  in  this  general  depression  and 
must  study  economy.  This  virtue  was  practiced 
from  stern  necessity  by  former  generations,  but 
in  our  own  time  the  tendency  is  all  toward  luxury 
and  extravagance.  The  young  begin  where  their 
fathers  left  off,  and  without  much  thought  of  the 
consequences,  spend  as  freely  as  if  they  had  the  in- 
come of  their  fathers.  There  is  great  waste  at  the 
table  especially.  Much  of  the  food  is  spoiled  in 
cooking,  much  is  left  upon  the  plate  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  hardly  a  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the 
amount  of  nourishment  furnished  by  the  different 
varieties  of  food  offered  in  the  market.  Many  will 
now  have  to  study  the  problem  of  nourishment  in 
the  cheaper  forms  ;  and  the  experience  of  smaller 
incomes,  if  rightly  improved,  will  be  profitable. 
An  average  German  or  French  family  will  live  on 
half  the  income  of  an  American,  and  keep  in  good 
physical  condition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  good 
health  to  buy  Porter-house  steak,  or  the  dearest 
cuts  of  lamb  and  mutton.  A  soup  prepared  frem 
meat  costing  one-fourth  as  much  will  appjase 
hunger,  and  will  go  quite  as  far  in  sustaining  the 
laboring  man,  though  it  may  not  please  the  appetite 
quite  as  well.  As  a  rule,  we  eat  much  more  meat 
than  Europeans,  more  than  is  good  for  our  best 
physical  development  and  sustenance.  A  bushel 
of  corn  has  about  the  same  alimeDiary  value  as  n 
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bushel  of -wheat,  while  it  costs  but  half  as  much;  yet 
upon  the  tables  of  many  persons  of  small  incomes, 
corn  never  makes  its  appearance.  Properly  cooked 
it  makes  excellent  bread,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
skillful  housewife,  it  is  wrought  into  a  great  vari- 
ety of  appetizing  articles.  It  is  attractive  as  hasty 
pudding,  homiuj',  samp,  and  hulled  corn.  In  the 
whole  tribe  of  Johnny  cakes  and  Indian  puddings, 
it  is  glorious,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  tested 
the  many  recipes  that  we  have  published  in  our 
back  volumes.  Then,  in  farmers'  families,  there  is 
often  a  great  dearth  of  vegetables.  The  potato  and 
turnip  are  universal,  but  the  cauliflower,  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  cabbage,  the  beet,  carrot,  parsnip, 
horseradish,  and  celery,  that  might  be  on  the  table 
all  through  the  winter,  are  quite  frequently  want- 
ing. In  summer  the  kitchen  garden  is  quite  too 
much  neglected,  and  the  citizen  fares  much  better 
than  the  farmer,  who  might  have  all  the  vegetables 
at  small  cost  at  his  own  door.  A  good  garden  will 
half  support  a  family,  and  the  man  who  owns  a 
small  piece  of  land  near  his  home  can  get  whole- 
some food  cheaper  from  this  source  than  from  any 
other.  In  the  economy  which  must  needs  be  prac- 
ticed henceforth,  determine  to  make  the  most  of 
this  source  of  supply.  More  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  your  own  raising,  and  less  meat,  will  be  a  sound 
maxim  in  the  household  economy.  And  while 
upon  this  topic  we  must  not  overlook  the  dish  of 
baked  beans,  which  was  the  main  stay  in  New 
England  families  in  the  early  days,  and  which  still 
makes  its  regular  appearance  with  Sunday  morning 
in  many  Yankee  homes.  It  is  said  that  this  escu- 
lent furnishes  more  nourishment  for  the  price  than 
anything  else  in  the  market.  This  is  probably  so. 
We  know  it  to  be  savory  and  cheap  iu  all  the  forms 
in  which  it  comes  to  our  table.  It  is  an  indispen- 
sable item  in  compounding  succotash,  a  dish  that 
is  welcome  once  a  week  the  year  round,  and  is 
nearly  as  good  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  makes 
excellent  soup.  As  porridge,  it  is  said  to  be  best 
nine  days  old.  It  usually  disappears  on  the  first 
day,  and  we  cannot  speak  for  a  greater  age.  The 
Lima  bean,  gathered  fully  ripe,  or  when  the  pod  is 
green,  and  dried,  is  an  excellent  vegetable  served 
with  all  meats,  and  ought  to  be  as  common  as  the 
potato. 


To  Our  Household  Correspondents. 

The  pressure  is,  in  part,  removed  from  this  de- 
partment, though  we  have  still  on  hand  several 
good  recipes  waiting  their  appropriate  season, 
and  other  material.  We  desire  that  these  columns 
should  be  made  the  medium  of  communication 
amoug  onr  readers  on  matters  of  common  interest 
in  the  household.  If  the  reader  has  any  article  of 
ornament  or  use  that  is  particularly  prized,  tell  us 
■what  it  is  and  how  to  make  it,  that  it  may  benefit 
entire  the  Agriculturist  family,  which  is  now 
spread  over  the  whole  country  and  even  iu  foreign 
lands.  A  multitude  of  houses  that  we  visit  need 
just  the  convenience  that  is  such  a  comfort  to  you, 
and  would  have  it  if  it  were  made  known.  We 
waut  hints  and  suggestions,  brief  essays  upon  all 
that  pertains  to  household  economy. 


How  to  Entertain  Guests. 

Emerson  says  :  "I  pray  you,  O  excellent  wife, 
not  to  cumber  yourself  and  me  to  get  a  rich  diuner 
for  this  man,  or  this  woman,  who  has  alighted  at 
our  gate,  nor  a  bed-chamber  made  ready  at  too  great 
a  cost.  These  things,  if  they  are  curious  in,  they 
can  get  for  a  dollar  at  any  village.  But  let  this 
stranger  see,  if  he  will,  iu  your  looks,  in  your  ac- 
cent aud  behavior,  your  heart  and  earnestness, 
your  thought  and  will,  what  he  cannot  buy  at  any 
price,  at  any  village  or  city,  and  which  he  may 
well  travel  fifty  miles,  and  dine  sparely,  and  sleep 
hard,  in  order  to  behold.  Certainly  let  the  board 
be  spread  and  the  bed  be  dressed  for  the  traveller ; 
but  let  not  the  emphasis  of  hospitality  be  in  these 
things.  Honor  to  the  house  where  they  are  simple 
to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so  that  the  intellect  is 
awake  aud  sees  the  laws  of  the  uuiversev  the  soul 


worships  truth  and  love,  honor  and   courtesy  flow 
into  all  deeds." 

The  most  obtuse  must  see  in  this  quotation  the 
whole  philosophy  of  hospitality.  One  of  the 
greatest  delights  of  having  a  home  of  our  own  is 
to  have  iu  it  a  place  for  friends  and  strangers.  We 
do  not  build  a  house  simply  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  own  families.  We  have  one  or  more  guest 
chambers  and  the  extension  table,  to  which  we  may 
welcome  our  friends.  The  larger  a  man's  means, 
the  more  liberal  provision  he  makes  for  hospitality. 
They  are  greatly  to  be  pitied  who  can  barely  sup- 
ply their  own  physical  wants,  who  dwell  always  in 
narrow  quarters,  who  have  no  pillow  or  plate  for 
frieud  or  stranger.  The  farm-house  generally  has 
room  enough  for  all,  and  some  that  we  wot  of  have 
an  indefinite  power  of  expansion,  that  rivals  India 
rubber.  The  rail  car  of  our  cities  is  not  more  ac- 
commodating. There  is  always  room  for  one  more, 
and  where  the  welcome  is  so  hearty,  the  one  more 
sends  his  regrets  for  absence,  and  comes  next  time. 
There  are  others  with  houses  roomy  enough,  but 
uublest  with  friends  the  year  round.  No  one 
breathes  the  fragrance  of  their  roses,  or  wipes  the 
bloom  from  the  clusters  that  are  supposed  to  grace 
their  tables.  They  live  to  themselves  very  elegant- 
ly and  comfortably,  it  may  be,  but  very  narrowly 
and  selfishly.  The  door-step  is  always  clean,  aud 
the  lawn  in  front  always  shorn.  It  is  kept  for  the 
eyes  and  not  for  the  feet.  No  children  play  there. 
The  dogs  are  not  at  home  there.  We  hope  the 
folks  are,  and  enjoy  it. 

There  are  others  who  would  like  to  make  their 
friends  welcome,  but  spoil  their  pleasure  by  over 
exertion.  The  guests  are  made  to  feel  uneasy  by 
the  visible  effort  put  forth  to  entertain  them.  The 
whole  secret  of  putting  our  friends  at  their  ease  is 
to  be  at  ease  ourselves.  And  iu  order  to  be  thus, 
we  must  not  misinterpret  their  visit.  They  have 
not  come  to  see  our  furniture,  our  equipage,  our 
dress,  but  ourselves.  Courtesy,  then,  rather  de- 
mands our  society  and  conversation  than  our  silver 
ware  and  cookery.  There  is  no  objection,  of  course, 
to  the  best  tea  urn  and  the  cups  aud  saucers  to 
match,  but  they  should  set  upon  the  table  as  if  they 
were  everyday  ware.  By  all  means  kill  the  turkey, 
if  that  is  your  humor,  but  do  not  tell  the  guest 
that  the  bird  lias  been  waiting  his  coming  a  month. 
Let  the  rare  dish  be  served  up  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  it  were  always  upon  your  table.  Keep  your 
art,  whatever  it  may  be,  out  of  sight.  Do  not  let 
your  guest  suspect  that  you  are  making  an  effort 
to  entertain  him,  lest  he  go  away  pained  with  the 
feeling  that  he  has  been  a  burden  to  you,  and  never 
come  again.  Study  his  aptitudes  and  tastes,  and 
make  him  instruct  you  in  those  things  of  which 
you  know  little  and  would  like  to  know  more.  He 
must  be  a  rare  man  if  he  have  not  some  experi- 
ences in  life  to  which  you  are  a  stranger.  He 
comes  from  another  sphere  of  toil,  and  has  differ- 
ent surroundings  from  your  own.  Make  him  your 
superior  and  benefactor,  by  drawing  out  of  him  his 
knowledge  and  experience  for  your  own  benefit. 
So  shall  you  part  at  the  gate,  both  enriched  iu  your 
mental  aud  social  natures. 

Nor  should  we  turn  aside  wholly  from  the  rou- 
tine of  our  daily  life  to  make  our  guests  welcome. 
Every  one  worthy  to  sit  at  your  table  knows  that 
life  has  its  necessary  duties.  Do  not  burden  him 
with  the  thought  that  your  business  is  suffering 
derangement  and  loss  by  his  coming.  Tour  inter- 
course will  be  all  the  sweeter  and  more  profitable 
for  coming  in  the  intervals  of  your  regular  cares. 
Give  him  to-day  only  that  which  you  have  to  spare 
to-day,  that  there  may  be  no  strain  on  the  morrow 
to  recover  your  lost  possession,  and  no  wish  in 
your  heart  that  he  had  not  come  when  he  did,  or 
had  not  come  at  all. 


Frost  Bitten  Feet. 

These  are  in  order  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  all 
careless  families,  aud  in  some  that  are  quite  care- 
fuL  This  is  one  of  the  cases  iu  which  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  thau  a  pound  of  cure.  But  if 
the  ounce  has  not  been  taken,  and  the  frost  has, 


much  depends  upon  timely  remedies.  The  feet 
should  be  put  immediately  into  cold  water  and 
thawed  out  very  gradually.  The  sudden  thawing 
does  more  injury  than  the  frost.  Apply  sweet  oil 
or  the  glycerine  ointment  mentioned  in  last 
month's  Basket,  to  the  injured  parts,  and  keep 
quiet  until  the  system  has  time  to  repair  damages. 


To  Prevent  Stoves  from  Rusting. 

A  correspondent  asks  how  to  prevent  stoves 
from  rusting.  One  who  speaks  from  long  ex- 
perience recommends  common  stove  blacking,  and 
no  kind  of  oil  hut  elbow  grease.  Much  depends 
upon  the  condition  in  which  stoves  are  put  away, 
and  upon  the  place  of  deposit.  If  in  a  filthy,  rusty 
condition,  they  will  rust  still  more.  If  put  in  a 
cellar  or  damp  place  they  will  be  likely  to  rust  with 
any  amount  of  polish.  If  thoroughly  polished — 
the  elbow  grease  not  spared — aud  set  in  the  garret 
or  upper  chamber,  they  will  ordinarily  go  through 
without  damage.  But  as  mortals  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  stove  polish,  and  as  servants  that 
ply  the  brush  are  also  mortal,  we  advise  the  house- 
keeper to  look  occasionally  at  stoves  not  in  UBe. 


Recipes  for  Cooking. 

The  following  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Sutton,   Westchester  County,   New  York. 

Crumpets. — Make  a  batter  of  one  quart  of 
milk  and  flour,  add  a  little  salt,  and  one  half  cup  of 
yeast;  when  very  light,  add  nearly  one  cup  of  but- 
*ter ;   bake  on  a-greased  griddle  in  rings. 

.Tin tciEiN. — To  a  batter  of  one  quart  of  milk, 
add  4  eggs,  a  little  salt,  and  half  cup  of  melted  but- 
ter; may  be  baked  in  small  tins  in  the  oven  instead 
of  iu  rings  on  a  griddle.     They  may  be  made»of  rye. 

Cream  Muffins. — One  pint  of  cream,  one 
pint  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  three  eggs,  well 
beaten,  aud  one  half  teaspoouful  soda  ;  stir  the 
whites  in  last.  Nice  baked  iu  new  cups,  kept  clean 
with  dry  cloth,  and  not  wet  or  greased. 

Rusk. — One  pint  bowl  of  light  sponge,  with 
two  potatoes  mashed  fine,  added  while  warm;  one 
half  cup  of  melted  butter,  oue  cup  of  sugar,  sponged 
with  two  cups  of  milk.  When  light,  knead  up  and 
make  into  biscuits,  or  roll  and  cut  with  a  tumbler; 
place  close  together,  when  very  light  again,  bake; 
when  a  little  browned,  wash  with  sweetened  milk. 

Ruxk  TritU  Kggs.- Oue  pint  bowl  of  light 
sponge,  oue  half  cup  of  melted  butter,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  two  to  four  eggs,  sponge.  When  light, 
knead  aud  form  into  biscuit ;  then  when  very  light, 
bake.  If  washed  with  sweetened  milk  or  water 
when  nearly  done,  it  will  give  them  a  nice  color. 
The  same   recipe  will  also  make  nice  doughnuts. 

Pop  Overs. — Batter  two  cups  of  milk  with 
two  cups  of  flour,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  lit- 
tle salt,   lastly   the  whites;   bake    in   small  tins. 

Corn  Griddle  Cakes. — Three  cups  of 
meal,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sour  cream,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  a  little  saler- 
atus  and  salt,  thinned  with  milk. 

Potato  Cakes. — To  a  scant  half  peck  of 
potatoes  grated,  add  two  eggs,  salt,  thicken  with  a 
little  flour,  and  fry  in  a  spider,  or  bake.  Boiled  grated 
potatoes  may  be  used,  but  are  not  quite  so  nice. 

Soda  Hiscuit.— Rub  up  flue  into  five  tum- 
blers of  sifted  flour  a  lump  of  butter  or  lard  the 
size  of  a  large  egg ;  if  lard,  add  more  salt.  Before 
the  flour  is  sifted,  stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
and  two  of  cream  tartar,  thoroughly  miied ;  add 
enough  sweet  milk  or  water  to  make  it  knead  nice- 
ly, then  either  make  into  cakes  with  the  hand,  or 
roll  out  aud  cut  up  to  suit  the  fancy,  and  bake  in 

a  rather  quick  oven. Anot/ier.—  Eight  tumblers 

of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspooufuls  of  soda,  and 
four  of  cream  tartar,  and  butter  the  size  of  two 
eggs,  aud  wet  with  sweet  milk  enough  to  knead 
nicely.  Sour  milk  and  less  shortening  may  be  used, 
instead  of  cream  tartar  which  disagrees  with  some. 
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What  Little   Folks  Can  I>o. 

A  great  army  with  banners  flying,  drums  beating,  and 
guns  brightly  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  marched  to  over- 
power the  forces  of  a  nation  with  which  they  were  at 
war.  They  had  been  victorious  in  many  a  hard  fought 
battle,  and  their  present  foes  were  already  retreating  be- 
fore them  ;  they  were  sure  of  another  triumph.  "  How 
can  we  withstand  them?"  anxiously  inquired  the  gener- 
als of  the  retreating  force.  "  If  the  little  white  warriors 
of  the  North  would  only  come  to  our  aid,  then  we  need 
not  fear,"  they  said  among  themselves.  Still  the  army 
advanced  like  a  torrent  that  nothing  could  hinder.  "  See, 
here  is  a  great  city,"  they  exclaimed,  as  they  drew  near  a 
famous  place,  where  churches,  towers,  Btores,  and  dwell- 
ings, spread  out  before  them  for  miles.  "Here  will  we 
rest,  and  have  merry  times  in  the  houses  of  our  enemies  ;" 
and  they  thought  of  the  gay  revels  they  had  enjoyed  in 
other  cities.  "  Let  us  get  the  red  people  to  help  us," 
exclaimed  the  retreating  force,  as  the  invaders  drew  near. 
They  had  always  kept  the  red  people  for  servants. 
These  were  very  savage  in  their  disposition,  and  also  very 
hungry,  and  had  they  not  been  can-fully  watched,  would 
have  eaten  up  or  destroyed  everything  the  city  contained. 
"Yes,  we  will  set  the  red  people  free,"  said  the  desper- 
ate fugitives,  "and  they  shall  fight  our  foes  until  the 
white  warriors  of  the  North  come  to  our  assistance." 
So  every  man  turned  his  servants  loose,  giving  them  per- 
mission to  hold  a  grand  carnival.  Away  they  flew  as 
though  mad  with  delight.  They  whirled  through  the 
houses,  seized  upon  everything  within  their  reach, 
climbed  upon  each  other's  shoulders  to  get  at  the  highest 
places,  and  soon  were  in  a  most  furious  frolic.  "  Fire  I" 
"Fire  !"  shouted  the  soldiers,  for  soon  these  imps  had  the 
whole  city  in  a  blaze.  Houses,  stores,  churches,  and 
towers,  came  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  the  red  people 
danced  about  the  ruins  in  frenzied  glee.  In  vain  the  sol- 
diers fought  them ;  not  until  the  proud  city  was  in  ruins 
did  the  terrible  carnival  end,  and  the  red  people  slink 
away  and  hide  themselves  in  holes  and  corners.  But  now 
a  more  terrible  foe  appeared.  The  white  warriors  of  the 
North  came  riding  to  the  conflict,  each  on  a  snow  white 
charger,  and  armed  with  a  diamond  pointed  spear.  Yet 
they  did  not  seem  so  terrible,  for  they  were  so  small  that 
you  might  hold  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  in  your 
hand,  and  crush  them  all  by  closing  it.  But  then  there 
were  such  countless  numbers  of  them,  and  they  were  so 
bold  I  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  they  appeared  troop- 
ing in  sight,  and  day  after  day,  and  night afternight,  they 
still  came  on.  They  would  charge  right  into  the  midst 
of  the  fierce  soldiers,  smite  them  in  the  face,  strive  to 
pierce  their  heavy  boots,  entangle  their  feet,  and  with 
blow  after  blow  they  so  kept  up  the  contest  that  ere  long 
the  bravest  men  lost  heart,  the  stoutest  horses  were  over- 
come and  sank  exhausted  upon  the  field.  A  retreat  was 
commenced,  but  still  the  little  white  warriors  come  pour- 
ing on,  and  of  the  hundred  thousands  ot  men  who  marched 
forth  so  confidently,  but  a  straggling  handful  ever  returned 
to  tell  of  the  horrible  sufferings  they  had  endured,  and  of 
the  sad  deaths  of  their  companions  in  that  terrible  retreat 
from  Moscow.  There!  now,  yon  have  discovered  that 
the  red  people  were  the  little  sparks  of  fire,  and  the  white 
warriors  were  only  snow-flakes,  and  remember  that  by 
each  little  one  doing  his  part,  great  things  were  accom- 
plished. So,  little  folks,  do  your  part  in  this  world  well, 
and  more  wonderful  things  yet  will  follow. 

Bread  Cast  on  the  Waters. 

A  young  man  living  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  was  led  by  the  prevailing 
excitement  to  sell  all  he  had  herc»and  travel  to  that  land 
of  promise.  He  arrived  safely,  made  his  way  to  the 
mountains,  and  worked  hard  for  months,  but  with  little 
success.  Soon  his  money  was  gone,  his  clothes  nearly 
worn  out,  and  he  must  either  starve  or  find  his  way  back 
to  San  Francisco,  and  get  employment  there.  He  started 
on  foot,  and  slowly  made  his  journey.  One  afternoon  he 
came  to  the  bank  of  a  stream  which  must  be  crossed.  A 
ferryman  was  ready  with  a  row  boat.  ''What  is  your 
charge  ?"  asked  the  traveler.  "  One  dollar,  sir."  "  Well, 
1  shall  have  to  foot  it  up  the  stream  until  I  can  find  a 
crossing  place."  "  Are  you  hard  up?"  asked  the  ferry- 
man. "  I'm  dead  broke"  was  the  desponding  reply. 
"Jump  in,  I'm  not  the  man  to  send  a  fellow  adrift  "—and 
with  a  few  vigorous  strokes  they  were  soon  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream.  Here  the  boatman  stopped  rowing 
and,  looking  into  his  faefr,  asked,  "  Is  your  name  Jones  V 
"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  start  at  finding  himself 
recognized.     ik  Didn't  your  father  belong  to  the  church 

in street?"    "Yes."    "  I  thought  so,"  and  with  that 

he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bag  and  commenced  counting 
out  gold  pieces.  "I  have  made  five  hundred  dollars  by 
ferrying  passengers ;  here  are  three  hundred  of  them  for 
you.  You  can  pay  me  when  you  arejZugft,  or  if  that  don't 
happen,  then  all  right.    You  think  I'm  crazy,  perhaps," 


continued  he,  observing  the  astonished  looks  of  the  trav- 
eler, "but  I  was  never  in  better  senses  in  my  life.  When 
I  was  a  little  boy  and  my  mother  was  a  poor  widow,  many 
a  time  has  your  father  visited  our  home,  and  when  he 
had  gone,  somewhere  about  the  room  we  would  find 
money  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  to  pay  the  rent,  when  we 
knew  not  before  where  it  was  to  come  from ;  and  as  long 
as  I  live,  if  I  have  only  a  crust,  when  I  find  one  of  his 
sons  in  want,  he  shall  get  the  biggest  half."  The  loan 
was  gratefully  accepted,  by  its  aid  the  traveler  was  able 
to  reach  San  Francisco,  earn  enough  to  repay  his  bene- 
factor, and  return  safely  to  his  home.  This  story,  with 
the  exception  of  the  name,  is  a  true  one,  related  by  the 
traveler  himself,  illustrating  the  precept,  "  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  ehalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

Habits  of  Sneep— A  Man  in  a  E^adi- 
crous  E'osition. 

An  exchange  publishes  the  following:  "Sheep  per- 
severingly  follow  their  leader  wherever  he  goes;  but,  if 
incase  of  sudden  alarm,  anyone  of  the  flock  runs  forward 
to  escape,  and  thus  takes  the  lead,  the  rest  generally  fol- 
low him,  regardless  of  any  obstructions.  Of  this  Bingular 
disposition  we  once  witnessed  an  instance  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  A  butcher's  boy  was  driving  about  twenty  fat 
sheep  through  the  city ;  but  they  ran  down  a  street  along 
which  he  did  not  want  them  to  go.  He  observed  a  scav- 
enger at  work  with  his  broom  a  little  way  before  them, 
and  called  out  loudly  for  him  to  stop  the  sheep.  The  man 
accordingly  did  what  he  could  to  turn  them  back,  running 
from  side  to  side,  always  opposing  himself  to  their  pas- 
sage, and  brandishing  his  broom  with  great  dexterity; 
but  the  sheep,  much  agitated,  pressed  forward,  and  at  last 
one  of  them  came  right  up  to  the  man,  who,  fearing  it 
was  about  to  jump  over  his  head  while  he  was  stooping, 
grasped  the  short  broomstick  in  both  hands,  and  held  it 
over  his  head.  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in  this  posi- 
tion, when  the  sheep  made  a  spring,  and  jumped  fairly 
over  him,  without  touching  the  broom.  The  first  had  no 
eooner  cleared  this  impediment  than  another  followed, 
and  another,  in  such  quick  succession  that  the  man,  per- 
fectly confounded,  seemed  to  lose  all  recollection,  and 
stood  in  the  same  attitude  till  the  whole  had  jumped  over 
him,  not  one  attempting  to  pass  on  either  side,  though 
the  street  was  quite  clear.  As  this  took  place  during  wet 
weather,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  man  was  entirely 
bespattered  with  dirt  before  they  had  all  passed ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance than  the  poor  fellow  made  on  the  occasion. 

Tumble  It ngs. 

I  suppose  all  little  people  who  have  ever  lived  in  the 
country  are  acquainted  with  the  dusty,  awkward,  black 
beetle,  which  often  goes  by  the  name  of  tumble  bug. 
The  name  was  probably  given  to  it  because  it  is  always 
rolling  about  a  great  ball  of  manure  twice  as  large  as 
itself,  and  tumbling  over  it  in  a  very  ungraceful  manner. 
This  seems  rather  hard  ball  playing  to  be  kept  up  all  the 
long  summer  days,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  no  play  at  all,  but 
real  work — the  daily  work  of  this  beetle,  just  as  all  other 
beetles,  bugs,  and  flies,  have  their  work,  each  in  its  own 
way,  while  they  seem  to  be  humming  and  buzzing  so 
lazily  in  the  sun. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  rusty,  tumble  bug  beetle  is  a 
plebeian  among  insects,  quite  coarse  and  dirty — or,  as 
some  people  might  say,— disgusting.  While  the  wealthy, 
respectable  bee  is  making  beautiful  little  cells  of  was 
for  her  future  young,  and  laying  up  great  stores  of  rich, 
sweet  honey  for  them,  the  mother  tumble  bug  is  just  as 
busy  providing  for  her  children  according  to  her  means 
and  understanding.  Not  knowing  how  to  make  wax- 
cells,  and  having  no  suitable  wings  to  fly  among  the 
flowers  for  honey,  she  lays  her  eggs  on  a  hit  of  soft,  barn- 
yard manure,  and  then  rolls  it  over  and  over  with  great 
patience,  until  the  ball  is  large  enough  to  supply  her 
young  ones  with  food  as  long  as  they  are  unable  to  help 
themselves.  In  time,  little  maggots  come  out  of  the  e^gs, 
—for  the  infant  tumble  bugs  are  not  at  all  like  their 
mother,— and  it  is  only  after  they  have  eaten  their  way 
out  of  the  balls  that  they  gradually  change  from  their 
grub  or  larva  state  into  dusty,  hard  working  beetles. 

JSl  Railway  Incident. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
were  traveling  together  in  a  railway  car  in  England,  when 
a  traveling  salesman  entered  the  apartment  with  them. 
All  were  very  sociable  and  the  conversation  was  unre- 
strained, the  clerk  not  knowing  who  were  his  compan- 
ions. At  one  of  the  stations  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land got  out  and  was  received  by  a  large  number  of  ser- 
vant-, who  conducted  him  to  his  splendid  carriage  that 
stood  waiting.  "  That  must  be  some  great  '  swell,'  "  said 
the  salesman  to  the  remaining  Duke.  "  That  is  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,"  was  the  reply.  "Is  it  possible,'' 
replied  the  salesman,  much  astonished,  "and  only  to 
think  how  free  he  was  with  two  lUUe  snobs  like  us/" 


New  Puzzles  to  be  Answered. 


No.  29G.  Puzzle.  Picture.— -The  Old  Man  of  the  Woods 
will  be  found  somewhere  in  company  with  the  baboon ; 
the  latter  is  much  the  better  looking  of  the  two. 


No.  297.    Illustrated  Rebus,— Well  worth  remembering. 


No.  298.-A  large  animal  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles* 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the  Janu- 
ary number,  page  27.  No.  291.— "  Plow  deep  while  slug- 
gards Bleep,  And  yon  will  have  corn  to  use  and  to  keep." 
....No.  292.—  "Waste  not,  want  not.". ...No.  293.— Co- 
lumbus in  chains No.  294.— Be  backward  in  nought, 

but  be  ever  on  time...  No.  295.— A  Roman  knows  no 
fear.  The  following  have  sent  correct  answers  to  some 
of  the  puzzles  previously  published.  W.  F.  Gale,  L.  L. 
Ford,  Alfred  Boibie,  L.  M.  Wright,  H.  Augusta  Worces- 
ter. R.  M.  Swan,  J.  Milton  Snyder,  W.  T.  Fuller.  E.  II. 
Field.  II.  L.  Ilnvnrt,  Jr..  Sanford  Horton.  N.  E.  Melick, 
"F.."D.  H.  Noon.  M.  A.  Harnish.  J.  Milton  Snyder.  Geo. 
('.  Pfoutz.  S.  W.  Smith.  .Tas.  W.  Foster,  C.  Sumner  War- 
b:t<se,  Willie  W.  Stockton.  Rav  Billingslcy,  John  Austin, 
Richard  II.  Wilson.  Madeline  Burt,  C.  J.  Thomas, 
"Time-piece."  J.  II.  Gray,  Wm.  II.  Heath,  Isaac 
Tull  Lain.  Isabella  Lucy  Stewart,  Geo.  M.  Buck,  J.  H. 
Gray,  Mollis  Kerr,  Knickerbocker,  Martin  H.  Horning. 
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TIRED       M  A  T  C  II 


Eiigravcd  for  the  American   Agriculturist  by  J.  Langrldgo. 


Poor,  tired,  girl !  We  should  not  like  to  follow  her  in 
her  daily  round,  through  the  long  streets,  into  the  stores, 
up  and  down  the  stairs  into  offices,  repulsed  with  a  gruff 
*  no,"  by  busy  men.  hustled  out  of  doors  by  rough  port- 
ers, stared  at,  teased,  perhaps  insulted,  by  thoughtless  or 
vicious  boys,  and  seldom  greeted  with  a  kind  word.  If 
this  life  be  continued,  in  a  few  years  that  fair,  round, 
face,  will  be  sharpened  by  exposure  and  want,  and  its 
6weet  expression  spoiled  by  the  evil  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions which  street  life  is  almost  sure  to  produce.  Why 
Bhonld  the  child  be  thus  pitilessly  thrust  out  into  the 
world  ?  The  place  for  her  is  at  home  under  the  tender 
care  of  a  mother,  or  at  school,  to  be  guided  by  faithful 
teachers  to  intelligent,  useful,  virtuous,  and  happy  life. 
But  she  has  no  koine.  The  place  where  her  drunken 
father  and  sick  mother  stay  is  some  dark,  cold,  garret,  or 
damp  and  filthy  cellar— the  street  is  better  than  that. 
She  is  driven  forth,  day  by  day,  with  threats  of  punish- 
ment, if  she  fail  to  bring  home  a  certain  amount  at  night, 
and  the  threats  are  not  idle  words,  for  she  has  often  suf- 


fered cruel  beatings  from  those  who  should  have  been 
her  protectors.  Such  is  the  history  of  hundreds  of  little 
"Hatch  girls"  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities; 
girls  that. sheltered  by  such  homes  as  you  are  blessed  with, 
would  be  as  happy,  as  attractive,  perhaps  more  worthy 
every  way  than  those  who  now  despise  them  because 
they  are  poorly  clad  and  live  in  the  street.  Think  of  these 
things  when  tempted  to  speak  harshly  to  such  unfortun- 
ate ones,  or  when  unhappy  because  you  may  not  have 
some  things  which  the  children  of  richer  people  enjoy; 
and  when  it  is  in  yonr  power  do  something  to  add  at 
least  a  smile  to  the  life  of  these  friendless  ones ! 

Seeing"  ine  Chips  Fly. 

Some  years  ago.  a  young  New  Englander  found  him- 
self in  the  back  part  of  Pennsylvania,  ashore  as  to  the 
means  of  living.  In  this  strait  he  applied  to  a  wealthy 
Quaker  in  the  neighborhood  for  help.  "I  will  furnish 
thee  with  work,  and  will  pay  thee  for  it,  friend."  said  the 


Quaker;  "but  it  is  not  my  custom  to  give  alms  to  one 
that  is  able  to  labor,  like  thee.11  "Well,  that's  all  I 
want.'"  said  the  Yankee  ;  "  of  course,  I  am  willing  to 
work."  "  What  can  thee  do,  friend?"  "I  will  do  any- 
thing to  get  a  little  money  to  help  me  out  of  my  difficul- 
ties." "  Well,  there  is  a  log  yonder,  and  tlu-re  is  an  ax. 
Thee  may  pound  on  the  log  with  the  head  of  the  ax.  anir. 
if  thee  is  diligent  and  faithful,  I  will  pay  thee  a  dollar  3l 
day."  "  Agreed  ;  I'd  as  soon  do  that  as  anything  else."- 
And  so  the  youth  went  to  work  and  pounded  lustily  with* 
the  head  of  the  ax  upon  the  log.  After  a  time  he  paused 
to  take  breath ;  then  he  began  again.  But  after  half  an 
hour  he  stopped,  threw  down  the  ax  impatiently,  antt 
walked  away,  saying,  "I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  cut  wood 
without  seeing  the  chips  fly  !"  He  could  not  be  blamed 
wiuch,  for  nothing  is  more  laborious  and  unsatisfactory 
than  continuing  to  work  without  seeing  any  results. 

Conundrum.— With  what  sort  of  a  throat  can  a  eingea- 
reach  high  notes?    A  soar  throat,  to  be  sure. 
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(Business  Notices  $3.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 


Little  Corporal 


BEST  PAPER 
"GiKLsevtr  published  hi  tliia  country. 
It  U  edited  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELt,  and 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 
Volumes  beirln  Julv  or  Janunry.       Bark  N"s.  supplied. 

Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year;  Samplo  copy  ten  cents.- 
GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  are  oftrtd  to  those 

Address,  ALFRED  L.  SEW  ELL,  PiihlisniT,    *f. 


CARD 


TO   NURSERYMEN,    DEALERS,   AND 

LARGE  PLANTERS  OF 
Crrapes,  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  &c. 

Heretofore  we  have  not  been  able  to  ofl'er  any  special  in- 
ducements to  the  Trade  as  the  demand  for  our  vines  and 
plants  has  generally  exceeded  the  supply,  and  our  business 
has  been  confined  chiefly  to  planters.  Our  sales,  though 
made  to  parties  all  over  the  country,  have  been  to  us  the 
most  efficient  kind  of  advertising,  and  dealers  being  so  often 
Inquired  ot  for  our  stock,  have  urgently  applied  to  us  for  a 
supply.  We  have  been  preparing  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
meet  these  requirements.  Our  grounds  have  been  enlarged 
and  our  facilities  greatly  increased  for  the  production  of 
such  articles  as  we  offer. 

Our  present  stock  of  vines  and  plants  is  much  the  largest 
and  best  we  have  ever  offered,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  purchaser,  whether  he  buys  to  plant  or 
sell,  and  our  prices  will  he  found  as  low  as  the  same  quality 
of  a  genuine  article  can  be  had  anywhere. 

All  who  have  examined  our  stock,  pronounce  it  unsur- 
passed In  excellence  and  cheapness. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Bateiiam,  Sec.  of  The  Lake  Shore  Grape  Grow- 
ers' Association,  and  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  says 
of  our  grape  vines: 

"  Having  visited  Mr.  Knox's  grounds,  and  inspected  his 
Btock  of  grape  vines,  several  times  during  the  season  of 
growth  the  present  year,  (1867),  I  can  Btate,  that,  for  thrifti- 
ness  of  growth,  as  well  as  freedom  from  disease,  his  stock  of 
young  vines  Is  as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  best  of 
equal  extent  and  variety  within  my  knowledge  at  this  time. 
The  assortment  of  varieties  is  very  complete,  embracing  all 
the  popular  kinds  in  good  proportion— the  supply  of  Concord 
and  Ives  is  specially  large  and  fine.  The  prices  I  regard  as 
quite  reasonable  for  the  quality  of  the  stock." 

The  New  Edition  of  our  Descriptive  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue,  of  *»4  pages,  and  our  Wholesale 
List  tfor  dealers  only)  forwarded  to  applicants  enclosing 
10  cents. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Order  Books,  &C,  furnished  those  who 
buy  to  sell  again. 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RHODODENDRONS 

of    the    best    sorts 

are  offered  at   much  lower    prices   than 
ever  before. 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

Flushing,  N.  T. 


Whitlock's  Horticul-  i 
tttrai.  Advertiser,  w 
either  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  I 
Times,  Tribuue,  or  World,  | 
$2.00  ;  Methodist,  Horti- 
culturist, or  Country  Gen- 
tleman, $2.50  :  Harper's 
Monthly,  $4.00  ;  Anieri-  j 
e  u  Agriculturist,  $1.5(J. 
:17  Park  Raw.  If.  T. 


Suiqjou  joj  artjA  adsio 
pioDuoo  ptre  mai  jad 
•ep  os  'uasua3Aav  Tranx 

^IQOLIHOH  8,30oaXIHi\ 


•A  *N  'mojj  >(JEd  ;s 

,,*euo  u|  fteiJasjriN 
IIW.,  s^ooumM  01 
•s8|jasjnN,ii)a*o»sn 
eo|Jd  em  JOi  puas 
Iiseduaqo  pue  )seg 
'•oig  lse»JX  Anq  o» 
e-oi)/v\    :uoiicen6 

All  articles  ol  interest 
to  Horticulturists,  fur- 
nished at  Whitlock's 
All  Nurseries  in  One. 

37  rark  Sm.  X.  Y. 


GRAPE    VINES. 

For  Prices  see  List  on  page  78. 
PARSONS  &  CO. 


ROSES. 

All  the  best  sorts  of  vigorous  growth 
and   well   rooted,  at   $15   per   100. 


Address 


PARSONS  &  CO., 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


"M1 


IND  AND  MUSCLE."— To  cul- 
tivate the  Memory,  to  learn  how 
to  "  Read  Character,"  by  the  face,  voice, 
walk,  and  action,  read  the  PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL,  at  $3  a  year. 
To  cultivate  the  muscle,  the  soil,  fruits, 
etc.,  read  the  American  Agriculturist, 
$1.50  a  year,  or  the  two  for  $4  a  year. 
Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


EARL  DERBY,  LORD  STANLEY, 
Peter  Cooper,  Charles  Macy, 
Daniel  Drew,  Rev.  Dr.  Deemn,  with 
portraits,  biographies,  and  characters, 
given  in  the  Feb.  No.  PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL,  30  cts.,  or  $3  a  year. 
New  Vol.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 
American  Agriculturist  and  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal,  a  year  for  $4.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

389  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRINCE  &  COS. 

-  A\y>T@MJAT!©  .OR6JANS 

tetyttt©iasiadlaf®RowiBiise 
B U FFAL0, N.Y.  CH I CA G 0. 1 L L 


FRANKLIN 


prletor,  Ko.  71  Broadway,  New  York,  Room  28. 

KIIRALD    OF      HEALTH.- Besides 

more  than  50  other  articles  the  February  No.  contains 
an  article  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  on  "Cnoostxo  a  Hus- 
band," which  every  one  should  rend.  This  monthly  advo- 
cates a  higher  type  of  manhood)  physically,  Intellectually, 
and  morally.  For  SO  subscriptions  anil  *iiO  wc  send  ■  Wheel. 
cr  &  Wilson  sewing  machine  worth  $53.  $:.00  a  year,  sam- 
ple!! 29  cunts.    MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO., 

15  Laigut-8t„  New  York. 


GOOD  BOOKS 

That    it  will    pay  every  one,  who 
owns  a  rood  of  land,  to  buy. 


SMALL    FRUIT    CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES.  -  RASPBERRIES.  -BLACKBER- 
RIES.-BARBERR1ES.  -DWARF  CHERRIES.  -  CUR- 
RANTS. -GOOSEBERRIES.  -  CRANBERRIES.-  HUC- 
KLEBERRIES.—CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 

GARDENING    FOR    PROFIT. 

In  tlie  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 

MEN  FITTED  FOR  GARDENING. -AMOUNT  OF 
CAPITAL  REQUIRED.— PROFITS  OF  MARKET  GAR- 
DENING.—MANURES  AND  IMPLEMENTS.— LOCA- 
TION, SITUATION,  PREPARATION.— WHEN,  AND 
WHERE  TO  SOW.-TRANSPLANTING  ;  INSECTS.— 
VARIETIES  AND  CULTIVATION.— PACKING  FOR 
SHIPPING.— PRESERVATION  IN  WINTER. 

Find  out    from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 

GRAPE    CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

GROWING  FROM  SEED.— PROPAGATION  FROM 
BUDS.— PROPAGATING  HOUSES.  —  CUTTINGS  IN 
OPEN  AIR.— now  TO  MAKE  LAYERS.— GRAFTING 
THE  GRAPE—  HYBRIDIZING  ;  CROSSING.—  SOIL, 
SITUATION,  PLANTING.— INSECTS,  MILDEW,  SUN- 
SCALD.  ETC.— VALUABLE,  AND  DISCARDED  VA- 
RIETIES. 

New  Edition,  revised  aud  enlarged. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE,  $1.59. 

AMERICAN    POMOLOGY. 

Tlie    Hfew     BCooli     on    Apples. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 
HISTORY.— PROPAGATION.— BUDS,  CUTTINGS.— 
SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD.— PREPARATION  OF  SOLL. 
—SELECTION;  PLANTING.  —  CULTURE  &  PRUN- 
ING.—RIPENING  &  PRESERVING.  —  CLASSIFICA- 
TION &  DESCRIPTION.— CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples.    12mo.,  pp.  744. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $3.00. 

SAUNDERS'    DOMESTIC    POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry:— 

ORIGIN.  —  POULTRY  nOUSES.  —  FEEDING  OF 
POULTRY'.— BREEDING  OF  CHICKENS— MANAGE- 
MENT.—FATTENING  POULTRY. —DISEASES  OF 
FOWLS.  —  PREFERABLE  BREEDS.  —  FEEDING  OF 
DUCKS.— POULTRY  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
SENT  POST-PALD,    -    -    PRICE,  paper  40c,  cloth  T5c. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND  DRAIN- 
ING  FOR    HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York, 

Contents. 

LAND  TO  BE  DRAINED.— HOW  DRAINS  ACT.— 
HOW  TO  LAY"  OUT  DRAINS.  —  HOW  TO  MAKE 
DRAINS.— HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  DRAINS.— 
WHAT  DRAINING  COSTS.— WILL  IT  PAY  ?— HOW 
TO  MAKE  TILES.— RECLAIMING  SALT  MARSHES. 
—HOUSE  AND  TOWN  DRAINAGE. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -        -        -        -        PRICE,   $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway. 
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GARDENING      FOR      PROFIT. 

(BY    PETER    HEXDERSON.) 

This  wort  has  attained  a  largersale  in  one  season  than  any  other  book  ever  published  on  Gardening  in  this  country.  Its  teachings  are  the  experience  of  20  years  in  growing  garden 
products  for  the  great  market  of  New  York,  and  are  alike  applicable  to  private  or  Market  Gardening.    Price,  S1.50  by  3Iail,  prepaid. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1SGS,  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  for  25  cts.  Also,  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1S6S,  of  usw  and 
kasz  plants,  price  25  cts.    But  to  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed  as  usual  without  charge. 

HENDEBSON    &    FLEM1W95S    SliECTEB    SEEDS    AND    PLANTS 

FOR    MARKET    GARDEXERS    AND    OTHERS. 


per  i 

Asparagus,  Giant $    1 

Beets,  Early  Bassano,  Short  Top  RouRd     2 
M      Henderson's    Pine    Apple,  Long 

Smooth  dark  Blood 2 

Cabbage,  Early  true  Jersey  Wakefield.  .1.5 
**  Early  Ox  Heart.  Winningstadt, 

Dutch 4 

'*  (Late)   Flat  Dutch,  Bergen, 

Drumhead i 

Gferrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange 2 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  Nonpariel..    l.S 
Celery,  New  Dwf. White.  Boston  Market.  1.0 

"        White  Solid,  Red  Solid 4 

Cucumber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

Green —     1 

Egg  Plant,  New  York  Improved  Large 

Purple 1.0 

Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  White  Sum- 


per  lb. 

%     75 

2.00 

2.00 
16.00 


2.00 
16.00 
12.00 

4.00 


.Melon,  Citron.  Nutmeg,  Skillman 

"        (Water)  Ice  Cream,  Mt.  Sprout, 

Black  Spanish 

Okra.Tall  and  Dwarf. 

Onion,  Red.  Yellow  Dutch,  Danvers 

"        White 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled 
Pumpkin.  Cheese,  Connecticut  Field- 
Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet.. 
Salsify,  White  Oyster  Plant.  Scorzonera, 

Black  Oyster  Plant 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly 

Squash,  White  and  Yellow  Bush,  Crook- 
neck 

*'         (Late)  Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard. 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red.  Fejee 

Turnip,  Red  Top.  White  Dutch,  Yellow 

"         Rutabaga 

Herbs,  Thyme.  Sweet  Marjoram 

"        Sage,  Summer  Savory 


per  qt.  per  bush. 
Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mo- 
hawk  t   50  "  $12.00 

M         (Pole),     London    Horticultural, 

Red  Cranberry 75  "  15.00 

"        Large  White  Lima 1.00  "  ls.oo 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Asylum,  Evergreen      30  "  6.00 

Cedar  Hill  Early  Tomato. 


This  variety  (illustrated  above)  as  tested  by  us  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  combines 
the  quali': 
EARLINESS, 

GOOD  SIZE, 

SOLIDITY,  and 

PRODrtTHEXESS, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety,  and  consequent- 
ly we  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  Market  purposes. 

-.  per  packet :   $2."0  per  doz. ;  §15.00  per  100. 


per  qt.   per  bush. 
Peas,  (Early),  Dan'l.  O'Rourke,  Ex.  Early 

Kent $  SO    "       $7.00 

"     (Second  crop).  Champion,  Napoleon, 

Blue  Imperial 40    "  9.00 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 
Onion  Sets,    Yellow    Danvers,    Yellow 

Dutch 40    ••  6.00 

"  "       Wnite 50    "  9.00 

per  bush.         per  bbl 

Potatoes,  Early  Goodrich $3.50  $  S.00 

"  Gleason 3.00  7.00 

"  Sebec 3.00  7.00 

"  Harison 7.50  15.00 

Asparagus  Roots,  (2  years  old),  $1.50  per  100;    $10.00 

per  1,000. 
Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnams,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants,    (Cold   Frame).  Wakefield,  $1.50  per 
100 ;  $10.00  per  1,000. 
"  "  Hot-bed,  75  cts.  per  100;  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  "     "     $2.C0  per  100 ;  $15  per  1,000. 

Horseradish  Sets,  $1.00  per  100;  $7.50  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Implements, 
send  for  general  Descriptive  Catalogue.  All  seeds  sent  free 
by  mail  at  the  prices  named,  except  Beans,  Corn,  and  Peas; 
for  these  S  cts.  per  lb.  must  be  added  for  postage. 

LAWN     GRASS    SEED. 
"Central  Park  Mixture." $6.00  per  bushel. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING. 

SEEDS  MEN 
AND    MARKET   GARDENERS, 
67  Nas.san  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


NEW    SEED    -CATALOGUE 

for  1868. 
j.  m.  nioiiiti  in  &  co., 

15  .loliu  Street, 

SEW  YORE, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  their 

ANNUAL    CATALOGUE    OF 

Vegetable    and  Agricultural   Seeds 

for  the  New  Tear  will  be  ready  for  mailing  to  all  appli- 
cants in  January. 


THEODORE  CH.  WENDEL, 

IMP0ETEE  &  SEEDSMAN, 
5  16    Washington-st.,   Boston,   Mass., 

WEOTEI.'S  NEW  CATAI  OGI'E  for  1863  of  Flower  and 
Garden  seeds  will  be  ready  to  send  out  bv  middle  of  Janu- 
ary.   It  contains  many  new  and  rare  varictu-s  fn-li  ; 
ed  from  the  most    reliable  houses  in  Europe.     Sent   to  all 
who  apply  by  mail  post-paid  for  f>  cents,  and  a  stamp. 

I  oner  fresh   imported   Pear   Seeds  at  the  following  low- 
price: 

50B  $100.00  2ilb  SC,n.no 

10»  *  23.00  lit.  (  8^0 

frea  of  charge  on  receipt  of  money  or  C.  <>.  D. 

A  last  of  Tree  and  Forest  Seeds  free  on  application. 

Address,  THEODORE  CH.  WESDEL, 


Boston  Market  Dwarf  Celery. 

The  very  best  in  cultivation,  being  very  solid,  and  of  com- 
pact, dwarf  growth.  The  Boston  market  gardeners  will  n-.> 
no  other.    Price,  25  cts.  per  packet,  or  SJ1  per  ounce.    Also, 

IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK  CABBAGE  SEED, 

of  our  own  growing.  This  variety  wot  first  introduced  by 
our  Mr.  Schlegel,  price,  25  or  oil  cents  per  packet,  or  $1  per 
ounce,  free  by  mail.  We  offer  a  large  and  well  selected  stock 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  seeds.    Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Write  your  address  plain. 

A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO,  10  South  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
E^"  Correspondence  in  English  or  German.  _^J 


CA.\E  SEED. 

Regular  Sorgo,   Siberian  Oomseeana, 
Neeazana. 

WARRANTED     PURE. 

Sen*  ior  Circular.    BLYMTER,  NORTON  &  CO,, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


James  J.  H,  Gregory, 

GROWER  &  IMPORTER  OF 

CHOICE    VEGETABLE    SEEDS, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash.  Mar- 
blehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  manv  other  choir,,-  v^et- 
ables,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  tomv  Seed  <ata- 
loirue  for  l-'.S,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Those  who  scut    to  me    for  s<*ed  la-t  year  will   vvvr 

writing  for  it.    I  make  new  and  rart 

■  titivated  on  my  three  seed  farms  this  season  over 
fifty  acres  of  *eeds  and  m-.  'arms  are  over  a 

mile  from  each  other,  and  the  lb-Ids  of  two  of  them  arc  much 

1.  thus  jriviic;  me  ability  to  grow  many  varieties  of 
-'■I    "t    the  same  kind,  while   each   variety  is  so  p-rhctly 

as  I  i  Bare  purity.  On  these  three  farms  I  have 
raised  over  100  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  the  past  season, 
including  nine  vai  in  -      ■  I 

to.  five  of  Onion,  six  of  Beet,  four  of  Carrot,seven  of  Cu- 
cumber, fifteen  of  Corn,  five  of  table  Peas,  nine  of  bush 
r.caiis,  six  of  pole  Beans,  seven  of  Squash,  four  of  Manuel 
Wurzel,  tvr..  &C. 

I  can  import  or  buv,  as  chance  offers,  much  of  this  seed  at 
about  one  halt  of  what  it  costs  me  to  raise  it,  but  I  do  so 
that  I  may  know  what  I  send  out  and  be  able  to  warrant  it 
!■>!■  purity  and  freshness.  The  -jreat  risk  with  all  sect  that  a 
dealer  imports  or  buys  of  others  is,  that  the  dealer  knows 
Oitlv  what  is  t<>M  him  of  the  careful  selection  of  seed  stock— 
and  the  freshness  :  nd  purity  of  the  seed,  while  the  person 
who  offers  it.  though  oftentimes  reliable,  uinif  be  careless, 
)_'iio.ant  or  dishonesr,  nnd  if  so.  vou  who  plant  it  have  to 
s'lil  -,  .- :  .  ■  i1  ■■!■  <  aa  only  v  ilftrm  what  is  told  him  ;  but 
|  n   he   is  aide  to 

affirm  what  lie  hi'i;-  -If  ki/mc*.  as  to  its  purity  and  freshness. 
ih  -eh  .'t  ■  ■  - . .  p   :  ited  it,  gathered  the  seed,  and  pre- 

;  ;ns,  vuu  who  plant  it  have  this  in- 
\aiuable  guarantee  from  his  own  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  that 
Imaybi  abtetogivt   this  guarantet    that   I  grow  so  many 

at  double  what  it  would  est  m.-  to  purchase  niaiiv 
ol  theai,  while  at  the  same  time  the  public  will  not  find  my 
prices  for  standard  seeds  higher  than  those  of  other  dealers 
«>!'  repute.  There  are  manv  varieties  which  I  have  to  import, 
and  others  that  I  have  to  purchase  from  growers 5  with  these 
I  use  my  best  judgment  and  experience  for  the  security  of 
my  patrons. 
Ifthe  public  wish  to  encourage  this  enterprise   (which  I 


that  they  have  heretofore  so  liberally  bestowed. 

JAT.IES  J.  H.  GREGORY,    3IarbleheadL,  Mass. 

CVRTIS    &    COBB'S 

SPRING    CATALOGUE,  1868. 

Our  new  descriptive  priced  Catalogue  of  over  one  hun- 
dred partes  of  Ye-_'rtab!e  and  Flower  Seed*,  embracing:  all 
the  novelties  and  specialties  of  the  season,  and  a  full  list  of 
choicest  Gladiolus,  will  be  ready  early  in  February  to  mail 
to  ad  applicants  enclosing  us  ten  cent-*.  Ileiru!  ir  customers 
supplied  without  charge.  Cl'UTIS  i-  CtiBB. 

Seedsmen,  etc..  JW-S  Washington-st..  Boston,  Mass. 

SESD  at  O.VCE  lor  K.VOXS  S9IAJUL  FRUIT 
CATAJLOGUE.-See  page  73, 


NEW     FLOWER     SEEDS    AND 

SPRING   BULBS. 
J.  M.  TIIOHIJI  H\    &  CO., 
15  John-street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  completion  of  their 
Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds  and  Spring  Bulbs 
for  1^0*. 

Resurrection  Plants  25  cts.   each,  by  Mail. 


CABBAGE    SEED, 
IMPROVED    BRUNSWICK. 

Tlie  Earliest.  Shortest  Stemmed,  and  very 
best  Drumhead  yet  offered.  The  Boston  Market 
Gardeners  all  use  it  in  preference  to  anv  other,  and  to  show 
lew  hi-hlv  it  i5  e-te-nu-d  in  this  market,  we  will  state  that 
it  sold  readily  at  §5.00  per  ounce  the  past  season,  and  all 
were  well  satislif  I  -t  variety  for  either  early 

or  late  planting  :  every  plant  produce-;  a  good  head,  when 
fully  grown,  weighing  from  20  to  so  lbs.,  and  requiring  only 
ordinary  cultivation;  the  quality  is  excellent.  Mr.  John 
Stone,  of  Marblchead,  Mass.,  the  original  or  of  the  well-known 
Stone  Ma -on  Drumhead,  allows  ns  to  state  that  be  considers 
it  far  superior  to  anv  Drumhead    lie  has   ever    seen;    he  has 

beads  the  past  seas  d  in  85  days  from  plant- 
ins  the  seed.  We  warrant  our  stock  the  purest  in  the  coun- 
try.    For  sale  in  25  or  ."0  cent  packages. 

\Yc  have  also  to  offer  a  small  quantity  of  tin  E<irh{  Bn.^ou 
Market  /  •  i  test  variety  for  market  or  family 

use.  price  10  cents  per  package.  JJv  enduring  He- amount 
of  vour  ord-r,  u  e  will  forward  the  seed  free  bv  mail  ;  send 
carl  v.  as  on  rstock  is  limited.  Send  for  Circulars,  and  Cata- 
logues of  Seeds.  A.  S<  IILKL.FI.  ,*c   (  ().. 

Seed  Warehouse,  No.  10  South  Market-st., 
Boston,  Mass* 
C^~  Correspondence  in  English  or  German.  „g3 


Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage. 

Earlv  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  Seed,  zcarranted  trite, 
of  my  own  growing.  Per  package,  15  cts. ;  per  ounce, 75  cte. 
Sent'post-paid  and  warranted  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FLOWER  SEEES.     FLOWER  SEEDS. 


liar.lv.  shuwv.  and  attractive,  of  which  I  will  lurr.isli.  neatly 
pnt  tip.  anv  o3  kinds  on  the  list  for  fl.  and  scud  by  mail  with 
nostaire  prepaid.    Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

G.  P..  GABRETSON,  Flushing.  N.  T. 

Sent    Free— Catalogue    of    Choice 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

JI.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  &  Flortets. 
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Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide  to  the 

FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

NOW  READY. 

A  descriptive  work  of  110  pa*res,  fully  illustrated  with  ft 
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them  was  placed  In  the  < 
[From  Mr,  Job 

"Tour  Uuidb  came  -  ■. 
best  I  ever  Baw.  I  bavi 
please  forward  as  soon  i 
[From  Mrs.  E.  Fitzgerald 

"  It  is  with  greal  b  li  IbI 

your    Am  vn  i  rs'    i  - 


beginner  wants." 

[From  T.  Hill.  Esq.,  Oakland  Cottag 
March  2d,  1867.] 

"It  is  without  exception  the  best  air 

structive  work  I  have  seen,  for  araat 

fluseil  oi'.ler  please  forward  :is  i-  v.  !y  ;i- 
[From  Miss  Deborah  W.M  I  er,  W 

Ind„  Man  h  87th.  181  .., 

"  I  have  received  voiir  tiriME  lu  the  Flow 
Garden,  for  whieh   you   have  inv  sincere   Ilia 
valnuhle  for  all  \\  h>»  u  \<h   to  etillivale  llowers  and    vegeta- 
bles.    Hut  praise  from  me  is  needless;   it  must  lecounueiid 
itself  to  any  one." 
[From  1. 1.  Green,  Elchart.  Logan  Co.,  111..  March  6th,  1867.] 

"Your  beautiful,  interesting,  an  1  useful  Guide,  is  at  hand. 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  gentlemen." 
[From  Mr.  P..  F.  Rtanlev,  Greenville.  S.  C.,  March  17th,  1867.] 

"Thanks  for  your  Amateur  Guide.    It  is  indeed   pleas- 


,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 

aged,  useful,  and  in- 

nis  especially.    Eu- 

posalble." 

ster,  Kandolph  Co., 

"lower  and  Kitchen 


ant,  useful  aud'instrueti 
Tastefully  bound  in  cloth.  3  colored  plates,  p 

post-pahl,  in  paper  cover,  2a  '■   " 


50  cents, 


C.   G.  CRAKE  &  CO.'S 

Celebrated  Garden  Seeds. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  every  Standard  and  Improved 
variety  of 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural    Seeds  for 

1868, 

"With  directions  for  their  Cultivation, 

HAS    JUST    BEEN    PUBLISHED, 

And  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to 

C.  G-.  CRANE  &  CO., 

70  Broad-st.,  Newark,  IV.  J. 

Trade  Catalogue  for  Dealers  only  is  also  ready. 

J.  U.  KU.MERLE,  Seedsman. 


SQUASHES    AND    ONIONS. 
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<*arcleu  Seeds— Flower  Seeds, 

Farm  and  Garden  Implements,  Fertilizers 
and  Plants, 

nt  Wholesale  and  Retail.    A  verylarge  stock  of  choicest  and 


approved— 


'";v  i": 


Squash  gJ 
Seed. 


to  A.  P.   NOP.TON.   box  SHI, 


CROSBYS    EARLY    SWEET    CORN. 


This  new  Com  Is  the  kind  fori 
Who  want  a  vane!  V  Unit  is  of  gnod 
Islargor.  sweeter,  and  earlier,  than 
erage  ureter 'voir*,  while  thee. trs 
market  gardeners  around  l'.,,s,,,n 
earlvsi.rl  lor  (his.  Per  pack  i -■■.:' 
per  pint,  50  Cte.;  per  quart,  $1 


'1  to  any  address 
IREGORY. 

.  .Mass. 


MAIL.    Send  for  Cata 


T.  MEEHAtf,  Germautown,  Pa. 


HORSERADISH.— A  large   quantity   nf    Horee- 
raili-h  Seta  Cor  sal,-  al  low  rates.    A 
EDWARD  WHEELEU,  P.  i>.  llns  i'.'l,  Kalaina/,, .,.  Mi,  I,. 


J.  KNOX'S  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

A    LARGE    AND     COMPLETE    STOCK    FOR    THE    SPRING    OF    186a 

Of  our  own  growing,  and  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
in  this  country  and    in  Europe* 

.-■  ^  » .  -  

Our  Seeds  are  invariably  tested,  and  none  sent   out   but   such  as  "we  knew  will 
germinate,  and  prove  true  to  name  and  description. 

Our  Family  Collections  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  neatly  put  up  for 
the  convenience  of  the  inexperienced  or  to  save  time : 

Collection    No.    1,    Price    $'30,  comprises  the  following   assortment,  suitable   for  cropping  a  Gakdeh  or   On 
Acre,  wliich  will  produce  sufficient  vegetables  for  a  large  family  throughout  the  year,  viz. : 


0  Quarts  Snap  Beans,  assorted. 
14  Ounce  Cauliflower, 

6       "      Cabbage,  " 

)4       "     Celery,  " 

6       "     Curled  Cress,       " 

1  "  Cucumbers,  " 
i  "  Carrot?,  " 
4  Quarts  Sugar  Corn,         ** 

X  Ouuce  Egg  Plant, 

1  '*     Endive, 
14      "     Leek, 

2  Quarts  Lima  Beans, 

4  Ounces  Lettuce,  assorted. 
4       "      Mustard,        " 
4       "      Melons,  " 

8       "      Beets, 


Ounce  Broccoli,  assorted. 

"     Dwarf  Okra,  " 

"      Onion,  u 

"     Curled  Parsley,  " 

"     Sugar  Parsnip,  ** 

"      Pepper,  M 

"     Pumpkin,  H 

Quarts  Peas,  " 

Ounces  Radish,  ** 

"     Salsify,  " 

"     Squash,  '* 

"     Savoy  Spinach,  " 

"      Tomatoes,  ** 

"      Turnips,  ** 

Papers  Herb  Seeds,  " 


Collection  No,  2,  Price  $10,  comprises  one-half  of  No.  1,  for  cropping  a  Gakdex  of  Half  Ache,  for  a  median 
sized  family. 

Collection  No.  3,  Price  $5,  comprises  one-half  of  Collection  No.  2,  for  a  Gaedkk  or  a  Quartos  Acre,  for  a 
Biuall  family. 

SEED,      BY      MAIL. 
List  of  Meritorious  Vegetable  Seeds  sent  Free  by  Mail  for  $2.00. 

BEANS.— Horticultural  Runner. 
BEETS.— Whyte's  Black. 
CABBAGE.— Early  Winnigstadt. 

"  Smith's  Blood  Red— Pickling. 

CAULIFLOWER.— Early  Erfurt. 
CELERY.- Hood's  Dwarf  Red. 

"  Tomer's  Dwarf  White.  , 

CORN.— Old  Asylum.    Very  early,  large,  and  fine. 

"  Mexican.    Dark  colored,  but  very  nutritious  and  delieate. 

MELON.- Negley's  Hybrids.    Man^  good  sub-varieties. 
PARSLEY.— Extra  Double  Curled. 
PEAS.— Carter's  First  Crop. 

"  M'Lean's  Princess  Royal. 

"  Beck's  Little  Gem. 

RADISH.— French  Breakfast. 

TOMATO.— Knox's  Superior.    Large,  red,  solid,  fine. 
"  Keyes' early.    Ripens  in  large  clusters. 

Flower    Seeds    sent    Free    by    Mail. 
Collections  which  are  com mended  for  their  utility  and  excellence : 


Assortment  No.  1, 


8  new  and  superb  l 
20 
20  good  showy 


4,     50 


.$1  00 
.  2  00 
.  1  00 
.  2  00 
.   4  00 


"    5,    100  "(manynew)"         

Assortments  numbers  one  and  two  are  eacli  entirely  distinct.  The  purchaser  of  both  gains  a  special  advantage.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  novelties,  the  collection  embraces  Gen.  Negley's  beautiful  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Japan  Pinks,  Doable 
Zinnias,  Cock's-Comb,  Balsams,  New  Giant  Rose  Asters,  Sapiglossis,  Bright  Yellow  and  Giant  Bomb  Ten  Weeks  Stocks, 
Dark  Crimson  Candytuft,  New  Blue  ami  Brown  Wallflowers,  New  Eternal  Flowers,  Calliopsis,  Deversifolia,  New  Doubltt 
Sweet  William,  Lychnis,  Haageana,  Petunias,  Sclnzanthus,  Panstcs,  Sanvitaiia  proenmbens. 

All  persons  in  want  of  Seeds,  would  do  well  to  send  at  once  for  our  new  Seed  Catalogue,  which  gives  full  descriptions  of 
the  most  desirable  Vegetables  and  Flowers.— instructions  for  sowing,  planling,  and  after  management,— prices  in  packages 
or  by  weight,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  and  much  other  valuable  information.    Sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  ordering  our  Nursery  Stock, 


we  will  put  up  any  Seed  wanted  in 
tics  at  a  distance  an  excellent  oppo 


lity  of  pr, 


:ithout  additional  expense  for  packing 
r  fresh  and  reliable  Seeds. 


This  arrangement  furnishes  1 


J.    KNOX,    No.     137    Liberty    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


MARKET    GARDENERS 

and  all  others  desiring 
Pure  and  Fresh  Seeds, 

send  for  Dreer'x  Garden  Calendar  for  1868,  which  contains 
a  full  list  of  all  the  new  and  old  varieties,  with  prices  by  the 
ounce,  pound,  or  bushel. 

Dreer'n  Wholesale  Pri<-e  List  mailed  to  Dealers  only. 

Address,  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seed  Grower, 

711  ciicstnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

I  make  new  and   rare  vegetables  a  specialty.    Catalogues 
free.  JAMBS  J.  U.  GREGORY,  Marukhsad,  linos. 


FRESII  GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
H0VEY  &  CO., 

53  NORTH  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON. 


.  .nhraoing  all  the  newest  and  be-t  variei  ies  ,,l  Cabling  , 
Cauliflower,  Celery.  Cucumbers,  Corn,  B  els.  Peas.  Toma- 
toes, &•:,  ic„  -in,!  an  unrivaled  a-s..rn .1  "I   Mower  Seeds; 

Willi  all    the    novelties  of  the  Season.     For  pailieulars.se* 
our  new  Iilustraled  catalogue  of  l-lil  pages. -villi  nuinerou» 
engravings  and   <-,,  lore,  1  plate  ;  which  will   be   sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  ol  ;.">  rents,  .lud  loour  regular  vnsliiiers  free. 
UOVLY  &  CO. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  bt  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the   5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 
Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50 per  line.  Open  Panes-Stper  line. 
Business  Notices— S<5 ..">0  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 


Early  Hose  Potato. 

For  a  description  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety,  see 
our  advertisement  in  tlie  Aariculntri.it  fi>r  January,  puL'e  3:.'. 

The  following  editorial  riotiee  from  tlie  same  paper  con- 
firms all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist  of  January. 

"  Xlie  Kai-Iy  Rose  Potato.— This  is  a 
secdlins:  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  but  unlike  its  parent  in  color 
and  quality.  Mr.  Hefiron  of  Utica,  its  introducer,  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  more  productive  than  the  Early  Good- 
rich, and  ten  days  earlier.  It  is  a  very  fair  and  handsome 
potato,  and  of  most  excellent  quality.  We  \v--iv  present 
at  the  trial  of  some  fifteen  varieties  by  a  committee  of  the 
Penn.  Hort.  Socictv.  and  considered  this  the  best  of  all. 
Mr.  H.  has  disponed  of  his  stock  to  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son.'" 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  fMipplv,  we  can  only  offer  it 

In  One  P<mn<i  /><t<-k<t>j<s\  wliiu.li  will  he  sunt  hv  mad.  post- 
paid, upon  receipt  <>l  §1.00.  Onlers  will  he  honked  in  their 
regular  order  us  received,  and  potatoes  forwarded  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit.    Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX,  I'.nx  :.;r_',  P.  O.,  New  York, 
Or,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


KEED  POTATOES 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties,  anions:  which  fire  Goodrich's 
justly  celebrated  Hnrisoii,  Early  Goodrich.,  Gleii- 
son,  Calico,  Ciizco,  and  Garnet  Chili-Early 
Hands-worth,  and  Sutton's  Uaielio.se,  two  of  tlie 
earliest  varieties  known.  Early  Sel>ee,  or  Boston 
Market,  Extra  Early  White,  Early  Stevens, 
Dykcman,  Jackson  White,  New  White,  Peach 
Blows,  also,  PATTERSOX'S  CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH  SEEDLINGS,  viz.:  Napoleon,  Victo- 
ria, Irish  Blue,  Scotch  Blue,  Skerry  Blue, 
Forfarshire  Red,  Regent,  Seedling  Rock,  also. 
King  of  the  Potatoes,  Early  Frame,  Red  Re- 
gent, British  Queen,  etc.  Pour  Pound  Pack- 
ages of  either  of  the  above  varieties  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address,  post-paid,  npon  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Six 
packages,  §">.O0;  twelve  packages,  $9.00.  Prices  per  bushel 
or  barrel  will  be  given  upon  application. 

New  English  Varieties 

Not    Before    Offered    in    this    Country. 

Our  stock  of  these  being  very  small,  they  are  offered  in 
One  Pound  Packages  only,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

"Wheeler's  Milky  White.— A  Seedling  from  tlie 
Fluke,  a  second  early  variety  of  delicious  flavor,  and  in  col- 
or as  white  as  milk,  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  disease, 
highly  prized  by  English  cultivators. 

Dlona's  Pride.— .1  very  early  Kidney  Potato— of  medi- 
um size,  and  of  excellent  quality— fine  for  forcing. 

Our  Descriptive  Price  List  of  potatoes  will  be  mailed  to 
all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  «&  SON, 
41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st., 

{Late  Office  of  Agriculturist.)  New  York. 

Also,  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SEW  CROP  ONION  SEED. 

Mailed  post-paid,  at  tlie  following  prices: 

per  oz.         \i  lb.   pound. 

Large  lied  lYethersueld JO. 25  fO.73  $2.00 

Early   Ked  "  0.25  0.85  3.00 

Yellow   Damns 0.25  0.75  2.00 

Large  Yellow  Dutch 0.25  0.75  2.00 

White  Portugal 0.35  1.25  4.00 

Address  IS.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York,  Box  5712,  P.O., 
Or,  231  Maiu-st..  Springheld,  Mass. 
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PRANG'S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  arc  foe 
simili  a  of  Oil  and  Water  Color  Paintings  by  the  best 
master's.  Tli--v  an-  artistic  cp.es  ;  and.  in  mn-t  case*,  fully 
equal  i  •  r i  V_-Mi;tl-.  An  eminent  critic  says  of  our  Chromos 

"Mr.  Lonia  Prang,  of  Boston,  of  whose  efforts  to  dissemi- 
nata ihnm-li  tlie  ruinitrv  taitlilul  copies  of  (»ur  wild  flowers, 
butterflies,  in-  'tli-  and  birds,  in  such  pietiy  forms,  and  SO 
cheaply,  as  to  drive  out  oi  th"  111  uket  ;U1  inferior  publica- 
tions, lias  jn-t  i-Mi-'d  a  eln-oiiie-litlio-t'onh  in  oils  of  one  of 
Mr.  A.  F.  'l'aifs  clever  linl-  piet  ui  ■-.  Tle-'elm.uio-hthouniph 
is  a  perfect  fae-siuule   of  1  he  original    painting.  repiudueiii^ 


auks  tor  what  lie  h  i-  :divadv  ilyn<\  :. 
ill  do  liis  best  to  educate  the  class 
of  what  is  true  as  well  as  beautiful.' 


Group  of  Quails,  (10  x  12  inches,)         $5.00 

Ask  for  them  at  the  Art  Stores.  They  will  be  sent,  free  of 
txpense,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  n,e  retail  price.  Our 
1  Journal  of  Popular  Art"  describes  how  these  pictures 
ire  made  and  contains  articles  ;ind  letters  In- several  eminent 
Americans,— mailed  free.    Address  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Fa>e  Art 


Jk  I  la 


A    COMPLETE    ASSORTMENT    OF 


Grapes,    Strawberries, 

Raspberries,    Blackberries, 

Gooseberries    and     Currants. 


FOR    $10.00, 


We  will  seed  to  any  Post-Office  address  in  the  United  States, 

GRAPE    VINES. 

G  CONCORD.    The  most  valuable  Grape  in  America. 

1  IVES.    The  best  American  Wine  Grape. 

1  HARTFORD.     >        The  best  very  Early  Grapes  yet 

1  CREVEUN6.   i  thoroughly  tested. 

1  IONA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

35  JUCUNDA— Our   No.   700.    Greatly  the  most  val- 
uable of  all  our  Strawberries. 
12  FILLMORE.    Second  only  to  Jucunda. 

12  BITRR'S  NEW  PINE.         )     Best  very  early  va- 

13  GOLDEN  SEEDED.  i  rieties. 
12  WILSON.    The  best  for  canning. 

12  AGRICULTURIST. 

RASPBERRIES. 

1  CLARKE,    Hardy  and  very  good. 

1  PHILADELPHIA.    Hardy,  good  and  a  great  bearer. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

1  KITTATINNY.    The  best. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

3  AMERICAN  SEEDLING.    Very  good  and  a  great 
bearer. 

CURRANTS. 


FOR    $20.00 


GRAPE  VINES. 

12  CONCORD. 
6  IVES. 

6  (REVELING. 
1  HARTFORD. 
1  IONA. 

STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

50  JUCUNDA-Our  No.  700. 

25  FILLMORE. 

25  BURR'S  NEW  PINE. 

25  GOLDEN  SEEDED. 

25  WILSON. 

25  AGRICULTURIST. 

RASPBERRIES. 

2  CLARKE. 

3  PHILADELPHIA. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

EARLY. 
NY. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

3  AMERICAN  SEEDLING. 

CURRANTS. 


ttiou  allowed    front  the  above  list  except  by  agreement. 

THE    ABOVE  VINES  AND  PLANTS  WILL    BE 


5.    Their  Safe  Carriage   guaranteed. 

G.    Accompanying  each    Package   there  will 

be    printed   instructions  for  their  man* 

agement  and  cultivation. 


1.    All  No.  1. 
3.    Carefully  Marked. 
3.    Safely  Packed. 
4:.    Post-paid. 

"We  are  induced  to  make  the  above  offers, 

1.  Because  there  nre  many  points  throughout  the  country  which  cannot  he  easily  reached  except  by  mail. 

2.  Where  there  are  express  facilities,  the  charges  are  often  unreasonable. 

By  the  above  arrangement,  wherever  there  la  a  Post-Offi.ce,  parties  ordering  maybe  sure  of  getting  a  flrst-clais  a*$M* 
delivered  to  them  us  safely  as  their  letters,  and  free  of  charge. 

Thus  every  family  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  country  has  the  opportunity  of  securing  by  a  small  outlay 
a  complete  and  valuable  selection  of  Small  Fruits. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  or  at  times  designated,  as  far  as  practicable. 
ORDER    NOW. 

J.    KNOX,    Box    115,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


IjiBisim  Aiiratuui. 

New  Golden  Rayed  Japan  Lily 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

We 

fro'iif.T  ip-r  ~-in  -pi-inli'l  condition,  which  we  can  otter  at 
erei'lv  [■■■,,  !■    ■     -        '1'hls  species  is  reputed   to  be  the 

ui"-.:  i>.  uitiiiil  tit'  .ill  known  Lilies.  Its  wonderful  propor- 
tion- ui-  L  ]••  •  i  N'--  -'  n  1 1 . :  <  - 1  r  v  of  bloom,  stir  puss  :dl  recounts 
given  hv  travelers— and  plants  exhil.ir.--d  sine.' its  introduc- 
tion mro  this  country  have  more  than  realized  the  great 
anticipations  of  its  wonderful  features.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  deli- 
cious fragrance,  ground  color  of  pearlv  white.  Which  is 
often  suffused  with  a  golden  tint,  and  elegantly  studded 
over  wnii  »p,its  of  neli  ehoeohitc  eiim-on,  with  a  golden  ray 
or  strips  running  through  the  center  of  each  petal.  It  is 
pi'rfeetlv  lnir.lv,  besides  being  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture.' 

Strong  Flowering  Bulhs S1.S0  each;    $12.00  per  dozen. 

Secondsize,    do.       do $1,00    "  $  £>.tn     " 

Third       do.    do.       do 75    "  $  (5.00     *'       " 

The  Trade  supplied  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Parle  Row,  anil  191  Nassau-st., 

Box  5713,  P.  O.  New  York. 
Also,  231   Main-st.,    Springfield,    Mass., 


Cabbages  Worth  Growing-. 

The  following  embraces  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, tor  a  succession.  Mailed  to  "any  address  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

per  oz.       4  os.    pound. 

Early  Wakefield— True  Jersey £1.00       $3.50       $12.00 

Early  York  and   Lame  York,  each 0.25 


1.50 

2.50 


I. arse  White  Brunswick,  (True) 0.75  2.50 

Premium  Flat  Dutch 0.50         1.50  5.00 

StoneMason 0.40         150  5.00 

Mai  Lb-head  Mammoth 1.00         3.50  12.00 

Ked  Hutch,  for  Pickling 0.35  1.25  4.00 

A  one  ounce  packet  of  each  of  the  above  10  varieties 
mailed  to  one  address  for  S-">.00. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  PON", 

11  Park  Kow.  Xew  York,  Box  5712,  P.  O., 

9*  281  Maln-st.,  Spriii£fl«ld,  Mass. 


New  Tomatoes. 

Sims  Early  Cluster.— A  new  variety  introduced  the 

past  season  !r,,in  England,  which  is  thus  described  by  the 
raiser.  "  Very  early,  of  extreinelv  robust  habit,  reifii'irmg 
little  support,  U  tut  averaging  5  lo  0  inches  in  circumference, 
round,  smooth,  of  line  flavor,  and  elioi  niouslv  productive— 
braille:  its  nuns  in  grape-like  clusters,  averaging  from  four  to 
twenty  in  each  cluster.  It  was  raised  be  Mr.  Sims,  gardener 
to  Mr.  \\  edilenson.  I'ulerieti  Common,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended hv  ail  who  have  tested  us  qualitv."  Per  packet,  25 
cents;  live  packets  for  $1.00. 

Tile  Orangefield  Dwarf  Prolific.— Another  new 
English  variety  introduced  tlie  past  season,  is  a  sport  from 
tin-old  !.„>,/<:  /.',,/  T.moiln.  selected  and  perpetuated  by 
Mr.  McLaehian,  ( irangeucld.  mar  Belfast,  Irel  in, I,  win,  thus 
describes  ii  :  ••After  four  year.'  careful  trial  it  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  tomatoes  we  possess.  Plant  very  dwarf, 
but  strong  in  habit,  never  shows  any  signs  ol  being  stunted 
or  diseased,  verv  productive,  ami  well  adapted  lor  culture 
under  glass,  as  it  n  ill  stand  forcing  without  drawing.  This 
"      iety  grown  in   pots,  makes  n-allv  b,  aulilul,  decorative 


it 

incites  of  tlie  around.    It  is  an  excellent  varielv,  and  c_.  , 

tlie  best  in  tlie  collection."    25  cts.  per  packet ;  five  for  $1.00. 

Cellar  Hill  Early.— A  new  American  variety,  in  high 

favor  anions  the  Market  (lataleneis  in  the  a  icinitv  of  New 
York;  contains  the  qualities  of  earliness,  size,  solidity,  pro- 
ductiveness, in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety. 
25  cts.  per  packet  ;  live  packets  for  $1.00. 

One  packet  of  the  three  above  varieties  for  60  cents. 

Also,  tlie  following  well-known  varieties,  Maupav's  Supe- 
rior. 1  ildcn's.  Extra  Earlv  York.  Cook's  Favorite,  Mammoth 
Chili uali ua.  Powell's  Earlv,  Kcves'  Earlv,  at  15  els.  per  packet. 
Earlv  Apj.li-,  Large  Ked  Smooth,  Pear  shaped.  Yellow  Plum, 


B.'K.  BLISS  A- Si  IX,  41  Park   Kow, 

Box  5712,  P.  O.  New  York, 
or,  231  Main-st..  Springfield,  Mass. 


Scrape  Vines  &  Small  Fruits. 

Splendid  Delaware  layers ;  Concord,  Hartford,  Ives',  Iona, 
Salem,  and  all  other  valuable  grapes,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Kittatinny  Blackberry,  extra  strong  plants.  $20  per 
100;  $150  per  1000.  Clarke,  Philadelphia.  Kirtland.  and  other 
Raspberries,  Currants,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive* 
Price  Mst  to  SKO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Dataware,  Ohio. 
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New,  Rare,  or  Choice  Seeds. 

I  send  out  to  the  Public  iny  Annual  List 
of  New,  ICare,  and  Choice  Vegetables. 
.Having  b  en  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Hubbard  Squash,  ITIarblehead  ITIantmoth 
Drumhead  Cabbage,  ITIarblehead  Mam- 
moth Sweet  Corn,  and  many  other  new 
Vegetables,  I  am  ever  ready  to  introduee 
to  the  Public  every  new  vegetable  produet 
that  comes  to  my  notice,  that  I  think 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

Fcttler's  Improved  Brunswick  Cabbage.  —  (T7ie 
far!/'  st  of  all  harddieading  Drumheads,  grows  heads  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter,  in  '.KJ  days  ;  a  m.  w'cabbage  very  pap- 
vlar  with  market  m.n.) 

Marble. iead  Mammoth  Cabbage. -(  Tin  largest caltlmge 
in  (he  world,  has  b, ,  n  grown  to  in  igh  fi  am  2.">  to  (ill  tbs,  'in 
almost  every  State  in  the  f'nian.  Sie'iny  Circular.  Sml, 
pare;  1  was  tin  original  introducer.) 

Stone-Mason  Cabbage. —(Large,  hard-heading^  short. 
stump.  Alton (  cv,  ry  plant  on  art  acre  will  si  /  a.  fun  h,  ad  ; 
it  is  a  harder  and  sweater  cabbage  than  Flat  Dutch.  In, 
half-ounce  packag.  s.  \ 

Cannon  Ball  Cabbage.— ( This  medures  u'ifh  the  U7n- 
nigsfadt,  with  In  ads  alsn/t  as  round  and.  hard  as  a  cannon 
ball.) 

LenormontTs  Mammoth  Cattleflower.  —  (DovbtU  88 
the  largest  of  all  the  Cauliflower  family.  Very  reliable  for 
heading.) 

Carter's  New,  Dwarf,  Mammoth  Cauliflower. — 
(Very  early,  hardy,  larger  than  Walcheren ;  excellent  for 
forcing  or  for  g>  n,  ml  us, .  i 

Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauliflower.  —  (Tlie  most 
compact  growing  of  all  the.  dwarfs  ;  txcelktd,  either  for  forc- 
ing or  for  gem  r'al  use.) 

Chinese  Cabbage.— ( The  hares  are  more  fender,  and  the 
flavor  metre  agreeable  than  (hat  of  common  cabbage:) 

Ornamental  Kale. — (Foliage  elegant  in  structure  and 
color,  very  ornamental.)  — New  York  Improved  Large 
Purple  Egg  Plant. — (Of  larger  size  and  richer  purple 
than  common  kind.)  New  Long  Early  Purple  Egg 
Plant.— (zl  decided  improvement  in  eavliness  on  common 
Early  Long  Purple.)  Striped  Guadalupe  Egg  Plant. 
— (Elegant!)/  .*tti/>,  >!  with  white,  red,  and  yellow  ;  good  for 
table  ifse.)  Chinese  Scarlet  Egg  Plamt.— (Of  a  mag- 
nified scarlet  color.)  Mabblehbad  Mammoth  Sweet 
Corn.—  (This  has  taken  the  first  prize  at  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  two  sea- 
sons ;  ears  weigh  from  two  to  three  jxninds  ;  excellent  for 
fable  use.)  Mammoth  French  Squash.— <  Grows  to  w>  igh, 
from  100  to  260  lbs.)  Vegetable  Caterpillars.— (JFhe 
'■v..  d  e<  ss.fs  resemble  the  natural  animal.) 

Snake    Cucumber.  —  ( Grows  three  feet  and  more  in 

length,  coiled,  and  vevy  like  a  snake  with  his  head,  raise'!.) 
Norbiton  Giant  Cucumber.— ("  The  finest,  longed,  and. 
most  prolific  cucumber  cultivated"— a  great  English  s,,d 
Firm  says— and  it  ought  (obe,  as  they  chavge  liie  over  VM 
dollars  a  pound  for  the  seed .'  J  send  ten  s<  ed  in  each  pack- 
age.) Lawton's  Prolific  Long-podded  Pea.  —  (Tlie 
longed  podded  of  all  peas,  "some  pads  having  from  ten  to 
twelve  ■peas,"  so  the  Englishmen  sag.)  Commodore  Nutt 
Sugar  Pea.— (A  remarkably  dwaif  string  p<a,  avowing 
no  higher  than  Tom  Thumb.  Pods  and  tdl  are  eaten.)  Bay- 
ard'Taylor's  Watermelon.— (A  very  targe  hybrid  va- 
riety.) Perennial  Lettuce.— (Distinct  f nan  all  other  va- 
rieties;  leaves  used  as  salad,  or  s,  rv.it  as\j.i,,ach.)  Cedar 
Hill  Tomato.— (Of  this  m  x  Unna*,,  />-,  //,  ,t>,dturist 
says:  "  Thus  far  no  tomato  has  equal!,  g  it  ,;,  .ar'imss.pro- 
ituefif'  in  •..'.'. sal 'id it y  and  flavor.'"  My  s.-dc  u„.  dn.ctly  from 
the  originator.  ]'<w!.ug<  of  title  r  of  the  at,,,,,  earn  t,,s  s,  id 
to  any  address  with  full  directions  far  cultirathm,  and  war- 
rant- d  to  reach  the  jwvchm,  r,  at  ■.'■">  c>  nts  ,  ach.) 

Improved  American  Savoy  t  'abi'..u;e.i  lhads,  large,/;  ry 
reliable,  excell*  ut  eitlu  v  for  family  or  mark.  t.  TheS<iro</s 
are  the  tendenst  and  richest  j/aran  d  of  all  cedjbag,  .>  Early 
Pancalier  Savoy  ;  Early  Ulm  Savoy  ,'— (each  of  these 
ore  fen  days  earth r  than  Early  V.uk;  v.  ry  sic!  and  f.  ri- 
der ;  choio  fee  family  use.)  Little  Pixie.  — ( Also  t.  n  days 
torlhr  than  Fatly  )'or.'.\  and  jemhu'e'y  with  the  tart  ah  we 
are  the  earliest  of  all  cabbage*;  loads,   nmarkably  hard, 

bmbr,    and   sweet.)     Bcrnel's   EjXG   OF  THE   Dwarfs.— 

(.1  large,  conical  cabbage ;  very  early.)  Sohweenpubt 
Quintal.—  (This  new  early  cabbage  from  Franc,  r-:  the 
earliest,  of  all  large  Drumln  ads  ;  heads,  VI  to  IS  inches  di- 
ain.t.r.'not  r.  ry  hard,  lad  remarkably  t-inbr.)  Field 
Cabbage.—  (Grown  as  gmn,  fodder  for  stack,  can  be  cut 
several  times.)  Jersey  Low  Kale.—  (  Grates  six  fit  high. 
or  more;  has  given  much  satisfaction  as  are  en  fudder  for 
milch,  cows.)  Bates'  Extra*  Early  Sweet  Corn. — 
(  Wrinkled  kernel,  sin ,  /.  ,  '  .  just  !»  fare  ( 'ra--- 

bfs.) 

Crosby's  Early  Twelve  Rowed.h.I  decid.d.  acqui- 
sition. This  is  the  earliest  sw>,f  corn,  of'  a  good  -market 
size;  h;  tub.  r  and  snv.f.)    Mexican  Swe'i-jt  Corn. — \]',oth 

tit.    sir,,t<  d  and  f.  nthf'st  Of  fU'lcom,  as*)  >i  ;dt .  ■  /.-.  <  an   t.sli- 

/>/.)    Mammoth  Flint  ('ok-,,    \P>r-  an    L6  -   chee  long, 

.    at  far  north   ./>■    Cn'vul     \     -    E        '-.i-Uld 

Colony  Sweet.— ( —  I"  ry  prod  net  in  ;>■■■• .  t  ■   .- .  t.  mi.  r, 

:■'■'.        Does    ml!    iilinr    Xorth    Of    90Ut/L)      HUBBABB 

SqI'A-TI.—  \S,,d,    pun-.        I    was    tie     a/i.   H  ■  '    i    U    ■lanr  Of' 

thi<Jhe  richist  of  all  winbr  synash,  .,  -Van  mi  lb  Tri:- 
ban  Squash.— [The  dated,  tin-  t  g  ■■'".-.  t,a  ,  I  >;  t,  t  ,-,/' 
(///  fall  sguadu.t.)     Ivv.v,   BOSTON  W  VBBOV.—My  varh.t't  h 

f  now  to  be  found  in  tJtit  country,)     Improved 

T/.v'o    Cl'.EEN  ri'iTMl'lKi;,    -i  Tin     larg'Sf    at'  the   b-.a/  e/,.  ■  n 

i      •;    |  ■    ■       i  ■  Gem  Pea.  —  (A  >.-■■ 

guisi/ion,  a  wrvU  'id  pea  lih  Champion  of  England,  a  raw- 
ing   b'd    ttbOUt    a    i  ■■'    /■'.'<>     *  '  m:  1'kk-    First  Ciiiip- 

!  feoi  /  a  umfceari  r  th  ■    Early  Dan.  0*JRourk  .) 
Tom  Tin  kb  Pea.    ((  rows  10  "'';"  •  1 

..:>•■,'  ■  i    Bbov  n's 

Nbv  Dwarf  Marroi  i  w.  h  Vhe\  atii*  ■■'  and  mo  t  dwarf 
Marro   fa  I      Carai  r\.  i       Pi  \.       ■  • 

Wad.  ,{■  Co.,  of  Em/land,  s.nd  Vlfa  OUi  06  i  Week  i  VrUST 
than   any  other  sort.)    Giant  Wax  Be.w.  —  \  I  ■ 

'"'ansavr  a!wni)s  string  beans;    the  new  poU  raii  '■ 


in  buglh  and  icidlh.)    Yard-long  Bean. — (A  curiosity  ; 

pods  grow  aver  fun  feef  long.)  Fe.jee  Bean.— t  The  hardest, 
and  carlitst  of  all  btatis  ;  'introduaa 'from  Fjec  /stands.) 
Ward's  Nectar  Melon.— {Exceedingly  spicy,  sweet,  rich, 

and  d./ieiaus.)  PlIINNEY's  WATERMELON.  —  I  Ibd-jh  shed, 
early,  i. en  lb  id.      Than   irha  could  tint  succeed  with  any  of h- 

'r  variety  hare  donejinely  with  this.)  Extra  Early  York 
Tomato.— (  of  good  si:,,  v.ry  ■ar!y,ow!  txendingly  pro- 
lific.     Man//   'bare-     odopbd    'this    as     tin'/-    earliest     kind.) 

Keyes'  Early  Prolific— ( This,  though  not  thirty  days 
earlier  than  every  other  sort,  is  v.ry  prolific,  early,  very 

sweet,  and  k..ps  /■•  maih.i'.h,  u:!l  aft.  r  rijxning.) 

Maupay's  Superior  Tomato.— (Xew,  and  vtry  promis- 
ing ;     ear!'/,    tun;, ,  s  moot  It,  my    thick;    favor,  cxnlleid.) 

Foard's  (tomato.— O'er,  /<  rgc,  thick,  a  little  fluted, 
solid.) 

Eureka  Tomato.— (.Y  w  ;  appears  to  be  a  cross  b.fuv. ■  u 
common  sorts  and.  the  bush  ravhty.)  Mammoth  (.'hiitua- 
hua.—  {Sometimes  iv.ighs  ■_»  at- :;  I/is.  ;  one  tomato  looping  a 
quart  meaeurx  >  Dubing's  New  Blood  Turnip  Beet.— 
(This/,-''   '■     •■.  ;.  at  last  An  nnal  Exhibition  of  Mas- 

sachuseiU  Hortacuuttral  Society.)  Castelnatjdaby  Beet. 
— (.1  Ft  i  m  '/  i  a,;,  'i/,  having  a  rich,  tod -like  flavor  ;  very 
dark  putp/c,  sweet,  and  tender.)  Crapandine  Beet.— 
i  tag,  r  skin  like  bark  of  a  tree.  The  Fn  twh  esteem  this  as 
best,  of  alt  for  table  use.)  White's  Yery  Peep  Bed  Beet. 
—(A  ?iewfrs/-e!ass  English  beet.)  Yellow  Turnip  Beet. 
— (New  ;  color,  golden  yellow  ;  very  early,  sweet,  and  t,  n- 
der.)  Yellow  Ovoid  'Mangold  Wurtzel.— (New  ;  for 
cattle;  of  17  varieties  this  cropped  the  most.)  Early 
Croeker  Onion.— {The  earliest  of  alt  the  yellow  sorts; 
quality,  superior.) 

Stiped-leaved  Japanese  Maize.—  {The  bans,  striped 
■with,  wlotc,  purple,  and  green,  are  Very  ornamental  and  at- 
tractive.) 

Turner's  Incomparable  Dwarf  White  Celery. — 
( tiutte  dwarf.  v>  ry  solid..)  Read's  Matchless  Celery. — 
(A  floe,  new,  solid,  nd,  English  prize  variety.)  Boston 
Market  Celery.— ( The  short,  bushy,  compact,  solid  celery 
for  which  Boston  market  is  famous.)  "Wheeler's  Tom 
'Thumb  Lettuce.—  (A  new,  early,  dwarf  English  rariity 
of  high  reputation.)  Perpignan  Lettuce.-  [Sup. riorfar 
summer  ;  some  of  my  heads,  (quite,  cabbage  tike.)  measured 
seven  inches  across.)  Cabbage  Lettuce.— (Six  choicest 
varieties  in  one  package.)  Chufas,  or  Ground  Almonds. 
— (  Taste,  very  much  like  Cocoa  nuts  ;  remarkably  produc- 
tive.) Ornamental  Gourds.  —  (Many  varieties  in  one 
package.)  Mammoth  Russian  Sun-flower.—  (Crows 
over  twice  as  large  as  the  common  Sun-flower.)  Edible 
Podded  Radish.— (pods,  sic  or  eight  inclns  long,  solid, 
crisp, ami  (,  nd>:r;  em!!,  id  for  salad  or  pickling.')  Scolymus 
IIispanicus.— (  The  long,  fleshy  roots  are  of  a  delicate  and 
X>leasant  flavor,  and  an  hith  Inal/hful  and  nutritious.) 

Vuekages  of  Srerl  of  any  of  the 'above  choice  vegetables, 
with  full  dincfions  far  cultivation,  van-anted  to  reach  each 
purcha-er,  at  15  c  ids  ,  <wh .  My  <  'atidogue,  containing  over 
two  hundeed  varieties  of  vegetables,  over  a  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  raising,  s<  id,  gratis  to  any  address. 
JAMES  J.  IT.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


NEW  CABBAGES.— NEW  SHORT  STEMMED 
Brunswick,  or  Fottlcr's  Brunswick.  Ni-w  Srhweinfnrt, 
Quintal,  or  lOO-wri^hr  cabhairc  .V-w,  luni<\  white,  solid, 
extra,  rlarki-Tix-w  extra  Karl  v  "N'oiipanrl,  new  extra  Eailv 
EiTnrt,  earli  ■>:>  ets.,  the  live  fur  si,  pre-paid  l,v  mail.  Kxtra 
Early  Erfurt  ( 'aulitl.  >\\-<t.  live,  lJ".  cU.  Cedar  Hill  Tomato, 
25  ets.  With  all  other  new  and  standard  Harden  and  Flow- 
er Seeds.  2a  sorts  by  mail,  pre-paid,  tor  $1.  Catalogues  to 
anv  addre^.  Seeds  in"  oiinee,  pound,  or  .-mall  papers,  tor  the 
tnde,  hv  the  pin. >r  l.tiDil— the  most,  judieioiis  .-election  ever 
oll'eicd  in  this  country.  "Wholesale  Trade  Lists  now  ready. 
Agents  wanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Peed  Establish- 
ment, Plymouth,  Mass. 

IF  you  want  any  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  or  Black- 
beVrv  Plants,  i'.v:\\v  Vims.  Currant  I'.u-lies  or  Asparagus 
Hoots— i:ood  plants  at.  low  prices,  address  CIIAS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.    Price  Lists   gratis. 


GOOD   OFFER. 

For  $^.00  We  will  send  by  mail,  13  plants  of  .Turun- 
da—Our  No.  700  Strawberry,  and 
the  American*  AantcuLTURiaT  for  one  year. 

For  10  cts.  Tlie  New  Edition  of  our  Drseriptlvc 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ORDER.  NOW. 

J.    KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


¥ 


OR  SALE.— A  Farm  of   3:20  Acres,   highly  im- 
proved,  Willi    llr*t-rl;iss   hniMin^,    fruit,  &c„  within 


rOCNG,  Joliet,  111. 


FOR  SALE— A  Farm;    24  acres,   18  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  1  mile  from    IJ.  II.     liuildlngS  and  fruit— all 
kinds.    Address  LEVI  N.  r.EKl'.EK,  Glas^horo,  N.  J. 


A  good  firm  wanted  of  Rem   ten   to  tliirtv  acres,  well 
located,  and  adapted  for  raising  small  traits.    One  with 

house  built,  and  i'Iim    :.1:i  i'    -   i.  leeierred.    Address, 

ISAAC    H.    I'lll'lir.Ei:,  I'lOvideliee,  i:.  i. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich,  Harlson,  Lap-lone  Kidney,  Gleason,  Pink- 
eye, Kn  ire.  it,  Cnzco,  Calico,  E  irlj  Cottago.Se ■.  Fluke, 

White  Sprouts,  Union,  Coppermine,  indes,  Shaker's  Fancy, 
other  varieties.    Four  pounds  of  either  variefy  will 

I..- ::  .1  to  any  address,  I  upon  receipt  of 

i  inc  Dollar,    Y"v  larger  Quantities  and  descriptive  Price-list 
a.i in  93  r.F.isit:  «  iiexa\ii:k. 

New  Castle.  Westchester  Co.,  '-.  V. 

KNOX'S    SEED  STORE  AT    VOl'R   BOOR.— 
Sec  "  Seed  by  Mail,"  page  71. 


KNOX 


FRUIT   FARM   &   NURSERIES. 

The  New  Edition  of  Our  Smnll  Fruit  Cata- 
logue is  now  issued,  and  we  nre  mailing  large  numbers  of 
it  everyday.  Everyone  who  takes  any  interest  in  Small 
Fruit  Culture  should  have  a  copy. 

It  contains:  Descriptions  of  all  Grapes,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  &c,,  of  any  merit.  Also  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Concord  and  Ives  Grapes,— Jucunda  and 
Fillmore  Strawberries,— Hornet  and  Philadelphia 
Kaspberries—Kittatinny  and  "Wilson's  Early  Black- 
berries,—Cherry  and  "White  Grape  Currants;— con- 
siderations that  should  influence  the  purchaser  in  the  choice 
of  Nursery  Stock  ;  Select  Lists,  both  by  Mail  and  Express  ;— 
the  secrets  of  our  success  in  plant,  vine  and  fruit  growing; 
—Prices  of  Stock  for  Spring  of  18G8,  and  much  other 
valuable  information. 

TVe  will  Inclose  with  the  above  Catalogue  a  directed  En- 
velope and  an  Order  List,  giving  the  plainest  instructions 
how  to  order,  and  forward  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cts. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BLOOMNGTON  NURSERY. 

17th]  10  Green-Houses.  350  Acres.  [YEAR. 


Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Nursery  Stoclc— Gen- 
eral assortment.  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trees— in- 
cluding 200,000  line,  cheap  yearling  Apple,  Pear,  &c,  admir- 
able for  large  plantations  or  distant  markets.  Blackber- 
ries— Kittatinny,  Wilson's  Early,  Missouri  Mammoth.— 
Raspberries— Doolittle,  Clarke,  EUisdale,  Golden  Cap, 
Phila.  Thornless.  Strawberries— Jucunda,  "Wilson,  &c. 
Grapes— Concord,  Delaware,  Ives',  Norton,  Rogers'  Hy- 
brids, especially  No.  4.  Grape  Cuttings.  Apple  Cions. 
Root  Grafts.  Stocks— Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  Plum, 
Cherry.  Black  Walnut,  Peach  and  Apple  Seed. 
Osage  Orange  Seed  and  Plants.  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Roses— Best  Stoclc,  Largest 
Assortment  we  know— 300  Varieties,  including  Giant,  Mar- 
shal Niel,  Madam  Chas.  Wood,  Gen.  Washington,  &c.  Dah- 
lias, Gladiolus,  Verbenas,  Bedding  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Send  3  red  stamps  for  3  Catalogues, 
F.  K.  PIKENLX, 

Blooratngton,  McLean  Co.,  III. 


|~1ATAL0GUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
^  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 
SEEDS  AND  FERTILIZERS.— We  have  just  issued  a  new 
edition  of  our  very  complete  and  handsome  Catalogue  for 
tlie  current  and  coming  season.  It  fills  2l~>  pages,  illustrated 
with  nearly  400  engravings,  and  is  sent  to  applicants  for 
$1.00—  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  this 
amount  is  deducted  on  the  receipt  of  orders  from  those  who 
have  paid  it.  Every  Farmer,  or  Merchant  engaged  in  deal- 
ings with  Farmers,  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue. 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York. 


AMERICAN 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  nsc.  Neat 
strong,  compact,  ami  well  ventilated. 

Au"'iit«  wanted  in  all  tins  frnil  ".-..Willi  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  \Vw-V. .rl;  direct  1,1  S.  |i.  11EDMAN, 
Box  and  Basket  Co..  Newfane,  X.  V.  (  inciL.ir.s  sent  fp.er 


.  $1  per  doz.; 

una.. I".,  p  per  dOZ  ,>II 


HEX  AIMER'S  PRONG-HOE. 

The  best  Hand-cnltivator  ever  invented.    It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  tlie  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.    Every  farmer  and  vrardcr.er  should  have  it. 
Price,  per  piece,  $1.50;  per  dozen,  $24.00. 
Circulars  sent  on  application.    Address, 

REISIG  *  IIEXAMEI1, 
New  Castle,  "Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

KITTTATINNY  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS  very 
stout,  and  tine,  $2  ner  doz  ■  «i.t  ner  inn.  i  ti.-  mnii  «rtc._ 
paid,  SI.     Wilson's   ICa 
Pill;  '.'.  l»v  mail,  post-pa....  ., 

$  II  per  100;  •>,  do.,  do.,  $1. 

per  inn ;  I.  do.,  do.,  $1.— (ir 

greens,  and  oilier  Nurserv  Sl.x'k.  at  r.-dn I  rates  in  n  I  inn- 

ties.  MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  i'a. 

SEND    FOR    A    CATALOGUE. 

E.  NEWBITRV,  Seedsman  and  Florist. 

Brooklyn,    Conn. 

IMPOP.TEU  AXD  DEALEP.  IN"  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
2".  papers  Choice  Annual  Flower  Seeds,  by  mail,  free,  $1. 

2 "  and  Perennial    Flower  See.R  l,v 

1.1.1.1.  free.  $1.     Al<o  Dealer  in  all    k -  "1   Bed.lins;   Plants, 

Lilies.  Gladiolus  Tillirr srif.     ralahctncs,  FiiKE. 

Brooklyn,  Februar) 

CLARKE  RASPBERRY  at  $S  \kt    1,000,  sjimll 
.  ta  per  LOW,  Elm  Cityal  $10  per  doz.  Shall 
have  next  fall  20,000  Clarke's  a  Inwe-f  marker  price. 

iVJI.  PARMELEE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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AMERICAN   AGRICULTURIST. 


[February, 


For  New  Vegetables,  New  Flowers,  Fruit, 

ETC.,  see  Dreer's  illustrated 
Garden    Calendar    for    18G8, 

■which  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  enclose  a  three  cent  stamp. 
Address,  HENRY  A.  D1IEER, 

711  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VEW  FRAGRANT  PERPETUAL  JAPANESE 

1^  Honeysuckle.—  TliU  charming  new,  t-iiinhms  Honey- 
suckle \v.i~  hmu-ht  liMin  Japan  some  ve;irs  since  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Hall,  a  di^tiii^m-Oicd  aniainir,  who,  oi'ren  in  com- 
pany wiih  hisLMitst  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  d< •: i _rh ted  in  collect- 
ing the  rare  and  curious  plants  of  that  count rv.  This  plant 
is  in  the  w,iv  vi  L.  b:aehvpoi]a  and  I.,  flex  u'-"-. i.  but  is  superi- 
or to  all  other  Honeysuckles  on  account  of  it <  abundant  and 
constant,  bloom,  which  continues  without  intermission  ifom 
early  summer  until  severe  cold  weather.  Add  to  this  its 
delicious  fratrrance.  its  rapid  growth,  and  entire  hardiness, 
and  my  correspondents  will  see  that  here  is  a  plant  of  ureal 
irthy  of  the  most  extensive  cultivation.    Excellent 


for  forcinc.  50  cts.  each,  ?5  per  doz.,  \ 
add  that  Thuvopsis  dolobrata,  T.  dole 
Retivorposa  aiirea,  three  Conifers  pti 


the  Japanese,  were  ^ent  me  bv  liv.  JIa'l  tio  i  J  ip.m  in  1-^1, 
by  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Niagara, and  tharjiavu  -C  -r  ■  ■  >\  yen- 
severe  winters  without  any  protection  whatever,  I  am  able 
to  announce  that  the.se  Want  if  til  er.  vw>  -,,  ■<  nr<  . 
hard?/  in  this-  country.  I  have  a  tine  stoelc  for  sprimr  deliv- 
ery, (now  first  otferr.i.)  wi'h  a  number  of  entirely  m-w  Japan- 
ese and  other  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  etc.  Fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  evergreens,  hedizc  phot-  t. >-«■-. 
"  l  great  variety.  Priced  Descriptive  CatalOffi 
;s.  Wholesale  T  '"' 
.  WATSON".  (> 
ment,  Plymouth.  Ma 

Twenty-three  Varieties  of  Tomatoes 


ties  which  I  have  grown  (each  perfectly  isolated,)  on  my 

three  seed  farms  the  past  season.     I  do  not  market  inv  eaiiV 
Tomatoes,  but  be^in    to, save    S'-ed   from  the  vtrv  first  tha't 


er.  Cook's  Favorite,  Powell's  F.arly. 
>rn    Red,  Yellow  Fig,   Red  Cheery, 

NT,  and  Large  Ykllow,  each  at  10  cents 


aloirue,  containing  over  two-hundred  varieties  of  choice 
vegetable  seed-,  i  over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  Off] 
growmgi,  will  be  sent  lt aM-  to  any  address. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY",  Marblehead,  Mass. 


"WILFRED  RAM3AY,  No.  5  North  Pearl  St., 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds.  Fine  Horticultural  Goods, Fertilizers, 
etc.  Trees.  Shrubs,  Green-house.  Hothouse,  and  Bedding 
Plants  in  great  variety.  Vegetable  and  Strawberry  Plants 
of  the   best    varieties   bv   the  doz.,  100,  or  1,(100.    Seeds  and 

Plants  of  Mil's 

CEDAR  HIL.T.,  EXTRA  EARLY  TOMATO. 

Genuine  Karlv  t.oi.drieli  aihl   H.i:i^>n    i  -:  .   >.<■-..-        :--    n    t   ■ 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 


The  Sew  Cabbage ! 


Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick  Cabbage  is  a 
great  acquisition,  it  being  earlier  and  lanrer  sized  than  any 
other  hard  lieauiie:  drumhead  variety  Vet  o tiered  to  the 
public.  The  Boston  Market  Gardeners  have  adopted  it, 
buying  up  all  the  seed  they  could  find  last  season,  at  $3.no 
per  ounce.  It  is  about  ten  davs  earlier  than  mv  Stone  Ma- 
son, and  the  head  attains  a  diameter  of  from  12  to  IS  ineli.-s. 
It  is  remarkably  short  stemmed,  very  reliable  for  beadin_', 
and  thrives  finelv  under  ordinary  cabbage  cultivation. 
Give  them  a  fair  chance  and  hardly  a  plant  to  an  acre  will 
fail  to  mature  a  tine  head.  I  have  grown  it  for  two  years 
and  fullv  tested  it. 

My  seed  is  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Fottler,  the  original 
grower,  and  is  warranted  pure.  Priee.  sent  post-paid  to  any 
address,  £">  cents  per  package,  or  live  packages  for  $1.00. 
For  sale  bv  the  package  only  this  seas.. n  ;  next  vear  I  shall 
have  it  for"  sale  by  the  pound,  as  I  have  laid  iu  a  fine  lot  of 
heads,  and  shall  grow  it  largely.  Send  for  Seed  Catalogue. 
I  grow  over  100  varieties  of  garden  seeds  and  import  many 


OSAGE  SEED! 

Warranted  fresh  and  good.  By 
the  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Hundred 
Bushels,  at  low  rates  by  the 
quantity. 

Printed  instructions  for  preparing  and  planting  the  seed 
will  be  sent  with  each  lot,  if  desired. 

F.  K.  PHCEMX, 
Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Illinois. 

EACH    STORES  — 100  Barrels  for  Sale. 
Price,  $5.00  per  Barrel.  A.  E.  BART]  ITT. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


KNOX'S  NURSERY  AT  TOUR  DOOR—See 
page  71, 


The    Three  Warrants  !  ! 

1st.— I  will  warrant  all  the  seed  I  grow  to  be  fresh,  reliable, 

and  Of  the  highest  standard  for  purity.  2.7.— I  will  warrant 
all  money  sent  to  my  address  to  reach  me,  and  3d— I  will 
■warrant  all  seed  ordered  to  reach  mv  customers.  I  send  out 
these  warrants  to  give  the  public  "confidence  in  this  new 
development  of  the  seed  trade  through  the  mails. 


less  handling  of  P.  <>.  Clerks  and  other  causes,  sometimes 
they  are  lost,  sometimes  stolen,  or  eaten  into  by  mice,  but  if 
the'public  will  stand  by  me  bv  giving  nie  a  fair  share  of  their 
patronase.  I  will  st  md  bv  th'-m  and  take  these  risks  on  my- 
self.  ( '  iTaiogu...  of  over  200  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  (over 
100  of  which  are  of  mv  own  growing)  sent  gratis  to  any 
address.         JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


A  Sixty  Pound  Cabbage!! 


otic 


ek. 


,rly  every  State  in  the 

1  ■  "  -.  i-  ■  >r  tie?  past  few  years  it 
er  at  almost  every  Agricultural 
1  Canutes.  The  public  may  relv 
keep  the  seed  pure  from  all  ad- 
mixture's and  fullv  no  to  its  previous  high  standard.  Each 
paekage  has  a  tine  engraving  of  this  remarkable  Cabbage— 
witlwwv  full  dir-T'ti  i  s  for  culture  on  it.  Sent  post-paid 
to  any  address  for  2">  cts.  per  package,  live  packages  for  %\ ; 


upon  my 


GIANT    WAX   BEAN. 

No  Vegetable  Garden  should  be  without  this  truly  valua- 
ble variety.  A  few  poles  will  keep  a  family  supplied  throngh- 
ont  the  season,  with  the  most  delicious,  string!-    - 
Packets  at  Co  cents  each.  HENKY  A.  DREER, 

Seed  Grower,  714  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 


MUSHROOM    SPAWN. 

Just  received  a  fresh  supply,  put  up  in  form  of  bricks. 
Price,  50  cents  each,  including  postage.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut  st„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Xew  and  Rare  Vegetables. 


tjUiiAU  TROUGH  GOURD  SEED   25   Cts.  per 

►  ^  ]. ;..-::...  --.  I  will  send  1  pack- 

ing (...mil.  Tililen's.  and    K    v    -"  1 

-"  !--   I  '.     Hid  M;i    Ihialfs  M.l>k-'M.-'     '.r;.i 

p.  1  ■.  I'     .   U'r.    Address,  W'Al  l>  I   ;      BROWN, 

Oxfoi    ,  BnUer  Co.,  O. 


Reliable  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


sale.    Address 


IS  >. 


rVES,  Salem,  Mas 


FOR    OSAGE  SEED— warranted   prime   article. 
address  W.  H.  MA.\.\  &  DIM,. 

Gilnian,  Iroquois  Co.,  111. 


CHOICE  GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS  IN  COL- 
lections  the  finest  assortment  ever  ottered.    Pre-paid  by 
mail.    Catalogues  to  any  address.    By  the  100  or  1.000  papers 


O LOIRE    de    NANCY  GERANIUM.— Immense 
trasses  of  Double  Sc  irlet  Flowers,  mailed  free,  $1  each. 
Snnset.Mrs .Pollock, with  other'  exquisite  tricolor  Geraniums. 
Send  l'or  mv  Catalogue  or  beautiraL  new.  and  rare  plants. 
MnilN"  sATL,  W  rsh  ogton  City.  D.  C. 


^EED  POTATOES.— Genuine  Early  Goodrich, 
^  Earlv  Sebec,  and  Orono  Seed  Potatoes,  large  and  hand- 
some, delivered  in  New  York  or  Hartford.  Conn.,  at  $6  per 
fatal.    Also  Harison.at  $10.    E.  W.  GUIS  WOLD,  Centrebrook, 


OAA  Bbls.  of  Harrison  and  Early  Goodrich  Po- 
f*\J*J  tatoes.    Also.  Strawberry.  Iiasnbi 


berry  Plants  of  choic 


JOHN  CRANE,  Union,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


E 


ARLT  GOODRICH    and.  SEBEC  POTATOES. 
"Warranted  true. 

DR.  B.  H.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 


YELLOW  NANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATOES 
for  sale,  and  to  sprout  on  shares.    Great  inducements 
offered.    Fur  pai'ticukirs,  etc..  address,  with  stamp. 

ALFRED  LEE,  Kukomo,  Did. 


Iv 


larly  Goodrich  and  Harison  Potatoes,  and  other 
rieties.    Seed   Potato  and  Vegetable  Plant    Circular 
mailed  to  all  on  application.  *"    D.  H.  BRI  IWN. 

New  Brunswick.  X.  J. 


tf\  i\6\i'&  Earlv  May,  with  other  Cherrv 
•*'» 9" °s7*J  Trees.  20,000  Peach,  Leading  Sorts. 40,000 
1  vear  Anple.  1,000  Bonghton  Gooseberry  ;  and  a  general  va- 
riety 01  Trees  and  Plains.    Address. 

WAMPI.ER  Sc  TILLOTSON,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


BLACKBERRY    ROOT    CUTTINGS,    2   inches 
lon».    Wilson's,  $3  period;    $33   per  1.0.K).     Kittatinnv. 
$2.50pefl00;   ?15  per  1000.      KniSET  *  Gadtks,  Dayton,  O. 


1"  .   \.  J.,Feb.l,  1868. 

Who  Wants  She  Balance  ? 

"We  offer  our  remaining  stock  of  Grape  Vines,  consisting  of 
45.000  Concord,  i  year,  No.  1.  at  $50  per  1.000. 
60,000  "         1" -'.at   |40  per  1.000. 


0  per  1.000. 
1,000  "  I        "        "    2.  at  {80  per  1,000. 

300  Delaware,  1  year,N"o.  1,  at  $15     - 


V.  iV.  CUXE  &  CO. 


The    Kittatinnv    Blackberry 

IS  THE  ICIOS'M'  YET  KNOWN. 

This  assertion  is  sustained  by  such  authority  as 
Chas.  Downing. 
D.  D.  Thomas, 

"Win.  S.  Carpenter, 

Eds.  American  Agriculturist, 
K.  T.  Tribune; 
J>.  Y.  Times, 
N.  V.  World. 

Prenoionical  Journal.  X.  Y., 
Coaeli  Makers  Mag..  X.  Y„ 
Am.  In.  PariiiersClub,N.T_ 
Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Ex-Mayor,  Boston,  Mass., 
Boston  Cultivator,  Mass., 
A  lv'-i'tis<-r,  Newark,  rT.  J.. 

P.T.  tjuinii,  Newark,  X.  J.. 

Dr.  Trimble.  X,-wark    XT.  J., 

Dr.  Warder.  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
F.  R.  Elliott.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 

M.  T.  Cowdcv.  Sandnskv,  Ohio, 

T.  T.  Lvi.u.  Mii-h..  and  hosts  of 

others,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    Having  the  original 

stock  we  are  enabled  to   supjdv  Nnr-ervmen.    Plantei-s  and 

plants   in    large    or   small  quantities  at 

low  rates.  We  also  have  the  WILSON  Blackberry,  and  a 
good  stock  of  the  BEST  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants, 

and  Grams.  Our  plants  are  all -irown  in  the  oi-ex  GKOUND, 
and  for  health,  vi^or,  quality,  ami  pnriiv.  are  admirably 
adapted  to  Die  wants  of  all  "who  wish  satisfactory  results. 
Also,  a  prime  lot  ot  Eaulv  Goonnuii  and  Haeisox  pota- 
tatoes.  Prices  ;i]w:iv.  as  low  as  irciinine  articles  of  like 
onaliiv  can  be  had  elsewhere.    Local  agents  wanted.    For 


Catalogues,  &c,  add 


E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS.  Montclair,  N.  J. 


PERRY'S  GRAPE  VTYES 

Are  all  tliat  can  be  desired  in  size  and  abundance  of  healthy 
roots.  Prices  will  be  found  U]'on  application  to  be  as  low 
"  lower  than  any  advertised.    Liberal  terms  are  offered  to 


CHERRY     LAWN     FARM. 
T>.    H.    BROW\, 

offers  for  th<'  -pi  ;r  ::  tv.id'.-  it  fiii'.  urown  stock  of 

Stc\wi'.fi:i:ik>.    1,    -  ■  -.  <  i  i:i:a.ms  P-lackekkkies, 

GOOS&BBBBl  BS,  GitAPJBS     :  I     [TBABB,     iSPA  BAGV&  SEED 

...  in-  Variety. 
VEGE  i'AIU.K  I'l.A  n  I  -.  .<  old  Frame,  Hot-bed,  and  Open 

Ground. i    in  tlfir  >eaBou.     WILSON  \>  ALBANY    MliAW- 
BERRY  a  specalty. 

In  issuing  our  Circnbirs  for  t'.c  Spring  of  ISj^,  our  custom- 
ers can  rely  upon  our  honest  liberal  dealings.  AVe  do  not 
ovriTnir  anviliin^.  The  p;.,!  ■-  :■ ,  ■■  i  l-t  \\iiat  they  are  repre- 
sented to  he.  trttf ■  1"  mi, ...  .V.  Our  prices 
art*  ri'.-isiinalilc-.  ^  ■'  '■-■  '''  ■  '  '"  ■  :|"  1  ship,  in  the  must 
careful  manner.    NO  CHARGE  FOR  PA*  KINO. 

Special  H'rm>  to  Nurserymen.  Dealers,  and  lame  Planters. 
For  further  in  f'-rmat ion  send  for  our  Small  Fr.riTand  Seed 
Potatoes  and  Yeuetable  I'la>t  Oiecilai:?. 

D.  H.  BROIVV, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


.jOO.OOO  GRAPE   YIXES. 


Superior  layers.  1  and  2  \ 
ford.  Catawba.  Norton's  Yi 
ers,  cheaper  than  uuywher, 
rants.  Rhubarb  ai 
stamp  for  Catalogue  and  F-- 
DR.  II.  St 


>ncord.  Hart- 
ves  and  oth- 
..  Hoses,  Cur- 
cheap.    Send 


GRAPE  VINES  AND   SMALL  FRUITS. 

All  the  best  varieties  of  grape  vines,  40  kinds  of  straw- 
berries, i  larke,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Raspberries.  Wil- 
son's Earlv  and  Kiitaiiniiv  r.lacklierries.    Pii<-Xing  free  and 

e,i'i>(j>\;  >  .t-.  l.r  Instinctive  Catalogue.    It 

gives  valuahie  information  :  enidnowhere  else. 

A.  J.  HATFIELD,  >'iles,  Mich. 


3,000,000 

OF  Grape  Vine  Cuttings,  CHEAPER  THAN 
AMY  YET  ADVERTISED.  All  Varieties.  Also  100.000 
Currant  Cuttings  ad  nearlv  rooted.  Send  lor  Catalogue  and 
Essay,  with  stamp.    Dli.  B.  SCHEOEDEU,  Bloomington,  111. 


;  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 


Grape  Wood  and  Vines  in  Quantity. 

"Warranted  time  to  name  and  quality.  Iona.  $3.50  per  1,000 
eves;  Israel  las.  :?  '■>'  per  I.e.  H. :  (  cm  ..id  and  Delaware,  --eve 
cuttings  from  fruiting  vin.-s.fi  per  l.Ci.O.  No  charge  for 
packing.    Orders,  Cash,  or  C.  O.  D.    For  vines  or  wood. 

Address    JOHN  W.  HAXMOIiE,  Box  SI,  Xevrburgh,  N  Y. 


For  flO.a"  Philadelphia. -..'.isting-  r. !!'..! ncunda.  strawberries; 
3  Thornle-s.  M   Dr.oliale,   1-   l'l.i"  .cries;    G 

"Wilson  Earlv.  II  Kittatinnv.  Klackbei-ri  s  :  r,  Hartford,  li  Con- 
cord, and  0  lo-.ia  Gra[.e-vines.  All  wairante.l  genuine  and  to 
reach  tiie  purchaser  1  v  mad  For  other  prices,  etc..  send  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue.  JOHN'S.  COLI.INS.Moorestown.X.J. 

FOR  ENGRAVINGS  and  PRICE  LIST  of  Tborn- 
less  Black  Raspberry  and  S  Cap.Jncnnda 

and  other  Strawberries.  Earlv  Wilson  and  Kittatinnv  Black- 

lis.  .1  froi  ■'   roots,  ai  d  G  todrich  s  Potatoes,  send 
stamp  to         S.  D.  REDMAN.  Newfane,  Niagara  Co..  N.  Y. 

PEA«'EI  XISEEf*.— A  fine  Stuck  for  Spring 
planting  at  low  price,  at  the  New  BrunsHiek  Nurseries, 
N.J.  EDWIN  AI.LI.N 

SEND  at  OXCE  for  KNOX'S  SMAXI<   FRUIT 
CATA!.OGUE.-.See  page  73, 


1868.] 
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The   Best   Evergreen 

For  timber  belts,  to  abetter   your  orchards  and  dumb 
brutes,  also  for  ornamental  hedges  and  sereens, 
Is    the    RED    CEDAR. 

Plantain  large  quantity  at  $10  per  1.000,  0  to  15  Inches  high. 
Send   red  stamp  lor  circular,  giving  mm  li  nseiul  int.  ,ruia- 
tion  and  lull  particulars,  to      .IS".  M.  HUNTER  &  CO.. 
Ashley,  Washington  Co.,  111. 


FRUIT,  FOREST,  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
FOII  SPRING  (IF  1868.— The  largest  stock  in  the  coun- 
try.    For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities.  A  descriptive  and 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue  "I'  l-'ruils,  and  .am  ol  <  irn. .men- 
tal Trees  and  Plants.    Sent,  pre-paid,  lor  10  cents  each. 
■Wholesale  Catalogue  fijke. 

ELLAVVVGER    &    HARRY. 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OOT   CUTTINGS   of   srooii   size   of   Wilson's 

Early  and  Kit  tat  inn v  Bhiekb, Tries,  will  l.e  sold  as  1..H-. 

If  not  lower,  than  bv  anv'otlier  parte     I  compete,  price  and 

quality  both  considered,  with   anv  ..titer  nurseryman  witlt 

Plants,  etc.,  ottered  t or  sale.     S.n.l  |.  .r  ('  italogue. 

T'HOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown.  X.  .1. 

CLARKE  RASPBERRY. 

A  few  thousand  genuine  plants  of  extra  quality  for  sale. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Hartford  Proline  grape  vines  from   single  eves.  No.  1,  $100 

Rer  1000 :  No.  2,  fT.1  per  1000.    Concord,  No.  1.  ?."m   ; 
o.  2,  extra,  $:'o  per  lOnO.     lingers'  Nos.  1  and  la,  ft.")  per  100. 
Iona,  820  per  100.    Simples  sent  if  desired. 

LYMAN    BASSE  IT, North  Haven.  Ct. 


WJtT  AIVI'EM,  Every   Reader  of  the  American 

»w   Agriculturist  t.)  send  for  my  New  Catalogue  contain- 
ing a  description  and  price  of  all  the  Strawberries.  Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries,  Currants,  etc.,  worth  cultivating,  an. I  giv- 
ing other  valuable  information.      TIKIS,  c.  ANDREWS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


U.MS   NEW  AUTUMN    BLACK  .CAP  RASP- 

^  berry,  bearing  a  fine  crop  in  the  autumn,  a  great  acqui- 

,  $1  each,  $10   per  doz.     Charles    Downing  straw! 


dress!  "Wholesale  Lists'  to  the  trade.  IS.  M.  WATSON,"  Old 
Colony  Nurseries,  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

WILSON  EARLY,  KITTATINNT  and  Lawton 
Blackberries;  Clarke,  Philadelphia  and  other  Rasp- 
berries;   Leading   varieties  of   strawberries.      Descriptive 


Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Fruited  ten  years,  never  winter-killed,  enormous  bearer. 
Historv  in  Price  List  of  Small  Fruits,  (which  I  will  sell  loir). 
Send  Inquiry  List.  My  Small  Fruit  Culiarist,  intended  to 
tell  beginners  how  to  xui-ceed.  for  10  cents.  Address,  with 
stamp,  JOHNSTON'S  NURSERY,  south  Bend,  Ind. 


KNOX'S   SEED  STORE    AT   YOUR    DOOR.- 
See  *■  Seed  by  Mail,"  page  73. 

C1MALL  FRUITS.  —  20,000  DooliUle's  Black  Cap 
^  Raspberry  Plants  First  quality,  $  15  per  1.000.  Straw- 
berry Plants—  Wilson's  Earlv,  French's.  Agriculturist,  Rus- 
sell's, $5  per  1,000.  GEO.  H.  LAMBERT, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1  Of|  ACRES    SMALL    FRUITS,  Philadelphia 

Jl*-**'anil  Clarke  Raspberries,  Earlv  Wilson  and  Kitta- 
tlnny  Blackberries     '" 
Ties.    Send  stamp 
eon,  New  Jersey. 

GRAPE  VINES,  STRAWBERRIES.  RASPBER- 
rics.  Blackberries,  Ac.    We  oiler  as  usual  a  very  com- 
Plete  assortment,  as  low  as  first-class  stock   cm  he  utf.ir.lo.l 
rice  Lists  free  to  all.    C.  E.  &  .1.  S.   ERIITS,  Atlantic 
Small  Fruit  Nurseries,  Elwood,  N.  J. 

HILADELPHIA,  Duraud,  Stimrer,  and  Jucunda, 
(Knox's   700)    Strawberries;    Philadelphia.    Doolittle's 

Black  Cap,  and  other  Raspberries;  Wilson's  Earlv  and  Kit- 
orsale  verv  low. 

vn,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,    IONA,    ISRAELLA,    and    other 
Grape-vines  and   Wood,  Apple  Grafts,  Dwarf  Cherries 
and  other  Nursery  Stock,  act  Asparagus  Roots.  :.t  low  rates. 
Send  for  Price  List  to  ANDEKst  in,  sears  &  HENRY. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

HE  PRICES  of  the  Plants  for  sale  this  spring 
at  the  Moorestown  Small  Fruit  and  Plant  Farm  are 
too  low  to  advertise  in  this  paper.     Sen.l  tor  Catalogue. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

QA  JUCUNDA  (No.  TOO)  PLANTS  SENT, 
*»V  (receipt  guaranteed,!  bv  mall,  for  ifl.  For  other  low 
prices  Of  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  and  Blackberries,  send 
for  Catalogue.  JOHN  S.COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


JTRAWBERRIES,      RASPBERRIES,      BLACK- 
'  BERRIES.  SAMUEL,  1,.  ALLES, 

Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


Vf/ILSON'S  ALBANY  STRAWDERRY.-A  large 

.*■  and  ,rt«e  grown  stock  ot  tins  great  .l/o, ■<  ,<  /;,T„;,'!,t 
40  cts.  per  dnz.,  $1  per  inn.  s:»  per  l.nai.  Order  earlv  '  Or- 
ders received  now  will  bo  entered  and  Idled  in  rotation  at 
proper  season.  D.H.BROWN 


PEACH  TREES  of  first  quality.    Price,  $S  per 
100,  or  $60  per  1000.  THOS.  c.  ANDRE  WS, 

M testowo,  of,  .1. 

Lum's  Everbearing  Raspberry. 

For  description  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety,  and  gen- 
eral Price  List  of  Grape-vines,  Small  F'  nits,  etc  ."ArMr.ss 
II.  B.  BUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

IVew  mid  Rare  Vegetables. 

I  nt 

free. 


To  Agricultural  Societies. 

r>i)>!"in"«  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs, 
'  '     my  quantities  of 

raving.  M'l'g.  ct  I.ilh. 
71  Broadway,  New  Y 


Fine  Fruit  Farm  in  Ilammonton  for  Sale. 

20  Acres  of  good  land,    a1.:  Acres  in  Strawberries  ;  'J  Acres 
in   Blackberries;    i  Acre  in   Raspberries;   300  fine  choice 

Fruit  Trees;  4  Acres   ,,r   good   Cranberry  and    muck  land; 
'.'  Story  House.    Price  $a.r,ii(i.    Send  for  a  list  of  Fruit  Farms. 
R.  .1.  BYRM.s,  Ilammonton, N.  J. 


"  DOHOKEUATV  MAIVOR." 

The  cshite  of  the  late  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 

We  linvfl  for  ?:ile  as  A^nts,  tin;  Fai-ius  ui'  e:ii,l  estate  I'm- 
imny-yt-ars  iii'M  bv  trn.uitrv.  Tlirv  ar<-  in  area  from  100  to 
r.iin  acres;  will  he  sold  ;it  from  S\.r.  t<>*75  per  acre,  ami  on  very 
IHvorahle  terms.  The  well-known  lirtilityand  bealthfnlnesa 
of  this  e.si;ite.  its  access  l>v  Turnpike  ami  liailroail  from  Ihil- 


AND    WARRANTS    AND    AGRICULTURAL 
i    College  Scrip  for  Sale.         F.  P.  JAMES  &  CO., 


\ativi:   i:vKn€JKEi:>  plants,  6 

X*  to  12  inches  hi^li-Ratsam  Fir.  Arbor  Vita-.  White  Fine, 
Spruce.  Hemlock,  ami  Larch,  at  £">  per  1,000.  Facking,  free. 
Also,  fresh  Annie  Seed,  :tt  *  to  per  bushel. 

JAS.  A.  IN  »<  »T,  Skcneatelcs,  N.  Y. 


E 


N6LISH  HAWTIIOKcf  PLANTS  for 
Hedging,  at  5113  per  1,000.  JAMES  A.  ROOT, 

Skeneateles,  N.  Y. 


H 


OP    PtAciTS,  ENGLISH  CLUSTER.— 
"      Circular  and  Price,  address 

BOX  103.  Cobbleskill,  N.  Y. 


KNOX'S    NURSERY   AT    YOITR   DOOR.— See 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 

PURE    BONE    DUST, 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Animal  Charcoal,   Ivory  Black,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  above  articles  manufactured  at  our  "Works 
on  the  Pawitr  AVivr,  -V.  ./..  sbuul.l  be  a.ldressed  to 

LISTE1I  BROTHERS,  lr.'j  Ft t-st..  New  York. 


MJRIZE  POULTRY,  OF  THE  HIGHEST  MERIT. 
T»UFF  COCHINS,  of  great  beauty. 
I^JEtEY  DORKINGS. 

WJEA  and  SINGLE-CO..IRED  BRAHMAS. 
\ITHITE  FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 
«.miTE-CRESTED  BLACK  POLANDS. 
"MOUDANS,  (Freueh  breed). 
^REVECCEURS,  (Freueh  breed.) 
|-i  OLDEN  &  SILVER-PENCILLED  Hamburghs. 
WTHITE  CHINA  and  BREMEN  GEESE. 
A  YLESBURY  DUCKS. 
TJOUEN  DUCKS. 
J»RONZE  BLACK  TURKEYS. 


POUIiTRY, 

Imported  and  our  Own   Breeding. 

Our  stock  having  taken  about  twenty  premiums  at  the 
late  Poultry  Exhibition,  now  stands  confessedly  superior  to 
any  in  the  country,  the  Jadges  who  awarded  the  S25 
Silver  Cup  premium,  (which  was  also  taken  by  us),  pro- 
nouncing them  in  their  opinion,  "  the  most  superior  collec- 
tion of  fowls  ever  exhibited  in  this  country  by  any  one  party." 
We  have  ftlsO  purchased  a  number  of  prize  pens  in  addition 
to  our  own.  To  make  room  for  a  new  and  still  finer  stock 
shortly  to  arrive  from  Europe,  we  ofl'er  a  number  of  our 
prize  birds  as  well  as  our  other  stock,  for  sale.  Six  Pair  of 
Imported  ftouen  Dncka  f  r  sab.'  cheap.  For  Circulars  ad- 
dress A.  M.  HAX.STED  &  CO.,  As;<  nt*, 
G8  Pcarl-st.,  A\\v  York. 
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LACK  POLAND  FOWLS  WANTED.— 1  Cock 

d  (1  bens  of  pure  blood.  Address  us  u  itli  lowest  price, 
.Work  City,    lb   II.   ALLEN   .V   CO.,   P.O. 


E 


GGSFOR  HATCHING  from  White   Leghorn, 
Brahma,  White-faced  Black  Spa      ■ 


M  so  p, 
X.  A. 


SHDTE,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Send  for  Knox's  Seed  Catalogue.— See  page  71. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs  For  Sale 

First  Premium  awarded  us  for  the  best  breeders,  at  our 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair  in  September  last.  Also,  a.  Special 
Premium  recommended  by  the  Inspecting  Committee,  on 
our  herd  ol'  twenty-five  bead,  under  6  months  old.  These 
premiums  were  taken  over  a  display  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  head,  principally  owned  by  parties  from  Chester  Coun- 
ty. 'We  are  as  choice  in  selecting  for  those  who  order  of  us, 
as-we  would  be  in  selecting  for  exhibition,  l'itrs  of  any 
age  shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ev- 
ery purchaser  is  guaranteed  living  stock  in  the  best  of  order 
and  of  the  purest  blood  in  our  county.  For  Circular,  address 

JAMES  TOUXG,  JI!„  &  CO.,  Marshalllon,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

IRVINE.— 27  panes  devoted  to  Breeding,  Feed- 
►~  in'-',  and  the  general  management  of  swine,  sent  to  any 

address  mi  receipt  ..[  '.».".  cents.  WY.rlli  ten  times  its  enst 
Everv  tanner  si, ,,ii  1,1  hive  it.  Address  JAMES  Yt  IUNG,  Jr  , 
Marshall!. m,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BEE-KEEPERS  !— Tlie  Ohio  Farmer  savs :    "  Its 
Use  iiiu-t  save  many  a  lightly  slocked  hive  of  bees  from 
starvation  durinu'  winter."     Feci  now.     Send  $3.50  for  six 

feeders.    Agents  wanted.    ED.  HAKEISON,  Springfleld,  O. 

l^OR  SALE.— A  few  pairs  of  Grey  Dorkinrr  and 
light  Brahmas,  very  choice.    Also  a  good  Devon  cow, 


KNOX'S  SEED  STORE    AT  YOUR   DOOR,. 

See  "  Seed  by  Mail,"  page  11. 


66  PEERLESS." 

FIRST   GRANdT'RIZE    MEDAL 

PRATT  &  WENTWORTH 

FOR  TOE  CELEBRATED 

"  Peerless "    Cooking    Stove 

AT  THE  EXPOSITION  ITSIVERSELLE, 

PARIS,  18G7. 

First  Premium  at    Am.    Institute  Fair,  1867. 

ALSO,  TWELVE  OTHER  FIRST   PRIZES  TAKEN  DUR- 
ING THE    LAST  TEAR. 

The  Best  Cooking  Stove  Ever  Made ! 

FOR  COAL,  AXD   WOOD. 

It  is  the  "Peerless,"  because  It  is  superior  to  all  other 

Cooking    Stoves    ill     E.oN-.iMV,    SIMPLICITY,    CLEANI.IM-ss 

Baking,  Roasting,  and  Beauty. 
1st.    Economy.    A  patented  method  of  heating  the  air 

an, I  eotivevin-  it  through  the  oven,  saves  from  tiventv  to 
ihut//  per  cent,  of  fuel. 

2(1.    Simplicity.    It  Is  easily  managed.    The  fire  can  be 

perfectly   itrollcd,  and   kept  through   au    entire    season 

"without  re-kindling. 

3d.  Cleanliness.  No  dust  escapes  while  shaking  or 
dumping  the  grate. 

4th.    Baking.    Its  large  oven,  wherein  all  parts  are  of 

C;l|,//teni|„  'I  ■attire,   bill,.-    lis  ,,•,„/,,„,  „   fcWftf  OKB,   .ind   that 

Without  turning  the  article.    It  bakes  Quickly. 
5th.    Roasting.    A  current  of  hot  air  constantly  passing 

through  I .veil,  so  thoroughly  ventilates  it  that  It   roosts 

an  well  cm  ,t  tu,  kit, -li.il. 

6th.    Beauty.    Made  of  the  best  iron.  It  will  not  crack 

Well  moulded,  artistically  designed,  and  smoothly  cast  it 
is  the  most  /„  „„t,j„l  as  well  a,  the  i,„Jr.t  M/T/.yo&.v 'Stove' in 
the  market. 

Each  stove  is  Warranted  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  Is 
claimed  for  it. 

PRATT    &    WENTWORTH, 

MASUFACTl'RERS, 

87,  89,  &  91  North-street,  Boston. 

For  sale  by  our  agents  throughout  the  country. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

For  a  new  Illustrated  work  on    "  The  Great  West;"   also. 

o"[ii„r,f„5-       <:",",..'".''  V'as*,"  and  other  valuable  and  fast 
Box  t's.-.7,'p.  o.  New'Vork. 


selling  books.    Addre 


INVALID'S  WHEEL  CHAIRS. 


For  in  or  out-door  use.  Any  one 
having  the  use  of  the  hands  can 
propel  and  guide  one.  Prices  $30 
to  $10. 

Invalid's  Carriages  made  to 
order.  State  your  case  and  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

Patent  Cantering  Horse*. 
$12  to  $23. 
S.  TV.  SMITH, 
90  'William-street,  New  York. 


THE  PERPETUAL  (WATCH 
(HAKMi  CAI.HNIiAR-size  of  a 
two  cent  pi'cc— with  plain,  masonic  and 
temper  in ■tnblcins,  needed  In  every- 
body everywhere.  Price  bv  mail,  elec- 
tron!,te.  plain,  witti  enameled  tlcnres 
.iti.l  !■  I.T-,  "n  cents,  gold,  with  emblem, 
ditto,  $1.50.       Address 

E.  MADEN,  161  Broadway. 
Room  3,  New  fork.  P.  O.  Box,  55TO. 
Active   Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


KNOX'S  SEED  STORE    AT   YOUR   IKM)R,_ 
See  "Seed  by  Mail,"  page  71, 
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[February, 


BAKER'S  CHOCOLATE  AMD  COCOA, 

PARIS   EXPOSITION,   1867. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.'£ 

American,  French,  Homceopatnis 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 

PREPARED  COCOA, 

BIOH  A, 

Cocoa    Paste,    JTomceopathic 
Coma,     Cocoa    Shells,  • 
VJ  "p^"^™^'"'  -  Cracked  Cocoa,  <fc. 

THESE  Manufactures,  to  which  fihst  premiums 
have  been  awarded  bv  the  chief  Institutes  and 
fairs  of  the  Union,  and  at 'the  PARIS  EXPOSITION 
OF  1867,  are  an  excellent  diet  for  children,  invalids 
and  persons  in  health,  allay  rather  than  induce  the 
nervous  excitement  attendant  upon  the  use  of  tea 
or  coffee,  and  are  recommended  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians. 
For  sale  by  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  States. 

?)  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Dorchester,      ....      Mass. 

SIO    a    Day  for    All Stencil     Tool    Samples 

free.    Address   A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield.  Vt. 


Leaf.  Flower  and  Fruit 


STIMPSON'S    SCIENTIFIC    PEN 


and  INK-RETAINING   HOLDER. 

One  dozen  Pens  (assorted  points')  and  a  ITolder  mailed,  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  fifty  cents.    A.  S,  Earnes  &  Co.,  N,  Y. 

THE    DELAWARE    LITERARY   INSTITUTE, 
FRANKLIN,  N.  Y„  lias  full  equipment,  and  offers  a 
thorough  business  or  scientific  cd  ileal  ion   at  low  rates. 

GEO.  W.  JONES,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Send  for  Knox's  Seed  Catalogue.— See  page  71. 

EVERY  FARMER  ami  il<  lUSEKEEPER  should, 
use  MABH  &  LANGMAN'S  Patent  Liquid  Bisulphite 

of  Lime,  fur  preserving  meat,  eggs,  eider,  etc.  Sold  l>\  all 
Druggists.  Wholesale  agoni,  W.  MAKK,  ll  Water-st.,  ami 
143  Maiden  Lane.  New  York. 


The   Standard  Churn  of  our  Country 

JUOEN  CHURN  AND 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

PAT.  LADLE  DASH. 

The  Jullen  Clinrn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Clitirn  in  its 

various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 

Churn  of  our  country.    It  is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 

portions  of  the  Union,  and 

Purchasers  Avill  find  it  to  be 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  butter- 
milk thin  and  blue. 
2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  Salter. 
3d.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned ;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4th.— It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  in  the 
market. 

PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  S  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons.  $10.00. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  ?  gallons,  $10..,0. 

No.  4  holds  IS  gallons,  and 
churns  lOgallons, $11.50. 

WM.C.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Gen'I.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
EASTERN  BRANCH. 
g§[    C.  PALMER  &  SON, 

Gcn'l.  Agents, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  ACENTS. 

Grilling  &  Co..  BS  &  00  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 
Cupples,   Marston  &   Peck.   South   Water-st..  Chicago. 
Cupples  tfc  Marston,  North  Second-st.,  St.  bonis. 


RALE'S   COPPER   STRIP   FEED    CUTTER.— 

'i*  Do  von  want  Hie  cheapest,  fastest,  easiest  operated, 
most  simpi,.,  a-id  .hirahle  Scll-.-Fediug  Hay.  Straw  and  Stalk 
Culler.  ]foltoh<  ,.,.,,';  f,.r  till  l,ie,l.  Allowance  made  for 
1'i-ight.    Agenisv.     iie.i.    Illnslrated  Circular  sent. 

PEEKSKILL  FLOYi    \V<  il:Ks,  IVrkskill,  N.  Y. 
CALK  &  CIIAPIN,  Chicopce  Falls.  Mass. 


Fountain   Pen.  use 

Pours  .     >lso  i.ther  gold  pel 

cular.    G.  F.  IIAWKF.S, 

sand  ea 

I  Nassa 

it.    On 

-st.,  ki 

tilling  wi 

,'.,",' ,;' 

A.    N.  WOOD   &  CO., 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Manufacturers  of  their  Celebrated 

PORTABLE  EIGINES, 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.    They  are  particularly 

adapt  oil  to  driving  Thrashing  Machines.  (  ircular  Mi ws.  Mills 
of  all  kinds.  Printing  Presses.  "Wood  or  Iron  1, allies.  Machin- 
ery in  Cabinet  or  Wagon  Shops,  boring  Artesian  Wells, 
Pumping  Winer.  Com  Shellers.  &c.,  &c. 
'  ts,  like 
n  p., 

...  _  t"  pit.     . 

Mr.  W.  N.  Perry,  of  Kiishvllle.  Yates  Co..  N.  Y.,  says  in 
the  Conntrv  Gentleman  of  Aug.  2''th.  lsi;7:  "by  Hie  way.  we 
are  thrashing  hv  steam,  uslng'a  six  lior-e  porlalile  engine. 
It  works  t"  a  charm,  ins!  the  thing  to  do  a  nice  ioh  :  1!  does 
the  work  ol' ten  horses  on  a  sweep  power,  and  very  much 
better." 

The  American  Agriculturist,  In  editorial  notes,  on  page 
317.  Sept.  number^  ISO;,  savs:  "Steam  Tnr.Asiiy.ns  are  a 
prominent  icalilre  in  Wcstoi  11  husbandry.  The  horse  thrash- 
ers are  still  in  use,  lint  are  as  certainly  doomed  as  the  -rv  thi- 
ol- the  hand  rake,  They  are  altogether  loo  slow  for  this  age. 
The  steam  Ihrasher  is  mourned  upon  wheels,  and  is  drawn 
by  horses  bom  place  P.  place,  as  it  I-  wanted.  The  great 
advantage  of  lie-  si, .am  thrasher  is  that  it  pills  the  wheat 
harvest  so  much  into  the  power  of  the  farmer.  As  a  rule. 
wheat  siands  In  lie- shock  unlil  il  is  thrashed,  and  Ihe  first 
good  weal  her  is  availed  ol  to  clean  the  crop,  and  send  it  to 
market." 

The  Manufacturers  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  fob 
lowing  parties,  sane  of  whom  have  used  theii  Portable 
Engines  for  years  : 

Wm  Porter  &  Son,  271  Pearl  st.,  New-York. 

E.  U.  Osborne,  Poiighkeep.ie.  N.  y. 

P.  M.  ISiegen.  Ilobhs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

A.  N.  Webb.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

D.  E.  Teal  &  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

D.  .1.  WoodworM,.  Yorkshire.  N.  Y. 

Babcocs  in  .-.,  I',  !  oslt,  N.  Y. 

|sc.  N.Y. 


.1.  1. 


While  i:  Fuller.  I 

inghampton,  N.  Y. 

J           -.    :. .    1,  1. 

.  N.J. 

C.  II.  Rai  ■  on  1,  i 

ii,',    n.  Pa. 

Wm.  Slit.-    ,  M    1 

Worts  ,v-  i  ■,..  I  oli 

a.  \v.  i -,,p. ■:-,.. d. 

Mich. 

Cock  A  Thomas. 

Milaninzoo,  Mich. 

Moses  11.  I.ee.  Fd 

vaf.bburg,  Mich. 

G.  A.Colby,  Nllc  = 

Mich. 

J.  II.  Flsilfcr,  F.  S 

iglnaw,  Mich. 

Doalle  ,v  l'-;ir'lian 

Alpena,  Mich. 

.1.    !■:.  I'.oii.-hi-.-C.e, 

lisli  iwaka,  Indiana. 

Geo.  A.V, 

Prairie  Far        1 

w 1.  Chicago,   Illihois. 

10-  ,   I  is  eb   .    •     . 

i     ...l.lw  ,.",1,111. 

(.,  II.  s  i            !     , 

g-syille.  111. 

.1,  Widiu    •.,  1     | 

11.  Ford,  P.  i  '    ,    1 

IV  M.  '  -.1 lb. 

nor.  III. 

Polo.  III. 

Mw-rs.y  c,..,  in... 

niilc'lon.  111. 

E.  P.  Allisft  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

il  Icon,  Wis. 

Owen  Whitney  & 

(  ....  Footoville,  Wis. 

Dailv  Gazelle  I    ■ 

Ii  -, .  nport,  bova. 

Chandler  &  Frosl 

Timothv  Allen.  Yv 

-     1       at,  Iowa. 

IsaacD.  Spear.  Mobile,  Ala. 

E.  M.  Ivens.v  Co..  New  I  irleaus,  La. 
J.  P.  Dab-.  Nashville,  Tcnn. 
Plant  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
,1.  C.  Anslin.  Cosuniuns,  Cal. 
E.  G    Bradley,  Cotton  Plant,  Ark. 
Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application 
to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 

Gale's  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter. 

Fullu  warranted  for  three  years. 

Agricultural  Boilers,  Vegetable  Cutters, 
Circular  Saw,  In  frame,  for  Cutting  Fire- 
wood, Splitting  Boards,  etc. 

Draining  Spades,  Scoops,  &e. 

Cliffs  Aerating  Churns. 

Special  attention  given  to  furnishing  choice  breeds  of 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  &c. 

Send  for  Price  I.isfto  JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS, 

181  Water-st,  New  York. 


KNOX'S  SEED  STORE  &T   YOUR  DOOR.—  KNOX'S   NURSERY    AT  TOUR    DOOR— See 

See  "  Seed  by  Mail,"  page  71.  page  »». 


Premium  Draff-Saw  and  Horse-Power 

For  cutting  Loss  into  Fire-wood,  si  1 1 IT  for  Shingles,  Staves, 

etc.,  .  le.     S.  lei   lor  Circular. 

HLVMYFII,   NORTON'  ,V  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE    UURLIrVUTON 

FREE    FRUIT-BOX. 


fl 


r~~x 


L 


PATENTED  JAN'T  10,  1865. 
FOR 

Marketing  Berries 

and  Small  Fruits. 

The  Manufacturers  of  these 
cheap  and  popular  Boxes  are 
now  prepared  to  offer  them 
in  any  quantity,  either  made 
up  ready  for  use  or  packed  in 
flats  for  distant  transport- 
ation. 

Having  introduced  a 


New  Featuek 

to  the  box  by  which  its  ap- 
pearance is  much  improved  . 
and  a  new  object  gained,  they  \J 

invite  Fruit  Growers  and 
Dealers  to  send  for  a  Circular 
giving  full  description  and 
list  of  prices,  to  the 


BURLINGTON   MANUFACT'RING  CO., 
Burlington,    N.    J. 

Or  to  GEO.  H.  CLARKE,  Agent,  43G  Broadway,  New  Torlc. 
Philadelphia  Office,  B.  L.  .TAME*,  24  N.  Water-st. 


$ 


Ohn* 


'%»lC,asSj 


Light.  Portable,  Cheap,  perfect  protection  and  thorough 
vennl  ition.    best  invention  for  the  torcing  and  protecting 
or  early  vegetables.    For  sale  t.y  So,-.!. men  and  Agricultur- 
al Healers  generally.    Wholesale   Depot,  7  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
I.  St.  JOHN,  Invt.  and  Patentee,  Stamford,  Conn. 


AMERICAN'   INSTITI-TF  Fair,    Oct.  "J~,  1867.  AWARDED 


and  finish.    Sold  by  all  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Houses. 
America     A  "    i*  for  Jan.  1S63,  savs:    "We  have 

hilherlo   been  I. ic'i   del, eii, lent  upon   Kiigland  for  our 

lest  eutlcrv,  and  sin  c|.. shears  w.  ■■■  ■  -,-.■,.  ,.,.  Hardly 
Milling  lo  trust,  wiihout  the  t,  -'  .:'■■-•■..  eir  own  favorablu 

impression  in  regard  lo  the  exr.-n,  n [  these  sheep  shears, 

made  by  Henry  Seymour  ifc  '  ...  •  1  this  cite,  we  have  sub- 
milted  them  to  tlie'jiidgiiici.t  ,.!'  •■:  ..tied  she-p  .shearers. 
who  are  much  pleased  with  them,  and  to  experts  in  steel 
manufactures,  who  pronounce  an  unqualified  approval, 
confirming  us  in  our  own  opinions." 


[F    RESPONSIBLE    FARMERS    will    guarantee 
that  ti       '   ill  have  back  our  Cutlers  or  our  par.  we  will 
st  their  i        at  wi  »  Qale"i    Copper   Strip    /',  -I 


The  American  Paint— For  Hoofs. 

Tin  or  Shingle.  New.  Old,  Or  Leahy.    Will  not  corrode  met- 

als.  exposure  has  no  .Heel.     Warranted  pure.     Furnished  or 
applied  by        CIIAKLES  DIMON,  MI  Pearl  si.,  New  York. 


Send  lor  Cireula 


P.  O.  box  W.l I. 


€HEESE  VATS  for  Farm  Dairies;  Roe's  patent 
the  be-t  ill  Ihe  world.  Hoe's  newly  improved  Vats  for 
Associated  Haines  and  Factories;  the  best  and  the  cheapest. 
Circulars  and  ihrcclioiis  ha  ,-h. -.-,.•  n    .king.  o|' 

11.  A.  P.OE,  Madison,  Lake  Co..  Ohio. 

SEND  at  ONCE  for  KNOX'S  SMAjLX    FRTUT 
CATAl.OGlTK.-Sec  page  73. 


1368. 
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CORN    SMELLER. 

The  best  in  the  World  is  the 

improved 

Bnrrall's  Patent  Iron 

Coin  Sheller, 

to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
of  the  Manufacturers. 
DOWNES  &  CO.'S  MF'G.  CO., 
S.  S.  GOILU, 
Superintendent, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Bend  for  Kn 


i  Seed  Catalog! 


page  71. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 
rh.-ap  and  porUbjp.    Just  the  thins  for  the  Artisan  or 
Aniatetir.     Send  fur  drseripiive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

KNOX'S  NURSERY   AT   YOUR  DOOR.-Scc 
page  7:i. 


Important  to  Farmers. 

A  HORSE  DOCTOR  FREE. 

The  attention  of  farmers  and  of  all  owners  of  horses  and  cattle 
is  called  to  the  iaet  that  the  old  i^tabliHln-d  weekly  newspaper. 
■■  Wi  i.kks'  S I'll: it  nF  the  Times,"  employs  upon,  its  columns 
a  eeli -iH-nlci I  Veterinary  Processor,  whose  tlutv  it  is  to  answer 
all  questions  i-elatimx  to  >iek  or  injured  horses  and  cattle 
i  ii;M  u in y  lii'smt  to  the  paper  by  mail.  The  replies  of  the 
Pmfcstfiir  to  the^i- (iue-t;<'ii^  jtppear  in  the  next  number  of 
Hie  paper,  and  are  always  aermnpanied  by  a  prescription, 
thus  etialilim;  evrvlio.lv  lo  >erul  inize  li is  mode  of  treatment, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy.  These  answers  and 
prescriptions  are  i:iyen  free  to  whoever  may  ask  for  them, 
whether  subscribers   to  the  paper  or  not ;  so  that    the  whole 


cost  of  tin*  prescription  is  the  postage  of  the  letter  statin; 
flic  complaint  and  the  price  of  the  next  c:>pv  of  The  Spikit 

Main-  remarkable  cures  of  valuable  animals  have  been  made 


through  the  medium  of  this  department.  Owners  of  h 
or  cattle  are  therefore  advised  to -o  to  anv  news-stand  and 
buv  a  copy  of  the  paper,  that  they  tuav  examine  this  import- 
ant feature  tor  themselves.  The  subscription  price  of  "THE 
Si-i  i:i  r,"  which  is  a  hi-^li  class  spurt  im;  journal  of  forty  years' 
standing,  is  $3  a  ve;u\    Addj 


SKM)  at  ONCE   for  KNOX'S  SMALL  FRUIT 
CATALOGUE Seepage  73. 


Thirtieth  Thousand! 


THE  TEMPLE  CHOIR,  A  new  Collection  of  Sacral 
nml  Secular  Music  fur  Choirs  ami  Singing  schools,  by 
TI1EO.  F.  SEWARD.  LOWELL  MASON,  ami 
WILLIAM  B.  BRADBURY,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  September  last,  has  already 

Reached  its  Thirtieth  Thousand ! 

Better  evidence  of  its  acceptability  to  the  public,  that  it 
pleases  those  who  examine  it,  could  not  be  afforded.  IT  IS 
UNCJliKSTIOSAISLTTHE  MOST  POPULAR  MUSIC  BOOK 
PUBLISHED  I\  THIS  COUNTRY  For.  MANY  YEARS. 

It  contains  much  new  music  by  its  authors,  as  well  as 

manyothcrof  the  must  popular  composers.    Rarely  has  such 

variety  been  Included  In  one  volume,    its  singing-school 

Department  is  very  lull   and  complete;    and   it  contains  a 

aberofnew  glees,  for  Choir  practice,  etc.   It  is  very 

In  Its  Anthem  department. 

We  have  never  published  a  book  which  seemed  to  give 

Isfactlon.      ssi    large    octavo    pages, 


Pri 


11.50. 


MASON  BROTHERS, 

r»95  Broadway,  Nei 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

l->4  Trcmontwstrect,  Boston. 


KNOX'S   SEED  STORE    AT    YOUR  DOOll.- 
Sec  "  Seed  l>y  Mall,"  page  71. 

nPROTTING   HORSES    AND  HOW  TO  TRAIN 
■"-  THEM.    Kow  Ready: 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

EMBRACING    BREEDING,   REARING,  AND  TRAINING 

TROTTERS;     PREPARATION     FOR    RACES; 

MANAGEMENT   IN  THE  STABLE;   ON 

THE  TRACK;  HORSE  LIFE,  &c,  &c. 

Including  a  liiviife  Portrait  of  Dexter,  with  an  Appendix 

containing  the  history  of  lii*  performances, 

BT  JOSEPH  CAIRN  SIMPSON. 

-volume,  tinted  paper,  beveled  boards,  green 

and  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  back  and  sides.    Price  fS.    Published 

by  W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  ADAMS,  No.  4W   Broome-st,  New 

York.      For  sale  by  all    booksellers,  and  mailed  free   of 

postage. 


THE  CHRISTIAN. 

A  large,  live,  eight  page  monthly,  religions,  and  family 
paper,  containing  facts,  incident-,   tales,  sk.-tches,   music 

I iry.es itions,  stories,  and  pictures  far  the  young,  large 

print  i,.r  the  old,  sometl  Ins  for  saints  and  sinners,  one  and 
all.    Ho       '  ■.      uism,  controversy,  polities,  puflis,  pills,  or 

I'.ii.-nt  ■!!.■■-  a..uii.  !.    <»nly  cti  c.miis  a   year.ln 

:r!i:.nr,..  T.  ii  copies  for  8",.  Semi  10  cents  lor  ///,■,  ■■ 
.  l.olore  vo„  r.M-got  it.  V..1.  Ill  eoinmroiers  .1:,,,. 
1.  HN.  One  liumlrell  new.  stirring  Tl'arls  lor  81. 
A.hlress  all  orders  to  H.  L.  HASTlVfiS.  UTarmuL 
I  : :-.'  i  IlKpesiroKV.  |<1  i.ixpw.i.  SriiEur,  Boston,  Mass., 
in  Hie  rear  of  the  Post-Office. 

KNOX'S   NURSERY   AT  YOUR   DOOR.-Sce 

page  7  J. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 


HENRY  C.  BOWEN,    PUBLISHER, 

No.  5  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 

THE  LARGEST  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

THE  CHEAPEST  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

THE  LAHGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  "WORLD. 

ITS  CASH  RECEIPTS 
the  past  year  larger  than  ever  before. 

Its  cash  receipts  the  past  six  months  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore during  the  corresponding  period. 

Its  cash  receipts  during  the  past  three  months  larger  than 
ever  before. 
It  employs  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country. 
It  pays  more  for  its  weekly  contributions  than  any  other 
three  religious  papers  in  the  country. 

It  discusses  boldly  and  fearlessly  all  religious,  moral,  and 
political  topics. 

Its  writers  are  chosen  from  all  the  leading  Christian  de- 
nominations. 
It  aims  to  be  a  champion  for  truth  and  equity. 
It  is  unsectarian,  and  earnestly  seeks  Christian  union. 
Its  prospects  for  increased  usefulness  and  prosperity  were 
never  so  great  as  now. 

Its  expenditures  the  coming  year  will  be  far  greater  than 
ever  before. 
It  will  have  more  special  departments  than  ever  before. 
It  will  have  more  religious  news  than  ever  before. 
It  will  take  a  decided  interest  in  the  coming  great  Presi- 
dential coutest. 

It  will  earnestly  seek  the  moral,  political,  and  religions 
interests  of  the  whole  people  of  the  nation,  irrespective  of 
race,  color,  or  condition. 

It  will  discuss  freely  all  financial  matters  from  a  high 
moral  stand-poiut. 

It  will  insist  that  every  engagement  and  obligation  of  the 
country  shall  be  promptly  met  with  gold. 

It  will  oppose,  under  present  circumstances,  any  further 
contraction  of  the  currency. 

It  will  not  be  In  haste  to  give  political  power  to  those  who 
have  been  rebels. 

It  will  advocate  reconstruction  on  a  basis  (and  that  only) 
of  exact  and  impartial  justice. 

It  will  oppose  all  political  manceuvering  and  machinery 
calculated  to  lower  the  standard  of  national  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. 

It  will  consecrate  itself  with  all  its  power  and"  influence  to 
the  great  work  of  moral,  political,  and  religious  reform  and 
Christian  freedom,  the  world  over. 

We  ask  no  subscriptions  to  support  us  as  a  charitable  in- 
stitution. 

"We  ask  friends  to  help  us  In  increasing  our  circulation  and 
usefulness,  if  they  believe  we  arc  doing  good,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

We  expect  to  give  in  every  number  of  the  papnr  through 
the  year  reading  matter  to  the  extent  of  any  ordinary-sized 
volume  of  300  pages  sold  at  the  book-stores. 

We  expect  every  subscriber  of  the  paper  to  B&y  that  the 
money  paid  for 

THE    INDEPENDENT 

Is  the  best  investment  of  its  character  he  has  ever  made. 

We  expect  to  have  a  good  measure  of  success  In  what  wc 
shall  aim  to  do.  We  expect  some  opposition  from  rival 
newspapers,  some  criticisms  for  mistakes  of  judgment,  some 
fault  flndin  ;  because  see  are  radical,  and  lots  of  advice,  a3 
usual,  from  all  quarters ;  but,  Notwithstanding,  we  expect 
to  live  an. I  thrive,  and  do  more  good,  perhaps,  than  ever 
before. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 


PRICE  S3.50  PER    ANNUM   TO  MAIL    SUBSCRIBERS, 

OR  S3   BY  CARRIERS  IN"    NEW  YORK 

AND  BROOKLYN. 

GREAT  NEW-YEAR'S  NUMBER. 

SPECIAL  CONRIBUTIONS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

GEN.  GRANT  FOR  PRESIDENT. 

By  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

Senator  United  States  from  Massachusetss. 

THE  LOST  IMAGE. 
Ciiaptkr  First. 
A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  STORY, 
written  expressly  for 

THE    INDEPENDENT, 

By  an  eminent 

Orthodox  Clergyman, 

and  destined,  we  believe,  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular, 

racy,  and  instructive  series  of  contributions  ever 

given  to  a  religious  newspaper. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

A  beautiful  and  touching  contribution  from 

Rev.  T.  M.  Post,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis. 

A  NEW  DISCOVERY- 
By  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

THE  CHRISTMAS   CHRIST. 

A  Poem. 

By  Mary  Clemmer  Ames,  Washington,  D.  C, 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

By  President  Sturtevant, 

Of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 

TnE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Spear,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LAW  AND  LOYE. 
By  Rev.  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  New  York. 

A  STORY  FOR  WILLIE. 
By  Grace  Greenwood,  Philadelphia. 

FATHER  HECKER  ON*  MARTIN  LUTHER. 
By  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin. 

THE  CRY  OF  TnE  POOR. 
A  Poem.    By  Carl  Spenoek. 

AROMA  AND  IIELA. 
A  Beautiful  Story  for  Children. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  DOVES. 

AN  ORIGINAL  POEM. 

THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  LABORS  OK  BENJAMIN  LUNDY 

ROSES  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 
By  Robert  Morris  Copeland,  Boston. 

EDITORIALS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

TnE  Christian  Year. 

American    Periodicals. 

Ax  Honor  Declined. 

Labor  Question  in  England. 

The  Question  of  Races. 

The  Stbuggle  in  Louisiana. 

Our  Letter-Bag. 

Slavery  in  Kentucky. 

Thrift  of  the  Negroes. 

Letter  from  Washington-. 

Letter  from  Chicago. 

Personal  Items. 

Religious   Intelligence. 

News  OF  THE  Week. 

f<  >RBiON    News. 

Editor's  Book-Table. 

Commercial   and  Financial. 

Wall-street  Talk    News  and  GossIP. 

Money  Market. 

Dry-Goods  Report. 

Latest   Dry-Goods  Quotations. 

(.General  Market  Report. 

Prices  Current. 

Cattle   Market. 

Every  new  subscriber  to  THE  INDEPENDENT  v*M  oa 

I   presented  with  a  copy  of 

"OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS" 
for  twelve  months,  the  price  of  which  Is  $J,  or 

"SIX  MONTHS  AT  THE   WHITE  HOUSE  WITH 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN* 

By  F.  B.  Carpenter.  Esq. 

One  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  published.    Price  $1.50. 

Wc  have  already  given  away  of  this  volume  over 

TWELVE  THOUSAND  COPIES. 

Old  subscribers  (not  In  arrears)  sending  us  $3  to   ren^w 

their  subscription,  will  also  he  presented  with  "Our  Yocnq 

Folks,"  Cor  one  year,  or  "Carpenter's  Six  Months  at 

the  White  QoUSB."    Address 

HENRY  C.  BOWEV,  Publisher, 

No.  5  Bcekman-strect,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN   AGRICULTURIST. 


[Februaey, 


HORTICULTURIST 

ALMANAC,   1868, 

With  descriptions  and  twenty  five  illustrations  of  new  and 
best  varieties  of  KaspbeiTics,  Blackberries,  and  Strawber- 
ries, contain*  valuable  information  to  all  who  are  about 
planting  either  for  private  use  or  market  purposes,  Sent 
post-paid  lor  out;  three  cent  sti 


15  to  *SO  Days  Earlier. 

Keyes'  Early  Prolific  Tomato. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

Again  offer  genuine  seeds  raised  by  them,  of  this  moat  val- 
uable Tomato,  wbieh  has  proved  from  15  to  30  days  earlier 
than  any  other  kind. 

J.  S.  Sewall.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  savs:  "It  is  one  month  ear- 
lier than  the  Tilden."  I'.  He.vdeiiso.n-,  New  York,  says  "  it 
ripens  iis  general  crop  ahtint  IT,  <la>/<  e/rrii ■  r  llian  am'  other 
variety."  D.  I.axih-.ktii  a-  Son-,  Philadelphia,  say  thai  "it 
is  a  teeek  earlier,  and  I  111'    iseiiougii    lo    make 


til.' 


,';irli 

fib*.. 


for™?,; 
"it  isn 
Stlve 
nllothi.,.. 

the  'I'ilden  or  Frill's,  and  imreh  more  ji-rnlnerire"  Judge 
J.  Kim:,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  savs:  "  it  is  deeidedlv  the  finest 
flint  ot  the  kind  lie  has  vet  raised.  It  is  not  only  15  to  20  </,;//« 
earlier,  hut  belter  flavored,  all  acquisition  bevond  dispute.' 
The  G\r.i>E\Hi;s' (.'in:.. milk  savs  It  is  "  iltogother  a  first- 
class  variety." 

Hundreds  of  similar  testimonials  might  be  added  from  all 
parts  ot  the  United  States. 

Single  packets  of  seeds,  25  cts.    The  trade  supplied  by  the 
100  or  1,000.    Address  IKiVKV  &  CO.. 

53  North  Market--!.,  Foston.   Mass. 


Send  for  Knox's  Sectl  Cataloa 


i.— See  page  71. 


Geneva  JXrir-sery. 
Fruit   Trees   and   Grape    Vine?. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  2  years  old,  yery  thrifty. 

Dwarf  and  standard  Pears.  good  assortment. 

Dwarf  Cherry.  1    and  2  years  old,   mostly  Karlv  liiohmond. 

Standard  Cherry,  1.  '.'.  and  1  years  old.  line  stock 

Plum  Trees,  4  years  old,   2d  size  ;  l  year  old.  1st  class. 

Peach  Trees,  1  year  old,  tliriltv,  and  good  selection. 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants,  lo-st  kinds. 

Grape  Vines,  a  largo  stock  at  very  low  prices. 

All  the  leading  sorts,  fine,  strong  plants. 

STOCKS  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

Apple,  Pear.  Plum.  Cherry,  and  Quince  Stocks.    Doueain 
Stocks  lor  Dwarfs.    Send  for  our  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

W.  it  T.  SMITH,  Geneva.  N.   Y. 

SEND  at  ONCE  for  KNOX'S  SMAliL  FRUIT 
CATALOGUE See  page  73. 

TO  FARMERS  &   PLANTERS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  20,000  Tons 

f  Double    1I<  Mn«.l    PoudnUe,  marie 

om  the  Night  Soil,    Won,}.  Offal,    ami      //,.,,/ 

nimalaot   New  York  City,  tor  which  thev 

lbng  term  of 

.  ..e   Dollar-*    per 

Ton.    This  article  is    ihllv  irna.  ante,-l  to  hf  as 

good,  weight  lor  ir,>iqht,  as  anv  Sixty  or  Sevcn- 

nliate  in  ninki't.     The  re- 


,  and  double  the 


weeks  earli 

rience  ot    hnmlre-ls  ,,(  fan 

be  sent  free  to 


y  one  applying  by  letter  or  oth 

HE  LODI  MAXUFACTT'IIiyc, 
06  Courtlamlt-st.,  Ne 


BOSTON   MARKET   CELERY. 

Hovey  &  Co..  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  pure,  new  seed 
of  this  unrivaled  Celery,  introduced  bv  them  to  the  trade  a 
lew  vears  since.  It  has  been  often  asked  why  such  Celery 
eoithl  be  loiinil  in  no  mhiT  niarki't. 

Sent  by  mail  for  •,',".  cts.  per  packet.         TTOVKY  &  CO 

53  North  Market-st..  Boston,  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES. 


!  kinds 
filled  in  the  order  re 
Hail  or  Express  as  di 


HAKISON  POTATOES  delivered  per  Express 
per  barrel,  $13.00.  Early  Goodrich.  .$,.(111.  These  are 
my  own  growing.  The  yield  of  the  Harison  about  alio  hush- 
elsto  the  ana-;  Goodrich,  linn.     Aildro.s 

Wm.  S.  CAP.PENTEIi,  150  Reade-st.,  New  York. 


Send  for  Knox's  Seed  Catalos 


-See  page  71. 


Soraro  Journal  and  Farm    Machinist. 

Devoted  to  Northern  Cane  Culture,  Farm  Machinery,  and 
Progressive  Husbandry. 

Teems:  1  copy  1  year 50  cts. 

4  copies,  1  year $1.50. 

Specimen  numbers  free.    Address 

SORGO  JOURNAL  &  FARM  MACHINIST, 

110.  Mnin-st..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

EYES'    EARLY   PROLIFIC  TOMATO   SENT 
post-paid  to  any  address  for  15  cts.  per  packet. 

Wk.  C.  HART,  vVaUleii,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 


K 


FOR  SALE. 
A  Valuable   Conntry  Stat  and   Farm  of  40 

Acres  between  Maman -k  and  White  Plains.  Westehe^t- 

er  Co  .  N.  Y  in  a  region  celebrated  P>r  its  salubrity,  l'ertility 
and  beautv.  and  situated  on  hi-h  -mnml,  eomniaiultii-  ex- 
tensive views  in  everv  direction,  meludinir  "<>  miles  of  L.  I. 
Sound.  Land  in  prime  condition.  Buitdimis  new  and  rom- 
mndi'ins,  Tins  place  was  bought,  improved,  and  oeeupied 
by  the  owner  la  merchant),  for  the  benefit  ol  his  health,  and 
heimj;  no  longer  needed,  is  offered  Willi  stoelc.  crops,  and 
iniplemeiits,  at  a  threat  bargain.     Call  on  or  address 

G.  C.  IIALSTED,  4".  WMte-st.,  New  York. 


Tliese  beautiful  Boxc 
with  unprecedented  su 
Strawberries  and  all  s 
$10  per  l.OOO,  lor  J 


n   be  readilv  and 

■  hundred  sent  on 

Send  for  Cir- 


AGENTS    WANTED. 

Beautify  your  homes  with  those  superb  Chromos  of 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

and  Its  companion, 

LAKE  GEORGE. 

These  Chromos  are  each  15  by  20  inches  in  size,  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  equaling  in  effect  flue 

OIL  PAINTINGS. 

In  order  that  a  million  homes  in  our  country  maybe  made 
more  attractive,  the  priceof  tliese  handsome  Chromos  has 
been  fixed  at  only  $5  each,  so  thai  every  family  may  enjoy  a 
luxury  at  a  trilling;  cost.  Agents  can  make  money  in  can- 
vassing for  them,  and  will  receive  exclusive  territory. 

SEND  FOE,  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


W.  H.  POOTHROYD, 
20.")  Jefferson  Ave* 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  S.  QTTACKENBUSH, 
102  William-street, 
New  Tork. 


w 


rANTED— AGENTS- 


FOB   Dll.  GEO.   II.   DAbD'S   AMERICAN    HORSE  AND 
CATTLE  DOCTOR. 
This  work,  as  iis  name  indicates,  is  a  full  and  reliable 
treatise  on  all  the  Diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Hogs,  and  embraces  Breeding,  Hearing,  Management,  Im- 
provement and  Preservation  of  Live  Stock.    It  is.  therefore, 
a  Complete  Stock  Manual,  and  as  such  is  without  a  rival 
worthy  the  name.    This  work  is  -aiiiin^  an   immense  popu- 
larity, and  must  eventually  crowd  out  all  others.    Territory 
open  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  our  usual  liberal  terms. 
R.  W.  CARROLL *&  CO., 

Publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SEND  at  OIVCE  for  KNOX'S  SMALL  FRUIT 
CATALOGUE See  page  73. 


Out  Turing  Folks 


ittaor  of  "John  Halifa 


Tll'KNciK  &   I'lEI-IK,  Piibli-hers,  Boston. 


.JEW    EDITION  of    SILVER'S  NEW 

Lvf  POIILTP.T  BOOK  tolls  how  to  have    fresh 

*  everv  week  in  the  vein'.    K'i  one  owning  a 

i-  "t   fowls  shutihi  he  without   a  copy.    Sent 

■  for  r,u  cents.     Address 

L.  B.  SILVE1I,  Salem,  Ohio. 


:ure,  and  the  Pruelirnl  stair  limhl  r.    Price  $10  each,  post- 
paid.   Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

A.  J.  BICKNELL.  Publisher,  Troy,  N.  T. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  a  hook  that  every  Farm- 
er ought  lo  lci\c.  is.'itio  copies  sold  in  a  few  months. 
We  have  agents  making  over  Sin  per  week.  Good  business 
for  Farmers  and  Fiirino:  *  sons  during  tie'  winter.  Address 
ZEGLER,  MoCUKDY  &  CO.,  01 1  Areh-sl.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PUZZLE  PICTURE  sent  free 
to  all.    something  entirelv  new.    S.  G.  S1IEAFFE1!  i 
CO.,  Photographers,  Hanover,  Penn. 


Send  for  Knox's  Seed  Catalogue.— See  page  71. 


GRAPE  VINES.— We  offer  very  fine 
Plants  at  the  following  low  rates : 
Delaware,  1  year,   $20   per   100,  $150 

1,000;    2  years,  $25  per  100,  $200  per 

1,000. 
Ives'  Seedling,    1   year,    $20   per    100, 

$150  per  1,000;  2  years,  $25  per  100, 

$200  per  1,000. 
Iona  and  Israella,  1  year,  $20  per  100, 

$150  per  1,000. 
Concord,  1  year,  $10  per  100,  $70  per 

1,000. 
Hartford  Prolific,  $15  per  100,  $120 

per  1,000. 
Rogers'  Hybrids,  $25  per  100. 

For  these  low  prices  we  shall  send 
plants  of  the  best  quality. 

For  rates  for  large  quantities  and  for 
Catalogue  containing  prices  of  the  other 
sorts  of  Vines,  including  those  of  the 
second  and  third  quality,  address 

PARSONS  &  CO., 
Flushing,  near  New  York. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

"Charles  Downing."— This  fine  varietv  was  raised  by  J.  S. 
Downer,  of  Todd  Co..  Ky.,  and  is  considered  (he  best  new 
variety  known,  hy  such  men  as  Charles  Downing,  of  New- 
burgh,  I':"!,  lliiirlier,  Horticultural  Fditor  of  American 
Agt  ieullii!  .-',  It,  -.  Median,  Editor  of  Gardeners'  Monthly, 
and  otheis.  ilo-Ii-  I 'owning,  who  fruited  this  varietv  last 
season  says  i'  is  certainlv  vcrv  promising,  and  from  what.  I 
have  seen  this  season,  think  it  will  prove  nil  acquisition,  and 
for  vigor,  productiveness,  size,  and  quality,  combined,  think 
il  superior  to  anv  new  sort,  plants  *",  doz.;  $25.  pill;  $150.  moil; 
isi'.im,  Minn.  The  i.dliiwiiig  have  been  selected  from  100  varie- 
ties, all  are  native  seedlings,  and  very  promising,  except 
Gloedes  Perpetual  Pine,  Jucunda,  and  President,  tliese  three 
are  from  France. 

Gloedes  Perpetual  Pine,  everbearing  varietv,  imported  di- 
rect from  Mr.  Gloedes  bv  me  last  year,  said  to  be  large, 
sweet,  everbearing,  iM  doz.;   $10  100. 

Komevn's  Seedling  promises  to  be  much  more  valuable, 
than  Wilson,  quite  as  productive  and  linn,  large,  bright 
scarlet,  sweet,  $;  doz.;  S  Ontl;    $75  per  1,000. 

Harrison,  a  splendid  new  varietv,  tine,   if!   doz.;  ?10.  100. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  a  magidliren't  berrv,  *'!  doz. ;  ?10,  100. 

Market,    large,    productive,  vcrv  eai  lv,  *'l   doz.  ;  $10,  100. 

These  0  varieties,  one  doz.  each.  J'l.OO. 

Great  Uippowam,  immense  size,  sweet.  $1  doz.:  $3,  100. 

.Tucundn.  st  1'om.rlv  recommended,  vcrv  largo,  *l  doz.;  $1,100. 
'  Durand's  s lling,  better  than  .Turunda.  $1  doz.  ;  $1,  100. 

Hubbard's  S ihng.    large,  productive.  $1  doz.;  $4,  100. 

President,  ctinal  to  Dr.  Xacaise  in  size.  $1  doz.;  $4,  100. 

Stinger   s lling,  large,  productive,  linn,   $1  doz.;  $3,  100. 

Negro,  large,  novel  color,  nearly  black,  $1  doz. ;  *4.  100. 

Ella,  large,  earliest  berrv  known;  linn.  line.  SI  doz.  ;  *4,  100. 

Philadelphia,  a  promising  varictv.vcrveariv.Sl  doz.;  $3,100. 

These  nine  varieties,  one  doz.  each,  lf.a.00. 
White  Alpine,  productive,  sweet  enough  without  sugar,  $1 

doz.;  .$:!  100. 
Fed  Alpine,  a  great  hearer,  continuing  late.Sl  doz.;  $3,  100. 
.Mead's  Seedling,  a  vcrv  line,  large  varietv,  SI    doz.;    j?..  100. 

This  entire  collect  ion,  in, dinting  Charles   Downing.  SlVtlO- 

Address  WM.  s.  CAFFK.N'l'FK.  1MI  Fondest.,  New  York. 


HONEY   L.OCUST. 

Best  hedge  plant  in  cultivation,— hardy,  rapid  grower,  free 
from  disease  and  insects,  and  exceedingly  thorny.    Price  for 
2-year-old  plants,  $1.50  per  hundred.    $S  per  1,000.    Liberal 
reduction  to  the  trade.       HOOPES,  BUO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
CF"  An  immense  crop  of  Peach  Trees  at  low  rates. 


T 


HE    NEW  TOBACCO    Latakia,  brought  from 

Mount  Lebanon  bv  I'.avard  Taylor,  per  packet,  25  cents. 
Ad.'.io.s,   >V.  K.  P.LAII:,  Pleasantville,  llarttord  Co.,  Md. 


REATEST  WONDER  OF   THE  AGE.— Invis- 
ible  Photographs,  a  package  of  them  sent  postage  paid 
2..C1S.     Address  VV     I'.   WE.MYSS,    "o'.   I'.roadway,  N.  Y. 
Agents  supplied   at  SI  per  dozen  packages. 


«', 


Short-TIanfl    Tritliout  a.   Master,    by  which  the 

art  of  taking    down    Sermons,  I,cctni-fs.    S|»'cclu-s,    Trials, 
etc..  mav  he  attained   in   a  few  hours.    Fittv-lourth  edition. 


and  Terms  to  Agent 


SEND  at  OIVCE  for  KNOX'S  SMA1.L.  FRUTT 
CATALOGUE.— See  page  71. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  OWNERS  OF  STOCK. 

TBE  AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL 

AND 

Farmer's    and     Stock     Breeders' 

Advertiser. 
ONLY  $1   PER  ANNUM,  in  ADVANCE. 

A  First  class  Monthly  .Tonrnnl,  devoted  to  Farmliii:  and 
Stock 

■nhnim 

men  C 

to  Age 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  DOCTOR,  FREE. 
The  Publishers  of  the  American  Stock  JorriXAL   have 

MliiMMic'il   :l  V i ■  I  i-riii:irv  I)i']i;irl  lilrlit    111    the  columns  nl   tile 
J.ii-kn  \l. ,  which  is  plareil  under  III"  i-luirie  nt  a  ili-l  in-ui-li. 


Of  charge. 


ed  Veterinary  Profts 

or   whni. 

e  dutv  It  Is  to 

tions  :is  to  the  oilmen 

to  answer  In  print. 

the;  Blionld  be  treate 

given  gratis,  and  thn 

e\  ei \  s 

bscribei  to  tin 

ah\ 


very  Farmer  and  si..i,  lirn.irr  should 

Sent  Free,  .i  Mo's.  for  Nothing. 

En  61  J     DOW    subs 

February.  «  ill  •■  ■■■ 
bt-r  immmIh-,  ,  ,.| 
unm  p;m<-s  „r  i.    ..i 
low  price  ot  fl.ou. 


Thoroughbred    Premium   Chester 
White    Pigs. 

Progeny  of  Tioga  that  have  taken  State  and  United  States 
Premiums.    For  sale  Singly  or  in  Pairs  (not  akin),  of  any 
age.    Carefully  boxed  ami  shipped  by  Express  to  any  part  of 
the  United  states.     Their  safe  arrival  insured. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices,  address 

N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 
Gum  Tree,   Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Hornet  lung1  New. 


month,  showing  "How  to  Write.'1  "How  to  Flourish,"  and 
"How  to  Dra><\"  lircoiniiierulcl  by  the  best  penmen  and 
teachers  In  the  country.  Subscribers  lor  lstlS  receive  the 
Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  numbers  free.  Only  §1  a  year.  If  you 
desire  to  examine  the  paper  be  ion:,  sub^enhimr,  scud  5  cents 
for  a  sample  nmnber;  or  10  cts.  for  a  sample  number  and 
a  beautiful  piece  of  ornamental  penman-hip;  or  T<  cts.  for 
two   different    numbers    ami  j-pliotMirrniiiiH-  lik -s    <>('    1.1 


of  the  Presidents  of  the  U 
form,  with  WftPhtngton 
Pen  Drawing,  31  by  51  inche 


L.  S.  THOMI'f 


din. 


]\rE\V  HARDY  FORGET-ME-NOT  -EMPRESS 
-L*  ELIZABETH.'*— I  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  i'"i'  Hie 
fir>t  time  in  tliis  country  this  new  and  magnificent  hybrid, 
protliieed  at  Selmenborn,  in  Prussia,  by  crossimr  M.  Azoriea 
with   the  old    lormer    Forgef-me-not.     Of  the  richest    "" 


Pent<temous  Clematis,  anil  other  choice  herbaceous  plants, 
etc.  New  Fuchsias,  Verbenas.  Salvias,  and  other  hi-ilding 
plants.  Catalogues  to  any  address.  Wholesale  Catalogues 
to  the  trade.    Agents  wanted.  B.M.WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Missouri  Lands   Tor  Male. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  lands  of  Missouri,  cheap,  fertile,  and 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  furnish  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  to  acquire  rich,  healthy,  and  good  farms  and  homes, 
which  opportunity  never  can  occur  again,  so  near  the  great 
centers  of  population.  The  great  territory  of  North  Missou- 
ri, bounded  north  by  Iowa,  east  by  the  Mississippi,  south  and 
west  by  the  Missouri  River,  contains  abont  2.1,000  square 
miles,  or  sixteen  million  acres  as  desirable  as  any  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri, 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  extends,  Its  eastern  ter- 
mini at  Hannibal  and  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
western  at  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri. 
Excellent  and  cheap  lands  lie  along  side  of  its  track  In  alter- 
nate sections.  Nature  here  has  done  much,  man  but  little. 
The  climate,  so  temperate  and  healthy,  and  a  virgin  soil, 
capable  of  producing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite 
emigrants  from  the  cold  and  bleak  domains  of  the  North,  to 
settle  on  our  rich  and  waiting  prairies.  Slavery  has  been 
tried  here  fifty  years,  and  now  Freedom  will  he  tried  forever. 
Let  the  Industrious  and  enterprising,  rich  and  poor,  come 
and  prosper. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars  and  much  valuable 
Information  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who  wish  to  come,  or 
to  circulate  to  induce  their  friends  to  come  with  them. 

A  Sectional  ill  up  showing  exact  location  of  all  Rail- 
road lands  is  soid  at  30  cents.    Address 

GEO.  L.  HARRIS,    Land  Commissioner,  Hannibal,  Mm. 

Field's  Pear  Culture $1.25 

The  Pear  Garden;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Field,  Illustrations.  Cloth,  ISmo, 
286  pp. 

ORANGE   JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE    AJVCERICA-jN- 

HORTICULTURAL  AMNUAL 


For    1  SOS. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

FOR    EVERY    HOME, 

The  second  number  of  this  serial  is  now  ready  It  con- 
tains a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress  during 
the  past  year,  besides  valuable  articles  from 

EMINENT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  its  pages  are 
HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
PETER  HENDERSON, 
THOMAS  MEEHAN, 
JOSIAH  HOOPES, 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER, 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL, 
DOCTOR  VAN  KEUREN, 

DOCTOR  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 
S.  B.  PARSONS, 

JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
GEORGE  SUCH, 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
JOHN  SAUL, 

JAMES  VICK,  and 
other  well  known  pomological  and  floricnltiiral  writers. 
The  engravings,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  make  it  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. It  contains  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  and  other  useful  matters  of  reference.  Sent 
post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 

COTTON"    CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN". 

WITH  AN   ADDITIONAL   CHAPTER  ON 

COTTON    SEED    AS»    ITS    USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON  F.tftM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

Ill  i\V  THE  CROP  13  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

TILE  COTTON  PLANTERS  CALENDAR. 
PART  n. 

QUALITY,    EXTENT,   AND   CHARACTER  OF  COT- 
TON LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  •  KINDS    OF    COTTON    CULTrVATED   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

now  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP. 

VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT.   AND  ITS  USES. 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.        COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT    POST-PAID.        ...        -        PRICE   $1.50. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE    AMERICAN 


For       1 8  G  8. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

:d  by  everybody. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  and  contains  much  of  inter- 
est to  every  agriculturist.  Besides  the  general  record  of 
agricultural  progress,  it  has  a  valuable  article  on 

Factory  Dairy  Practice, 

By  Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairymen's  Association,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
reasons  for  the  best  practice  and  the  most  approved  ap- 
paratus, buildings,  etc.,  fully  illustrated,  and  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  to  the  novice. 

Sewers    and    Earth    Closets 

In  their  relations  to  Agriculture,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring. 
Winter    Wheat, 

Describing,  with  engravings,  new  and  valuable  varieties, 
by  Joseph  Harris  and  John  Johnston  ; — one  upon 

Scythes    and    Cradles, 

By  John  W.  Douglas,  (fully  illustrated ;)  also  articles  on 
Horse  Breakiug  and  on  Bitting  Colts,  by  Sam'l 

F.  Headly,  Esq.,  (illustrated;)  on  Recent  Progress 
iu  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  ; 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Jurisprudence,  Progress  of  Invention  Affecting  Agricul- 
ture. Valuable  Tables  for  Farmers  and  others,  etc. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  practical,  excellent 
in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  American  Farmers,  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  published. 

In  its  general  features  it  will  bo  like  the  Agricultural 
Annual  for  1SG7,  containing  an  Almanac  and  Calendar, 
and  there  will  be  added  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  etc.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy 
paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANCE  JUDD  St  CO., 

245  Broadway,    New    York. 


HINTS     TO     H0RSEKEEPERS. 

BY  TILE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(frank  forester.) 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 
Ponies— Different  Breeds. 
How  to  Breed  Mules. 
How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 
How  to  Groom  a  Horse. 
How  to  Break  a  Horse. 
How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 
How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 
How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,        -        -        -        -        PRICE,  $1.75. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New- York. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED    1861. 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA      COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO     FULL     CARGOES 
OP  THE  FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  Golden  State. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  stop  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  fluest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  dis- 
trict of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  liueness  and  delica- 
cy of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  outof  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex- 
Change  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
3  00  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

0th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  hi  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  IS  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.    The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storage-,  cooperages  ami  wastes,  and 
add -the -original  cost  of  the  Tea.it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
We  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country. 
Consumers  hi  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
Of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware- 
houses in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get 
Up  a  Club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each  person 
wishing  to  Join  in  a  Club,  say  lnnv  much  tea  or  coffee  he 
wants  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from  our  Price  List,  as 
published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names, 
kinds,  and  amounts  plainly  on  the  list  as  seen  in  the  Club 
Order  published  below,  and  when  the  ClUh  Is  complete  send 
it  to  as  by  mail,  and  wc  will  put  each  party's  goods  in  sep- 
arate packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost, s  i  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution— 
each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
The  cost  Of  transportation  the  members  can  divide  equitably 
among  themselves.     See  club-list  in  Jan.  No.  of  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  lor  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
hut  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  np  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford,.  We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  setting  their  Teas  ol"  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST    OF    TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  SOc.,  90c.  best  ?l  Y<  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c,  sue,  90c,  hest  $1  per  It.. 

ENGLISH   BREAKFAST   (Black),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

$1/30  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  §1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON   (Green),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.23  per 

pound. 
TJNCOLOPED  JAPAN,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  |1.2o  per  pounC, 
GUNPOWDER  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE.  20c,  25c,  30c,  35c.,best  40c  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET. 
Post-Office  Box,  564:3,  New  York  City. 

Evidence    After    Two    Year's    Trial. 

Treasury  Department,? 
Fourth  Auditor's  Office,  Washington,  Dec.  31, 1SGT.      J 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
The  accompanying  list  completes  the  second  year  of  the 
existence  of  this  Club,  and  what  I  said  to  you  one  year  ago, 
I  can  say  again  now,  and  that  is,  that  the  Club  has  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  goods  received  of  your  house,  and 
is  abundantly  satisfied  that  better  articles  and  lower  prices 
can  be  obtained  there  than  at  any  other  "house"  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

If  two  year's  experience  is  any  criterion  for  judgment, 
then     the    public    can    rest   satisfied    that    "The    Great 
American  Tea  Company"  is  no  humbug. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  CASS  CARPENTER. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries:— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with- 
out its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  "there 
is  no  humbug  about  the  establishment." 

[V.  B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  (beside  the  Express  charges,)  by 
sending  directly  to  "The  Great  American 
Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  arc  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  In  any  case,  authorize  the 
use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
of  "Great  American  Tea  Company."  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 


Great  American  Tea   Company, 

Nos.  3  |   and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office   Box,   5,643,   New   York   City 


GUANO. 

No.  1  Peruvian. 

Soluble  Phospho-Peruvian. 

Aiiiuioniated  Soluble  Pacific. 

Baker's  and  Jarvis  Island,  and  Bolivian, 

(best  South  Pacific  Phosphatic  Guanos).  Also.  West  India 
Phosphatic  Guanos,  Fish  Guano  and  ground  Land  Plaster; 
for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
above-mentioned  Soluble  Phospho-Peru- 
vian, and  Aiiiuioniated  .Soluble  Pacific 
Guanos,  which  are  rich  compounds  of  "  BAKER'S  ISL- 
AND," "BOLIVIAN,"  No.  1  PERUVIAN  Guanos,  and  An- 
imal matter,  analyzing  f>0  percent,  bone  phosphate,  (ren- 
dered soluble),  and  yielding  25  to  30  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid,  making  most  concentrated  and  profitable  fertilizers: 
combining  the  chief  mineral  constituents  of  all  vegetation, 
and  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  all  soils  and  crops,  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly  tested  by  practical  and  scientific  farm- 
ers and  planters,  from  whom  the  highest  testimonials  have 
been  received.    Apply  to 

JOHN  B.  SARDY, 

58  South  Street,  cor.  Wall, 

NEW-YORK. 

For  furtlier  particulars  send    for    Pamphlet. 

HE    FLORENCE    SEWING     MACHINE  was 
anted  the    first   Prize  at  the  recent  Fair  or  the 

AMERICAN    INSTITUTE. 
Office  uirl  Salesroom.  '>!>"'  Broadway. 

Brooklyn  Office.  JS1  Fulton  st. 

THE  CIIP.ISTIAN.— GOcts.  a  year.    :5  specimens,  10  cts. 

ft.  L.  HASTINGS,  Boston,  Mass.    See  AilverlUtMiieni,  pp.  T7. 
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WEED    KILLING    MADE     EASY 
by  Allen's  Weeding  Hoe     Everybody 
likes  it,  and  everybody  should    have  it.    Ask 
yuiir  hum  chant  to  iret  it  for  you. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

GEO.  P.  ALLEN, 
Woodbury.  Conn. 

lenportiiiit  Notice. 

Tlii'   Silrers'    Patent    Broom    in  which    the   brush   is  80 

cla-lie  that   it  wears  twice   as   I0112   as   the    old   fashioned 

tied  In in, sweeps   with  half  the  etiort,  and  does  not    injure 

the  hnest  carpet,  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  enables  every 
tanner  to  make  his  own  broom.  As  now  manufactured, 
with  a  wrought  iron  loop  and  seatnle.-s  brass  cap.  ilnvarn 
acknowledged  In-  the  'JiUlilO  lamilics  who  arc  usiin-  them  to 
he  the  best  ami  most  beautiful  brooms  in  America.  At  the 
low  price  we  now  offer  them,  any  actiye  man  can  make 
money  rapidly.  Aleuts  wanted.  Also.  County  and  Slate 
rmhls  lor  s,lc  at  a  low  lijnre.  Sample  sent  bv  mail,  pre- 
paid, lor  Sl.-.ll.  Send  for  our  new  Circular  to 
C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO  ,  23  Cliff-st.,  New  York. 

GRAPE  VIINES. 

Iona,  Israella,  Delaware,  and    Diana. 

My  stock  which  is  large,  consists  chiefly  of  these  our  best 
kinds,  but  includes  all  of  the  leading  varieties.  Including 
Ives'  Seedling. 

I  offer  vines  of  Iona  and  Israella  of  surpassing  quality,  for 
Garden  and  Vineyard,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  cheap- 
er than  they  can  be  produced  of  equal  quality  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances. 

See  price  List  and  accompanying  pamphlet,  which  gives 
full  account  of  the  performance  of  the  Iona  and  Israella 
throughout  the  country,  from  their  first  introduction  to  the 
present  time,  including  reports  on  Iona  wine  and  an  account 
of  Iona  wine  made  by  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co. 

Attention  to  the  record  of  the  Iona  will  be  instructive  to 
all  who  propose  to  plant  vines  for  wine  or  for  fruit,  for  family 
use  or  for  market.    Send  two-cent  stamp  for  price  Lists, 
(wholesale  and  retail),  and  also  for  club-propositions. 
C.  W.  GRANT, 
Iona,  (near  Peekskill),  "Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JUCUNDA,  — OUR    NO.    700 
STI5AWBERRY. 

See  Dec.  number  of  American  Agriculturist,  page  Itll. 
Price  of  Plants  for  spring  of  1SGS: 

13    for 81.00 

50       " 3.50 

100        "    0.00 

300       "     10.00 

1,000        "    m 50.00 

At  the  price  per  Aozqu  and  single  hundred,  wc  will  sem' 
plants  by  mail  when  desired,  larger  quantities  by  Express, 
the  purchaser  paying  Express  charges.  Orders. will  be  en 
tered  as  received,  and  tilled  In  rotation,  at  proper' season. 
An  acknowledgment,  and  a  circular  witli  brief  instruc- 
tions for  cultivation,  will  be  sent  at  once,  to  all  parries 
from  whom  we  receive  orders  accompanied  with  the  Cash, 

ZS-  ORDER  EARIil". 

3.    KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FRESH  &  GENUINE  SEEDS. 

Annual   priced 
CATsVLOGUE 

VEGETABLE,  GARDEN,  AND 

AGRICULTURAL     SEEDS. 

Also,   his 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  ol 
FLOWER  SEEDS, 


PATENT    OFFICES. 


prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent 
Office  for  mcr  Twentv  Years,  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Pal  en  t  A'enev  is  the  nm-t  extensive  in  tlie  world. 
Charges  less  than  anv  other  reliable  agenev. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors,  is 
sent  gratis. 

%W  A  Handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 

Meehaliieal    Kmrra  vimrs   and   the    I'niled   Stales   Census  in- 
fo unties,  with    Hin  is  and  Keen  pis  lor  Mechanic*,  mailed  on 
receipt  of  *^5c. 
MXJNN  &  CO.,  37  JParlt  Row^  New  York. 

,RANGE  JUDD,    REV.  BISHOP  SCOTT,   SO- 

LON    ROBINSON,    RET.    HkXI'.V    WABD    BBHOHKR,    MRS 

Laura  E.  Lyman,  and  thousands  of  others,  will  tell  you 
that  Dorr's  Washing  Machine,  and  the  Universal 
Clothes  Wringer  area  real  success, and  save  their  cost 
in  clothing  every  year,  besides  saving  more  than  half  the 
time  and  labor  of  washing.  Send  the  retail  price,  Washer. 
$14,  best  Wringer,  $9,  and  we  will  forward  either  or  both 
machines  free  of  freight,  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling, 
and  so  sure  arc  we  they  will  be  liked,  we  agree  to  refund 
the  money  if  any  one  wishes  to  return  the  machines  free  of 
freight,  after  a  month's  trial  according  to  directions. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
(Opposite  Merchants' Hotel.)  No.  32  Cortlaudt-st.,  N.  Y. 
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Farm,    Grarden,  jaiacL^  Household. 

"AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HK.VLTIIFUL,   MOST  USEFUL,  AN1>   MOST  NOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OP  MAN."-\Vashikoto!T. 


ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO.,) 

PUBLISHERS    AND    PROPRIETORS.  > 

Office,   245    BROADWAY.  ) 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  February, 
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NEW  SERIES— No.  254. 


GROUP      OP      CASHMER 

Our  artist  presents  us  a  picturesque  group  of 
these  silky-haired  claimants  for  public  favor, 
exhibiting  at  once  their  fleeces  ami  their  pro- 
pensities. Rocks  that  goats  will  not  climb, 
foliage  that  they  will  not  eat,  bark  that  they  will 
not  gnaw,  are  things  hard  to  find.  Still,  these 
propensities  to  overstep  bounds,  and  do  what 
we  would  rather  they  would  not,  may  all  be 
controlled,  and  their  silky  fleeces  made  avail- 
able to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  man.  We 
have  been  much  interested  in  examining  sam- 
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[COPYRIGHT  SECURED,] 

OR      ANGORA      GOATS. 


pies  of  the  fleece  of  different  pure-blooded  and 
grade  animals  of  this  breed,  if  so  it  may  be  call- 
ed, as  well  as  the  animals  themselves,  and  are 
convinced  from  the  diversity  of  form  in  the  ani- 
mals, and  of  fineness  of  the  wool  or  hair,  that 
there  is  in  the  stock  great  capacity  for  improve- 
ment. These  goats  impress  their  character- 
istics with  great  certainty  and  power  upon  their 
offspring,  when  crossed  with  common  goats. 
The  fleece  consists  of  the  long,  often  very  fine, 
silky,  hair,  and  beneath  it, very  close,  fine  wool, 


Drawn  and  Engraved/or  the  American  Agriculturist. 

which  coats  the  animal  in  the  winter  season, 
and  affords  a  most  efficient  protection  from  the 
cold.  By  careful  breeding,  doubtless  cither  of 
these  kinds  of  fleece  may  be  increased  in  quan- 
tity. The  tine  Cashmere  shawls  are  made  from 
the  soft,  fine  wool ;  and  though  experiments  in 
introducing  the  fine-haired  goats  of  Cashmere 
and  Thibet  into  Southern  India,  to  produce  this 
fine  fleece,  have  failed,  yet  the  Cashmeres  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  and  their  descend- 
ants, are  said  not  to  deteriorate  in  this  respect. 
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Boys'  and  Girls'  Columns— A  Curious  Fan— A  New 
Popgun— Why  Do  We  Cultivate  Plants  ?— Ahont 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  in  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  pi  int  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857— that  is.  Vol.  18  to  Vol.  36,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post- 
paid, (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  hound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  hy  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years    will  be  supplied,    post-paid,  for  15  cents   each. 
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The  coming  ofthis  month  brings  the  renewed 
stir  and  activity  of  pressing  work,  or  the  prepa- 
ration for  work  soon  to  be  undertaken.  March  is  a 
month  of  work  from  New  England  to  Texas.  The 
early  part  is  usually  the  last  of  the  winter,  even  in 
Maine,  and  over  most  of  the  Union  farmers  are 
hauling  manure,  plowing,  setting  fences,  and  en- 
gaged in  other  field  work  before  its  close.  The  win- 
ter has  been  a  very  cold  one,  tip  to  the  time  of  our 
going  to  press.  Where  much  snow  has  lain,  winter 
grains  and  fields  newly  laid  down  to  grass  will  be 
benefited,  but  where  the  ground  has  been  bare, 
the  deep  freezing  of  the  soil,  and  the  exposure  of 
the  plants  to  both  cold  and  heat  before  it  thaws, 
will  be  likely  to  injure  both  grain  and  grass,  and 
reader  the  application  of  some  "hand  manure" 
very  desirable.  After  so  severe  a  winter  an  early 
spring  is  anticipated.  This  is  rejoiced  in  by  most 
farmers,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  many  more  dan- 
gers to  fruit  trees  and  field  crops  than  wheu  the 
cold  holds  on,  and  the  warm  weather,  coining 
later,  is  subject  to  few  or  no  great  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  Loamy  or  clayey  soils  should  never 
be  worked  before  they  are  so  thoroughly  dried 
as  not  to  pack  before  the  plow  in  pasty  clods ; 
and  no  seeds,  except  those  of  grass  and  clover 
sowed  upon  winter  grain,  should  be  committed  to 
the  soil  before  it  is  warm  and  mellow.  The  error 
of  too  early  plowing  is  a  common  one;  everybody 
wants  to  be  at  work  iu  the  spring,  and  no  one  real- 
ly feels  as  if  he  had  begun  farming  before  lie  smells 
tin-  fresh  earth  and  see-  the  long  furrows  turned. 
So  we  get  the  manures  spread  and  the  plows  at 
work,  often  enough  wheu  the  plowman's  feet  are 
loaded  with  pounds  of  sticky  clay,  and  water  even 
stands  in  the  furrows  in  the  low  spots.  This  is  all 
wrong,  for  thus  we  burden  ourselves  with  the  care 
of  rough,  cloddy  fields  which  will  hardly  get  in 
good  tilth  before  autumn. 

Hints    about   Work. 

The  most  important  work  any  farmer  does  i-  to 
Lit;/  Plans  for  the  coming  season.  If  possible 
think  of  every  important  thing,  and  keep  a  memo- 
randum of  whatever  i-  deemed  most  essential,  and 
tin  order  in  which  it  should  come.  In  case  of 
ii  v  absence,  the  foreman,  or  any  intelligent 
hand,  can  go  on  with  the  work  without  any  super- 
.  ii.  if  0,  definite  plan  i-  made  and  talked  over 
beforehand.  The  responsibility  thus  thrown  upon 
an  employee  is  a  stimulus  to  faithfulness  to  which 
an  intelligent  man  almost  always  responds.  The 
circumstances  of  different  farmers  are  so  various 
that  it  is  impossible  to  even  hint  at  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations applicable  to  all.  With  many,  a  regular 
system  of  rotatiou  of  crops  and  manure  leaves  the 
principal  work  of  the  farmer  all  planned  before- 
hand. Others  decide  in  the  autumn  or  summer 
previous,  and  others  still  delay  until  spring  even 
the  decision  as  to  what  fields  to  put  under  plow 
and  where  to  put  their  manure.  The  aimless  course 
is  almost  snrc  to  bring  delay- and  disappointments, 
which  arc  readily  ascribed  to  the  weather.  He  who 
works  with  a  steady  aim  attains  the  greater  success 
with  much  less  labor. 

Allimah. — The  maintenance  of  animals  in  the 
stable  or  iu  the  yards  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  un- 
natural, but  if  they  have  a  great  abundance  of  food 
and  considerable  range,  the  conditions  surrounding 
them  approach  those  they  are  subject  to  in  the 
wild  state.  The  amount  of  food  animals  exposed 
to  the  weather  will  eat  is  enormous,  and  even  then 
they  never  come  out  in  more  than  fair  condition. 
We  think  every  spring  that  it  is  almost  absurd  to 
reiterate  our  condemnation  of  farmers  who  expect, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  their  cattle  "  spring 
poor."  This  condition  of  a  man's  stock  tells  of 
exposure,  lack  of  good  food,  aud  of  very  serious 
losses  to  the  farmer  himself — losses  both  of  fodder 
wasted  and  of  cattle  injured  in  their  productiveness 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  or  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


Working  Stock  should  be  fitted  for  hard  labor  by 
increasing  their  grain  and  accustoming  them  gradu- 
ally to  severer  demands  upon  their  strength  and 
endurance.  Horses'  shoulders  are  apt  to  gall,  and 
oxen's  necks  will  become  sore,  if  they  have  done 
little  work  during  the  winter.  Look  out  for  such 
troubles,  and  bind  on  wet  cloths  at  night,  greasing 
the  spots  when  the  yoke  or  harness  is  again  put  on  ; 
but  above  all  have  well  fitting  yokes  and  harness. 

Milch  Cam. — Now  is  the  time  when  rutabagas 
and  mangels  will  tell  on  milk  production.  Cows 
coming  iu  this  month  should  have  succulent  food, 
if  possible.  Half  a  bushel,  or  even  a  peck,  of  roots 
will  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  yield  of  milk, 
and  soon  after  calving  it  will  pay  over  and  over 
again  to  feed  oil-cake,  from  oue  to  three  quarts 
daily.  Soak  until  all  the  lumps  are  broken  up,  and 
pour  the  gruel  on   cut  corn   stalks   or  hay. 

Calves. — It  is  more  humane,  and  better  policy  be- 
sides, to  take  away  the  calf,  which  is  to  be  removed 
in  a  few  days  at  farthest,  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped. 
The  eow  l;  takes  on"  less,  and  the  calf  does  not  mind 
the  separation  at  all.  It  will  learn  to  drink  from 
a  pail  readily.  Its  diet  at  first  must  be  its  dam's 
new  milk,  and  then  any  sweet  milk  ;  after  the  first 
week  it  may  be  changed  gradually  to  skimmed 
milk  with  a  little  oil-meal  gruel,  or  a  thin  porridge 
of  wheat  middlings  mingled  with  it— the  quantity 
of  meal  being  increased  as  it  grows,  and  that  of 
milk  lessened.  Scours  may  usually  be  cheeked  by  a 
little  scalded  fine-flour  porridge,  and  constipation 
by  oil-meal.  Young  calves  should  be  fed  four  times 
a  day.  dividing  the  periods  equally  between  5  or  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  9  or  10  at  night.  After 
a  few  days  three   times  a  day   will    be   enough. 

Sheep. — Examine  the  flicks  carefully  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  each  sheep  gets  its  share  of  grain  or  roots. 
Give  ewes  near  yeaning  pens  where  they  arc  not 
crowded,  littered  with  short  straw,  trodden  firm. 
Early  lambs  are  well  worth  extra  care  in  raising. 
If  found  chilled  they  should  be  brought  to  the 
house  and  warmed  at  the  fire,  or  by  a  warm  bath 
and  rubbing.  A  mild  milk  punch  sometimes  has 
an  excellent,  effect. 

Swine. — Breeding  sows  should  be  placed  isolated, 
in  warm,  well  littered  pens  several  days  before  far- 
rowing. Feed  roots  as  a  guard  against  constipation. 
Raw  potatoes  are  excellent.  Charcoal  dust  with  a 
portion  of  ashes  i-  uniformly  good,  and  by  all 
means  throw  them  a  few  fresh  sods  to  root  over 
and  chew.  A  thorough  carding  is  also  beneficial, 
and  if  a  man  pets  his  pigs  and  really  desires  to 
have  the  young  litters  in  the  very  best  condition, 
he  will  do  all  he  can  to  have  the  sows  not  only  well 
fed  but  in  the  very  best  health. 

Tin  Currycomb,  Card,  and  Brush,  are  among  the 
lies:  friends  of  the  farmer  and  his  stock,  especially 
when  the  animals  are  shedding  their  coats.  'Every 
horse,  young  and  old,  should  have  a  good  grooming 
daily,  neat  cattle  twice,  and  hogs  once  a  week. 
Carrots  appear  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
coats  of  cattle  and  horses.  4  quarts  a  day  is  enough, 
if  fed  with   other  roots,  grain,    bran,    or   oil-cake. 

Buildings,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  frost,  should  be  at  once  settled 
to  their  properjioarings.     The   present   is   a   good 

season     lor   outside   painting  and    any   repairing. 

Majmre. — That  not  intended   for  immediate  use 

may  be  forked  over  and  laid  up  iu  good-sized  heaps, 
well  trodden  down,  to  undergo  anolher  ferment- 
ation before  its  use  in  May  or  later  in  the  season. 
Manure  that  cannot  be  plowed  under,  harrowed  iu, 
or  iu  some  way  immediately  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  should  not  be  spread  in  the,  field,  but  left  in 
heaps  till  it  can  be.  Exposure  of  a  day  or  two  to 
the  suu  and  wind  is  often  a  serious  detriment. 
Top-dressings  of  animal  manure  upon  grass  or 
grain  are  of  comparatively  little  avail  in  the  spring. 
Ashes,  plaster,  fish  manure,  guano,  bone-dust,  etc., 
if  purchased  at  reasonable  rates,  are  economically 
applied  at  this  season. 

Pick  up  Stones. — As  soon  as  the  surface  is  thawed 
the  stones  will  be  loosened,  and  may  be  picked  up 
and  laid  in  heaps,  or  at  once  loaded  into  wagons  or 
stone-boats,  and  removed.   Manv  hands  make  light 
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work  at  this  business,  and  half  a  dozen  neighbors' 
boys  may  be  hired  to  work  for  a  few  days  ami  they 
will  make  fuu  of  the  job.  Mowing  land,  newly 
plowed  ground,  and  fields  of  winter  grain,  should 
certainly  l'e  gleaned  over.  A  stone  which  is  fast 
may  often  be  loosened  by  being  struek  with  an- 
other, and  those  which  the  boys  cannot  start  will 
most  of  them  yield  to  a  few  blows  from  a  pick. 
Farm  Hands. — Lay  out  roads  with  reference  to 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present  wants  of  the  farm. 
First  drain  the  course,  as  well  as  tile  drains  can  do 
it.  This  will  generally  be  enough  for  most  cart 
paths,  but  roads  to  be  much  used  at  all  seasons 
nerd  more.  After  draining,  level  the  surface  cross- 
ways,  throwing  off  the  top  soil;  then  make  a  bed 
of  stones,  shallow  on  the  tops  of  knolls  and  deeper 
in  the  swales  and  where  water  will  be  likely  to 
wash.  This  will  ease  the  grades,  and,  being  made 
even  and  level,  eressways,  by  the  use  of  small 
stones,  should  be  topped  with  gravel.  Where  stoues 
and  gravel  cannot  be  had,  branches  of  trees,  cedars 
being  especially  good,  may  form  the  bed,  first 
drained  as  directed,  and,  covered  with  earth  ;  this 
will  make  a  very  fair  farm  road,  or  even    highway. 

Feneet.~Wb.ea  the  ground  is  loosened  by  the 
frost  coming  out,  and  the  land  still  too  wet  to  plow, 
all  hands  may  be  set  at  fence  making — reset  ting- 
posts,  renewing  rails,  staking,  bracing,  etc.  The  ma- 
terial needed,  and  that  for  new  fence,  should  have 
been  prepared  from  fall-cut  wood  during  the  winter. 
•  Soiling.— Rye  will  he  the  first  crop  ready  to  cut 
for  soiling.  It  will  respond  quickly  to  a  dressing  of 
100  or  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  which,  if  ap- 
plied just  after  the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  will 
probably  not  only  add  considerably  to  the  crop, 
hut  will  bring  it  on  notably  earlier.  If  cut  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  make  a  second  growth,  the  top-dressing 
may  be  given  at  the  time  of  cutting.  Oats,  sowed 
us  early  as  the  ground  is  fit,  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels 
to  the  acre,  are  regarded  as  the  best  crop  to  follow 
fall-sowed  grains. 

Field  Work. — (Yotwraud  grass  seed  may  be  sown  on 
Hie  winter  grain.  Grain  and  grass  fields  maybe 
rolled  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  thus  resetting  the 
roots  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  frost  and  wind,  and 
sinking  the  small  stones.  Plowing  and  harrowing 
may  be  done  when  the  ground  is  dry  ouongh.  Po- 
tatoes may  be  planted  on  warm,  early  land,  using 
good-sized  seed  not  cut  small,  and  if  cut  at  all  left 
some  days  to  "heal"  before  planting. 

Spring  Grains. — It  is  generally  best,  north  of  lat. 
40°,  to  sow  in  April,  but  where  the  ground  is  warm, 
and  can  be  thoroughly  prepared  beforehand,  it  is 
well  to  get  all  kinds,  even  peas,  in  as  early  as  pos- 
slble.  Has  and  Oats  sown  together  are  an  excellent 
crop  for  feeding  green,  or  for  cutting  and  curing 
before  ripe  enough  to  shell,  to  be  fed  in  the  straw, 
or  when  ripe,  to  be  thrashed,  and  ground  together 
for  feed.  It  is  off  early  enough  to  prepare  for  wheat. 

Work  for  odd  times. — The  weather  and  other 
things  will  cause  unavoidable  delays,  but  few  com- 
pared with  those  coming  from  our  own  improvi- 
dence or  thoughtlessness.  Always  have  work  for  odd 
times:  clear  up  around  the  house  and  barn  ;  work 
over  manure ;  prepare  composts  of  hen-manure 
or  privy  soil  for  com,  or  for  top-dressing  grain  or 
grass  ;  collect  chip  dirt  where  old  wood-piles  have 
stood;  make  ditches  to  spread  the  wash  of  high- 
ways over  the  grass  ;  get  out  pea  brush  and  bean 
poles,  trimming  and  sharpening  them  ready  for  use  ; 
and   clean   out    the  well  and  ei-tern.  if  necessary. 

Prepare  for  a  good  Garden,  which  should  be  the 
pride  of  every  farm.  Read  the  hints  under  Kitchen 
Garden,  and  if  there  is  a  probability  that  it  will  be 
well  looked  to,  make  a  hot-bed,  and  sow  lettuce, 
radishes,  early  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  peppers, 
tomatoes  and  egg  plants.  Cucumbers,  melons,  and 
squashes,  started  on  pieces  of  sod,  may  be  removed 
to  the  open  ground  when  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

Hints  aboid  Work  in  Previous  Volumes  and  Numbers 
will  well  repay  perusal  Especial  care  is  taken  not 
to  repeat,  except  when  it  is  unavoidable.  In  the 
previous  numbers  of  the  current  year  subjects 
touched  upon  or  discussed  one  month  are  often 
quite  as   appropriately   considered  in   another. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment. 

As  we  look  out  upon  the  snow  banks  it  requires 
a  little  fail  li  to  put  ourselves  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
talk  about  out-door  work.  With  us  this  has  thus 
far  been  a  grand  winter  for  dormant  plants  ;  snow, 
tin/  best  of  all  mulches,  has  kept  them  thus  far  as 
well  covered  as  the  most  careful  gardener  could 
wish.  Some  of  our  friends  in  the  far  southern 
States  write  us  that  our  notes  are  not  timely  for 
them.  We  are  well  aware  of  that;  neither  are  they 
exactly  in  time  for  northern  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  are  further  out  of  the  way  for  California 
than  for  either.  It  is  not  practicable  to  make  a 
calendar  that  may  be  followed  everywhere,  nor  even 
one  that  will  suit  a  single  locality  in  all  seasons. 

We  long  ago  discontinued  calling  these  columns 
a  calendar,  for  the  reason  that  it  conveyed  a  wrong 
idea.  They  are  intended  to  be  a  series  of  season- 
able hints  about  work,  and  among  other  things, 
condense  here  in  brief  what  we  have  not  space 
for  in  another  form. 

The  time  for  performing  the  different  operations 
is  well  known  to  those  with  experience.  To  the 
novice  we  would  say,  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  ; 
after  the  frost  has  gone  the  ground  must  drain  and 
dry  and  get  in  working  order.  Set  out  all  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
made  fit  to  receive  them.  Sow  seeds  of  hardy 
vegetables,  peas,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  For  tender  plants,  such  as  squashes,  mel- 
ons, tomatoes,  etc.,  the  time  for  corn  planting,  well 
established   in  every  locality,  is   the   6afest  guide. 


Orchard  autl  Nursery. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  care  for 

Girdled  Trees,  which  should  be  attended  to  as 
soou  as  the  injury  is  discovered.  Last  month  in 
the  "Hints,"  as  well  as  in  the  "Basket"  on  page 
48,  we  gave  the  manner  of  treating  them. 

Order  Trees  from  the  nursery  at  once,  if  it  has  not 
been  done.  If  planting  with  a  view  to  selling  fruit, 
have  a  few  kinds  that  are  known  to  succeed  in  the 
locality,  rather  than  many  but   little  known  ones. 

Plant  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. See  hints  on  laying  out  an  orchard,  on  page 
102.  If  not  ready  to  set  the  trees  as  soou  as  they 
arrive,  unpack  and 

Reel-in  at  once,  taking  care  to  put  the  different 
kinds  so  that  there  will  be  no  coufusiou  of  names. 

Pruning  at  Planting,  and  indeed  pruning  at  all, 
has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  but  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  both  advisable 
and  necessary.  Cut  back  at  least  one-third  of  the 
branches   of   the   tree   before   setting. 

Deep  Planting  is  injurious;  the  tree  should  be  set 
no  lower  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  allowing  for 
the  settling  of   the  newly   disturbed   soil. 

grafting  is  not  to  be  done  until  the  buds  upon 
the  stock  show  signs  of  starting;  the  cherry  and 
plum   should   both   he  grafted   very   early. 

See  notes  of  January  and  February  for  other 
work  which  may  yet  be  done,  especially  the  in- 
structions in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  insects. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Planting  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  in  good  working  order. 

Grape  lines  that  were  not  pruned  last  fall  should 
be  attended  to.  In  planting  young  vines  cut  them 
back  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  then  allow  but 
ona  of  these  to  grow  the  first  year.  Much  of  the 
failure  with  grapes  is  due  to  planting  a  long  vine 
and  allowing  it  to  grow  as  it  pleases. 

Grape  Cuttings  are  best  kept  out  of  the  soil  un- 
til   it    gets    thoroughly   warmed    to  some    depth. 

Currant  Cuttings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Goose- 
berry, are  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready.  In  setting  these,  as  well  as  other  cuttings, 
have  the  earth  well  packed  around  their  lower  ends, 
even  rammed  down  firm  against  them. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Bushes   should   be  trans- 


planted as  early  as  the  weather  will  allow,  as  should 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries  ;  these  should  be  cut 
hark  and  the  growth  started  from  buds  at  or  near 
the  root.  If  the  canes  are  not  cut  back  6ome  fruit 
will  be  borne  the  present  year  at  the  expense  of 
the  future  welfare  of  the  plants.  At  the  West  these 
fruits  are  grown  in  hedges  ;  the  plants  are  set  two 
or  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  when  the  Rasp- 
berries are  a  foot  high,  and  the  Blackberries  two 
feet,  the  shoot  is  pinched,  and  the  side  shoots  are 
pinched  when  they  are  a  foot  long.  It  is  said  that 
in  this  way  a  very  large  crop  of  fruit  is  obtained, 
and  the  plants  become  self-supporting. 

Strawberries. — Set  as  early  as  the  plants  can  be  had; 
one  foot  by  IS  inches,  or  two  feet  for  the  large-grow- 
ing sorts,  is  the  usual  distance  for  garden  culture. 
Trees  in  the  garden  will  need  the  general  care  indi- 
cated in  this  and  previous  months  under  "Orchard." 

Kitchen  Garden. 

If  the  preparatory  work  is  not  well  along  it  will 
not  be  because  we  have  not  given  frequent  injunc- 
tions to  collect  manure,  procure  seeds,  repair  tools, 
and  consider  all  the  ways   and  means  beforehand. 

Preparing  the  Soil  should  be  done  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  but  not  until  it  is  sufficiently 
dry.  In  properly  drained  gardens  the  work  can  be 
done  much  earlier  than  in  others.  Deep  plowing 
and  subsoiling  are  best  for  a  garden  large  enough 
to  allow  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
no  trees  or  bushes  in  a  kitchen  garden,  or,  if  they 
must  be  there,  let  them  as  well  as  such  permanent 
plants  as  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  etc.,  be  so  placed  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  frequent  working 
of  the  portion  devoted  to  vegetables.  In  small 
gardens  deep  spading  must  be  resorted  to. 

Hot-beds  are  to  be  made  and  the  seeds  sown.  It 
is  much  more  economical  of  heating  material  to 
place  it  in  an  excavation  ;  dig  a  trench  2  feet  deep 
and  of  convenient  6ize  for  the  sasli  on  hand,  drive 
down  stakes  and  board  up  the  sides  of  the  pit,  the. 
boards  at  the  rear  being  18  inches  and  those  at  the 
front,  (facing  the  south)  12  inches  above  the  sur- 
face ;  provide  cleats  extending  from  side  to  side  for 
the  sashes  to  run  upon,  and  board  up  the  ends.  Fill 
the  trench  with  fermenting  manure,  distributing  it 
evenly  and  beating  it  down  with  a  fork,  or  use  one- 
third  or  more  leaves  with  the  manure.  Put  on  f> 
inches  of  rich,  light  soil  and  place  on  the  sashes. 
The  bed  will  become  very  hot,  and  when  the  heat 
declines  below  100°  the  seeds  may  be  sown.  Sow 
Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Eirg  Plants,  Early  Cabbages, 
etc.,  in  rows  crosswise  of  the  bed  and  about  4 
inches  apart.     Cover  small  seeds  very  lightly. 

Cold  Frames  are  much  safer  for  the  inexperienced 
than  hot-beds.  Place  a  frame  over  a  well-prepared 
spot  of  light,  rich  soil,  put  on  the  sash,  and  at  night 
cover  the  sash  with  mats  or  shutters.  In  a  few 
days  the  soil  will  become  well  warmed,  when  the 
seeds  may  be   sown   the   same  as   in    a  hot-bed. 

.  1*  and  Water  must  be  properly  given  in  either 
hot-beds  or  cold  frames.  The  water  should  have 
the  chill  removed  and  be  applied  from  a  fine 
sprinkler.     Give  air  every  day  when  not  too  cold. 

Planting  on  Sods.— We  have  often  recommended 
this  simple  but  useful  contrivance,  but  it  may  be 
new  to  some.  Get  a  good  bit  of  pasture  sod,  and 
lay  it  on  a  board,  grass  side  down;  then  with  a 
knife  cut  it  into  pieces  about  three  inches  square. 
In  the  earth  of  these  sods  the  seeds  of  any  of  those 
plants  that  are  not  easily  transplanted  may  be 
sown.  Place  the  whole  in  a  hot-bed  or  cold  frame. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  seem  to  delight  in  this 
treatment.  At  the  proper  lime  the  sods  arc  plant- 
ed out  without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
It  is  well  to  put  a  half  dozen  seeds  in  each,  and 
thin  out  to  two  or  three.  Some  hills  of  early  com 
and   even   potatoes,  may   lie   had    in    this    way. 

Plants  in  the  house  may  be  started  in  common 
boxes,  or  according  to  hints  on  page  10:1. 

Cabbage  Plants  and  others  that  have  been  winter- 
ed in  frames  must  be  freely  exposed,  and  generally 
the  sashes  may  be  removed  altogether. 

Asparagus  is  to  have  the  litter  removed  and  some 
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good  manure  carefully  forked  into  the  beds ;  give  a 
dressing  of  salt.  Sow  the  seeds  early  for  new 
plaints  in  rows  a  foot  apart,. and  make  new  beds. 

Phubarb  needs  the  same  treatment,  except  the 
salt;  divide  old  roots  and  make  new  beds,  setting 
the  portions  of  root,  with  a  bud  in  each,  3  or  4  feet 
apart  each  way,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety. 

Sow  Seeds  of  Beets,  Carrots,  Spinach,  Salsify, 
Onions,  Leek  and  early  Turnips  in  rows  15  inches 
apart  and  Cress  and  Lettuce  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 

Radishes  may  be  grown  by  themselves  in  rows  a 
foot  apart,  or  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  beets. 

Has. — Sow  some  of  the  early  sorts,  putting  the 
seeds  3  or  4  inches  deep.    Dwarfs  take  little  room. 

Potatoes.— Plant  Early  Goodrich  or  some  other 
good   early   sorts.      See  Seed  List  in    "Basket." 

Onions. — Sets  and  potato  and  top  onions  are  to  be 
planted  early,  4  or  5  in.  apart  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify  that  have  remained  in  the 
ground  over  winter  should  be  dug  before  they  grow. 

At  the  South  in  most  localities  the  tender  vege- 
tables may  be  sown,  such  as  Sweet  Corn,  Beans, 
Okra  and  crops  for  succession  of  all  the  hardier 
varieties,   and    Sweet  Potatoes   may   be    planted. 

Flower  <-:ii  <l.  n  and  I-siwii. — The 
heavy  work  of  preparing  the  soil,  etc.,  should 
be  pushed  along  whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 

Roads  and  Paths  should  be  thoroughly  done  ; 
provide  for  good  drainage  and  a  solid  road-bed. 

Lawns  are  too  often  slighted  ;  as  with  roads,  the 
best  part  of  the  work  is  out  of  sight.  Deep  work- 
ing, draining,  manuring,  and  levelling,  are  all  requi- 
site to  a  good  lawn.     Sow  June  Grass  or  Red-top. 

Trees  of  all  deciduous  kinds  may  he  transplanted. 

Hardy  Shrubs  are  to  be  transplanted  j  clumps  of 
these  often  grow  so  dense  as  to  need  thinning  out. 

Tender  Shrubs,  that  have  been  protected  daring 
the  winter,  should  not  have  the  covering  material 
removed  before  the  weather  becomes  settled. 
The  alternation  of  warm  days  and  cold  nights 
that  occurs  in  spring  is  often  more  injurious  to 
such  plants,   than  the  continued  cold  of  winter. 

Uncover  beds  of  bulbs,  but  have  a  little  litter 
handy  to  throw  over  them  in  case  of  sudden  cold. 

Perennials  of  most  kinds  that  have  been  3  or  4 
years  in  a  spot  do  the  better  for  dividing  and  re- 
planting. See  "  Everybody's  Flowers  "  on  page  101. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out,  and  tender  ones  started  in  boxes.  See  p.  103. 

Wrecn  and  Hot-Houses. — The  sun 
will  now  do  a  good  part  of  the  heating,  and 
milder  weather    will    allow  of   freer  ventilation. 

Propagate  a  good  stock  of  plants  for  out-of-door 
uses.  Our  large  propagators  of  verbenas  and  sim- 
ilar bedding  plants  use  very  small  cuttings  of  tender 
and  succulent  growth.  The  temperature  of  the 
sand  in  the  cutting  trench  should  be  from  65°  to 
75',  and   that  of  the  house  from  10°   to  15°   lower. 

Insects  must  be  kept  down  by  frequent  fumigation 
with  tobacco  smoke.  A  recent  writer  recommends 
as  a  safe  way  to  fumigate  frames, to  heat  a  convenient 
bit  of  iron  to  redness,  put  this  in  the  bottom  of  a 
flower-pot,  lay  a  few  bits  of  broken  crock  over 
it  and   put  in   the   tobacco  and  let  it  smoulder. 

Bulbs  for  early  blooming,  may  be  potted  and 
gradually  started  into  growth.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  early  Tuberoses,  and  Lilies  may 
be  had  in  flower  much  earlier  by  the  same  method. 

Camellias  and  such  shrubs  as  are  starting  their 
new  growth  may  be  pruned.  The  Camellia  may  be 
pruned  freely  and  made  to  grow  iu  a  handsome 
shape  instead  of  the  usual  lanky   scraggy  ones. 

Forcing  may  be  done  with  the  Deutzia,  and  other 
plants  that  were  potted  in  autumn  for  this  purpose. 

Fuchsias,  ir  not  already  started,  should  be  brought 
into  a  warm  place,  and  be  given  water.  Propagate 
by  cuttings  from  the  young  growth.  Fuchsias  are 
showy  in  the  border,  if  not  too  much  exposed  to  sun. 

Cold  Grapery.— At  the  North  it  is  not 
advisable  to  start  the  vines  before  April,  as  there 
is  now  a  fear  of  the  growth  being  cheeked  by  a 
continued  cold  spell.  Keep  the  temperature  of 
the  house  as  low  as  possible  by  freely  opening  the 
doors  and  ventilators,  but  avoid  sudden  changes. 
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Orangk  Jcdd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 
Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies.  $1.25 
each:  Ten. to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

lOBODY 

need  stop  working  for  premiums,  for  weeks  to  come.  In 
past  years,  many  persons  have  found  MARCH  the  best 
month  in  the  year  to  secure  subscribers  and  obtain  good 
premium  articles.  We  have  usually  sent  out  more  premi- 
ums during  March  and  April  than  in  any  other  month. 
Those  who  have  hesitated  previously,  now  come  to  the 
decision  to  "  tby  the  paper  for  a  tear.'"  The  approach 
of  active  work  in  the  Field,  in  the  Garden,  and  around 
the  House,  wakes  up  people  to  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing all  the  aid,  the  hints,  and  suggestions  they  can  from 
such  a  journal  as  this.    The  person  who  most  frequently 
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to  secure  the  best  return  for  his  labor,  is  the  one  who  toils 
with  his  musclee  only,  or  mainly— the  one  who  despises 
all  "  book  farmin1,"  and  keeps  down  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  a  mental  level  with  the  ox  before  his  plow.  What  is 
this  " book  farminY1  which  he  despises?  Why,  simply 
this :  A  few  men  act  as  storekeepers  for  the  great  mass 
of  cultivators.  They  receive  and  also  collect  new  ideas, 
hints,  and  suggestions,  about  all  kinds  of  work,  the  best 
modes  of  labor,  the  best  implements,  the  best  and  most 
profitable  crops,  fruit,  etc.  These  are  gathered  from 
a  wide  field,  sorted  and  arranged,  and  the  best  selections 
that  can  be  made  are  multiplied  indefinitely  and  sent  out 


TO 


erery  one  contributinga  email  subscription  to  the  general 
expense.  Who  would  not  give  a  dollar-and-a-half,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  apiece,  to  have  six  hundred  fellow- 
workers  call  upon  him  during  the  year,  and  each  drop  a 
single  hint  about  how  he  himself  manages  his  work, or  how 
he  would  advise  to  do  it ;  what  crops  he  finds  best,  how 
he  turns  them  to  the  most  profitable  account,  and  so  on. 
With  six  hundred  such  calls,  could  any  man  fail  to  gather 
some  hints,  or  have  his  thoughts  turned  into  some  new 
direction,  which  would  benefit  him  ten  times,  or  a  hun- 
dred times  the  value  of  a  dollar-and-a-half?  Well,  the 
Agriculturist  collects  and  brings  to  one's  fireside,  ont  of 
work  hours,  just  such  hints  and  suggestions  as  he  would 


GET 


from  the  personal  calls  of  far  more  than  six  hundred 
fellow- workers.  Thousands  of  persons  have  actually 
testified  that  single  hints  have  benefited  them  hundreds 
of  dollars.  Thousands  of  others  would  testify  the  same 
thing,  if  called  upon.  Tens  of  thousands  of  others  have 
been  benefited  by  the  quickening  of  thought  they  have 
received  from  reading,  without  particularly  noticing  the 
mental  process.  Thinking,  reading  men  are,  as  a  class, 
more  successful,  more  elevated  above  the  brutes,  and 
more  happy  in  their  daily  work.  Those  who  have  not 
been  used  to  reading  about  their  own  business,  do  not 
know  what  they  are  losing.  It  is  a  good,  a  benevolent 
work,  to  2>ersuade  them  to  seek  information— to  set  them 
to  reading  and  thinking  more.  Aside  from  any  profit  or 
credit  of  having  a  large  circulation,  we  enjoy  seeing  the 
number  of  reading  people  increased  among  cultivators. 

PREMIUMS 

are  offered  to  stimulate  our  friends  to  active  exertion  in 
hunting  up  the  non-reading  people,  and  urging  them  to 
read  about  their  work.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  the  cultivators 
of  our  country  takes  and  reads  any  journal  devoted  to  his 
own  business.  They  lead  news  or  political  papers,  which 
is  all  very  well, — novels  and  exciting  stories,  which  is  not 
so  well,— but  scorn  "  book  farming,"  or  anything, ;/  in 


print,  that  aims  to  help  them  work  better  and  more  prof- 
itably, and  to  increase  their  physical  comfort.  Every 
person  led  to  read  and  think  more,  becomes  a  better 
man,  more  prosperous,  and  happier,  when  following 
the  plow  or  wielding  other  implements.  He  becomes 
more  intelligent,  and  far  more  contented.    We  desire 

THIS  MONTH 

to  have  onr  readers  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to 
largely  increase  the  circle  of  reading,  thinking  men, 
women  and  children  all  over  the  country.  Politics  will 
rage  this  year,  as  never  before,  but  while  acting  our 
parts  as  citizens,  let  us  have  the  general  undertone  of 
improvement  going  on  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Household.  We  believe  every  good  citizen 
will  delight  to  take  part  in  this  work  for  its  own  sake  ; 
yet  we  very  gladly  give  the  good  premium  articles, 
such  as  are  noted  in  the  table  below,  to  all  who  will  take 
part  in  it.  Every  one  who  solicits  subscribers  to  this 
journal  will  thus  get  doubly  paid— in  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  a   good  work,  and   in  the   premiums  received. 

Twenty-six   Hundred  Persons 

on  our  premium  books  have  lists  partially  completed. 
These  various  lists  may  all  be  filled  up  during  March. 

Twenty-six  Hundred    Persons 

more,  at  least,  may  yet  begin  and  complete  new  lists,  and 
secure  good  premiums  before  the  offers  close  this  year. 
Try  it,  Friends.— Try  it  this  month,  this  week. 
Even  should  you  not  ask  or  secure  a  premium,  every  per- 
son you  persuade  to  read  will  be  benefited,  and  you  will, 
in  after*  years,  receive  his  thanks,  and  see  him  happier. 
Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,  .  g 
For  Volume  27  — (186S). 

Open    to   all— No  Competition.         £p 

No.       Names  of  Premium  Articles. 
1— Garden  Seals  fnr  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $r,  oo 
2—Flomer  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds)  (5  no 

"   rsery  Stork  (Ann  kinds  desired) $20  oo] 


Number 
of  Sub- 

'■eqtiired 


O— Japan    Lilies  i  VI  Bulbs 


■  Li-sl 


C-   I  HI 

12  no 


17—  Castor   mid  Fruit  Basket  ido.    do.) $: 

IS— lee  or  Water  Pitcher          (do.  do.)....% 

l'.t  —  Hue    II,, Zen    Teaspoons         Mil.     do.) < 

20—  One  Dnvn   Tablespoons    (do.  dn.)....$l 

21  —  One  Itnzeu  Hii,  inn  Fulls    (do.  do.) . . .  .$12  00 

22— Tea   Knires  ami  Ftirlst  Patlcrion  BrosMfW  00 

23— Table  Knives  and  Forks    (do.  do.). ...$24  00 

Hi— Curling    Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.)... .  $8  50 


».-.      Mil 


Id 


.Me, 


it  Be 


ell  'V;„ 


27— Me, 


A.Pi 


Pia 


■l'.t— I'm  mi.  Splendid  1-nrt.lS 
30-I.adies'  t;i, Id  Watch  Hie 
31-Silrer   Watch  I  Valuable 

32— Double  Barrel  Bun  I  CS 

33— Repeating  shut  Gun  (I, 

■M-Speueel-sliieiehliiiidii, 
:i-,-T,inl   Cliest  (Putters, hi  i 


.$112   01! 

$i: 

>■.;:,!>  in) 

$11111  (10 

..$32  'ill 

$311  (III 

I  .$011  IK] 


41— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Men 
fi-Buckeye  Mou inn  Machine.  ! 
±3— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow 

Hi,— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (  Fade 


^-American  Cyclopedia  (At 

$-11  01 

4.0—  Worcester'"  Great  llluslrat 

,1  I  n.-l 

,$12  I" 

r,0—Any  Link  Volume  Aaricu 

luria 

$1  75 

frl—Any    Tun  Back  Volumes 

do. 

.$3  no 

sH—Anv   Three  do.       do. 

do. 

V'o 

*■-.  '-'.- 

1-,3—Anu  Four    do.       do. 

do. 

.    $7  (1 

<-,4  —  Ann  Fire     do.       do. 

do. 

ts  75 

55— Any  Six       do.       do. 

do. 

:$io  ol 

do. 

$!  '  25 

'-,7 —Am/   Eiijht   do.        do. 

do. 

~J~$u  d 

SS—Ann  Nine    do.      do. 

=<? 

$r.  ',: 

59— Any    Ten      do.      do. 

do. 

$17  :i 

SO— Vols.  XVI  to  XX)  1 

do. 

$10  2- 

Ol— Am/    Hack  Volume  Auriculturist 

$2  51 

$:.  oi 

02— Ami    Tiro  Buck  Volumes 

do. 

03— Am/    Tliree  do.       do. 

do. 

•oS 

$7  51 

O^—Ani/    Four    do.       do. 
Or,— Any    Fire     do.       do. 

do. 
do. 

1  ^ 

$10   01 

$12  r,i 

OR— Any    Six       do.       do. 

do. 

$].-,  in 

07— Ann    Seien    do.        do. 

do. 

22 «. 

$17  :.( 

OS  —  Am/    Eight    do.        do. 

do. 

$211  m 

OO—Am/   Xine     do.       do. 

do 

70—An~u    Ten       do.       do. 

do. 

>,'< 

$ ;.-;  (« 

71— Vols.   XVI la  XXVI 

do. 

$27  50 

72— Howuiuifs  Lands, ope  Garden',/  ' 

s» 

$0  51 

73— Cuuaui'im  d-  Miller's  Aiclnlert. 

$1(1  111 

74-.1  SIO    Library  (YourChO 

ce).. 

$10  0(1 
$15  II 

7'y—A  S15   Library           do. 

70— A  S20   Library           do. 

$*.  01 
$25  01 

77— A  S25  Library          do. 

^  =. 

78— A  S30   Library          do. 

sr 

$30  oi 

79—  A  S35  Library          do. 

$35    111 

80— A  S40  Library          do. 

$10   01 

SI—  A  $45  Library          do. 

$15  00 

82— A   S.'iO  Library           do. 

S^ 

$' 

83— A  $00   Library           do. 

$i,ii   On 
$7:5  (10 

84—  A  S7f»  Library          do. 

8r,—ASlOO  Library         do. 

"< 

$100  00 

86  —A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  next  page.) 
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Every    article    on    our   Ii!*t    1*    the    best, 

and,  in  all  respects,  what  is  eladned  for  U.  Ml,  there- 
fore, who  secure  premiums^  may  be  sure  thai  tfiey  an 
not  naming  the  risk  of  getting  poor  or  indifferent  goods. 
C^~  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article 
in.  our  Premium  List.  The  forty-four  Premiums,  viz., 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  and  from  50  to 
86  inclusive,  trill  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  e-rpress,  (at  (he  Post-  Office  or  ejrprens  office  nearest 
recipienty^  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories 
t.n;  ptiii'j  those  reach*  donhj  by  the  Overland  MaU.—  The  other 
articles  <yW  the  nrip/'id  only  t lie  freight  of (er  leaving  the 
man  "factory  of  <  ach .  hy  any  con  Vi  yanec  that  may  be  s 


It  is  Easier  tliaii  one  would   suppose,  to 

get  up  a  premium  lisi !  Hundreds  have  written  thus,  after 
n  little  experience.  In  every  town  of  500  families,  at 
least  200  to  300  copies  of  this  paper  would  be  taken,  if 
some  persons  would  simply  present  it,  show  its  advan- 
tages, and  take  the  trouble  to  gather  up  and  forward 
the  subscriptions,  in  return  for  which  they  would  secure 
valuable  premiums.  The  exposures  of  Humbugs  have 
saved  in  hundreds  of  towns  far  more  than  the  cost  of 
supplying  a  regular  copy  to  every  family.  Take  a  copy  of 
the  paper,  show  what  it  is.  howmnch  it  gives  in  a  year 
fi  ir  less  than  half  a  cent  a  day,  or  less  than  three  cents  a 
week,  and  few  will  fail  to  make  so  good  an  investment. 

If  from  any  eause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

As  fast  as  obtained  send  us  the  names,  that  each 
subscriber  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper,  and  when  done 
canvassing,  choose  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list,  and  be 
sure  to  mark  each  list  "  For  Premimns"  if  it  is  so  de- 
signed,  that  you  may  be   properly  credited  for  them. 

Sundries :— Specimen  numbers,  Show-bills,  etc.,  fur- 
nished free,  on  application,  but  sparingly,  as  they  are  cost- 
ly. . .  Premium  Clubs  may  contaiu  names  from  different 

post-offices,  if  all  are  sent  by  one  person Old  and  new 

subscribers  are  counted,  but  part  should  be  new  subscrib- 
ers  Remit  in  drafts  or  checks  on  New- York  City  banks, 

payable  to  the  order  of  the  Publishers  ;  or  in  P.  O.  money 
orders  ;  or  in  registered  letters,  if  money  must  be  sent. 

Full  Descriptions  of  the  Premiums  were 
published  in  October  No.,  and  also  on  a  separate  sheet, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  it.  We 
have  only  room  here    for    the  following: 

Nos.  SO  to  OO-Volumos  of  *l»e 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
nmount  4o  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  'We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.7.")  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  lie  post-paid. 
They  arc  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 
£^"*  In  Nos.  Gl  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

>os.7ilo  85— GOOD  LIBRARIES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  74  to  S5,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  premiums  ;  every  one 
knows  the  value  of  good  books.  Twenty-five  or  Fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  books  on  subjects  pertaining  tothefarm 
will  give  the  hoys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
l.'p  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
laud,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  oil'  from  40 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  .">0  acres  without  the  men- 
tal ability  which  reading  will  give  him. Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li- 
brary. 09*  This  i-  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Farmers 
of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  ami  gel  an  Agri- 
cultural Library  for  general  use,  as  others  have  done, 

^"©.  S6 — i*>  ii<  ia  I  Hook  Pri'miiim.— 

Anyone  not  do9lriugthOBpociflcBookp*romlamS174to8tJj 

..n  seuduiLr  any  niunl^r  of  BAIRGI  ftbovo  33,  may  H\W\ 


Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  ?,i) 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  Only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  wilt  be  sent  by  mail  or  ej-pn*s,  prepaid  through  by  as. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 


[For  salt>  at  the  office  of  Hie  Agriculturist,  or  thev  will  he 
deil  by  mail,  juist-paid,  oti   receipt  of  price.    jy"  All 


these  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  yos.  14  to  80,~  atotic] 
Allen's  (I,.  F.)  Rural  Architecture *1  r,0 

Allen's  (U.  I.. I  American  Fan. i  Hook       1  no 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals I  oil 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.   1807  &  isfi-s.  carl,,  pi  ,.M!c-  .  ■!..  75 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ls07<fciso8,each  pa.  50c  ;  clo        15 


American  Hose  CuTturist 

American  Weeds  ami  I'sclnl  Plants '.'...'.'.'.'...  1  15 

Architecture,  hv  Cuinminu's  A:  MiII.t.            .  men 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  hy  Cuinmings  .V.  Miller 10  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 115 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Bommer's  Method  of  Mating  Manure 25 

Boussingault's  Ilural  F.eonomv 1  60 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  15 

Bulst's  Flower  Garden  Directory 150 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Chorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide ...  15 

Cobhett's  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Bool; 15 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Copeland's  Country  Life .  Svo.,  cloth,..  5  00 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) 1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual,  1  Turner  1 1  si  I 

Dadds  (Geo.  II.)    Modern  Horse  Doctor 150 

Dadds  American  Cattle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Doff  and  Gun  (Hooper's) paper,  80r. .    cloth. 

D'lU-ninir's  l.aiidseam'  Gardening  '- 
Dri 


ndscape  Garden  in-..'  (new  li.lil  ion  1 0  5(1 

_    -_;  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Warms,  Jr  .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Flax  Culture 50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cnlturist.  (He vised  Edition) 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cnlturist 20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cnlturist 1  r.o 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  I'eier  Henderson.. 150 

Gregory  on  Souashes paper..  30 


40 

Johnston's  Ele ids  of  Ai:i  ieulllii  ai  Chemistry" '.'.  1  50 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Mileson  the  Horse's  Foot ..  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevicw 1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 15 

Onion  Culture 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (hound)  60c  paper..  30 

Pardee  on  Strawbrr:  v  Culture  15 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 125 

Pedder's  Land  .Measurer 60 


Saunders'  Douustie.  poultry  (nkw),  paper,  40c,  bound  15 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book 15 

Skillful  Housewife                  75 

Stewart's  (John!  Slahle  Book 1  00 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

25 

150 


,„,.,,, 


Touatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Touattand  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

TounttontheHog .  100 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Feb.  15,  ISoS,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Hour.     Wlieal.    Corn.    Itije.    Barley.    Oats. 

aidavsf/.ism'tlilSti.OliO  151.00(11,101.000  4.500  51.000  111.000 
24daysi'<<stin'lli21>.500    811,000     108,000   4S.0O0    333,000     46S.O00 

Sales.  FKmr.  Wheal.  Corn.  Hue.  Oats.  Barley. 
26tlays!7<i.«m'tli.244.000  476.000  1. "01. SV>  98.500  1.016.000  136,500 
24 days ((to(in't!i,34. ,UIK)  1,013,001)  1,426,000  91,000  1,S13,000  203,000 
3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  days  1868. ...  136.000  151  ,ono  1,191.000  4.5(10  51.000  111,000 
24  days  1867... .101,000  95,000  14,000  3,600  57,000  124,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Bye.  Oats.  Barley. 
26 days  1808  2ll.noo  476.000  1,301.350  OS.5001.OI6.OOO  136,500 
24dayslS67    182,000     515.000     095,000  317,000     406,000 


3. 


Exports  /rem  Sew  York,  Jan.  1 

Flour.         Wheat.         Corn. 
....  70.".07  201.623  966.817 


b.  13 : 


Bye. 
10,218 
7:),;:.l 
25,427 


14.IS6 
25.113 

19.03.", 


18G8. 
Feb. 11.. 
Jan.  1::. 

isor. 

Dec  11.. 
Nov.  ia.. 

(let.  15.., 

Sept,  i" 

Aug.  13  . 
July  15.. 
June  II. 


Stock  of  grain  in  siore  at  New   York . 

Wheal,  Corn,  Bye.    Barley,     Oats,  Malt, 

bush.  bush.  bush.     bush.      bush,  bosh. 

..1,507.670  1.705.31(1  lO.lll       93.031     2.131.161  6.5.237 

..1,017,413  1.431,553  189,330    161,313    2,319,826.  0 '.     ' 

1  "101 215  1.653,004  211)6,10    392.815    3.11111,563  83.145 

..    911.120  1,9)1.766  131.513     361.053     2. .'16.752  52,155 

..    161.668  061,6.1  I,1."      .;.'.,'''.       s,in.-67  5;. '.1,7 

,.    180,533  1,151,  6'  'i       '(  o       1 1  1.:. 508 

.      90.171  S03.7.'l  ■'"     '       '.'     ■'■          ''►/-I''  K63.' 

.,     215,509  106.7-,..  "1."    ■       :..6i         '..,..; 1  .in 

.,     518/279  817,976  II  ..257       66,613        ;170,s,,-,  16.311 

■   1  ,191  16,461 


Gold  has  been  more  active  since  our  last,  at  variable 
prices,  closingat  140.\,<J)M  41 . . .Breadstuff-  have  been  quita 
freely  dealt  in  by  home,  export,  and  speculative  buyers. 
The  receipts  of  Wheal,  Wheat  Flour.  Oats,  Rye,  and 
B:irl.-y,  have  been  limited,  and  prices  favored  sellers  de- 
cidedly. At  the  close,  the  offerings  of  desirable  lots  of 
Flour,  Wheat,  and  Barley,  were  quite  light,  and  higher 
rates  were  looked  for.  Corn  has  been  much  more  abun- 
dant, and  has  bein  quoted  materially  lower.  At  the  re- 
duced figures,  there  lias  been  an  active  business  re- 
ported, largely  for  shipment.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  the  receipts  of  Corn  from  the  West  has  been  by 
5vay  of  New  Orleans, .  ..Provisions  have  been  more  sought 
arter,  hog  products  have   been  less  abundant,  and  have 

been  quoted  dearer Wool  has  been  in  very  moderate 

request  at  less  buoyant  prices.  ...An  unusually  brisk  de- 
mand has  prevailed  for  Cotton,  for  home  use,  shipment, 
and  on  speculation,  at  a  marked  rise  in  values,  Hie  market 
closing  firmly  and  buoyantly Hay  has  been  in  fair  re- 
quest—  Seeds  have  attracted  more  attention Hops 

dull  and  heavy.... Tobacco  quiet,  but  held  firmly. 
Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Jan.  15.  Feb.  15. 

Pnii'R  of  Gold 141'«c  1  ir 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Slate*  8  50     <».;110     f  S  15     (.oil  25 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.   ..      9  75     raio-eo        0  90     65  15  '  I 

Extra  Western  9  65   @ioloo      9  55   ®is  75 

Extra  Genesee 1115  (5,15  25  1125  @14  50 

Superfine    Western S  5(1  %  9  30  8  45  6.    0  35 

Kyk   Flour  7  50  is.  9  40  7  2)  ...    '. 

COBN    Mem 6  IA  61,6  6!  5  50  %   6  35 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  2  75  is  3  20  2  80    @  :>  25 

All  kinds  ol  Bed  and  Amber.  2  25  .„   2  S5  2  33    (5:  2  82 

CORU—  Yellow 123  6.    Ill  122     (5,132 

Mixed    .                130  a.  1  41  1  26'  .7,,   1  35 

Oats— Western 87  m     87)4  85    @     — 

State 87  Si      —  Nominal. 

P.VE 1  68  iTa  1  SO  111    &   1  SO 

Barley    ISO  (,?,  2  10  Hi    (5   2  25 

Hay— Billed  100  lb 120  ®  1  65  1  05    r„    i   r. 

Loose 1  25  <7b  1  75  1  10    e)j  1  50 

Straw.  VIOOIb 1  Ml  65.  1  25  90    @  1  15 

Cotton— Middlings,  )•    I  16',,,,.       l',U  26'  IT,,      21V 

Hops-Crop  ol  1866.  '«<  n.  20  r5,      65  20  "@      60 

I'KITIIEIIS- Live  Gec.-c.  V  111.  82'.-.i5j        90  75     (5)        90 

Seed— Clover, »  lb  12    «     is; 

Timothy.  V  luisliel 2  60    (7„  2  S5        3  00    (5)3  25 

Flax,  9  bushel 2  40   <a  2  65  2  60    i«  2  80 

Sugar—  Brown,  t<  tb      W'4®      K'4       H!-,'(Si      I4y: 

Molasses.  Cuba,  »gal         ..      32    a     40         34    @     48 
Coffee— Rio, (Gold price)* lb      ny.t%     1~'4      12   a      v,\ 

Tnllimi,   EeiiiucUv,  &c..f)lb.  t    %  33  6    (.  .) 

Seed  Lea).   V  1).  SK@  65  3'-.("  65 

Wiiol.-Doilictic  Fleece,  'fit..  35   _a  62J4  38  V„  66 

Domestic,   pulled.  *'  lb 27    (3  52^  27    @  52 

California,    unwashed, 16    (Ta  28  16    @  28 

Tallow. va         lojfa     nj<      n  @     i,% 

Oil-Cake—  "f  Ion    ...  51  CO    (656  in      50  60  ,,.  :,i;  e 

Pork— Mess,  *  barrel..    ....2105    6.321:     2! '.'.7  ®2S  f.6 

Prime,  ia  barrel      17 '25    (SIS  25      18  25  (S.19  Ml 

Beef— Plain  mess 12  50    talS  50      13  Oil  (5  10  no 

Lard,  in    barrels.  'P  lb.        ...        12V  5,      13V        11  65       15 

Butter— Western,  »ilb 23    at,      42  25  ©      42 

Stale.    Y<  B 40    (ft      50  40  @      50 

Cheese  . 8  @     16J<  8  @     16J4 

Beans-*)  bushel 2'50  @  4  50  4  50  iiSli) 

Pe»s— Canada.  V  luisliel 1  30  @  1  40  1  55  @  1  60 

Eaes— Fresh.  ?>  dozen 36  @     42  38  @     41 

Poultry  — Fowls,  nib 12  ®     16  15  @     17 

lurk-ys,   VIb 18  @      23  22  @      25 

Potatoes— Sbbl  .. 4  00  asfo  3  75  (.5  4  25 

Apple: — P  barrel 5  50    (5.  6  00        4  00     i«    :•  yi 

Cranberries,  V barrel 8  00    @10  00       7  00    @  9  50 

New  York  Live  Stock  Markets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calres.  Sheep.  Siciue.  Toc'l 

January  13 5.076  04      662    22.856    10.71 

do       20 7.17(1  OS         110     20.306     1.5.067     51.6)11 

do       27 5.S70  S3        CIS     20,3.31     1,5.310      I  .'.2:0 

Feb'y       3 4.883  100       lis     .'ii.siv:    11333    38.446 

do       13 4.526  59       565    2i,15S      3.6S9    26.117 

Total  in  fiee  Weeks 25.531  421     3.072  120.513  56.918  197,181 

do/or  previous  5  Weeks. &.&it  353     2,119  104,497  89,213  220.621 

Average  per   Week 5,107  84  611  21,104       11,33 

do       do    last  Month.  4,766  It  544  20/399       17,743 

do    do  prev's  Month.  5,020  71  897  32,615       2S,0S9 

Average  per   Week,  1S67. 5.544  64  1,320  22,151       2C.C05 

do.     do.     do.  1860 5.718  04  1.201)  20.000        13.600 

do.    do.    do.  IS65 5,255  118  1,500  16,091        11.028 

do.     do.     do.    1864 5,161  145  1,511  1.5.515         12.1176 

do.    do.    do.  18C3 0,150  129  694  9,041       21.670 

Total  in  1867 293.8:'.;  3.369  66.011  1.171.151  1,102.643 

Total   ill   1S60         .'  -  --  I  13--5  .  .'  1       672.MI0 

Total  In  1865 .'I'.',:  I    '  I  ..'".  106.5783      .573.167 

Total  in  1861 267.6  .'  .  '  ■:  V.  '■       '■':       66n.;7'l 

Total  in  1S63 264,001  6,470  35,705  510.516  1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  February  1:7th.  the  total  number  of  all 
kinds  for  each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for 
the  five  weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the 
month.  By  comparison  xvith  the  number  given  for  last 
month  wc  sec  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs, 
The  slight  increase,  however,  of  other  kinds,  kept  the 
supply  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  market  has  re- 
mained brisk.  The  cold  weather  that  lias  prevailed  en- 
abling retailers  to  keep  fresh  meats,  buyers  have  been 
less  anxious  for  small  lots,  and  but  little  "  peddling  "  bas 
been  done,  the  seller  usually  disposing  of  his  drove 
soon  after  the  market  became  eettlcu,  and  but  few 
"shorts"  remained  at  the  close  of  each  week. . .  .Beef. 
Prices  kept  rather  even  during  the  whole  month,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  list,  which  gives  the  range  of 
prices,  average  price,  and  figures  for  the  largest  sales  : 
Jan.  18th  raii-ed  12.6 2iv.    Aviie.e.   Lareest sales  15    6.17'; 

do     2OII1  do  i:,..  |0e.  .61  p.     e,  do  do  15     6.10'^ 

do    27th  do  Hi.  is,.,  do  15     e.  do  do  11 

Fib.    3,1  .P.  l.'i.,l-e.  do  15v.  do  do  15     tall 

do    I3lh  do  II...  lsc.  do  15>sc.  do  do  II. 

There  were  but  few  prime  calth-  in  market,    Willi  a  f.ve 
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exceptions  one-quarter  of  the  whole  were  only  what  may 
he  rated  a*  first  quality;  one-half,  second  quality ;  and 
the  rest  poorly  fatted  oxen  and  dry  cows  which  sold  low 
to  packers  and  contractors.  Much  of  this  "scallawag" 
beef,  it  is  said,  goes  to  the  city  charitable  institutions, 
and  of  course  at  a  high  price  for  such  stuff.  It  would  be 
Btrange  if  a  market  like  New  York  in  a  term  of  five  weeks 
did  not  present  some  prime  animals.  Those  worthy  of 
special  notice  were  a  lot  of  10  grade  Durham*  from  Mich- 
igan, very  heavy  and  fat;  they  were  too  large  for  retail 
trade  and  found  a  slow  market.  They  were,  however,  sold 
at  the  close  of  their  second  day  in  the  market  to  one  of 
our  "fancy  butchers"  at  20c.  per  lb.,  on  the  actual  weight 
of  the  dressed  quarters.  Two  steers,  also  grade  Dur- 
hams, one  of  them  raised  aud  fatted  by  the  wife  of  a  not- 
ed cattle  broker,  sold  for  20c.  per  lb.,  or  about  $700  for  the 
two;  they  were  really  fine  animals.  A  lot  of  Ayrshires 
deserve  mention  because  of  their  great  beauty;  they  were 
round  and  plump,  dark  red,  with  clean  while  faces; 
would  dress  about  im;  cwt.  and  sold  for  lflJ^C  per  lb.  It 
was  considered  a  good  bargain  by  both  patties.  The 
"tops"  of  each  drove,  as  a  general  thing,  found  a  ready 
market  at  above-quoted  prices  ;  while  the  coarse  steers, 
half-fat  oxen  aud  cows  found  a  dull,  low  market,  often  re- 
maining over  until  next  day.  In  January,  owing  to  heavy 
snow  which  made  transportation  uncertain,  the  yards 
were  filled  with  poor  State  cattle,  which,  in  the  lack  of 
better  stock,  sold  for  more  than  good  sleek  steers  would 
bring  in  February.  Therefore,  with  a  better  market  to 
choose  from,  and  a  steady  falling  on"  in  price,  there  has 
been  a  decline  of  at  least  l^@2c.  per  pound  since  our 

last    report,  for    the  same  quality  of  beef Iflilcli 

Cows.  These  have  come  to  market  in  numbers  equal 
to  the  wants  of  buyers.  They  usually  sold  in  small  lots 
to  city  milkmen.  State  "  springers*1'  in  good  order, 
brought  from  $70®$80.  QoocI  young  cows  with  calves, 
from  $90@$100.  Extra  milkers,  mostly  grades  of  Ayrshire 
or  Jersey,  sold  for  $120@.$150  each.  Good  cows,  how- 
ever, have  been  scarce,  and  but  few  have  come  to  market. 
Most  of  the  stock,  being  second  quality,  sold  slowly  at 
from  $35;?}  $70  ;  while  some  poor  cows  sold  as  low  as  $40. 
The  supply  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  13th  was  much 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  many  remained  over  to 

next  week Calves.    Veal  has  been  in  good  demand 

all  the  month,  and  anything  in  market  goes  oft*  rapidly  at 
a  fair  price.  Live  calves  may  be  quoted  from  9c.@12c. 
for  fine  animals.  A  few  fat,  good-sized  extras  brought 
13c.@13V£c.  Many  have  come  in  dressed  without  remov- 
ing the  skin.  Such  "Hog-dressed"  calves  sold  for  from 
13c.@17c,  according  to  age  aud  quality.  There  have 
been  fewer  in  market  for  the  past  two  weeks,  and  prices 
range  about  J^c.  higher  than  in  January...  Sheep. 
Prices  range  from  7j£c.@8e.  for  extra  lots.  Some  few 
prime  lots,  very  fat,  brought  9c.  ;  while  the  lightest  ones 
sold  for  5c.@.lH'aC  per  pound.  The  market  has  been 
lively  all  the  month,  all  qualities  finding  a  ready  sale. 
One  lot  of  IIS  head,  sold  on  Feb.  10th,  for  9c,  are 
worthy  special  notice.  They  w-iv  natiw  idieep  fed  in  New 
Jersey,  and  averaged  130  pounds  each.  The  pelts  from 
euch  sheep  now  sell  for  about  $2.50  each.  One  butcher, 
not  finding  what  he  wanted  in  market,  went  to  Litchfield 
Co.,  Conn.,  and  bought  some  Cotswolds  of  very  large 
size.  He  gave  10c.  per  pound,  or  about  $20  a  head,  the 
hheep  averaging  200  pounds  each.  Tiie  increased  arrivals 
for  the  week  ending  Feb.  13th  so  far  exceed  the  demand 
as  to  make  the  market  a  little  dull,  aud  a  slight  falling  off 
in  price  for  medium  lots  is  the  result.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, is  large,  and  mutton  is  in  request,  while  beef  keeps 

up  to  its  present  high  figure Swine,      There    has 

been  a  gradual  falling  off  in  numbers,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  figures  given  above,  with  a  gradual  upward  ten- 
dency in  price.  Live  hogs  find  a  ready  sale  at  from  t%c. 
(QS^iC.  per  lb. ;  while  with  the  light  supply  for  the  week 
ending  Feb.  13th,  some  sales  reached  as  high  as  S%c.  per 
lb.  Western  dressed  have  come  in  largely  during  the 
cold  weather,  and  sell  for  from  O^c.tgilOc. ;  while  city 
dressed  bring  lO^c. (7<  in1 2>\  These  quotations  are  very 
high,  and  many  packers  have  stopped  operations  until 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  price.  They  confidently  believe 
the  high  price  will  not  continue  long. 


rVevr  Yorlc  Slate  Agricultural  So- 
ciety—Officers  for  186S.— At  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  in  Albany,  Feb.  12th  and  13th,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  one  year :— President,  Thomas  H.  Faile, 
of  New  York.  Vice  Presidents,  for  Judicial  Districts, 
1st,  John  Haven,  of  New  York;  2nd,  Samuel  Thorne,  of 
Dutchess*  3d,  Adin  Thayer,  Jr.,  of  Rensselaer :  4th,  Milo 
[ngalsbc;  of  Washington;  5th.  Harris  Lewis,  of  Herkimer; 
6th,  W.  M.  Ely,  of  Broome  ;  7th,  II.  Ten  Eyck  Foster,  of 
Seneca;  8th,  George  A.  Moore,  of  Erie.  Cor.  Secretary, 
Benj.  P.  Johnson,  of  Albany.  Recording  Secretary,  Thorn. 
L.  Harison,  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Treasurer,  Luther  H. 
Tucker,  of  Albany.  Executiee  Committee,  chosen  at  large, 
Samuel  T.  Taber,  of  Queens;  J.  D.  Wing,  of  New  York  ; 
Wm,  M.  Burr,  of  Madison;  A.  B.  Cornell,  of  Tompkins; 
James  Oddes  of  Onondaga  ;  L.  D.  Mitchell,  of  Monroe  ; 


B.  F.  Angel,  of  Livingston;  Richard  Church,  of  Alle- 
ghany. (It  is  understood  that  the  Recording  Secretary, 
Mr.  Harison,  will  hereafter  assist  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary in  the  labors  of  his  office,  as  may  be  needed.)  The 
question  of  the  location  of  the  next  Fair  was  discussed, 
and  strong  claims  put  in  for  Rochester  and  Utica;the 
decision  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Further  editorial  reports  of  the  Annual  Meeting  reach  us 
too  late  for  the  present  number. 


containing   a    great  variety  of    //cms,  including  many 

good  Hints  and  Siiqr/estknis  u-hirh  i>-e  throw  into  small<-r  i 

type  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  spact  elsewhere.  • 

How  to  Remit: — Cl*eel*s  on    Mfew- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums ;  \ 

made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  A:  Co.  ■ 

Post-Office  ]TIoney  Orders  may  be  obtain-    ' 

ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.     We  consider  them  perfectly    ' 
safei  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less,    ; 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new  system,  j 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe  j 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stumps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  t/te 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
sealitu  letter  in  the  presence  of  ike  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Postage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad- 
ded when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,,  yearly,  mast  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

SPC€IAI.  REqtEST.-Ou  page  cU, 
the  Publishers  have  partially  set  forth  the  advantage-  of 
reading.  They  are  ambitious  to  reach  and  beneficially 
influence  as  large  a  circle  as  possible.  To  help  on  the 
enterprise,  we  invite  all  our  readers  who  do  not  try  for 
the  prizes,  to  favor  us  with  their  good  words  and  acts. 
Suppose  each  present  reader  induce  at  least  one  more  to 
become  a  reader  during  this  month.  It  can  be  done 
readily,  except  in  certain  towns  where  every  person  al- 
ready takes  this  journal.  While  we  shall  appreciate  the 
response  to  this  request,  we  feel  sure  that  every  addition- 
al reader  secured  will  be  benefited. 

'*  Pleaso  Answer  in  the  Paper"' is 

a  request  a  thousand  times  made— often  by  those  who 
omit  their  address.  Our  space  is  too  valuable,  by  far.  to 
write  personal  letters  in.  As  a  rule,  only  topics  interest- 
ing to  a  good  many  persons  can  be  alluded  to  in  type. 
Subjects  or  questions  of  interest  to  only  one  or  two  per- 
sons are  answered  by  letter,   when  we  have  time. 

Advertisements    Earlier,    ii*    Ton 

Please.— It  is  necessary  that  all  advertisements  be  re- 
ceived at  this  office  before  the  5th  of  the  month.  Three 
pages  received  later  are  left  out  for  want  of  room,  although 
four  extra  pages  were  added  to  accommodate  our  custom- 
ers. Had  these  been  sent  a  few  days  earlier,  we  could 
have  made  calculations  by  which  all  might  have  appeared. 

In  tHe  "  King.**— The  Kansas  friend  whose 
letter  was  unanswered,  hopes  that  it  is  not  the  case  with 
us,  as  with  the  Farmers'' Club,  that  it  is  necessary  to  lie 
"  in  the  ring"  to  be  noticed.  We  cannot  answer  for  the 
Fanners' Club,  but  for  ourselves  we  can  say  that  we  do 
not  know  personally  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  to  whom 
we  reply.  We.  try  to  treat  all  alike,  and  if  any  feel  that 
they  are  neglected,  it  is  from  no  personal  reason,  but 
solely  because  we  have  not  space  for  everything  that  we 
would  like  to  publish. 

The  Cornell  University.— The  u  First 
General  Announcement"  of  the  Cornell  University  in- 
forms us  that  it  will  he  opened  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
September  next  ;  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  take  place  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  preced- 
ing. The  Departments  are  to  he  those  of  Agriculture, 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  Civil  Engineering,  Military  Engineer- 
ing and  Tactics,  Mining  and  Practical  Geology,  and 
Ilistorv,  Social,  and  Political  Science.    We  cannot  give 


space  to  a  general  sketch  of  the  plan  of  instruction  ; 
those  who  are  interested  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  terms 
of  admission,  should  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  Announce- 
ment to  Francis  M.  Finch,  Secretary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A     3fcw     Standard     Agricultural 

"Work.— We  are  gratified  to  be  able  now  to  announce  a 
work  in  press,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College, 
to  which  the  best  labors  of  many  years  have  been  devot- 
ed. It  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  Plant  to  the  Air,  of 
the  Plant  to  the  Soil,  and  of  the  Philosophy  of  Farming 
in  general— Manuring,  Feeding,  etc.  There  arc  very  few 
men  in  the  world  who  can  bring  to  the  labor  of  preparing 
such  a  work  greater  erudition,  better  practical  views, 
plainer  common-sense,  or  sounder  reasoning.  Professor 
Johnson  was  bred  upon  a  good  farm,  on  the  edge  of  ah 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  na- 
ture in  her  primeval  wildness,  and  of  the  most  "  inten- 
sive "  culture  in  Europe.  A  familiarity  with  European 
languages,  thorough  chemical  knowledge,  great  thorough- 
ness, patience,  and  perseverance,  and  unusual  aptness  for 
teaching,  make  him  just  the  man  for  so  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking. The  work,  so  far  as  we  have  perused  the 
manuscript,  is  simply  written,  clear,  explicit,  and  full  of 
facts  ;  it  cites  authorities  freely,  and  is  thorough,  progres- 
sive,—leading  the  reader  from  step  to  step  to  as  clear 
an  understanding  of  agricultural  phenomena  as  has  yet 
been  arrived  at.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  general  reader,  and  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  agri- 
cultural and  other  schools  aud  colleges.  It  will  he  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  season. 

WHat  is  tlie  .Matter  with  ilie  IVlule 

Team  ?— The  picture  on  the  front  page  of  the  February 
number  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  some  perplexity 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist.  We  can 
easily  imagine  the  indignation  of  Scipio  Africanus  at 
being  represented  astride  of  the  off  mule,  aud  the  "guf- 
faw "  of  the  oM  army  teamster  as  his  quick  eye  sees  what 
is  the  matter.  We  admit  also  that  the  mules  would  feel 
very  uncomfortably  and  would  be  hard  to  keep  in  the 
road  if  they  were  hitched  up  and  driven  in  this  way.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  artists  may 
again  he  chagrined  at  finding,  when  too  late  to  remedy 
it.  that  a  drawing  had  not  been  reversed  when  put  upon  the 
block.  Few  persons  not  familiar  with  the  processes  of 
printing  and  engraving  are  aware  how  the  drawings  and 
engravings,  as  well  as  the  type,  look.  The  drawings  ap- 
pear exactly  as  the  pictures  after  they  are  printed  do,  when 
seen  in  a  hiking-glass.  If  our  friends  will  hold  up  the 
mule  picture  to  a  mirror,  the  driver  will  be  on  the  right, 
that  is  tlie  left  or  nigh  mule,  and  all  will  he  correct. 
The  action  of  the  white  lead  mule  is  perfectly  correct. 

Sundry  U  unil»ii«fs. — Please  stop  sending 
us  money  to  pay  the  ''5  per  cent,  cash  assessments  "  on 
prizes  pretended  to  have  been  drawn  for  sundry  people  by 
A.  A.  Kelly,by  Clark, Webster  &  Co.,and  others  of  their  ilk. 
i  These  very  kind  men  draw  grand  prizes  for  all  their  cus- 
tomers. Of  course  they  take  all  the  blanks  themselves— 
generous  rich  men  that  they  are.)Enough  cash  to  constitute 
a  small  fortune  has  been  sent  us  thus,  this  year.  We  have 
returned  all  such  money  to  the  senders  without  charge,  but 
if  it  keeps  coming  we  shall  have  to  deduct  a,*1 6  per  cent, 
cash  assessment  "to  pay  for  time,  clerk  hire,  and  postage, 
to  say  nothing  Of  the  risk  of  being  considered  swindlers 
ourselves,  if  the  money  chances  to  miscarry  in  coming 
and  going.  We  repeat  that  all  these  proposed  "  prizes  " 
are  humbugs.  The  "  $150  prize  "  is  a  so-called  certificate 
for  150  shares  in  a  bogus  company,  and  so  of  the  tk  $100," 
and  of  Other  prizes.  They  are  not  worth  a  farthing — not 
one  of  them,— and  every  dollar  forwarded  is  an  absolute 

loss  to  the  sender The  "  Gettysburg  Asylum  Scheme  " 

continues  to  be  advertised— to  the  profit  of  the  operators 
and  the  newspapers.  Consistency  must  be  at  a  discount, 
when  leading  journals  act  like  the  Daily  Tribune  of  Feb. 
6,  which  in  its  editorial  columns  warns  the  people  against. 
this  scheme,  yet  in  the  same  paper  publishes  a  displayed 
advertisement  of  the  Gettysburg  Concert,  so  called.  We 
dislike  to  appear  to  oppose  anything  even  professing  to 
aid  our  noble  soldiers  who  have  become  crippled  or  in- 
valids in  their  country's  service,  but  such  schemes  as  this 
Gettysburg  affair  will  in  the  end  do  them  more  harm  than 
good.  We  have  followed  our  soldiers  to  the  battle  field, 
and  when  sick  and  wounded  have  nursed  them  night  and 
day  in  the  hospital  tents,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  woods,  for 
weary  weeks  and  months,  and  we  will  gladly  contribute 
further  to  furnish  homes  for  them,  but  we  prefer  to  have 
them  receive  the  full  dollars  contributed,  and  not  a  cent 
or  two  on  each  dollar,  if  they  get  anything,  of  the  sums 
solicited  by  the  Gift  Enterprise  men.  It  is  high  time  that 
all  these  sympathy-pleading  concerns  received  their 
quietus.  Let  a  bona  fide  enterprise  be  started  to  aid  the 
soldiers,  by  well-known',  reliable  men,  let  it  be  devoid  of 
all  clap  trap  of  euormously  over-estimated  farms,  unsal- 
able jewels,  old  books  and  boats,  etc..  and  tenfold  mor*e 
actual  money  will  be  received,  than  will  ever  come  from 
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the  best  of  these  lottery  and  gift  schemes,  if  we  can  apply 
the  term  best  to  things  wholly  bad.... Oar  letters  this 
month  contain  circulars  of  thirteen  different  Lottery  and 
Gift  enterprises,  of  eleven  different  watch  and  jewelry 
ticket  schemes,  all  swindles,  and  of  twelve  miscellaneous 
humbugs,  such  as  honey  recipes,  oil  manufactures,  wash- 
ing compounds,  sewing  machines  vile  publications  and 
instruments,  etc.— in  all,  just  three  dozen  swindling 
schemes,  the  operators  of  each  of  which  arc  paying  large 
sums  for  postage  and  circulars,  for  which  they  are  reim- 
bursed by  the  simple-minded,  trusting  people  —  Beach, 
S'ephens&C'o.  is  a  new  name  in  the  great-promise-notbiug- 
rcturncd-swindling-army,  but  is  a  revamp  of  an  old  con- 
cern . .  Swan,  of  Manchester,  X.  II.,  is  one  of  the  most 
"cheeky"  swindlers  we  have  lately  met.  though  he  has 

several  near  relatives  in  this  city Manning's  un-mutual 

joint  stock  affair  at  Milford  is,  like  all  of  its  class,  nothing 
but  a  humbug.... A.  P.  Bnssey,  formerly  of  X.  Y.  east, 
aud  now  in  central  N.  Y.,  is  so  greedy  of  money  that  he 
will  even  murder  if  paid  a  small  consideration,  aud  has 
the  impudence  to  argue  in  favor  of  lessening  the  human 
race.  Pity  he  aud  a  dozen  of  his  class  had  only  one 
neck,  and  the  hangman  a  rope  around  that  neck.  We 
would,  for  once  at  least,  vote  for  capital  punishment  for 

murderers,  despite  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Greeley 

Since  die  above  was  written,  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature has  repealed  the  act  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
indirectly  upholding  the  Gettysburg  Asylum    Scheme. 

Tlic    Jerusalem    Artichoke. —  Mrs. 

A.  N.,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  writes:  -  I  would  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  I  dou"t  know  how  it 
would  compare  with  the  food  of  northern  cattle;  but 
here,  where  the  great  obstacle  in  keeping  a  cow  is  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  food,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  a 
most  profitable  crop.  We  ouly  have  ground  enough  to 
supply  our  own  table,  but  I  alwaye  take  care  to  let  an 
artichoke  grow  in  every  spare  corner,  and  treat  my  cow 
to  a  bucketful  as  often  as  possible.  Our  soil  is  not  what 
you  would  call  rich— rather  the  reverse,  but  I  can  always 


THE  JEIU'SALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

take  a  peck  bucket  full,  sometimes  more,  from  a  single 
plant.  They  need  to  stand  singly,  and  two  or  three  feet 
apart  ;.a  cow  will  eat  them  raw  with  avidity,  aud  if  they 
are  boiled,  mashed,  and  a  little  bran,  or  meal  and  salt, 
added,  she  will  scarcely  stop  for  breath  till  all  is  gone, 
and  will  increase  her  milk  at  least  a  third.  As  there  are 
few  days  here  that  a  spade  cannot  be  put  into  the  ground, 
they  need  only  be  taken  up  as  wanted.  Another  advan- 
tage is,  they  are  up  with  the  first  breath  of  spring  and  you 
can  cut  an  armful  of  tender  tops  for  the  cow  before  she 
can  fiud  much  other  green  food,  and  which  she  will  cat 
with  a  relish  worth  witnessing  ;  even  the  old  leaves  they 
eat  in  preference  to  almost  anything  else  in  the  garden. 
All  the  cultivation  needed  is  to  keep  them  from  getting 
too  thick  ;  they  grow  so  fast  few  weeds  can  contend  with 
them.  I  think  if  you  could  induce  every  one,  at  least  in 
the  South,  that  owns  a  lot  of  ground  and  a  cow,  to  plant  a 
goud  lot  of  them,  they  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

Make    tHe    Most  of  Your   Land. — 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson,  is  not  solely 
devoted  to  market  gardening,  but  it  tells  how  to  treat  a 
garden  of  any  size  in  a  manner  to  get  the  most  from  the 
space.  No  book  of  the  kind  has  given  such  general  satis- 
faction.   Price  $1.50  by  mail. 

A,  ;\ew  Publishing  House,  that  of 
H'  --is.  J.  B.  Ford&  Co.,  149  Grand  St.,  has  been  recently 
organized  in  this  city.  Mr.  Ford  has  been  formally  years 
connected  with  the  trade— the  past  eleven  years  as  inan- 
agerof  the  Subscription  Department  of  the  Appletons, 
Including  the  Cyclopedia,  etc.  One  of  the  first  works  to 
be  issued  by  the  lew  firm  will  be  a  Life  of  Christ,  by 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Knox's  Fruit  Farm, — The  catalogue  of 
Mr.  Knox  grows  each  year  more  portly,  aud  is  full  of  good 
things.  The  sending  of  plants  by  mail  has  long  been 
one  of  the  feature-  of  this  establishment  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  gives  due  prominence  to  that  much  ncg- 
lected  fruit,  the  currant.  That  he  is  eloquent  on  the 
Jucunda,  we  need  not  say,  and  he  makes  liberal  offers  to 
send  It  with  the  Agriculturist  aud  other  papers. 

The  Word  "  Muck."-"  Will  you  oblige 
a  reader  by  explaining  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
*  muck  V  " — Webster  defines  muck  as  "  Dung  in  a  moist 
elate,  —  A  mass  of    decaying   vegetable    matter,"    etc. 


Worcester  says :  "  A  substance,  as  dung  or  straw,  that  is 
moist  or  in  a  fermenting  state, — Manure."  Swamp  muck 
is  a  substance  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  To  this 
substance  Webster's  second  definition  is  substantially 
appropriate.  "Muck"  is  applied  in  the  common  usage 
of  farmers  and  gardeners  of  this  country  to  the  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  of  swamps,  including  substances 
of  different  kinds  as  peat,  rotten  leaves,  and  even  the 
deposits  in  old  mill-ponds,  if  chiefly  vegetable. 

Chicken.  Feed. — "P.  T.,"  Connecticut. 
We  know  of  nothing  better  for  young  chickens  and 
turkeys  than  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  and  fed  with 
cracked  corn  aud  wheat.  The  first  few  weeks  is  the 
most  critical  time  with  them,  and  they  need  animal  food 
in  gome  form,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  before 
grubs  aud  insects  arc  plenty.  We  have  fed  raw  liver, 
chopped  line,  with  advantage,  A  change  of  food  is  desir- 
able. Wheat  or  barley  steeped  in  milk,  toasted  bread 
crumbs,  aud  hominy,  are  excellent.  They  should  be  fed 
as  often  as  five  times  a  day,  until  they  arc  a  month  old, 
and  should  have  access  to  clean  water   at   all   times. 

Do    You    Want    to    Kuow  ? — We    are 

obliged  to  lump  answers  to  a  large  number  of  correspond- 
ents iuthis  manner.  Do  you  want  to  know  where  to  get 
Seeds  and  Implements  ?  Consult  the  advertisements  ;  the 
large  dealers  usually  keep  all  kinds  of  seeds  aud  imple- 
ments. Do  you  wish  to  know  all  about  Hops,  Flax,  Onions 
or  Tobacco?  Get  our  treatises  on  these  subjects.  Do 
you  wish  a  handy  Poultry  Book?  Get  Saunders  Domestic 
Poultry.  For  condensed  directions  for  Drainage  see  our 
Agricultural  Annual  for  1SH7,  and  for  the  best  account  of 
Cheese  Factories,  that  for  1868.  If  you  wish  to  know 
about  new  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  see  the  Horticul- 
tural Annual.  Both  these  Annuals  are  full  of  good  things. 

Vitality  of  Seeds.— S.  A.  Greeu  asks  as 
to  the  length  of  time  garden  seeds  will  retain  their  vital- 
ity. We  can  only  answer  in  a  general  way,  as  the  du- 
ration of  the  germinative  power  depends  very  much  on 
the  care  with  which  they  have  been  kept.  The  following  is 
Peter  Henderson's  arrangement.  Onions,  Parsnips,  and 
Leeks,  should  be  of  the  previous  season's  growth.  Good 
for  two  years.  Beans.  Peas,  Carrots,  Egg  Plant,  Okra. 
Salsify.  Sweet  Herbs;  for  three  years.  Asparagus,  En- 
dive, Lettuce,  Parsley,  Spinach  and  Radish.  Those 
safe  for  four  years.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  and 
Turnip  ;  from  Jive  to  ten  years,  Beets,  Cucumber,  Mel- 
ons, Pumpkins,  Squash  and  Tomato. 

Pea-nut  Culture. — Several  Inquirers.  The 
Pea-nut  needs  a  light  mellow  and  rather  fertile  soil. 
Some  throw  up  ridges  as  for  sweet  potatoes,  but  they  are 
quite  as  often  grown  in  flat  culture.  The  rows  or  ridges 
are  laid  off  three  or  four  feet  apart,  (the  plant  spreads  a 
good  deal),  and  the  seeds,  with  the  husk  removed,  are 
planted  two  in  a  place  at  distances  of  a  foot  in  the  row. 
When  the  plants  are  up.  thin  to  one  in  a  place,  aud  sup- 
ply missing  ones  by  transplanting.  The  after  culture 
consists  in  keeping  the  weeds  down  and  the  grouud 
mellow.    Do  not  plant  until  the  ground  is  warm. 

Cranberry  Culture.— We  answer  many 
inquiries  together.  1,  We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
cultivation  of  cranberries  on  upland  has  been  successful 
on  a  large  scale,  though  small  garden  plots  have  done 
well.  2,  A  peat  bog  or  meadow,  that  can  be  drained  and 
can  be  flooded  at  will,  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  a 
plantation.  The  bog  is  drained  by  deep  ditches  and  an 
embankment  is  made  to  keep  the  water  out,  with  flood- 
gates for  letting  it  on  wdieu  necessary.  The  land  is  clear- 
ed of  brush  and  tussocks,  levelled,  and  covered  with  4  to 
G  inches  of  sand,  free  from  loam  or  clay.  In  some  lo- 
calities the  grouud  is  naturally  sandy  aud  this  is  not 
required.  When  the  land  can  be  plowed  aud  harrowed 
it  is  so  treated.  Some  prefer  to  prepare  the  land  thorough- 
ly one  season  and  plant  the  next ;  the  object  being  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  native  weeds  and  grass  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  3,  Planting  is  done  in  the  spring,  the  plains 
being  set  from  18  inches  to  three  feet  apart.  4,  Plants 
may  be  had  of  dealers  wdio  advertise  them,  or  they  may 
lie  taken  from  wild  beds  if  theyare  known  to  be  pro- 
ductive. 5,  Cultivation  is  needed  through  the  summer 
until  the  plauts  cover  the  ground  aud  choke  out  tin- 
weeds.  6,  Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist  has  a  chapter 
on  the  Cranberry,  and  there  is  a  special  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  Eastwood. 

Root-grafted  Trees.— R.  Reeves.  This 
is  a  subject  upon  which  good  pomologists  differ.  This 
plan  of  propagation  has  been  openly  condemned  by  at 
least  one  horticultural  society,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
6o  good  an  observer  as  Warder  says :  "  The  theoretical 
objections  to  root  grafts  have  yielded  to  sound  philosophy, 
based  on,  and  supported  by,  practical  observation."  For 
ourselves,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  thrifty,  well -rip- 


ened tree,  with  a  well-grown  root,  no  matter  how  it  was 
produced.  Many  poor  root-grafted  trees  are  sent  out ; 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  method,  but  of  the  propagator. 
The  cause   of  the   death  of  young  trees  is  still  obscure. 

Sprinkling;    Jet    for    Hose    Pipe.— 

Where  water  is  thrown  from  thccominon  perforated  rose 
jet  a  difficulty  is  often  lound  from  the  filling  up  of  the 
holes  with  specks  from  the  water.    This  is  obviated  by 

the  contrivance  figured.  The  affair  is  made  of  tin  or 
sheet  brass.    It  consists  of  a  tube,  slightly  conical,  3  or  1 


inches  long,  to  slip  over  the  nozzle ;  to  this  is  soldered,  at 
a  slight  angle,  a  triaiiL'ular  piece,  one  corner  being  made 
to  embrace  the  tithe  at  the  end.  The  two  sides  are  bent 
up  to  prevent  the  stream  of  water  from  spreading  too 
much.  The  slight  angle  at  which  it  is  placed  causes  the 
stream  to  strike  it  near  the  nozzle,  and  spread  out  in  a 
fan  shape,  while  the  edge  or  lip  over  which  the  water  is 
spread  is  also  turned  up  a  little  to  more  effectually 
open  the  sheet  of  water.  It  is  easily  made  by  auy  tinner, 
and  for  most  uses  is  superior  to  the  rose  jet. 

$:iOO    Wheat   Prizes.— Interest iug? 

to  flfheat  tirowers  in  tile  United  States  and 
Canada  :  At  the  suggestion  of  wheat  growers  iu 
Western  New  York,  who  desired  to  have  special  atten- 
tion called  to  this  subject  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Feb.  lath,  Mr.  Judd,  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  placed  $300  at  their  dis- 
posal for  prizes.  The  Committee  accepted  the  offer  with 
a  vote  of  thanks,  aud  they  will  announce  the  prizes  for 
the  next  Annual  Fair,  probably  in  the  form  below,  with 
perhaps  slight  variations  that  maybe  suggested  while 
making  out  the  official  premium  list.  We  call  attention 
to  the  subject  now,  and  give  the  preliminaries,  that  farm- 
ers may  have  an  eye  to  the  prizes  in  preparing  for  their 
Spring  Wheat  Crops,  and  also  in  looking  after  their  Win- 
ter Wheat  now  in  the  ground.  The  prizes  themselves  are 
large,  but  aside  from  these,  the  credit  of  carrying  oft"  the 
Premium  at  the  hands  of  the  Empire  State  Society,  the. 
largest  one  iu  the  country,  will  be  worth  competing  for. 
Tlic  "  Orange  .1  mid  Wheat  Prizes." 
Open  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Best  Two  Barrels  of  White  Winter  Wheat $100. 

Best  Two  Barrels  of  Ked  Winter  Wheat MOO. 

Best  Two  Barrels  of  Spring  Wheat S100. 

To  be  exhibited  at  the  nest  Annual  Fair  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  (18GS)  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Society.    The  Committee  of  Award  to 

include   at  least  one  experienced,  practical  miller. 

Bach  sample  to  be  accompanied  by  100  stalks  from  the 
same  field,  with  heads  aud  roots  complete,  aud  also  by 
a  reliable  written  statement,  properly  verified,  aud  con- 
firmed by  two  credible  witnesses,  giving  the  name  of 
the  variety  and  source  of  the  seed ;  the  size  of  the  field, 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  crops  and  manures  on 
the  same  for  four  years  past ;  the  depth  aud  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  grouud,  aud  the  time  and  mode  of  sowing  and 
harvesting;  the  precise  method  of  selecting  and  cleaning 
the  samples ;  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  suggest 

themselves  to  the  exhibitors. The  written  statements 

to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  award. The 

written  statements,  aud  the  three  samples  receiving  the 

prizes  t»  be  the  property  of  the   Society. All  other 

samples  to  be  sold  at  auction  during  the  fair,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  exhibitors,  when  desired. 

The  Flower  Garden. — Those  who  wish 
a  guide  to  the  operations  in  the  flower  garden  will  find 
Brock's  New  Book  of  Flowers  the  best  of  the  works  ou 
this  subject  Its  directions  are  plain  and  practical,  being 
the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
Price  by  mail  $1.75. 

Sod  Fence  Query.— "I.  B.  S.,"  of  While 
Hall,  Mo.,  wishes  to  know  from  the  readers  of  the  Agn- 
Culturist  how  long  a  prairie  sod  fence  will  last  in  Missouri, 
and  the  best  way  to  make  one.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
the  experience  of  our  Western  readers  who  have  used 
such  fence,  accompanied  by  profiles  of  the  fences  aud 
ditches, with  the  most  lasting  slopes  for  both. 

Crape  Vine  Literature.  —  Fuller's 
Grape  Culturist,  Mohr's  Grape  Vine,  My  Vineyard  at 
Lakeview,  Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine,  are  all  excellent 
works  at  moderate  prices— eee  hook  list  on  page  84. 
Strong's  and  Mead's  work*  are  more  expensive.  They  all 
differ  in  some  particulars,  but  cither  Is  a  safe  general  guide. 
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.  1 — CUTTING   TRENCH. 


Sweet  Herbs. — "Market  Gardener,"  Bloom- 
fngton,  111.,  wishes  to  know,  "  whether  there  would  be  .1 
ready  sale  for  dried  sage,  etc.,  at  a  fair  price."  Sweet 
herbs  are  raised  in  the  market  -aniens  near  New  York  as 
a  second  crop,  and  are  considered  a  paying  one.  They 
are  put .up  in  loose  bunches  and  are  sold  green  or  dry, 
according  to  the  season.  In  this  state  they  are  so  bulky 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  send  them  any  great  distance. 
Those  brought  from  distant  places  come  pressed  in  pack- 
ages or  are  ground  and  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  are  main- 
ly sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  This  branch  of  the 
business  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Shakers,  and  we 
are  not  aquainted  with  the  many  statistics  concerning  it. 

Planting-    Cutting's.  —  In    the    "  Notes 
abontWork,"we 

"    ^Sl  v  \4des&    liave    ou°n    in- 

-    .vv~r,*  '■'•  \  1  ^^sHHr      sisted  upon  the 

necessityof  thin- 
ly crowding  the 
earth  against  the 
base  of  the  cut- 
tings. Much  of 
the  failure  to 
raise  currants, 
grapes,  and  oth- 
er plants  from 
cuttings    arises 

from  a  neglect  of  this.    A  light  porous  soil  around  the 

cutting  allows  it  to  dry  out,  and  besides 

this  there  is  something  in  the  close  con- 
tact of  the  earth  with  the  cutting  which 

seems  to  favor  the  production  of  roots. 

We   give  from   that   very  practical    work, 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  two  illus- 
trations.   Figure  1   shows    a    section  of 

the  trench  in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be 

placed;  this  is  made  with  the  spade,  by 

thrusting  it  down    perpendicularly,  and 

throwing   the   earth    to    one  side.     This 

gives  a  trench  with  a  nearly  perpendicular 

wall,  against  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be 

placed.    After  the  cuttings  are    put    in, 

from  two  to  four  inches  apart,  some  soil 

is  thrown  in,  and  pressed   down  firmly 

against  the  base  of  the  cutting  by  means 

of  the  rammer,  figure  -.'.    Tliis  implement 

is  shaped  from  a  piece  of  2-inch  plank  of         Fig.  2. 

convenient  length.    In  its  absence,  use  a  bit  of  board. 

"  SSisssissii  Crab.**— A  pornologist  who 
knows,  writes  us:  "Certain  nurserymen  or  interested 
parties  West,  arc  pushing  the  Tetofsky  apple  as  the 
'■  "Russian  Crab"  trees,  at  At  each.  I  hear.  It  is  hardy  for 
the  North-west,  but  no  crab  whatever  ;  and  from  several 
.years'  trial  of  it  on  my  soil,  it  does  not  compare  in 
general  productiveness  and  value  with  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg.    Why  not  sell  it  under  its  true  name?" 

l*laaiting  Orcliards.-'G.  B.  G.,"  De- 
catur Co.,  Ind..  asks:  'How  should  an  orchard  be 
planted  on  flat,  wet,  heavy  clay  soil,  drained  only  im- 
perfectly by  open  ditches?    It  cannot,  short  of  great !. 

be  well  drained."  Surface  planting  is  often  practised  at 
the  We-i.  and  is  much  better  than  placing  the  roots  hi  a 
heavy,  damp  soil.  The  roots  of  the  tree  are  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  a  broad,  low  mound  of  earth 
heaped  over  them.  In  the  subsequent  working  of  the 
orchard,  the  earth  is  thrown  towards  the  tree  and  thus 
the  drainage  is  made  more  effectual 

T'aci    BS:n-li    as    a    Miilcli.— J.  Whitte- 

more,  Broome  Co.,N.  Y.,  has  been  lold  that  tan  bark  used 
as  a  mulch  will  injure  the  soil,  and  asks  if  it  is  true. 
Simply  used  on  the  surface  it  will  do  no  injury.  If  a 
large  quantity  of  tan  bark  were  worked  into  a  very  light 
soil,  it  would  be  a  detriment  mechanically,  rendering  an 
already  too  open  soil  still  lighter.  When  decomposed, 
and  it  decays  very  slowly,   it  makes  a  good  manure. 

Trees    for   a   Wet    Soil.  —  "  A  Young 

Farmer,"  asks :  "What  kind  of  trees  shall  I  set  out 
on  a  We=tern  wet  marsh  for  the  purpose  of  making 
shade  for  cattle,  the  marsh  not  being  so  wet  but  it 
can  be  mowed  with  a  two-horse  mower."  The  Tama- 
rack or  American  Larch,  the  Poplars  or  Cottonw 1-.  or 

any  of  the  tall-growing  willows,  such  as  the  White  or 
Golden.  We  have  never  seen  the  Weeping  Willownsed 
for  this  purpose,  but  have  no  doubt  it  would  answer  ad- 
mirably. It  grows  rapidly,  makes  a  fair  shade,  and  is 
one  of  the  first  to  leaf  -ail  in  Bpring,  as  it  is  the  last  to 
t?hed  ii     leave  1  in  autumn. 

€Jrai*es    in    Colorado.— V.  II.  Dicksqn 

says:  •  Please  give  ns  your  opinion,  on  grape  puJtnre  in 
vhla  Territory,    Climate  as  follows  i    Fioatl  not  very  lata 


season  very  dry,  bo  much  so  that  irrigation  is  necessary 
for  the  raising  of  most  kinds  of  crops.  Soil,  all  kinds 
usually  found  in  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  except  that  it  in- 
variably has  more  or  less  alkali  in  it.  The  winters  as  a 
general  thing  are  mild,  with  hut  little  snow,  and  some  very 
high  winds,  "Wild  grapes  grow  here,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  try  an  acre  or  two  of  tame  grapes,  if,  in  your  opinion, 
they  will  prosper  here.  What  kinds  would  you  advise 
me  to  plant?'' — Tour  soil  is  uot  very  different  from  that 
of  parts  of  Northern  Mexico,  where  we  have  seen  the 
grape  flourishing.  If  you  have  no  late  frosts  in  spring, 
and  can  irrigate,  there  does.not  seem  to  be  any  good  rea- 
son why  most  of  our  varieties  should  not  succeed.  As  to 
the  sorts  to  plant,  it  must  be  in  great  measure  an  experi- 
ment with  you,  and  if  no  one  has  done  it  before,  you  can 
not  do  a  better  service  to  Colorado  than  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  leading  varieties.  We  think  that  the  Israella, 
which  has  succeeded  so  well  at  the  South,  should  be  one 
of  the  newer  sorts  to  be  tried,  but  we  would  advise  an 
experiment  with  all  the   leading  sorts.    Please  report. 

l>an?£erons  Oils. — In  an  article  in  the 
Household  Department,  reference  is  made  to  a  law  con- 
cerning  the  sale  of  oils.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Section  29 
of  Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Law,  approved 
March  2,  1S67,  and  reads  as  follows  :  "  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  no  person  shall  mix  for  sale,  naphtha  and 
illuminating  oils,  or  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
such  mixture,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  oil  made  from 
petroleum  for  illuminating  purposes,  inflammable  at  less 
temperature  or  fire-test  than  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  and  any  person  so  doing  shall  be  held  to  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  by  in- 
dictment or  presentment  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  having  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years." — 
If  some  one  who  is  able  to  bring  a  case  before  a  U.  S. 
Court,  wishes  to  do  so,  he  can  find  subjects  enough  in 
every  town.  Show  this  law  to  the  man  of  whom  yon  buy 
your  kerosene — also  test  the  oil  as  directed  elsewhere. 

Cleaning*  Knives  and  Forks. — Next 
to  a  clean  plate,  clean  knives  and  forks  are  desirable,  but 
in  some  respectable  families  one  finds  a  clean  plate,  and 
evenanapkin  sometimes,  where  the  knives  and  forks  are 
exceedingly  dingy.  If  knives  have  become  rusty  by  dis- 
use or  carelessness,  cover  the  blades  with  sweet  oil,  and 
after  lying  a  day  or  two  rub  them  with  unslaked  lime  until 
tli- ■  rust  disappears.  For  knives  and  forks  the  common 
scouring  brick,  freely  and  strongly  applied  everyday,  is 
very  good.  This  not  only  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  table,  but  is  a  good  appetizer,  and  helps  digestion 
more  than  the  best  bitters  in  the  market. 

M  Wood  Hanging;*.*" — New  era  in  house 
fbromthn.—  Being  prompted  to  investigate  the  "New 
Wood  Hangings,"  we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  weeversaw.  The  walls  were, 
so  to  speak,  veneered  in  panels  with  choice  and  brilliant 
■woods  of  many  hues  tastefully  arranged,  and  oiled  so 
as  to  bring  out  their  colors.  These  were  put  directly 
upon  the  plastered  walls,  just  like  paper  hangings.  We 
saw  the  veneerings  or  "wood  hangings,"  as  cut  from  the 
log,  and  noticed  White  wood,  Holly,  Maple,  Beech,  Chest- 
nut, Oak,  Cherry.  Mahogany,  and  Black  Walnut,  and 
were  told  that  the  veneerings,  as  soon  as  cut,  were  moist- 
ened with  glycerine,  a  substance  which  never  dries,  and 
so  they  are  kept  moist,  tough,  and  flexible,  until  applied 
to  tin-  wall.  So  far,  the  test  of  actual  use  has  been  favor- 
able, as  we  learn.  It  is  said  to  cost  less  to  cover  walls 
with  this  than  with  good  paper  hangings,  and  a  joint- 
stock  company  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  business. 

Ash  Receptacles. — Anthony  M.  Carson, 
Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist  describing 
an  ash  receptacle  called  "Hall's  Ash-House,1'  which  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a  hopper  with  a  sieve  at  the  bottom, 
firming  the  top  of  the  iron-lined,  wooden  ash-holder, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  leach  tub  as  well.  When  the 
ashes  are  leached,  by  undoing  four  hooks  the  box  may  be 
taken  off  from  the  ashes  and  set  up  again.  The  idea 
Seeme  to  be  a  good  one,  and  such  an  ash  receptacle  would 
not  be  difficult  of  construction.  Mr.  Hall  may  have  a 
patent  for  it,  but  if  he  does  not  enable  the  public  to 
buy  it,  he  must  risk  people  making  use  of  his  ideas. 

Eggs    Kept    Fresh    S    Ycars.-Salt 

and  Lime.— J.  Baker,  New  Haven  Co.,  Ct..  has  heard 
ili.it  -alt  and  lime  will  keep  egga  sweet  a  long  time— even 

n,  and  asks  for  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients. 

We  have  heard  of  this  mixture  being  employed,  ami  have 

1    implo  Jime  water,  or  n  very  thin  milk  ot  lime,  with 

tot  ft  row  rooattjB,  Tho  salt  may  bo,  ajid  probably 

l^fl  VniuM-lr.  ,.|;'T,.:m,     WflWpHkl   riAtaj   tVl   1'I.M'    I"."' 


pastey  consistency,  after  a  few  hours  or  days  thin  it  to  a 
milky  fluid,  adding  salt,  enough  to  make  a  moderately 
strong  brine,  and  try  the  experiment  with  a  few  dozen 
eggs,  pouring  the  mixture  over  them  in  ajar  that  may  be 
kept  closed.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  keep 
eggs  fresh  for  six  months. 

A  French  Slice r.— Those  who  have  vis- 
ited city  restaurants  have  no  doubt  been  impressed  with 
the  skill  that  could  make  so  small  a  weight  of  meat  fur- 
nish such  a  great  show.    A  large  plate  has  its  surface 


FREXCII   SLICER. 

beautifully  covered  with  slices  of  a  thinness  that  are  tho 
admiration  of  any  but  a  hungry  man.  The  carving  of  meats, 
as  well  as  the  equally  delicate  cutting  of  the  bread,  is  done 
with  a  knife  called  a  French  Sliccr.  For  some  time  we 
have  used  one  of  these  as  a  carving  knife  upon  the  table, 
and  though  it  is  not  elegant  in  appearance,  it  docs  such 
excellent  work  that  we  think  our  readers  would  like  to 
know  about  it.  The  engraving  represents  the  shape;  it 
has  a  broad  and  very  thin  blade  of  most  excellent  steel, 
the  weight  of  metal  being  put  in  the  width  of  the  blade, 
and  not  in  its  thickness.  The  one  we  have  has  a  blade 
14  inches  long,  but  they  are  made  both  longer  and  shorter. 
They  are  kept  in  the  cutlery  and  furnishing  stores. 

Soft  Water  in   Cement  Cisterns.— 

The  Journal  of  Chemistry  says  that  washing  the  cistern 
over  inside  with  silicate  of  soda,  "soluble  glass,"  will 
prevent  the  water  becoming  hard,  and  a  subscriber  re- 
cords his  entire  success  in  following  the  advice.  This  is 
worth  knowing;  the  material  is  easily  obtained  in  cities. 

Plaiting-  Soap  in  the  Family.— Leach- 
ing ashes,  boiling  lye,  and  soap  making  on  the  good  old 
plan,  are  tedious,  and,  on  the  whole,  unprofitable  opera- 
tions. We  can  far  better  buy  our  soap,  and  use  the  ashes 
on  the  onion  bed  or  elsewhere.  But  we  have  found  the 
"  Saponifier,"  of  Clifford  Pemberton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ex- 
cellent—so much  so  that  we  not  only  use  up  refuse 
grease  with  it,  but  buy  tallow,  and  have  no  trouble  in 
making  good  soap  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it. 

Fig-eons.— Mr.  Tegetmeier,  the  author  of  the 
Poultry  Book,  and  editor  of  the  poultry  department  of 
the  London  Field,  has  recently  written  a  book  of  190 
pages,  royal  Svo.,  on  Pigeons,  illustrated  by  %t  richly 
colored  plates  of  the  most  striking  varieties,  which  is 
published  by  Geo.  Routledge  &  Son,  London,  IStiS.  Few 
persons  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  common  blue 
pigeons  of  our  city  and  village  streets,  not  to  say  farm- 
yards, where  they  are  rarely  favorites,  arc  aware  of  the 
great  number  of  varieties  into  which  the  species  (Columba 
Ur'i<n  is.  so  to  speak,  broken  up.  Our  common  blue  pig- 
eons are  very  much  like  the  wild  Rock  Pigeon  of  Europe, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  domesticated 
varieties.  Not  even  do  barn-yard  fowls  vary  so  greatly 
as  pigeons.  They  have  a  greater  variety  of  color,  of  form, 
of  habit,  aud  of  flight.  The  work  shows  all  these  pecu- 
liarities, and  besides  being  a  standard  guide  both  for 
breeding  and  for  judging  of  the  birds  at  shows,  it  is  an 
elegant  center-table  ornament.  For  sale  at  the  oflice  of 
the  Ajnericaii  Agriculturist,  or  sent  by  mail  for  $5.00. 

An  Improvement.— We  thought  our  old 
office  at  41  Park  Row  a  very  good-looking  one,  consider- 
ing that  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  large,  active  business 
makes  the  best-looking  place  a  scene  of  confusion.  But 
our  "illustrious  successors,"  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  <fc  Son, 
have  completely  eclipsed  all  we  could  do,  and  old  41  Park 
Row  shines  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  aud  well-ordered 
seed  establishments  in  the  country.  It  will  pay  to  drop 
in,  and  see  the  fine  display  of  good  seeds  and  ornamental 
things  to  adorn  the  rural  home.  The  American  Agricnd- 
turist  retains  an  office  for  subscriptions  and  the  display 
of  books,  at  the  old  stand  of  41  Park  Row. 

Cost  of  Cheese  Factories. — "P.    G.," 

of  Vermont.  The  capital  needed  to  start  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  depends  upon  the  number  of  cows  to  sustain 
it.  In  eight  factories  in  Massachusetts,  the  cost  ranges 
from  $3,000  to  $S,000.  In  the  report  of  the  American 
Dairymen's  Association  the  average  number  of  cows  to  a 
factory  is  put  at  453,  the  highest  being  1049  and  the 
lowest  110.  The  better  way  is  to  visit  a  cheese  factory  in 
running  order,  before  perfecting  your  plan.  And  before 
building,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  if,  at  the  present 
pries,  a  butter  factory,  or  one  where  the  making  of 
phecse  and  butter  are  united,  will  not  pay  belter  than  a 
chei  30  foctpry,    The  prico  of  butter  has  Ken  for  50m o 

time  quite  high,   pug  k  rti  Hltuval  Animal  tor  1883  (prictt 
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**  Shakers."-  The  so-called  "  Shakers"  have 
one  peculiarity  that  might  be  copied  by  everybody.  If 
one  is  told  that  a  flannel,  a  pair  of  stockings,  sweet  corn, 
sage,  dried  pumpkin,  apple  sauce  or  brooms,  or  any  such 
thing,  is  made  or  put  up  by  the  Shakers,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.  The  seller  knows  that  he  has  given  it  the 
highest  praise,  and  the  buyer  knows  that  it  is  just  what 
it  pretends  to  be,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  If  every 
one  who  sends  things  to  market  would  be  a  "  Shaker  "  in 
these  respects,  we  should  have  no  more  "  topped  off" 
barrels,  baskets  and  boxes  of  fruit ;  five  pounds  of  grapes 
would  not  include  a  half  pound  of  pine  wood,  very  nice 
pine  but  dear  at  20  cents  a  pound,— lard  would  not  be 
one-third  water,  and  soap  half  anything  else  but  soap. 
We  sometimes  expose  these  little  ways  of  dealers,  but 
the  task  is  great.  People  do  like  to  be  cheated,  but  the 
Shakers,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  arc  as  much  behind  the 
age  as  was  old  Sol  Gills, — they  do  business  in  the  old  way. 

Material     for     Cellar    Walls    and 

Floors.— It  Is  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  a  cellar  dry 
in  the  midst  of  a  wet  soil.  The  best  place  to  lay  a  drain 
to  secure  a  dry  cellar  is  directly  beneath  the  foundation 
stones— lay  tiles  if  they  can  be  got,  otherwise  a  small 
Ar-shaped  drain  of  small  stones.  The  walls  should  be 
laid  of  stones  in  a  mortar  4  parts  lime  and  1  part  cement, 
with  plenty  of  clean,  sharp  sand.  Any  kind  of  earth  or 
gravel  maybe  used  to  fill  iu  between  the  standing  earth 
and  the  wall.  The  best  cellar  floor  is  made  of  a  grouting 
of  broken  stones  spread  over  the  surface ;  this  pounded 
flat  and  coated  with  a  cement  mortar  mixed  with  coarse 
gravel,  and  smoothed  down  level  before  it  sets.  If  cellars 
are  wet,  deeply  laid  drains  on  the  up-hill  side  will  usually 
prove  a  cure.  Shallow  drains  through  the  cellar  and  car- 
ried off  down  the  hill  would  usually  be  effective. 

Fresli  Garth  for  Staoled  Animals. 

— "  H.,"  of  Morristowu,  N.  J.,  writes  as  follows :  "From 
an  experience  of  many  years,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  from  giving  stabled  auimals,— horses,  cattle, 
or  swine — what  fresh  earth  they  will  eat,  say  twice  a  week, 
or  oftener.  It  promotes  and  regulates  their  digestion, 
gives  tone  to  their  appetites,  prevents  disease,  keeps  their 
coats  in  fine  condition — promoting  their  general  health. 
I  usually  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  thickly  cut  sods,  and 
throw  some  into  their  troughs,  twice  a  week.  Let  those 
who  have  doubts  try  the  experiment,  giving  the  same 
to  part  of  their  stock  and  withholding  from  the  rest  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  their  doubts  will  he  removed."  All  cat- 
tle in  grazing  occasionally  pull  up  a  tuft  of  grass,  and 
eat  it,  roots,  earth,  and  all.  This  certainly  does  no  harm, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in  "H.'s'1  long 
experience  he  has  found  earth  to  supply  a  want  of  the 
animal  economy  essential  to  the  highest  state  of  health. 

Green  Grass  and  Weeds  for  Ma- 
nure.—Mr.  Fortune,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so 
many  new  plants  from  Japan  and  China,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  use  of  green  manures  in  those  countries. 
"  In  China,  bullocks  and  buffaloes  are  employed  to  plow 
the  laud,  but  in  Japan  it  is  prepared  by  manual  labor 
alone;  a  pronged  fork  is  employed  to  dig  and  break  up 
the  soil.  Vegetable  matter  is  used  in  a  fresh  state  for 
manure,  as  in  China.  Women,  old  men,  and  children 
were  employed  on  the  edges  of  the  fields  and  on  every 
hill-side,  in  cutting  grass  and  weeds  for  this  purpose. 
These,  being  scattered  over  the  land  and  mixed  with 
mud  and  water,  rot  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  af- 
ford nourishment  to  the  rice  crops.  A  week  or  two  after 
this  fresh  manure  is  thrown  upon  the  land  every  trace 
of  it  disappears  from  the  surface.  It  probably  goes  on 
decaying  for  some  time  underground,  thus  feeding  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  roots  of  the  paddy  witli  those  gases 
given  off  during  the  process  of  decomposition." 

Lime  for  CalVbagres. — "Gardener,"  who 

lives  on  u  sand  prairie"  land  in  Illinois  and  can  get  no 
stable  manure,  wishes  to  use  lime  as  a  substitute  on  his 
cabbage  fields.  Lime  is  properly  no  substitute  for 
animal  manure,  yet  it  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  an 
excellent  application  for  this  crop.  As  a  rule,  on  pretty 
good  land  lime  alone  with  good  culture  will  probably 
Insure  a  fair  crop  of  cabbages.  Salt  is  useful  also,  and  an 
excellent  application  is  lime  slaked  with  a  strong  brine. 

Fermented  Manure. — "J.  S.,1'  Mas.-. 
The  use  of  heaping  up  manures  in  the  yard  and  under 
the  sheds  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  ferment.  Whatever 
may  be  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  it  is  pretty  well  es- 
tablished that  it  pays  to  compost  all  manures  and  fork 
them  over  once  or  twice  before  using.  The  most  valua- 
ble constituent  of  green  manures,  the  nitrogen,  is  not 
immediately  available  to  plants.  In  the  compost  heap 
this  becomes  ammonia,  which  is  plant  food,  and  is 
diffused  through  the  whole  ma-s  :  the  vegetable  fiber  is 
also-decom posed  and  all  coarse  lumps  are  broken  down. 
A  part  of   the  efliciency  of  manure   depends  upon  its 


fineness.  Besides  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  mix  the 
manures  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  and  makk;  the 
whole  mass  as  uniform  in  quality  as  possible. 

>lill-|>ond  Mud. — "Is  the  mud  which  has 
accumulated  in  an  old  mill-pond  valuable  as  a  top-dress- 
ing for  grass  ?  Should  it  be  mixed  with  lime  ?  '  There 
can  be  no  donbt  of  its  value.  If  it  contains  many  sticks 
and  leaves,  partly  decayed,  it  would  he  well  to  compost  it 
with  lime.    Have  it  ready  to  apply  after  the  grass  is  cut. 

Transactions  of  tlie  I\e>v  Vorlc 
State  Agricultural  Society  lor  1866.— This 
report  brings  the  record  of  the  Society's  doings  up  to 
April,  1867.  It  was  received  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  long  after  the  very  important  information  with 
which  it  is  replete  had  ceased  to  be  of  interest  as  news, 
but  simply  valuable  as  matter  of  record.  Such  elaborate 
and  thorough  trials  of  implements  as  the  Auburn  trial 
of  Mowers  and  Reapers  in  1S06,  or  that  of  Plows  in  1867, 
excite  great  interest  at  the  time  they  take  place,  but  a 
year  and  a  half  afterwards  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  wish  to  read,  or  even  to  refer  to  the  reports.  This 
delay  is  now  supposed  to  be  unavoidable.  We  think  it  is 
not  so,  but  that  if  the  reports  where  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  energetic  publishing  house,  to  be  furnished  free 
or  nearly  so  to  the  Society,  and  put  upon  the  market 
while  interest  in  the  subjects  is  still  warm,  they  would 
benefit  ten  times  the  number  of  people  they  do  now. 

This  volume  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  ever  issued  by 
any  American  Agricultural  Society,  being  an  octavo  of 
1006  pages.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual  reports  of  the 
Society's  meetings,  fairs,  addresses,  etc.,  and  the  abstract 
of  the  reports  of  the  County  Societies,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  the  report  of  the  entomologist  D.  Fitch, 
the  report  of  the  Mower  and  Reaper  trial  at  Auburn,  an 
elaborate  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the 
State,  by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  and  numerous  other 
papers,  valuable  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  to  agriculturists  everywhere. 

Bees  in  March,  »y  Wm.  "W.  Cary. — 

Bye  meal  to  promote  early  breeding.— As  eoon  as  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  for  bees  to  fly  freely,  unbolted 
rye  meal  should  be  set  out  in  shallow  boxes,  say  six 
inches  deep,  in  a  sheltered  place,  protected  from  the 
wind. where  the  bees  can  have  free  access  to  it  until  early 
blossoms  appear.  Many  colonies  of  bees  are  deficient  in 
bee  bread  ;  these  would  not  breed  to  any  extent  until  the 
appearance  of  early  blossoms,  unless  supplied  with  a 
substitute.  Rye  meal  is  the  best  known.  Many  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  get  their  bees  to  work  on  meal. 
My  method  is  very  easy  and  simple.  On  a  day  when  your 
bees  are  flying  freely,  set  out  your  boxes  with  two  quarts 
or  more  of  meal  in  each  box,  then  take  a  small  piece  of 
comb  with  a  little  honey  in  one  side,  hold  it  to  the  en- 
trance of  a  hive  until  a  few  bees  commence  to  take  the 
honey,  place  it  in  the  box  directly  on  the  meal— in  a  short 
time  you  will  have  plenty  of  bees  working  on  the  meal. 
"Water  is  another  important  requisite.  When  not  to 
be  obtained  near  the  apiary,  supply  it ;  they  prefer  to  take 
it  from  a  warm,  sheltered,  sunny  spot  where  straw  or 
something  of  that  nature  is  thrown  ont. 

Spring*  Wheat. — Theo.Gaasch,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.  There  is  a  great  confusion  of  names  of  the  spring 
wheats— Club.  Fife,  Tea,  etc.,  are  popular  names.  The 
same  wheat  may  be  bought  in  different  markets  under 
different  names,  and  various  wheats  under  the  same.  Un- 
less you  have  neighbors,  good  farmers  who  have  clean, 
plump  wheat  to  sell,  send  to  some  seedsman  or  dealer  in 
agricultural  implements  in  one  of  the  large  Western 
cities,  for  samples  and  prices  of  spring  wheat,  then  make 
your  choice,  order  by  telegraph  and  have  the  wheat  come 
on  by  the  next  train.  The  old  Italian  Spring,  or  some- 
thing bearing  its  name,  has  now  a  reputation  at  the  West. 
It  was  discarded  or  fell   into  neglect  a  few  years  a::o. 

Wheat-€hess-A    $lOOO    OtTer.— 

BomD  still  complain  because  we  do  not  open  onr  columns 
to  a  wider  discussion  of  this  subject.  We  have  been 
looking  into  the  matter  for  more  than  twenty  years  past 
—have  studied  it  in  its  scientific  relations— have  received 
and  read  thousands  of  pages  of  manuscript,  pro  and  con. 
—have  offered  prizes,  and  hud  men  come  hundreds  of 
miles  with  specimens  to  claim  the  prizes,  and  seen  them 
return  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  had  made  a  mistake. 
We  doubt  not  that  many  are  honest  in  their  belief  that 
wheat  will  really  produce  chess  ;  but  we  are  just  as  sure 
that  it  will  not — can  not :  and  while  seeking  to  devote  our 
columns  to  such  topics  as  will  most  benefit  tin-  I  u 
number  of  onr  readers,  it  does  not  seem  profitable  to  take 
up  further  space  on  this  particular  subject.  Please  allow 
us  the  same  liberty  of  judgment  in  this  respect,  that  we 
cheerfully  accord  to  others.— We  will  only  add  here,  that 
Mr.  L.  Gore,  Chagrin  Falls  P.  O..  Ohio,  an  old  and  suc- 
ggBStbl  farmer,  is  fully  convinced  that  wheat  mil  turn  in- 


to chess,  and  to  show  his  faith,  and,  if  possible,  settle  the 
question,  he  offers  to  wager  $1000  that  he  can  produce 
chess  from  wheat  or  rye,  or  both.  His  neighbor,  Mr. 
David  Bobinson,  will  make  affidavit  that  he  has  taken  a 
kernelof  chess  from  a  wheat  stalk,  where  it  certainly 
grew.  Mr.  Gore's  direction^  for  securing  the  change  are 
as  follows:  1st.  Sow  rye  in  spring,  and  pasture  it  all 
summer;  the  next  spring  it  will  yield  chess.  2nd.  Sow 
winter  wheat,  or  rye,  or  both,  in  June,  pasture  until  De- 
cember, and  let  it  grow  the  next  season.— If  any  are  dis- 
posed to  try  the  question  with  Mr.  Gore,  they  can  cor- 
respond  with  him— we  give  his  full  address  above.  We 
have  not  time  to  take  part  in  the  correspondence,  but  we 
advise  Mr.  G.  to  look  out  for  his  $1000,  if  any  enterpris- 
ing man  should  accept  his  proposition.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  better  use  the  money  for  the  good  of  mankind,  than 
to  lose  it  in  "  settling"  this  "vexed  question."  Please 
excuse  us,  if  we  do  not  publish  or  answer  the  next  hun- 
dred letters  that  come  in  about  Wheat  vs.  Chess. 

Cob  Meal.-"B.  D.,"  Hartford.  Our  im- 
pression is  that  there  is  too  little  nutriment  in  cobs  to 
pay  for  grinding.  The  cobs  famish  bulk,  but  food  should 
be  selected  that  has  nourishment  in  the  bulk.  If  Indian 
meal  is  too  concentrated,  add  roots,  either  cooked  or  raw, 
and  you  will  find  a  gain  of  flesh  and  milk. 

Poultry     j^fotes    and    Gleanings.— 

Poultry  in  a  Small  Enclosure.— You  can  keep  a  score 
of  hens  and  rear  chickens  from  them  on  500  square 
yards.  If  it  is  not  all  grass,  you  will  have  to  supply  them 
with  green  food.    They  must  have  green  food  and  dust. 

To  Make  a  Hen  Sit  in  a  Strange  Nest.— A  broody 
hen  may  be  made  to  sit  in  a  strange  place  by  being  put 
on  her  eggs  at  night,  in  the  dark,  and  shut  down  closely. 
After  a  day  or  two  she  will  keep  to  them. 

Camphor  Administered  to  Cure  Gapes.— The  dose 
for  a  chicken  five  or  six  weeks  old  is  a  pill  of  camphor 
the  size  of  a  small  garden  pea.  Where  the  camphor 
julep  given  to  them  to  drink  is  strong,  they  seldom  re- 
quire a  pill.  It  is  the  odor  of  the  camphor  that  kills 
the  gap-worms ;  there  is  no  real  contact  with  it,  which 
is  impossible,  because  the  parasites  are  in  the  windpipe. 

Hens  Eating  Each  Other's  Feathers.— Spanish 
fowls  arc  more  prone  than  any  to  eat  each  other's  feath- 
ers, and,  like  most  bad  habits,  it  finds  many  imitators. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  arises  in  the  first  place  from  the  lack 
of  some  necessary  food— something  they  require  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Those  that  have  no  access  to  grass 
always  do  it.  We  believe  if  they  are  supplied  with  a 
grass  run  they  always  discontinue  the  habit.  A  good  sup- 
ply of  lettuce  cures  them,  and  those  that  are  gone  to 
seed  are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  If  yon  cannot  give 
your  fowls  a  grass  run,  let  them  have  large  sods  of  grow- 
ing grass,  cut  with  plenty  of  mould,  thrown  into  their 
pens  daily,  and  supply  them  with  lettuce  freely. 

American      Herd      Book,     (Short- 

horn,  i  Vol.  VIII.-This  invaluable  register  (edited 
by  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Buftalo,  N.  T.)  comes  to  us 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  contains  the  pedi- 
grees of  upwards  of  1,000  bulls,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  cows  of  this  royal  breed.  No  man  can  enter  upon 
the  breeding  of  Short-homs  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
herd  of  them  and  to  raise  animals  which  shall  be  a  credit 
to  his  breeding,  without  a  familiarity  with  pedigrees, 
such  as  can  only  be  gained  by  the  faithful  study  of  these 
volumes.  The  editor  assures  us,  in  his  preface,  that  be 
"  has  always  been  careful  to  exclude  such  pedigrees  as 
had  not,  on  their  face,  or  by  accompanying  credible  docu- 
ments, a  fair  evidence  of  good  breeding."  Nevertheless 
he  adds  :  "  It  is  presumed  that  every  cattle  breeder  and 
buyer  of  pure  blooded  cattle  will  form  his  own  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  the  pedigrees,  (of  the  stock,)  he  breeds 
from,  or  buys,  and  place  such  estimate  upon  their  value 
as  he  chooses,  or  his  interest  may  dictate."  There  is, 
therefore,  the  necessity  for  intelligent  study  of  these 
pedigrees,  to  learn  which  show  simply  good  breeding 
enough  to  be  admitted,  and  which  purity  of  blood.  The. 
work  is  embellished  with  a  number  of  lithographic  plates 
and  engravings  on  wood  of  animals,  each  filling  every 
point  in  the  scale  ofahsolnte  perfection  of  Short-horns  so 
accurately  that  any  one  not  having  implicit  faith  in  the 
artist.  i."Mi\  Pui-ciand  in  the  faithfulness  of  his  drawings. 
might  suppose  that  much  of  the  likeness  to  the  originals 
had  been  flattered  out.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume 
is  a  picture  of  the  piece  of  bas-relief  statuary  occupy- 
ing a  niche  in  a  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  En- 
gland, representing  a  cow  and  two  milkrnaifls.  The  cow 
has  a  good  small  Ayrshire  head,  a  very  straight  back  and 
belly,  a  deep  body,  full  udder,  and  coarse  legs  and  feet. 
She  is  very  small,  as  one  of  the  milkmaids  is  nprcsented 
as  laying  her  arm  over  her  back.  After  noticing  the  ex- 
ceeding squareness  and  depth  of  the  body,  we  look  for 
the  inevitable  initial  (P)  in  the  corner,  and,  finding  it, 
wonder  if  the  artist  ha-  flatten  d  the  subject  to  please  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church,  or  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 
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Coffee  a  Cure  for  Scours  in  Calves. 

—Mrs.  N.  Howard,  of  North  Charlestown,  N.  H.  writes: 
"  A  subscriber  asks  for  a  remedy  for  scours  in  calves.  I 
Bend  a  simple  remedy,  namely :  Three  table-spoonfuls  of 
ground  Java  coffee,  put  into  milk  or  in  "  slops  "  given  to 
a  cow.  This  has  in  several  instances  cured  the  scours. 
Sometimes  the  second  or  third  dose  is  required.  This  is 
my  remedy  for  calves,  aud  for  pigs  also,  in  smaller 
doses,  of  course,  and  it  has  never  failed. 

Oil-cake.-What   Is    Oil-caUe  ?— N. 

Inkham,  Quincy,  HI. — The  common  vegetable  oils,  name- 
ly, linseed  oil,  hemp-seed  oil,  rape  oil,  cotton-seed  oil, 
castor  oil,  olive  oil,  poppy  oil,  etc.,  are  all  expressed  from 
seeds.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
pressure  upon  the  ground  seeds.  The  pulp  which  is  press- 
ed being  usually  confined  in  sacking,  when  the  press- 
ure is  over,  the  residue  is  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  quite 
hard,  and  impressed  with  the  strands  of  the  sacking. 
These  cakes  constitute  the  oil-cakes  of  commerce. 
"When  ''oil-cake"  is  spoken  of,  however,  that  of  flax- 
seed (linseed)  is  uniformly  meant.  Other  oil-cakes  arc 
called  by  the  name  of  the  seed,  as  rape  cake,  cotton-seed 
cake,  etc.  Those  commonly  used  as  feed  are  linseed  and 
cotton-seed  cake,  and  in  Europe  rape  cake.  Cotton-seed 
cake,  which  is  considered  safe  for  feeding,  should  be 
from  the  "  decorticated  "  seed — that  is,  seed  which  has 
had  the  shell  taken  off  before  pressing.  All  oil-cakes 
that  can  be  safely  fed  are  very  nutritious  and  fattening, 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  manure  of  animals.  The 
castor  bean  leaves  a  residue  called  castor  pomace,  which, 
though  unfit  for  feed,  is  au  excellent   manure. 

Raising:  Barley.— "  J.  B.  GM  Jr., "  Balti- 
more. Barley  is  adapted  to  soils  intermediate  between 
good  wheat  land  and  rye  laud.  It  follows  com,  potatoes, 
or  any  root  crop  well ;  not  other  small  grains.  It  is  best  to 
sow  it  on  a  clover  or  old  grass  sod,  turned  over  in  the 
fall,  if  not  put  on  fallow  ground.  However,  if  you  can 
tarn  the  sod  over  flat  this  spring,  or,  better,  break  it  up 
with  a  Michigan  or  double  plow— that  is,  a  large  plow 
with  a  small  one  cutting  the  sod  simply,  set  upon  the  beam 
like  a  coulter—  you  may  get  a  very  good  crop.  Three  to 
five  hundred  pounds  of  good  bone-dust,  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  guano,  well  harrowed  in,  will  help  out  the  crop 
on  poor  soil.  Use  about  two  bushels  of  seed  on  ordinary 
laud.    Barley  is  always  sowed  in  the  spring. 

Chester  White  llog-s.— E.  H.  Edkiu,  of 
Williamsport,  sends  us  the  weight  of  six  pet  pigs  of  his, 
14  months  old,  the  property  of  A.  G.  Shiftier,  as  follows  : 
No.  1,  655  lbs.  live,  590  lbs.  dressed;  No.  2,  595  lbs.  live, 
550  dressed;  No.  3.585—5-^;  No.  4,  523—493;  No.  5, 
436—400 ;  No.  6,  40G— 376. 

Manure  Questions    ami  Answers. 

—"Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept."  We  answer 
questions  about  manures  and  their  combination,  prepara- 
tion, production,  composting,  aud  application,  with  great 
pleasure,  for  on  their  correct  management  depends  more 
than  on  any  other  one  thiug  the  future  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  this  nation.  There  are  some  statements  which 
we  might  make  every  mouth,  and  without  referring  back 
to  see,  would  say  were  so  made,  which,  nevertheless  re- 
quire to  be  made  again  aud  again  in  response  to  earnest 
inquiries  of  people  who  are  only  just  beginning  to  think 
practically  upon  the  subject. 

Lime  and  Salt.— ;- P.  P.  S.,"  E.  Greenbush.— 
"What  effect  will  lime  aud  salt  have  on  a  compost  of 
muck  and  yard  manure  ?"  You  compost  yard  manure  with 
muck  in  order  that  the  mixture  may  ferment,  and  become 
fine  and  homogeneous  in  its  character.  The  proportions 
of  materials  may  be  determined  by  your  convenience; 
neither  will  harm  the  other.  One  load  of  manure  to  four 
of  dry  muck,  well  mixed  and  packed,  will  cause  a  fermen- 
tation ;  one  to  three,  or  one  to  two,  would  often  be  better. 
Lime  and  salt— that  is,  lime  shaked  with  brine— will  do 
this  compost  no  good,  and  might  better  be  applied  to  the 
field,  if  needed  there.  The  place  for  the  salt  and  lime 
mixture  is  in  simple  muck  or  peat,  aud  so  used  it  will 
cause  a  fermentation  and  breaking  down  of  the  lumps,  so 
that  the  mass  will  be  fine,  and  fit  either  to  use  in  a  com- 
post with  manure  or  otherwise.  Here  also  the  propor- 
tions may,  and  should,  vary  from  one  bushel  to  one  barrel 
to  the  ox-cart  or  two-horse  load. 

Hen  Manure  in  the  CJarden.— -  II .  K.  M .."' 
Newark,  N.  J.,  asks  how  to  use  heu  manure  iu  au  ordi- 
nary fruit  aud  vegetable  garden.  Ans.— Make  a  good 
compost  with  earth,  or  better  with  muck,  mixing  with  it, 
perhaps,  well  sieved  coal  ashes,  and  adding  to  it  chamber 
lye  or  soap  suds  enough  to  moisten,  but  not  wet  the  mass. 
After  it  has  fermented,  put  it  where  you  intend  to  raise 
vegetables,  and  fork  it  well  iu,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  7  to  10  inches. 

3Eanure  for  a  Shallow  Clay  Soil.— The  same 
asks :  "What  manure  shall  I  put  on  a  shallow  red  clay,  on 


a  hard  pan  substratum?11  Am. — The  material  of  which 
bricks  are  made  in  the  shape  of  pipe  tiles,  laid  carefully  in 
rows  3*4  or  4  feet  deep,  forming  tubes  which,  if  a  slight 
descent  be  given  them,  will  cause  a  rapid  drying  of  the 
soil,  a  breaking  up  of  the  hard  pan,  access  of  the  roots  to 
new  soil,  access  of  air  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  soil,  and 
a  preparation  of  the  soil,  so  that  any  manure  will  tell. 

Linie  on  Clays. — On  such  a  soil  as  above  described, 
lime  will  act  very  favorably.  Apply  it  after  spading  deeply 
on  the  surface.  Use  less  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall. 
Haifa  bushel  to  the  square  rod  is  a  very  fair  dressing— a 
peck  would  probably  produce  a  noticeable  effect,  and  in 
autumn  no  harm  would  come  from  a  bushel  or  more. 

Ashes  and  Hen  Manure  Compost.— Eugene 
Hodsou.  Take  care  about  the  mixture  of  wood  ashes  aud 
hen  manure.  You  will  lose  much  ammonia  unless  the 
heap  is  well  covered  with  muck  or  loamy  soil,  as  well  as 
mixed  with  the  same.  If  the  hen  manure  constitutes  only 
one-fourth  of  the  compost,  and  it  is  well  mixed  and  free 
from  lumps,  it  will  not  hurt  corn  if  put  in  the  hill. 

Goose  Manure.— There  is  a  great  prejudice  against 
this  excellent  fertilizer.  It  needs  only  to  be  well  com- 
posted to  be  exceedingly  valuable.  Geese  eat  grass,  and 
drink  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  the  moisture  passes  off 
chiefly  through  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  their  dung  is  dry 
aud  strong ;  hence  it  needs  composting. 

Broom-corn,  ("  D.  C.  C.,")  is  raised  on  any 
good  corn  ground.  It  is  best  to  select  that  which  is  not 
weedy,  and  especially  not  overrun  with  quack  or  couch 
grass.  Plow  in  manure,  or  plaut  ou  a  sod,  calculating  to 
use  ashes  or  some  fertilizer  in  the  hills  or  drills.  Harrow 
thoroughly,  and  sow  the  seed  at  early  corn-planting  time. 
The  hills  or  drills  should  probably  be  about  3%  feet  apart 
in  your  latitude,  (Mississippi.) 

Loose  Wag"on  'Fires. — Much  expense 
would  be  saved  at  blacksmiths1  if  the  wheels  were  made 
of  thoroughly  seasoned  wood,  and  the  felloes  were  soaked 
in  linseed  oil.  Steel  tires  are  as  economical  upon  wheels 
as  steel  rails  upon  a  railroad. 

Timothy  Dyiug  Out.— "H.  A.  II., "  of 
Plainview,  Minu.,  wishes  to  know  why  Timothy  does  not 
succeed  well  on  their  old  lands.  He  says  this  grass  "  suc- 
ceeds on  new  lands  aud  thrives  in  corners  and  by  the 
roadside,  but  does  not  do  well  on  lands  from  which 
twelve  grain  crops  have  been  taken  in  succession  without 
any  manure."  This  grass  is  more  easily  destroyed  by 
close  feeding  or  severe  freezing  then  most  other.  The 
hard  cropping  has  probably  something  to  do  with  the 
failure  iu  this  case.  The  land  in  Minnesota,  we  are  told, 
does  not  produce  half  the  wheat  it  did  in  its  virgin  state, 
which  shows  the  need  of  rotation  and  of  manure.  It  is 
not  strange  that  Timothy  does  not  succeed  on  land  so 
constantly  cropped  with  grain.  We  would  recommend  a 
rotation  of  five  or  six  years ;  say,  1,  corn  on  the  sod  and 
lime,  if  it  caube  had;  2,  oats  or  potatoes  ;  3,  wheat  with 
manure,  sowing  Timothy,  8  quarts  to  the  acre,  with  the 
wheat,  and  clover  the  following  Spring  ou  the  last  snow ; 
4,  clover ;  5,  Timothy  one  or  two  years.  The  aftermath 
should  not  be  fed  if  you  wish  to  continue  the  laud  iu 
mowing  for  a  longer  term.  Deeper  plowing  also  would 
have  a  good  influence  upon  the  grass  as  welt  as  other  crops, 

One-Horse  Bone  Mill.— A  great  need 
seems  to  be  a  cheap,  efficient  bone  mill.  The  simplest 
means  for  crushing  ores,  next  to  the  sledge  hammer,  is  the 
sunup  mill.  This  cousists  of  two  or  more  beams  set  up- 
right, having  heavy  iron  or  steel  "  heads,11  ou  which  they 
stand  in  a  trough,  having  a  bottom  of  hard  stones  or  iron 
plates,  and  boxed  around,  so  that  pieces  cannot  fly  off. 
The  beams  are  lifted  one  after  another  by  spurs  on  an 
axle ;  and,  when  raised  perhaps  13  inches  or  2  feet,  fall 
with  crushing  blows.  If  care  were  had  always  to  have 
bones  under  the  stamps,  we  see  no  reason  why  both  the 
stamp-heads  and  the  bed  piece  might  not  be  made  of  cast 
iron.  lire's  dictionary,  or  almost  any  work  on  mining, 
will  furnish  plates  and  descriptions  of  stamp  mills. 

A  Select  List  of*  Vegetables. — Some 
years  we  have  published  a  list  of  vegetable  seeds,  to  aid 
our  readers  in  making  up  a  selection  from  the  many 
kinds  named  in  the  catalogues.  When  this  has  been 
omitted,  we  have  been  reminded  of  it  by  a  number  of 
subscribers,  and  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  they 
have  found  it  useful.  The  lists  have  heretofore  been  of 
such  kinds  as  our  own  experience  has  indicated ;  the 
present  one  is  made  up  rather  differently.  We  requested 
our  leading  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  fur- 
nish us  with  catalogues,  marked  in  a  manner  to  desig- 
nate the  estimation  in  which  the  varieties  were  held  by 
their  customers.  We  have  in  this  way  taken  a  vote  on 
the  vegetables,  aud  though  it  has  been  some  trouble  to 
tabulate  these  returns,  and  get  "  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
™g»"  yet  the  work  has  been  an  interesting  one.    It  is 


curious  to  see  how  well  fixed  is  the  popularity  of  some 
varieties — thus  the  Winningstadt  Cabbage  is  marked  on 
every  list,  though  in  different  numbers.  One  selectiug 
from  this  list  will  not  be  likely  to  go  far  wrong,  but  we 
by  no  means  assume  that  it  comprises  all  the  varieties 
worth  cultivating.  There  are  many  novelties  offered  each 
year,  and  the  progressive  gardener  will  make  a  trial  of 
some  of  them.  Then  again,  an  enthusiastic  seed  grower, 
like  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  has  many  special- 
ties which  we  know  to  be  excellent,  but  as  they  are  not 
kept  everywhere,  we  do  not  include  them  in  a  general  list, 
but  refer  for  all  novelties  and  specialties  to  the  advertise- 
ments and  catalogues  of  the  dealers.  We  do  not  include 
those  vegetables  of  which  there  are  but  one  or  two  var- 
ieties. A  list  of  those  vegetables  preferred  by  market 
gardeners  will  be  found  on  page  102, 

Beans— Early  Bush.—  Valentine,  China,  Early  tj-weeks. 
Late  Bicsh.— Refugee,  White  Kidney,  or  Royal  Dwarf. 
Pole. — Lima,  Horticultural,  Wax. 

Beets. — Bassano,  Blood  Turnip,  Long  Blood. 

Broccoli.—  Early  Cape,  Walcheren. 

Cabbage— Early.— Wakefield,  Early  York,  Winning- 
stadt. Late.— Flat  Dutch,  Stone  Mason,  Marblehead. 
Savoy.— Drumhead  Savoy. 

Caidifioiver— Early.— Erfurt,  Half  Early  Paris,  Early 
Paris.    Late. — Lenormand,  Nonpareil. 

Celery.— Dwarf  White  Solid,  Boston  Market,  Seymour's 
Superb. 

Carrot.— Early  Horn,  Long  Orange. 

Corn,  Sweet— Early.— Early  Dwarf  Sugar,S-rowed  Sugar. 
Late—  StowelPs  Evergreen,  Asylum. 

Cucumbers— Early. — Early  Russian,  White  Spined, 
Cluster.  Late.—  Long  Green  Prickly,  Long  Green  Turkey. 

Lettuce— Early.— Silesia,  Tennis  Ball,  Simpson.  Late. 
— India,  Butter. 

Melons— Musk. — Japan,  Nutmeg,  Citron.  Water.— 
Mountain  Sweet,  Mountain  Sprout. 

Oniom— Early.—  Yellow  Danvers,  Early  Red,  White 
Portugal.    Late.— Wethersfield  Red. 

Peas— Earliest.— Carter's  First  Crop,  Dan.  O'Rourke, 
McLean's  Advancer.  ,  Medium  Early  for  General  Crop.— 
Champion  of  England,  Eugenie,  Napoleon.  Dwarf.— 
31cLean's  Little  Gem,  Bishop's  Long  Pod,  Tom  Thumb. 
Late.—  British  Queen,  Black-eyed  Marrowfat. 

Potatoes.— Early  Goodrich,  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  Early  Cot- 
tage. 

Padisfes.— Long  Scarlet  Short-top,  French  Breakfast, 
Rose  Olive-shaped. 

Squashes— Early.  —  Summer  Crook-neck,  While  and 
Yellow  Scallop.  Late.—  Hubbard,  Boston  Marrow,  Yoko- 
hama. 

Tomato— Early.— Smooth  Red,  Early  York,  Cook's  Fav- 
orite.   Late.— Tilden,  Fejee. 

Turnip— Early.  —  Early  Dutch,  Red  and  White-top 
Strap-leaf.  Late— White  French,  Robinson's  Golden  Ball. 

Kny  Reliable  See«ls.  —  Many  do  not 
seem  to  consider  the  great  importance  that  attaches  to 
the  quality  of  garden  seeds  they  plaut,  and  buy  then- 
spring  stock  at  the  country  store  without  regard  to  any- 
thing but  the  fact  that  they  are  seeds.  Now  we  know 
that  in  many  country  stores  good  seeds  are  sold,  and  we 
also  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trash  disposed  of. 
If  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  on  hand,  or 
offered  near  home,  seud  off  to  some  seedsman  of  known 
reputation,  and  get  the  needed  supply  by  mail.  All  garden 
seeds,  unless  in  larger  quantities  than  a  farmer  would 
want,  go  cheaply  and  quickly  by  mail,  and  the  most  re- 
mote have  equal  advantages  with  those  near  large  dealers. 


The  Catawba  Grape  and  its  Descendants, 
Diana  and  Iona. 


[In  our  notes  upon  grapes,  we  some  time  ago  stated 
that  we  awarded  high  praise  to  the  Ioua,  when  we  said  it 
was  as  good  as  a  well  ripened  Catawba.  In  discussing 
this  matter  with  Dr.  Grant,  we  requested  liim  to 
write  out  his  own  views  upon  the  subject,  which  he  has 
done.  An  opportunity  for  a  more  extended  comparison 
of  the  Iona  with  a  large  number  of  other  grapes,  testing 
them  daily  for  some  weeks,  led  to  the  statement  that  we 
have  already  made,  that  iu  point  of  quality  the  Iona  was 
M  the  best  of  our  native  grapes. ^  We  give  place,  though 
rather  late,  to  Dr.  Grant's  article,  with  the  remark  that 
we  think  his  position  well  taken,  aud  that  we  think  it 
will  lead  the  public  to  discriminate  more  closely  in  the 
matter  of  quality,  not  only  with  the  grape,  but  with  all 
other  fruits.— Eds.] 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  Catawba  as  our  standard 
in  measuring  the  quality  of  our  native  grapes,  both  be- 
cause it  was  more  extensively  known  than  any  other  good 
native  kind,  and  because  it  possessed  au  assemblage  of 
qualities  that  gave  an  idea  of  the  grape  as  one  of  the  best 
of  fruits.    Although  we  have  never  represented  it  able  to 
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bear  a  rigid  comparison  with  the  best  European  kinds,  we 
Jiave  ranked  it  far  above  the  Isabella,  and  still  higher 
above  the  great  mass  of  those  that  are  named  on  our  lists. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all,  that  our  best  native  kinds 
up  to  the  Catawba  and  Including  that  have  been  far  be- 
low the  best  foreign  kinds,  both  from  inherent  faults  and 
from  the  absence  of  excellence.  Norton's  Virginia, 
Elsingburg,  and  Lenoir,  are  exceptions,  but  not  of  suf- 
ficient moment  to  have  a  bearing  on  general  grape  culture. 
An  analysis  of  the  qualities  of  the  Catawba  will  exemplify 
«uir  meaning-,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  show 
upon  what  ground  American  grape  culture  now  stands 
among  ourselves,  and  in  reference  to  foreign  competition 

This  is  important  at  the  present  time,  because  a  stan- 
dard of  quality  and  value  has  recently  been  called  into 
operation  by  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  obtained  no  farther  back  than  half 
a  score  of  years. 

We  have  called  the  Catawba  very  good  relatively  to  our 
own  kinds,  but  it  has  never  been  so  good  that  those  who 
know  what  grapes  in  perfection  are,  have  not  desired 
better  fruit,  and  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  it  from  the 
vine-growing  countries  of  Europe.  And  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  fruit  of  these  kinds  could  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  open  air,  in  our  climate,  expensive  houses 
were  riveted  to  obtain  it  by  those  who  could  afford  the  lux- 
ury. We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  grapes  in  houses 
acquire  a  much  larger  size  than  in  their  own  country 
i  ii  the  open  air,  but  do  not  equal  them  in  fine,  rich  spirit. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Catawba  are  abundance  of 
juice  that  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  with  some  measure  of 
the  vinous  and  refreshing  restorative  and  exhilarating 
power  that  belongs  to  fine,  pure  wine,  but,  of  course, 
without  its  stimulating  property.  In  consequence  of 
these  vinous  qualities,  good  Catawba  grapes  grow  upon 
the  liking,  and  the  enjoyment  from  them  increases  by 
use,  but  their  defects  also  become  more  and  more  sen- 
sit.  Ie.  In  the  first  place,  the  skin  is  always  acerb,  bit- 
in,',  and  unpleasant,  and  must  be  carefully  rejected.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  always  so  much  of  tough,  acid  unripeness 
Toward  the  centre,  that  it  would  spoil  the  enjoyment  of 
the  whole  if  it  were  chewed  up  together  in  the  manner 
of  i  (ttitig  foreign  grapes.  They  arc,  in  consequence,  gen- 
erally enjoyed  by  sacking  the  agreeable  portion  from  the 
skin  and  swallowing  the  centre  portion  while  it  remains 
sugar-coated,  all  mastication  being  carefully  avoided. 
This  greatly  diminishes  the  enjoyment  and  the  dietetic 
advantages  which  are  so  important.  Those  who  by  use 
are  cognizant  of  the  qualities  of  what  may  be  called  per- 
fect grapes,  find  but  little  enjoyment  in  even  the  best  Ca- 
tawbas,  and  many  avoid  their  use  altogether.  Third, 
even  the  best  portion  is  always  somewhat  astringent, 
from  excess  of  tannic  acid,  and,  besides,  is  lacking  in 
that  pure,  rich,  and  refined  spirit  that  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  perfect  grapes,  and  which  enables  them  to 
make  wine  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Some  of  these  defects  appear  to  be  very  slight,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice  until  brought  into  clear  and 
bold  relief  by  comparison  with  those  that  are  free  from 
them,  when  their  importance  exceeds  belief. 

The  wine  of  the  Catawba  was  the  first  of  this  country's 
production  that  gained  any  extended  and  enduring  repu- 
tation. It  has  the  same  defects  as  the  grapes,  being  de- 
ficient in  richness  and  fullness,  as  well  as  in  purity  and 
refinement  of  flavor,  with  an  excess  of  acid  that  renders 
it  rather  hard  and  unpalatable  to  many  tastes.  Its  pe- 
culiar aroma,  which  is  a  greatly  mitigated  foxiness,  be- 
comes very  moderate  under  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
well  ripened  fruit,  careful  selection,  and  mature  age.  By 
some  persons  this  aroma  is  esteemed  an  attractive  excel- 
lence, but  with  the  drinkers  of  pure,  fine  Hock  wines, 
which  the  best  Catawba  most  resembles,  it  would  rank 
much  lower  in  consequence  of  it,  the  effect  being  oppres- 
sive to  the  faculties,  as  fs  the  case  with  all  of  that  im- 
purity that  is  usually  denominated  foxiness.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  objection  to  foxiness  in  grapes  or 
wine  is  not  chiefly  from  the  momentary  unpleasantness 
to  the  palate,  but  that  it  deprives  both  of  their  animating 
property  in  proportion  to  its  degree  ;  it  is,  therefore,  an- 
other name  for  unwholesomeness,  which  it  is  the  office  of 
all  unpleasant  savors  and  odors  to  indicate  and  guard  from. 

The  DiiNA  ripens  much  earlier  than  the  Catawba,  and 
has  a  superiority  over  it  in  quality,  for  fruit  and  for  wine, 
that  has  not  yet  been  generally  accorded  to  it.  Its  intro- 
duction would  have  been  an  event  of  much  more  marked 
importance,  if  a  misunderstanding  or  disregard  of  its 
peculiarities  of  habit  and  requirement  had  not  hindered 
it  in  making  its  way  to  favor  as  its  merits  deserved. 
It  is  exceedingly  vigorous  on  generous  soils,  and  has  large 
leaves;  consequently  its  bearing  canes  should  be  more 
sparsely  "laid  in  "  than  those  of  the  Catawba.  It  often 
fails  to  ripen  the  fruit  of  Its  first  bearing,  and  does  not 
ripen  very  early  until  the  vines  become  well  established  ; 
.iikI  when  the  soil  is  excessive  in  richness  it  does  not  bear 
young.  It  is  richer  and  more  spirited  than  the  Catawba, 
and  makes  better  wine,  and  when  in  best  condition,  it  be- 
comes ripe  nearly  to  the  centre.    The  berries  are  good  to 


eat  by  thorough  mastication,  the  skin  affording  a  pleas- 
ant, spicy  addition  to  the  rich,  sugary,  vinous  juice.  It  is 
free  from  the  astringency  caused  by  excess  of  tannic  acid 
in  the  Catawba,  and  has  none  of  its  foxiness  or  acerbity 
of  skin,  but  it  has  an  odor  quite  its  own,  that  is  unpleas- 
ant until  the  fruit  becomes  quite  ripe,  when  it  is  but  very 
slightly  perceptible.  Its  wine  is  more  rich  and  full-fla- 
vored, and  less  hard  and  rough  than  that  of  the  Catawba. 

Compactness  of  bunch  should  be  named  as  one  of  its 
defects,  lessening  the  vinous  spirit  of  the  fruit,  and  some- 
times delaying  or  preventing  thoroughness  of  ripening. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  late  keepers,  and  is  gaining  in  esti- 
mation as  it  becomes  better  known.  It  is  generally  less 
disposed  to  rot  than  the  Catawba,  but  is  not  exempt. 

The  introduction  of  the  Delaware  advanced  the  ideas 
and  the  prospects  of  American  grape-culture  by  an  im- 
mense stride.  Its  influence  is  gaining  strength  contin- 
ually by  educating  the  taste,  and  making  manifest  the 
characteristic  excellence  that  belongs  to  perfect  grapes 
for  fruit  and  for  wine,  and  which  places  them  in  rank 
above  other  fruits. 

In  the  Delaware  there  is  the  high  degree  of  purity,  re- 
finement, and  rich,  vinous  spirit  that  belongs  to  the  best 
European  kinds,  and  needs  no  excusing  for  harshness, 
astringency,  or  foxiness.  The  flavor  is  full  and  satifying, 
and  the  severest  criticism  cannot  detect  a  fault  in  this 
respect.  It  is  a  grape  to  be  eaten,  although  its  skins  are 
nearly  flavorless,  and  do  not  add  much  to  the  enjoyment ; 
but  they  do  not  detract  from  it.  When  in  best  condition, 
it  is  good  to  the  centre,  but  it  is  not  always  thor- 
oughly so,  and  it  is  never  quite  uniformly  tender  to 
the  centre.  The  berries  are  not  large— often  small— but 
the  skins  are  so  pure  and  unobjectionable,  that  they  may 
be  made  to  furnish  the  large,  luscious  mouthful  that 
berries  of  greater  size  would  afford,  by  taking  several 
at  a  time  and  masticating  thoroughly. 

The  defects  of  the  Catawba  arc  brought  out  clearly  by 
comparison  with  the  Delaware— we  should  say  contrast 
rather,  for  that  is  the  relation  that  these  fruits  appear  to 
take  toward  each  other. 

The  wine  of  Delaware  partakes  largely  of  the  character 
of  the  fruit,  as  it  does  also  in  the  two  instances  previous- 
ly considered.  The  wine  of  the  Delaware  is  unexception- 
able in  its  purity  and  refinement,  and  has  a  peculiar  at- 
tractive richness  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  kinds; 
but  it  affiliates  much  more  nearly  with  the  warm,  rich 
wines  of  Burgundy  than  with  the  Hocks  of  Germany. 
But  the  quality  of  the  Delaware  wine  varies  very  greatly 
according  to  the  latitude,  climate,  and  condition  under 
which  the  fruit  ripens.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  favorable  seasons,  it  approaches  the  character  of 
Hermitage  or  of  Sherry.  Towards  its  northern  latitude  it 
becomes  nearly  a  Hock,  but  always  maintains  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics  in  purity  and  refinement  of  flavor. 

We  have  considered  the  Delaware  in  this  connection, 
not  because  we  believe  it  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Ca- 
tawba, but  because  its  affinities  are  sufficiently  with  this 
family  to  be  considered  with  it  in  its  bearing  on  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  grape-cultnre. 

The  Iona  is  an  advance  on  the  Delaware,  and  now  pre- 
sents itself  for  a  critical  examination  of  its  character  and 
qualities,  and  a  searching  inquiry  into  its  history  before 
and  since  its  general  dissemination.  While  it  is  found  to 
be  thoroughly  native  in  habit  of  vine,  it  is  so  different  in 
the  essential  character  of  its  fruit  from  that  of  our  native 
kinds,  as  represented  by  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  that 
wrong  and  defective  ideas  prevail  extensively  concerning 
it,  which  it  is  important  for  the  interests  of  grape  culture 
to  have  corrected.  In  order  to  have  a  general  clear  un- 
derstanding of  these  differences,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  pointed  out  and  accurately  defined.  They  are 
no  less  than  those  that  constitute  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  best  foreign  kinds  and  our  natives. 

The  fruit  of  the  Iona  has  no  harshness  in  its  skin,  and 
nothing  of  foxiness  or  unpleasantness  of  aroma,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  skin  has  a  spicy  vinous  flavor,  and  is 
good  to  eat.  In  ripening,  the  process  is  first  indicated  by 
a  general  "clearing"  of  the  berries,  as  the  tendency  to- 
wards transparency  is  designated  by  Europeans,  and 
it  does  not  begin  about  the  circumference  and  proceed  to- 
wards the  centre,  which  it  never  reaches,  as  is  the  case 
with  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana,  etc.,  but,  it  begins  at  all 
parts  of  the  flesh  at  the  same  time,  and  proceeds  evenly 
throughout.  The  flesh  or  juicy  part  has  something  of 
meaty  consistence,  but  this  is  uniform  through  its  whole 
mass,  and  yields  like  delicate  jelly  to  a  very  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  tongne.  This  being  the  case,  a  ripe  Jona  is 
all  ripe,  having  no  fibre  or  toughness  in  any  part  of  it, 
and  it  is  all  good  to  eat  except  the  seeds,  which  are  few 
and  remarkably  small.  The  juice  or  flesh,  or,  as  we 
should  rather  say,  pulp,  is  all  sweet,  rich,  spirited,  and 
agreeable  in  flavor,  without  any  degree  of  harshness  or 
impurity,  leaving  a  peculiarly  cleanly  and  healthful  sen- 
sation in  the  mouth  that  is  indicative  of  its  stomachic 
qualities.  A  very  common  idea  of  "pulp"  is  that  of 
toughness,  which  is  wrong.  The  idea  of  pulp,  as  used 
by  Europeans  in  describing  grapes,  is  that  of  a  homoge- 


neous, non-ftbrous  mass,  like  that  of  which  paper  Is  form- 
ed, or  that  of  the  finest  yielding  flesh  of  a  perfectly  baked 
apple.  The  must  or  expressed  juice  of  the  Iona  is  as 
characteristically  distinct  from  that  of  all  others,  as  is  its 
fruit,  being  exceedingly  sweet  and  spirited,  with  a  very 
agreeable  wine-like  fragrance  and  flavor. 

It  will  be  noted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  best 
foreign  kinds  as  grown  in  their  native  country,  that  the 
foregoing  description  of  the  Iona  is  equally  applicable  to 
those,  while  it  is  essentially  in  contrast  with  those  thnt 
have  heretofore  been  our  best  native  sorts.  The  wine  of 
the  Iona  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  fruit.  Having 
no  unripe,  fibrous  portions,  very  little  remains  after 
pressing  except  the  skins  and  seeds,  and  the  juice  is  all 
pure  and  rich  to  the  last  drop,  and  is  so  free  from  all 
acidifying  matter  that  the  process  of  vinification  may  be 
as  safely  conducted  in  a  warm  room  as  in  a  cellar.  The 
wine  is  characterized  by  the  extreme  fineness,  richness 
of  flavor,  and  fullness  of  body  that  belongs  to  the  best  Ger- 
man productions,  with  the  same  antifebrile  and  stomachic 
qualities  that  are  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  famous 
Steiuberger  and  Johannisberger,  with  a  little  more  of 
animation  and  less  of  acidity.  The  reports  of  our  best 
wine-makers  fully  confirm  the  highest  expectations  that 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  wine-making  ability  of 
the  Iona.  A  fact  that  bears  strongly  in  favor  of  American 
grape  culture  is  found  in  the  productive  habit  of  thelona, 
while  all  of  the  excellent  kinds  of  Europe  are  either  mod- 
erately or  little  productive. 

The  question  that  has  risen  and  mn^t  be  answered, 
practically  at  least,  is  :  "  What  rank  is  the  Iona  destined 
to  take  by  its  merits  in  American  grape  culture?"  A 
proximate  solution  may  be  gained  by  scanning  carefully 
the  chief  points,  and  making  comparison  not  only  with 
our  own  kinds,  but  with  those  of  Europe  also,  for  the 
wines  of  Europe  will  dominate  over  those  of  America 
until  something  shall  be  produced  far  better  in  quality 
than  has  yet  been  done  by  the  Catawba  or  the  Isabella,  and 
any  of  its  congeners  that  are  now  before  the  pnblic. 

For  the  production  of  fruit,  which  is  the  part  of  most, 
general  immediate  interest,  the  question  is  to  be  decided 
on  domestic  considerations  only,  but  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  quality  will  rule.  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  the  chief  points  by  which  both  public  and  private 
considerations  of  the  subject  may  be  more  understand 
ingly  conducted,  so  that  truth  may  be  elicited,  and  facts 
established.  The  subject  is  naturally  becoming  of  great 
importance  in  general  estimation,  for  what  family  is  there 
that  is  not  interested  in  good  grapes,  such  as  all  have 
heard  of,  but  few  have  known  ?  And  in  wine,  too,  that  is 
able  to  aid  the  sick,  and  invigorate  the  weak? 


Raising  Evergreens  from  Seed. 

BT  JOSIAH    HOOPES. 

[The  large  number  of  letters  we  Iiave  had 
asking  the  method  of  raising  evergreens  from 
seed  indicates  a,  gratifying  interest  in  tree  plant- 
ing. Mr.  Hoopes,  whose  Book  of  Evergreens 
is  now  nearly  ready,  has  at  our  request  furnish- 
ed the  following  timely  article.] 

Seedlings  of  the  evergreeens  are  the  most 
difficult  to  manage  of  any  that  come  under  the 
care  of  the  propagator.  The  seeds  abound  in 
an  oily,  resinous  fluid  that  quickly  becomes 
rancid  and  destroys  the  germ,  if  they  are  taken 
from  the  cones  a  long  time  before  using.  The 
seeds  of  most  species  may  be  preserved  for 
several  years,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cones 
until  wanted  for  planting.  Most  kinds  germi- 
nate easily,  but  the  critical  season  is  when  the 
true  leaves  are  being  developed,  and  before  the 
stem  becomes  firm  and  wood}'.  At  this  period 
the  propagator  should  be  on  the  alert  to  guard 
against  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
an  excess  of  moisture  Damping  of  is  the  bane 
of  young  evergreen  seedlings,  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced hand  not  unfrcquently  finds  himself 
at  fault  to  counteract  it.  A  sprinkling  of  sul- 
phur will  destroy  the  various  fungoid  growths, 
so  destructive  to  young  evergreens,  and  dry 
sand  counteracts  the  effects  of  too  much  moist- 
ure in  the  soil. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  growing  Conifers 
is  to  plant  at  the  very  earliest  moment  in  the 
spring,  as  no  amount  of  care  or  forcing  by  arti- 
ficial heat  will  compensate  for  lost  time.  Some 
of  the  more  hardy  species  will  succeed  in  our 
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variable  climate  without  resorting  to  glass  cover- 
ings ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Arbor  Vitsesx  Norway- 
Spruce,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  Red  Cedar, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  these,  we  select  a  sheltered 
spot,  aud  prepare  the  ground  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  by  carefully  pulverizing  the  soil,  and 
incorporating  a  fair  proportion  of  sharp  sand 
with  it,  but  never  using  stimulating  manures. 
A  coating  of  ashes  is  excellent.  The  following 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  the  operation,  shallow  drills  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  the  seeds  thinly  sown.  The  soil 
should  then  be  gently  beaten  down  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  and  nothing  further  will  be 
necessary  until  the  appearance  of  the  seedlings, 
which  soon  occurs  after  a  few  warm  days.  We 
very  much  question  whether  auy  benefit  results 
from  deep  and  frequent  cultivation  of  the  soil 
between  the  rows,  as  our  own  experience  has 
been  exactly  the  reverse.  Young  evergreens 
appear  to  need  a  compact  soil  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  dampen  off;  and  they  will  survive 
the  first  summer  more  readily  if  the  weeds  be 
pulled  without  the  use  of  the  hoe. 

Such  species  as  produce  berry-like  fruit  should 
have  their  pulpy  covering  removed  by  washing 
as  soon  as  gathered,  and  the  seeds  placed  in 
boxes  of  sand,  or  sowed  at  once  in  beds  where 
they  are  to  remain.  If  allowed  to  become  dry 
they  will  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  for  two 
and  even  three  years  before  germinating.  This 
applies  to  the  Yews,  .Junipers,  and  Red   Cedar. 

With  the  rarer  kinds  of  evergreens  we  have 
used  the  following  contrivance  with  excellent 
success.  A  cold  frame  is  raised  above  the  bed 
by  placing  a  brick  flat  on  its  side,  under  each 
corner.  After  sowing  the  seeds,  the  sash  should 
be  placed  on,  and  a  thin  coat  of  whitewash 
applied  to  the  glass,  to  break  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun;  after  which  an  occasional  slight  syring- 
ing will  supply  all  needful  moisture. 

This  plan  insures  a  free  circulation  of  air,  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  partial  shade.  Some- 
times one  becomes  possessed  of  a  few  very  rare 
seeds,  upon  which  he  desires  to  bestow  extra 
pains.  In  such  cases  we  prepare  some  turfy, 
sandy  soil,  and  fill  large  pots  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  rim,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
autumn,  as  soon  after  gathering  as  possible,  and 
place  a  pane  of  glass  on  the  pot.  The  pots 
must  then  be  set  in  a  cool  green-house  or  pit, 
secure  from  frost.  Under  the  staging  is  a  suit- 
able spot.  Towards  spring  the  seed-leaves  will 
commence  making  their  appearance,  and  moist- 
ure must  be  withheld  as  much  as  possible,  never, 
however,  allowing  the  plants  to  actually  suffer. 
When  the  young  seedlings  are  well  established, 
and  show  signs  of  producing  their  true  leaves, 
they  should  at  once  be  pricked  out  into  single 
pots  and  placed  in  a  cool,  shady  place  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  In  summing  up  the  re- 
quirements of  evergreen  seedlings  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  growth,  we  may  say  that  in  all 
cases  they  must  have  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
shade,  moisture  orer  (he  plants,  but  not  m  the 
soil,  and  an  early  planting. 


The   South  as  Desirable   Farming  Ter- 
ritory—Texas. 

BY  THOS.   AFFLECK,   WASHINGTON  CO.,   TEXAS. 

[We  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  divide  Mr. 
Affleck's  letter  aud  present  in  this  number 
what  he  has  to  say  about  Texas. — Eds.] 

There  seems  to  be  much  doubt  in  the  North 
and  West,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Southern 
States  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  farmers  and 
others  to  emigrate  thither. 


Whatever  objections  were  supposed  to  exist 
from  the  presence  of  slavery  there,  so  far  as  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  as  slaves  wras  con- 
cerned, have  been  removed  by  the  result  of  the 
war.  The  late  slave-holders,  as  a  class,  are 
ruined.  Nothing  is  left  to  them  but  their  lands, 
with  their  improvements  fast  going  to  wreck. 
Many  are  burdened  with  debt,  the  total  of 
which,  comparatively  nothing  whilst  they  held 
negroes   as    property,  is    now   overwhelming. 

These  lands  must  be  sold.  They  are  geuerally 
in  a  form  to  admit  of  desirable  subdivision.  All 
have  more  or  less  of  houses  which  could  be 
easily  made  habitable  for  a  time,  and  many 
have  costly  mills,  gins,  etc.,  upon  them;  stables, 
cisterns,  etc.,  which,  if  not  attended  to,  will  fall 
into  decay  in  another  year  or  two.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  iu  the  track  of  the  armies, 
the  fencing  is  gone, — but  so  is  the  live-stock 
which  ran  at  large,  and  made  fencing  necessary. 

As  a  rule,  those  lands,  requiring  but  little 
done  to  admit  of  raising  a  crop,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  the  improvements  upon 
them  cost.  Many  of  them  are  under  fence  of 
impassable  hedges,  which  could  be  reclaimed 
and  brought  into  shape  by  less  labor  than  fenc- 
ing with  rails  would  cost.  A  great  breadth  of 
country  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  is 
one  dense  coat  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  grasses 
for  pasture,  Bermuda  grass,  [Cynodon  dactylon) 
which  will  support  several  times  the  quantity  of 
stock  per  acre,  when  well  set  and  upon  soil 
that  suits  it,  that  any  other  known  grass  will, 
though  a  pest  among  the  crops. 

Texas/  To  do  her  justice  would  require  a 
volume !  In  extent,  vast ;  witli  soils  of  every 
possible  quality,  generally  rich  aud  calcareous; 
and,  especially  in  the  high,  rolling,  lovely  prai- 
rie regions,  with  a  climate  unsurpassed  on  the 
globe,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  complained- 
of  "  Nortliers."  Although  some  portions  have 
been  fearfully  afflicted  this  past  season  by  yel- 
low fever,  Texas  is  the  healthiest  new  country 
ever  opened  to  settlement,  I  have  seen  more 
fatal  sickness  in  one  season,  at  an  early  day,  on 
the  streams  of  the  West,  from  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  to  the  Missouri,  than  has 
occurred  in  all  of  Texas  since  her  first  settle- 
ment. Even  the  valley  lands  of  Texas  west  of 
the  Brazos,  and  many  of  those  on  the  upper 
Trinity,  Brazos,  etc.,  are  healthy,  and  cultivat- 
able  by  white  labor,  as  are  ail  of  the  uplands, 
which,  unlike  those  of  most  of  the  other  States, 
whilst  they  are  rich  yet  do  not  melt  like  brown 
sugar  with  every  heavy  rain.  The  valleys  of 
the  West,  when  irrigated,  will  be  the  gardens 
of  the  world  !  To  those  liable  to,  or  threatened 
with  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  high  prairies  of  Texas  is  an  almost 
sure  specific.  No  State  offers  greater  facilities 
for  manufacturing,  and  especially  fabrics  of  wool 
and  of  cotton,  aud  cotton  yarns. 

In  Texas,  there  is  abundance  of  water-power, 
of  fuel,  labor,  food,  etc.,  etc.  And  the  raw  mate- 
rials, even  to  the  dyes,  as  Indigo,  Madder,  wood, 
and  Teazles,   are  producible   at   the    door. 

The  greatest  of  all  advantages  now  offered  to 
the  immigrant  in  the  South  is,  that  good  lands, 
which  have  been  long  under  cultivation,  and 
hence  are  infinitely  more  healthy  than  if  newly 
cleared,  or  broken  up  for  the  first  time,  can  be 
bought  for  a  song  ;  houses  at  least  sufficiently 
comfortable  for  a  season ;  the  facilities  for  a 
dozen  or  more  of  families,  old  neighbors  and 
friends,  settling  closely  together,  with  mill, 
gin-house,  etc.,  sufficient  for  all;  thus  affording 
mutual  support,  countenance,  and  assistance, 
with  facilities  for  schools  and  churches;   and 


that  in  an  agreeable  climate,  where  all  of  the 
most  important  staple  crops  and  fruits  of  the 
world  can  be  successfully  grown. 

Where  several  join  in  a  purchase,  time  can  al- 
ways be  had  on  a  portion  of  the  price,  thus  leav- 
ing more  capital  in  aid  of  successful  cropping. 

To  those  coming  South,  to  farm,  I  would  say 
— Do  not  come  in  the  belief  that  "Ye  are  the 
people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you!"  Were 
the  sufferings  of  Job  greater  than  we  at  the 
South  are  now  undergoing  ?  I  trow  not.  Be 
assured  that  those  men  who  have  reclaimed  this 
vast  country  from  the  wilderness,  who  prodncad 
crops  that  were  the  wealth  of  this  continent,  and 
went  farthest  of  any  to  maintain  the  commerce 
of  the  entire  world,  were  not  absolute  fools  ! 
Something,  even  in  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition, may  be  learnt  from  their  experience. 
Seek  it,  and  advise  aud  follow  those  practices, 
introducing  what  you  may  deem  improvements, 
slowly  and  prudently.  Not  a  few  have  failed 
from  pursuing  an  opposite  course. 

Many-  owners  of  large,  improved  places  in  this 
State  are  laying  them  off  into  small  farms  and 
renting  to  new-comers,  who  are  not  prepared  to 
purchase,or  deemitbestto  look  around  for  a  sea- 
son. The  usual  rent  for  good  land,  well  located, 
is  one-fourth  of  the  cotton,  housed  in  the  seed, 
and  one-third  of  the  other  crops,  also  housed. 
Many  can  lend  team,  implements,  cows,  etc.,  or 
will  sell  these  on  time.  For  men  of  moderate 
means,  it  is  best  to  rent  for  a  year  or  "two. 

Sheep-farming  is  a  favorite,  profitable,  and 
pleasant  pursuit.  Wheat  growing,  market  gar- 
dening, fruit  growing,  the  grape  and  wine,  lum- 
bering, brick-making — in  fact,  almost  any  pro- 
ductive pursuit,  well  followed,  succeeds  in  Texas. 

Capital  can  find  safer  and  better  investment 
here  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  anything  is  likely  to  more  than  tem- 
porarily check  the  progress  of  this  great  State. 


The   Determination  of  Sex  in  Breeding-. 

Occasionally  enthusiastic  breeders  have 
thought  that  they  had  secured  a  means  of  regu- 
lating the  production  of  animals  of  either  sex 
at  will.  But  a  wider  application  of  their  rules 
has  so  far  shown  their  facts  to  be  remarkable 
coincidents,  rather  than  proofs  of  the  discovery 
of  a  scientific  truth.  It  would  often  be  of  very 
great  advautage  to  the  farmer,  if  lie  could  pre- 
determine the  sex  of  his  stock,  for  there  is  usu- 
ally a  much  larger  demand  for  females  than  for 
males  ;  but  all  the  devices  employed  to  invariably 
secure  female  offsprings  in  breeding  animals 
are  without  any  satisfactory  results.  There  is 
nothiug  in  the  researches  of  science  or  in  the 
experiments  of  practical  men  to  throw  any  light 
upon  this  matter.  It  is  a  law  of  universal  appli- 
cation that  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  among 
all  animals  that  pair  is  about  equal,  while 
among  polygamous  species  the  females  large- 
ly preponderate.  All  the  rules  which  seem 
to  work  well  in  the  practice  of  one  breeder 
determine  nothing  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Some  animals  will  produce  for  a  long  series  of 
years  only  males,  while  others  will  produce 
only  females,  but,  taking  a  whole  herd  aud  their 
progeny  for  a  number  of  years,  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  to  disturb  the  proportion  of  the  sexes. 
Any  teachings,  then,  which  profess  to  overrule 
tills  law  in  nature  are  to  be  received  with  sus- 
picion. Experiments  in  this  direction  are  not 
likely  to  be  rewarded  with  success.  Still,  sta- 
tistics are  always  valuable,  and  persons  who  are 
curious  in  these  matters  and  conduct  experi- 
ments should  preserve  records  of  their  results. 
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Improved  Short-horns. 

We  present  a  beautiful  engraving'  on  another 
page  of  a  group  of  Short-horns  taken  from  life. 

From  lime  immemorial  the  counties  of  Dur- 
ham and  York  produced  a  race  of  fine,  large 
cattle,  the  rows  being  famous  as  deep  milkers. 
From  these  sprung  the  Teeswater  breed,  and  it 
-  from  this  original  stock,  grazing  in  the  luxuri- 
iiil  meadows  watered  by  the  Tees  ami  its  tribut- 
aries, thai  the  Short-horns  come.  The  name 
■•  Durham,"  or  "Durham  Short- horn,"  was  early 
attached  to  this  breed,  bul  by  consent  of  the 
principal  breeders,  ii  lias  been  dropped  and  that 
of  Improved  Short-horn  universally  accepted. 
The  breed,  a-  ii  is,  owes  its  celebrity,  in  fact  its 
excellences,  in  a  great  measure  neither  to  the 
Tees'  pictures,  nor  to  the  breeders  of  Durham  — 
but  all  England  has  contributed  to  the  one,  an  1 
distinguished  breeders  of  various  parts  of  the 
tingdom  have  from  time  to  time  increased  the 
other.  The  characteristics  of  the  Short-horns 
have  doubtless  been  borne  by  the  slock  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  section  where  they  originated 
for  i  great  number  of  years,  bul  it  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  they 
came  to  have  such  prominence  among;  cattle 
breeders  as  their  merits  deserved.  Early  in  the 
present  century  they  were  imported  into  this 
country,  ami  from  that  day  to  the  present  have 
gained  in  favor  with  all  breeders.  The  benefits 
winch  have  already  accrued  to  this  country  from 
the  use  of  Short-horn  bulls  upon  our  common 
cows  arc  beyond  estimate.  They  have  increased 
Hie  size,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  fattening  qual- 
ities of  our  stock,  thus  improving  the  beef  and 
cheapening  its  production.  They  have  improved 
our  milch  stock  also  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
Iu  breeding  for  general  purposes — beef,  milk  and 
labor — wherever  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  grazing 
is  line,  we  think  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
Short-horns  are  the  best  bulls  to  use  with  com- 
mon stock-.  Now-a-days  the  farmer  who  breeds 
from  either  ''scrub"  (that  is  "native")  or 
grade  bulls  is  shockingly  behind  the  times, 
besides  being  blind   to   his   own   interests, 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  51. 

McAAister  offered  me  $14  an  acre  rent  for  land 
i  plant  corn,  provided  1  would  plow  it  for  him. 
I  told  him  this  was  more  than  I  should  proba- 
bly get  by  planting  il  myself,  but  thai  I  would 
not  rent  because  no  one  who  lures  laud  for  one 
crop  would  cultivate  ii  as  thoroughly  as  it 
should  be.  One  neglected  corn  crop  will  injure 
land  vastly  more  than  the  rent  comes- to.  The 
weeds  allowed  to  go  to  seed  would  affect  the 
land  for  years.  Our  plan  is  to  sow  barley  after 
corn,  and  wheat  after  the  barley.  Look  at  the 
barley  stubbles,  and  in  five  cases  out  of  six  you 
will  see  them  covered  with  weeds.  These  weeds 
frequently  reduce  Hie  following  wheat  crop 
ei<rht  or  ten  bushels  per  acre.  And  in  this  crop 
alone  you  lose  more  than  Uk:  rent  received  for 
the  land.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  mi- 
chief.  The  eiover  is  not  as  good,  and  when 
you  plow  up  the  land  the  next  time  the  weeds 
soon  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  crop. 
One  year's  seeding  makes  seven  years'  weeding. 
'■  Do  you  not  think  you  can  make  $14  an 
acre  profit  on  a  corn  crop?"  At  present  prices, 
yes.  At  ordinary  prices,  no.  Thirty  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre  is  a  good  average  crop 
in  this  section,  worth,  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
$3-3.50 ;  corn  stalks,  $3.50.  Total  receipts  from 
the  crop,  $38.  Preparing  the  land  for  the  crop, 
$3;  planting  and  seed,  $1.30;  cultivating 
three  times,  twice   in  a  row,   both  ways,    $S; 


hoeing  twice,  $3;    nutting  up  the  corn,  $1.30; 
I  husking  and  drawing-  in  the  corn,  $4;    draw- 
i  ing  in  the  stalks,  Ac,   $1 ;    shellHh»  an'd  draw- 
1  ing  to  market,  $2.     Total,   $23.     Profit,  $5.00. 
'•Farming-  is  a  poor  business."     Yes,  poor 
I  farming  is  a  very  poor  business;  but  good  farm- 
ing is  as  good  a  business,  at  present  price-,  as 
I  want,  and  withal  as  pleasant.     A  good  farmer 
raises  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  instead  of  30 
bushels.     He  doubles  I  he  crop  and  realizes  five 
thru*  the  profit.    His  land  is  cleaner,  and  he  has 
|  twice   the   amount  of  fodder  to  feed  out.  and 
:  makes  twice  the  amount  of  manure,  and  this 
j  doubles   liis   future  crops   and   quadruplet   bis 
;  profits.     His  land  is  getting  richer  and  richer, 
I  while  in  the  oihcr  case  it  will  be  likely  to  get 
'  poorer  and  poorer;  ditto  the  farmer,  and  alas! 
alas  !  ditto  his  family. 

"But  wha!  is  a  man  to  lo  who  is  poor  and  has 

i  poor  land?"    If  he  ha?  good  health,  is  indus- 

:  triotis.  economical,  and  is   possessed   of  a  fair 

i  share  of  good  common  sen=e,  he  need  iiave  no 

doubt  a?  to  his  being  able  to  renovate  iiis  farm 

and  improve  his  own  fortune. 

Faith  iu  <rood  farming  is  the  first  requisite.  If 
this  is  weak,  it  ->\  ill  be  strengthened  by  exercise. 
If  you  have  not   faith,  act  as  though  you  had. 
Work  hard,  but  do  nol  be  a  drudge.     A.  few 
hours'  vigorou-  labor   will  accomplish   a  great 
deal,  and   I  ncoiirage    you   to   continued  effort. 
Be  prtfrfipt,   systematic,  cheerful,  and   enthusi- 
astic.    Go  to  bed  early  and  get  up  when  you 
wake.     But  lake  sleep  enough.     A   man  had 
better  be  in  bed   than  al  the  tavern  or  griJcery. 
Let  not  friends,  even,  keep  you  up  late;  "mni- 
:  iters  is  manners,  bin  still  your  clth's  your  ellh." 
•■  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  good  farming?" 
;  More  Ihan  chemistry  and  all   the  science  of  the 
;  schools.     Agriculture  is  an  art  and  must  be  fol- 
lowed as  such.    Science  will  help — help  cnor- 
I  mously — but  it  will  never  enable  us  to  dispense 
j  with  industry.    Chemistry  throws  great  light  on 
the  art  of  cooking,  but  a  farmer'-  "if'-  will  roast 
I  a  turkey  better  than  Liebig, 

The  cities  arc  full  of  young  men — many  of 
them  from  the  country — who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment and  arc  glad  to  work  for  enough  to  pay  their 
boar,!.  They  could  save  enough  money  bj 
I  working  on  a  form  for  a  few  years,  to  buy  one 
for  themselves.  Bui  they  think  it  more  rc- 
spectable  to  sell  pins  and  measure  tape.  For 
my  own  part,  I  respect  any  man  who  is  striv- 
ing to  make  an  honest  living  by  any  kind  of 
manual  or  mental  labor.  But  I  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  agriculture,  because  it  is  in  itself  the 
main  foun  tation  of  our  national  prosperity,  and 

l ause  it  calls  intoexercise  the  best  faculties  of 

our  nature.  A  clergyman  can  be  a  farmer 
without  soiling  Ids  cloth.  As  I  was  coming 
home  to-day  n  city  man  asked  me  to  give  him  a 
ride.  ''Do  you  live  on  your  farm  now?"  he 
asked,  "and  how  do  you  like  it?"  "Pretty  well," 
I  replied.  After  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  scar- 
city of  water,  what  good  sleighing  we  had  had, 
and  how  warm  it  wasto-day,  vfcc,  he  remarked, 
"  I  wonder  why  you  would  not  be  a  good  man 
to  keep  a  tavern."  It  seems  that  he  and  a  few 
othcrs  had  built  a  tavern  somewhere  and  want- 
ed some  one  to  take  charge  of  it.  "  If  you  had 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  buy  furniture,"  he  said, 
•'you  would  get  rich  out  of  it."  I  told  him  I 
did  not  know  enough  to  keep  a  hotel  and  that 
Hiked  farming-.  '-But."  said  he,  -'you  could 
have  a  farm  there,  though  I  have  known  a  good 
many  fanners  who  went  to  keeping  tavern  that 
soon  run  the  thing  into  the  ground  !" 

Xow,  all  this  was  intended  to  be  very  com- 
plimentary.   In  his  eyes  a  tavern-keeper  was 


considerable  of  a  man,  and  in  return  for  givins 
him  a  ride  he  wished  me  to  go  home  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  there  was  one  man 
at  least  who  thought  I  was  fitted  for  something 
better  than  a  farmer.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  T 
did  not  thank  him  with  that  degree  of  warmth 
such  kind  intentions  deserved.  He  will  doubt- 
less conclude  that  "  these  farmers  are  a  boorish 
set;  they  don't  know  enough  to  be  polite." 

One  of  the  best  farmers  I  ever  knew  used  to 
say  that  he  never  remembered  a  season  of 
drouth  that  was  not  followed  by  heavy  crop- 
the  next  year.  The  reason,  in  his  case,  doubt- 
less wasthat  he. a  vailed  himself  of  the  dry  weath- 
er to  culiivate  his  land  thoroughly,  and  kill 
weeds,  and  of  course  better  crops  followed. 
But  aside  from  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
drouth  enriches  land  by  causing  more  water  to 
rise  from  the  subsoil,  and,  as  it  evaporates.  I  lie 
plant  food  which  it  contains  is  left  near  the  sur- 
face. The  country  needs  a  heavy  harvesl  this 
year,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  ii.  After 
the  snow  goee  away  the  laild  will  turn  tin  su- 
perbly. I  presume  the  West  will  pul  in  an  im- 
mense area  of  spring  grains  and  corn,  and  as 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  bare,  and  witli  the 
present  premium  on  gold,  there  is  a  fair  chance 
for  remunerative  prices.  What  our  agriculture 
nee ds  is  more  capital,  but  as  long  as  5-20's  bring 
in  9  per  cent,  there  is  little  prospect  of  money 
being  invested  in  farming  operations.  We  can 
at  all  events,  however,  put  in  such  crops  as  we 
do  sow  or  plant  in  good  order,  and  can  subdue 
the  weed-  wherever  the  cultivator  can  be  used. 
This  alone  would  increase  our  crop-  enough  to 
nay  all  our  taxes,  high  as  they  are. 

The  trouble  is  that  nearly  every  farm  needs 
more  or  less  draining,  and  till  this  is  done,  we 
lose  half  the  benefit  we  should  otherwise  get, 
from  manure  and  good  tillage.  The  system  ad- 
vocated in  Draining  for  Profit,  of  making  a  plan 
of  all  the  draining  necessary  on  a  farm,  and  do- 
ing (lie  work  at  ouee,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
economical,  but  few  of  us  have  the  necessary 
capital.  Mr.  Swan,  whose  farm  adjoins  John 
Johnston'-;,  underdrained  iu  this  systematic 
manner,  and  the  cost  was  much  less  than  ^Jr. 
Johnston's.  The  farm  contains  344  acres.  It 
is  high,  rolling  land,  b:u  Hie  ridges  are  full  of 
springs,  the  waterfrom  which  saturates  the  low- 
er portion-.  Most  people  would  say  that  such 
high  land  did  not  need  draining,  but  the  crops 
told  a  different  story.  The  first  year  after  Mr. 
Swan  bought  the  farm  the  wheat  yielded  only  5 
bushels  per  acre.  He  then  commenced  to  un- 
derdrain,  stopping  al!  other  operations.  He 
put  in  only  six  acres  of  wheat  the  first  year, 
and  this  was  on  thoroughly  drained  land.  It 
produced  more  wheat  than  he  got  from  forty 
acres  the  previous  year.  \\>  did  pretty  much 
all  the  work  in  two  years.  The  drains  were 
dug  by  contract  at  12l|a  cents  per  rod;  laying 
the  tiles  and  filling  the  drains  with  plows  cost 
3  cents  per  rod  ;  average  cost  of  tiles  and  cart- 
age, 13  cents  per  rod  ;  total  cost,  28'|«  cents  per 
rod.  There  an  over  sitty-one  miles  of  under- 
drains  on  the  farm.  The  hills  proved  to  be 
wetter  than  the  valleys,  and  after  the  work  was 
clone  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  an  extra 
drain  between  the  other  drains  on  the  hiils. 
Tie-y  are  now  about  27  feet  apart  on  the  high 
land  and  double  that  distance  on  the  low  land. 

The  drains  are  from  8'|.  to  3  feet  deep.  The 
whole  cost  was  about  $19  per  acre.  Al  the 
present  time  it  would  probably  co-t  from  $25 
to  $00.  Where  a  man  has  the  capital  it  is 
doubtless  best  and  cheapest  to  drain  the  whole 
firm  in  this  systematic  manner,  but   most  of  us 
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must  drain  a  few  acres  at  a  time  every  spring, 
as  ire  can  afford  it.  What  we  do  should  be 
done  well.  It  isnotwisc  to  insist  on  having 
Ihe  drains  lour  feet  deep.  The  depth  Must  de- 
den  1  on  circumstances.  A  four-toot  drain  will 
dry  a  wider  area  on  eaeli  >ide  than  a  three-foot 
drain,  and  white  tiles  are  so  high  tins  is  quite  a 
point.  But  the  great  difficulty  in  most  cases  is 
to  get  a  good  outlet  the  necessary  depth,  with- 
<i  it  gbingon  to  adjoining  farms.  Ami  in  this 
case  it  requires  no  little  diplomacy  to  induce 
ihe  neighbors  to  unite  in  deepening  the  main 
ditch  and  keeping  il  clean  afterwards.  I  know 
two  or  three  rases  where  a  system  of  drains 
has  been  choked  up  and  rendered  almost  use- 
less from  this  cause.  Till  we  have  a  law,  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  in  Michigan,  compell- 
ing the  towns  to  keep  the  streams  and  ditches 
clear,  deep  underdraining  will  be  an  up-hill 
business.  One  of  the  most  effective  drains  I 
have  is  not  more  than  20  inches  deep  at  the  out- 
let. As  the  drains  get  up  into  the  higher  land 
they  ore  three  feet  deep,  and  tap  several  springs. 
Of  course  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  outlet  deep- 
er, and  there  is  10  feet  fall  from  it  to  the  main 
stream ;  but  I  have  to  discharge  into  an  open 
ditch  thai  runs  through  a  neighbor's  farm,  and 
as  this  ditch  is  not  more  than  50  inches  deep, 
what  can  I  do  ?  Better  have  a  shallow  outlet 
that  is  free,  than  a  deep  one  liable  to  choke  up. 
Mark  you,  I  am  not  arguing  against  deep  drain- 
ing. I  believe  in  it  most  fully,  but  as  things  are, 
it  is  useless  to  insist  on  four-foot  drains  in  all 
eases.  Make  sure  of  a  free  outlet,  and  then  go 
as  deep  as  you  can.  The  spring  is  the  best 
time  to  underdrain.  The  land  is  not  so  hard; 
the  men,  after  the  comparatively  leisure  season 
of  winter,  are  more  vigorous  and  are  less  likely 
to  get  discouraged  when  they  come  to  a  tough 
spot;  and  there  will  be  water  enough  in  the 
drain  to  enable  you  to  get  a  smooth  and  uniform 
bottom.     The  water  is  decidedly  the  best  level. 

I  wish  we  had  a  good  hand  machine  for  sow- 
ing clover  seed.  It  would  not  onlydo  the  work 
more  expeditiously,  but  we  should  not  have  to 
give  lip  the  work  when  the  ground  was  in  good 
order,  as  now  frequently  happens,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  wind.  When  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  is  in  fine  condition, 
live  quart- of  clover  seed  and  four  quarts  of 
timothy  per  acre  is  abundant;  but  many  of  our 
best  farmers  are  becoming  more  in  favor  of 
thicker  seeding,  and  a  peck  of  clover  seed  per 
acre  is  not  uncommon,  audi  have  heard  of  farm- 
ers who  think  it  pays  to  sow  even  more  than 
tiiis,  as  the  clover  is_so  much  finer  and  of  better 
quality.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  more  depends 
'>n  the  land  than  on  the  amount  of  seed.  There 
is  said  to  be  over  250,000  seeds  of  red  clover  in 
a  pound.  If  we  sow  five  quarts,  or  ten  pounds, 
on  an  acre,  we  put  on  2,500,000  seeds,  and  as 
there  are  48,560  square  feet  in  an  acre,  we  sow 
about  57  seeds  on  each  square  foot. 

In  a  pound  of  timothy  there  arc  about  one 
million  seeds.  If  we  sow  four  quarts,  say  5'|» 
pounds,  there  would  be  136  seeds  to  a  square 
foot.  It  is  evident  that  if  half  these  seeds  grow, 
.vc  are  in  the  habit  of  seeding  thick  enough. 
Btill,  there  arc  so  many  chances  of  failure  that 
ii  is  better  to  sow1  liberally'. 

We  shall  all  agree  on  one  point:  few  of  u? 
in  the  wheat  district  sow  enough  land  to  clover. 
We  sow  too  much  barley  and  oats  as  summer 
I  rops,  to  precede  wheat.  The  practice  is  a  prof- 
itable one,  provided  we  can  make  the  land  rich 
enough.  But  we  take  three  cereal  crops  in  suc- 
cession—com, barley,  (or  oat-),  and  wheat.  We 
ought  in  some  way  to  get  in  another  crop  of 


clover,  or,  on  he'avy  land,  a  summer  fallow.  If 
land  is  clean  and  rich,  we  might  mow  clover 
lie  lirst  year,  for  hay,  and  the  second  crop  for 
seed ;  pasture  it  the  next  summer,  and  then 
plow  it  up  and  sow  Wheat,  and  seed  it  down 
again.  If  the  land  could  be  top-dressed  after 
taking  off  the  clover  seed,  or  early  the  next 
spring,  it  would  give  good  pasture  and  add  great- 
ly to  the  wdieat  crop.  And  by  raising  large 
crops  of  clover  we  should  be  able  to  make  rich 
manure  and  thus  keep  up  the  land. 

''I  know  what  I  shall  do  for  the  next  five 
years,"  said  an  enterprising  young  farmer  of  this 
neighborhood.  "I  shall  put  in  all  the  wdieat  I 
can.  That  is  -what  pays.  Two  or  three  more 
crops  will  pay  for  the  farm.  Stock  is  played 
out."  This  is  quite  a  general  feeling.  We  shall 
rush  into  grain  growing  as  we  did  into  sheep. 
And  the  result  will  be  the  same.  We  shall  im- 
poverish our  farms,  and  fail  to  enrich  ourselves. 
Better  be  content  with  sowing  a  less  area,  and 
try  to  raise  heavier  crops.  This  is  the  true  policy. 

When  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Geneva,  bought  his 
farm  eleven  years  ago,  he  cut  76  loads  of  hay 
the  first  season.  lie  now  pastures  three  times 
the  stock,  cuts  between  430  and  440  loads  of 
hay  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  raises  quite  as 
much  grain. 

John  Johnston  writes  me  that  he  is  drawing 
swamp  muck  into  his  sheep  and  cattle  yards, 
ami  covering  it  with  litter.  Outside  his  sheep 
yard  there  is  a  low  spot  into  which  the  liquid 
from  his  manure  piles  runs.  lie  has  put  20  loads 
of  muck  into  it.  He  says :  "I  have  owned  the 
yard  43  years,  and  have  lost  a  vast  amount  of 
excellent  manure  from  that  leak.  I  could  never 
find  muck  convenient  till  this  year,  and  I  now 
draw  it  2'[2  miles.  I  have  got  83  loads  home, 
and  if  I  can  get  150  loads  this  winter  and  have 
it  heaped  up  among  the  yard  manures,  wont  I 
have  a  fine  lot  to  apply  next  autumn  !" 

If  the  old  gentleman  knew  that  I  have  thous- 
ands of  loads  of  muck  within  two  hundred  rods 
of  my  horse  barn,  and  that  the  horse  manure,  so 
far  this  winter  has  lain  in  a  heap  by  itself,  it's 
a  good  Scotch  scolding  he  would  give  me. 
"  Wont  it  pay  to  draw  out?"  Pay !  I  guess  it 
would — three  times  over.  "  Then  why  don't 
you  do  it  ?"     Why  don't,  you  ? 

Mr.  J.  says:  "Land  keeps  advancing  here- 
abouts. Mr.  Black  has  sold  his  farm  for  over 
$150  per  acre.  Buildings  only  moderate,  and 
land  so  hilly  that  much  of  it  can  bo  plowed  onlj- 
with  side-hill  plows.  I  understand  the  pur. 
chaser  intends  to  erect  a  cheese  factory."  Wil- 
lard  thinks  the  cheese  business  is  going  to  be 
overdone,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  it. 
Cheese  factories  are  starting  up  in  the  wheat 
sections,  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  export  ten 
times  as  much  cheese  as  before  the  war.  I  mis- 
take the  signs  of  the  times,  however,  if  there 
wdll  not  be  a  vastly  greater  consumption  of 
cheese  at  home  than  formerly. 

The  true  plan,  in  the  grain  growing  districts 
at  least,  will  be  to  combine  beef  raising  with 
dairying.  We  shall  have  grade  Short-horn 
cows  that  can  be  readily  fattened  as  soon  as  they 
are  past  their  prime  as  milkers,  ITaving  abun- 
dance of  winter  fodder  we  can  adopt  this  sys- 
tem with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  ihe  laud. 

Why  would  it  not  pay  us  to  sow  more  white 
clover?  True,  wdicre  the  land  is  well  drained 
and  rich  enough  it  springs  tip  itself.  And  so 
d  clover.  But  we  do  not  depend  on  Ibis. 
Wc  sow  red  clover;  why  not  White  clover 
For  pasture  there  is  nothing  superior  to  it,  es- 
pecially for  sheep.     There  are  twice  as  many 


seeds  in  a  pound  as  of  red  clover,  and  a  quart 
per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  usual  quantity  of 
clover  and  timothy  seel,  would  Suffice.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  little,  and  the  benefit  consider- 
able.    But  the  land  must  be  in  fine  condition. 

It  looks  now  as  though  men  could  be  hired 
cheaper  this  season  than  last  If  we  had  only 
more  cottages  on  the  farms  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  good  men  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  wages  of  married  men  wdio  board  them- 
selves are  nothing  like  as  high  as  those  of 
single  men  wdio  board  in  the  family — taking  the 
cost  of  boarding  into  the  account.  The  men 
are  more  reliable,  ami  it  lessens  the  work  in 
the  house.  I  have  three  married  men  living  in 
houses  on  the  farm,  and  mean  to  have  another. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  finding  work  enough, 
even  in  winter.  In  many  cases  we  could  profit- 
ably spend  half  the  winter  in  drawing  muck 
from  the  swamps.  In  hiring,  the  best  way  is 
to  give  as  few  perquisites  as  possible — and  as 
many  afterwards  as  you  please.  A  good  man 
likes  to  get  more  than  he  bargained  for,  and  it 
will  pay  to  treat  him  liberally. 

Raising  rather  than  Buying  Cows. 

Two  of  the  best  milk  farmers  of  Connecticut 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  they  bought  no  cows, — that  they  could  not 
buy  so  good  as  they  could  raise.  We  were  not 
a  little  gratified  at  hearing  this  pronounced  un- 
qualifiedly, because  the  contrary  practice  so 
commonly  prevails.  Milk  farmers  go  about  to 
pick  up  fresh  cows  in  autumn  so  as  to  keep  their 
winter  supply  of  milk  good,  and  instead  of 
keeping  up  their  herd  from  their  own  calves, 
either  market  them  as  "bobs,"  or,  as  they  savin 
the  Connecticut  valley,  "deacon"  them,  that  is, 
kill  and  skin  them  -when  first  dropped.  These 
two  farmers,  both  men  of  good  judgment,  expe- 
rience, and  means,  cannot  afford  to  buy  cows. 
The  question  is  pertinent, — can  any  good  farm- 
er afford  to?  We  think  not.  The  price  at 
which  as  good  cows  as  a  man  may  raise  should 
be  sold,  ought  to  be  so  high  that  one  who  can 
raise  them  cannot  afford  to  buy.  It  cosls  as 
much  to  raise  a  poor  cow  as  a  good  one,  and 
with  hay  at  $20  per  ton  that  is  a  good  deal.  If, 
however,  the  cow  gives  an  average  of  one  quart 
of  milk  more  at  a  milking  for  250  days  she 
will  soon  make  good  her  extra  cost.  At  5  cents 
a   quart   the   amount   will    be  §12.50   a    year. 

How  may  good  cows  be  raised  with  com- 
parative certainty  ?  This  is  the  question.  We 
answer:  first,  by  never  using  ^  common,  or 
grade  bull  under  any  circumstances,  if  within  10 
miles  of  a  well  bred  one  of  any  breed.  B\ 
using  a  well  bred  bull  one  is  sure  of  something 
definite  and  good  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty at  all.  Ayrshire  bulls  are  almost  sure  to 
impart  to  their  heifer  calves  a  tendency  to  be- 
come deep  milkers;  Jersey  bulls  bring  butter 
makers  ;  Short-horns,  fine  large  cows,  which,  if 
allowed  to  come  in  young,  well  fed,  and  milk 
secretion  especially  excited,  often  make  vet- 
deep  milkers ;  Devon  bulls,  if  from  good  milk- 
ing stock,  as  is  true  also  with  the  Short-horn-, 
will   be   the   sires   of   good   milch   stock. 

Opinions  have  varied  in  regard  to  what  kind 
of  cows  will  give  the  most  milk  in  proportion 
to  the  food  consumed.  Grade  Short-horns  have 
had  their  advocates,  and  grade  Ayrshire*  thejrs. 
Few  of  those  who  sell  mill;  as  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  form  produce  have  hitherto 
:t'i\ orated  keeping,  stiil  less  kept,  full-bloods 
as  milk  producers.     Mr.  J.  M.  Wells,  one  of  the 
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farmers  alluded  to,  is  now  (January)  milking  19 
chiefly  fall-blood  Ayrsliires,  and  most  of 
them  of  his  own  raising.  His  product  of  milk 
is  200  quarts  per  day.  Mr.  II.  S.  Collins  milks 
Ayrshire's,  Jerseys,  and  grades,  and  is  changing 
his  herd  as  fast  as  he  can  raise  Ayrshire  cows 
to  take  the  place  of  others. 

Short-horn  breeders  claim  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  Short-horns  should  not  he  as  good 
milkers  as  Ayrshires.  There  is  but  one  reason 
we  know  of;  that  is,  they  have  not  been  bred 
for  milk  alone  for  many  years,  and  have  been 
bred  for  beef  alone,  while  both  the  amount  and 
quality   of   the    milk  have   been   disregarded. 


Digging  Wells  in  Sand,   and  Quicksand. 

We  must  have  water ;  springs  will  sometimes 
go  dry,  cisterns  give  out,  wells  fail,  and  the 
more  persistent  the  flow  of  water  is  during  try- 
ing drouths,  the  more  valuable, — the  nearer  in- 
valuable— becomes  the  spring  or  wel'.. 

The  inquiries  published  hi  the  last  volume  of 
the  Agriculturist  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of 
sinking  wells  in  sand  have  brought  out  numer- 
ous responses,  which, now  that  the  frost  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  ground,  we  give  to  our  readers. 
The  good  old  way  of  sinking  a  wooden  base-curb 
and  building  up  a  stone  or  brick  one  upon  it,  is 
described  in  slightly  varying  terms  by  several 
correspondents.  T.  S.  Wetherbee,  Hammond- 
ton,   N.   J.,  writes  the  following: 

""Wooden  or  plank  curbs  should  never  he 
used  if  the}r  can  be  avoided,  for  the  water  will 


Fig.  1. — TSASE-CURB  OP  RECTANGULAR  PLANKS. 

vary  iu  hight  in  the  best  of  wells,  ami  a  por- 
tion of  the  crib  will  at  times  be  exposed  to  the 
air.  Decay  must  follow,  and  on  the  rise  of 
the  water,  the  bad  effects  of  the  rotten  wood 
will  soon  be  perceived  both  in  its  taste  and 
healthfulness.  "Where  a  stratum  of  quicksand 
overlays  the  water,  and  the  well  can  be  dug,  it 
should  be  sunk  just  to  the  water  and  the 
bottom  made  perfectly  smooth.  Then  cut  two 
circles  of  board  four  inches  wide,  nail  them 
firmly  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
strong  rim ;  place  the  circle  level  in  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  lay  brick  in  cement  upon  the 
rim  and  proceed  to  build  the  brickwork,  filling 
every  crevice  with  cement,  if  you  wish  to  have  a 
perfect  well.  Build  your  wall  thus  tothehisht 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  you  desire 
to  have  depth  of  water  in  the  well ;  then  sink  the 
whole  by  digging  out  directly  in  the  centre.  The 
sand  will  flow  in  equally  from  all  sides  and  the 
wall  will  settle  evenly.  When  sunk  to  the 
required  depth,  brick  up  the  well  to  the  desired 
hight  above  the  ground ;  at  all  events,  sufficiently 
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to  turn  off  the  surface  water.  One  barrel  of 
cement  is  sufficient  for  a  well  thirty  or  forty 
feet  deep.  Use  hard  bricks,  and  if  the  work  be 
well  done  it  will  be  done  cheaply." 

Mr.  A.  F.  Damon,  of  Philadelphia,  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  South  Americans  dig 
their  wells.  This  is  substantially  as  described 
by  Mr.  "Wetherbee,  except  that  a  rim  is  nailed 
upon  the  base-curb  and  the  bricks  laid  up  inside 
the  rim,  and  the  brick-laying  goes  on  altogether 
upon  the  surface,  the  base-curb  being  laid  flat 
and  the  brick-curbing  laid  upon  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  settled  into  the  ground  by 
shoveling  out  the  sand  from  within  the  circle. 

He  says :  "  Any  one  wishing  to  dig  a  well 
gives  the  di- 
ameter to  a  .  'L^J>-_I^ZS^S-^2U^E!^6  i 
brick  -  maker, 
who  furnish- 
es him  with 
bricks  which 
are  the  seg- 
ments of  a  cyl- 
inder of  the  required  size.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Aborigines, 
who  excelled  in  pottery  work,  and  whose 
wells  are  still  in  existence."  These  bricks 
used  to  be  quite  in  vogue  in  this  country 
for  wells;  but  of  late,  we  believe,  bricks  of  the 
ordinary  size  and  shape  (8x4x2  inches)  arc 
used,  a  little  more  care  in  laying  the  latter 
being  requisite  to  secure  an  exact  circle. 

Figure  1  represents  the  base-curb,  somewhat 
broader  than  described  by  Mr.  Wetherbee,  with 
the  addition  of  the  rim  described  by  Mr.  Damon. 
The  circles  are  made  of  segments  of  convenient 
size,  cut  from  plank  and  pinned  together,  break- 
ing joints  with  treenails.  Two  thicknesses  of 
2-inch  plank,  8  inches  wide,  will  make  a  base- 
curb  strong  enough  to  settle  evenly  in  almost 
every  soil,  even  where  stones  of  considerable 
size  occur.  Figure  2  shows  a  base-curl)  made  of 
eight  pieces  of  plank,  first  pinned  together,  and 
then  trimmed  with  a  saw,  axe,  or  drawing  knife, 
to  the  proper  shape.  In  laying  the  bricks, 
they  will  require  a  bit  of  plank  to  be  laid  in  for 
a  support,  at  four  points  in  the  circle.  Figure  3 
shows  a  2  x  2-inch  strip  sawed  full  of  kerfs, 
in  order  to  bend  evenly  to   make  the   rim. 

Mr.  K.  Horner,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  describes 
much  the  same  process  as  Mr.  Wetherbee,  but 
says,  when  the  well  is  dug  to  the  quicksand  or  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  "  then,  being  sure  that 
everything  necessary,  such  as  bricks,  pails  for  bal- 
ing, if  necessary,  and  sufficient  help  that  is  not 
afraid  of  exercise,are  at  hand, and  all  things  ready, 
we  begin  to  move  the  quicksand  about  the  size  of 
the  ring  and  throw  out  what  we  can  to  advan- 
tage, and  then  put  down  the  ring  and  begin  to 
lay  the  brick  as  fast  as  possible,  and  also  to  dig 
out  the  sand  from  the  inside  with  along  handled 
shovel,  and  never  let  it  rest  for  a  moment  from 
the  time  the  first  brick  is  laid  till  we  get  down 
as  far  as  we  wish.  Keep  adding  bricks  as  it 
"■oes  down.      The  more  brick  the  more  power 

Fig.  3. — rim  op  curb.  way  we    never 

have  any  trouble,  and  all  the  wood  in  the  water 
is  the  ring  on  which  the  brick  is  laid." 
/  Cement  Tile  Wells.— Precisely  the  same 
principle  is  carried  out  in  the  modem  cement 
tile  wells,  which  are  greatly  approved  where 
the  soil  and  distance  to  water  are  adapted  to 
their  use.  Cement  tiles  are  made  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  for  sewers  a-nd  drains.  The 
one  we  represent  in  fig.  3  is  of  the  size  sometimes 
employed  for  wells;    namely,  5  feet  long  by 


Fig.  3.  —  cement-tile 
curbing. 


2  feet  inside  diameter.  This  gives  room  for  a 
man,  (a  small  man,  probably)  to  stand  in  it  and 
fill  a  bucket  with  sand.  We  arc  curious  to 
witness  the  process,  having  recently  seen  one  of 
them  in  operation,  where  it  was  manifestly  supe- 
rior to  any  other  kind  of  curbing.  Where  it  can 
be  employed  it  makes  the  cheapest,  simplest  and 
most  durable  lining  that  can  be  devised.  The 
pipes  are  made  with  one  end  narrowed  and  the 
other  expanded — like  a  mortise  and  tenon.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Smith,  of  New 
Haven  Co.,  Ct.,  writes 
as  follows  :  "  A  kind  of 
tile  made  in  sections  3 
feet  long,  2  feet  in  di- 
ameter, witli  rabbetted 
ends  to  lock  together,  is 
used  in  this  vicinity.  A 
hole  is  dug  and  a  section 
placed  iu  the  ground; 
then  one  man  gets  inside 
with  a  scoop  and  fills 
the  sand  into  buckets, 
which  are  drawn  out  by 
a  man  at  the  top,  using 
any  simple  rigging  that 
may  suggest  itself.  As 
fast  as  a  section  is  low- 
ered another  is  put  on,  and  so  on  until  water  is 
obtained,  when  the  well  is  completed.  I  be- 
lieve the  cost  in  this  vicinity  is  $5.00  per  sec- 
tion, and  two  men  will  put  down  in  easy  dig- 
ging thirty  feet  in  two  days,  making  a  very  cheap 
and  durable  well.  Of  course  it  can  only  lie  used 
where  the  digging  is  easy,  and  I  should  think 
was  just  the  thing  for  a  well   in   quicksand." 

Home-made  Superphosphate  from  Bones. 

A  correspondent  who  makes  a  superphos- 
phate from  broken  bones  has  this  formula : 
"  Add  to  the  crushed  bones  i  their  weight  of  oil 
of  vitriol  and  J  their  weight  of  water.  A  con- 
venient vessel  for  mixing  the  ingredients  in  an 
old  whale  oil  cask  sawed  in  two.  These  casks 
are  usually  made  of  white  oak  and  yellow  pine 
and  bound  with  very  stout  iron  hoops,  and  last 
a  long  time  for  this  purpose.  Any  wooden  ves- 
sel or  vat  made  of  good  timber  would  answer 
the  purpose.  The  breaking  of  bones  is  work 
that  I  always  have  upon  the  slate  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  have  a  spare  shed 
with  a  hard  dirt  bottom  and  a  piece  of  rock  in 
the  middle  for  an  anvil.  The  big  bones  and 
hard  joints  are  crushed  on  this  with  a  heavy 
steel  sledge,  and  the  softer  and  smaller  bones  are 
pounded  with  a  lighter  hammer.  Of  course  it 
costs  a  good  deal  to  work  bones  up  iu  this  way, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  pay  to  buy  bones 
at  15  or  20  dollars  a  ton  for  this  purpose. 
But  I  hire  boys  to  pick  them  up  about  the 
neighboring  village  for  25  cents  a  barrel  or  less, 
and  get  them  of  the  butcher  for  about  the  same 
price.  I  use  these  broken  bones  very  freely  in 
planting  trees,  and  the  surplus  I  work  up  in  the 
oil  casks  with  the  oil  of  vitriol.  I  put 
the  finest  of  the  bones  into  the  tub,  then 
pour  in  the  water,  and  add  the  oil  of  vitriol 
last.  I  stir  the  mass  with  a  short  pole 
briskly  at  the  time  of  mixing  and  several  times 
a  day  as  long  as  it  remains  iu  the  tub.  It  takes 
much  longer  for  such  coarse  bones  to  dissolve 
than  for  bone-dust ;  if  I  do  not  wish  to  use  the 
fertilizer  immediately  I  allow  the  mass  to  remain 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  then  take  out  the  paste 
and  what  of  the  bones  aire  left,  and  mix  them  in 
the  compost  heap  which  has  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  if  I  desire  a  fertilizer  for  spreading 
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broadcast.  If  I  want  it  for  use  in  the  hill  or 
for  application  to  growing  plants  I  dry  the 
paste  with  sifted  coal  ashes,  dried  peat,  or  any- 
convenient  absorbent.  Any  small  pieces  of 
bone  left  in  the  fertilizer  will  be  certain  to  do 
good  after  the  first  year,  and  that  which  is  line 
will  benefit  the  crops  immediately.  I  have 
never  made  an  accurate  experiment  to  test  the 
value  of  this  fertilizer  in  comparison  with  others, 
but  am  well  satisfied  that  I  get  my  money  back, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  land  improving." 
AVe  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  very  safe  way  for 
small  farmers  to  work  up  all  the  old  bones  they 
can  buy  at  cheap  rates.  For  men  of  capital  it 
would  be  safe  to  buy  ground  bones,  if  they  can 
find  a  pure  article,  or  the  phosphirtic  guanos  and 
make  their  own  superphosphate.  "We  trust 
any  of  our  readers  who  make  the  experiment 
will  report  their  process  of  manufacture  and  the 
results  of  the  application  to  the  various  crops. 


Planting  Potatoes  in  March. 

Potatoes  planted  in  March  are  usually  subject 
to  cold  weather,  great  dampness  of  the  soil,  and 
a  succession  of  checks  before  the  sprouts  reach 
the  surface ;  and  after  this  the  young  plant  is 
liable  to  freezing  and  thawing  and  soaking  to 
which  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expose  it.  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  finish  up  potato  planting  early  ; 
and  it  is  work  which  may  frequently  be  done 
when  nothing  else  can  be.  If  we  use  choice 
seed  and  wish  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible, 
we  are  tempted  to  cut  it  in  single  eye  pieces  for 
planting.  Doing  this,  with  most  varieties,  we 
would  be  likely  to  lose  half  the  seed, — perhaps 
more,  early  planted.  It  would  be  otherwise  if 
the  planting  was  to  be  done  in  May.  Good  sized 
pieces,  or  medium  sized  potatoes  planted  whole, 
are  much  the  surest  to  give  a  good  set  if  plant- 
ed in  March.  The  cutting  should  always  be 
done  several  days  before  planting,  and  the  heap 
turned  over,  or  spread  thin,  to  dry  somewhat. 
An  incrustation  of  the  starch  and  juices  of  the 
tuber,  called  healing,  takes  place  which  defends 
the  piece  against  decay.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  in  planting  the  potatoes  about  three 
inches  deep  in  drills,  on  dry,  gravelly  loam. 


Experience  with  Sick  Poultry. 

Accounts  of  the  successful  treatment  of  well 
described  diseases  of  poultry,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  are  very 
welcome.  The  troubles  of  a  Colorado  corre- 
spondent have  brought  the  following  communi- 
cation from  "  A.  H.  T."  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  : 

"  I  once  had  an  experience  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  Mr.  Page,  of  Colorado,  detailed 
in  the  January  number.  My  liens  refused 
their  grain,  but  sought  assiduously  for  drink. 
On  examining  them  I  found  their  mouths, 
tongues,  and  as  far  down  the  throat  as  I  could 
see,  covered  with  thick  white  spots,  a  yellow, 
feculent  matter  running  from  the  mouth.  Each 
hen  that  appeared  diseased  I  took  from  the 
yard  and  tied  with  a  string  to  a  brick.  Thus 
she  could  have  nothing  but  the  grass  to  pick 
and  no  water.  Not  having  access  to  an  apothe- 
cary's I  obtained  the  rust  from  an  old  weather- 
beaten  stove  and  some  iron  hoops,  and  making 
it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  size,  I  gave  her 
three  a  day.  Fur  diet  she  had  fresh  meat 
1  with  a  little  boiled  rice,  and  for  drink, 
milk  with  alum  dissolved  in  it.  And  although 
I  was  three  weeks  curing  my  worst  case,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  T  had  the  gratification  to  find 
my  hen  singing,  and  fit  to  return  to  the  yard. 


I  will  relate  another  experience  of  later  date. 
I  found  two  bens  on  the  roost  blind,  or  nearly 
so,  in  both  eyes,  their  mouths  and  bills  covered 
with  hard  white  bunches,  a  thick  coating  in 
their  throats,  looking  just  as  diphtheria  in  a 
human  being.  They  were  so  far  gone  I  could 
do  nothing  for  them  but  to  put  them  out  of  their 
misery.  One  after  another  was  similarly  at- 
tacked, until  about  thirty  of  my  hens  came 
under  treatment.  I  lost  twelve  of  this  number. 
My  treatment  in  regard  to  the  iron  was  the 
same,  but  I  removed  the  thick  white  coating 
from  the  mouth  by  dusting  in  finely  pulverized 
loaf  sugar.  I  washed  their  eyes,  which  in  some 
cases  were  nearly  closed,  and  sometimes  swollen 
out  as  large  as  a  small  marble,  with  warm  milk 
and  water.  In  two  cases  the  eye  came  entirely 
out,  leaving  the  hens  blind  on  one  side.  They 
were  fed  twice  a  day  with  bread  cut  in  narrow 
strips  and  put  down  their  throats,  as  not  one 
could  eat  or  drink  of  herself.  Their  drink  was 
milk,  warmed,  and  cayenne  pepper  put  in  it. 
This  also  had  to  be  poured  with  a  teaspoon  into 
their  mouths.  The  breathing  of  some  of  these 
fowls  was  so  loud  and  hoarse  that  it  could  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Some  of  the 
hens  were  under  treatment  for  a  month,  and 
were  sick  more  or  less,  all  the  winter.  I  could 
find  no  reason,  except  that,  in  the  fall,  their  yard 
was  rendered  more  damp  and  cold  than  usual, 
by  frequent  rains.  Their  food  was  the  same 
as  usual  and  the  water  in  their  trough  renewed 
every  morning.  This  season  they  have  been  kept 
from  this  yard,  and  no  disease  has  appeared." 

This  disease  seems  very  like  some  forms  of 
Roup,  for  which  we  have  known  active  stimu- 
lating treatment  in  the  first  stages  very  effica- 
cious. Bread  soaked  in  ale  and  sprinkled 
with  cayenne  pepper,  and  tincture  of  iron  in 
their  drink,  are   usually    successful  remedies. 

Pixed  Foothold  for  a  Fan-Mill. 

Barn  floors  are  somewhat  uneven,  and  fan- 
mills  have  not  weight  enough  to  stand  steadily 
when  turned  with  a  strong  arm,  to  give  a  forcible 
blast,  so  they  slide 
and  dance  about  un- 
less fastened  by  cleats 
or  otherwise.  Mr.  Ell- 
wood  Hughes  of  Fow- 
lersville,  Penn.,  who 
thinks  farmers  read- 
ing the  Agriculturist 
ought  to  contribute 
their  good  ideas  to  its 
columns  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  sends  us  the 
following  description 
of  an  attachment  to 
his  fan-mill,  which  he 
finds  of  great  service: 
"  A  bar  of  round,  3| » 
iron  long  enough  to 
turn  a  short  handle 
above  the  top  of  the 
leg  of  the  fan-mill,  has  a  thread  cut  at  the  bot- 
tom and  passes  through  a  nut  fastened  at  the 
bottom  of  the  leg.  The  end  of 
the  rod  is  sharpened  to  a  point 
so  as  to  take  hold  in  the  floor, 
and  the  lop  passes  through  a 
staple  in  the  top  of  the  leg.  Such 
a  rod  should  lie  attached  to  two 
of  the  legs  of  a  fan-mill,  so  that 
they  may  be  turned  down  to  take 
hold  iuthc  floor.  Thus  ttii  mill 
place  while    in  use  and  stand 
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FAN-MILL. 


level,  no  matter  how  uneven  the  floor.  When 
one  has  done  using  the  mill  the  rods  may  be  run 
up,  and  then  the  mill  will  slide  smoothly  over 
the  floor."  Figure  1  shows  a  portion  of  the  fan- 
mill  with  the  rod  attached,  and  fig.  2  gives  the 
screw  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  with  the  nut. 


Fig    3. 
will  retain  ii 


A  Handy  and  Powerful  Lever. 

In  working  in  soft  ground,  whether  at  pulling 
stumps  or  moving  stones,  the  great  want  is  a 
firm  place  to  set 
the  lever.  We  ex- 
hibit in  the  ac- 
cornpa^-in*  en- 
graving a  lever, 
which  requires  a 
very  simple  base, 
and  if  rigged  with 
a  pulley,or  "block 
and  tackle,"  as 
shown,  may  exert 
a  great  lifting 
power.  For  such 
lifts  a  crooked 
lever  has  many 
advantages.  We 
witnessed,  a  short 
time  since,  the 
operation  of  such 
an  one,  and  were 
struck  with  its  utility.  The  ring  to  which 
the  powerful  inch-iron  hook  is  attached  should 
perhaps  pass  through  the  bar  closer  to  the 
inner  angle  than  is  represented.  It  might 
equally  well  be  made  so  as  to  slip  over  the  bar 
and  hold  in  a  notch  on  the  inner  side.  Such  a 
lever  may  be  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  and  made 
of  oak  or  hickory.  It  may  be  operated  by  hand, 
by  attaching  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  to  a 
stump  and  pulling  down  upon  the  lower  end; 
or  by  horses  or  cattle,  by  fixing  the  lower  end 
and  carrying  the  upper  one  off  to  where  the 
team  may  be  conveniently  and  efficiently  used. 


IIA^Dr   LEVER. 


Flavor  and  Firmness  of  Texture  in  Cheese. 

BY  T.  D.   CURTIS. 


The  chief  complaint  for  the  last  two  years 
against  American  cheese  in  foreign  markets — 
and,  indeed,  against  cheese  everywhere — is  had 
flavor.  This,  more  than  any  other  subject,  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  American  Dairymen's 
Association,  at  its  late  Convention,  in   Utica. 

To  achieve  the  best  results  the  cows  must  give 
rich,  sweet  milk.  They  must  be  kept  healthy 
and  hearty,  during  the  winter,  on  good  whole- 
some food  and  pure  water,  and  in  clean,  wcll- 
veulilated  stables.  By  keeping  the  cows  healthy, 
we  avoid  beginning  the  sea  oil  with  a  flow  o 
thin  or  diseased  milk.  During  the  . 
of  pasturing,  thecows  should  feed  on  dry  upland 
pastures,  free  from  all  offensive  herbage,  with 
access  to  pure  water.  They  should  be  milked 
in  a  clean  place  in  a  cleanly  manner,  the 
carefully  strained,  and  deprived  of  its  animal 
heat  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air.  The  "milk  thi 
should  all  be  made  of  tin,  and  washed,  scalded, 
and  aired  thoroughly,  every  day.    Ifcarrii 

factory,  the  milk  should  be  proti  eti  d  fr 

influence  of  the  sun's  rays  falling  on  the  ca      b 
having  some  kind  >•(  awnioj 
wagon.     Then,  after  the  milk  producer  lias  done 
bis  part  of  the  work  well,  he  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand   satisfactory    results     from     the    i  h 

maker   in  whom  the  j t  scrupulous  neatness 

is  no  less  a  piitue  than  a  dul)  and  a  necessity. 
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The  luiik,  pure,  sweet,  clean  and  cool, 
should  be  heated  rather  quickly,  but  evenly,  to 
82°  in  warm  weather,  and  8GQ  iu  cool  weather. 
The  coloring,  which  should  be  selected  for  its 
fineness  and  purity,  rather  than  for  its  cheap- 
ness, is  then  added,  and  after  this  sufficient  pre- 
pared rennet,  (thoroughly  incorporating  it  with 
the  mass,)  to  begin  coagulation  in  ten  to 
tifteeu  minutes,  and  form  a  firm  curd  iu  half  au 
hour  to  an  hour,  gently  agitating  the  milk  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  The  rennets  should  be 
taken  from  healthy  calves,  not  less  than  three  or 
four  days  old,  cleaned  by  wiping  and  picking 
instead  of  washing,  thoroughly  rubbed  with 
the  purest  salt  outside  and  in,  and  packed  iu 
stone  jars— never  in  wood.  They  should  be 
prepared  for  use  by  soaking  and  rubbing  in 
whey,  first  boiled  and  skimmed,  and  the  prepa- 
ration  carefully  strained  into  a  clean  stone  jar. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  will  break  square  and 
clean  across  the  finger,  the  cutting  should  begin. 
The  knife  recently  invented  for  cutting  the  curd 
horizontally  should  be  first  used  ;  and  then  the 
curd  should  be  cut  perpendicularly  with  a  gang 
of  blades  standing  not  oyer  a  quarter  ofau  inch 
apart.  Both  these  cuttings  should  be  length- 
wise of  the  vat,  and  will  leave  the  curd  in  long 
strips  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and 
three  quarters  of  au  inch  wide.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  whey, 
which  the  horizontal  cutting  does  more  effectu- 
ally than  the  perpendicular,  since  the  whey  col- 
lects in  little  tubular  cells,  which,  when  viewed 
with  a  microscope,  look  like  fine  needles  stand- 
ing upright  throughout  the  mass.  The  hori- 
zontal cutting  severs  them  crosswise,  while  the 
perpendicular  splits  only  a  few  of  them.  As 
soon  as  the  whey  has  exuded  enough  to  nearly 
cover  the  surface  of  the  curd,  cross-cutting 
should  commence,  and  be  continued  until  the 
whole  is  as  fine  as  kernels  of  corn,  or  beechnuts. 
Then  apply  the  heat  and  raise  the  temperature 
steadily  and  expeditiously  to  98°  or  100°,  as  is 
preferred,  constantly  but  carefully  stirring  the 
mass  with  a  rake  to  keep  it  from  packing — the 
more  effectually  this  is  done,  the  better — and 
the  stirring  must  be  continued,  at  short  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  keep  the  pieces  loose  and  free, 
until  the  curd  is  ready  to  dip. 

It  is  very  essential  that  all  the  whey  should 
lie  expelled  from  the  pieces  of  curd  by  the 
action  of  the  heat  and  rennet,  so  that,  when 
mashed  by  rubbing  between  the  thumb  and  fin- 
gers, they  will  look  mealy  and  dry.  This  is 
what  cheese-makers  would  call  thoroughly 
"cooked"  or  "scalded" — and  it  cannot  be  pro- 
perly done  unless  the  curd  is  cut  fine,  and  the 
heat  is  kept  up  till  this  condition  is  attained. 

When  the  whey  begins  to  change,  or  become 
a  little  sour,  it  should  be  at  once  drawn  off  and 
the  curd  stirred  and  cooled  to  at  least  90°.  Then 
dip  and  salt  with  four  to  five  ounces  of  Onon- 
daga "  factory  filled"  to  each  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  worked  up.  Thoroughly  incorporate  this 
with  the  curd,  which  should  be  put  to  press  at 
a.  temperature  of  about  80°.  Press  lightly  at 
first,  steadily  following  up  the  pressure,  until 
the  whey  is  completely  expelled  and  the  whole 
is  firmly  set  together.  When  the  pressing  is 
finished;  put  the  cheese  in  an  airy,  clean,  well- 
ventilated  drying  room,  so  constructed  that  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  at  70°  to  80",  and  if 
everything  has  been  thoroughly  done,  al  the  end 
of  thirty  days  the  maker  can  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  "trying"  a  fine-textured,  firm,  mild, 
clean-flavored  cheese. 

This  is  as  things  should  be.  They  often  arc 
as  they  should  not  be.  Milk  is  often  sour  or 
tainted  when  it  reaches  the  factory.    Sometimes 


the  night's  milk  does  not  keep  as  well  as  it 
ought,  in  hot  weather.  Tainted  milk  is  the 
chief  cause  of  porous  cheese;  sour  milk  oaiisos 
a  great  waste  of  butter.  When  caught  with 
either  of  these  objectionable  articles,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  the  best  that  can  be  done  with 
them,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to 
make  as  good  cheese  as  perfectly  sweet  milk. 
If  milk  is  tainted,  the  sooner  it  is  heated, 
set  and  scalded,  the  better.  Additional  heat  of 
three  to  five  degrees,  in  this  case,  will  prove 
beneficial.  The  '•cooking"  checks  decompo- 
sition and  the  further  development  of  gases. 
But,  in  addition',  the  lactic  acid  should  be  al- 
lowed to  fully  develop  in  the  whey,  making  it 
unmistakably  sour,  before  being  drawn  off. 
This  acid  curdles  or  pickles  the  albuminous 
matter,  which  is  believed  to  give  the  offensive 
odor  peculiar  to  tainted  milk.  When  the  whey 
is  drawn  off,  the  curd  should  be  cooled  down 
to  80',  then  dipped,  salted  and  put  to  press, 
under  at  first  light,  but  gradually  increasing 
pressure.  The  curing  requires  no  particular 
care,  save  to  puncture  the  swelled  places  which 
may  appear  on  the  cheese,  and  let  out  the  gas. 
Such  cheeses  are  generally  buttery  and  rich,  but 
do  not  keep  very  well  for  a  length  of  time. 
When  milk  is  rather  old  or  a  little  sour,  the 
sooner  every  stage  of  the  process  is  gone  through 
with,  the  better — for  the  more  time  there  is  con- 
sumed, the  more  acid  is  developed  and  the 
greater  the  waste.  The  effect  of  the  acid  is  to 
destroy  the  coverings  of  the  globules  of  butter, 
allowing  the  butter  to  escape  and  run  off  with 
the  whey.  In  sweet  milk,  these  coverings  are 
smooth  and  perfect,  and  will  bear  a  temperature 
of  even  170°,  w  ilhout  rupturing  and  freeing  the 
butter.  But  when  the  milk  is  sour,  the  sacks 
containing  the  globules  of  butter  are  rough  and 
broken,  and  are  destroyed  by  a  heat  much  less 
than  that  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  Hence,  the  trouble  with  sour  milk  is 
to  give  the  rennet  and  heat  sufficient  time  to  do 
their  work  of  separating  the  cheese  from  the 
whey,  the  acid  compelling  the  operator  to  take 
out  the  curd  underdone,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  a  "  leaky"  as  we'll  as  a  sour  cheese — 
and  almost  every  sour  cheese  is  a  leaky  one.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  thai  the  more  rapidly  the 
heat  is  run  up,  the  belter — even  to  the  temper- 
ature of  105'  or  10'">" — the  main  object  being  to 
"cook"  the  curd,  too  much  acid  being  in  al- 
ready. Of  course,  the  cooler  the  curd  is  put  to 
press  and  the  more  carefuliy  it  is  pressed,  the 
less  the  waste  of  butter,  which  is  likely  to  be 
i  io  produce  a  dry  cheese,  under  the  best 
that  can  be  doae.  The  writer  has  seen  a  very 
fair  quality  of  cheese  made  from  nearly  loppered 
milk,  the  wliole  process  of  setting,  cutting, 
scalding,  aud  dipping,  not  occupying  more  than 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  keeping  a  sour  cheese  almost  any 
length  of  time. 

Tiie  practice  in  many  factories  is  to  heat  up  a 
curd  very  slowly,  some  stopping  at  a  certain 
point,  and  letting  it  stand  to — what '?  Few 
have  auy  idea  what;  but  the  result  is,  if  the 
milk  is  not  very  sweet,  that  the  acid  develops 
before  the  heat  and  rennet  have  done  their 
work,  and  the  choice  is  between  a  sour  cheese 
and  one  from  which  the  whey  is  imperfectly 
separated  aud  is  likely  to  be  bad-flavored. 
Many,  too,  dip  the  curds  too  soft,  with  thfl  idea 
of  producing  a  greater  weight  of  cheese ;  and  to 
this  foolish  ambition  to  please  the  patrons  with 
a  "  big  average,"  may  be  attributed  much  of  the 
bad  flavor  complained  of.  But  unless  the 
cheese  is  marketed  before  it  is  thoroughly  cured, 
no  greater  weight  will  be  secured ;  aud  if  thus 


secured,  a  minute  of  the  loss  by  shrinkage  is 
made  of  every  lot  of  cheese,  and  that  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  dealer  the  next 
time  he  visits  a  factory  noted  for  selling  green 
cheese— so  that  what  is  gained  in  weight  is  ulti- 
mately lost  in  quality,  price,  and  reputation. 
We  emphatically  protest  against  pig-styes 
around  factories,  and  against  imperfect  troughs 
or  sewers  to  conduct  off  the  whey  and  slops — 
which  being  allowed  to  collect  and  rot,  and  ex- 
hale their  bad  odors  under,  around,  and  through 
the  factory,  taint  the  cheese,  poison  the  air 
and    everything  aud    everybody    it    envelops. 


Timber  Culture— The  Pine. 
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The  Pine  forests  which  once  existed  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Hudson  aud  its  tributaries,  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehannah, have  been  swept 
away,  mainly  within  the  last  sixty  years,  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  of  our  seaboard.  Lumbermen 
have  resorted  to  the  vast  forests  of  Maine,  Can- 
ada, and  our  Northwestern  border,  too,  and  not- 
withstanding the  greatness  of  the  supply,  the  in- 
creasing demand  will  soon  use  up  what  now 
would  seem  to  be  an  exhaustless  resource.  The 
question  already  is  seriously  asked  :  "  What  is  to 
be  the  substitute  which  will  equal  Pine  timber 
in  value  ?"  We  reply,  there  is  none.  Then 
what  is  the  duly  of  this  generation  in  regard  16 
this  matter?  We  say,  plant  Pine  timber  and 
make  it  a  farm  crop.  On  the  same  principle  that 
the  provident  father  provides  for  the  present 
luxury  and  future  wants  of  his  household,  let 
the  men  of  this  time  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  future  generations.  A  great  and  wise  people 
are  looking  to  a  glorious  future;  hence  they 
secure  the  most  durable  material  within  their 
reach,  for  their  public  edifices,  State-houses 
and  churches.  So  also  it  becomes  such  a  people 
to  provide  for  the  future  supply  of  timber.  This 
may  be  done  by  individual  enterprise,  by  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  both.  The  most  natural  and  eco- 
nomical method  is,  that  every  farmer  set  apart 
a  portion  of  his  land  for  a  timber  plantation.  It 
may  be  set  in  a  belt  for  protection  to  ex- 
posed grounds  against  the  severities  of  winter. 
or  in  square  aud  more  compact  bodies,  as  may 
suit  his  taste  or  convenience.  Unlike  many 
other  varieties  of  American  timber,  the  Pine  docs 
not  sprout  from  the  roots,  aud  can  only  be  n 
produced  by  planting  the  seed. 

It  is  no  longer  doubtful  whether  we  can  raise 
Pine  and  other  timber  with  the  same  certainty 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  apple  and 
other  fruit  trees.  It  has  been  done,  it  is  being 
done,  and  it  may  be  done  to  any  desirable  ex  tent. 
To  prove  that  it  has  been  done  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  cases  where  trees  have  been  planted 
to  beautify  pleasure  grounds  or  afford  a  shade  to 
springs  of  water.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  for  what  has  been  accomplished  on 
a  small  scale  may  be  done  on  a  large  one.  A 
Pine  tree  is  now  standing  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  not  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  that 
when  set  in  1*13  was  a  small  plant  not  two  feet 
iuhight;  it  now  has  a  diameter  of  more  than 
three  feet  and  a  highl  of  nearly  eight  feet. 
Another  Pine  tree  is  standing  (unless  recently 
removed)  in  Fairfield  County,  Ct.,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  iu  bight, more  than  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter at  its  base  and  about  one  foot  in  diameter 
at  the  bight  of  seventy  feet.  It  was  planted 
there,  a  small  tree,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  In  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
a  Pine  tree  was  cut  in  the  year  1814  measuring 
ujore  than  two  and  a  half  feet  iu  diameter  at  its 
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base,  of  a  growth  of  less  tb.au  sixty  years,  mak- 
ing more  than  one  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  So 
much  for  what  has  beeu  done,  aud  we  might 
multiply  eases  if  necessary. 

That  Pine  timber  is  uow  being  successfully 
grown  iu  both  Europe  and  America  is  too 
well  known  to  require  other  evidence.  On  my 
grouuds,  which  were  planted  in  the  year  1857 
with  plants  not  twelve  inches  long,  now  stand 
Pine  trees  twenty-five  feel  in  Light  and 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base  or  collar,  which  promise al  no  very  distant 
day  to  afford  a  remunerative  crop  of  lumber. 

Where  young  trees  are  set  for  belts  for  pro- 
tection, or  iu  blocks,  they  should  staud  twelve 
feet  apart  each  way  iu  the  rows  and  be  culti- 
vated till  they  will  protect  themselves  from  the 
growth  of  exhausting  vegetation. 

Tomatoes— Keyes'  and  Others. 

• — 

The  tomato  is  so  important  a  vegetable,  and 
tiie  comparative  earliuess  of  tiie  varieties  is  so 
important,  especially  to  those  who  cultivate 
it  for  sale,  that  we  feel  no  apology  is  needed 
for  giving  so  much  space  toil.  In  the  contro- 
versy now  going  on  concerning  the  varieties  —the 
Keyes'  especially — we  have  endeavored  to  give 
both  side-  a  fair  hearing,  and  now  give  opposite 
results,  obtained  by  two  different  cultivators.  It 
should  be  borne  iu  mind  thai  last  season  was, 
at  the  East,  very  unfavorable  to  the  tomato,  aud 
while  it  is  not  right  to  come  to  a  conclusion  from 
'.lie  experience  of  a  siugle  season,  it  is  still  less 
I  or  to  allow  the  results  of  an  ad. verse  one  to  de- 
cide the  matter.  "J.  T.."  Patersou,  N.  J.,  write- : 

"The  article  in  the  Dec.  Agi  fculturist,  entitled 
•  Improvement  in  Tomatoes,'  it  seems  to  me, 
does  not  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  quality,  earliuess,  aud  productiveness  of 
the  kinds  named.  I  have  raised  tomatoes  over 
lil'leen  years,  never  less  than  three  or  four  kind;, 
and  oftcner  twice  that  number,  and  considered 
the  Early  Smooth  Red  the  earliest,  and  Valen- 
cia Cluster  and  Lester's  Perfected,  tiie  best  of 
later  kinds.  Pleading  Mr.  Gregory's  advertise- 
ment in  your  paper  last  winter,  I  wrote  and  ob- 
tained from  him  (witb  other  seeds)  some  Early 
Vork,  (whicli  he  claimed  to  be  earliest),  aud 
early  Tilden  seed.  Shortly  after,  reading  Hovey 
&  Co.'-  advertisement,  I  wrote  and  procured 
from  them  a  paper  of  '  Keyes'  Early  Prolific  ' 
seed,  and  also  procured  in  New  York,  seed  of 
Early  Smooth  Red.  I  planted  seed  of  each, 
(Early-York,  Early  Red,  Tilden,  aud  Keyes"), 
iu  same  hot-bed,  gave  same  treatment,  trans- 
planted the  plants  into  cold  frame  aboil  the 
same  time,  and  into  open  ground  as  soon  a* 
warm  weather  became  settled.  Tin-  Early 
York,  Early  Red,  and  Tilden,  were  set  out  iu 
my  earliest  ground,  and  some  days  afterwards 
(having  but  few  plants,  from  a  very  small  paper 
of  -red.,  and  it  bring  claimed  they  were  a  month 
earlier)  I  set  out  the  Key<  -'  plants  iu  my  garden, 
on  lower  and  later  ground,  in  order  to  keep 
them  pure  and  save  plentyof  seed.  Tin.'  Keyes' 
Still  proved  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  others,  though  in  a  less  favorable  location. 
My  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Downing  and  others  published  iu  jour  paper 
-ome  months  ago.  The  Early  York  came  next, 
tiien  Early  Red,  then  Tilden.  My  plants  of  the 
Keyes'  were  very  stocky,  leaves  very  broad, 
looking  more  like  potato  than  tomato  leaves, 
bore  transplanting  well  and  were  very  prolific, 
continuing  to  bear,  aud  full  of  green  ones  when 
frost  killed  the  vines.  The  Keyes'  tomato  is  of 
medium  size,  of  very  dark  color,  more  crimson 


than  scarlet,  solid  and  of  good  quality,  grows  in 
clusters,  which  ripen  pretty  eveuly  and  color  all 
over  at  once,  not  being  ripe  below  and  green 
around  the  stem,  as  with  some  varieties.  The 
only  objection  I  found  was  their  vigorous  growth 
and  sprawling  habit.  The  stalks,  being  heavy, 
soon  fell  to  the  ground  and  grew  several  feet 
loug,  some  of  the  plants,  I  think,  covering  a  space 
of  over  six  feet  square.  Perhaps  my  low,  rich 
garden  ground  had  something  to  do  with  it. ;  still, 
I  am  satisfied  they  ueed  more  room  than  most 
kinds— say  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  plants 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Probably  twice  as 
many  plants  of  the  Early  York  (which  is  a  fine 
tomato  of  a  dwarf  habit,)  might  bo  planted  to 
the  acre.  The  Keyes'  tomato  is  certainly  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  and  from  one  year's  experience,  I 
think  it  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  want 
early  tomatoes.  The  Tilden  is  also  a  fine  to- 
mato, but  not  very  early,  in  color  and  quality 
resembling  the  Valencia,  both  ripening  slowly, 
aud  being  more  tart  than  most  other  varieties." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  James  Perkins,  mar- 
ket gardener  near  New  Market,  X.  J.,  thinks 
his  New  York  Red  as  early  as  any  of  the  much 
praised  varieties,  and  proposes  next  season  to 
seud  his  first  ripe  fruit  to  the  office  of  the  Agri- 
enHarhl.  He  asks  those  who  have  new  varie- 
ties to  do  the  same— the  plants  not  to  be  kept 
under  glass  after  May  25lb.  Come  on  with 
your  early  tomatoes,  gentlemen. 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit. 

The  frequent  inquiries  made  with  regard  to 
pear  culture  show  that  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators is  turned  to  this  fruit,  as  a  market  crop. 
The  demand  for  fine  varieties  has  been  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply  that  the  fruit  in  our 
city  markets  has  always  beeu  at  a  price  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  those  of  ordinary  means. 
Tiie  fruit  is  temptingly  beautiful,  but  from  5 
ceuts  to  25  cents  apiece  is  too  much  for  the 
majority  of  pockets.  The  question  generally 
put  by  those  who  are  thinking  of  planting  pears 
is:  Snail  I  plant  standards  or  dwarfs?  Our 
reply  is  :  Standards,  by  all  means,  with  perhaps 
the  -.iugle  exception  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme.  The  dwarf  pear.  i.  e.  the  pear  on  a 
quince  stock,  has  done  good  service,  but  not  in 
the  orchard.  As  these  trees  come  early  into 
bearing,  they  have  enabled  us  to  test  a  large 
number  of  varieties,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
could  have  been  done  if  the  dependance  had 
been  on  standards  alone.  For  garden  culture, 
and  for  those  whose  space  is  limited,  nothing 
can  be  better  adapted  than  the  pear  upon 
quince ;  here  large  and  paying  crops  are  not 
looked  for,  and  the  trees  receive  all  the  care  and 
culture  thej''  require,  and  without  which  they 
soon  become  useless.  It  is  claimed  by  some,  that 
if  planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the  union  of  the 
pear  and  quince,  roots  will  be  produced  from  the 
pear  wood.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ease  with 
many  varieties,  aud  when  it  takes  place,  the 
tree  i-  no  longer  a  dwarf,  but  is  a  pear  tree  on 
its  owu  roots,  with  a  clump  of  decaying  quince 
roots  in  contact  with  them,  and  which  we  would 
much  rather  not  have  there.  The  chief  objec- 
tion urged  to  the  pear  on  its  own  roots  is  the 
length  of  time  before  it  comes  iuto  bearing. 
Tliis  is  a  condition  which  varies  very  much  with 
the  different  kinds.  Some,  like  the  Dix,  make 
one  wait  a  provokingly  long  time,  but  the  most 
profitable  market  varieties  are  not  open  to  this 
objection.  Had  the  many  plantations  that  have 
beeu  made  of  dwarf  trees  been  of  standards  the 
fruit  '"o'uld  ucw  ho  muck  more  plenty  than  it 


is.  While  the  dwarf  tree  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  pears,  wc  think  that  it 
has  been  detrimental  to  pear  culture.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  the  quince  stock  was  so  strong  - 
ly  advocated,  that  many  supposed  thai  the 
finer  soils  of  pears  could  only  be  grown  upon 
it.  AVo  now  find  very  few  who  recommend  its 
use  iu  an  orchard  planted  for  profit. 

A  good  soil,  one  that  will  produce  a  fair  crop 
of  any  farm  produce,  will  do  for  the  pear,  and 
it  is  none  the  worse  if  it  is  of  a  rather  still' 
nature.  Draining  should  be  done,  if  needed, 
and  the  ground  well  prepared  by  plowing  aud 
subsoiliug.  Mr.  Quinn,  a  successful  grower, 
recommends  preparing  the  hind  thoroughly  and 
growing  a  root  crop  the  year  before  setting  out 
the  trees.  This  is  undoubtedly  good  practice, 
as  the  soil  not  only  gels  thoroughly  worked,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  the  liberal  manuring  given 
to  the  root  crop. 

Varieties.  There  is  no  task  more  difficult 
than  to  make  a  selectiou  of  varieties  of  any  kind 
Of  fruit  that  shall  answer  everywhere.  We  give 
here  a  list  of  those  we  should  set  out  were  we 
about  to  raise  fruit  for  the  New  York  market. 
In  this  case  Ihe  question  of  quality  is  secondary 
lo  that  of  profit. 

Windsor  on  Su.mmek  Bell.— An  old  sort, 
worthless  for  eating,  but  profitable  as  an  early 
market  fruit  and  always  in  demand  for  cookiog, 
Clapp's  FAYOBITE.— A  comparatively  new 
\  ariety,  but  so  far  as  tested,  of  excellent  charac 
ter.  Its  beauty,  size,  and  earliuess,  will  no  do  tbl 
make  it  a  leading  market  sort. 

Bartlett. — Nothing  need  be  said  of  tiii-  i  eli 
known  aud  popular  variety.  Penologists  may 
discuss  whether  it  is  a  second  or  third  rate  pear : 
cultivators  know  that  "there  is  money  in  it." 
Lot'isE  Boxxe  de  Jersey. — Succeeds  gener- 
ally ;  sometimes  astringent,  but  its  beauti- 
ful cheek  makes  it  sell 

Beckbe  Clairoeau. — Handsome,  large,  an 
abundant  bearer,  aud  profitable. 

Duchesse   D'Akgouleme. — About  the  omy 

variety  found  profitable  on  quince,  on  which  it 

generally  docs  belter  than  on   its  own  roots. 

Becrre    d'Axjou.— First    class    iu    all    re- 

spects,  and.  keep-  well. 

Lawrence.— A  good   late   autumn   variety. 

Vicar  of  Wlnkfield.—  Au    abundant    and 

regular  bearer;  excellent  as  a  cooking  pear  aud 

when  well  ripened  fair  for  the  table,  but  it  is  so 

uneven  in  quality  that  it  is  unpopular  in   the 

market    for  the    latter  purpose.      Cultivators, 

however,   find   it   a   profitable   variety. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
and  some  others.  Iu  planting  for  market,  it  i.- 
a  great  mistake  to  have  a  few  trees  of  man} 
kinds.  The  orchard  should  comprise  but  a  few 
profitable  sorts — such  as  the  people  know  and 
will  buy.  or  which  by  their  attractive  appear- 
ance commeud  themselves  tit  once.  Picking  and 
packing  are  mucii  facilitated,  aud  the  commis- 
sion merchant  has  much  less  trouble  with  a 
large  lot  of  one  or  two  kinds,  lhau  where  there 
are  small  quantities  of  a  dozen  varieties, 

Potatoes  dudes  Straw.— In    last  month' 

"Basket,"  page  10,  we  gave  the  expcrki  ■ 
"Hoosier"  which  was  not  in  favor  of  pi  u: 
potatoes  under  straw.    On  the  other  han^l    IU 
J.  N.  Sterns,  Kalamazoo,  Mick,  says  : 

"  I  titled  the  ground  a-  for  planting  in  the 
way.  by  marking  rows  one  way,  three  feet  apart. 
and  dropped  the  potatoes  on  the  mark,  bom 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  covering  fflem 
slightly  with  soil.  I  then  covered  to  about  the 
depth  of  ten   inches  v  uh  eld  straw,  and  did 
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nothing  more  with  them.  When  the  crop  was 
ripe  I  raked  off  the  straw,  and  raked  out  the 
potatoes,  which  were  mostly  on  the  surface, 
looking  very  nice,  fresh,  and  large.  The  re- 
sult was,  I  had  at  the  rate  of  186  bushels  per 
acre ;  while  the  yield  from  those  planted  the  old 
way  in  drills,  aud  cultivated,  on  ground  by  the 
side  of  them,  was  only  75  bushels  per  acre, 
which  was  rather  small  for  this  section,  owing 
to  the  dry  season.      The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam." 

The  Common  Pickerel.  —  {Esox  reticulata.) 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Herrick,  challenges  admiration 
for  the  faithfulness  and  beauty  of  his  drawing, 
which  has  lost  nothing  in  the  engraver's  hands. 
It  is  indeed  a  difficult  task  to  engrave  so  delicate 
a  piece  of  penciling,  and  retain  the  indications  of 


shade  off  into  nearly  pure  white  upon  the  belly. 
The  scales  are  small,  brilliant,  and  edged  with, 
black,  the  fins  greenish,  those  below  being  ting- 
ed with  red.  The  body  is  covered  with  dusky 
reticulations,  or  irregular  bands  running  one 
into  another,  forming  a  sort  of  network, 
which  vary  in  size  in  different  specimens.  The 
pike  breeds  in  March  or  April,  as  soon  as  the 
water  becomes  a  little  warm  and  food  abundant, 
and  during  the  breeding  period  the  colors  are 
exceedingly  intense  and  brilliant.  In  addition  to 
the  tints  named  there  is  an  iridescence  of  bril- 
liant hues  upon  the  gills  and  sides.  The  light 
parts  are  brighter  and  the  dark  ones  of  deeper 
color;  hence  we  regard  the  pickerel,  especially 
the  male,  as  deserving  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  fresh  water  fish. 
The  motions  of  this  fish  iu  the  water   are 


great,  he  usually  makes  several  "  tacks,"  taking 
a  zigzag  course.  The  accuracy  of  aim  of  the 
fish  in  making  these  darts  is  truly  astonishing. 
Few  indeed  are  the  fish  that  can  escape.  The 
enormous  jaws  open  and  shut  like  a  steel  trap, 
at  the  moment  of  striking,  and  the  luckless 
creature  is  engulfed  iu  the  capacious  maw. 
The  pike  does  not  hesitate,  however,  if  the  fish 
he  pounces  upon  is  too  large  for  a  single  swal- 
low. He  will,  if  pressed  with  hunger,  take  one 
nearly  half  as  long  as  himself;  if  necessary, 
first  disabling  it,  and  then  getting  it  head  fore- 
most into  his  mouth.  After  this,  little  by  little, 
he  works  it  down.  Meanwhile  he  himself  be- 
comes almost  helpless,  as  one  might  imagine, — 
having  a  living  fish,  half  swallowed,  and  active- 
ly wriggling  in  his  mouth — and  in  this  condition 
small  pickerel  not  unfrequently  fall  an  easy 
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the  common  pickerel. — (Esox  reticulatus.) — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  A 


the  play  of  colors  upon  the  surface  without  los- 
iug  the  strength  of  the  more  positive  markings. 

The  pickerel  or  pike  is  one  of  our  best  known 
fishes.  It  is  a  favorite  in  the  market,  and  with 
many,  of  course,  upon  the  table  ;  a  favorite,  too, 
with  those  anglers  who  are  not  such  thorough 
sportsmen  that  they  will  not  favor  a  fish  so 
easily  captured.  The  pickerel  are  among  the 
most  voraciously  carnivorous  animals  in  the 
world,  and  being  also  among  the  strongest  and 
swiftest  swimmers,  the  weaker  fish  about  them 
must  be  both  cautious  and  active  to  be  able  to 
both  pick  up   a  living  and  elude   their  jaws. 

The  body  of  the  pickerel  is  long  aud  slender, 
aud  the  head  is  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire length.  It  approaches  a  cylindrical  form, 
the  breadth  aud  depth  being  much  more  nearly 
alike  than  in  most  fishes.  The  head  is  broad  ; 
the  snout,  blunt  and  fiat,  somewhat  like  a  duck's 
bill;  the  under  jaw  extends  beyond  the  upper 
one  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  upper  jaw 
has  no  teeth  upon  the  sides  and  only  a  few 
small  ones  in  front,  but  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  the 
under  jaw  fairly  bristle  with 
teeth,  some  of  which  are 
quite  large.  The  base  of  the 
tongue  aud  the  bony  arches 
which  support  the  gills  are  \0 
covered  with  sharp  teeth  di-  * 
rected  backward,  so  that 
anything  once  within  is  ex- 
tricated with  difficulty.  The 
colors  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to.  the  abundance 
and  kind  of  food,  the  char- 
acter of  the  water,  or  other 
influences,  and  also  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  and  time  of  year.  The  prev- 
alent colors  are  deep  green,  or  bluish-gray 
approaching  black  on  the  back  and  head,  while 
olive-yellow  and  golden  tints  mingle  with  the 
greenish  or  grayish  reticulations  of  the  sides,  and 


peculiar.  The  shape  of  the  body  and  location 
of  its  fins  are  such  as  to  give  it  great  speed  in 
straight  forward  motion,  and  power  to  stop  or 
turn  on  the  instant.  It  has,  however,  no  ability 
to  execute  those  graceful  sweeps  and  curves 
which  make  some  of  the  carp  family  such 
attractive  denizens  of  ornamental  ponds,  basins 
or  vases,  where  their  motions  can  be  watched. 
The  pickerel  habitually  rests  perfectly  mol ion- 
less,  not  a  quiver  or  wave  of  a  fin  being  visible, 
except  a  slight  uudulatiug  motion  of  the  pec- 
toral or  breast  fins  by  which  he  balances  him- 
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self;  then  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  shoots 
away  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity — so 
great  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  him — and 
stops  stock  still  perhaps  at  the  distance  of  only 
a  few  feet,  or  it  may  be,  rods.    If  the  distance  be 
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prey  to  larger  ones.  The  writer  once  took  a 
large  pike  from  the  hook,  having  in  his  mouth 
a  small  one  which  had  previously  partly  swal- 
lowed the  live  bait  fish,  and  found  all  three  alive. 
The  pickerel  will  take  almost  anything  that 
is  small  enough  for  him  to  get  into  his  mouth, 
if  it  has  motion  resembling  life;  hence  bits  of 
rags,  bone,  or  painted  tin,  are  used  for  bait, 
being  "  trolled "  or  drawn  rapidly  through  the 
water.  Living  fish  as  long  as  one's  finger  are 
common  bait  for  set  lines,  aud  such  are  fre. 
quently  used  through  holes  iu  the  ice.  The  fish, 
spear  is  often  successfully  employed  in  taking 
pickerel  of  large  size.  Strong  as  he  is,  the 
pickerel  does  not  make  a  hard  fight  when  hook, 
ed,  aud  he  is  so  greedy  and  easily  taken  that 
he  can  never  rank  high  as  a  game  fish.  Tho 
flesh  is  good,  but  does  not  compare  in  excel- 
lence with  that  of  the  trout,  black  bass,  or  perch. 
Pickerel  are  found  in  most  of  our  streams  and 
rivers  away  from  the  influence  of  the  sea,  but 
are  most  abundant  in  ponds,  where  they  may 
often  be  seen  in  summer, 
basking  iu  the  §un  among 
the  lily  pads.  The  pickerel 
varies  iu  length,  mature 
specimens  being  often  less 
*  than  a  foot  in  length,  and 

sometimes  reaching  the 
enormous  size  of  three  feet. 
The  bodies  of  these  very 
large  ones  are  usually  much 
more  robust  than  others. 
The  engraving  which  wo 
present  is  an  accurate  pur- 
trait  of  a  fine  large  fish, 
taken  by  the  artist  himself. 
Its  extreme  length  was  35 
inches.  The  head  was  accurately  drawn  from 
a  4'|»  pound  fish  taken  from  the  market,  and  is 
represented  two-thirds  the  natural  length.  Many 
of  the  smaller  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are  not 
fixed,  but  seem  to  be  set  loose.ly  in  the  flesh. 
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Everybody's  Hardy  Flowers. 

Were  we  to  head  this  article  "Herbaceous 
Perennials,"  many  might  pass  it  by,  as  being 
something  that  did  not  interest  them ;  so  we  have 
given  it  a  title  with  the  same  meaning.  Those 
flowering  plants  which,  while  all  that  is  visible 
perishes,  each  spring  repeat  everywhere  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection,  should  be  every- 
body's flowers.  They  need  neither  potting  nor 
puttering,  they  endure  neglect  and  return  at- 
tention, and  are  the  flowers  to  have  and  to  love. 

Wo  have  made  out  a  list  of  those  that  are  good 
and  easily  obtained ;  it  does  not  contain  all  that 
may  be  classed  under  these  heads  even,  and  is  by 
no  means  a  list  of  the  rarest.  They  can  for  the 
most  part  be  raised  from  seed,  but  as  a  general 
thing  do  not  flower  until  the  second  year,  though 
6ome,  if  sown  early,  will  bloom  the  same  year. 

Novices  in  flower  growing  are  generally  im- 
patient people;  they  can  hardly  wait  for  the  seeds 
of  annuals  to  come  up,  and  as  for  growing  a 
plant  for  a  whole  year  for  the  sake  of  what  it 
may  do  hereafter,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Those  who  are  in  a  hurry  can  get  plauts  in 
early  spring  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen,  or 
of  some  kind  cultivator,  who,  if  he  is  a  lover  of 
flowers  himself,  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  aid  another — only  don't  be  a  plant  beggar. 

Plants  of  this  class  do  best  in  a  good  rich 
garden  soil,  light  rat  her  than  heavy;  they  gener- 
ally increase  so  rapidly  as  to  require  division 
every  three  or  four  years.  Take  up  the  clumps 
in  early  spring,  or  in  autumn  after  the  tops  are 
dead,  divide  by  means  of  a  sharp  spade  or  a 
knife,  always  observing  the  manner  of  growth 
and  making  the  division  in  a  manner  that  shall 
secure  buds  with  the  portions  of  the  root.  Re- 
set as  much  as  is  desirable  and  then — throw 
away  the  rest?  Not  at  all.  With  these  plants 
one  can  cultivate  friendly  relations  and  make 


many  a  less  fortunate  plant 
lover  happy.  So  give  away 
what  can  be  spared  and 
thus  help  to  make  them 
"  everybody's  flowers." 

American  Cowslip.  — 
Shooting-star,  Dodecathcon 
Meadia.  1  foot ;  pale  pur- 
ple ;  June.  Figured  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  Jul}',  1866. 
Astilbe  Japonica. — In- 
correctly  SpirEea  Japonica  of 
the  catalogues ;  no  common 
name ;  18  inches ;  white ;  fine 
foliage;  June.  Figured  in 
the  Agriculturist,  Jan.,  1867. 
Bell-Flo  wer. — Campan- 
ula Carpathica;  18  inches; 
blue,  with  a  white  variety ; 
all  summer.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  many  Cam- 
panulas, being  delicate  in 
habit  and  a  profuse  bloomer 
and  remaining  in  flower  for 
a  long  time.  The  Peach- 
leaved  Bell-flower  and  oth- 
ers are  good ;  see  seedmeu's 
and  florists'  catalogues. 
Bleeding-heart.— Dicen- 
tra  spectabilis.  Dielytra  of 
writers  who  do  not  know 
any  better ;  2  to  3  feet ;  rose 
pink ;  May.  Beautifnl  in  fo- 
liage and  flower,  and  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  plants. 
Candytuft,  Perennial. 
— Iberis  sempervirens ;  6  to 
10  inches ;  white ;  July.  Excellent  for  bouquets. 
Chrysanthemum. — Belonging  to  this  are  the 
well-known  fall  blooming  flowers,  of  such  great 
variety  of  colors,  Chrysanthemum  Indicmn;  the 
Fever-few,  with  its  small  white  flowers,  which 
is  only  half  hardy ;  and  what  are  called  Pyreth- 
rums,  Chrysanthemum  carneum,  of  which  the 
double  forms  are  of  great  variety  of  color. 
Columbine. — Several,  and  all  beautiful,  from 
our  common  wild  one,  Aquilegia  Canadensis,  to 
the  rarer  A.glandulosa,A.alpina,  an&A.carulea. 
Coreopsis. — C.  verticillata,  called  C.  tenui- 
folia  in  some  of  the  catalogues.  18  inches;  yel- 
low ;  July  to  September.  While  yellow  flow- 
ers should  not  preponderate  in  a  collection, 
some  are  needed,  and  we  add  this  to  the  list 
as  much  on  account  of  its  finely  cut  foliage  as 
for  any  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  found  wild 
at  the  South  and  West,  and  is  one  of  those  old 
garden  plants  that  seem  to  have  found  a  new 
appreciation  with  our  florists.  Figured  above. 
Evening  Primrose. — Several  species  of 
Oenothera  are  cultivated.  One  of  the  best  is 
(E.  Missouriciisis,  the  Missouri  Evening  Prim- 
rose. A  low  spreading  plant,  with  silvery 
foliage  and  an  abundance  of  pale  yellow  flow- 
ers, which  are  six  inches   across. 

Flax  Perennial.— _£;'««»& pmvoie.  Winch- 
es ;  blue  ;  May  to  July,  and  later  ;  graceful  in 
habit,  and  long  in  flower.  There  are  varieties 
differing  in  the  shade  of  blue  and   white. 

Fraxinella. — Dictamnus  Fra.vinella,\)\\r\A\i\\ 

or  white  ;  2  feet ;  June  and  Jul}'.     An  old  and 

favorite  flower,  with  a  strong  Lemon-like  odor. 

Forget-me-not. — Myosotis  palustris.     1  loot 

or    less ;    pale  blue,    with  a  yellow   eye.     In  a 

shady    place,    it   blooms   nearly    all    summer. 

Larkspur. — Some  grow  as  tall  as  0  or  7  feet ; 

all   are   desirable.     Delphinium  formosWm,  D. 

graadijhii-iini,  and  I),  datum,  are  among  the  best. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— Gomallaria  mqjalis. 


JAPANESE  KNOTWEED. 

This  well  known,  graceful  spring  flower  does 
best  in  a  shady  place.     Grown  from  the  root. 

Lychnis — including  the  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Rag- 
ged Robin,  Mullein  Pink,  and  others — these 
are  not    very   delicate,   but    are  very    showy. 

Pea,  Perennial. — Lathyrus  latifolius. — 
Climber;  light  purple  and  white;  all  summer. 
This,  though  a  climber,  flowers  best  when  al- 
lowed to  spread  upon  the  ground.  An  old,  well 
established   plant,  is  a   very   beautiful  object 

Phlox. — The  Moss  Pink,  Phlox  snbulata, 
makes  a  low  dense  cushion  of  foliage,  covered 
with  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  taller 
Phloxes  of  which  the  florists  have  many  named 
varieties   bloom   from  Juno   until    September. 

Spir.eas. — The  herbaceous  Spiraeas  are  few 
and  desirable.  8.  filipendula,  the  Dropwort,  and 
S.  Vlmaria,  the  Meadow  Sweet,  are  while,  and 
the  first  especially  desirable  for  its  fine  foliage. 

Spring  Adonis, — Adonis  vernalis.  1  foot; 
pale  yellow;  May;  foliage  delicate.  This  is 
figured    in    the  Agriculturist   for  May,   1867. 

Yarrow. — Our  common  Yarrow,  or  Milfoil, 
Achillea  millefolium,  is  well  known  as  a  weed  ; 
rose  colored  and  red  varieties  of  it  are  desirable  in 
the  garden.  Another,  A  Ptarmica,  or  Sneeze- 
wort,  is  in  its  double  variety  one  of  our  best 
white  flowers,  and   remaining  long  in  bloom. 


The  Japanese  Knotweed. 

{Polygon  um  cttspidatum.) 

The  genus  Polygonum,  although  a  large  one, 
cannot  boast  of  many  species  sufficiently  ele- 
gant to  be    cultivated  for  ornament     We    ire 

familiar  with  them  as  plants  to   be  ejected    li 

the  grounds  rather  than  to  be  introduced,  for 
here' belong  the  False,  or  Climbing  Buckwheat, 
the  Black ~Bind-wced,  Smart-weed,  Knotgrass, 
Goose-grass,  and  others  whose  common  names 
indicate  their  weedy  character.     Tne  Polygon  v.  m 
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Orientate,  the  Prince's  Feather,  or  Ragged-Sail- 
or, a  tail  species  with  rather  coarse  foiiage  ami 
drooping  spikes  of  rose  colored  flowers,  is  often 
seen  in  the  humbler  attempts  at  gardening,  in 
company  with  Sunflowers,  Love-lies-bleeding, 
and  other  similarly  coarse  and  weedy  plants. 
"We  have  for  some  years  known  a  species 
which  is  really  worth  cultivating,  but  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  disseminated — the 
Polygonum  ensjHilatum,  a  native  of  Japan.  Ii  is 
a  perfectly  hardy  perennial,  which  throws  up 
blanching  stems  three  or  four  feel  high,  bearing 
large  oval  leaves,  which  are  long-pointed  at  t lie 
apex, — hence  the  name  cuspidatum.  The  small 
white  towers  are  in  little  clusters  in  the  axils  of 
lae  leaves,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  fruit,  of 
seeds,  which  being  of  a  pale  rose  color  arc  more 
showj'  than  the  Mowers  themselves.  Though  the 
flowers  individually  are  small,  they  arc  produced 
in  such  abundance  and  have  such  a  graceful 
droop  that  the  plant  is  quite  showy  in  flower 
and  fruit,  and  its  effect  is  heightened  by  the  red- 
dish color  of  the  stems.  The  plant  increases 
very  rapidly,  and  soon  forms  a  large  clump  ;  in- 
deed this  is  its  greatest  fault,  and  one  which  unfits 
it  for  use  in  small  borders.  It  is  very  effective 
for  planting  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and 
it  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  situation,  even  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  It  blooms  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  continues  fir  a  long  time.  There 
is  a  variegated  leaved  form  which  is  rather 
curious,  but   the   variegation  is  not  constant. 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Hill,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  has 
another  way  of  arriving  at  the  same  result.  He 
uses  a  triangular  wooden  frame  as  a  guide.  The 
frame,  fig.  2,  is  made  of  two  strips  of  plank 
placed  so  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle  of 
the  required  length,  and  provided  with  a  cross 
piece  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Iu  laying  off  an  or- 
chard, but  one  straight  line  has  to  be  marked  for 
a  base  line  and  the  distances  for  the  first  row 


Laying  out  an  Orchard. 

When  trees  are  set  equidistant  in  parallel 
rows,  the  land  is  not  laid  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  plan  is  modified  by  making  the  trees 
iu  one  row  alternate  with  those  in  the  next,  a 
method  to  which  the  term  quincunx  is  applied. 
Warder  differs  from  others  iu  his  description  of 
quincunx,  which  he  says  "is  constituted  by  one 
central  tree  surrounded  by  six,  and  all  equi- 
distant."   This  is  planting  in  hexagons,   and 
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Fig.   1. — PLAN    OF   THF.   ORCHARD. 

while  ive  legrct  that  Warder  should  have  given 

to  it  a  name  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion, 
we  quite  agree  with  him  that  ii  i-  the  plan  upon 
which  the  greatest  number  of  trees  can  be  set 
upon  an  acre  and  all  be  at  equal  distances.  If 
the  trees  are  to  be  20 
feet  apart,  hi-  direc- 
tions are  to  lay  off  par- 
allel lilies  17  feet  4 
inches  apart,  by  stakes 
or  by  marking  furrows. 
Crossing  these  lines,  at 
right  angles  with  them, 
arc  drawn  others,  10 
feet  apart.  The  trees  are  set  at  every  alternate 
intersection  of  the  cross  marks  with  the  longitu- 
dinal ones.  The  accompanying  diagram,  fig. 
1,  will  show  the  arrangement,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  tree  is  at  the  corner  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  is  also  at  the  centre  of  a 
heiajon,  formed  by  six  other  equidistant  trees. 
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Fig.  3. — PLANTING   GUIDE. 

staked  out  upon  this.  Bypiaeing  the  two  arms 
of  the  frame  at  the  slakes  of  the  first  row,  the 
places  for  the  trees  in  the  second  row  are  in- 
dicated by  the  point  of  the  frame,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  II.  sets  his  trees  oO  feet  apart,  and  though 
it  requires  three  men  to  move  the  frame,  lie 
thinks  it  less  trouble  and  more  accurate  than 
any  other  method.  Whatever  plan  may  be  pre. 
ferred  for  laying  out  the  orchard,  it  is  best  to 
mark  the  position  of  every  tree  by  a  stake  before 
commencing  to  plant  In  this  way  all  inaccu- 
racies may  be  remedied  with  much  less  trouble 
than  after  the  trees  have  been  set.  Home  years 
ago  we  figured  a  planting  guide,  the  useof  which 
will  insure  the  placing  of  the  tree  iu  the  precise 
position  occupied  by  the  stake.  It  is  a  board,  8 
feel  long,  fig.  3,  with  a  hole  at  each  end  and  a 
notch  in  the  middle.  Lay  this  on  the  ground 
with  the  notch  at  the  stake,  drive  a  pin  into  the 
ground  through  each  hole,  and  lift  the  board  off, 
leaving  the  pins  iu  the  ground.  The  stake  may 
be  removed,  the  hole  made;  when  the  board  is 
placed  again  on  the  pins  the  notch  accurately  in- 
dicates where  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should  stand. 

Market  Gardening  around  Philadelphia— 
What  Vegetables  are  Grown. 


[In  response  to  a  request  for  a  list  of  the  seeds 
iu  demand  by  the  Philadelphia  Market  Gar- 
deners, Mr.  Dreer  communicates  the  following. 
Where  the  varieties  differ  from  those  popular 
with  growers  for  the  New  York  markets,  we 
add  those  preferred  by  the  latter,  in  bracket-. 
Tiie  list  in  this  way  will  present  at  a  glance  the 
varieties  approve.!  by  the  two  largest  market 
gardening  communities  in  the  country. — Eds.] 

Philadelphia  has  1  pg  been  noted  for  its 
superior  markets,  and  particularly  for  the  pro- 
fusion and  quality  of  the  vegetables  found  in 
them.  The  market  gardeners  of  Philadelphia 
arc  a  thrifty,  industrious,  and  honest  class  of 
people,  not  much  given  to  ''book  learning,"  but 
intelligent  enough  to  know  what  pays  best  to 
grow,  and  how  to  grow  it.  That  portion  of  the 
city  known  as  the  "Neck,"  (being  the  strip  of 
laud  below  the  built-up  portion  of  the  city  lying 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,) 
has  from  lime  immemorial  been  occupied  as 
"  Truck  Farms;"  and  here  many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  settlers,  (Swedes  and  Ger- 
mans) still  live,  although  the  march  of  improve- 
ment is  rapidly  encroaching  upon  them,  and 
has  already  driven  many  of  them  to  other  local- 
ities around  the  city. 

Iu  no  one  thing  are  our  gardeners  more 
fastidious  than  in  the  selection  of  their  seeds. 
They  want  the  best,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them;  they  are  great  sceptics,  and  slow  to  ex- 
periment with  new  sorts,  preferring  well  tested, 
old  varieties.  They  are  also  very  careful  in  saving 
many  of  their  own  seeds,  and  have  a  strong 
prejudice  against  many  of  the  imported  varieties. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  leading  kinds 
grown  by  them  for  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Asparagus. — Lesfier's Mammoth;  to  grow  to 
perfection  must  be  planted  four  to  five  feel  apart . 
[Gia®tj  more  depends  upon  the  cultivation 
than  upon  the  variety.] 

Beans. — Dwarf  or  snap  ;  for  early,  Early  Mo- 
hawk :  for  general  crop  and  late  planting,  the 
Valentine,  which  we  consider  the  best.  [Eur!;/ 
Valentine   for   early,    and  Refugee    for   late.] 

Beans. — Pole  or  running.  Large  Lima  for 
shelling,  and  Giant  Wo.c  for  a  snap  bean.  The 
latter  is  popular  iu  our  markets,  but  the  sup- 
ply has  not   yet   been   equal    to   the   demand. 

Beet. — The  Early  Bassano,  known  as  the 
"  Earl}-  While  Beet,"  is  superseded  by  the 
Simon'*  Early  Bed  Turnip  Beet.  It  is  quite  as 
early,  much  better  shaped,  dark  colored,  and  is 
the  most  extensively  grown  of  any,  not  only  for 
early,  but  in  later  planting  for  late  use.  The 
Half-lo,ng  Blood,  known  also  as  the  "Baltimore 
Beet,"  is  also  largely  grown.  [Short-top Bound, 
Early  Blood   Turnip,    Long  Smooth  Blood.] 

Cabbage. — Large  Early  York,  Early  Waht- 
field,  Early  Winningstadt,iu\&  Early  FlatDutch, 
follow  in  succession;  the  Largt  Early  York  is, 
however,  the  leading  sort.  These  varieties  arc 
sown  iu  September  and  wintered  in  cold  frame-. 
The  Philadelphia  Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutch 
are  sown  iu  the  spring.  Of  these  our  garden  :  - 
will  use  no  other  but  home-grown  seed,  they 
have  been  so  often  deceived  in  imported  seed. 
[Early  Wakefield,  Jersey  grown  seed,  preferred 
for  early;  Elat  Drumhead,  Late  Bergen,  and 
Drumhead  Savoy  for  late.] 

('  ltjlifloweb. — Early  Paris,  Lt  Jformaud, 
and  Wulciteren.  [Early  Erfurt  fox  early ;  Thor- 
'.••>i n't   Yonpareil  for  late.] 

Carkot. — Early  Shorthorn,  Scarlet  Horn, 
Long  Orange. 

Celery. — Taenia's  Incomparable  Dwarf,  and 
White  Solid.  Philadelphia  growth  is  preferred  ; 
the  imported  seed  is  apt  lo  produce  hollow 
stalks.  [Dwarf  sorts  usually  grown  under  the 
names  of  Em  Dwarf,  Incomparable  Dwarf, 
En';/  Dwarf,  Whitt  Som,etc.] 

Corn  Salad  i=  very  extensively  grown  for 
early  spring  use.  It  is  sown  in  September,  and 
covered  in  the  winter  with  a  sprinkling  of  straw. 

Corn,  Indian. — Adams?  Ear';/,  only  salable 
until  the  Eight-routed  Sugar  and  Evergreen  appear 
in  market ;  the  former  being  hardy  can  be  plant- 
ed much  earlier  than  the  others.  [Early  Darling.] 

Cucumber. — Early  White  Spined,  for  salad, 
and  the  Long  Grit  n.  for  pickles. 

Ego  Plant.—/,"/',-/.  Bound  Purple  (pricklj 
stein)  is  preferred.     [Mew    York  Purple.] 

Endive. — Gnen  thirled  i-   the  popular  sort. 

Kohlrabi. — Early  Whit:  Vienna,  and  for 
late,'  the  Large  White, 

Kale  ob  Bobecole. — The  Dwarf  German 
and  Scotch  are  sown  in  the  fall,  and  slights 
covered   during  the.   winter  for  early  greens. 

Leek. — Large  flag  and  Large  Musselburgh. 

Lettuce. — For  early  heading,  the  Early  Cab- 
bage and  Brown  Dutch  ;  later  use,  Royal  Oa 
and   Ouried  Jndia-liead.    The  latter  the  best  for 
early  summer  use.     [Early  Simpson,  a  variety 
of  the  Curled   Sile-ian,   preferred    for    early.] 

Melons,  Musk,  are  principally  grown  in  New 
Jersey  for  our  market.  The  leading  kinds  are 
Jenny  Lind  for  early  ;  Nested  Citron,  Pine-apple, 
Nutmeg,  Turks-cap  and  Persian  for  later,  and 
follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

Melon.-,  Water,  are  also  grown  in  New 
Jersey.     TjHjifevoritg  variety   is    the  2louv.ieih. 
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Sweet,  known  also  as  the  "Ice  Cream;"  Ihetrue 

Ice  cream  i-,  however,  quite  a  different  melon, 
the  seeds  being-  white,  and  the  flesh  of  a  much 
paler  red.     [Mountain  sprout.] 

Okha  or  Go.mbo. — Dwarf  Long  Podded  is  ex- 
leusively  grown,  alld  more  popular  every  year. 

Onion. — Our  market  gardeners  confine  them- 
selves to  two  sorU,  the  Large  Yellow  Strasburg, 
and  While  or  Silver  Skin,  and  these  must  be 
grown  from  Philadelphia  seed,  or  they  cauuot 
produce  the  U^utiful  hard  little  sets,  or  buttons, 
■which  can  be  grown  nowhere  to  such  perfection 
as  here;    immense  quantities  are  raised. 

Parsnip. — Large  Sugar  or  Hollow  Crown'u  the 
leading  sort.    [Student  is  raised  to  some  extent.] 

Peas. — Extra  Early,  known  also  as  "  Lan- 
dreth's  Extra  Early,"  "Dreer's  Extra  Early," 
"  Hancock's  Early,"  is  the  leading  sort,  and 
the  names  of  different  growers  are  attached  to 
designate  it.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  believe  the  seed 
can  nowhere  be  grown  to  produce  such  early 
crops  as  on  the  light  sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey. 
The  great  object  with  a  market  gardener  is  to 
get  a  pea  that  will  blossom  nearly  all  at  one 
lime,  so  as  to  set  evenly,  that  the  crop  may  be 
gathered  in  a  few  pickings ;  this  the  New  Jersey 
grown  peas  will  do.  They  are  therefore  sought 
after  by  all  extensive  growers,  and  immense 
quantities  are  grown  to  supply  the  pea  growers 
in  other  sections;  our  market  gardeners  will 
buy  no  other  seed  if  these  can  be  had.  They  are 
also  planted  towards  fall  for  a  late  crop.  The 
following  varieties  are  also  more  or  less  grown : 
Blackeycd  Marrowfat,  Blue  Imperial,  Champion 
of  England,  and  Eugenie.     [Daniel  0'Rourke.~\ 

Pepper.  —  Large  Sweet  Bell  for  stuffed 
pickles,  Tomato  shaped  Cayenne. 

Radish. — Long  Scarlet  Short-top,  White  and 
Bed  Turnip,  White  Summer,  Yellow  Turnip, 
Black  Spanish. 

>.\lsify  on  Ovster  Plant. —  The  home- 
grown seed  preferred  to  the  imported. 

Spixach.  —  Bound  leaved  Savoy  extensively 
sown  in  the  fall  for  early  spring  use. 

SqUASH. — Early  Bush,  Long  Green  Crooknuk, 
fir  summer;  Hubbard  and  Boston  Marrow  for 
winter  use. 

Tomato.— 2f.  J.  Extra  Early.  Large  Sinogti 
lad,  TSdeti,  CooK a  Favorite,  Fejee,  are  all  more 
or  less  grown,  much  depending  on  the  locality 
and  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  market.  The 
Tilden  and  Cook's  Fata  rite  arc  great  favorites  in 
our  market,  as  they  arc  both  solid,  smooth,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red  color.  The  Cook's  Favorite  k 
also  extensively  grown  for  late  use,  canning,  etc. 
Fortius  purpose  the  plants  are  set  out  about  the 
1st  of  July,  and  upon  the  approach  of  frost  the 
unripe  fruit  is  picked  and  ripened  under  glass ;  w« 
have  kept  them  in  this  way  until  Christmas.  It  is 
folly  to  condemn  a  variety  as  worthless,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  season,  soil,  and  climate, 
as  well  as  tin-  seed,  of  which  so  much  of  a 
worthless,   mixed  quality  is  yearly  offered. 

Turnip.— Early  117,//.  Ft. a  Duteh,  Purple- 
top  Strap-hand,  and  Purple-top  Bweit  or  BlUta 
Baga  are  the  only  kinds  grown   to  any  extent. 


Catalpa  K.kmpflri.  —  This  Calaipa  is  a 
y  real  improvement  ou  our  common  species  ;  it  is 
hardy,  and  forms  a  neat,  small  tree,  with  a  reg- 
ular, spreading  head.  Mr.  Meehau,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Horticultural  Annual,  mentions  this 
species,  and  says,  that  he  never  knew  it  to 
bloom.  It  has  bloomed  for  several  years  with 
Mr.  W.  S.  C -irpenter.  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 


and  is  ornamental  in  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit. 
It  produces  its  seed  pods  in  such  abundance,  as 
to  impart  a  striking  character  to  the  tree;  they 
are  more  slender  than  those  of  the  common 
species,  aud  are   in  clusters  of  fifty  or  more. 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 

tO  DO  With  it.  —  -"'?  Article. 

As  introductory  to  a  description  of  the  meth- 
ods of  training  the  vine,  we  gave  on  page  62, 
(February,)  some  points  in  its  anatomy,  which 
we  briefly  recapitulate.  A  growing  shoot  of  a 
vine  is  a  series  of  nodes,  at  each  of  winch  is 


Fig.  3. — NOOE  Willi   LATERAL. 

borne  a  leaf  upon  one  side,  aud  generally  a  ten- 
dril, oraoluster  of  grapes  upon  the  other  ;  at  the 
angle  where  the  leaf  and  stem  meet  are  two 
buds.  These  buds  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance :  one  of  them  is  to  grow  the  next  year,  aud 
lies  dormant  during  the  summer  it  is  formed, 
acquiring  strength  for  its  proper  development  ; 
the  other  bud  pushes  the  same  sutnmer.and  forms 
a  small  bianeh  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  This 
blanch  is  by  vine  growers  called  the  lateral. 
In  figure  o  we  have  the  node,  aud  its  leaf 
with  the  tendril  opposite,  the  larger  part  of  which 
is  removed  to  save  room.  Where  the  leaf  and 
stem  join  we  have  the  bud,/,  and  a  side  branch, 
or  lateral.     The  lateral  is  an  exact  repetition  of 


Fig.  4.— NODE  IN  WINTER, 

the  stem  from  which  it  sprung,  and,  like  it,  is  a 
succession  of  nodes  with  leaves,  buds,  etc.  In 
this  figure  the  lateral  is  shown  a-;  broken  off  at 
.',  as  will  be  explained  further  along,  aud 
from  its  node  another  lateral   has   grown. 

In  autumn  the  green  woo  \  of  the  vine  has 
ripened  and  become  brown,  the  leaves  ha\  ing 
performed  their  functions  spontaneously  drop 
from  the  node,  the  tendril  dries  up,  but  docs  not 
fall  off  of  itself,  and  the  node  at  this  time  ap- 
pears as  in  figure  4,  which  we  borrow  from 
Mohr.  A  is  the  sear  left  by  the  fallen  leaf;  B. 
the  bud;  C,  the  lateral; and &,  the  tendril,  or 
the  foot-stalk  of  a  fruit  crosler.as  the  case  may  be. 


In  treating  of  the  vine  we  have  thus  far  em- 
ployed the  terms  branch,  stem,  and  shool,  in 
their  common  acceptation,  for  in  speaking  of 
plants  in  general  most  of  us  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  them  to  mean  much  the  same  thing. 

Writers  on  the  vine  find  it  necessary  to 
give  them  a  definite  meaning.  The  growth 
which  prolongs  during  the  summer,  while  it  is 
still  green  is  called  a  shoot.  When  the  wood  of  a 
shoot  has  ripened,  it  becomes  a  cane,  and  when 
a  cane  has  itself  borne  shoots  which  have  ripen- 
ed into  other  canes,  it  is  then  a  part  of  the  sit  m. 

The  shoots  all  start  from  buds  that  have 
been  prepared  the  year  before  ;  in  figure  4,  the 
bud  B  will  this  spring  produce  a  shoot.  This 
will  elongate  indefinitely,  but  always  consist  of 
the  succession  of  nodes,  with  their  appendages 
of  leaves,  tendrils,  etc.,  already  described.  On 
a  vigorous  shoot,  the  lower  nodes,  instead  of 
producing  tendrils,  will  bear  clusters  of  grapes, 
and  this  is  the  only  place  where  fruit  is  borne — 
on  the  shoot,  the  growth  of  the  present  year. 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  what  was  the  shoot  is  then  a  cane, 
which  can  no  longer  bear  clusters  directly  from 
its  ripened  wood.  It  is  furnished  with  buds, 
which  will  next  year  produce  shoots,  and  these 
will  bear  fruit.  The  cane  has  a  light  colored, 
smooth  bark,  butafterithas  passed  two  seasons, 
one  as  a  shoot  and  the  other  as  a  cane,  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  stem,  a  name  which  it  retains 
as  long  as  it  remains  a  part  of  the  vine.  It  has 
a  dark  bark,  the  outer  layers  of  which  become 
loose  and  spontaneously  separate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bud  is  a  most  import- 
ant appendage  to  the  vine.  Situated  at  the 
node,  just  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  it  is  so  placed 
that  in  its  young  and  lender  state  it  is  protected 
from  accident,  aud  it  is  also  where  it  can  be 
properly  nourished  by  its  parent  leaf,  so  to  speak. 

Much  of  the  energy  of  the  vine  is  directed 
to  perfecting  the  bud,  which  has  another  year 
so  important  a  part  to  play,  for  it  is  to  become 
the  shoot  which  is  to  bear  the  foliage,  the  fruit, 
and  in  fact  to  be  nearly  all  that  we  look  for  in 
the  vine.  A  bud,  then,  may  be  properly  regarded 
as  an  undeveloped  shoot ;  its  leaves,  and  even 
i;-  fruit  are  prepared  beforehand,  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  vine  will  depend  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities that  the  bud  has  had  for  maturing  prop- 
erly. The  viue  has  not,  like  the  pear,  peach, 
etc.,  fruit  buds  and  leaf  buds,  but  both  leaves 
and  fruit  come  from  the  same  bud. 

All  tiie  different  systems  of  pruning  and  train- 
ing are  founded  upon  the  fact  that  fruit  is  always 
produced  upon  a  shoot,  or  new  growth,  and 
they  have  for  their  object  the  perfection  of  the 
buds  during  the  season  of  growth,  and  the  re- 
moval of  so  much  of  the  ripened  wood  as  shall 
leave  a  sufficient  number  of  buds  to  produce  as 
much  fruit  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  and 
continued  welfare  of  the  vine.  The  illustrations 
of  pruning  and  training  present  us  with  very 
different  looking  viues,  but  they  are  easily  com- 
prehended by  any  one  who  understands  the 
manner  of  growth  of  the  viue,  and  no  system 
can  be  followed  long  without  this  knowledge. 


Starting  Plants  in  the  House. 

Many  who  have  no  hot-beds  are  able  to  have 
a  few  early  plants  of  tomatoes,  etc.,  by  starting 
them  in  the  house.  A  sunny  window  in  the 
kitchen  is  the  best  place,  us  the  atmosphere  is 
usually  less  dry  than  that  of  the  other  rooms. 
We  have  before  recommended  this  plan,  and 
now  allude  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  calling  at- 
tention to  a  bos  which  will  allow  the  plants  to 
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be  removed  at  transplanting  as  readily  as  from 
flower-pots,  and  which  lias  the  advantage  over 
the  pots,  as  it  does  not  require  such  close  atten- 
tion in  watering. 
Figure  1  shows  the  box  complete.   It  may  be 


Fig.    1. — BOX  WITH  DIVISIONS. 

made  of  any  convenient  size,  18  x  10  answering 
very  well,  the  sides  and  ends  well  nailed  to- 
gether ;  across  the  bottom  at  each  end  is  nailed 
a  strip,  and  a  loose  bottom  of  thin  board,  just 
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Fig.  2. — DIVISIONS    SEPARATE. 

the  interior  size  of  the  box,  slips  in  and  rests  on 
these    cross  pieces,  and  is  left  loose. 

The  partitions  are  shown  in  figure  2  ;  they 
consist  of  strips  of  common  pasteboard,  of  the 
proper  length,  put  together  by  slitting 
each  half  way  through  at  the  points  were 
they  cross.  The  short  pieces  are  slit  from 
the  top  edge  half  way  down,  and  the  long 
pieces  from  the  bottom  edge  half  way  up. 
The  partitions  being  put  into  the  box, 
and  the  divisions  filled  with  earth,  it  is 
ready  to  be  used.  In  removing  the  plants, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  do,  is  to  set  the 
box  with  its  loose  bottom  resting  upon 
a  brick  or  block,  when  the  sides  may  be 
slipped  down  and  leave  the  contents  free. 
Each  division  is  a  little  square  block  of 
earth,  containing  the  plant,  and  may  be 
handled  as  readily  as  a  ball  of  earth  from 
a  flower  pot.  A  box  for  accomplishing 
the  same  end  has  been  patented  in  this 
country,  but  the  one  here  described  is 
not  patented,  and  may  be  used  by  any 
one.  It  was  originally  published  in  Eng- 
land in  Shirley  Hibbard's  Floral  World. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  box  with- 
out partitions,  and  the  plants,  when 
they  show  two  or  three  rough  leaves, 
may  be  transplanted  into  the  divisions 
of  this  box.  The  seeds  of  those  plants, 
such  as  cucumbers,  melons,  corn,  etc., 
which  do  not  transplant  readily,  may  be 
sown  in  them  at  once.  A  rich,  light 
soil,  one  that  will  not  readily  become 
compacted  by  frequent  waterings,  should 
be  used,  and  in  sowing  the  seeds,  do  not 
cover  them  too  deeply.  Many  small  seeds 
fail  from  this  cause,  and  the  seedsman 
is  charged  with  selling  poor  seeds;  with 
large  seeds  the  depth  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence,  as  the  young  plant  has 
strength  enough  to  push  through  it.  Take 
care  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  but  in  watering  do  not  use 
water  directly  from  the  well  or  cistern  ;  either 
allow  it  to  stand  until  it  has  acquired  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room,  or  bring  it  to  that  temper- 
ature by  the  addition  of  hot  water.  Allow  the 
young  plants  to  have  plenty  of  light;  if  they 
are  disposed  to  wilt  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
shade  them  by  a  screen  of  paper  or  muslin.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  is  mild  enough,  set  the  boxes 
out  of  doors  during  the  day,  but  bring  them 
in  before  the  air  becomes  chilly.  Boxes  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  hot-bed. 
where  they  will  auswer  iu  place  of  flower  pots. 


The  Mangrove  1vee,—{Rhkoplwra  Mangle.) 

"  The  tide  is  low,  let  us  go  down  to  the  trees 
and  pick  some  oysters,"  said  a  friend  to  us  one 
day,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  We  went  to  the 
beach,  where  there  was  a  thick  belt  of  Man- 
groves and  gathered  an  abundance  of  oysters 
from  the  roots,  that  had  been  left  bare  by  the 
tide.  The  Mangrove  is  an  interesting  tree, 
curious  in  its  manner  of  growth,  and  performing 
an  useful  part  in  the  contest  between  the  sea  and 
the  land.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes 
thirty  feet  or  more  high,  and  is  found  along  the 
muddy  shores  of  the  sea  in  the  tropics.  South 
Florida  and  near  Guaymas  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia are  the  only  places  where  we  have  met 
with  it,  and  there  it  grows  only  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  but  in  the  West  Indies  it  becomes  more 
tree-like.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  thick,  and 
leathery ;  the  flowers,  four  petalled,  pale  yellow, 
and  rather  showy.  One  of  the  remarkable 
characters  of  the  tree  is  its  tendency  to  throw 
out  roots  from  its  trunk  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  these  arch  off 
from  the  trunk,  and  ultimately  find  their  way 
into  the  mud.    In  large   trees,  these  roots  are 


',. — MANGROVE  FRUIT. 


Fig.  1. — mangrove  tree. — (I,'!,i:.< , Z'vji  a  Mangle.) 
thrown  off  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  mud,  and 
are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man's  leg.  The  en- 
graving, fig.  1,  shows  the  singular  appearance 
produced  by  this  manner  of  growth ;  the  tree 
looks  as  if  it  were  supported  upon  an  artificial 
frame-work.  As  the  trees  grow  close  together 
it  can  readily  be  conceived  what  an  impene- 
trable thicket  these  interlaced  roots  must  form. 
The  fruit  of  the  Mangrove  is  a  small,  one-seeded 
nut,  which,  instead  of  following  the  usual  course 
of  seeds,  remains  upon  the  tree  aud  germinates. 
The  young  plant  can  hardly  be  said  to  "  come 
up,"  as  in  this  case  its  early  lite  is  passed  in 


growing  downwards.    The  radicle   penetrates 

through  the  apex  of  the  nut,  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 

and  elongates  and  even  shows  the  rudiments  of 

rootlets,    as    if    to 

make    sure    of    the 

chance  of  growing 

before  it  leaves  the 

parent  tree.    As  the 

plant  grows  in  the 

mud    and   water  of 

the  coast,  this  would 

seem  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent provision  to 

prevent     the     seed 

from  being  washed 

away;  it  is  kept  in 

a  place  of  safety  un- 
til the  embryo  plant 

is   so   far   advanced 

that  it   is  ready  to 

grow  at  once  when 

dropped     into    the 

mud.  The  Mangrove   Flg 

is  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  sea,  and 

gradually  extending  the  borders  of  the   land. 

This  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  its  two  peculiarities 
of  growth,  that  of  throwing  out  roots 
from  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  that  of 
dropping  its  little  plants  where  they  are 
to  grow.  The  thicket  will  of  course  gradu- 
ally progress,  as  a  series  of  young  plauts 
when  dropped  fall  beyond  the  line  of  the 
roots  of  the  old  ones  ;  these  new  plauts 
grow  up  and  bear  fruit,  which  when  it  has 
germinated,  is  dropped  still  further  out, 
and  so  the  thicket  slowly  but  surely  trav- 
els seaward.  In  the  meantime  the  roots 
are  weaving  a  network  that  retains  earth 
and  other  matters  washed  down  from  the 
land,  aud  gradually  the  area  of  dry  sur- 
face is  increased.  The  name  Bhizopliora 
is  appropriate,  as  it  means  root-bearer. 

Little  Helps. — In  a  garden  of  any 
kind  there  are  needed  a  number  of  home- 
made, convenieut  appliances  that  should 
be  provided  beforehand.  Stakes  are  in 
constant  demand  for  laying  out  beds, 
marking  the  places  where  trees  and  shrubs 
are  to  be  set,  etc.  A  good  supply  of 
rough,  pointed  stakes,  2  and  3  feet  long, 
will  answer.  Those  who  like  to  be  nice 
in  such  matters  will  make  them  from 
planed  stuff  and  paint  them.  Line  for 
marking  and  laying  out.  This  should  lie 
J[8  of  an  inch  thick  and  of  a  length  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  garden.  It 
may  be  rolled  upon  an  iron  reel  which 
ias  a  point  to  thrust  in  the  ground,  or  be 
rolled  upon  a  reel  in  a  box  and  used  by 
fastening  it  to  stakes.  A  Dibble  is  made  of 
a  stick  of  very  hard  wood  with  a  natural 
crook  in  it  to  fit  the  hand,  like  the  han- 
dle of  an  umbrella.  It  should  be  about 
9  inches  long  and  2  inches  iu  diameter. 
If  the  point  be  shod  with  iron  it  will  work 
easier  and  last  the  longer.  Pencils.  The  Horti- 
cultural Indelible  is  good  for  those  who  will 
take  pains.  Provide  for  a  label  of  some  kind  ; 
common  lead  peucil  is  better  thau  none.  Ties. 
Keep  a  ball  of  strong  but  soft  cotton  or  hemp 
twine  at  hand  for  tying  up  things  that  need  it 
at  once.  Labels.  These  are  made  by  machinery, 
of  convenient  size  and  shape  for  lying  to  trees 
or  sticking  into  the  ground.  As  these  are  not 
generally  accessible,  most  persons  make  their 
own.  The  whittling  propensities  of  boys  cau 
be  turned  to  good  account  iu  making   labels. 
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C^~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Jluslet  "  pages.) 

Kerosene  Oil— Explosions. 

The  introduction  of  burning  oils  made  from 
coal,  and  later  from  petroleum,  lias  added  greatly  to 
our  domestic  comfort,  and  given  the  dwellers  in  the 
country  one  of  the  advantages  of  those  who  live 
in  cities— a  cheap  and  powerful  light.  Indeed,  wo 
think  that  kerosene  makes  a  pleasanter  lin-ht  than 
gas,  and  the  city  housekeeper  has  no  advantage 
over  the  rural  one,  so  far  as  light  goes,  other  than 
not  being  obliged  to  trim  and  till  her  lamps.  How 
much  more  (lie  evenings  are  enjoyed,  when  the 
room  is  made  cheerful  by  sufficient  light!  It  is  of 
itself  o  great  inducement  to  reading.  But  as  wo 
sit  down  to  read  the  paper,  with  a  mental  blessing 
on  the  man  who  invented  kerosene,  our  enjoyment 
is  seriously  disturbed  by  reading  the,  alas,  too  fre- 
qucnt  accounts  of  severe  burning  and  death  from 
exploding  kerosene  lamps,  and  we  begin  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  our  own  lamp,  which,  though  it  has  al- 
ways behaved  itself  most  comtnendably,  we  feel 
might  at  some  time  make  us  a  subject  for  a 
newspaper  item.  We  soon  regain  confidence  in 
our  lamp,  which  lasts  until  we  hear  of  another 
"shocking  accident."  We  suppose  that  these 
have  been  the  feelings  of  many  who  burn  kerosene, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  look  into  the  matter,  and 
see  to  what  these  so  frequent  explosions  are  due. 

Coal  oil  and  petroleum  consist  of  several  distinct 
oils,  which  have  different  boiling  points.  If  the 
crude  article  be  heated  to  100°,  for  instance,  all  that 
portion  of  it  which  will  boil  at  that  temperature 
will  be  driven  off  by  evaporation.  If  the  heat  be 
increased  to  110°,  and  steadily  maintained  there, 
another  portion,  that  was  not  volatile  at  100°,  win 
be  evaporated ;  and  so  on.  The  refining  of  the 
crude  oils  is  done  in  accordance  with  these  facts  • 
the  crude  oil  is  put  into  a  still,  and  separated,  by 
the  proper  application  of  heat,  into  liquids  that 
have  different  boiling  points.  Those  which  evapo- 
rate at  the  lowest  temperatures  are  known  as 
naphtha,  benzine,  gasoline,  etc.;  that  which  boils  at 
a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  kerosene,  and  after  that 
has  been  distilled  off,  there  is  left  in  the  still  a  por- 
tion of  oil  not  volatile. — Benzine  and  the  other 
oils  which  have  low  boiling  points  evaporate 
rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  their 
vapors  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  air, 
a  compound  is  formed  which  will  explode  when- 
ever light  is  applied.  Hence  these  cannot  be 
used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  ordinary  lamps. 

They,  (benzine,  etc.,)  are  produced  quite  abun- 
dantly in  the  process  of  refining  crude  oil,  and  as 
the  demand  for  them  for  use  in  the  arts  is  small  in 
comparison  with  that  for  kerosene  for  burning, 
they  are  always  very  much  cheaper  than  kerosene. 

Kerosene,  properly  made  by  a  reliable  manufac- 
turer, will  not  inflame  at  the  temperature  to  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  exposed  in  nsc,  nor  give  off  a  vapor 
that  will  form  an  explosive  compound  with  air. 

As  the  oil  for  burning  brings  a  so  much  higher 
price  than  benzine,  there  is  a  temptation  to  the 
refiner  to  leave  as  much  of  the  latter  in  his  kero- 
sene as  he  can  with  safety.  For  the  same  reason 
there  is  a  temptation  to  the  dealer  to  buy  both 
benzine  and  kerosene,  and  mix  them,  to  reduce  the 
price  at  which  he  can  sell  them.  This  is  largely 
done,  and  it  is  very  common  to  find  kerosene  of  two 
qualities  and  prices  in  the  retail  stores.  The  low 
priced  is  made  such  by  the  addition  of  the  danger- 
ous benzine. 

There  are  several  forms  of  apparatus  made  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  safety  of  the  oil,  and  ev- 
ery dealer  should  have  one  and  learn  how  to  use  it. 

A  sufficiently  accurate  test  may  be  made  by  any 
one  who  has  a  thermometer.  Place  a  cup  in  a  tin 
or  other  vessel  of  water  which  is  shown  by  the 
thermometer  to  be  at  110°.  When  the  eu  p  is  wanned 
through,  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene.  Hold 
a  lighted  match  just  above  the  surface  of  the  kero- 
sene, aud  if  any  vapors  have  been  given  off,  they  will 


take  fire.  This  is  not  attended  with  any  danger, 
and  a  careful  person,  who  will  properly  observe 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  may  obtain  correct 
results.  Any  kerosene  that  will  stand  heating  to 
110°  without  forming  an  inflammable  vapor  is  sale 
to  use,  as  far  as  danger  from  explosion  is  concerned. 
Some  of  that  which  is  sold  at  the  cheap  rates  will 
form  an  explosive  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  a  well 
warmed  dwelling,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there 
arc  so  many  accidents,  but  that  there  are  so  few. 

The  only  thing  the  purchaser  can  do  is,  to  avoid 
a  cheap  article,  and  to  procure  his  supplies  of  per- 
sons who  not  only  would  not  adulterate  them- 
selves, but  who  regard  the  safety  of  others  suf- 
ficiently to  take  paius  to  obtain  their  stock  from 
reliable  sources  only.  Each  dealer  should  insist 
upon  a  guarantee  that  the  kerosene  will  not  form 
an  explosive  vaporat  a  lower  temperature  than  110° 

There  is  a  law  of  Congress  against  selling  any 
illuminating  oils  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  110°, 
and  any  one  who  sells  dangerous  oils  is  liable  to 
both  line  and  imprisonment.  We  cannot  learn  that 
any  one  was  ever  even  complained  of,  much  less 
punished,  under  this  law,  so  indifferent  are  the 
people  to  that  which  concerns  their  own  welfare. 
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Fig.    1. — LETTER   BOX. 

Household  Ornaments. 

Articles  of  ornament  in  the  household  have  so 
much  influence  in  the  family  as  educators,  that  we 
consider  them  quite  as  important  as  objects  of  util- 
ity. Indeed,  we  should  prefer  to  spare  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  rather  than  miss  the  articles 
of  taste  that  speak  to  us  daily  from  the  walls  of 
our  home.  They  are  not  only  beautiful  in  them 
selves,  but  they  remind  us  pleasantly  of  the  friends 
who  have  thought  of  us  at  our  household  annivcr 
saries.  Costly  pictures  and  splendid  upholstery 
are  well  enough  for  those  who  can  afford  them,  but 
those  who  possess  them  arc  not  always  people  of 
taste,  and  they  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste  in  us.  We. may  have  beauty  of 
form  and  color  on  a  small  scale  and  in  inexpen- 
sive material,  that  shall  kindle  the  imagination  and 
give  pleasure  to  the  feelings  quite  as  effectively  as 
the  gems  of  art.  The  homes  of  many  who  have 
a  competence  are  utterly  bare  of  ornament.  Noth- 
ing is  done,  nothing  is  seen  within  to  administer 
to  our  esthetic  wants.  The  whole  aspect  is  cheer- 
less, and  one  escapes  to  the  sunshine  and  verdure 
without,  with  a  feeling  of  reliei  It  is  worth  much 
to  children  to  have  around  them  objects  of  refine- 
ment and  taste,  to  cultivate  in  them  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful.  It  greatly  helps  the  formation 
of  habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  them  and  tends 
to  make  home  cheerful  and  happy. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  letter  box  with  three  divisions, 
very  convenient  for  holding  unanswered  letters, 
envelopes,  small  note  paper,  postage  stamps,  mem- 
orandum cards,  pencils,  and  the  small  houschould 
journal  of  which  wc  spoke  last  month.  It  is  about 
Cinches  long,  3  deep,  and  C  high  at  the  middle  of 
the  back.  It  may  be  made  of  black  walnut  or  but- 
ternut, or  of  white  wood  or  white  pine,  stained 


and  rubbed  with  oil.  The  front  shows  open  carved 
work  with  leaves  and  dowers,  and  is  too  elaborate 
for  a  beginner;  but  a  part  of  the  carving  can  be 
left  off  and  still  make  a  very  convenient  box.  It  is 
put.  together  with  small  iron  pins  and  with  wooden 
pegs  and  glue.  It  can  either  stand  on  the  table,  or 
be  suspended  from  the  wall  in  any  convenient  place. 

Fig.  2  represents  an 
oval  frame  for  a  carte  dc 
Visits  photograph.  It  is 
made  from  a  piece  of  a 
cigar  box,  but  any  other 
thin,  dark  colored  wood 
will  answer  as  well.  It  is 
about  8%  by  4  inches.  It 
is  first  marked  out  with  a 
paper  pattern  and  pencil, 
and  then  cut  away  with  a 
Sharp  knife,  and  finished 
oil'  with  file  and  sand-pa- 
per, and  rubbed  with  Unseed  oil.  A  small  ring  is 
attached  to  the  back  with  a  loop  of  tape  and 
gum,    for    the  purpose   of    hanging    the  picture. 

A  Matcii  Box.— Fig.  3  shows  a  bony  scale  or 
plate  from  a  sturgeon.  The  edges  arc  serrated  and 
afford  conveniences  for  fastening  the  box,  by  means 
of  two  scYews  or  tacks,  directly  to  the  wall,  or  to  a 
neat  shield  of  black  walnut  or  other  wood,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  surface  is  just  rough  enough 
for  lighting  a  match,  which  suggests  its  appropri- 
ate use  as  a  match  box.     Convenient  and  durable. 


Fig.   2. — FRAME. 


Too  Much  Help  in  Play. 


How  to  entertain  profitably  and  innocently  the 
young  folks  of  the  family  is  often  a  difficult  problem 

for  the  mother  to  solve.    We  think  it  is  made  a  g 1 

deal  harder  than  it  really  is.  Our  German  fellow  cit- 
izens, with  their  characteristic  fondness  for  philoso- 
phy, have  studied  this  matter  profoundly,  and  flood- 
ed the  nursery  and  kitchen  with  toys  and  playthings 
that  leave  Young  America  nothing  to  do  but 
look  on  and  see  them  play.  We  have  puppets  that 
do  their  own  dancing,  and  turn  somersaults  of  their 
own  free  will,  rail  cars  and  carriages  that  go  by  in- 
visible machinery,  horses  that  canter  without  whip 
or  spur,  and  swings  that  require  no  one  to  boost 
the  swinger.  The  automaton  principle  has  been  car- 
ried into  almost  every  plaything  in  which  it  could 
lie  made  available.  We  think  the  philosophy  of 
the  inventors  is  seriously  at  fault.  If  it  were  not 
forthe  curiosity  of  Toung  America,  which  is  piqued 
by  the  invisible  springs  and  the  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  pulling  them  to  pieces  and  seeing  how 
they  arc  made,  they  would  not  answer  for  play- 
things at  all.  Children  have  an  irrepressible  desire 
to  make  their  own  amusement  aud  to  have  it  in 
their  own  way.  They  resent  too  much  showing  as 
an  impeachment  of  their 
capacities.  How  often  does 
the  iittle  boy  spurn  your 
proffered  help  with  the  in- 
dignant exclamation  "  I 
want  to  do  it  myself."  The 
little  girl  is  equally  anx- 
ious to  make  her  own  dolls 
and  dress  them.  The  pur- 
chased article,  however 
complete,  is  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  the  work- 
manship of  her  own  hands. 
The  sled  that  Ben  makes 
from  a  pair  of  runners,  split  from  a  crooked  stick 
which  he  cut  in  the  woods  and  brought  home 
on  his  back,  is  more  serviceable  than  anything  he 
can  buy  in  the  city.  He  will  never  see  a  wagon 
so  much  to  his  taste  as  the  rude  affair  he  made 
from  an  old  soap  box  and  a  pair  of  wheels  cut 
solid  from  a  white  oak  board.  Has  he  not  bored 
every  hole  in  it,  and  driven  every  peg  and  nail  ? 
Who  has  a  better  right  to  be  proud  than  he,  as  he 
drags  his  sister  away  to  school  in  a  carriage  of  his 
own  making?  It  may  lack  paint  and  gilding,  but 
there  is  a  beauty  in  it  he  will  never  see  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  factory  in  later  years.  If  he  can  har- 
ness the  dog  Carlo  into  the  fills,  with  tow  strings 
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of  Ms  own  twisting,  and  drive/  him  with  a  home- 
made whip,  his  happiness  is  complete. 

We  want,  thou,  to  give  our  children  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  playthings  at  the  earliest  moment  they  are 
capable  of  handling  tools  to  make  theni  into  toys, 
or  articles  of  nse,  as  suits  their  fancy.  This  will 
develop  their  constructive  faculties  and  tend  to 
make  them  ingenious  and  helpful  as  they  grow  up. 
They  do  not  care  for  anything  finished.  They  arc 
growing  themselves  and  like  to  make  other  things 
grow  large  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be.  Give  a 
boy  building  blocks  and  he  wiU  construct  houses, 
barns,  churches,  towers,  and  fortifications.  Give 
him  a  house,  ready  made,  and  his  first  instinct  is  to 
pull  the  roof  off  and  sec  what  is  inside.  His  de- 
struetiveness  is  started  on  a  precocious  develop- 
ment Give  him  a  well  furnished  tool  chest,  and 
he  will  soon  learn  to  make  his  own  playthings  and 
will  be  much  better  entertained  and  satisfied  than 
by  any  amount  of  toy  trumpery  imported  from  the 
city.  The  country  abounds  in  the  raw  material  of 
entertainment,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  chil- 
dren so  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  city,  where  every- 
thing in  the  toy  line  is  finished. 

Bones  and  Ashes. 

Bones  and  ashes  pass  through  the  housekeeper's 
hands  every  day.  Wood  is  still  the  chief  fuel  iu 
the  farm-house  and  the  value  of  the  ashes  is  pretty 
well  understood.  They  are  prized  for  the  lye  they 
yield,  and  if  there  is  a  surplus  from  the  soap  mak- 
ing they  help  the  kitchen  garden  at  the  back  door. 
The  bones  are  generally  thrown  to  the  dog  and  lost. 
Now  if  the  careful  housewife  would  save  the  bones 
as  regularly  as  the  ashes,  she  would  practise  a  wiser 
economy  and  help  her  kitchen  garden  twice  as  fast. 
Bones  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  ashes  for  manure, 
if  dissolved,  and  the  ashes  will  reduce  them.  Put 
both  into  a  barrel  in  the  cellar,  if  you  please,  and 
after  mixing  them  half  and  half,  keep  them  con- 
stantly moist  with  soapsuds,  the  hotter  the  better. 
The  suds  should  not  be  poured  on  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  leach  the  ashes.  In  a  few  months  the 
bones  will  be  disintegrated  and  the  whole  mass  may 
then  be  mixed  and  will  make  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  the  Bower  border  or  the  kitchen  garden. 


Hints  on  Wanning  Dwellings. 


The  old-fashioned  fireplace,  with  its  cheerful 
blaze  upon  the  hearth,  was  a  very  defective  way  of 
heating  a  room.  There  was  more  poetry  in  the 
flickering  brands  and  the  shadows  dancing  on  the 
wall  than  comfort  in  the  atmosphere.  The  venti- 
lation was  perfect  and  the  warmth  sufficient  in  mild 
weather,  but  in  the  cold  days  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  back  parts  of  the  room  comfortable 
without  scorching  everything  near  the  hearth.  It 
was  enormously  expensive,  or.  would  have  been  if 
wood  had  not  been  at  every  man's  door.  The  fire 
frame  which  succeeded  was  a  great  improvement, 
both  in  saving  fuel  and  iu  distributing  the  heat 
more  uniformly  through  the  apartment.  It  added 
nothing  to  the  facilities  for  cooking  and  was  .-.inn 
succeeded  in  the  farm-house  by  the  stove,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  cooking  the  break- 
fast, and  warming  the  people  who  came  to  eat  it. 
This  is  the  most  popular  article  now  iu  use  for 
warming  the  farm  kitchen  and  dining-room.  The 
patterns  arc  very  numerous,  each  having  its  happy 
device  for  baking,  boiling,  and  broiling,  in  the  most 
perfect  and  economical  manner.  The  difference  is 
probably  much  less  than  the  manufacturers  would 
have  us  believe,  They  nearly  all  agree  iu  having  a 
good  draft  or  capacity  to  ignite  and  burn  fuel  rapid- 
ly, in  regulating  the  draft  and  turning  the  beat  to 
various  parts  of  the  stove  by  means  of  flues  and 
d  mpers,  and  in  using  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  fuel  to  produce  the  required  heat.  Furnaces 
nd  heaters  in  the  cellar  arc  town  devices  for  warm- 
ing, when  nearly  all  parts  of  the  house  are  iu  use 
every  day  and  when  large  expenditure  is  inevitable. 

Whatever  apparatus  is  used,  two  objects  should 
he  aimed  at  and  secured  so  far  as  is  possible-;  an 
uniform  temperature  iu  all  parts  of  the  house  in 


use  during  the  day,  and  a  change  of  the  air  as  fast 
as  it  is  vitiated  by  breathing.  The  health  of  the 
family  depends  very  much  ttpou  these  conditions, 
and  they  are  vastly  more  important  than  the  partic- 
ular kind  of  stove  or  furnace  used,  the  kind  of  fuel, 
or  mode  of  combustion.  People  take  cold  quite  as 
frequently  in  the  house  as  in  the  open  air,  and  won- 
der at  it  as  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  exposure. 
If  they  kept  a  thermometer  or  looked  occasionally 
at  the  stove  dampers  they  would  learn  the  cause. 
The  living  room  would  often  show  more  sudden 
and  extreme  changes  than  any  that  take  place  out 
doors,  and  it  is  against  these  sudden  changes  that 
we  wish  to  guard.  Many  habitually  keep  their 
rooms  too  warm,  especially  persons  of  delicate  con- 
stitution, aud  invalids.  Going  from  a  temperature 
of  80°  or  upwards  into  the  freezing  air  is  a  violent 
shock  to  the  most  robust.  We  have  frequently 
been  in  rooms  where  the  stove  was  kept  nearly  to 
redness,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  near  it  must 
have  been  much  above  a  hundred.  A  temperature 
of  from  67°  to  58°,  Fahrenheit,  is  warm  enough  for 
people,  in  health,  and  with  a  little  attention  to  fuel 
and  dampers  the  rooms  may  be  kept  within  this 
range.  It  is  a  common  error  to  have  too  small  a 
furnace  or  stove  for  the  space  to  be  heated.  There 
must  be  a  considerable  body  to  the  fuel,  to  have 
the  combnstion  gradual  and  the  heat  uniform.  The 
heat  of  a  furnace  is  best  tempered  by  a  layer  of 
ashes  upon  the  coal  after  it  is  thoroughly  ignited, 
in  addition  to  the  partial  closing  of  the  draft.  By 
this  method  we  have  found  it  quite  practieaWe  to 
keep  the  heat  within  a  degree  or  two  of  70'  during 
the  day,  and  to  drop  it  a  little  as  desired  for  the 
night.  This  i-  not  only  much  more  healthful  but 
more  economical.  A  furnace  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  ignorant  or  unfaithful  servant  will  con- 
sume at  least  a  third  more  coal  than  is  necessary, 
and  keep  the  whole  house  too  cold  or  too  hot. 
Ventilation  is  quite  as  essential  to  health  as  uni- 
form warmth.  Houses  are  made  much  lighter  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  it  is  not  until  quite  recently 
that  ventilation  has  received  a  fair  share  of  at- 
tention. There  was  occasion  for  Downing's  essay 
on  "The  Favorite  Poison  of  America"  anditshould 
be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land  as  one  of  the 
tracts  for  the  times.  The  air  in  a  close  room  is 
rapidly  vitiated  by  breathing  and  rendered  unfit 
for  use.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  bring  in  a 
stream  of  pure  air  from  without  and  to  earn*  off 
the  foul  air.  without  lowering  the  temperature  too 
much  or  creating  unwholesome  draughts.  There 
arc  many  devices  for  effecting  this  object.  Almost 
any  is  better  than  "the  poison." 

Rats    How  to  Get  Rid  of  Them. 

A  housekeeper  i-  sorely  afflicted  with  these  pests, 

and  wants  deliverance.  She  has  tried  caustic  lime 
in  their  boles,  sometimes  with  good  effect,  and 
sometime-  with  none.  She  has  used  "Betmet's 
Sure  Death  for  Hats  and  Mice,"  and  the  aire  death 
only  made  them  more  lively.  She  has  caught  forty 
iu  traps,  and  twice  forty  came  to  their  funerals. 
Siie  suspects  Bcnnet  is  a  deceiver.  She  would  be 
quite  willing  to  feed  them  on  carrots  and  turnips, 
if  they  would  let  the  potatoes  alone  ;  but  they  seem 
to  know  that  the  Early  Goodrich  are  worth  five 
dollars  a  barrel  for  seed,  and  pitch  in  accordingly. 
There  is  no  such  compromise  as  our  friend  sug- 
gests. There  must  bea  clear  riddance,  or  there  will 
be  continued  annoyance.  The  writer  has  had 
a  long  fight  with  these  creatures,  aud  found 
hut  one  remedy — rat-proof  cellars  or  vessels. 
Shooting  is  good  sport,  but  the  smell  of  powder 
does  not  prevent  their  multiplying.  The  terrier  dog 
and  the  cat  are  good  as  long  as  they  stand  guard, 
but  eternal  vigilance  cannot  be  expected  of  the  best 
ratter.  Poison  is  effectual — on  the  slain — but  the 
living  will  not  take  warning.  Wherever  vegetables 
or  fruits  are  stored,  rats  will  come  if  they  can. 
Cement  the  bottoms  and  walls  of  the  cellar,  and 
it  is  safe.  In  this  remedy  we  found  rest  after  a 
ten  yearn'  light.  It  will  cost  something  but  it  is 
effectual,  and  one  may  sleep  well  without  fear  of 
rats.     Cement  and  sand  are  cheap  inmost  parts  of 


the  country.     Take  one  part  of   cement  to  two  of 
sand,  by  measure,  mix  with  water,  and  apply  with 

a  trowel  as  fast  as  made.    It  makes  a  nice  si >h 

bottom,  easily  swept  or  washed. 


A  Few  Hints  from  an  Old  Housekeeper. 

I  want  to  get  new  carpets  for  our  two  front  cham- 
bers, and  from  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion, I  have  decided  to  get  "  Turkey  carpet,"  as  we 
Used  to  say  in  my  young  days.  Husband  thinks 
Brussels  or  velvet  would  be  as  cheap,  or  cheaper, 
than  most  other  kinds,  being  so  thick  and  close 
that  it  would  never  wear  out. 

Now,  there  arc  two  sides,  you  know,  to  this 
question,  ami  when  the  handsome  side  is  worn  out, 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  So  I  shall  split  the  difference, 
and  take  the  money  left  over  from  my  favorite  In- 
grain, and  buy  a  handsome  bureau  for  Jeanette.  I 
know  husband  won't  care  when  he  sees  how  nicely 
our  two  rooms  look  carpeted  alike,  as  Jeanette 
says  they  should  be,  with  good  Ingrain,  (all  wool). 
If  you  want  a  serviceable  carpet,  and  one  that  looks 
neat  and  ornamental,  get  an  Ingrain. 

[Ingrain  is  good, but  three-ply  is  betteiymd  though 
more  costly,  is  the  cheaper  one  in  the  end. — Ed.] 

I  profess  to  he  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
carpet  family,  and  because  of  their  dust  and  untidi- 
ness, husband  and  I  have  concluded  to  exclude 
them  from  our  dining  or  living  room.  In  a  family 
of  a  half  dozen  growing,  rampant,  romping  boys 
and  girls,  that  are  frequently  practicing  "  heel  and 
toe  "  in  all  its  variations  in  heavy  soled  boots,  or 
breaking  off  into  the  more  graceful  waltz  or  schot- 
tische,  nothing  is  so  appropriate  as  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  oak  floor,  swept  clean,  and  mopped 
over  every    morning  with  an  ample  housccloth. 

Carpets  are  well  enough  in  the  room  where  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  the  tamer  members  wish  to  pur- 
sue their  more  quiet  occupations  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  sewing. 

Rag  carpets,  well  put  together  with  cotton  chain, 
as  we  used  to  have  them,  were,  on  account  of  their 
durability,  tolerated,  but  the  rag  carpets  of  to-day, 
with  hemp  chain,  as  well  as  all  manner  of  hemp 
carpets,  are  the  most  expensive,  because  the  least 
durable  of  any  carpets  in  use.  The  "  German"  car- 
pets, with  bright  showy  stripes  of  chain,  all  wool, 
and  a  heavy  filling  of  coarse  hemp  thread,  although 
appearing  to  be  heavy  and  serviceable,  are  really  a 
very  unserviceable  carpet,  showing  the  dust  and 
lint,  requiring  frequent  sweepings,  and  wearing  out 
sooner  than  so  expensive  a  carpet  should.  So 
all  entry  and  stair  carpets,  filled  in  with  coarse 
hemp,  although  appearing  handsome  and  heavy, 
really  wear  but  poorly  on  account  of  the  ridges  of 
hard  hemp  beneath  the  soft  wool  chain. 

Light  colors,  cither  in  fl  earing  apparel  or  carpets, 
near  much  better  than  dark.  Neatly  blended 
figures,  covering  the  fabric  evenly  and  connecting 
the  plies  closely,  render  a  carpet  more  durable.  Iu 
-weeping  carpets,  use  a  fine  broom  that  has  been 
but  little  worn,  skim  over  the  surface  with  a  light, 
short,  airy  brush,  without  making  a  scrubbing 
noise  or  one  like  a  carpenter  sawing  pine  hoards. 
Frequent  sweeping  wears  a  carpet  more  than  the 
tramping.  It  is  a  good  way  to  clean  the  room  up 
with  a  turkey  wing  iu  one  hand  and  dust-pan  in 
the  other,  going'  over  it  whenever  dust  or  lint 
appears,  sweeping,  or  rather  fanning,  the  dust  into 
the  dust-pan.  This  saves  it  from  the  severer  wear 
of  the  broom.  There  is  an  art  iu  sweeping  as  well 
as  in  most  other  housekeeping  operations.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  raising  the  dust  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  raising  the  wind  or  wiudows,  and 
that  making  a  big  stir  generally  is  the  only  way  to 
clean  a  room,  and  let  the  dust  all  settle  again  from 
whence  it  came. 

A  few  well  cultivated  plants  in  the  sunny  win- 
dows of  your  sitting-room  give  a  cheerful  air,  but 
remember  that  a  window  full  of  plants,  crowded  m 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  the  "  sweet  sunshine,'' 
is  rather  a  nuisance  than  an  ornament. 

Do  not  let  the  fear  of  fading  carpets  lead  yon  to 
fade  the  rosy  tints  from  the  human  flowers  about 
you  that  arc  of  more  value  than  many  carpets. 
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X  Curious  Fan. 

Recently  we  examined  a  Japanese  Dm  which  is  calcu- 
lated do  aflbrd  some  amusement.  At  first  look,  nothing 
,,„,  ol  the  common  waj  wasseen.  [t  was  opened  and  closed 
like  any  othj  c  lau,  when  spread  from  left  i"  righl ;  baton 
spreading  it  the  other  way,  from  right  to  left,  it  seemed 
(o  have  suddenly  lallen  to  pieces,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  We  will  try  to  describe  the  ar- 
rangement so  that  our  ingenious  young  renders  may  make 
one  to  puzzle  their  friends  with.  First  make  the  splint* 
or  sticks  for  the  name  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Cat  pa- 
per  or  -ilk  for  the  covering  in  strips  two  or  three  inches 
uide  at  the  top.  according  as  the  size  of  the  fau  is  to  be 

rgc  "i'  small.  The  cover  strips  should  be  tapered,  so 
that  iheymayflt  smoothly  when  the  fan  i-  spread  out. 
Tin'  right  taper  can  be  learned  by  laying  the  splints  upon 
the  -ilk  at  the  top.  and  bringing  their  ends  together. 
\ext  lay  one  splint  ill  >qmi  the  right  hand  edge  or  the 
-ilk.  and  another  -pliut  (S)  under  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
silk,  and  fasten  them  there  with  gnm  or  paste.  Slake  10 
pairs  in  this  way.  one  pair  of  splints  in  each,  and 
number  the  splints.  1,  -3,  S,  1,  etc.  For  the  outside  parts 
have  one  wide  and  one  narrow  splint  (1.  8).  Mala'  a 
hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  splints,  through  which  a 
n  Ire  i-  to  be  passed  to  hold  them  in  place.  Tut  the  wire 
through  ih"  splints,  in  the  following  order:  through  No. 
8,6.  I.  X  6,  9,  8, 11, 10, 18, 12, 15, 14, 17, 16, 19, 18, 30. 
Fasten  the  wire  by  riveting  it  at  the  '-mis.  to  prevent 
the   -i. lints  slipping   off.  and    the   fan    is    complete. 


1  Vtwr  Popgun. 

The  hoy-  in  New  York  and  vicinity  arc  amusing  them- 
selves with  a  new  toy,  sold  at  the  shops,  which  is  easily 

rlth  a  jack-knife  and  a  gimlet.  Bore  a  hole  length- 
wise  throngha  straight  pine  stick,  say  eix  inch.'-  long.and 
whittle  ii  into  the  form  of  a  small  cannon,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.    Fasten  a  small  peg  on  each  side  of  the 

i   and  make  a  rod  io  tit  the  [aside  of  the  bore, 

bnl      in, ,ii    ,i,  in  ii     i r;    leave  a  knob  on  the  end 

of  this  stick.  Tie  each  end  of  a  strip  of  India  rub- 
tei  lo  the  pegs,  and  stretch  the  middle  part  of  the  strip 

around  the  end  of  thi   knol the  rod,  as  shown  in  the 

illustration.  Dropn  pea  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon ; 
draw  the  rod  back,  take  good  aim  and  lei  fly;  the  India 
robber  spring  will  force  the  rod  forward,  and  send  the 
n   I  nnl  with  considerable  force. 


Mil j    Ho    We    <'nlliv:il< 


Man<s? 


There  arc  two  kinds  of  life— animal  life  and  plan!  life.— 
and  yel  In  many  wars  these  are  nol  so  different  as  the; 
-■  am.  Almost  every  thing  that  lives  and  grows,  whether 
plant  or  animal,  most  have  light,  air,  and  satiable  food, 
though  months  and  stomachs  may  differ.  The  leaves  of 
plants  absorb  llghl  and  air,  as  the  pores  of  our  -kin  do  : 

If  thoy  are  kept  in   the  dark  they  b •  white  and 

-lender,  just  as  children  grow  pale  and  weak  who  do 
not  exercise  much   in   tl pen  air. 

'I'll.-  real  mouths  of  plants,  howevor,  are  In  their  toots. 
•  these  tl-  j  take  in  food  from  the  earth,  tint  of 
all  the  various  substances  which  make  up  the  soil,  each 
plant  must  have  the  fond  thai  i-  best  for  it, to  '.tow  well, 
as  a  horse  needs  hay  and  grain,  and  a  dog,  meat.  For 
this  reason  it  often  happens  that  some  land  i- better  for 
certain  crop- titan  for  others,  and  a  good  farmer  or  gar- 
dener will  not  only  find  out  what  to  plant  in   hi- 


bnt  will  learn  what  manure  will  give  to  the  soil  in- 
food  needed  for  the  grain  or  vegetables  lie  wishes  to  grow. 

Children  who  have  plenty  of  suitable,  well-prepared 
(bod,  grow  to  be  stronL'  anil  healthy  ;  horses  and  cows,  to 
work  well  ami  give  rich  milk,  must  be  abundantly  fed ; 
and  so  the  gardener  is  obliged  to  provide  well  for  his  fruit 
trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  if  he  expects  to  make 
anything  of  them.— lie  must  keep  the  earth  loose  by 
hoeing,  so  that  the  tender  roots  can  run  through  it  easily 
in  search  of  food,  and  also  that  air  and  moisture  may  he 
supplied.  ITe  must  give  water  and  new  nourishment, 
when  the  soil  needs  them,  and  seek  to  know  what  is 
the  best  food,  and  he  must  keep  away  weeds  which 
would  appropriate  the   food  in  the  earth. 

This  care  of  plants  and  soil,  which  we  call  cultivation, 
has  become  quite  a  science,  producing  wonderful  results, 
and  no  boy  has  more  need  of  education  and  reading, 
than  one  who  is  to  be  a  farmer  or  gardener.  The  wild 
apple  is  small,  hard,  and  sour,  but  under  cultivation  it 
becomes  large,  tender,  and  juicy:  and  moreover,  many 
different  kinds  of  apples  with  different  flavors  are  ob- 
tained. Potatoes,  when  wild,  are  only  poor  little  tubers, 
but  under  cultivation  increase  in  size  and  furnish  food 
for  thousands  of  people.  Lettuce  carefully  grown  for 
market  is  brittle  and  delicate,  while  if  a  few  seeds  chance 
to  scatter  and  struggle  up  in  the  hard  path  or  in  a  corner 
among  weeds,  the  leaves  will  be  tough  and  bitter.  Culti- 
vation doe*  quite  as  mnch  for  flowers.  They  grow  larger 
ami  more  brilliant  in  color,  and  many  which  are  single 
as  wild  (lowers  become  double.  The  wild  rose  has  only 
one  row  of  petals,  and  is  full  of  thorns,  but  in  gardens 
and  hot-houses  the  slender  yellow  stamens  swell  into 
broad  petals,  row  npon  row ;  and  there  really  seems  to 
be  uo  end  to  the  different  kinds  of  roses  we  now  have. 

About  Earthquakes. 

The  newspapers  arc  giving  accounts  of  frequent  earth- 
quakes receutly  occurring  in  some  of  the  West  Indies, 
particularly  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  As  many  as 
five  hundred  distinct  shocks,  it  is  stated,  have  been  felt. 
Some  of  these  were  severe  enough  to  throw  down  houses, 
and  destroy  much  property  and  many  lives.  Such  visita- 
tions have  not  been  uncommon  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
A  most  terrible  convulsion  occurred  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica in  1693.  The  land  on  which  stood  the  city  of  Port 
Royal,  extending  over  1.(100  acres,  or  more,  suddenly 
sank  out  of  sight,  the  sea  rolling  in  covered  the  whole 
area,  and  ships  from  (he  harbor  were  driven  over  the  very 
place  which  a  few  minutes  before  was  teeming  with  bnsy 
life.  One  of  the  most  noted  and  destructive  earthquakes 
ever  known  occurred  in  Spain  in  1755.  A  rumbling 
noise  was  heard,  which  wa-  immediately  followed  by  a 
shock  that  threw  down  most  of  the  buildings  in  the  city, 

'  overwhelming  60,000  persons  in  the  ruins.  A  great  num- 
ber sought  safety  by  rushing  oat  npon  an  extensive  mar- 

.  ble  wharf  recently  built,  where  there  were  no  buildings. 
It  suddenly  sank  with  them,  drawing  many  vessels  and 
boats  down  the  immense  whirlpool  which  was  formed, 
and  they  were  seen  no  more  :  not  a  body,  or  a  fragment  of 

|   the  wrecks,  returned  to  tin1  surface,  and  after  the  convul- 

j  sion  was  euded  the  water  was  found  to  be  600  feet  deep 
over  the  place.  This  shock  was  felt  throughout  F.urope 
and  extended  across  tit.  ocean  to  America.  The  tide 
rose  suddenly  to  the  night  Of  30  feet  along  the  Bhoresof 
the  West  Indies;  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  felt  the 
shock,  and  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  were  greatly  agi- 
tated. As  lately  as  1S57  a  severe  earthquake  was  expe- 
rienced in  Italy  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  by 
which  more  than  -20,000  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
cilyof  Quito,  in  Ecuador,  was  nearly  destroyed  hya  simi- 
lar visitation  in  1K50.  and  many  thousands  perished. 
These  great  convulsions  usually  occur  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  volcanoes,  although  their  effects  .tic  not  confined 
i,,  those  regions,  as  we  have  seen  in  some  of  the  instances 
here  noted.  Frequently,  if  not  u-nally.  the  earthquake 
moves  lorward  like  a  succession  of  waves,  as  though  the 
surface  of  the  earth  rose  and  fell  upon  some  heaving  fluid 
beneath.  Indeed,  facts  seem  to  show  that  this  may  be  the 
case.  It  is  generally  believed  thai  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  amass  of  melted  matter;  that  volcanoes  are  openings  in 
thecrust.  through  which  the  fiercely  raging  tire-  find  vent 
as  through  chimneys,  Various  oaoses  might  produce 
violent  commotion  in  the  vast  flery  caldron,  A  portion 
ofthecrusl  beneath  the  ocean  giving  way  and  letting  its 
waters  pour  in  upon  the  fc tv  tide  would  produce  tremen- 
dous results.  Various  gases  exploding  beneath  tie-  -ur- 
lace  would  lie  followed  by  great  convulsions.  We  can 
easily  believe  that  if  the  mighty  elements  upon  ami 
within  the  earth  were  permitted  to  exert  all  their  power, 
the  globe  itself  might  be  rent  into  fragments 
probable,  however,  from  the  fact- brought  lo  light  bygeol- 
Qgy,  that  these  eouvuision-  of  nature  are  of  less   frequent 

occurrence  than  daring  pasl  a_res.  and  that  the  earth  is 

i  becoming  better  and  better  lilted  as  a  habitation  of  man. 
The  great  mountains  which  covcrso  much  of  the  earth's 
surface  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  Volcanic  action 
in  times  perhaps  before  the  history  of  man,  as  there  is 


no  record  of  any  such  mighty  changes  having  t 
thousands  of  years  past,  What  rhe  future  may  have  in 
store  for  this  planet  is  known  only  (o  Him  who  holds  all 
its  powers  subject  to  His  own  will,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that   wisdom  and  love  will  determine  all   that   occurs. 

Printers'  Mistakes. 

Mr.  Greeley,  who  can  write  a  fair  hand,  but  who  is 
usually  too  much  in  haste  to  make  letters  that  any  ordi- 
nary reader  can  decipher,  one  day  wrote  an  article  head- 
ed :  "William  II.  Seward."  His  surprise  was  great  on 
seeing  it  in  print  as:  "Richard  the  Third."  At  another 
time  he  wrote:  "Three  men  in  buckram,"  but  the  com- 
positor set  it  up:  "  Three  men  in  a  back  room."  An- 
other author  wrote:  "Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  " 
which  came  out  thus :  "  Is  there  no  barn  in  Guilford  \  " 
Of  course  the  printers  had  to  take  the  blame,  but  we  sym- 
pathized witli  them  when  wc  heard  one  of  our  own  new 
printers,  who  was  trying  to  make  out  a  puzzling  piece  of 
copy  from  "Head Quarters,"  exclaim  :  "  Whoever  writes 
like  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  China  to  mark  tea  boxes  ;  •' 

^Jew  Pinnies  to   he   Answered. 


No.  m\.  P'i:J,  Pletutv.— The  picture  shows  how  fo 
make  a  picture  of  a  dog's  head  on  the  wall.  After  tr\  ing 
it,  endeavor  to  find  out  what  kind  of  fish  it  represents. 

Xo.  30(1.  nvw  Puzzle.— I  am  hard,  soft,  easy,  uncom- 
fortable, long,  -hort.  wide,  narrow,  round,  square,  high, 
low,  good,  bad,  of  all  colors,  of  all  sizes,  of  all  shapes,  and 
used  by  every  one.  Transpose  me,  and  I  am  a  drink  in 
very  general  use,  I  am  of  several  colors,  and  foreign 
birth.  Transpose  again,  and  I  am  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  a  good  guide.    What  is  the  word  \ 


No,  303,   TWusfratal  Ttebue.  -Old  proverb  in  anew  dress, 

4»*n  <'rs  to  I'rohloius  and  Puzzles. 

Th,  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number,  page  07.  Xo.  200.  Turn  the  picture  bottom 
side  up.  and  the  head  of  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Woods  " 
maybe  seen....  No.  297.  A  flattering  lip  brings  ruin.... 
No.  298,  Behemoth  t  !!■•  h-  math).  The  following  have 
sent  correct  auswers  to  Borne  of  the  puzzles  previously 
published.  -T.  F.  1.  o-tcr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  L.  F.  Irwin. 
W.  ami  W.  Belcher,  C.  V.  Bradley.  Win.  II.  Fulton. 
Ebenezei  .1.  Bridge,  Daniel  W,  Leitzcll,  Lodcma  C.  Boice, 
B.  P.Bigelo  ,  Isaac  Evans  Bbnsall,  Joseph  M.  Dsrr,  H. 
F.  Swayze.  K.   Brings.    ,lae,,l,  I  liehl.    Samuel   X.    Stubbs. 

Ruth  Morris,  Oscar  W.Baker,  George  B.  Slocnm,  "F. 
M.  A.."  Mina  M.  Walker,  Hugh  Latimer,  Jesse  Billups, 
Israel  Camp.  Mary  Well-.  Urate  Eisner.  Maggie  A.  Gray, 
.1  Milton  Snyder,  Burksville,  Ey.,  George  II.  Townsley, 
X.  I..  Henderson,  P.  A.  Griffln.  Byron  Wright,  Rachel 
DaL'tt".    II.    M.     Keeny.    Addie    ami    Nellie    Barnes. 

What  is  the-  difference  between  a  gauze  dress  and  a 
drawn  tooth!    One  is  ton  thin  and  the  other  tooth  out. 

The  bread  of  life  i-  love  ;  the  salt  of  life  is  work  ;  the 
sugar  of  life,  poetry:    and  the  water  of  life   is    faith. 
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11  Oh,  the  little  pickpocket !  Does  he  not  know  it  is 
wrong  to  steal,  especially  from  his  father?"  Not  too 
fas]  there,  young  friends.  Look  into  the  boy's  face,  open, 
frank,  and  honest,  brimful  of  fan,  with  a  spice  of  curios- 
ity sharpening  the  look  from  his  wide-awake  eyes.  Does 
he  appear  like  a  thief?  If  he  were  stealing,  would  he 
not  be  standing  on  tip-toe,  reaching  forward  cautiously, 
keeping  his  eyes  on  his  father,  ready  to  jump  back  at  the 
least  motion,  and  having  a  mean,  sneaking,  guilty  look  ? 
If  his  father  should  suddenly  awake,  would  he  sternly 
rebuke  him?  No,  indeed!  "Oh!  you  little  rogue,'''  he 
would  shout,  and  giving  him  a  playful  shake,  they  would 
have  a  lively  frolic  together.  The  mother's  looks  show 
this ;  she  will  surprise  him  with  "  Now  I've  got  you," 
and  a  merry  laugh  will  follow.  The  artist  here  admira- 
bly tells  the  story  of  affection  and  confidence.  The  boy 
would  not  dare  take  such  a  liberty  if  his  parents  were 
cross,  harsh,  and  tyrannical ;  or  if  he  attempted  to  pick 
his  father's  pocket,  it  would  be  as  a  thief,  and  not  in  play. 

Too  Well   Acquainted. 

A  gentleman  holding  a  prominent  office  in  'Washing- 
Ion  concluded  to  change  his  lodgings.  He  sent  one  of 
the  waiters  of  the  hotel  where  he  had  selected  apartments 


after  his  luggage.  Meeting  the  waiter  an  hour  or  two 
afterward,  he  said :  "  Well,  John,  did  you  bring  my  bag- 
gage down?"  "No,  Bar,"  blandly  responded  the  sable 
gentleman.  "Why,  what's  the  reason  ?"  '"Case,  sar, 
de  gentleman  in  de  office  said  you  had  not  paid  your  bill." 
"Not  paid  my  bill— why,  that's  singular— he  knew  mc 
very  well  when  he  kept  the  Girard<  House  in  Philadel- 
phia." "Well,  mebbc,"  rejoined  John,  thoughtfully 
scratching  his  head,  "  dat  was  de  reason  why  he  wouldn't 
give  me  de  baggage."  The  gentleman  who  was  of  a 
merry  turn  took  the    joke  in    good    part. 

Eating  Green  Fruit* 

Cholera  morbus,  doctors,  medicine,  pain,  and  danger — 
these  things  come  very  naturally  after  eating  green  ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  etc.;  but  this  is  not  all.  There  are 
other  fruits,  pleasant  and  healthful  when  ripe,  but  more 
dangerous  when  gathered  too  soon.  There  is  the  fruit  of 
the  tongue.  "Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver,"  but  "  Hasty  words  stir  up  strife." 
They  should  hang  on  the  branches  of  thought  until  filled 
out  with  wisdom,  be  mellowed  by  kindness  and  love  un- 
til they  drop  from  the  lips  like  luscious  fruit,  and  those 
that  speak  and  those  that  hear  may  feast  together  with 


pleasure  and  profit.  Riches,  which  arc  the  fruits  oi"laborf 
may  make  the  whole  life  glad,  but  they  may  also  he 
grasped  after  in  speculation,  in  lotteries,  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  in  other  ways ;  this  is  snatching  at  unripe  fruit, 
and  very  few  have  strong  enough  moral  constitutions  to 
withstand  the  poison  they  contain.  Thousands  are  mined 
in  body  and  soul  every  year  because  they  "  make  haste  to 
be  rich"  and  "fall  into  a  snare."  Pleasure  is  the  most 
dangerous,  because  the  most  tempting,  of  all  the  fruits  of 
life.  It  ripens  on  every  branch  of  experience,  in  just  the 
right  quantities  to  ensure  health  and  happiness.  It 
cheers  the  laborer  at  his  toil,  lightens  the  task  of  the 
student,  gives  sprightliness  to  the  boy  at  his  game,  and 
patience  to  the  mother  in  her  cares.  But  it  must  not  be 
greedily  gathered  from  every  opportunity.  The  disfigured 
and  miserable  victim  of  intemperance  sought  it  by  hasten- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  through  his  veins,  and  it  poisoned 
him;  the  glutton  gathered  it  before  it  was  ripened  by 
appetite,  and  was  made  miserable  by  dyspepsia  ;  a  beau- 
tiful girl  was  not  content  with  the  portion  which  one 
loving  heart  could  bestow;  she  lent  an  eager  ear  to  flat- 
tery, gathered  pleasure  from  every  source,  and  found 
swift  ruin.  Think  of  these  things  as  fruit  time  comes 
on,    and   be   wise   enough    to   profit    by   the    lesson. 
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CONTEIVTS    FOR    3    MONTHS. 

JANUARY. 
The  Brmvnvlllc   Atliletio  Club— Moses  ('.   Tyler 
Two  Rules  of  Perfection— Rev.  0.  B.  Frotliingtliam. 
The  Family-Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 
Excess  in  Recreation    Horace  Greeley. 
Health  of  College   Students- E.  O.  Ilaven,  LL.  D 
At  Lietter  to  Little  Folks— Mrs.  r.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D. 
Lying— Be-v.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Good  Tools  and  Bad  Workmanship. 

"The  Schoolmaster's  Poem."  Do  not  Swallow  Grape  Seeds. 

Conchotomy  and  Physiology.  Faith  In  Medicines. 

Standing  by  Thackeray's  Kindergartens. 

Grave.  What  to  Know. 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  Mothers  and  Temperance. 

The  New  Tear.  Treatment  of  Consumption. 

Why  Young  Men  Leave  the  The  Art  of  Breathing. 

Farm.  Constipation. 

Pork  as  a  Food.  Laws  of  Health. 

Movement  Cure,  etc.  Cold  Bathing  in  Winter. 

Dark  Rooms.  Itch. 

Tea  Drinking.  How  to  Purify  the  Blood. 
Outdoor  Life  for  Women. 

FEBRUARY. 

The  Cure  of  Inebriates— Dr.  J.  B.  F.  Walker. 

Physiology   of  Man— Rufus  King  Browne.  M.  D. 

griff-Knowledge  (Poem)— L.  D.  Burdick. 

The  Use  of  Tobacco  and  Wine— Rev.  H.  W.Beecher. 

The  Milk  Cure-James  Coulter  Layard. 

Cure  of  Constipation— George  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Choosing  a  Husband— Mrs.  K.  Oakcs  Smith. 

The  r.i awnville  Athletic  Club.  Temperance  Hotels. 

"  Deacon  Snipp's  Last  Kick."  The  Road  to  Ruin. 

Tlic  Beggar  Girl  (Poem).  Kelley  Island  Grapes. 

Revelations  of  a  Retired  Itch. 

Physician.  Wine  Making. 

Ulcer  of  the  Stomach.  Walking  and  its  Uses. 

Thoughts  and  Readings.  Frnit  Raising  in  New  Jersey. 

Social  Science.  Shall  We  Eat  Pies? 

Tight  Lacing.  A  New  Temperance  Move- 
Overworked    New  York  ment. 

Editors.  Reading  by  Gaslight. 

Physiology  in  Studies.  Healthy  Spices  and  Condi- 
Bpmething  to  Take  ments. 

MARCH. 
Resurrection  of  the  Body— Rev.  O.  B.  Frothlngham. 
Choosing  a  Wife— Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 
A  Happy  Old  Age— Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Deaf  and  Dumb— 11.  P.  Pcct,  LL.  D. 
Why  Men  Drink— Horace  Greeley. 
Domestic  Unhappincss.— Mi  s.  R.  B.  Glen9on,  M.  D. 

The  Athletic  Club-Woman's  Strength— The  Cruse  that 
Falleth  Not-Warming  Railway  Cars— Ulceration  of  the 
Stomach— Who  shall  Take  Care  of  the  Children,  etc.,  etc. 

The  April  No.  will  contain  a  discourse  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
Chapin,  LL.  D.,  on  The  Trials  of  Young  Men. 

This  monthly  Is  a  real  live,  and  valuable  family  magazine, 
original  In  character,  entirely  new  in  matter,  and  designed 
to  show  how  human  life  may  be  made  beautiful,  how  health 
may  be  regained,  how  children  may  be  reared  in  health,  witli 
strong,  athletic  bodies,  how  to  nurse  and  care  for  the  sick, 
how  to  cook,  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  bathe,  exercise,  rest,  and 
how  I"  make  the  most  Of  one's  life.  Its  list  of  regular 
contributors  Is  large,  and  embraces  many  ot  the  best  writers 
ot  the  times.  Put  this  monthly  into  the  hands  of  son  and 
daughter,  wife  and  mother, husband  and  father,  for  one  year, 
and  it  will  do  them  good.    $>.00  a  year.    Samples 20  cents. 

Every  person  who  subscribes  for  1S6S,  and  sends  S3  cents 
extra  to  pay  for  postage,  shall  have  a  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ing ot  Lincoln  at  Home,  size  19x24  inches,  and  worth  $1.00. 

For  30  subscribers  and  $60,  we  will  send  a  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $55. 
MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO., 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


The  Watches  manufactured  by  the  American  Watch  Com- 
pany  of  Waltham,  Mass..  have  now  been  before  the  public 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  have  not  only  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  reputation,  but  have  received  the  approbation  of 
the  most  skillful  experts,  as  well  as  of  railroad  engineers, 
conductors,  expressmen,  and  others  requiring  accurate,  re- 
liable, and  durable  time-keepers  In  their  ordinary  business 
pursuits. 

By  successive  reductions  during  the  past  two  years  all 
grades  of  our  Watches  may  now  be  bought  at  prices  to  cor- 
respond with  those  asked  before  the  war,  thus  making  them 
not  only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Unscrupulous  dealers  occasionally  sell  a  worthless  Swiss 
watcli  representing  It  as  made  by  us.    To  avoid  all  imposi- 
tion, the  purchaser  should   invariably  demand  a   certificate 
of  genuiness,  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  R.  K.  BOBBINS. 
For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

BOBBINS  &  APPLETON,  Agents, 

No.  182  Broadway,  N.  T. 

PARDEE'S   SABBATH-SCHOOL 


INDEX 


A  new  work  by  li.  G.  Pardee,  A..M.,  full  of  prac- 
tical instruction  and  suggestion  in  every  department  of 
the  Sunday-school.  Pastors,  Parents,  Superintendents 
and  Teachers  will  want  it.  For  a  full  description  send 
to  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  Publishers,  148  South 
Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MY  CATALOGUE  of  New  and 
Interesting  Plants,  and  New 
French  Gladiolus,  is  now  ready. 
GEO.  SUCH,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Of*  liitrge  Size,  for  Immediate 
Bearing'. 

As  we  have  frequent  applications  for  vines  ready  for  im- 
mediate bearing,  we  have  grown  a  superior  stock  of  such, 
including  Concord.  Hartford,  Crcveling,  Ives. 
Kent/.  Alvey,  lona,  &c.  We  will  furnish  one  each  of 
the  above  named  kinds  for  $10. 

For  further  Information,  send  10  cts.  for  Catalogue  and 
Circular. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


rkRANGE  JCDD,   REV.  BISHOP  SCOTT,   SO- 

^"^  lox  KoBiNso>f,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs. 
LAtiRA  E.  Lyman,  and  thousands  of  others,  will  tell  you 
that  Doty's  Washing  Maciiink  and  the  Universal 
Clothes  Wringer  are  a  real  success,  and  save  their  cost 
In  clothing  every  year,  besides  saving  more  than  half  the 
time  and  laror  of  washing.  Send  the  retail  price,  Washer, 
$14,  best  Wringer.  $0,  and  we  will  forward  either  or  both 
machines  free  qf  freight,  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling, 
and  so  sure  arc  we  they  will  be  liked,  we  agree  to  refund 
themoneyiC  any  one  Wishes  to  return  the  machines  free  of 
freight,  after  a  mouth's  trial  aceording  to  directions. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
(Opposite  Merchants' Hotel.)  No.  3'2  Cortlandt-st.,  N.  T. 


Worthy  of  all  Farmers'  Attention. 

Browning's  Excelsior  rhnsphate  is  wirli.  ut  il.mM  tin-  In 


,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Destruction  of  Insects  and  Cure  of  Skin 
Diseases  in  Animals. 

CXEStZIC  SAPONACEOUS  COMPOUNDS  {Patented). 
See  advertisement  in  Agriculturist  for  Dec.  1867. 

From  numerous  testimonials  already  received,  we  select 
the  lollowin-  lroiu  a  prarliea!  fanner  in  Iielnu'are  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Have  received  Ihr  Sleep  Dip,  and  have  used  it  on  seine 
calves,  and  lind  it   ,:i/re  <"<ith  in  lire,  t£c.    I  can  conlident'y 

V"' mend  il    for  ,lrstri,i,i,ig  rerinui   „f  ,,,,-,,  ,i,  ,~r,  ,,,/„,„ 

It  u'nes  the  ban  a    l-Ios-j  ap ■anre,  and    I   shall    use  Hon 

all  my  stuck         Ihc.c  c-uinpuniids  manufactured  solely  by 

JAS.  BU  HAN  &  in.,  mo  Elizabeth-st.,  New  York. 


COLCiATE    &  CO.'S 

Fragrant  Toilet. 
Soaps  are  prepared 
by  skilled  workmen 
from  the  best  materi- 
als, and  are  known  as 
the  S1'AI\I>AI£»  by 
dealers  and  consum- 
ers.   Sold  everywhere. 


Little  Corporal 


I  by  Fr< 
sally  to  Ik- Till-:  ItKST  l'APElt  l"..r  !!■>*  *  a.m. 

It  ia  edited  by  ALFRED  L.  REWEI.L,  ami 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 
Volumes  beiiln  July  or  January.       Ba.-k  Nm,  suj-idied. 

Terms,  Om>  O-lliir  :i  vwir;  Sample  cor-v  ten  tents. 
GREAT  INDUCEMENTS 


offered  to  t 
\                             wbo  wish  to  raise  clubs. 
A^-v    Address,  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher, 
^ CmeA^U^ 


Send  Stamp  lor  priced  Catalogue  of  new  boots  on 

ARCHITECTURE. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  191  Broadway,  New- Tori;. 


PRINCE  &  COS. 

-AUTOMATIC  ORSiANlS 
'  .JAMB  MBbeBBONS-.'  ./ 

Starty  thou  sani  arenowin  ise 
BUFFM0.N.Y.  CHIGAGOJLL 


K ITT ATINNY.  — "Superior    in    flavor    to   nil 
othefs."— Ed.  Am.  Ap.    -  There  Is  little  doubt  that  it  is 

the    best    cultivated    Blackhcrrv    known."— N.   T.    'tribune. 
Fee  who  civs  so,  pacrc  it,  Feb.  No.    Plant  the  BEST,  plant 
the  Genuine.     Von  can  <rel  them  of  Ihe   introducer. 
E.  WILLIAMS.  Montclair,  N.  .T.    Order  early. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

For  prices,  see  list  on  page  116. 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing. 


Waterman's  Patent  Cast  Iron  Roll  Pans 

For  baking  French  Rolls,  Gem*,  Pop  Overs,  Corn  Bread, 
etc.  The  best  nrrirle  in  vise  ;  see  editorial  noiice  pace  'i~>  in 
Jan,  No.  of  Acnieiilfnrist.  Minnifiictni  et]  ninl  1'or  -ale  nv  t lie 
owners  m|  said  patent.  lirSSF.LL.fc  EKWIN  MAN'F'G  CO., 
New  l',ni;nn,  t  imn,  ami  at  their  warehouses  ill  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  for  Waterman's  Patent  Bake  Pan?.  Kecipes  fur- 
nished with  the  pans. 

Dealers  please  send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


Page's  Green-house   Syringe,  Force  Pump, 
Garden  and  Fire  Engine. 

New  styles  l'n 


■  Florist.  Fruit  b 


:  Circular.    It  ivill  pay  I 


N.  E.  P.  P.  CO.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


FRANKLIN 


Justly  celebrated  for  perfect  plmpllcltv.  {Trent  strength, 
and  immense  compressing  powei,  rs  ci-ar.wtekd,  with 
oteht  men  and  two  horses,  to  self-temper  the  chiv  ami  : 


CRAWFORD'S    IIAlVD    GARDEN 
CULTIVATOR 

Warranted  to  save  the  labor  of  four  to  six  men.    Send  for 
Circular.  BLVMVKK,  NORTON  >fc  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Spring  term,  March  2Gtb.    Sixty  dollars  for  board,  fuel, 

wa^lnnz.  with  common  English  brauebes.  Best  sustained 
Boardliiir  Seminary-  for  ladies  and  irentlemen  In  the  State. 
Itric:.;  l.uildlii-s.  sixteen  teachers  Address,  for  Cntaluejies 
or  rooms,       '         J.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.T 


no 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[March, 


NEW  SEED  &  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AT  THE  OLD  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row  and   151  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Also,     sit     £231      Main     Htreet,     Springfield,     31ass, 

13.     Iv.     BT^ISS    &     SON, 

Importers    and    Growers    of    (warden,    Field,    and     Flower    Needs, 

and     Dealers     in     Hortieultural     Implements,    Fertilizers,    (warden    Requisites,    &c,,    &c. 


The  attention  of  nil 
most  approved 


i  both  of  Europe:* 


1  of  Flow 

product: 


id  Ve 

the  quality  c 


Invited  to  our  large  and  well  selected  as 
passed.    For  a  list  of  which  j 


:  the  newest  and 


New    Illustrated     Seed    Catalogue    and    Amateurs5    Guide    to    the    Flower    and    Kitchen    Garden. 

Tlie  Fourteenth  Annual  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  contains  132  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  varieties  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  including  all  the  leading  novelties,  with 
explicit  directions  for  their  culture;  also  a  list  of 

One  Hundred  and   Fifly  Choice  varieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 

Embracing  many  new  sorts  not  before  offered  in  this  country— with  many  other  Summer  Flowering   Bulbs,  consisting  of   Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  Tigriulas,  Lilies, 

etc.  To  which  is  added  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Bedding  Plants,  and  much  other  useful  Information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  2"*  Cents. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Plant  Catalogue  will  be  published  early  i a  March,  and  will  contain  a  list  of  many  Xew  and  Rare  Plants;  also  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  C annas,  Geraniums,  and  other  Bedding  Plants.    Price  10  cents.    A  copy  of  each  will  be  mailed  to  our  Regular  Customers  without  charge. 

We  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  Collect  ions  of  Seeds,  as  well  as  to  the  special  varieties  enumerated,  the  purity  and  vitality  of  which  cannot  be  excelled,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  noted,  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  (excepting  those  upon  the  Overland  Mail  Route),  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist,   October,  1867. 

"  Seed  Store  at  the  Agriculturist  Office,  or  rather  at  the  place  where  the  Agriculturist  Office  was.  As  announced  elsewhere  we  have  entered  our  new  quarters,  345  Broad- 
way. 41  Park  Row,  so  long  associated  with  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  matters,  is,  however,  to  be  most  worthily  filled.  It  has  been  rented  by  Mr.  B.  K.  BLISS,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  a  Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  readers  have  long  known  Mr.  Bliss  as  a  most  enterprising,  reliable  and  obliging  dealer.  By  liberal 
advertising,  thorough  system,  and  indefatigable  attention  to  the  details  of  his  work,  he  has  built  up  a  business  extending  all  over  the  United  States,  and  demanding  larger  facilities.  To 
secure  these,  he  has  formed  a  partnership  with  his  son,  5.  B.  Bliss,  nnder  the  firm  of  B.  K.  BUSS  <fc  SON,  and  made  their  headquarters  here  in  the  metropolis.  Their  business  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  will  also  be  conducted  under  the  same  firm.  We  are  greatly  pleased  that  one  whom  we  know  to  be  fully  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  public,  which  he  has  already 
largely  secured.  Is  to  occupy  the  premises  so  long  devoted  to  kindred  pursuits,  and  which  otherwise  we  should  more  regret  leaving.  "With  the  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Bliss,  we  wish  him 
success  commensurate  with  his  increased  facilities." 


Seeds  for  the  Farm  &  Garden. 

per  ot.  per  lb. 
Beets— Early  Bnasano,  Improved  Early  Tornlp.90.15     $1.25 

Earlv    Blood    Turnip,    Orange    Turnip,   Long 

Blood,  LongSmootU  Blood 15  1.00 

Lon°-  Red  andYe:in\v(.;iohe   Mangold   Wurt- 

zel.  French  Sugar 10  7' 

CaRBVgk— Earlv  York,  St.  John's  I'av  Drumhead.  2".  2.50 

French  Sugar  Loaf.  Ualtersea.  Large  York 35  2.50 

Improved  Am.  Savov.  Large  I'.ergen.  IMvf.  V) 


FirH'  Dutch.  Lou 


1.25 


Cart 


Mamn 

furt.  Late  Paris.. 

ei:t— White  solid. 

M)wf.  Wlrte,  Ma 


1111  pi  <J\  l-U     .MIL.      -.H    '->>    .     I-.H  «■        1"     1  f '     "■     »"•  J.     V      illi 

Cauliflower— naif  Early  Tans,  always  sure 

to  head.... 

die,  Walcheren to        I 

-nmaiuK   Earlv  Er- 

packets  onbi.. 

M»lhl.  ( 'hrv-tal  White.    35        1 

h  Red, Nonesuch....     40 

Boston  Market,  a  superb  vavictv,  crisp  &  solid.      50 
Hood's  DwarfPurple,  Incomparable  Crimson 

Carrot— Blips'  Improved   Long  Orange,  iarge 

size,  and  extra  de^n  color 20       '. 

French  Long  Orange,  white  Belgian, Altrlngham. 15 

Extra  Eailv  Shmt.  L.i.lv  Horn 25        ! 

Cr< ■■niBtii- Extra    Farlv  Tiussian,  Long  Green 

very  earlv  Pile:,] v,' White  Spine.; 25       ! 

General  Grant,  20  to2Unehes  long,  flue  both 

forcing  and  open  ground per  pkt.. 

Early  Frame,  Short  Green.  Earlv  (luster 15 

Corn— Crosby's  Extra   Earlv  Sugar,  or  Boston 
Market,  very  tine.  ...)i  pt.  packets  only. , 
Extra  Earlv  Dwarf  Sugar,  small  ears,  very  early,  pint.. 
Darling's  Sugar,  Red  Cob.  Evergreen,  Mammoth,  pint. . 
Tuscarora,  Early  Burlington,  Smith's  White pint., 

Eqq  Plant— Earlv  Long  Purple,  Large  Bound. .      75     H 
White  Striped  Guadalonpe,  Scarlet  Fruited,  pits.  only. 
New  Black  Pekin—  new  and  extra  fine  for  the 
table ._. ._. pkt. , 


Drumhead,  Summer  Cabbage,  Malta 30 

Brown  Dutch,  Simpson's,  Green  &  White  Coss.  40 

Muskmelon'— Green  Citron.  Nutmeg,  L.  Yellow.  20 

Early  White  Japan,  very  early,  delicious  flavor.  40 

Earlv  Chri-tiana.  yellow  flesh,  earlv,  excellent.  30 

Watermelon— Mountain  Sweet,  flue  for  gener- 
al crop 15 

Mountain  Sprout.  Black  Spanish 


Peas— Carter's  First  Crop.  Waite's  Caraetacus— 

Dan.  O'Bourke,  earlv  and  productive,  fine 

Tom  Thumb,  grows  3  inches  high,  very  early.. 


McLean's  Little  Gem.  Advancer,  extra  fine. 

Champion  of  England,  lirsr-rate  in  everv  respect 56 

McLean's  Epicurean,  Drew's  New  Dwarl.  per  pint GO 

Peabody,  McLean's  Premier,  Wonderful,  Xpt.pht*..    50 

per  oz.  per  V> 

Peppers— Ear- e  <~we--t  M.-.untain,  S,|tia-h,  Spanlsh.51       5.00 

ILvdish— New  French  Breakfast,  flue  and  crisp,.       20        2.00 

Fr.  Olive  Shaped,  Scarlet  Turnip.  Long  Scarlet      15       1.25 

I'.aphanus  caudatus  or  Serpent  lladish,  edible 

pods packets  nnh/..  25 

SALStFT,  or  Vegetable  Oysters,  very  desirable. 


New  Tomatoes. 

Simo'EniTy  Cluster.— A  new  variety  introduced  the 

pa«t  season  from  Kuglaml,  which  is  thus  described  bv  the 
raiser.  "  Very  early,  of  extremely  robust  habit,  requiring 
tittle  support,  fruit  averaging  5  to  Cinches  in  circumference, 
round,  smooth,  of  flue  flavor,  and  enormouslv  productive- 
bearing  its  N- nits  in  grape-like  clusters  averaging  from  four  to 
twen i  v  in  eacli  cluster.  Ir  was  raised  by  Mr.  Sims,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Weddenson,  DuTwich  Common,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended bv  all  who  have  tested  its  qualitv.".  Per  packet,  25 
ceuts;  five  packets  for  $1.00. 


tbeoll    Large    H  d    Twnatn,    selected  and    perpetuated   by 


four 

be  one  of  the  flnest  tomatoes 
but  strong  in  habit,  never  shows 


careful  trial  it  has  proved  to 
possess.    Plant  very  dwarf, 

V  ciens  ot  being  stunted 


diseased,  verv  productive,  and  well  adapted  lor  culture 
under  glass,  as  it  will  stan  I  forcing  w:rlionr  drawing.  This 
varietv  grown  in  pots,  makes  really  beautiful,  decorative 
plants  tor  the  0'in^ei'vatory."  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  the  report  of  Trial  or  Tomatoes  grown  nt  Chiswick",  1S67. 
"TheOrangerield  is  tlie  eirliesr  of  the  large,  fruitful  sorts; 
It  is  verv  dwart  and  prolific,  bearing  the  fruit  within  six 
inches  o'(  the  ground.  It  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  collection."    25  cts.  per  packet;  five  for  $1.00. 

Cedar  TT111  Earlv.— A  new  American  varietv,  in  high 
favor  among  the  Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  ot  New 

York:  cont  ens  the  qualities  of  earliness.  size,  solidity,  nro- 
ilnerivenc^,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety. 
25  cts.  per  packet;  five  packets  for  $1.00. 

One  packet  of  the  three  above  varieties  for  GO  cents. 

Also,  the  following  well-known  varieties  Maupav's  Supe- 
rior. Tilden's,  r:\ti-.i  V.  niv  York.  Cook's  Favorite.  Mammoth 


Early  Appje. .Large  lied  Smooth,  Pi 

per  pack' 


White,  Large 


Seeds  fbr  Hedges. 

Barberry— verv  hard  v(  produces  a  fine,  compact  bedce— 
valuable  al}k>  for  it1*  fruit  and  security  against  intrusion 
from  man  or  beast,    loz.,  40  cts.,  4  oz.,"*l.50,  ponnd,  $5.00. 

Honey  I*oeusft  or  Three  Thnriiec!  Acacia.— 
Very  hardy,  affords  ample  security  against  all  intruders, 
well  ada-. ted  for  the  Prairies,  1  oz.,  15  cts.,  4  oz.,  S5  cts., 
pound,  $1.00. 

Osage  Orange.  1  oz.,  ir»  cts.,  4  oz..  33  cts.,  pound,  $1.00. 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 


spin-ach,  Round,  Prickly 

Flanders,  Lettuce  Leaved 

UAsrr,    Early    Summer    Crookneck,    Scallop, 


2.00 


Boston  Marrow,  Canada  Crookneck 25 

Hubbard,  the  best  lor  leer inni: "-.        ■  no 

The  seed  of  the  three  foregoing  varieties  se- 
lected from  the  purest  stock  In  the  country- 
quality  unsurpassed.— Yokohama,  and  Tnrhan, 

very  fine  flavor packets  only. .  15 

Mammoth,  Moon's  Vegetable  Cream  "        "  25 

Trnxip— Earlv  Flat  Dutch,  Strap  Leaved.  Tel- 
low  Globe,  Cow  Horn,  Sweet   German,  Long 

White  French 10       100 

Uuta  Haga— Purple  Top,  Laing's  Imp.  American.    10       ,  75 
For  ft  more  complete  list   of  Garden  Seeds,  sec  our  Cata- 
logue and  Guide  :  \\ t te  Ftowgrjmd  Kitchen  Garden. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco. 

Be  Snre  and  Get  the  Best, 

A  superior  lot  raised  by  special  contract  with  one  of  the 
most  successful  cultivators  in  the  Vallev  of  the  Connnetient 
Packets  with  full  directions  for  culture',  curing  and  packing, 


The  following  collect io 
establishment  for  the  pa?f 
known  iu  every  section  c 
most  showy  var 
rections  for  cul 
different  colors 

dts[ilav  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  priee  th 
in  separate  packets.    Tho«e  nnacqua' 


sent  out  from 


rdered 


th  Flowers 
perienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear 
of  disappointment. 

No.  1— contains  twentv  choice  varieties  of  Annuals $1.00 

No. 2 — contains  twentv  choice  varieties    of    Biennials, 

and  Perennials... 1.00 

"So.  3— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  ^Per- 
orating many  of  the  new  and  choicest 


No. 


in  cultii 
Prize  Flo% 


1.00 


n.  Car- 

c.tl'aufs 


the   fotl 


id  Picotee 
French  Asters.  Double  Hollv 
Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  recei- 

Bostase  free. 
0.5— contains  fifteen  verv  select  varieties  of  Green- 
house Seeds *3.C 

No.  6— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals.  Bien- 
nials and  Perennials,  including  many  new  and 


irennials .'. 2.50 

<o.  &— contains  twentv  varieties  ol'hardv  Annuals,  Bien- 
nials and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  Autumn 1.00 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  out 
>wn  selection.    Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selcc- 


discount  pro- 


Collectioas  of  Kitchen  Garden   Seeds. 


following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
re  being  taken  to  -ive  a  sulhritnt  nnantiTv  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re- 
quired in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  >*o.  .".  contains  r-r»  varieties.  P\'n 

No.  R,  contains  ?r,  v,irii  ti«s,    y  no 

"  No.  7,  contains  15  varieties    L00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  Bending  hi/ mail,  and 

will  be  sent  post-paid,  unon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 


No.  1,  $20.00;   No.2,  Sin.00;  No.  3,  $10.00;   No.  4,  $3.00 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  ea eh  Collection,  see  Catalogue 
pages  99  and  100. 

Ijiliuin  Auratum. 

New  Golden  Rayed  Japan  Lily 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

TVc  are  lirtppv  to  infirm  our  frionds  that  -vve  have  received 
a  larse  con-lsnment  of  tliis  ui:lL'Mirn'elit  I.ilv.  oi:lv  sixtv  cljis 

lioin   .T:ipan— in  Rph'iidid   i litidn.  wlncli  m n   ..n'LM'at 

greatlv  rediiei'rt  pi-ices.  This  species  is  repined  to  be  the 
most  beautilnl  of  all  known  Lilies.  Its  wonderful  propor- 
tions and  peerless  symnietrv  of  hloom  surpass  all  accounts 
iiiven  bv  travelers— and  plants  exhibitcrl  since  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  conntrv  have  move  than  realized  the  peat 
anticipations  of  its  wonderful  features.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  from  eicht  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  deli- 
cious fragrance,  ground  color  of  peariv  white,  w-ldch  Is 
often  Buffnsed  with  a  eoid'n  tint,  and'  elegantly  Btudded 
over  with  spots  of  rich  chocolate  crimson,  with  a  erdden  i  ay 
or  stripe  rnnnins  thronjrh  the  center  of  each  petal.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  besides  bein^  admirably  adapted  for  pot 


culture. 

Btrone  Flowering  Bulbs. 

second  size,    do.       do ftl.ria 

Third        do.    do.       do 7."i 

The  Trade  supplied  rpou  the  most  liberal 


?1.">0  each;    $1?,00  per  dozen. 
I?  9.03      " 
$  0.00      " 


Cabbages  Wos'th  Growing-. 


5.00 

s.oo 


of  pile 

per  on.  4  03. 

Earlv  Wakefield— Trflc  Jersey... .-....¥1.00  sn.50 

Kailv  y.n'k  and   T.-u-e  York/each. ...   0.55  0.T5 

Earlv  'VVinninsstaclt 0.40  l.r,0 

l.arsre  Earlv  c,  hweinfurt 0.7",  5.50 

Brunswick,  (True). 


Laree 
Pre    ' 


inm  Flat  Dutch. 
1  Ma 


0.50 
0.40 


1.50 
1.50 


Mai  dPlcad  Mammoth 

Ileil  nntch.  for  Pici.line 0.35         \:s>  4.00 

Fottler's  Improved  £runxicirk  (packets  only).      25 

A  one  ounce  packet  of  each  of  the  above  10  varieties, 
Including  small  packet  of  FotHer'?,  will  be  mailed  to  one 
address  for  Si.OO. 

A  common  size  packet  of  the  11  varieties  §1.50. 

NEW  CROP  OXIOIV  SEED. 


TVhite  Portugal. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  BY  MAIL. 


Ye  earnestly  request   our  correspondents  to  give  their 
tme,   Post-o.fftce    Address,    County  and   State,  distinctly 
itten  In  ftill.    All  orders  should  be  addressed  either  to 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Cox  5713,  N.  Y. 
Or,    Draw  No.  11,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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KNOX    FRUIT    FARM    AND    NURSERIES. 

150    ACRES    DEVOTED    TO    SMALL    FRUITS. 

I>escx*iptive    and     Illustrated     Catalogue     of     64    pages    Furnished 

for     1 0     Cents. 


GRAPES. 

10  acres  of  vines  for  sale,  1,  2,  and  3  years  old. 

Mr.  Batkiivm,  Sec.  of  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, says  of  our  present  stock  of  vines:  "His  slock  of 
young  vines  is  as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  best  of 
equal  extent  and  variety,  within  my  knowledge  at  this  time. 
The  Assortment  of  varieties  is  very  complete,  embracing  ail 
the  popular  kinds  in  good  proportion— the  supply  of  Con- 
cord and  Ivesia  specially  large  and  One.  The  prices  I 
gard  as  quite  reasonable  for  the  quality  of  the  stock.  E 
tag  known  Mr.  Knox  for  many  years,  I  have  the  fullest  con- 
fluence that  his  mode  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  the  quali- 
ty of  Ms  stock,  will  give  entire  satisfaction.'* 

We  guarantee  our  price  to  be  as  low  as  the  same  quality 
of  a  genuine  article  can  be  had  anywhere,  and  can  furnish 
stock  of  any  grade  desired. 

"Wc  claim  SUCCESS  in  Vine  and  Grape  growing. 

For  List  of  very  large  vines  for  immediate  bearing, 
see  page  109  of  present  No.  of  Agriculturist. 

Send  at  once  10  cts.  for  the  New  Edition  of  our  Catalogue. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For  many  years  we  have  given  Strawberry  culture  very 
earnest  attention,  and  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  collec- 
tion which  is  uuequaled  anywhere.  Our  success  in  grow- 
ing fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  commanding  the  highest 
prices,  at  home  and  in  distant  markets,  is  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  oar  judgment  in  reference  to  varieties,  mode 
of  culture,  marketing,  &c.  For  full  particulars  send  if)  els. 
for  Small  Fruit  Catalogue. 

The  past  season  with  us  has  been  very  favorable-,  for  the 
production  of  plants  of  the  best  quality.    While  floods  have 


prevailed  in  the  East,  and  drouths  in  the  West,  the  weather 
with  us  has  been  every  tiling  that  could  be  desired.  Asa 
consequence,  we  are  now  able  to  offer  an  immense  stock  of 
plants  of  the  very  best  quality,  including  Jucunda,  (No.  700), 
Fillmore,  Golden  Seeded,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Wilson,  Agri- 
culturist, and  all  other  desirable  varieties. 

JTJCIMDA-OUR  NO.  700. 

Is  without  doubt,  much  the  most  valuable  Strawberry  wc 
grow.  For  illustrations,  descriptions,  testimonials,  &c,  see 
Dec.  No.  of  Agriculturist,  page  461,  and  Catalogue. 

We  offer  strong  plants  as  follows  : 

13    for 81.00 

50   for 3.50 

100    for 6.00 

300    for 10.00 

1000    for 50.00 

At  the  price  per  dozen  and  single  hundred,  we  will  send 
plants  by  mail  when  desired.  Larger  quantities  by  Express, 
the  purchaser  paying  Express  charges. 

For  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  leading  varieties- 
select  lists  for  Home  and  Market  purposes,  including  early, 
medium,  and  late—  offers  of  pot  gvown  plants  for  imme- 
diate bearing,  and  much  other  valuable  information  in 
reference  to  Strawberry  Culture,  send  10  cents  for  our 
Catalogue  of  64  pages. 

RASPBEKKIES. 

The  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  Naomi,  and   Dnlir- 

ing,  are  now  attracting  much  attention.    Our  supply  of 

I    these  varieties  is  equal   to  any  demand.    Also,  of   Hornet, 

Pilate,  Fianconia,  Kiitiuu].  and  Brinckle's 


Orange,  Im.  Black  Cap,  Purple  Cane,  &c,  &c 

See  our  Catalogue  lor  prices,  select  lists,  Ac. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

The  Kit  l  ii  I  i  n  ii,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  Black- 
berry  now  offered.  Oar  supply  of  plants  Is  large  and  supe- 
rior.   Also,  of  Wilson's  Early,  llochelle,  and  Dorchester. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  American  Seedling  is  entirely  free  from  mil- 
dew—a strong  grower,  and  enormous  bearer.  Fruit  very 
excellent,  and  superior  to  many  larger  kinds.  Our  stock  of 
plants  of  the  above  is  very  large.  Also,  50  of  the  best  Lan- 
cashire varieties  imported  this  season. 

CURRANTS. 

We  have  been  preparing  for  years  for  the  present  im- 
mense demand,  which  we  knew  would  arrive,  for  this  very 
excellent  fruit.  Ouretock,  without  doubt,  is  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  country,  and  comprises  all  desirable  varieties. 
We  invite  special  attention  to  our  offers  in  Catalogue— of 
Cherry,  Versa  ill  a  ise.  Fertile  de  Angers,  White 
Grape,  Victoria,  La  Hatlve,  and  Black  Naples. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Very  flue  roots,  1,  2,  and  3  years  old. 

RHUBARB. 

Myatfs  Linnreus  and  Victoria.    Best  varieties.     , 

POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich  (the  best  early),  Hariiton  (the 
best  late).  We  offer  3,000  bushels  of  the  latter  this  season, 
of  our  own  growing. 


For  Complete  Lists  of  Small  FVnits    Jay  Mail,  see    February    IVo.  of*  Agri. 
CTiltixrist,  page  ^*-3,  and  43cl  page  of"  Catalogue. 


ALL    ORDERS     ENTERED    AS    RECEIVED,    AND    FILLED     IN    ROTATION,    OR    AT    TIME 


BY    MAIL. 

KAOX'S  COLLECTIONS  OF    VEG- 
ETABLE &.  FLOWER    SEEDS, 
NEATLY  PUT  IP,  AX© 
POST-PAID. 

COLLECTION  No.  1,  PRICE  $10. 

Comprises  the  follovlllg.  suitable  for  cropping  a  garden 
of  HALF  AN  ACRE,  producing  sufficient  vegetables  for  an 
ordinary  sized  family  throughout  the  year.  viz. : 
Bean-  '    Valentine,    Early  Mohawk  or  Six 

Weeks,  and  Large  Lima. 
Cauliflower.— 1  pkt.  Early  Erfurt. 
Cabbage.-    .  '"  '• '  'i  Early  Oxheart,  Early  Wtnningstadt, 

Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead. 
G'elery.-i  pkt.  White  Solid. 
Cresa.— S  oz.  Curled. 

Cucumber.— 1  pfet  each  E:iriy  Frame  and  Long  Green. 
Carrot.— H  oz.  each  Early  Horn  and  Long  Orange. 
Corn.— 1  pint  Large  Sugar  and  Stowell'a  Evergreen. 
Egg  Plant — 1  pkt.  New  York  Improved. 
Lettuce — 1  pkt.  each  Early  White  Cabbage,  Curled  SI- 

lesian  and  Drumhead. 
Melon  (JIu8k!,-S  oz.  Green  Citron. 


DESIGNATED    BY    PURCHASER. 

Melon  (Water).— 1  oz.  Mountain  Sprout. 

Beet.— 1  07..  each  Extra  Early  Bassano,  Early  Blood  Turnip 

niul  Long  Blood. 
Okra,- X  oz.  Dwarf. 
Onion.-';  oz.    each    Red    "Wether sn eld,    White    Silver 

Skinned  and  Yullow  Danvers. 
Parsley.— M  oz.  Extra  Carled. 
Parsnip.— 1  oz.  Hollow  Crowned. 
Pepper.— 1  pkt.  Bull  Nose. 
Pumpkin.- 1  oz.  Cashaw. 
Peas.— 1  quart  each  Landreth's  Extra  Early,  Champion  of 

England  and  Blue  Imperial. 
RndisH.— 1  oz.  each  Early  Frame.  Early  Scarlet  Short  Top 

and  White  Tmnip  Rooted. 
Squash.— 'i  oz,  each  Early  Yellow  Bush.  Boston  Marrow, 

and  Hubbard. 
Spinach*— I  oz.  each  Round  Leaved  and  Prickly. 
Tomato.— 1  pkt.  each  Tilden,  (true,  very  fine,)  Extra  Ear- 
ly, and  Large  Smooth  Red. 
Turnip.— 1  oz.  each  Red  Top  Strap  Leaved,  Purple  Top 

Ritta  Saga. 
Herbs.— 1  pkt.  each  Sage,  Sweet  Marjoram  and  Summer 

Savory. 

COLLECTION   No.  2,  PRICE  $5. 

Comprises  one-half  of  No.  1,  same  varieties ;  will  crop  a 
GARDEN  of  a  QCARTER  OF  AN  ACRE,  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  a  small  sized  Family. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  SENT  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

Collections  which  are  Highly  Commended  for 
their    Utility  and   Excellence. 
Assortment  No.  1,       8  new  and  superb  varieties $1  00 


1  00 
3  00 
i  00 


Our   Ne-w  Descriptive  Seed 
Catalogue, 

Gives  full  descriptions  of  NEW,  RARE  and  MOST  DE- 
SIRABLE varieties  of  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS. 
Plain,  Simple,  and  Full  instructions  for  sowing,  planting 
and  after  management— prices  in  packages  or  by  weigbt.  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  and  much  other  valuable  Information. 
Sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

.T.    KNOX, 

Grower  and  Importer, 
P.  O.  Box  155,  137  Liberty.**., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the   5th  of  the  preceding  month. 


TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.    Less  than  i  lines,  S5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting  i,  S'* per  line. 
Business  Notices— S3.50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
Implements,  of  the  latest  and  best  improved,  and  of 
every  variety  required  lor  the  Farm  and  Garden-— Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  These  are  manufactured  mostly  by  our- 
selves, and  ui-'  fr'.hi  tiurrantcd  in  all  respects.  Catalogues 
furnished  on  receipt  oi  stamps. 

E.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  1D1  TVater-st.,  NEW  YORK. 

SEED  POTATOES 
New  English  Varieties. 

Wheeler's    Milky  White.-A  Seedling   from  the 

Fluke,  a  second  carle  ninety  <u  deliekms  tlavor.  and  in  col- 
or as  white  as  milk,  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  disease, 
highly  prized  by  English  cultivators. 

Monti's  Priflc.— -1  very  early  Kidney  Potato— of  me- 
dium size,  and  of  excellent  quality— tine  for  forcing. 

British  Q,ueen.— Early  and  of  fine  quality. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  snpplv  of  the  above,  we  offer 
them  in  One.  Pound  Packages  n„l,/.  which  will  he  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  Oue  Dollar  for  each  package. 

All  orders  fur  the  foilonina  tarntOs  received  previous 
to  the  30th  of  M  uch.  will  be  tilled  at  the  prices  quoted,  after 
which  prices  will  bo  subject  to  variations  m  tlie  market. 

feck.        bush.        bbl. 
1.00  $3.00  $8.00 

Hanson 3.00  6.00  15.00 

Gleason 1.00  3.00  7.50 

Calico ....   1.00  3.00  7.50 

Cuzco 75  2.50  6.00 

Early  Sebec  1.00  3.00  7.00 

Early  Stevens 75  2.00  6.00 

Dykeman 1.00  3.00  7.00 

Early  Sovereign 1.00  8.00  7.00 

Jackson  White    75  3.50  6.00 

Patterson's    Celebrated    English 
Seedlings. 

Napoleon,  Victoria,  Irish  Blue,  Scotrh  Blue, 
Skerry  Blue,  Forfarshire  Red,  Regent,  Seed- 
ling Rock,  also.  King  of  the  Potatoes,  Early 
Frame,  Reel  Regent,  Sutton's  Early  Race 
Horse,  and  Early  Hands-worth,  (the  two  earliest 
known),  etc.  Four  Pound  Packages  of  either  of 
the  above  varieties  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Six  packages,  $5.00; 
twelve  packages,  $9.00.  No  less  than  SI  worth,  nor  more 
thanone  variety  in  apackage,  tcill  be  sent  by  mail. 
Our  Descriptive  Potato  Catalogue  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX. 

II  Park  Row.  New  York.  Box  5712,  P.  0.. 
Or,  ail  Main-sl.,  spriiiutielrt,  Mass. 

New*  Varieties  of  the 
FRENCH   HYBRID  GLADIOLUS. 

The  improvement  in  the  recently  intiolueed  sorts  is  very 
great,  some  of  the  shadings  are  superb,  and  entirely  new 
combinations  of  colors  are  offered.  For  descriptioussend  for 
our  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1868. 
J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.. 

15  Johiv-street,  New  York. 

Gladiolus,  Lilies,    Tuberoses, 

Tigridias,  &e., 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTINC. 

Full  descriptions  of  these  may  l>e  found   in  ouv  new  illus- 
trated priced  Catalogue.     Mailed  on  receipt  tit  in  el-. 
Address  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

348  Washins-ton-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Strawberries,   by  Mail. 

NAPOLEON  III. 

The  fluest  amateur  berry  in  cultivation,  §3  per  dozen. 
PERPETUAL.  PINE. 

A  new,  perpetual  variety  of  the  Pine  class,  £5  per  dozen. 

JUCUNDA,  75  eta.  per  doz,;  $5  per  100. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  with 

descriptions  ol  tlc-bc-l  n:uive  aiol  fop  i-n  varieties. 

EDW'll.  J.  EVAXS  &,  CO.,  York,  Pertn'a. 


AMERICAN 


nical    Crate    and  Baske 
upact.  and  well  ventilated. 

nted  in  all  the  fruit  -rowing  districts. 


Nanseinond  Sweet  Potatoes   for  Seed. 


iicccssfnlly  grown  at 


proper 
of  directions,  etc." 
gs,  "Warren  Co.,   Ohio. 


All  the  New  Tomatoes. 


C  LTlITls  Lv  Ci.iliB,  31*  Washington-^..,  Boston,  M;iw, 


HARISON    POTATOES. 

We  offer  3000  Bushels  of  this  superior  potato,  at 
lowest  market  price. 

Send  10  cts.  for  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue,  and  Illus- 
trated Potato  Circular. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E4GLE  SEED  SOWER. 

Best  hand  Seed  Sower  in  use.  Prices  $G  to  $18.  The  seed 
jv  di-miiuied  I'Vii  Reciprocating  Seed  Box;  there  are  no 
mechanical  movements  inside  the  Box.  Clipper  Wheel 
Hoe  for  pulverizing  the  soil  and  destroying  weeds.  Has 
adjustable  hlu!r>*  and  ban  die.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.    Address 

E.  D.  &  O.  U.  REYNOLDS, 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

THE   DELAWARE    LITERARY    INSTITUTE, 
FRANKLIN",  X.  Y..   has  full   equipment,  and   offers  u 
thorough  business  or  scientiiie  education,  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  W.  JONES,  A.  SI.,  Principal. 

Prang's  American   Chroinos. 

IN  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS. 


Prang's  American  Cu 
of  oil  and  water  color  pai 
done  that  it  requires  the 


'■simile  reproductions 
tbfully  and  skiim.il  I  v 
-     xpert  to  detect. 


the  difference  betwi 
For  every  purpose 

rooms  drawing-rooms,  nm -*:■."-,  or  chambers,— nothing  :_. 
exijuisitely  beautiful  as  these  L'hromos  can  be  obtained  for 
the  same  amount  of  mouev.  No  other  ornaments  of  the 
same  cost  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  adorn  a  home;  to 
cultivate  a  love  for  Art  among  the  people  at  large;  to 
brighten  up  the  dwellings  of  every  class  of  our  citizens: 


to  teach  the 


.  by  their  silent   yet  refining 


to  love  thM.eantiiul  in  Art  and  in  Nature.  Hither- 
to. Art  has  been  arisrof-ratk:  in  its  associations,— none  but 
the  wealthv  classes  could  afford  to  bin*  tine  works  of  art; 
but  chromo-iirlioL'i-aphy  has  changed  all  that,  and  hron-M 
exqui-ire  paintings  within  the  reach  of  everv  family.  It  is 
doing  for  Art  what  the  printing-press  did  for  Literature. 
Let  no  family,  henceforth,  be  without  a  tew  classical  books, 
and  one  ..r  two  uia-terlv  paintings,  I'.oth  should  be  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  complete  a  home. 

Send  for  *'  Prang's  Chromo;  a  Journal  of  Popular  Art," 
and  see  whal  we  have  done  and  are  doing  to  popularize 
Art.    It  will  be  sent  to  you  free.    Address 

L.  PRANG  &  CO.,  Boston. 


HEXAMER'S  PRONG-HOE. 

The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.    It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work   better   than  any  other 
tool.    Every  fanner  and  gardener  should  have  it. 
Price,  per  piece,  $2.50;  per  dozen,  $24.00. 
Circulars  sent  on  application.    Address, 

KEISIG  &  HEXAMEtf, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OtLAJVO.    GUANO. 

Important  to  Farmers,  Planters,  and  all  who  use  fertilizers. 
See  Advertisement  in  February  Xo.  of  Agriculturist,  last 
page.  JOHN  C.  SAKDY,  58  Bouth-Bt.,  New  York. 


PEACH    GROWERS'    CO.— Advertised    in   Jan. 
No.,  offer  Shares  at  sin.  expected  shortly  to  yield  100  to 

?na  pel  et.  annuailv  :  with  choice  fresh  Fruit  daily  in  its  sea- 
sun  if  di-sired  bv  suhseriliers  in  N.  York  and  adjacent  cities. 
F..V  Shares  or  explanatory  <  irenlars.  applv  to  E.  D.  DKAKE, 
Jin  Broadway,  i  Insurance  office.  Room  1.) 


For  Sale  Cheap. 

The  Lease.  Stock,  Crops.  Tools  Sash  and  Fixtures  com* 
plete.  of  a  Small  Fruit  and  Market  Garden,  containing 
twelve  acres,  also  ten  acres  meadow.  Ground  in  prime 
oriler,  tall  sown  crops  in.  two  acres  excellent  Strawberry 
beds,  one  acre  prime  As|eir;ie.us  I'lenty  of  Manure.  Plants, 
Seeris,  ,v-c.,  ami  ever\  thin::  lonlvt.r  spring  work.  Will  he 
sold  lor  mii'-ti  less  than  its  value,  as  the  owner  has  other 
business.    Call  on  or  address 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nursery  for  Sale. 

A  rare  chance  for  a  man  with  a  small  capital.    Address 
Lock  Box  58,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1rOR  SALE.— A  Farm  of  500  Acres,  first  quality 
■    French  Creek  bottom  land,  in  Crawford  Co.,  Penn.,  near 

Camlnidir i  tie  Miami.'  ,'. :'  -  >  >       '"   -  ■■  :-.  II.  K.    Timber 

'Ton-.-  .         '  .'    .  !  .!_•■  barns,  in  fair 

'milf'oud'birchard, 

Rockdale.  Crawford  Co..  Penn,  or 
HENRY  R.  CO  WELL.  720  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 


FOUR  DAIRY  FARMS  for  sale  3  to  6  miles 
from  Berlin,  wis.,  300  to  500  acres  each,  improved, 
stoked,  and  well  watered.  Excellent  wheal. corn,  timothy, 
and  clover  lands,  two  to  three  miles  from  a  cl,ee-e  factory, 
five  miles  from  a  depot.    Address. 

M.  L.  KIMBALL.  Berlin,  Wis. 


Interior  by.  T.  IIOYT. 


Seaville.  Cape  May  Co.,  N.J. 


w 


E  WANT  an  active  partner  to  take  an  undi- 
ided  %  interest  in  our  Apiary.  The  best  of  refer- 
yen  and  required. __F^rj>;n'tjeiilars  address 


If  you  want  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Ros-'s  or  Beddintr  Plants,  send  for  our  priced 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Of*  New  York. 

Office    No.     135    Broadway. 
Cash  Capital    -    -    -    $2,000,000  00 
Assets  Jan.  1, '68    -    $3,623,896  78 
Liabilities    -    -    -    -        $107,490  55 

FIRE 

AND  INLAND 

INSURANCE. 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  Prcs. 
A.  P.  WILLMARTH,  V-Pres. 
J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Sec. 
GEO.  HI.  LVOV.  AsVt   Sec. 
T.  B.  GREEVE,  i*  Ass't  See. 

D.  A.  HEALD, 

General  Agent  and  Adjuster. 

W      |{\0\  makes   most  liberal  offers  of 

"•  ■«»-i-"' "'-r-^»-  SEED  BY  MAIL.  See  Feb. 
No.  of  Agriculturist,  page  71.  and  present  Xo.,  page  111. 
His  seeds  are,  FRESH    and  altogether  RELIABLE. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs  for  Sale. 

First  Premium  awarded  us  for  the  best  breeders,  at  our 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair  in  September  last.  Also,  a  Special 
Premium  recommended  by  the  Inspecting  Committee,  on 
our  herd  of  twenty-five  head,  under  G  months  old.  These 
premiums  were  taken  over  a  display  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  head,  principally  owned  by  parties  from  Chester  Coun- 
ty. We  are  as  choice  in  selecting  for  those  who  order  of  us, 
as  we  would  be  in  selecting  for  exhibition.  Pigs  of  any 
age  shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ev- 
ery purchaser  is  guaranteed  living  stock  in  the  best  of  order 
and  of  the  purest  blood  in  our  county.  For  Circular,  address 

JAMES  YOUNG,  JR.,  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs  for  Sale,  by  the 
original  shipper  of  this  popular  breed.  S<th1  for  Circu- 
lar on  breed  inn  and  nmmiLreiiicnt.  TIlO*.  wnop,  Doe 
Kan,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PREMIOI  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS    for  Sale. 
F"r  Circular   and  Price  List,  addrt ■«    II.  '1  KMPLK  & 
CO.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

t^WINE.—  27  pages  devoted  to  Breeding,   Feed- 

►^  ing.  and  the  <?cni-ral  manaLcmeni  of  swim-,  ^-nt  to  any 
address  nil  rt'C-ipl  of  2.i  cents.  Worih  ten  times  irs  cost. 
Even-  i.irmer  rdnmld  have  it.  ,\ddn.->s  JAMES  YOl'NG,  Jr., 
Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ASH  MERE    GOATS.— 150    Cashmere      Shawl 
Goats,  selected  in  Ask,,  by  Israel  S.  Dlehl,  for  sale. 


c 


THE  NEW  YORK 

Importing,     Breeding,    and     illannfactnring    Co., 

A.  i»I.   13 AI>STIv!>  &,  CO.,  Age*., 

68  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

Importers,  Breeders,  and  Dealers  in  Thorough-bred  Stock 
of  all  kinds.  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep.  IIoss,  Dogs,  Poultry. 
Pigeons  and  Habbits.  Stock  bought  and  sold  on  Coromis 
siou.  A  record  kept  of  all  stock  placet  in  our  hands  for 
sale,  and  also  of  wants.  Orders  and  Commissions  solicited. 
For  Circulars  :nl'lri>»   i-  above. 


[EW  EDITION  of  SILVER'S  NEW 
POULTRY  HOOK  tells  how  to  have  fresh 
9  everv  week  in  the  year.  No  one  owning  a 
•  of  fowls  should  he  without  a  copv  Sent 
for  fit)  cents.     Address 

L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


EGGS.     EGGS. 

From  Imported  and  Preminm  Stoclc.     Ovei 
varieties.    For  Circulars  address 

A.  M.  HALSTED  &  CO.,  Agents 
03  Pearl-st.,  New  Yo 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING   from  White   Leghorn, 
Brahma.  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  and  Golden  Sea- 

hi!_-ht  llantam  fowls.    Selected  >loi  !,   tnd  ol'pL-rlect    purity. 
$1  prr  c.07..:  4  doz.  oi'  more  sl..Vi  i.er  doz. 

N»A.  SHU  IE,  Exeter,  X.  H. 


FIRST     MEDAL 


UPERIOR  BRAHMA    FOWLS    carefully    bred 
from  prize  stock.    Inquire  of 

J.  S.  CLAUK,  Tivoll,  X.  Y. 

GGS  from  finest  Brahma  Pootra  stock  in   the 

cunntrv.  havinir  taken  premiums  at    all  the  late    exliihi- 
-  •■vemv-iwo    Hounds   a    Pair.    JAMES 
I..  X.  Y. 


BRAHMA    EGGS    from   pure    imported    stock 
fowls,  yerv  large,  and  nearly  white,  pea  combs.  1:1  eggs, 
82.00;  53  eggs,  SCO".     Address 

U.  s.  CAIlPE.N'TEIi,  llye.  Westchester  CO.,  N.  T. 

RONZE  TURKEY  HENS  and  Crevecreur  hens, 

or  pullets,  wanted.    The  turkeys  must  be.  of  large  size. 

State  weight  and  price.    O.  G.  SNYDER.  Buckeystown,  Ml. 
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BRAHMA    POOTRA    EGGS    for  batcbSng.    $3 
per  doz.,  packed  and  delivered  to  EzpreswOfflcc. 

BUFF    COCHIN    EGGS  for  hatching.    $5   per 
doz.,  packed  and  delivered  to  Express  Office. 

S.  M.  SACSDEBS,  Port  Iliclimond, 

Staten  Island.  New  York. 

EGGS— Brohmns  weighing  20  lbs.  the  pair;  also 
I'rnm  While  Leghorn  uMli  yc-lh.TV  l.-L-s.pure.  $'.' n  iloz.  A 
few  choice  corks.  HENRY  VINE,  Mai  (incite,  Wis. 

SGGS  from  Hrst-class  Brahma  Fowls,  ?2  per  doz. 

isilviTScalirinlil  Hantaan.  $1  per  doz.     Dclivere'l  to  Kx- 
prcsson  reeeipl .  ,.r  price.     W.  I'.rc.wn. Hampton  Falls, N.  H. 


SEW,  CHEAP  A\"D  VERY  USEFUL.  ! 

OITlt  >EW  ST1LF,  PATENT  «'AI.- 
endar,  tor  1*N,  is  now  rea.lv,  and  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid, to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  lil'lecn  cents.  Every 
Couutius-Uon-e  ami  i  ifflce  should  have  one. 

~"      SAMUEL  UOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

"Charles  Downing."— This  fine  variety  was  raised  hy  J.  S. 
Downer,  of  Todd  In.  Kv.,  ami  is  con-idered  the  lic-l  new 
i.m-.wn.livsiich  men  as  Charles  llowninz.of  N'ew- 
lmr-li".  I'rof.  Thiirber.  Horticultural  Editor  of  American 
Vi'icnUnrist.  Titos.  .Median,  Edit  or  of  Hardeners'  Monthly, 
ami  others  Charles  Downing,  who  fruited  this  variety  last, 
season  s-ivs  it  is  ccrtainlv  verv  promisin-'.  and  from  what  I 
iiave  -eel!  lliis  season,  think  it  will  prove  an  acqni-ition.  and 
p,r  \  i"or  produetiv.-ness.  sjze,  and  ()nalit\,  e,.nitiineil.  ilniik 
|  -nneiaor'to  a  n  v  new  sort,  plants?-.,  doz.;  f:\  inn;  sell,  liiou; 
siliie  '.-,n  in.  The  following  iiave  been  selected  from  ml  varie- 
ties, all  are  native  seciilinzs,  very  promisins,  except.  Per- 
pet  nil  Pine.  .Inenmla.  and  President,  these  are  from  I' ranee. 

Globe,  verv  laru'o,  splendid,  f>.  doz.  $10,  100. 

renner  See, lliir,-.  extra  line.  S'J.  doz. ;  *10.  100. 

Glocdes  rerpetn.il  Pin'\  everte>:irinz  v.uieiv,  Imported  di- 
rect from  Mr.  CI  nabs  bv  me  last  year,  said  to  be  large, 
sweet,  cverbeavitiL',  PI.  doz.;    $10,  100. 

Eonievn's  Sc'lliii'.:  proini-es  to  be  mneli  more  valuable 
than  Wilson,  quite  as  prodnetive  and  firm,  laru'e,  bright 
scarlet,  sweet,  $1.  doz.;  $:0.1Ml;  $75  per  1.000. 

Harrison,  a  splendid  new  varietv,  tine.   $.'.  doz.  ;  $10.  10(1. 

Market,   larite.   productive,  very  early,  $.>,  doz. ;  $10, 100. 

These  0  varieties,  one  doz.  each,  $'i.OO. 

Great  ISippowam,  immense  size,  sweet,  $1,  doz.;  $:!.  100. 

.Jucunda.stroii-lv  reeominemleil.  very  la  rue,  $1 ,  <]"■/.:  $1.  inn. 

Durand's  Se-!liii-  better  than  .Jtieunda,  $1.  doz. ;  $1,  100. 

Hulibard'3  Seedbni.  larjc,  productive.  $l.doz.;  $1,  100. 

President,  equal  to  lOr.  Xacaise  in  size.  $1.  doz.:  $4.  100. 

Stiir-'er  Seedling,  larze.  pro-lnelive.  firm.  $1.  doz.;  $:;,  ino. 

Xc-ro,  laree,  novel  color,  nearly  black,  $1.  doz. ;  $1,  100. 

Ella,  law,  earliest  lieirv  known,  firm.  Iine.$l.  doz  ;  $1.  100. 

Philadelphia,:!  promisin i  vnriet  v.verv  earl  v,$l,  doz.,  *:;.  100. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  a  nianidliceut  berry,  $1,  doz.;  $5, 100. 

These  nine  varieties,  one  doz.  each.  $5.00. 

"White  Alpine.  sweeteroui:h  wnhoutsmtar.  $1.  doz.;  $:1100. 
Hed  Alpine,  a  creat  bearer,  continuins  late. si,  doz.;  $:1.  l"fl. 
Mend's  seedlim.'.  a  verv  line,  lareje  varietv.  $1.  doz,  ;   $:,  100. 

This  entire  eolleetion.  ineluiiinz  Charles   I'owiliie-;,  *r>.l>0. 

Address  WM.  S.  CAHPliXTEK.  156  Kcadc-st.,  New  York. 

GOOD    PLANTS. 

100   or  Less   sent  Post-paid  by   Mail. 

STRAWBERRIES:                                Doz.       100.  1000  10,000 

Philadelphia,  verv  earlv 50c.     J2.00  $13  $100 

-names'  Mainin.inlh,  larse 50c.        3.00  30 

Dnrand  SeeilbiiL'.  lar-e. 50c.       3.00  20  ISO 

Stilf.-er  Seedlin-  larac 50c.        3.00  20  ISO 

r.ippowam.  1  ,t 40C.        2.00  10  90 

Lenni-'s  White,  foiev 40c.        1.50  10  00 

Green  Prolific,  late 30c.       1.00  5  40 

A-rieullurist.  large   30c.        1.00  4  36 

Jucnnda  (Xo.  7n0i 40c.       2.50  IS  150 

Golden  liueen.  late 50c.        2.50  20 

CUBS. Downing,  new .      $4.00      25.nO 

■. hed. -G  imKv.  1...I.  -carlet         40C         1.00  5  40 
AVdson'n  A I  Mil  v.  I  low  ma's  Proline.  Ere  neb  s Hi  104,  Cut- 
ter >'a-'lling  Starr'aS lling,  Ida,  and  Metealf,  3u  cts.  per 

dozin;  -J  ei-.  per  Hill.;  $:;  per  1U00;  $25  per  10,000. 

RASPBERRIES:                                 Doz.       100.  1000.  5000. 

jio.dii::-  I'd  10;  Cap.  Early 50c.      $2.50  $20  $75 

P.ei-eii'.  Thumb— .  verv  early.      $6.00      50.00      500 

Philadelphia,  Standard 2.00     15.00     140      600 

Clarke  large        6.00     411.00     350 

Ellisdale.  vigorous    6.00      50.00 

BLACKE.EC.KlCs;  

Kittatinnv 2.50      15.00      140        600 

W  ilson's  Earlv,  .No.  1.  extra 8.01      50.00      400      1500 

••        \o  2,      "     4.00      20.00      180 

i;..  .1  Callings....       1.00       3.00 

Kittatinnv  Hoot  Cuttings 50       2.00 

lllaeklieiiv  Hoot  Cut  till  ^s.planted  where  int  muted  to  grow, 
■re    certain,  ami    will    attain    larger   size    by  fall,  than 

Ibrccd  hot-bed  plants.    Anv  person  planting  1 t   minings 

mi  ni-lied  bv  mi'  nun'  have  the  privilege  ,,l  Idling  all  vacan- 
cies a  mi  good  plants  next  rail,  at  hall  One  price  then  soldat. 
Printed  directions  how  to  plan;,  sent  with  each  order. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

DREER'S    GARDEN    CALENDAR 

FOR  1S68  contains  select  lists  of 

VEGETABLE  AND    FLOWER    SEELS, 

all  the  best  new  varieties. 

New    Rosea,   Verbenas,    Geraniums,    Fuchsia    Bedding 

Plants,  Gladiolus.  Dahlias,  etc..  Small  Fruits,  Books,  Implc- 

ln'-nts.  and  all  other  article's  appertaining    to  the    trade,  108 
illustrated,  will  be   forwarded  upon    receipt  of    a 
stamp.  IIENI1Y  A.  DREER,  Seed-grower,  etc., 

No.  711  Chcstnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Largest  Collection  of  Tomatoes  in  the 
Country. 

See  Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide.  N'e-v  English  and  Ameri- 
can Seedling  Potatoes;  for  description  see  Washburn's 
Ainaleiir  Cultivator's  Guide.  Seel  to  alt  applicants  on  re- 
Ceipl  ol  25  els.      Ad. II--.  WASHBURN   &  CO.. 

II.. Ill  Hall,   BOStOD,  Mass. 

Gladiolus  a    Specialty. 

WelmHo  attention  to  our  new  lit  of  Gladiolus,  contain. 
Ins  all  tH.    now  varieties.    800  ournow  Illustrated 

«i&'»^9B'^Pt0fWC'cW«ACOBft 


FLUSHING 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

will  be  furnished  at  retail,  and  also  by  the  100  or  1,000.1 
The  stock  includes  every  desirable  variety  of 
FRUIT    TREES, 

AND  OF 

IiAWN    and    STREET    TREES. 

More  tlmn  200  varieties  of  Evergreens  arc  offered. 
CLARKE  RASPRERRY, 
Early  Wilson  and    K  iiun  inny  Bl.-icUbcvrics, 
and  other  small  fruits  can  be  furnished  by  the  100  and  1,000. 
PARSONS    &    CO.,  Flushing,  IV.  Y. 


THE  BEST  PLANTS  of  the  BEST  VARIETIES 
Blackberries,    Raspberries,     Strawberries.     Currants. 
Grapes,  &c.  arc  the   cheapest.    All  wanting  such  will  con- 
sult my  spring  price  list.    Sent  free. 
Purity  warranted.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


TIIE    NEW     DOUBLE     PETUNIA 
66  EDWARD     BECH." 

FROST  &  CO.,  Kochester,  N.  Y.„offer  this  magnificent  Pe- 
tunia t«>  Mu'  public  for  the  first  time. 

'['his  variety  we  consider  the  handsomest  and  largest  ever 
offered.  ;iin!  is  so  considered  by  :ill  who  h;ive  seen  it.  It  is  a 
lino  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden,  and  none  should  be, 
without  it. 

Price.  $1  per  Plant ;  $0  per  Dozen. 

Colored  lithographs  nt  The  above  plant  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants  on  receipt  ol'-'o  cts.  for  each,  but  to  purchasers  of 
one  dozen  plants  one  [date  gratis. 

Address  FROST  &  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  X.  T. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables, 


Whitlock's   Horticultural  Advertiser 

issued  monthly  from  the  Office  of 
"ALL.    NURSERIES    IN    ONE," 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Price  $1.50  per  annum,  and  a  Concord  and  Iona  Grape 
Vine  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry  (Fixe  Plants)  for  Noth- 
ing.   Single  copies  15  cents. 

The  demand  for  this  journal  has  been  so  great  we  have 
determined  to  make  it  a  monthly  of  first-class  Horticultural 
information. 

The  March  No.  will  contain  articles  from  the  following 
well-known  writers. 

Select  Hardv  Herbaceous  Perennials— By  P.  Barry. 
Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees— By  Wm.  Webster. 
Ornamental  Shrubs— By  A.  S.  Fuller. 
Flowers— By  James  Vick. 
Cranberries— By  A.  B.  Crandall. 

What  Constitutes  a  Healthy  Vine— By  Dr.  A.  Merrill. 

The  Comparative  Demand   and  Supply  of  Fruit— By 

S.   K.  Todd. 

Tiik*Cueraxt  Worm— By  Rev.  J.  Copeland. 

Also,  the  Prices  Current  of  All  Nurseries  and  instructions 
for  planting. 


asparagus. 

:  year  old  plants  SI   per  100,  $7  per  1.000,  jr.:o  pe 
II.  H.  BIWW.V,  -New  L'.ruiisM-ick,  N.  J. 


EARLY  GOODRICH  ,t  HAMSUN  POTATOES, 
and  other  varieties.  All  potatoes  sent  out  are  of  fine 
size,  smooth,  etc.  Seed  Potato  :md  Vegetable  Plant  Cata- 
logues mailed  free  to  all  on  application. 

D.  H.  CP.OWS,  New  Brunswick.  N".  J. 


WILSON'S  EARLY,  KITTATINNY  AND 
Lawton  Blackberry  Plains,  Philadelphia.  Miami, 
and  Doolittle  Black  lap  Haspl-errr  Plants,  also  Strawberry 
Plants  in  lar^e  or  small  ijuatuiu  s,  for  -:,ir  bv 

DANIEL  McLAI  P.Y, 
Cold  Spring  Small  Fruit  hi     i. 

NewBrimsui      ,  X.  J. 


Japanese  Striped  Leaved  Ma.^e. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  fully  confirms  all 
that  has  been  said  in  ha  lav.n.  an  1  it  is  n..w  acknowledged 
by  all  f  ' 
as  the  J 
ducd  ill  many  years. 

Packets  of  nVl  Seeds.  ^-,  cents  :  .".  reicl.cis  for  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SON,  11  Park  Kow,  New  York. 


Apple  and  l»ear  Seed 

nf  the  ver>' best  riuality— for  sale  111  lots  to  suit,  at  Hie 
lowest  markei  nrlce. 

P..  K.  BLISS  4  SON',   11   Pail:  Bow,  New  York. 

Farm  fof  8^1c>,  or  Work  on  Shares,  desirable 
and  verv  thoun.  >;*>  acres,,  a  *'<n,  near  New  York, 
.'iMI'romr.  ...  ftill 


ATTENTION  —All  Wanting  Farms.  —  Cheap 
farms  and  fruit  lots  tor  sale,  at  the  Junction  of  the  West 
Jersey  ami  Cape  May  llaili'Oads,  :s  miles  south  of  Philadel- 
phia. Soil,  line  loam,  superior  for  all  crops;  country  rolling 
cnoii-li  for  heaulv  and  ul ilitv:  climate  mild  and  provcrl.ially 
healthy;  water  soft  and  pure.  Xo  feyer  and  ague.  Clreu- 
lais.  u i \  in _r  lull  information,  sent  free.     Address, 

IV.M.  AUIMTT,  Olas-horo.  X.  J. 


Fruit   Farms  for  Sale  at  llammontoii. 

The  best  fruit  soil  In  the  Union,  good  markets,  fine  cli- 
mate, pure  water,  irood  society.  Some  yery  desirable  and 
valuable  Farms  now  for  sale  here  at  from  i:,liO  to  hull)  dollars. 
Also,  land  not  oyer  1  '■■  mile  from  Railroad  at  311  dollars  pel- 
acre.  Terms,  easy.  Send  lor  paper  laving  full  in  format  ion  to 
B.  J.  BYRNES, 
Hanimonton,  Xcw  Jersey. 


FARM    for  Sale— :.00  Acres   near  R.    R.    Depot, 
Churches  and  Schools.  10  miles  west   of   Schenectady. 

(I I  buildings,  soil    unsiir|.a-si'd.    Price    Si;  ihhi  ;    h:il f  c;isli. 

Apply  to  J  AS.  BARCLAY,  Scotch  Bush.  Montg'y  Co..  X.Y. 


VALUABLE  Fruit  Farm,  near  Hammonton  ;  15 
Acres;  IX  in  Grapes;  :lc.  Raspberries  and  Blackber- 
ries;   |,  Mri\v|,,.|  |j,.„;  •...  \\" |       1 -o.ls  I  (.no  sl  illon  ;   uood 

location  for  Nursery.    Price  SHOOO;  part  mac  remain. 

A.  FARMi.U.  Klhiood,  N.  J. 


w 


ANTED. — Next  summer  on   a  fruit    farm  an 

:perienccil  married  farmer.    Small  family  preferred, 
bcral.  R.  IIIU'I-KR,  Vmeland,  New  Jersey. 


TATEM  &  DAVENPORT, 

Produee  Comruit>sion  Dealers,  and  Shippers  of  Fruit  and 
Truck,  Nos.  1.  2,  and  4  Del.  Ay.  Mark.-r,  Pliihidelphia. 
Consijrnnientt  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Standard 
varieties  of  S.-ed  potatoes,  wari'anted,  .-liinpi'd  to  all  points, 
pronerlv  packed.  Shipping  orders  put  up  :it  lowest  market 
rates.    Terms  Cash.—  Correspondence  soUctted, 

BEES. 

Imported  and  home-reared  queens.    Prices  reduced.   Send 

st;u no  [ni'  circukir  and  price  list.    St.  Julius ville.    Montnom- 
ery  Co.,  N.  T. M.  QUI N BY. 

ALDERNEY  CATTLE,  imported  and  out  of  im- 
ported ;  also.piire-hred  U^vU.  Address   G.VT.  FAHLEE, 
Cres^kill,  K.  J.,  on  .Northern  II.  i:.,  1  hour  from  Xew  York. 

Greatest  Novelty  of  the  Season. 

RED    SWEET    CORN. 

This  Is  a  new  varietv  produced  by  crossing  the  old  red 
■with  the  white.  The  producers  f-uv  Unit  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  variety  lor  the  I  able,  so  tender  that  a  person  without 
teeth  can  eat  it.  It  is  also  of  larire  size,  sweet  and  mellow, 
or  fat;  when  in  eat  ins  order  it  is  pink,  but  mm-  to  a  brnrht 
red  when  iliv  ;  should  not  be  cooked  until  tlie  ears  are  well 
filled.    Price,  per  pkt.,-^5  cts.         WASIir.niv  &  ni, 

HortT  Hall,  Doston,  Mass. 

Russell's  Improved  Sweet  Corn. 

The  earliest  in  the  country.  For  sale  at  243  State  st..  New- 
Haven,  Conn.     All   that  want  the  genuine   can    net    it   for 

twenty- live  cents  per  package; each  package  >nt a, ns  enough 
to  plant  sixtv  hills.  Sent  bv  mail  to  anv  pi  <•■•■  m  tin-  I  nin  i\ 
postage  paid,  bv  addressing  " 
"    ucloi 

CALYIX  RUSSELL. 

Flower  Seeds !   Flower  Seeds  !  ! 

FROST    &    CO., 
Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,N.Y., 

HftYe  just  received  from  Europe  a  fine  collection  of 
Flower  Seeds,  which  they  offer  for  the  Spring  of  18G8. 

Catalogue  sent  to  all  annlicants  upon  receipt  of  Postage 
Stamp.    Address,  FROST    *fc    CO., 

Genesee  Yalley  Nurseries,  r^chester,  X.  Y. 

Choice  Seeds  from  Rhode  Island. 

Barrett's  Early  Cabhage,  as  good  as  Brunswick,  price  23 

cts.  per  package.  $1  p--r  «z.  Brunswick,  rai-ed  bv  John  Fot- 
tler.  *1  per  oz.  Jersey  Wakefield  50  ct-,  p.-r  oz„  $ti  per  lb. 
Green  Savov  ::o  els  j.er  oz,.  -*1  per  lb.  White  French  Turnip, 
the  purest  in  tin-  country,  £1  per  lb.  Hed  and  Yellow  Onion. 
Blond  Turnip  Beer,  Earlv  White  Dutch  Turnip,  Late  Bound 
Turnip.  Morn  and  Orange  Carrot,  Asylum  sweet  Corn.  Early 
Xarragansett  Sweet  Cum,  and  various  other  Reeds  of  our 
own  growing.  i"r  w  hidi  we  were  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  New  England  Fair  tin-  j>a-t  seas-.n.  A 
ranted.    Send  orders  to 


SEEDS  and  POTATOES  IN  THE  WEST. 

.  Glcnson,  and  other 
e;  also  a  collection  of 
ie  growth,  and  all  from 
riety  and  quality  In  the 
Bust.    Catalogues  witn 


Early  Goodrich.  Iln 

"Tieties  "  * 

llblet 
West,  and  as  low  In  pr: 

V8T" 


SWEET  POTATOES    FOR    SEEI>. 

We  have  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  the  above  named  Sweet 
Pniutoes,  which  we  oiler  tn  those  wanting  Reed  the  coming 
spring  at  reasonable  prio 


^EED    POTATOES. —Genuine  Early  Goodrich, 

f3  Earlv  Setter.  nw\  Om„,,  s,.,-,|  l-,,i:it,„  -.  l  ,i ■-<?  ami  liantl- 
somc;  deilTered  loNewTork.  or  Hnrii'oni.  <  nim..ai  fdper 
barn-l.      A.l.lr.  ^.  I:.  \V.  i  .1:1-.  in  U.I>.  i     i i..  I  -m, 


T^nE  newWIBE  TKKIXIS  will 
last  a  lice 


r  flowr-r  tririlen.  wri 
Aim  •  ^tsauii  pr!i 


>\  II.J.JAM  W.  WILCOX, 
'     -  -       jUUitlerown,  C.-mrtj 
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GARDENING     FOR     PROFIT. 

(BY    PETER    HENDERSON.) 

This  work  lias  attained  a  larger  sale  In  one  season  than  any  other  book  ever  published  on  Gardening  in  this  country.    Its  teachings  are  the  experience  of  20  ye 
products  for  the  great  market  of  New  York,  and  are  alike  applicable  to  private  or  Market  Gardening.    Price,  §1.50  by  Mail,  prepaid. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1SGS,  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed   to   till  applicants  for  23  cts, 
rare  plants,  price  23  cts.    But  to  our  custo 


'  Illustrated    Catalog 


s  ot  last  season  the 


ailed  i 


mnmmm  & 

FOR 


MARKET    fiARDEXERS    AMD    OTHERS. 


Asparagns,  Slant $  1"  cts, 

Beets,  Early  Bassauo,  Short  Top  Round  20  " 
"      Henderson's    Pine    Apple,  Long 

Smooth  dark  Blood 23  " 

Cabbage,  Early  trite  .Jersey  Wakefield.. 1.30  " 
"            Early Ol  Heart,  YVinniugstadt, 

Dutch 10  " 

"  (Late)    Flat    Dutch,  Bergen, 

Drumhead 40  " 

Ca.rrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange 20  " 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  Nonparlel..  1.50  " 

Celery,  New  Dwf. White,  Boston  Market.  1.00  " 

"        White  Solid,  P.ed  Solid JO  " 

Cucumber,  lVliite  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

Green 15  " 

Egg  Plan*,  New  York  Improved  Largo 

Purple 1.00  " 

Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  White  Sum- 
mer   40  - 

Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Skillman 50  " 

"         (Waten  Ice  Cream,  Mt.  Sprout, 

Black  Spanish 20  " 

Okra,  Tall  and  Dwarf. 20  " 

Onion,  lied,  Yellow  lluteli,  Haulers  25  " 

'•         Wliite 40  " 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled     15  " 

Pumpkin,  Cheese,  Connecticut  Field..  10  " 

Railisll,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet..  IS  " 
Salsify,  Wliite  Oyster  Plant.  Seorzonera, 

Black  Oyster  Plant 20  " 

Splna.cn,  P.onud  and  Prickly 10  " 

Sqtlash,  White  and  Yellow  Bush,  Crook- 
neck 15  " 

"         (Late!  BoatonMarrow,  Hubbard.  2".  " 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  P.ed,  Fejcc 30  " 

Turnip,  Red  Top,  Wliite  Dutch,  Yellow  10  " 

"         Rutabaga 10  " 

Herbs,  Thyme.  Sweet  .Marjoram 50  ' 


Beans,  (flush;,  Valentine.  Kefug 
hawk 


Ho 


'*         (Pole;,     London    Horticultural, 

Red  *  i anberry 

'■         Large  White  Lima 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Asylum,  Evergreen 


15.00 
1S.00 
6.00 


Cedar  Hill  Early  Tomato. 


This  variety  (illustrated  above)  as  tested  by  us  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  combines 
the  qualities  of 
E.VBLIXESS, 

GOOD  SIZE, 

SOLIDITY,  and 

PRODI  CTIVEXESS, 
Id  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety,  and  consequent- 
ly we  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  either 
for  private  use  or  lor  Market  purposes. 
Price  25  cts.  per  packet ;   $2.50  per  doz. :  $15.00  p.-r  100, 


Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide  to  the 

FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

NOW  READY. 


CABBAGE   SEED, 
IMPROVED   BRUNSWICK. 


A    de 

Vaunt" 
of  over 
til  V  iri 


st,  Shortcs 


-st  Fi 


cities.  1" 


1  Vegetable,  lor  ISliS,  will 
be  fouud  described  in  the  above  work. 

The  following  testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can 
be  multiplied  tiy  hundreds. 

[From  Frank  Leslie's  Publishing  Mouse,  V.7  Pearl  st..  N.  Y.) 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  No.  599,  Mac  iffld,  1S61 

"Now, wilh  the  advent  ot  Spring,  the  Amwki  It  I  n- 
V'Tor.'sGrn.K  to  the  Flowcrnud  Ki'ch,-n  i.a.  .:.'-.:-  I 
by  Washburn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will  be  found  mos-  n.etul 
for  those  who  dctiglit  in  Horticulture.  It  contains  a  list  of 
o.iOil  varieties  ot"  Flowers  and  Yetreini'les,  which  should  ccr- 
tainlv  he  vartetv  euougli  to  satisfy  even  the  most  lastidious- 
lv  dt'tticult. 

"Will  Messrs.  Washburn  &  Co.  favor  m  with  another 
copy  of  the  An  \ti:ii:s'  lirii.i-;.  as  n,  ■  ..;;,■  we  received  from 
them  was  placed  in  the  office  library  for  i.-t  ri  ni 

[From  Mr.  Jolm  Masters.  W.uii.-.-i       1.  . 
"Your  1. CIHE  cam,- safe,  and   pie  i-e,  in.-  iuu-ii  ;   it  is  the 

best  I  ever  saw.     I  h  «  tain'  a  selection  ol  seeds,  which 

please  forward  as  soon  as  p  sslblo." 

[Finn,  Mrs.  E.  Fitzgerald.  K.  S  mbornion.  Belknap  Co..  N.H.I 
"Itiswith  great  s.i.-t  :.-n. .n  and  pleasure  I  have  studied 
its'  (,i  ii. it.  I  have  esteemed  it  highly.  Its 
of  valuable  information;    reliable,  plain   and 


6i  a.'ti.Ml.  and  attract tvely  conveyed  ;  ju 
?gluncr  wants." 
[From  T.  Hill,  Esq.,  Oakland  Cottage 

"It  is  without  ex, ''■],'!'  i  t  .     '     -      .  ' 
str active  work  I  have  seen,  for  amate 
closed  order  please  forward  as  early  as 
[From  Miss  Deborah  W.  M  Her,  _W.ii,   ,, 


Ind., 


:  what  every  new 


ndolph  Co., 
nd  Kitchen 


"  I  have  received 
Garden,  for  which  y 
valuable  lor  all  wlio 
bles.    But  praise  fro 
itself  to  any  one." 
[From  1. 1.  Green.  Elchart.  Logan  Co..  111..  March  6th,  ls(,;.l 

"Your  beautiful,  interesting,  ami  useful  tfriDE,  is  at  hand. 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  gentlemen." 
(From  Mr.  B.  F.  Slanlev,  Greenville.  S.  ('..  March  6th,  196TJ 


■  Thanks  for  . 
ant,  useful  and  ii 

Tastefully  boui 
post  paid,  in  pap, 


■  AM.tm'i:  GciuE.    It  is  indeed  plea 
id  in  cloth.  "  .■,,',,;-,•  l  p 
WASHBIIRS    i'i  it  . 


crosby's  Early  sweet  corn. 


e.irlv  su:t  for  this.     1'cr  p: 

per  pinr.  50  cts.;  per  quart,  si     Sf.t  post-paid  !■-  :mv  address 

on  receipt  of  price.  JAMES  J.  II.  *iUICGOLiT, 

Maibleliead,  Mass. 


UM'.  p: 


Seed  Warehouse,  No.  10  Southern  k.  t;>... 
fcg*"  Correspondence  in  Engli: 


'    G'.Tm:- 


Bdston,  ilae 


A  Sixty  Pound  (Cabbage ! ! 


lieest  specimens  ot  t 

in-,   ion 


has  been  the  ,:.uii]i: 
fair  in  the  Fnited  States  and  Ca 
upon  my  continued  care  to  kee 
mixtures  and  fully  Up  to  its  pr 
packaec  has  a  fine  engraving  o 
witii  very  full  directions  for  ct 


ini/^it'  from  tlic 

>verv  Stale  in  the 
|...-r  tew-  years  it 

'erv  Aerieulttiral 

■  public  mav  relv 

i    all  a.l- 

i,l.     Kaeli 


JAMES  J.  H.  OP.EGOUT.  Marhlehcad,  Mna. 

OSAGE  SEED! 

Wai  t  anted  fresh  and  good.  By 
the  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Hundred 
Bushels,  at  low  rates  by  the 
quantity. 

Printed  instructions  for  preparing  and  planting  the  seed 
will  be  sent  with  each  lot,  if  desired. 

F.  K.  PHCEJJIX. 

Blooinington,  McLean  Co..  Illinois. 

HOICE  GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS  IX  COL- 
lections  the  finest  assortment  ever  ottered.  Fre  paid  bv 
mail.    Cat  ilogues  to  any  address.    By  the  100  or  ^000^ papers 


Stemmed,    and  very 

rreil.  'lhe  Boston  Market 
ce  to  any  other,  and  to  show 
-  market,  we  will  state  that 
■■■    lie-    past    season,    and  all 

best  variety  for  either  early 
,  ,„■,     a   good  head,  when 

■  '  '•  -  .  ami  requiring  onlv 
iilv  is  excellent.  Mr.  John 
.-,  i gin  , i.  >rot  the  well-known 
11-  i,,  -tit.-  that  he  considers 

!'.-,■  :  seen ;  lie  has 
season  in  Sd  ii  -  fn 


i  Hie  couu- 

r  ..■■  - i,t  pack  iges, 

-i  ..Iter  a  small  qnaiititv  of  the  Earlil  /:■,./■,„ 
s, .  ',  tin-  l.e-t  V;n  i,.'\  f,r  market,  or  f.milv 
'-  |er  package.  Bv  enclosing  the  amount 
c  will  for.vard  the  seal  free  In- mail ;  send 
earl  v.  as  our  St.. ck  is  limited.  Send  for  Circuit!  is,  and  Cata- 
logues of  Seeds.  A.  SCHLKGEE  *  Co.. 


per  'jt.   per  bwsk 
Peas,  (Early),  Dan'l.  O'Rourke,  Ex.  Early 

Kent %  3j    •'       $  ?.« 

"     (Secontl  crop).  Champion,  Napoleon, 

Bine  Imperial i{ 

PLANTS  A\D  ROOTS. 
Onion  Sets,   Yellow   Danvers,    Yellow 

Dutch 41 

"  '•       "White 51 

per  bu*k. 
Potatoes,  Early  Goodrich $3.50 


'.'.«'! 


Gle 


'..c<J 


per  bbl. 
$  S.00 


Sebec 3.00 

Hanson 7.50 


Asparagus  Roots,  (2  years  old).  $1.50  per  100;   f  10.00 

per  1,000. 
Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Liuiiunis.  S3  per  doz. ;  A15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants,    t'.'old   Frame',  Wakefield,  si.","  per 
100;  £10.00  per  1.000. 
"  '•  Hot-bed,  75  cts.  per  100;  $8  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  "     "     ^'J.'O  per  leu;  flj  per  l.ono. 

Horscradisli  Sets,  ?1.00  per  100;  $7.50  per  1,000. 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Implements, 
send  for  general  Descriptive  Catalogue.  All  seeds  sent  free 
by  mail  at  the  priews  named,  except  Beaux,  Com,  and  Peas; 
for  these  S  cts.  per  lb.  must  be  added  for  postage. 

LAWN    GRASS    SEED. 
"Central  Park  Mixture." SO.OO  per  bustle). 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING. 

AND   MARKET   GARDENERS, 

67  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 

THEODORE  CH.  WENDEL, 

IMPORTER  &  SEEDSMAN, 
516   Washington-st.,   Boston,   Mass., 

WENDEL'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  for  186*  of  Flower  and 

Garden  Seeds  will  he  roadi  to  send  out  bv  middle  of  Janu- 

-  new  and  rare  varieties  fresh  import 

able  houses  ill  Europe.     Sent  to  all 

.      t-naid  for  a  cents,  and  a  stamp. 

I  oflcr  fresh  imported  Pear  Seeds  at  the  following  low 

price: 

50B  ?100.00  2:.  lb  $50.00 

101b  $  23.00  lib  *  2,50 

free  of  chare-,  on  receipt  of  money  or  C.  O.  D. 
A  List  of  Tree  and  Forest  Seeds  free  on  application. 
Address,  THEODORE  CII.  AVEXDEL,, 


VEW  FRAGRANT    PERPETUAL  JAPANESE 

i-^  Honevsuckle.— This  charming,  new,  climbing  Holiev- 
suckle  was  broc'ht  fi..in  Japan  s  .me  ve.,rs  sinee  bv  luv 
lriend  Ilr.  Hall,  a  di-t  iiiaui-he.l  ainateui-.  who,  often  in  com- 
pany with  his  guest  Mr.  Kobert  Fortune,  delighted  in  collect- 
ing the  rare  and  curious  plants  of  that  country.     This  plant 


i  the 


all, 


address.    » 

B.  M.  WA 

meat,  Plvn: 


13'  of  L.  bracliypoda  and  L.  flexuosa,  but  is  superi- 
hcr  Honevsuckles  on  account  of  its  abundant  ami 
loom,  vhieh  coiitinu.-s  without  intermission  from 
oer  until  seMt-  eld  v,.-  ,ther.  Add  to  this  its 
_:.  e  ■-  i  .-id  growth,  and  entire  hardiness. 
-;    ■      .'.'- will  see  that  here  Is  a  plant  of  great 


-,-.  w.  re  -  ■  I  me  by  Dr.  Hall  fro     . 

s.  Steamer  Niagara. and  that,ha\  iug  stood  six  verv 
iters  with, nit  anv  protection  whatever,  I  am  able 
ce  that  r/.e.ve   beautiful  t 


|.l ants.  etc.  Fruit  and 
■us  hedge  plants,  r,,ses, 
iptive  <  atalogues  to  any 


Boston  Market  Dwarf  Celery. 

The  verv  best  in  cultivation,  bciir^  very  solid,  and  of  com- 
pact, dwarf  growth.  The  no-ton  market  gardeners  will  use 
no  other.    Price,  25  cts.  per  packet,  or  $1  per  onnce.    Also, 

IMPROVED  BIU7NSWICK:  CABBAGE  SEED. 

of  our  own  growing.  Tliis  variety  teas  first  introduced  by 
0"r  Mr.  Schleget,  price,  25  or  50  cents  per  packet,  or  *  1  per 
ounce,  free  bv  mail.  We  offer  a  lar^e  andwll  selected  Steele 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  seeds.    Send  for  a  Catalogue, 

Write  your  address  plain. 

A.  SCHLEUEL  &  CO.,  10  South  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Z3T"  Correspondence  in  English  or  German.  _^J 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 
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New,  Rare,  or  Choice  Seeds. 

I  send  out  to  the  Public  my  Annual  List 
Of  New,  Kare,  and  Choice  Vegetables. 
Having  b  en  the  original  liitrodiu-erorthc 
Hubbard  Squash,  Marblcliead  TCanimoth 
Drunilicad  Cabbage,  "Tlaiblelioacl  Haui- 
nioth  Sweet  Corn,  and  many  other  new 
Vegetables,  I  am  ever  ready  to  introduce 
to  the  Public  ever}'  new  vegetable  product 
that  comes  to  my  notice,  that  I  think 
worthy  or  their  attention. 

Fottler's  Ixfsovsd  Brunswick   Cabbage.  —  [The 

entiii  d  of  all  havd-heuding  Drumheads,  grans  heads  )•;  to 
IS  inches  in  diameter,  in  !ih  days  ;  a  new  cabbage  vtrt/  pop- 
afar  with  nutiketmen.) 

Marblkhead  Mammoth  Cabba«e.-(  Th<  largest 'cabbage 
hi  the  worbl '.  low  b. . n  aroint  to  weigh  from  '2.">  'to  IH)  lbs.  in 
almost  e eery  Stab:  in'the  Union.  Sc'my  Circular,  Sc:d, 
p'tr,  ;  1  n-.'c  tin  oiiginni  introducer.) 

StoneMa^on  Cabbaoic.—  {Large.  hard-h< adiug,  short 

stomp.  AbOlU  eery  plunl  tin  nn  ucr,  u-pl  s.  I  a  f.ite  load  ; 
il  is  a  hard,  rand  tweeter  cabbage  than  Flat  Dutch.  In 
ha'f-ounc,  packages.) 

Cannon  Ball  Cabbage.—  (  This  motor.*  with  the  )I7«- 
rigstadt.  with  heads  alKjul  a*  round  and  hard  as  a  cannon 
ball.) 

LenoumonoV  Mammoth  CAri.iFi.ow'Er..  —  (DOUbUeSt 
Hi,  'iruisf  of  a'ltht  Cauliflower  fami/i/.  Very  reliable  for 
beading.) 

Carter's  New,  Dwarf,  Mammoth  Cauliflower.— 

(Very  early,  hardy,  larger  than  Walchercn  ;  excellent  for 
farcing  or  fur  general  me.) 

Early  Dwarf  ERFURT  Cauliflower.  —  (The  most 
compact  growing  of  a"  Hie  dwarfs ;  excellent  either  for  farc- 
ing or  for  gem  ral  use.) 

Chinese  CAr.r.Aon.— <  The  lea  res  a  re  more  tender,  and  the 
flavor  more  agreeable  than  that  of  common  calibng, .  i 

Ornamental  Kale.— {Foliage  .  '■  gaol  in  structure  and 
color,  verv  orna/tnu/al.) —  New  York  Improved  Large 
Pi-rple  Ego  Plant.— i  Of  larger  size  and  richer  purple 
than  common  kind.  i  New  Long  Eaf.lv  Purple  Egg 
Plant. — (.1  decided  intprarernent  in  eitiiness  em  common 
Early  Long  Purple.)  Striped  Quahamjpe  Egg  Plant. 
— (Elegantly  stti/sd  ueith  trhite.  red.  and  yellow  ;  good  for 
tattle  use.)  Chinese  Scarlet  Egg  Plant. — (Of  a  mag- 
tuficent  scarlet  color.)  Marei.ehead  Mammoth  Sweet 
Corn. — (This  has  tuken  the  first  prize  at  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition, of  the  Mussu.ii  or.  Its  Horticultural  Society  tiro  seu- 
sons ;  ears  weigh  from  Itvo  to  time  jiemuds ;  excellent  for 
lah'e  i,.<,.)  Mammoth  French  Squash.— ( (.irons  to  weigh 
from,  100  to  300  «M.)  Vegetable  Caterpillars.— (The 
s.rd  vessels  resrinbb  the  natural  animal.) 

Snake  Cucumber.  —  (Grows  three  feet  and  more  in 
length,  coiled,  and  re.rij  like  a  stud,  with  hi*  head  raised.) 
Xorciton  Giant  Cucumber.— ("  The  finest,  longest,  and 
most  prolific  cucumber  cultivated"— a  'great  English  Seed 
Firm  says— and  it,  ought  to  be.  as  they  charge  me  or.  r  107 
do""t-s  u  pound  for  the  seed !  1  send  ten  seed  in  each  pack- 
age.) Lawton's  Prolific  Long-podded  Pea.  —  {  The 
longest  ptddedof  all  jteas.  ■■some  pods  having  from  t, n  to 
twelve  p.as."  to  lb-  ■  Liigli.bm.-u  say.)  Comxodore  Nitt 
Sugar  Pea.— (.1  remarkably  du-arf  siting  ji.-u.  growing 
no  higher  tlian  Tom  Thumb.  Pods  and  all  ate  eaten.  \  Bay- 
ard Taylor's  Watermelon.— i  .1  rem  'org.  hybrid  -,.,- 
Perennial  Lettuce.— {.Distinct  from  nil  oilier  ra- 
rie/'iis;  leaves  used  as  salad,  or  si: red  as  sj.imn-h. >  Cedar 
Hill  Tomato. — ((jf  this  nan  tomato  the  Horticulturist 
says:  "  Thutfar  no  ttxtato  has  equalled  it  in  en' 
ductivcness.solidily  mul  Itavar"  My  s,  eel  came  directly  from 
lheorigi,m'.,r.    Packagi  of  either  of  the  ulsire  vuri 

Id,.  ■<  u, Hi  mil  directions. for  cultivation,  and  war- 
rant* i    tree  '•<''■■  <■■>  chaser,  at  35  cents  each.) 

Improvi  i>  \  Mini.  \\  sivoy  Cabbage.!//,  •tds.larrje.very 
reliable-,  <  .'•'.  '■'-  d  rith.r  for  family  or  market.  The  Savu/s 
ave  th,  /■  it'ler.st  ami  i ichtsl .lluror.  d  of  nil  ciblmge.)  Early 
Pancalier  Savoy ,'  Early  T'lm  Savoy  ;—<each  of  these 
{I  o.i  Sag*  earli' r  than  Fatly  York:  rem  ■-we.  I  a, id  I,  n- 
derl  ••>'  .,:.)  Little  Pixie.—  i. Msul.  ,  duns 

•  artier  than  Forty  York,  mul '  jmjliably  ivitr,  tin:  /,, 
are  the earliest  of  oil  cultliages  ;  heads,  remurknb.'t,  fiord, 
lender,  ami  sw.cl.)  BORNEL'3  King  of  the  Dwarfs.— 
I.I  large,  conical  eulibag,  ;  cry  early. \  Schweinfurt 
<>i  intal.— i  This  ii.ii' early  eobbog.  from  Franc-  is  the 
earliest  of  all  large  Drumheads  :  lands.  VI  to  Is  inrhes  di- 
ameter, not  r.vy  hard.. but  vinavknbly  tender.)  Field 
Cabbage—  <  tiroun  as  green  fodder  for  sto.-k.can  be  cut 
times.)  Jersey  Low  Kale,—  i  t,ron-s  sir  f„t  hi,,/, 
or  more  ;  husgi-i.i  murk  satisfaction  at  act  fidd,  r  for 
milch  cows.)  Dates'  Extra  Early  Sweet  Corn.— 
(Wrinkled  kernel,  siceel,  excellent ;  conns  in  just  before  Cros- 
by's 1 

i  rosby's  Early  Tutot  Rowed.— (. I  derided  acuui- 
sition.  This  is  the  ,avli.st  su-cl  c,r,,.,,f  ,,  ,/,»„/  mark' I 
she;  tender  and  sweet. i    Mexican  Sweet  Corn.— (Both 

the  sir..  I.  d  ami  t,  ml,  r.  si  of  a'l  Corn,  athuudr,  ,/t  run  testi- 
fy.) Mammoth  Flint  Corn.— i  Ears  are  V\  inches  hint, 
•-natures  at  far  north  ««  Central  New  England  I— OLd 
Colony  Sweet.  —  i  Y,  ry  pmlitctire  ;  ears'.  In,-,,, .  ,',  ,„/,,. 
sweet.  Does  well  either  North  or  South.)  Hubbard 
Squash.— !&.</.  pure.  I  tens  the  original  iu/rodur.r  ,,f 
this,  the  tidiest  of  all  winbr  sguudi  ,.i  American  Tur- 
ban Squash.—  (The  dryst.  ninst  t/ruined.and  sivtrsl  of 
aU  fall  squashes.)  Pure  Boston  Marrow.— My  variety  'is 
the  p-tr.st  new  to  Is-  fiiuiid  in  this  country. I  Improved 
Long  Ureen  Cucumber—  i  l'ln.  tu,,„,t  of  the  long  green, 
i  McLean's  Little  Hem  Pea"  — i.-I  great  tie- 
guisi/ioii.  u  uiiiikbd  ,.o  I.I:,  Champion  „f  England  grow. 
ing  but  uls'ut  a  foot  Ugh.)  Carter'-  First  Crop.— 
(About  a  tveek  earl/.r  than  Fatly  Dun.  ifji,,,.,!.. 

Tom  Thumb  Pea.— {firows  in  ,.,w  eil0r. 

mouslyj  pods,  large  and well  tilled;  very  early.)   )■ 
New  Dwarf  Marrowfat— i  //  ....  d  du-arf 

Marrow  fill    cultivated.)       Caractacus     Pea.  — 
Waite  d-  Co..  of  England,  semi  litis  out  as  a  week 
than  any  other  sort.)    Giant  Wax  Bean.  —  t  The    u-<u_- 
beans  are  always  string  beans ;   tlte  new  pole  variety  excels 


in  length  and  width.)  Yard-long  Bean. — t.l  curiosity  : 
ixxls  grow  aver  two  feet  long.)  Fe.iee  Bean.— (  The  hardiest 
and  earliest  of  all  bans  ;  itt/rod'-c,  d  from  F<j"  Isluruls.) 
Ward's  Nectar  Melon. — {F.cc  edinglij  spicy,  sw.el.  rich, 
ami  delicious.)    Phinney's  Watermelon.— i  Ibd-fleshed, 

Tims,    irho  rem',/  r„,l  su.-c  ,  ,1  uith  any  Ol/t- 

'f  variety  hare  done. Urn ly  with  thzt.)  Extra  Early  York 
TOMATO.— \Off  good  size.  Very  early,  ami  exceedingly  pro- 
lific. Many  'have  adopted  this  as  their  earliest  kind.) 
Keyes'  Early  Prolific— ( This,  though  not  thirty  dugs 
earlier  than  every  other  sort,  is  cry  profile,  utrly,  cry 
SWee'l,  ami  keeps 'remarkably  n-,11  aft,  r  rip,  ni ,,,,.) 

Mal'Pay's  Suterior  Tomato.— i  X,  u-.  and  c  ,-y  jtromis- 
ing;  early,  large,  smooth,  cry  thick:  flavor,  excellent.) 
Foard's  Tomato. — (Xew.  large,  thick,  u  little  llul,d, 
solid,  i 

Eureka  Tomato. — (New  ;  appeurs  to  /„■  a  cross  /„  lire  n 
common  sorts  and  the  bush  variety.)    Mammoth  Chihua- 

UVA.— {Sum.  times  Weighs  o  or  :',  lit...  ;  Otu  t.niiulo  h,  ujiiug  ,/ 
quart  meature.)  Duthng's  New  Blood  Turnip  Beet. — 
{This  took  tin  first  prize  nt  lust  Annual  Exhibition  of  Mas- 
surhusetts  Ilorticultuc.il  Society.*  Castelnaudaky  Beet. 
—(A  Frerwh  variety,  baring  a ■  rich,  mil-like  flavor;  very 
dark  purple,  street,  and  tender.)  Crapandine  Beet. — 
t  Outi  r  skin  lib:  bark  of  a  tree.  The  French  esteem  this  as 
lest  uf  all  .for  table  use.)  White's  Very  Deep  Red  Beet. 
—(A~  new  first-class  English  beet.)  Yellow  Turnip  Beet. 
—i.Xew;  color,  gulden" yellow  ;  cry  early,  street,  and  ten- 
der.) Yellow  Ovoid  Mangold  Wurtzel. — {New;  for 
cuttle;  of  IT  varieties  this  rin/ip,d  the  most.)  Early 
Croekek  Onion.— (The  eaiii-st  of  all  tin  yellow  sorts; 
quality,  superior.) 

Stiped-leaved  Japanese  Mai^;:.  - 1  i'f,  bores,  striped 
with  white,  purple,  and  gc  n,  on  v\  ry  ornamental  and  at- 
t  luetic:. i 

Turner's  Incomparable  Dwarf  White  Cklbbt. — 
i  iiude  du-arf.  Very  solid.)  Read's  Matchi.e-s  Celery.— 
(.1  line,  new,  solid,  red.  English  prize  raii.'.t.t  P.o-ton 
Market  Celery.— i The  short,  bushy,  compact.  .,,:;, i ,,  i.  ,■,, 
for  trl/iiii  Boston  market  i<  f.gtmosj  W'iiei  im:  -  T.im 
"Thumb  Lettuce.— (A  new.  .'.,/',i.  ,:      ■<:  /'  ■  m,  '  ty 

of  high  reputation.)    Peium..-.  ','.  I.        I     E  •-     .'-■/ 

summer;  some  of  my  heath,  up.,:,  .,,-,:,  ,,,  I,!.,.,  i,,,,,.„r,d 
seen  Inches  ar'ross.')  Cabbage  Lkti-i  i  e.— (.s/.-  choicest 
vuriefies  in  one  package.)  Chufas.  or  Ground  Almonds. 
-.  V' ry  -much' like  Cocoanuts  ;  remarkably  protluc- 
tir..i  Ornamental  Gourds.  •-(  Muny  r.,ii,/i,s  in  one 
/tackagi .)  Mammoth  Russian  Sun-flower. —  (Oroivs 
over  twice  as  large  as  the  common  sun-ilow, ,-.  \  Edible 
Podded  Radish. — (.Pods,  six  or  eight  indn*  long,  solid. 

Crisii.il  ud  I.  lid.  r;  excellent  few  salad  of  pickling.:  ScoLYMUs 
IIispanicus. — (The  long,  fleshy  r^i:  uc  of  ii  ,/■  licit,  and 
jib,, so,,t  favor,  ami  are  bull,  healthful  and  nutritious.) 

Packages  of  Seed  of  any  of  the 'aisuc  choice  eg, /abbs, 
with  full  directions  fur  cultivation,  warrant,  d  to  reach  each 
j, ,,,;■),,, ser.  at  15  cents  each.  My  Catalogue,  containing  over 
two  huitdecd  varieties  of  vegetables,  etc  r  a  hundred  of 
which  are  of  my  own  raising^  cut  gratis  to  any  address. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marble  head,  Mass. 


"|%T\EW  CABBAGES.— NEW  SHORT-STEMMED 
-Lx  Brunswick,  or  Fottlcv's  Brunswick,  New  ScliwiMliiurt, 
Quintal,  or   lcO-vvci^lit    c;tl'.b:i^c.    New.   I:lia"',   white,  solid. 

extra,  Clarke's  new  exti';i  ]-:ar!\  x.>!ip;incl w  extra  Early 

Erfurt,  encli  S."i  els.,  the  live  lor  SI.  ]ire-|iai.|  hv  mail.  Extra 
Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  live.  J.  <!-.  Cedar"  Mill  Tomato, 
•i.  cis.  Willi  all  other  new  and  stan. lard  (laiden  and  Flow- 
er  Seeds.  -Ci  >orts  li\'  mail,  pre-paid,  for  ?l.  Catalofrues  to 
any  address.  Seeds  in"  ounce,  pound,  or  -mill  palu-l's,  lor  Hie 
trade.  I iv  He-  llWor  l.ml  i— the  men  juilieious  selection  ever 
offered  in  thlscountry.  Wholesale  Trade  Lists  now  ready. 
Aitelits  Avanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establish- 
ment, Plymouth,  Mass. 

IF  you  want  any  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  or  Black- 
berry Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Curl  ant  Basic-  or  Asparagus 
Roots— sood  plants  at  low  prices,  address  CII  AS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N..L    Pi-ice  Lists   gratis. 

"RkTETV^n  ARdY^FORGET-ME-NUT  "  EMPRESS 
1^  ELIZABKTH."-I  have  the  pleasure  or  cill'eriie,'  for  the 
first  time  in  lids  country   thisue 


blue  conceivable,  it.  h; 
lis  chief  merit,  howe 
continues  from  earlv 
forciuE,  and.  grown  in 
ter.  This  Is  one  of  111 
$1.50  each,  $15  per  dozen 


i  the  trade.    Agents  * 


is.  and    other  bedding 
Wholesale  Ualaloi 
B.  M.   WATSON. 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich,  Hai-lson,  Lnpstono  Kidney,  Glcasou,  Pink- 
eye,  Etostycoat,  Cuzco,  C;ilico,  Early  Coltn^c,  Scbec,  Fluke, 
AVIiit.-  Sprouts,  Union,  Coppermine,  Andes,  Shaker's  Fanc.v, 
nntl  50  other  varieties.  Four  puumU  of  either  variety  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  pre-paid,  upon  receipt  of 
One  Dollar.    For  larger  quantities  and  descriptive  Price-list 

Address.  REISIQ  &  UEXAMKli, 

New  Castle,  "Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 


SQUASHES    AM)    ONIONS. 

I  have  written  two  verv  thorough  work^.  one  on  tiie  cultl- 

■  It  afthese  vegetables,  in  which  ihe  ilireeihm* 
Civ  en  £nr  frei-i/  ,\/.';>  of  the  procs*  f..r  scleetinu'  s.r.l.  pi'epar- 
Ihl;,  manuring:,  planting,  proti'etin-;  from  in-ect-*.  weedmir, 
patherintr,  rijieniu^,  sIci-iiil:  and  niiirkeUna:  th>*  (■•:■<-<,  ;tn-  s>.i 
verv  minute,  tliat  the  new  bCSin'i.-r  e:m  1m-  crjuallv  suece?s- 
ful  wilh  cxperienc-d  growers.  F  i<  li  w-m  \  i-  i-Ulv  illustrat- 
ed. Sent  to  any  address,  and  wa:r;i'i--d  '•  ■■■  \>--i  the  pur- 
chaser, at  30  cents  e.icii.  If  '.in  re  i  |  ■'  ••■  a  >>/  person 
tfiiitks   he  has   n<>t  g-d  hH  I'tViw  >f  s   t  ■•,•;'<.  I  '  -'   t'"ud  if 

afirtit.     (*at:do?il-s  of  eholee  v-rf.i5.].'    -ie,l,    ... 

-liv.l  varieties  of  whidi  T  invseU'ercw.  ,s.  uf  fr.r  t<»  all— the 
seed  warranted.  JAM  K>  J.  II!  t;i;i-:(;oi:V.  Marbh-head,  Ma-s. 


FLOWER  SEEDS.     EL0WER  SEEDS. 


.    _  li  -i  tor  $l.  ami  S'lid  by  mall  with 
postage  prepaid.    Send  tor  ;i  Cat^losiiG. 

G.  li.  GAKKKTSU.v,  Flushing,  N.  T. 


ji 


^John^ 


?atcni|atv£ 


GiasSJ 


ST.  JOHN*  &  TEMPLETOX. 


(;! 


ire  plants, 
ily.  1).  C. 


To  A^riciiitiiB-al  Societies. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Goodrich,  Gleason,  Calico,  and  Shaker's    Fancy, 
^er  peck;   S3   per  bushel:    S4. 50  per  barrel. 
■  more  kinds  sent  in  a  barrel  if  desired.     Cash  orders 
i-eeived,  and  the  tubers  forwarded  Dj 


Office  of    "  Passaic  Carbon  Worlcs," 

159  Front  Street,  (Corner  Maiden  Lane1 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 

PURE    BOIVE    DUST, 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Animal  Charcoal,   Ivory  Black,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  aliove  articles  manufactured  at  onr  Works 
on  the  Passaic  Jliver.  X.  .1..  should  he  addressed  to 

LISTEK  Ulltll  IIEKS.  l.'.Ll  1  n.nt-bt.,  Kew  York. 


TO  FARMERS  &   PLANTERS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  20,000  Tons 


f  Donblc    I?<'lil»ecl    PoM.lrette 


ade 


hieh  thev 
I  ra-  t-  for  a  Ions  term  ol 
-  Twemv-Five  Hollars  per 
^  fully  guaranteed  to  be  as 

..//./.  as  anv  pixlv  or  Seven- 
-1'hate  in  inarket.    The  re- 
nd Crain,  have  been  asloll- 
10  days  to  two 

forniat'iomw'ni 


Tineland,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1,  1868. 

Who  Want*  the  Balance  i 

We  offer  our  remaining  stock  of  Grapevines,  consisting  of 

4'i.nnll  rnncor. I.  1  vear,  N...  1,  at    $.VJ  per  1.000. 
OO.unn  ••         1  '  "         "     V,  at    S3",  per  1.000. 


CONE  &  CO. 


Cirape  Vines  He  Ssiiall  Fruits. 

Splendid  Delaware  layers;  Concord,  Hartford,  Ives',  Iona, 
Salem,  and  all  other  valuable  prapes,  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Kattntinny  Blackberry,  extra  strong  plants,  $20  per 
In  i ;  ?i:.o  per  1000.  Clarke,  Philadelphia,  Kirtlaud,  and  other 
Rospberriea,  Currants,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive 
Trice  List  to  GEO.  W.  CAMPIiKI.L,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Grape  Wood  and  Vines  in  Quantity. 

"Warranted  trne  to  name  and  qnalitv.    Ioua,  $3.50  per  1.OO0 

eve.-,  I-ia.  II  ii.  >  ;..'.  i  p. a-  l,i.fl0;  Cone., rd  and  Delaware.  J-ijc 
culiiimi   from    fruiliinj   lines.?;   per  1.000.    No  charge  for 
paekim.     OTrlers,  i  jsli.wl'.ll.  1'.     For  vines  or  wood. 
Address    JOHN  \V.  IIANMOKE,  Box  SI,  Newburgll,  tT.  V. 

3,000,000 

OF    Grape    Vine    Cuttings,  CHEAPER    THAN 
ANY  YET  ADVEIITISKD."  All  Varieties.    AN"  mO.Ml 

Currant  Cullings  all  ulv  rooted,    send  inr  Catalogue  ami 

Essay,  with  stamp.    UK.  II.  SClIllOKDEll,  Eloomington,  111. 

40,000  Early  May,  with  otber  Cheny  Trees. 
20,01  i  Pi  ieli.lv  uib.g  eor::.  ivii.il  y.ar  Apple.  4.000  flough- 

I..ni"ini.sebenv:  and  a    ■. ialv    ratvet  Trees  and  Plants. 

Address,      WAMrLEU  &  TIL1.0TSOX,  Trotwood,  Oaio. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[March, 


SPRING    fiARDEIV    SEEDS. 

The  following  are  selections  from  THoi  .burn's  Cata- 
logue for  1808,  constituting  the  choicest  of  their  sorts. 

C3"  If  ordered   by  mail,  add  S  cts.  per  lb.  for  postage. 

The  five  best  Beans  are  :  per  qt.,  cts. 

Early  Rachel,  Bush 40 

Black  Wax,  Bush,  (fine  yellow  port) 50 

Refugee,  Bush 40 

Horticultural,  Bole SO 

Black  Wax,  Pole  (fine  yellow  pod) 73 


The  two  best  Beets  J 

Carter's  St.  Osyth 

Early  Blood  Turnip 


.  .per  lb.,  $4.00. . .  .per 
1.00.... 


The  five  best  Cabbages  arc: 

Early  Kins  of  Dwarf per  lb.,  $S.O0. 

Early  Winningstadt "         i>.00.. 

Early  Oxheart "         3.M.. 

Drumhead  Savoy -       "        5-°0-. 

Large  Flat  Dutch "         4.00.. 

The  two  best  Carrots  arc : 

Early  Scarlet  Horn per  lb.,  $1.50.. 

Long  Orange "       1.25.. 

The  three  best  Cauliflowers  are : 

Extra  Early  Erfurt ... 

Early  Paris 

Thorburn*s  Nonpareil 

The  three-best  Celerys  are  : 

Early  Dwarf  White 

Early  Dwarf  Crimson 

Dickson's  Mammoth  White 


.per  oz^  15  cts. 


..per packet,    25 


40 


The  four  best  Corns  arc : 

Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sweet per  qt.,  40  cts. 

Trimble's  Improved       "       "       50    " 

Stoweil's  Evergreen       "        "       SO    ■' 

Striped  Leaved  Japan per  oz.,  40    •• 

The  two  best  C: 

Extra  Curled 

Broad  Leaved  Winter "       $3.00.. 


cts per  oz.,  10  ct.*. 


The  three  best  Cucumbers  are  : 

Early  Kusslan per  lb.,  $2.00. 

White  Spined "       1-50.. 

Long  Green "        2.08. . 

The  best  Kohlrabi  is: 

Early  White  Vienna. 


The  four  best  Let  tuees  : 

Early  White  Forcing 

Tennisball  or  Boston 

Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb 

Ice  Drumhead 


.per  lb.,  $4.00 per 


.  .per  lb.,  $5.00 — per  c 


2.50. . 


The  three  best  Melons  are: 

Early  White  Japan per  lb.,  $5.00 — per  i. 

FineNutmeg '  1.50 

Ice  Cream  Water "  1.50.... 

The  three  best  Onions  are: 

Earl  v  I  led per  lb.,  $  ;.no. . .  .per  r 

yellow  Danvers "      2.00.... 

White  Portugal "       3.00.... 


The  best  Parsley  i 
Extra  Curled 


..per  lb.,  $1.50 per 


The  best  Parsnip  is: 

Sutton's  Student  (fine  flavor) .  .per  »,  $1.50  . 

The  six  best  Peas  are : 

McLean's  Little  Gem  d  foot  high) 

Carter's  First  Crop  I  !>j t  high) 

Mel, etui's  Advaneer  .  .'  .  l'-et  Iiil'Iii         

Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth  ij      feel  high) 


s^  i: 


I  hlg'lii.' 


The  four  tiest  Railisltes  are  : 

French   l'.rcaklast per  lb.,  $1.50. . .  .per  oz.,  15 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip "          1.50....      "  15 

Long  Scarlet "           1.00....      "  10 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter "          3.00....      "  30 

Also, 

Raphanus  caudatus  (edible  pod  variety) .  .per  packet  23 


The  two  best  Spir 

Large  Flandre 

Round  Leaved 


.per  lb.,  75  cts per  . 


The  three  best  Squashes  fl 

Summer  Crookneck  

Yokohama.  Winter 

Hubbard,  Winter 

The  four  best  Tomatoes  : 

Large  Red  Smooth 

Fejee  Island 


.per  lb.,  $4.00. . .  .per  «-.,  30  cts. 


The  four  best  Turnips 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf 

While  French 

Yellow    French         

Improved  Rutabaga — 


.  .per  lb.,  $1.00. . . .  per  oz.,  10  c 


1.00. 


Also,  apply  lor  Descriptive  Catalogue  contaiuin: 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
tf,  M,  -I  I  it  Hi  ill  ■:  t  A  CO. 

J.".  .Inhn-sti'f  et,  N<ny  I'orlft 


CHOICE    SEEDS 

A>~D 

SEED    POTATOES. 


egetable  seeds 
should  send  for  our  lllusti 
purchasing  elsewhere— sknt  free.  We  have  much  tin 
turiiett  "ud  best  assortiiieiu  of  varieties  ot  potatoes  ever 
offered  in  this  eountrv:  I. .a  ng  •  •'.  •■!  m.i  .mil-,  iuc'.uding 
evervsort  woitll  ciiltivanilg— !lea-o|-.,lil.     W  <■  growourowu 

seeds,  and  thev  cost  us  dotl'.le  what  w uirt   bin'  eon u 

seeds  lor  at  wholesale,  hut  tlicv  are  itililiitoly  more  valuable, 
as  we  select  onlv  tlie  best  seeds  from  the  very  best  speri- 
mens  ot"  vegetables,  and  cultivate  only  a  few  of  the  her 
kinds,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  keep  each  kind  perfectly 
isolated  and  pure. 


Seedling,  I  loot 
Early  White  s 
Monitor.  Pink 


75    eenlS    per    peck;     $2.00 

Mso,  Callao.Cascoe.il, 

rlv    Minnesota.   Knrlv   Pink 
eleigu;  at  SI. HO  pel  peck;  ; 


moth  Minorca  Melon:  price  25  cents  pe 

paid Also,  Mammoth  Sweet  (. 

Y.  Purple  Egg  Plant.  Ward's  Nectar  Mel.. 
Student    Parsnip.    Oyster    Plant,    Huliha 


lied, 
four 


Also,  Striped 
...  I  ailv  v,  iii- 
Turnip  Beet, 
Early  Sweet 


sent  post-paid  at   the  pi 
the  customer. 

REFERENCES,  by  permission.— Hon.  W.  I).  I.ind-ley. 
S  andll-kv,  IP.;  Hon.  Z.  Phillips.  Merlin  Rights,  O.  ;  D.  C. 
Rii-hiuohd.  Sateluskv,  o.,  President  Erie  Co.  Agricultural 
Society.    Address 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  Ohio. 
Genuine   Wethersfield    Garden   Seeds. 

1500  lbs.  Wethersfield,  Large  Red,  and  Danvers  Yellow  Onion 

S-eert. 
500     "  "        -New  White  Globl 

500    "  "  Pi-e'm.  F.D.  Cabbas 

100  bn 


<  in 


All 


and  other  choice  sorts. 

riy  D.  O'P.ourke,  and 

:s  Tom  aloes.  Lettuces, 
rod  \  seeds,  grown 


era  and  oth< 
other  house 

sfaelion  gna 
:  to  all  applic 


and  Healer,  i'.rj  A  I'.is  No.  Ma 


II.  II.  IIA1VI.EY, 


,  Hartford,  Ct. 


SEEDS.     SEEDS. 


fresh     and     gem 
Fi.owki:    Seeiis, 
New  Priced  Catalog 


New  aistl  Knre  Vegetables. 


ROSES. 


Alt  the  best  sorts,  of  \ 
$15  per  100. 


3  growth  and  well  rooted,  at 
PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flusliliisr. 


SQUANKUM   MARL. 


The  attention  of  dealers  in  fei 
,n  tin-.  valuable  artiele._  which 
prepared  to  deli. 


ml  others,  is  called 
inknni  Marl  Co.  is 
on  board  vessel,  at 
iifiTiii'ilumur  circ-u- 
Airmt, 
inioutli  Co.,  N.  J. 


SHELL    LIME 


For  Agricultural  Use. 

titv  o["  tin-  hest  Lime  to  Farmer! 

ami  IViiu^vlvania.  tinnl-nii  -    on 

immediate  imishborhood,  at  vei 

r.oWEN.  micp.cei: 


EVERGREENS. 

M'.Ms.    Formerly  at  Poftlanc!, 


For  Trade  Cat- 
alogue, address  J.  W. 
A1>AUS,  gpflijfgpJELp 


GRAPE    VINES. 

We  offer  very  fine  Plants  at   the  fol- 
lowing low  rates : 
Delaware,  1   year  and  3  years,  £20  per 

100,  $150  per  1,000. 
Ives'  Seedling,    1   year,   $20   per    100, 

§150  per  1,000,  §1000  per  10,000;    2 

years,  §25  per   100,   §200    per  1,000, 

§1500  per  10,000. 
Iojsa  and  Israella,  1  year,  §18  per  100, 

§125  per  1,000,  §1000  per  10,000. 
Cokcoeb,  1  year,  §10  per  100,  §00  per 

1,000. 
Hartford  Prolific,   §15  per  100,  §120 

per  1,000. 
Rogers'  Hybrids,  §25  per  100. 

For  these  low  prices  we  shall  send 
plants  of  the  hest  quality. 

For  rates  for  large  quantities  and  for 
Catalogue  containing  prices  of  the  other 
sorts  of  Vines,  including  those  of  the 
second  and  third  quality,  address 

PARSONS  &  CO., 
Flushing,  near  New  York. 


gsj         itf 


PERRY'S  GRAPE  VINES 


F.  L.  l'KKKY,  Ca 


Hardy  Native  Grape  Vines. 

I  have  for  sale  at  my  Vineyard,  a  choice  lot  of  ffood  vines, 
Ol"  the  best  varieties,  at  verv  low  rales. 
Send  for  a  list  of  varieties. 

JOHN*  F.  OLIVER,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


FOR     SALE. 


-Ha 


ttings  ■  t  S  buds  from 
d  <i,  ou  n  in  the  open. 
ni'  -  ii  e  line  lor  form- 
ami  Catawbas— all  are  made 
■yards  ;it  Crofm  Point, 
roton  Point,  Westchester  Co., 
d  Grape  Depot,  No.  744  Broad- 


.>©0,<i>00  WIJAPE   VINES. 


Superior  !aver>. 
fnrd,  Catawba.   X 

vv~,  i-tt. -<ijn  r  than 
rants.  lihnbarl)  :i. 
Stamp  lor  Catalog 


in;. 


W 


1LSON  EARLY,  KITTATINXY  and  Ltnvttm 

Bl.iekberries.      I'liiladelplda,    Clarice,   Bristol,    and 
liladelplua,     Golden     Q -a.     Atrri- 


aud  feel  t 
furnishing  theni 
rates.    Descrlnti 
De  COU,  Reekie 


stow 


,  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 .  _' 


...  N.  J. 


LUSTS  NEW  AUTUMN  BLACK  CAP  RASP- 
herry.  bearing;  a  line  crop  in  the  autumn,  a  great  acqui- 
sition. t?t  each,  .till  per  doz.  Charles  li.iwniiiu'  strawberry, 
line.  J',  per  doz.  i?.'".  per  mil;  .Titeunda.  or  Knox's  .till,  (true,) 
SI  per  doz.  Wilson  and  Kittatinuv  Mlackl.orrics.  Versailles 
liirranr.  and  all  oilier  small  fruits,  Crapes,  Larae  Currants, 
"    -paid  by  mall.    Catalogues  to  any  ad- 


w 


ANTED,  Ev 


Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry, 


Fruited 
History  In 

Send  Inqu 


■  ■  r  winter-killed,  enormous  bearer. 
of  Small  Fruits,  (wliicn  I  will  sell  low). 
Mv  Sin  .Ii  Fruit  Cnluinst,  intended  to 
',i  si/,-.-,,  t,  f,  v  10  rents.  Address,  with 
aTON'S  NUBSEEY,  oouth  IJend,  Iod. 


150 

For  JlO.a.,  1 
8  Thornlcss 

Wilson  Karl 
cord,  and  (J 
reach  the  p 


ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS.— A  fcood 


i '..  pberrii  ■ ,  s 
lartford.  6  Con- 
genuine  and  to 
te.,  send  fop 


PeaulWlYci  at  ,' luif,  ;..i  oM.lN'si.yonrwtowatN.J'j 
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90  Days. 

EARLY  IMPROVED  YELLOW  CORN ! 

THIS  IS  THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST  YIELD- 
:   •    I  11  lip  (  tiHN   known.    In  1S07,  (a  wet  season,)  it 

wis  pillule  ;    .Inn.'    mill,  and    Sept.    Will    was  l'i nnllgll    to 

lnrve-i  Hal- iwelverowcd  and  In  to  12  inches  m  length. 
To  hit  rod  nee  ii.i.,leii,ledlnlcMrablo  corn  beyond  our  imme- 
diate viemitv,  we  will  Iniward  to  anv  part  of  the  1  idled 
Slates  for  live  dollars  per  doz.  Or,  by  the  package  2a  cents; 
single  car  5')  cent*.  both  l>y  mail,  post-paul;  packet  contain- 
ing enough  lor  II fly  hills. 

To  Ihose  desiring  pure  trarrauted  Garden  Seeds  true  to 
tiaiiie  we  can  snpplv  bv  lie-  package  only  at  regular  quota- 
tions, post-pa], I.  Ten  percent. discount  on  all  orders  for  ten 
dollars  and  upwards. 

Pure  Early  Scbcc  and  Goodrich  Potatoes  by  the 
Barrel  or  Package. 

Orders  prompllv 
"or  orders  Willi  plaii 

GOODWIN*  SVVEETSHR  &  I"..  Wholesale  ami  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sei  ils  ami  Agrienli  ural  Implements,  77  &  79 
Market  Sireel,  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 


Pea— Drew's  New  Dwarf. 


This  Is  the  gn 
one  of  the  inusi 
rlety  of  Peas, 
(tactions  of  lasl 
In  .  nrofosely,  i 

is  of  the    hr;i- 
alld    as    sweet 

without  the  n 


ade,  and  has  proved 
to  Hie  numerous  va- 
most  valuable  Intro- 
e  foot  high,  branch- 
■use  hush.  The  pea 
.  slightly  shrivelled, 
lampion  of  England, 
i  early.    I! 


d  a  ino-l  valuable  and  extra  fine  pea. 
A  single  row,  pkoiled  one  f.,ot  ap art.  will  lill  the  row  a  foot 
-    hie  and  one  tool  high.    Price  jfl.nl)  per  quart. 

WASHBURN  &  CO.. 
IIortT  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Address, 


SEND    to    GEO.    A.    DIl-'.TZ, 
Importer  and  Grower  of 

SEED    WHEATS   AND   GRASS  SEEDS, 

CHAMBEUSBURG.   PA., 
For  a  Circular  and  Price  List  of  the  best  Seed  "Wheats;  best 
Yellow.  Whin-  &  Sweet  Corn;  I'otatoe*  ;  Clovr  Seed  ;  Grass 
Seed;  Spring  Uarlev;  Spring  IIvi';  Oats;  Buckwheat. 


PEAS. 

liAXTON'S  PROLIFIC    EARLY  LONG   POD. 

Tlii>  v.thnMc  v;iriL'tv\va-ii'ai-i.'»l  1>v  Thomas  Lax  ton,  o['  Stam- 
ford. Kngbmd.  ><>me  pods  (in  a  ureen  state)  wei •».■  exhibited 
at  Mark  Lane,  London,  last  dune,  averaging  eleven  and 
twelve  in/as  in  a  pod  ;  and  they  were  pronounced  hy  several 
ciiii  nen  t  nu'iu'ii'i's  of  the  London  seed-trade  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly line  varietv.  For  a  second  early  pea,  there  is  no  pea 
n|'  a'similar  da-;-;  in  cult  ivaii.  m  to  equal  it;  and  we  feel  ev- 
ery confidence  that  it  will  lie  in  general  eultival  ion  in  a  very 
f.-w  years.  The  pea  has  the  same  habit  and  character  as 
Dick'-on'.-  fivtirite,  except  in  «;  that  the  jxhU  are  nearU-  dmible 
the  size.  Price,  post-paid,  per  pkt.  containing  <±  pint,  SDets.; 
per  qt ,  $1.50- 

CROSBY'S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

This  new  variety  of  corn  Is  early,  sweet,  and  lane;  unlike 

mo-t  eaiiv  varieties  it  averages  twidve  rows  and  well  lilled. 
It  is  taking  the  place  of  all  -uliers.  mvin~  threat  s;ttislaction. 
Our  stork  grown  from    the  original,     l'rie--  per  pkt,  l.i  cents. 

V.Mr--, 


MARKET    GARDENERS 

Supplied  with  fresh  and  genuine  seeds.  For  prices  by  the 
ounce,  pound,  quart,  or  bushel,  see  Prccr's  Garden  Calen- 
dar, mailed  upon  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 

II.  A.  DREEU.7M  Cticstnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CYLINDRICAL     PUMPKIN     SEEDS.  —  THIS 
j  long  (some  specimens  '3  feet),  sweet,  rich, 

ent  for  pies  nr  sl_ock._   '?:>  cts.  per  packet,  or 


product  i\  e,  <.-\  eel  1 1' lit  I'M"  pi"-s  ursln 
5for*l.     M.  !■:.  Mi:i:i'IIA\T,  (Juill 


VALUABLE  SEED  POTATOES.— Early  Good- 
rich, ITarismi,  and  Garnets.  Two  lands  sent  in  one  bar- 
rel when  de-ireii,  mid  delivered  at  liailroad.  Goodrich.  $3 
per  barrel,  $:.,.">  per  bu-hel.     Hanson,  Sin  per  barrel,  ?1  per 

Diutael.    1 1  irnete,  85  per  barrel.  $2  per  bushel. 

A.  M.  EXGLIi,  Shipitensburg,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES.— Early  Sebec,  best  early  Po- 
tato that  grows,  and  yields  the  most,  also  Early  Good- 
rich and  tJn.no.  s«;  per  bid"..  1»\  k-maii'-  jl.  All  ot  inv  own 
raising,  large  and   h.ui.Uome.      Dr.  11.11.  Stevens,  Essex,  Ct. 


H 


ABISON  POTATOES,  per   barrel   112.     Early 
Goodrich.  17.    T a  are  my  growing,    Field  of  Ilari- 


Goodneh  Secdlins  Potatoes.  —  Early  Goodrich 
ami  llarisim.  Earlv  Goodrich,  SO  per  BUI.;  Harison 
*10per  IJhl.i  delivered  ,'„  N.  \  €_- 1 1 %- .  Addle,-,  ».  J'..  KAN'- 
iMNll.  Jumesport.  Long  Island. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ONE  YEAR  OLD,  $3.00 
■'■■  ■  ii. .i-i   ,;  di.-nc,  I  don't  charge  10  cents. 

'I1'  '  "1  prices  .,i    ii,.-  ,, i.iiiis.  I'.iui  toes.  ire., 

frown  and   lor   sak-  id    the   M csiown    siniill    Fruit  and 
lain  1- :.i  in.     I  l|i  is.  c.  ANDRKWs.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

HORSERADISH  SETS. 


HOKSEIC  VI>ISII    SETS    $3.5©    per 
1000.    Address,  A.  It.  C, 

2S7  fltl]  Avenue,  New  York. 

jMLARKE   I!  \SPl!i  ||  ,  r  l.OoO.  small 

]rv^.1'l:'"t'i-''i*',"iiu1"'''  '''■"■'"'■  K1"-"    ,y:''    *"'  .I"'1' ,loz-    Slia1' 

\\  ii.  par'.m  ic'lei  ,' !\  e  w'i'l  a\  eaiVconn. 


MT^OX'S    COJIPLF.TIJ      ASSORT- 

MM-    MEST  of  SMALL  FRUITS  by  MAIL,.    See 

February  No.  of  Agriculturist,  page  72,  and  order  at  once. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

nth]  10  Green-Houses.  350  Acres.  [YEAR. 


Fruit.  Ornamental  and  .Ynrscry  Stock— Gen- 
eral assortment.  Dwarf  and  Standard  Trees— in- 
cluding 200,000  line,  cheap  yearl'ins  Apple,  Pear,  &c,  admir- 
able for  lar^e  plantations  or  distant  markets.  Blackber- 
ries—Klttatiuny,  Wilson's  Early,  Missouri  Mammoth.— 
Raspberries—  Doolittle,  Clarke,  Ellisdale,  Golden  Cap, 
Phila.  Thornless.  Strawberries— Jucunda,  Wilson,  &c. 
Grapes— Concord,  Delaware,  Ives',  Norton,  Rogers'  Hy- 
brids, especially  No.  4.  Grape  Cuttings.  Apple  Cions. 
Root  Grafts.  Stocks — Vpple.  Pear,  Quince,  Plum, 
Cherry.  Black  Walnut,  Peach  and  Apple  Seed. 
Osage  Orange  Seed  and  Plants.  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Roses— Best  Stock.  Largest 
Assortment  we  know— 500  Varieties,  including  Giant,  Mar- 
slial  Niel,  Madam  Cbas.  Wood,  Gen.  Washington,  &c.  Dah- 
lias. Gladiolus,  Verbenas,  Bedding  and  Green- 
house Plants.  Send  3  red  stamps  for  3  Catalogues. 
F.  K.  PHOENIX, 

Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  111. 


H 


UMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

GRAPE  rijSTES. 

;s'  Seedling,  Concord,  Hart- 
~...j  old,  at  low  prices. 
DWAKF  PKAIiS.  '»  and  o"ye:us  old,  very  fine. 
I>WAi:F  AIM'LES.  -:  vearaokl,  ■ 


M 


OW'S  NURSERY  OF  PEACH  TREES  AND 
Small  Frit*.    15.CO0  Peach  Trees,  one  year  old-very 


lierrv  Plains,  nifiiriii  llorser a. ii..h  Sets.  2,000  Concord  Grape 
Vine  [.avers.  2.(100  Apple  Trees.  For  price,  &e.,  adilress 
HKXKV'K.  l[ii«'.  N,-w  Ilrun-wiek,  N.  J.  The  Nursery  is 
one  mile  from  Voorhees's  Station  on  the  Millstone  P..  K. 

Fruit,     Forest     and      Ornamental 
Trees    for    Spring    of    1868. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country.  For  sale  in  large  or  small 
i|ii:iiiiities.  A  ileseri|ilive  inn!  liliistriUed  |,rieed  Catalogue  of 
Fruits,  and  one  ol  I  iruiuneiiiiil  Trees  and  Plants.  Sent,  pre- 
paid, for  10  cents  encli.  '  Wliolesule  Catalogue  free. 


NATIVE   EVEROREEiVS. 

5  to  12  inches  high.  Arbor  Vitse,  Hemlock  and  Larch,  $5 
per  1000,  $20  per  5000,  $33  per  10,000.  American  Spruce,  Bal- 
sam and  White  Pine,  %1  per  1000,  $30  per  5000,  $50  per  10,000. 
Norway  Pine.  $10  per  1000.    Packing  free 

JOHN  NECKE, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


►EACH  TREES  of  first  quality.     Price,  S8  per 
100,  or  $60  per  1000.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


10,000 


PEACH  TREES,  consisting  of   14 
'ieties.    For  sale  by 


^MALL  FRUITS.  —20,000  Doolittle's   Black   Cap 

^  Baspbem/  Plants.  First  (jualilv,  $15  per  1.000.  Straw- 
berni  Plants—  Wilson's  Ivulv,  I-  r.-iirh's.  Agriculturist,  Rus- 
sell's, $3  per  1,000.  GEO.  H. LAMBERT,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 


WINES,  VINES,  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— 
200  irallons  each  of  Concord.  Native  P.ed  Grape  and 
Blackbcrrv  Wine,  vintage  of  IS'.;!.  $3  00  per  gallon.  All  verv 
tiue.    10.000  Concord   Layers,  one  year  old,   $40,  M.    10,000 


fl^ONCORD  GRAPE  VINES, 


Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries, etc..  of  all  the  best  varieties,  old  or  new,  very 
low.  Wilson's  Albany  Strawberries,  bv  the  million.  Send 
for  Price-list.  C.  E.  &,  J.  S.  FRlTTS,  Elwood,  N.  J. 


/I  i\   fill  it    IVES    Grape  Roots.— Our  Stock 
^*1»,1'^'^'  is  good  -icd  we  will  not  lie  undersold  by 


CLARKE  RASPBERRY. 


Lum's  Everbearing  Raspberry. 

For  description  of  this  nety  and  valuable  variety,  and  gen- 
eral Puce  List,  of  Grape-vines.  Siniill  Fi  nils,  ele  .  A.tlr,-- 
H.  B.  l.l'M,  Sandu-ky,  Ohio. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  MOORESTOWN,   N.  J., 
will  send  post-paid  lor  >.">.  12  Phil  idelphla  Strawberry. 
ll.Iucuiida,   12   Iiui.iii.l's.  0  Charles   l.owiimg.  3  Thornle'ss 

Hispi.errv.  :;    n I.   '-.    .;   I'Mlide i.    3    Wilson    Early 

r.liii'kh.e  r\-.  ainl  :;  K'iii  ,;.,i;,\ .    ^en.l  tor  Cui.ilogiie  , 'mil. lin- 
ing other  variety  lists. 

13  HO   AAA  Plum  and    Cherry  Stocks,   and 

■•  VV«VW      15,000  Grape  Vines  lor  sale  cheap 
by  KICHAP.DSON  &  BELLOWS,  Geneva,  N.  T. 


Missouri  Miimnioth  Blackberry. 


Goodrich    Seedling    Potatoes. 

Early  Mohawk,  Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks,  and  Refuge 

Beans. 


«DR.  NICAISE   STRAWBERRY." 

The  largest,  berry   known ;    Imported  by  FP.OST  &  CO., 

Spring  ol'lSOIi. 

We  fruited  the  berry  the  past  season,  and  think  it  fully 
conies  up  to  its  European  reputation  for  size  and  quality. 
Orders  tilled  in  rotation. 

Price,  $1  per  Plant ;  $U  per  Dozen. 

Address  FROST  &  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


CLARKE  the  best  hardy  Raspberry  that  has 
been  extensively  tried  with  entire  success, 
Philadelphia  do.,  very  hardy  and  productive. 
Kittalinny    Blackberry,     of  most  excellent  quality  and 
continues  in  use  a  long  time. 
Wilson's  Early  do.     The  best  verv  early  market  variety. 
One  plant  of  each  liv  mail,  post-pm'd,  upon  receipt  of  $1. 
In  quantity  on   liberal    terms.     Also.    Roses.  Grape    Vines, 
New  Rare  Evergreens,  ivc.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


MAHLU1I  mOOH, 


MnrrisrlUe,  Parks  Co.,  Pa, 


WILSON'S  EARLY,  KITTATINNT,  LAWTON 
Blackberry  Plants.  Philadelphia.   Miami,   and   Doo- 
little Black  Cap  Raspberry.    Also.  Strawberries  of  all  lead- 


Tree  Peddlers. 


Some  of  them  are  honest  and  some  of  them  are  not;  you 
had  belter  send  your  orders  tor  Trees.  Vines,  and  Plants  to 
WAMPLER  &    TILLOTSON.  Trot  u !.    Montgomery   Co., 


N 


AT1VE  EVERGREENS.  0  to  12  inches  high- 
Fir,  Arbor  Vitse.  White  Pine,_American  Spruce, 


and  Hemlock,  also  Larch,  at  $5  per  lono.    Pack 


J.  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WILSON'S  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY. 

A  large  and  fine  grown  stock  of  this  great  market  berry, 
strict!//  pure,  $5  per  1,000.  Orders  entered  .is  received  and 
filled  in  rotation  at  proper  Beason. 

D.  H.  BROWN,  NewEi-unswicIc,  N.  J. 


PLANTS    BY    MAIL.— For  $S  I  will   send  six 
plants  each  of  Juriuula  and  Philndul;.hi:i  Strawberries; 

Clark*;   and    Philadelphia  Raspberries ;    Wilson's  Karlv  and 


K 


ITTATINNY.— See  who   indorses  it,   page  74, 
February  No. 


Currants,  Grapes,  etc.    E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

i  that  I  have  appointed  Mr. 


Dee.  1S67,  Nurse 
All  orders  will  be  excluded   /       FR.  P..  SIT 
iiiiueiluaely  upon  receipt,  by  j        17  Proad  j 


THE  PRICES  of  the  Plants  for  sale  this  spring 
at  the  Moorestown  Small  Fruit  and  Plant  Farm  are 

tOO  lOW  tO  ad  Veil  ISC   ill   Till-  p;l|i.T.      Scud  for  <   lltlllOgUC. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

1  *>||  ACRES    SMALL    FRUITS.  Philadelphia 

i**^»and  Clarke  Raspberries,  I'.arlv  Wilson  and  Kilta- 
tiunv  lilackberrles  ln.tUKl  Peaches.  Apples.  P s.  and  Cher- 
ries. Send  stamp  lor  Catalogue.  W.M.  PARRV,  Cinnauiin- 
eon,  New  Jersey, 


OBEY  THE  DOCTORS,  BY  EATING  PLENTY 
ol'frnit;  raise  the  fruit  lirst,  but  first  of  all  order  tho 
plant- ol  .1X11.  S.  COLLINS,  or  send  for  his  Catalogue.  See 
what  be  offers,  page  11:;. 

HILADELPHIA    RASPBERRIES,     $135    per 

1000;  Black  Caps.  Jill  per  limn  :  Slrawbe     ' 
SANUT-     " 


•EL  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 


T 


RUE  CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  So  per  1,000, 
SI  per  100.  11.  M.  watsuw 

Plymouth.  Mass. 


s 


TRAWBERRIES,      RASPBERRIES,      BLACK- 
BERRIES. SAMUEL.  L..  ALLEiV, 


PEACH    TREES,  very   flue,  1   year    from   bud. 
Am.  Arbor  Vita?,  1,  2.  ainl  3  years  transplanted. 
Address,  C  H.  BANTA,  Tappantown,  N.  T. 


I^iei:ssi    PEAK    SEE»S. 

M:  b.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


HEDGE  PLANTS,  POTATOES, 
Locust,  (5,  M:  Hawthorn,  (6.  M  :  1 
100.000  Asparagus.  1  and  2  veins  *".  ami 
Rhubarb,  fa.  C;  Doolittle  Black  Cam  >:". 
berry,  $5,  M;  Early  l  ioodncli.  7:.  n-  P-'  . 
Harlson.  SI  Peck;  $1  Bit.;  Sin  Bid.  :.«. 
Isabella  Grapes,  l  year.  $35.  M.  Warrant  a 
tor  pucking.    Address         JAMES  HART. 


HONEY 

mil.  SO.  M.: 


I.;  SoBbl. 
awl. a  and 
Nocharge 


Qftfftffc  FINE   PEACH  TREES,  in   quantities 
^"  W    to  suit :  choice  kinds,  very  cheap. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Paoli,  Pa. 
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"  Special    Blciit  for  Novelty, 

Utility,  and  Economy." 

1st  Premium  Medal  Awarded. 

Wm  II.  MrKPHT.         )     ,..,,„„_ 
Tueo.  L.  De  Visse.   i    •JU"Ses- 

.IN-O.  W.   CIIAMBEKS, 

Sec.  Am.  Institute. 

The  attention  of  Pointers,  Manufac- 
turers of  Wooden  -ware,  Cottage  Furni- 
ture, Collins,  Refrigerators,  Sleighs.  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  Cliairs,  etc.,  etc, 
is  invited  to  the 

AIR  ( TLIKDER  GRAINING 
MACHINE. 

This  Machine  grains  in  Oil  Colors,  per- 
fect imitations  of   "Walnut,    Rosewood, 
Chestnut  and  Oak,  in  nil  their  varieties. 
The  impressions  are  as  sharp  and  true  as  those  of  the  photograph.    The  advantages  of  this  machine  are: 
1st.    It  performs  many  times  as  much  labor  as  can  he  done  by  hand. 
2d.    No  hand  work,  however  painstakingly  and  slowly  done,  can  equal  It. 
■    3d.    It  does  not  require  a  highly  skilled  workman. 
4th,    It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work  ami  can  he  applied  to  any  surface,  flat,  or  curved. 

5th.    The  machine  is  substantially  made  of  vulcanized  rubber,  with  brass  side-plates  so  simple  and  durable  that  It  will 
last  for  years  without  getting  out  of  order, 
fith.    By  an  improvement  made  last  year  the  figure  can  be  carried  close  to  the  ends  of  a  panel. 
7th.    The  pattern  plates  arc  now  reinforced  by  a  patent  backing,  which  prevents  their  breaking. 

This  machine  has  taken  the  first  Premium  at  the  American  Institute  Fair,   this   year.    See   Report  of  Committee.    Also, 
see  Sctentfflc  American,  August  S,  1867.    For  Circulars  and   further  particulars,   address 

HEATH,  SMITH  &  CO.,  44  Murray  Street,  Hew  York. 


Cheap  Guns  for  the  People. 


Smooth  Bore  > 

1  as  new— warranted  to  shoot 

shut  close,  and  ki 

at  SO  yards. 

Price  tor  hi.* 

.$45  cash. 

Double    llarri 

.$  S  cash. 

Shot  Guns 

for 

.$10  cash. 

All  kinds  of  G 

us,    PMnls. 

and  ammunitu. 

l.    Also  Gun- 

r  sale,  Wholesa 

e  and    Retail. 

Address  J.  11.  .1011: 

Great  Western 

Jim  Works, 

IT. 

l,ibcrty-st..  Pit 

slmrgh,  Pa. 

National  l>i 

sh  Washer. 

A  machine  tha 

weighs  allt 

nt  thirty  lbs.,  \ 

vill  wash  the 

Dishes  of  a  F- I 

•  of  8  or  12 

wetting  the 

tinkers,  in  from  s 

;o  10  minni 

e  Diploma  or 

rl;  State  F 

Vew  Vork  Trilmi 

e,  and  all   t 

seen  or  used 

it.     Every  Kaniih 

should  ha 

5,  or  to  nnv 

Club,  where  then 

that  will   send 

ne  s.;n  i   will 

semi  live  iiiadim- 

S.   Ii.  SIKES,    1 

v.prieti.r  and 

Manufacturer,  :'' 

' 

Buffalo,  X.  V. 
nts  Wanted.) 

Foster's  Broadcast  Fertilizer  and 
Grain  Sower. 


PRICE  REDUCED  to  58  Dollars. 
—It  sets  up  its  own  work,  knits  all  sizes,  narrows  and 
widens,  knits  the  heel  into  the  storking,  and  narrows  oil  tin- 
toe  eompleti — proiiueing  all  varieties  of  knit  goods.  It  is 
\itn/>lp,  duralih\  pit\Ui/  f>i»'r>ih-il,  and  2:ilar:inti'cii  to  succeed 
In  tile  hands  oi  ,o-,','i/  voo't/ofv,','.  Send  >iun|.  lor  circular 
iilifl  sample  stocking.  .1AMKS  II.  tlP.NF..  lien.  Agent, 
176  State-st.,  Rochester,'  N.  Y. 


PERPET1 


i  WATCH 


Price  by  mail,  elcc- 
ith    I'uann-led    flLOires 
0  cents,  gold,  with  emblem, 
Address 
E.  MADEN,  101  Broadway, 
Room  3,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box,  55T8. 
Active  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegnnt,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable.    Just  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
'  serintive  circular. 

.  BALDWIN,  Laconla,  N.  H. 


THE  EAGLE 

Brick    Machines 

are  falsing  the  lead  of  all 
machines  now  in  use. 

None  are  sold  without 
being  warranted. 

Prices  range  from  *?10 
to  $500,  according  to  ca- 
pacity, which  is  from 

10,000  to  25,000 
Brick    per  day. 

A  competent  person 
sent  to  set  up  machines 
and  give  all  necessary 
instructions  FREE  of 
Charge. 

No  pay  asked  until  sat- 
isfaction given.  Send  for 
Circular  to 

PREY  &  SHECK- 
1.1  .H.   lliuviu-.  O. 


'J.I.  —  A  perfect  butter  ■ 
3d.— Easily  operated  a 


The   Standard  ( liiirn  of  our  Country. 

J17LIE2V  HHURAT  A  AD 

Bl.TTEK   WORKER. 

PAT.   LADLE  DASH. 

The  Jnlien  Churn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Churn  in  its 

various  sizes  to  dealers  and   butter  makers,  as  the  staple 

Churn  of  our  country.    It  is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 

portions  of  the  Union,  and 

Purchasers  will  And  it  to  be 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  tlie  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  butter- 
milk  thin  and  blue. 

orker  and  Salter. 

d  cleaned;  a  child  can  work  It. 

4th—  It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durablo  Churn  in  the 
market. 

PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  S  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons,  $10.00. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons,  $10.ii0. 

No.  fholds  13  gallons,  and 
churns  lOgallons,  $11.50. 

TVM.  C.CHA1IBERLAIN 

GenT.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

(ASTERN  BRANCH. 
.  PALMER  &  SON, 

Gcli'l.  Agents, 
Vtlca,  N.  T. 

WHOLESALE  ACENTS. 


Gilding  ,fc 

Clippies,  M 

I'upplrs  &  Marston,  North  Se 


nd-st.,  St.  Louis. 


The  American  Paint— For  Roofs. 


ENGINES,  SAW,  AIVD 
GRIST  MILLS. 

The  Old  Mt.  Vernon  Iron  Works,  established 
1S.31,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  in  trade,  are 
manufacturing  15  to  35  Engines  and  Mills  per 
Month,  to  supply  the  large  and  increasing  demands  for 
their 

Stationary  Engines,  for  Mills,  Factories, 
Furnaces,  ifcc,  of  from  8  to  335  Horse-Power. 

Portable  Engines  of  from  1  to  30  Horse-Power. 

Thrashing  anil  Plantation  Engines,  Mount- 
ed on  Wheels.      . 

Circular  Saw  Mills  of  all  sizes. 

Reed  &  It  nek  Ingham's  Patent  Portable 
Spring  t.ii.t  Mills,  and  Portable  Bolts  for  same. 

COMPLETE  GRIST 

AND    FLOURING    MILL. 

Machinery,  including  Best  French  Burr  Mill  Stones, 
Old  Dutch  Anchor  Bolting  Cloths,  Gearing,  Shaft- 
ing, »nd  all  necessary  Fixtures.    Drafts  and  Plans 

for  the  erection  of  the  Building  and  arrangement  of  the 
Machlaery  are  furnished  without  charge. 

This  Finn  was  the  fust  to  commence  the  practice  of  fur- 
nishing complete  Machinery  and  Fixtures  for  Saw  and  Grist 
Mllle;  %ai  experienced  Millwrights  to  erect  and  put  the 
same  in  operation :  hence  their  unprecedented  success,  and 
reputation  tor  building  the  best  Engines  and  Mills  in  use. 

All  their  machinery  is  made  from  the  best  material,  and 
constructed  in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner, 
and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Prices  and  Terms  the  most  favorable  that  can  be  had. 

Send  for  Circulars.    Address 
C.  &  J.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vemon,  Ohio. 


CORN   SHELLER. 

The  best  in  the  "World  is  the 


npro 


Bun-all's   Patent  Iron 
Corn  Shcllcr, 

to  be   found  everywhere,  and 
of  the  Manufacturers. 
DC/WNES  *  CO.'S  MF'G.  CO  . 
S.  S.  GOULD, 
Superintendent, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


SCOTT'S  PATENT  GRINDER.— For  sharpening 
Mower  and  Reaper  knives.     A  simple  and  effective 

marine.-.     Manufactured    and  sold    hv  Assignees  of  Patent. 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Anl.urn,  N.  V., 
T\  ill  dispose  of  Territorial  Rights  in  Western  States. 

O- UfrxOTTCE7—  SencTfor  a  Circular  and  snnrrTa 
of  Tousiev's  Improved  "HogTumcr.v  It  is  the  cheapest 

and  lust  implement  ever  invented  to  prevent  swine  Irom 
rooimg  up  ,,ud  destroving  pasture  land".  State  and  Coiintv 
rights  lor  sale.  Samples  In  els.  Address.  A.  CHAlsKIi  A 
1U:0„  Assignees  it  Manufacturers,  Pushup  Hill,  Henry  Co.,  Ill 


EVERY  FARMER  and  HOUSEKEEPER  should 
use.  MAP.R  &  LANGMAVS  Patent  Liquid  Pi-Sulphite 
ol  I. line,  for  preserving  meat,  eggs,  cider,  etc.  Sold  hv  all 
I'in-gi-t-..  Wholesale  agent,  W.  .MARK,  l;  YVatar-st.,  and 
113  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


INGERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

fXOERSOLVS  HAT  AXD  STRAW  PRESSES 
IXtiEHstil.VS  SAG  AXD  PAPER  PREssFs 
IXt.  FT!  sai.Efl  HIVE  AXD  If  AIR  PRESSES. 
ROTH  HAXD  AND  ffORSE-POWER  PRESSES, 
for  baling  all  kinds  of  materia],  on  hand  and  made  to  order 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber  Price 
s'.'a.  For  price- list  and  lull  iiit'onnalion.  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  IN'OKRSOI.I.  ,v-  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,   tllrooklvu),  N.  Y. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN,  ONE  FILLING  WRITES 
ten  hours.  Gold  pens  and  eases  •  pens  repaired  lor  50 
Send   stamp  for  Circular.    G.  F.  IIAWKES,  in  Nassau- 


*10 


u  Day  for  All.— Stencil  Tool  Sample* 

free.     Address    A.  J.  FT'LLAM.  Springfield.  Vr. 


ssociated  Dairy  and  Factory  ChtH.se  Vats  ;  with 
heater,  cut-off,  and  hot  water  supply;  coniplete  for 
-irreat  improvements  for  tin-  present  season.  Roe's  Pa. 
Dairy  Vai«.  the  bes-t  in  Die  work 

phU-ts  urn'.  A.  i;o].;,  Madib0ii,Lake  Co 


til  F 


Circulars  and 


PATENT  BRASS  PADLOCKS  of  all  sizes,  for 
fruit  boxes,  milk  cans,  hams,  stables,  henneries,  sates, 
entile  vards,  A<\  Sti-on-r,  s;ili\  durable,  and  do  not  rust. 
Catalogues  mailed.    H.  KITCHIE  ^  CO.,  Newark.  N.J. 


Choice  Xew  Apples. 

1  select  from  100  varieties  6  very  fine  new  apples; should  be 

in  every  collection.  Vermont  Beauty,  Summer,  Vermont 
Strawberry,  Autumn,  tin-*.'  two  weiu'h  1  Hi.  each;  Bush- 
wacker.  Franklin,  K  irtland.  Autumn,  all  large.  Park  Spice, 
H  </,<.,".  hir-i' ixtra.  Each,  J  cions.  Ml  cts  •  the  R.  :i  ei,>ns 
each,  $2.00,  by  mail.  W.  S.CARPKNTEK, 

Iiye,  Westchester  Co.,  N,  Y. 


Marblehead     Mammoth    Sweet  Corn. 

The  ears  are  of  an  enormous  size,  often  weighing  between 
two  and  three  pounds,  very  sweet  and  excellent  lor  table  use. 
Mv  specimens  of  this  Corn  recently  look  the  First  Premium 
at'two  of  the  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety.   Per  package.  £>  cents,  or  five  packages  for  $1.00. 
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A    GREAT    ANNOUNCEMENT ! !  !  ! 

Will  he  Commenced  In  No.  lfi.  Ready  Feb.  1§«U,  of 

THH     HW     Y  0  B  X     WEEKLY, 

The  But  Story  tad  Shekh  Paper  qf'llu  Age,  a  thrilling  Hale,  entitled 

THE    WITCH     FINDER  ; 

OR,  

TOIIE    MOOTm    MAie    m    BMEM 

is  "V    l  e  o  >r    l  *:  w  i  :«>  , 

Armor,  or    "The    Sh.yei:   Snip,"    " The  Watkb  'VBQf.P,'.'    "  Syria,  ran  Jewess,"    etc.,  etc. 


A  thoroughly  authentic  history  or  Salem  Witchcraft  has 

ill.    In  tlifi  books  twiting  of  this  subject,  the 

atrocities  Unit  were  p. mi,,  initml  by  the  Witch  Testers  were 

rlussed  ,  ,,,,,'  nuse  commltteil 

unilcr  tlie  (Ugiulon  that  tho  victims  were  gifted  with  super- 
natural powers,  and  e.mkl  nt  will  alBict  any  person  with  the 
molt  direful   plr         i        i  in  incuts— such  as  blind- 

ness. Scformity.  or  Insanity.    Intliose  day's  every  person  who 
nc    ill,  ;il    ouce  prorlaliucd  that  he  was  be- 
.  ami  1„  _-i!i  recalling  to  mind  the  female  on  whom 
,!,  ami  who,  it  was  thought,  bad  prostrated 
him  by  Uje  power  of  Witchcraft.    The  suspected  party, 
was  natural?  generally  proved  to  be  some  unfortunate  worn 
against  whom  the  invalid  had  Ion::  harbored  a  spirit  of  un- 
friendliness.   The  relatives  of  tho  sick  person  were  at  once 
summoned;    after  listening  to  the  story  of  the   individual 
supposed  to  be  Bewitched,  they  would  proceed  in  a  body  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  unsuspecting  victim,  drag  her  forth,  pub- 
licly accuse  her  of  Witchcraft,  in  having  afflicted  their  suffer- 
ing relative,  and  make  her  submit  to 

The  Witch-Finder's  Test. 

Tears  and  entreaties  were  of  no  avail;   tin?  expostulations 

of  triends  only  made  matters  worse  by  leaving  tliem  open 
to  suspicion,  and  it  often  happened  that  in  endeavoring  to 
shield  Hip  uniortun  >  <■  virtini  from  the  fury  of  t lie  snperstl- 


The  "Witch-Finder's  Test. 

These  tests  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  atrocious  and 

diabolical,  and  lr^]U"nl  I y  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  vic- 
tim. When  proven  gnilfv  of  Witchcraft,  death  by  the  most 
cruel  means  was  oi  'course  tho  sentence;  but  it  was  not  a 
rare  occurrence  for 

The  "Witch-Finder's  Test 

topnt  an  end  to  the  victim's  sufferings  by  death,  just  as  she 
was  about  to  lie  declared  Innocenl. 

U  tin-  ,1 1- rant  il:iv,  an,  I  mi  I  his  a- "  el,  light, el  ill, ait.  t  hi- re 

will  be  found  nianv  who  will  discredit  the  following  brief 
description  of  one  of  the  many  tests  resorted  to  by 

The   Heartless  "Witch-Finder. 

The  Salemites  believed  that  It  was  impottiHble  to  drown  a 
leildi—  that  if  thrown  into  a  river,  she  would  certainlv  be 
able  to  make  her  way  to  the  shore.  Acting  upon  this  belief, 
1  suspected  of  Witchcraft,  she  would  be 


Witch-Finder's  Drowning  Test. 

She  would  l,e  drueead  to  the  nearest  river,  and  plunged  in 
at  a  considerable   dislauee    from    the   shore.      In    case    the 

woman  sue '.led  for  a  time  in  keeping  her  bead  above  the 

surface  of  the  water,  that  was  considered  posit, re  eri, letter 
that  she  tens  ,1  Mitch,  and  she  would  be  stoned  to  death  as 
she  stiugtrled  with  the  remorseless  waves.  In  this  test,  the 
oiilyproot  ot  the  woman's  Innocence  of  Witchcraft  was 
;/'/,,,(  She  roithl  nut  twlm.  and  therefore  sunt  to  rise  no 
more!  Innocent  or  guilty,  it  was  death  in  either  ease!  fiv 
drowning,  she  proved  herself  innocent ;  but  it'll  appear--,! 
probable  that  s oaldsave   her   life   by  swinilllin-.  she  was 

atoned  like  tt  fit  unUt  the  drowned  ' 
Kvcn  cruelty  more  atrocious  than  this  was  put  In  practice 

The  Witch-Finder. 

Private  quarrels  and  ancient    grudges  were  avenged  by 

accusing    innocent    people    ,,|      Witcheiall .       Voun'"  wi\a-"s 
nihlessly  torn   from  loving  hu-baii.ls.  aecu-eiT  b.fore 
t  i,e  gaping,  ignorant  and  snuerslitinua  populace, 

Branded  as  Witches, 


Female  Demons, 


the    vlllainons 


Witch-Finders. 


The  remarkable  story  which  is  soon  to  appear  In  the 

New  York  "Weekly, 

Is  a  reliable  expose  of  the  atrocities  enacted  In  the 

Days  of  Salem  Witchcraft. 

la  en'tliied  "  lolln'ted  on  *n"'entie  records  and  data,  and 

THE  "WITCH-FINDER  ; 

in:. 

The  Hunted  Maid  of  Salem. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  original,  although    It  has  for  Its 

basis  anaocilral. •  account  of  the  cruellies  that  were  perpe- 
trated during  the  period  of  '      ' 

Salem  Witchcraft. 


Among  the  principal  characters  portrayed  iu.this  exciting 
6tory  is 

The  Witch-Hunter. 

The  most  disreputable  person  in  Salem,  at  the  time  of  the 

Witeherait  excitement,  was  a  man  named  Ho.\.i;iutrsn,  who 
had  achieved  a  devilish  notoriety  as  :i  Volunteer  Accuser,  a 
Witch-Tester,  or  Witch  Discoverer.  This  heartless  miscre- 
ant practiced  various  Juggleries,  under  pretense  nf  distin- 
gui-hmg  a  witch  from  an  innocent  person,  such  as  drawing 
blooa,  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards,  etc. 

The  Hunted  Maiden. 

Another  in  teres  tins:  personage  of  those  times  was  Hester 
W  vybuook.  the  daughter  of  Colonial  merchant—  a  beauti- 
ful  and   noble-hearted    girl,   whom  the  villain    Bowtniusii 

persecuted  wish  his  attentions,  and  alterwards  hunted  a-*  A 
Witch. 

The  White  Angel  of  Salem. 

A  third  and  most  remarkable  personage  of  those  dark  days 
was  a  mysterious  being  who  appeared  in  Salem  ■when  the 
delusion  was  deepest.  She  possessed  tin'  asoeet  of  a  voung 
lady;  but  a  strange,  peculiarity  was  noticed  in  her  appear- 
ance—she  was  strangely  white,  and  her  skin  shone,  so  bril- 
liantly that  many  supposed  her  to  he  an  angel.  She  ■went 
about  doing  good,  opposing  the  Witch-Hunters,  releasing 
prisoners,  helping  widows  ami  orphans,  etc. 

Whoever  w. mid  have  full  particular*  concerning  tlcse  and 


THE  WITCH-FINDER; 

on, 

The  Hunted  Maid  of  Salem. 

By    Leon    Lewis. 

Which  will  be  commenced  in  No.  18  of 

The  New  York  Weekly. 

The  great  success  of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  Is  in  a 

measure  due  to  the  scrutiny  exercised  in  compiling  the  con- 
tents, so  that  the  slightest  offensive  word  or  passage  may 
be  avoided.  Heads  of  families,  fully  aware  that  we  expunge 
fp»ni  our  manuscripts  every  expression  that  might  contami- 
nate the  young,  present 

The  New  York  Weekly 

to  their  wives  and  children,  fully  confident  that  its  teach- 

ingswill  leive  a  in-nelli'i:il  elieet,  uuil  Hint  its  Stories,  while 
lliev  incitleate   good   morals,  al-o  exhibit  the   i>unlshm'iit 
iiini  niii-t  atti-nd  vice. 
The  contents  of 

The  New  York  Weekly 

aried,  to  suit  the  popular  taste  ;    they  are   instructive, 


entertaining,  and 


The  thoughtful  will  llnd  In 


THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 


parts  of  the  world,  while  the  humorously  inclined 
wavs  rmd  in  the  rpiaint  writings  of  .jnSII'  BILL!  NGS,  PHI- 
LAVl'Kli  IXiKSTIiKS.  MAIIK  TWAIN,  .InHN  QCILL  ami 
other  humorists,  something  that  will  provoke  merriment 
and  laughter. 

As  we  have  not  space  to  particularize,  at  great  length,  Ihe 
numerous  features  of  THE  NKW  VoKK  Wl.K  K  LV,  we  will 
just  mention  some  of  the  standing  attractions  : 

Answkhs  to  <.'i!:!:i:si'oxiiK_v  is.— A  department  in  which 
respondents. 


the  editor  indulges  in  familiar  chat  with  hi; 
replies  to  various  queries  put  to  him,  and  di 
fiirination  that  is  ot  the  great e>i  popular  interest. 

Tiik  Kxowi.ehok  l'..'X.— In  this  colnnm  will  he  found  Do- 
mestic Uecipes,  Seieniiilc  Notes,  Hints  to  Farmers  and 
Gardeners-  in  fact,  suggestions  that  will  prove  nsctnl  to  all 
classes  of  society. 

Items  of  Interest.— The  important  events  of  the  world 
are  epitomised  in  this  column,  and  their  essence  given  in 
pithy  sentences. 

Pleasant  Paragraphs.— This  department  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  articles  of  a  humorous  nature,  and  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent dessert  to  the  mental  least  which  the  columns  nf 
THE  NEW  YORK.  WEEKLY  contain  every  week. 

The  above  are  the  regular  departments  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

besides  which  wc  have 
SKETCHES  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 
LOVE  SKETCHES. 

SKETCHES  OF  ADVENTURE. 

SKETCHED  OF  BOKDBB  I.IKK. 
SEA.  SKETCHES. 
■With  such  attractions,  who  can  wonder  that 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

is  considered 
THE  REST   LITERARY  I'APER    PUBLISHED. 


IS-  I»  should  be  borne  in  mind   that  In  Xo.  1G  of  the  XEW  YORK  WEEKLY  will  bo  com- 
menced     "THE  WITCH    FISTDER;    or,    THE  IIOTRD   MAID  OF  SALEM."      The    \c«    York 
ale  by  every  \r«\  Agi-m.    Price    Six    Cents    per   copy.     Specimen    copies   sent 
STREET  &  SMITH,  11  Frankfort  Street,  Xcw  York. 


■Weekly  is  for 
free. 


THE  AMERICAN 

FRUIT    CULTURIST, 

BY    JOHN    J.     THOMAS. 

Is  a  superb  book  of  over  500  pages,  profusely  Illustrated 
■with  -180  accurate  wood  engravings. 

It  contains  practical  directions  for  the  Propagation  and 
Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  Small  Fruits  In  the 

Nursery,  Orchard,  and   Garden. 

And  is  richly  bound  in  extra  muslin,  full  gilt  back.  Sent 
free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $3.00,  by 

WM.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 

HAT  ALL  TAX-PAYERN  I\v©d, 

In  order  to  understand  wliat  taxes  they  must  pay,  is 

Emerson's  Hand-Hook  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Just  published  bv 

SAMUEL  BOWLIiS  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
96  pages,  duodecimo,  in  paper  cover,  "05  cents. 
Sent  by  MaU  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  famous 
feat  of  Aerial 
Suspension  ns 
performed  by 
the  great  Ma- 
plcians,  Is  ful- 
ly explained 
iu    Hunt-y'g 

neat    little*  ii- 

r  u  s  t  r  a  t  e  d 

monthly  of  useful,  envious,  and  Interesting  read- 
ing. Each  number  is  cram  full  of  good  reading, 
and  such  as  will  not  only  prove  interesting  but 
profitable.  Notwithstanding  its  marvelously  k~ 
price 

Only  25  cts.  a  Year  ! 

no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  it  eve 
way  satisfactory  to  its  readers.  No  free  specimen 

HANEY  Si  CO.,  119  \assau-nt.,  New  York. 

|J^~  Notwithstanding  the  extremely  low  price  of  Hanky's 
Jni  liXAi,,  its  lame  ciiviilntion  enables  us  to  make  a  most 
liberal  otter— we  will  send  the  Jocrxal 

One  Year  Free 

to  any  postmaster   or   ether  person  who  will  get    us   four 
subscribers.    All  can  atlbrd  It— all  will  like  it. 

Please  See  first  Advertisement,  on  page  75, 
Feb.  No.,  "Best  Evergreen,"  and  order  ntonre. 

A  Horse  Doctor  Free. 


SICK  AND  INJURED  ANIMALS  CURED 
GRATIS. 


Wilkes'  Spirit  of  TriE  Times,  the  great  Familv,  Sport- 
ing, and  Literary  Weekly  Paper  of  the "I/nlted  Sta'tes,  em- 
ploys a  distinguished  Veterinarian  Professor,  who  gives  ad- 
vice and  prescriptions,  tliron-h  its  C"lnmu=,  free,  to  all  in- 
quiries concerning  Sick  or  Injured  Horses  or  Cattle,  sent  to 
the  paper  by  mail.  The  cures  of  hundreds  of  valuable  ani- 
mals attest  the  importance  of  this  department  of  the  Spirit. 
Replies  are  made  promptly  to  all  inquiries,  whether  from  A 
subscribers  or  not.  No  liorse-owner  or  Veterinary  student 
should  be  without  the  Spirit.  Simile  copies  to  be  had  at 
tiie  news-stands.    Subscriptions  ?">  a  vear. 

Address  Editor  "  Wilkes'  Spirit,"  New  York. 


PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— Tho  Graf- 
ton Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 

Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  IS  years;  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  choeolate  color,  and  can  bo 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drub,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valnaMe  f.r  Houses,  Barns, 
Fence*.  Carriage  and  Car-niaUeis,  l'ails  and  Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats,  Vessels  and  Ships' 
Uottoma,  Canvas.  Metal  and  Shingle  Hoofs,  (it  being  Fire 
and  Water  proof).  Floor  nil  Clot  lis,  (one  Manufacturer  hav- 
ing used  50 j0  libls.  the  past,  year.)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  pur- 
nose  is  unsurpassed  for  bodv,  dur.ibilirv,  elasticity,  and  ad- 
hesiveness. Price  $0  per  bbl.  of  :;(D  lhs.,  whii-li  will  supply 
a  fanner  for  years  to  conn-.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above. 
Send  for  a  cu'enlar  which  gives  full  particulars 


WANTED-EVERYAVHERE , 

GOOD  AGENTS  for  our  new  work.    "HOME  BOOK  OF 

WoNhRUS-"    al'O,   for  a  new  Family   Photograph    Bible, 

mm iiining  Notes.  Indexes,  Maps,  Engravings,  Heeord  Allium, 

&C.    BEST  TEIJMS  GIVEN.     Address. 

r.KAINAKH  &  SAMPSON,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Hauled — Army  Guns,  Revolvers,   &c. 

I  will  pay  Cash  and  the  freight  for  second  hand  arms  In 
good  working  order,  as  follows; 

$15  for  Henry's  ttepeating  Rifles  (14  shooters). 
*10  for  Speneer's  Uitles  and  Carbines  (7  shooters!. 
?5  for  Sharp's  Kitles  or  Carbines. 
?.i  for  Colt's  Army  or  Navy  Revolvers. 
Cash    paid    for    every    description    of  fire   arms.      Liberal 
prices  paid  for  broken  or  damaged  arms. 

Person;*  having  one  or  more,  can  send  them  by  Express, 

C.  O.D.,  or  a<l -s 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON.  Great  Western  Gun  Works, 

N».  '.T.n  Liberty-st.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sport  for  Old  and  Young ! 

The  Hyrgrometric  or  Sensitive  Fish  amuses  thousands. 
Sent  bv  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  and 
stampby  P.  J.  PHILLIPS,  Providence.  K.  I. 

You  never  saw   so  great  a  curiosity  1 1 

.Ino.  S.  Collins*  Small  Fruit  .Vursery  at  your 
Post -Office. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED    1SG1. 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA      COMPANY 

HAVE   RECEIVED 

TWO     FULL     CARGOES 
OF  THE  FINEST  MEW  <  ROP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  Golden  State. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  hy  zh\p  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
teas,  the  Company  arc  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  dis- 
trict of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  lor  fineness  and  delica- 
cy of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  iu  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex- 
change used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4tli.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
1'urchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
3008  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Mli.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Gth.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
tent. 

7th.  The  "Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
n  profit  of  1")  to  25  per  rent. 

Sth.    The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

I'ROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  j'ou  have  added  to  these  eigitt  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages^  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 


Teas  at   tin-   sa:i 

of  transportatio 

houses  in  this  c 


ce  (wiih  the  small  additional  expense 
though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware- 


Soiug  parti'--  in. mire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get 

up  aChib.  riie  answer  Is  simply  this :  Let  each  person 
wishing  to  join  In  a  Club,  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he 
wants,  and  &elecl  I  tie  hind  and  price  from  our  Price  List,  as 
published  in  the  paper  or  iu  our  circulars.  Write  the  names, 
kinds,  and  amounts  plainly  on  the  list  as  seen  iu  the  Club 
Order  published  below,  and  when  the  Club  is  complete  send 
it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party's  goods  in  sep- 
arate packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution— 
eaelt  parly  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more. 
'l'li<'  cost  of  transportation  the  members  can  divide  equitably 
among  themselves.     See  club-list  in  Jan.  Xo.  of  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express ; 
bur  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
.1.  livery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  gefcl  hiz  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  "We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  §30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  wc  sell  to  give  entire  satisfae- 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  rxpense  within  SO  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST     OF    TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c,  90c.,  best  $1  V  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black  I,  70c,  S0e.,  *0e.,  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST   (Black),  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  SOc, 90c„$l,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON   (Green),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 

pound. 
TJNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  bes*  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c,  25c,  30c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  uur  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY  STREET. 
Post-Office  Box,  5643,  New  York  City. 

Evidence    After    Two    Years'    Trial. 


Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
The  accompanying  list  completes  the  second  year  of  the 
existence  of  this  Club,  and  what  I  said  to  you  one  year  ago, 
I  can  say  again  now,  and  that  is,  that  the  Club  has  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  goods  received  of  your  hous^,  and 
is  abundantly  satisfied  that  better  articles  and  lower  prices 
can  be  obtained  there  than  at  any  other  "house"  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

If  two  years'  experience  £  any  criterion  for  judgment, 
then    the    public    can   rest  satisfied   that   "The    Great 
American  Tea  Company"  is  no  humbug. 
Very  respectfully  yours,     *. 

L.  CASS  CARPENTER. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
The  Great  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries  :— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  ot  ourelerk^and  others  had  forseveral  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Codec  from  this  Companj',  with- 
out its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommencing  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  .complaints,  we  conclude  "there 
is  no  humbug  about  the  establishment." 

IV.  B— All  villages  and  towns  wliore  a  large 
number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  tlicir  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  (beside  tlie  Express  charges,)  by- 
sending  directly  to  "The  Great  American 
Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitation*.  V>'e 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 

Post-Oflice  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
of  "Great  American  Tea  Company."  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 


Great  American  Tea   Company, 

Nos.  31    ami  33  YESEY-ST., 
Post-Oflice  Box,'  5,643,   New   York  City. 


EXTRA   NOTICE. 

With  the  greatly  increased  interest  in  Small  Fruit  Culture, 
there  has  arisen  a  large  demand  for  vines  and  plants  of 
Extra  Size  and  Quality  for  Immediate  Bear- 
ing. Young  America  is  impatient  of  delay,  and  the  aged 
desire  to  "  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings." 

To  meet  this  praiseworthy  demand,  we  have  grown  a  stock 
of  vines  and  plants  of  largest  size  and  best  quality,  includ- 
ing Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries, Gooseberries  and  Currants. 


"We  direct  atte 


to  advertisement  of  "Grape  Yi 


*of 


Large  Size,"  on  page  100  of  this  No.  of  Agriculturist,  to 
Mr.  Meehan's  article  on  2Sth  pane  of  oar  Catalogue,  and 
especially  to  our  "Extra  Vine  and  Plant  Circular."  Sent 
with  Catalogue  to  all  applicants  for  10  cts. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

Plants  and  Root  Cuttings.— Plants  very  low. 
Root  Cuttings,  with  full   instructions. 

100  350  500        1,000 

■Wilson  Early $3.00  $T.OO  $13.00  $20.00 

Kittatinny 1.75  435  s.00  1.1.00 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.    Address 
J.  H.  FOSTER,  Jr..,  White  Horse  P.  O.,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 


FERTILIZERS    OF    ALL     KINDS  —  SUPER- 
phospiiates.  Bone  Dpst,  FLorr.  of  Bon-k,  No.  1  Pe- 

ItTVTAX,   1'hCEXIX    ISI.AXD,  AMMONT 

anteed  nnalitv.  at  Whoi.f.sai 

ir-st.,  NEW  YOP.K. 


VITVES. 


IONA,  1SRAEL,L,A,  DELAWARE,  DIANA   &c 

ol  special  qualities  ior  garden  and  vincvard.  at  ureal  i'v'i  ■educ-' 
ed  prices  to  clubs,  companies,  and  individuals.  Send  two- 
cent  stamp  lor  [nice  lists,  club  proposition*,  and  pamphlet 
emitalliing  history  ol  the  pcrlormanee  of  Iona  and  Israelis 
in  all  parts,,!  the  cunt  rv.  since  first  dissemination -two  I:,., 
port -.it.  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co..  on  remarkable  wine-mak- 

"'-■" vol   the  Iona.  iisiu    and    i-.;s.i    etc.    Send   twenty 

cents  lor     \  ine-planter's  Aid."  pamphlet  with  i 
nigs.       Iona,  i  near  Peek-kill, i  X.  ■•• 


C.  W.  (,'P.ANT. 


REID'S    NURSERIES. 

(Established  1S36.)       Elizabeth,  NctvJcrsey, 

One  hundred  acres  closely  planted  with  a  fine  Stock  of 
Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  and  Small  Fruits. 

Also,  a  very  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  and  Shrubs,  such  as  are  desirable  lor 
planting  in  Cemeteries,  Parks.  Lawns.  &c. 

Particular  Attention  given  to  small  orders. 

Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

DAVID    D.  BUCHANAN, 
Successor  to  AVm.  Held. 


NEW    CROP    OF    GARDEN    PEAS. 

The  following  new  and  select  varieties  sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  j-er  Mart. 

t  ait-i  sl-ir-l  n.,;,,  the  earliest  in  cultivation 90  cts. 

Hiekson  s  I  list  and  Best,  extra  early '10  cts 

Early  (  araetaeus.  extra  earlv IP,  cts 

Improved  Early  Ilan  o'llourkc,  extra  earlv  .        oil  els' 

Ani.-r  can  Tom  Thumb,  one  loot  high,  very  earlv..  90  cts 
Inge-li  '1  ..i.i  lliunib.  one  loot  high,  "  ■•  ..  50cts. 
Mel. .-an  -  1.  til.-  i, em.  1  loot,  vela  earlv  and  sweet        $1  10 

Mel..- an  -  A  i -.  aiieer,  very  early  and  fine 90  cts. 

Mel.ea','-  I'rn  ee-s  I  local,  extra  quality 65  cts. 

McLean'-  I- plellleail.  delicious  lliivor SI   la 

liiew's  New  Dwarf.  1  foot,  very  prolific $1  00 

1  orkslnie  Hero,  ex  Irene-!  v  pia.li  lie  and  line $1  00 

Laxt. m's  Prolific  Long  P...1,  extra,  very  scarce SI  00 

Also  many  other  standard  sorts,  and  all  the  Novelties  of 
tiie  season,  both  in  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  for  which 
see  our  new  lilit-l rated  Catalogue  of  no  pages,  sent  bv  mail 
mi  receipt  of  ■.'-,  ct-.;  to  regular  customers  free  on  applica- 
tion.    HOVE  V  &  CO.,  53  North  Mnrket-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RHODODENDRONS 

Grafted  plants  of  all  the  best  hardy  sorts  at  much  lowei 
prices  than  ever  before. 

PARSOBTS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  ST.  Y. 


VERY  FARMER  WANTS 
saves  half   the   time   in 
Pays  lor  itself  in  half  a 
last    years.      Light    and 
child  can  use  it;  will  not 
out  of  order;   used  on  any  hoc 
handle;  taken   off    iu    a    minute  , 
.'.units  the  grains  its. -If;  drops  them 
exactly  where    wanted,    in    plain 
sight.     Sizes.  No.   1,  75  cts. :    No.  8, 
fl  :  plants  Inn  to  lion  hills  without  refilling. 

TRY  IT.    Sent  bv  Express  on   receipt  of  price.    Send  for 
Circular.  HAIII'El:  &  PAKTIlinc.t:.  patentees. 


John's  li 
•able 
Apply 


A.  MULLEll,  Jr. 


OHEKRY    I^VWJN    DFVsURM. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Grapes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes.  Vegetable 
Plants,  (cold-bed,  hot-bed,  and  open  ground,)  mailed  to  all 
on  application.  All  intrusting  us  with  their  orders  will  have 
them  faithfully  executed  in  every  respect. 

D.  II.  BIlOiVN,  New  Brunswick.  N.  .1. 


PATENT    OFFICES. 


,  tin 


rid. 


A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors,  is 
sent  gratis. 
£^~  A  Handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  lr.0 

Mechanical    Engraving-,  and  tin-    Cnil.d  Males  Census  by 
loiinties,  with    Hints  and  P.'-ccipts  lor  Mechanics,  mailed  oil 
receipt  of  J45e.    • 
1BNX  &  CO.,  37  ParkBow,  New  York. 


RURAL  EMPROVEMENTS. 

if  Country  Life,  furnish! 


Office  JO  B.iri'iste 


MAPLE  SUGAR  !    MAPLE  SI  GAR  ! 

COOK'S  EVAPORATOR  the  most  successful  sugar 
pan  the  world.  Is  warranted  to  save  at  leart  forty  percent. 
In  fuel,  labor,  and  quality  of  syrup  and  sugar.  Send  for 
Circular.  BLYMYEK,  DAY  &  CO., 

Mansfield,  O. 


SEEDS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION"  FOR  THE 
FtELn,  Garden  and  Ornamental  Grounds,  trveani 

!!/.'■   }>■  a!    o,     l/uir  lindx    grown    ill    ECC.OPE    and    AMERICA. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  receipt  of  stamps. 

E.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  180  and  191  W'atcr-st,  NE  iT  YOEK. 


THE  GREAT  INSECT  DESTROYER ! 

See  Circulars  of  N.  E.  Portable  Pump  Co.,  Danvers,  Mass. 
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Farm,    Grarden,    and    Household.. 

"AGRICULTURE  13  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,   MOST  USEFUL,  AN1>   MOST  NOBLE    EMPLOTMENT  OF  HAN."— Wuimramnr. 
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PERCHERON 

The  name  "  Percheron  "  is  now  given  to  the 
best  bred  horses  of  the  province  of  Perche,  in 
France,  'where,  as  also  in  Normandy  and  Flan- 
ders, a  class  (if  heavy,  powerful  draught  horses 
has  been  bred  for  years  with  great  care.  The 
origin  of  the  breed  is  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of 
tradition,  but  it  is  supposed  that  its  superior 
qualities  are,  in  a  measure  at  least,  due  to  an 
intermixture  of  Barb  blood.  The  qualities  of 
the  breed  are  such  as  adapt  them  preeminently  t  o 
farm  work.  They  are  large,  compact,  very  pow- 
erful animals ;  easily  kept,  of  great  endurance, 
and  considerable  speed,  they  show  a  remarkable 
grace  and  ease  of  action,  and  besides  are  noted 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

HORSE  S. — Dratcn  from  Life  and  Engraved  for  the  American  AffrirnHurist. 


for  docility  and  kindness  of  disposition.  It  is 
many  years  since  horses  of  this  breed  were  first 
imported  into  this  country.  Wherever  they  were 
kept  they  left  their  mark  upon  the  stock  of  the 
country  in  a  way  to  demonstrate  their  value. 
Yet,  as  they  do  not  win  laurels  on  the  race- 
course, and  thousands  of  dollars  at  trials  of 
speed  and  bottom  at  our  agricultural  fairs,  but 
have  simply  been  of  value  to  the  farmers  and  to 
the  breeders  of  draught  horses,  they  have  nev- 
er been  introduced  and  bred  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  are  not  generally  known. 
Several  recent  importations  attest  the  grow- 
ing interest   taken  in  the   Percherons.     The 


French  Government  and  stock  breeders  are  now 
fast  becoming  fully  awake  to  the  superiority 
of  the  noble  race  of  horses  which  has  its  home 
upon  the  soil  of  France.  We  are  more  and 
more  convinced  that  one  great  need  of  our 
agriculture  is  the  possession  of  such  a  class  of 
horses  as  the  cross  with  the  Percheron  will  give 
ns.  We  see  something  of  a  similar  strain  of  blood 
in  the  Canuck  horse,  which  in  a  small  compass 
possesses  many  of  the  excellent  points  and 
characteristics  of  the  Percheron.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  on  which  we  shall  hereafter  have 
more  to  say,  as  the  publishers  will  soon  an- 
nounce anew  work  upon  the  Percheron  horse. 
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April  is  one  of  the  most  indefinite  months ;  March 
work  holds  on  into  it,  even  though  May  weather 
prevails.  Besides,  there  is  almost  always  a  great 
deal  of  work  which  inopportune  rains  will  post- 
pone and  again  postpone,  quite  into  next  mouth. 
There  should  be  an  early  divisiou  of  work,  thus : 
— dry  soil  work,  raiuy  day  work,  and  work  for  fair 
days  when  the  soil  is  wet;  this  makes  three 
good  divisions.  Nothing  should  interrupt  the 
work  in  the  field  and  garden  while  the  soil  is  iu 
good  condition  for  working.  With  proper  dili- 
gence all  that  needs  to  be  done  indoors,  or  that  can 
be  done  on  rainy  days,  or  while  the  soil  is  too  moist 
to  work,  may  be  without  infringing  upon  the  good 
days  for  field  work.  If  plans  are  not  well  matured 
for  the  summer  campaign  lose  no  time  before  form- 
ing them.  If  there  are  seeds  to  buy,  tools  to  provide, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  to  do,  delay  not.  If  we 
begin  the  season  with  good  "help,"  good  teams, 
good  tools,  good  seeds,  all  the  manure  we  can 
get,  and  the  best  plans  we  can  make,  after  doing 
all  we  possibly  can  we  may  rely  npon  Providence 
for  sunshine  and  showers  and  fruitful  seasons.  Last 
year,  amid  the  parched  acres  of  the  Interior,  the 
fields  of  those  whose  drainage  and  deep  tillage  had 
been  thorough,  showed  for  miles  as  green  oases  in 
a  barren  desert,  and  at  the  East,  where  all  was  so 
wet,  it  was  undrained  fields  and  those  of  shallow 
soils  that   uniformly  produced    the   poor  crops. 


Ives  Grape. 
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Hints  about  Work. 

Review  what  was  said  in  the  March  number  with 
regard  to  winter  grains,  grass,  soiling,  nud  the 
working  of  wet  soils. 

Double  Cropping. — Land  to  be  euited  for  raising 
two  crops  in  one  season  must  be  rich,  iu  good  tilth, 
and  free  as  possible  from  weeds — in  fact,  likeagood 
garden.  Early  potatoes,  peas,  onions,  early  cab- 
bages, or  any  early  soiling  crop,  may  be  followed  by 
cabbages,  rutabagas,  common  turnips,  pickles,  etc. 
Onions  will  leave  the  ground  for  carrots,  which 
should  have  been  sowed  at  the  last  hoeing  between 
the  rows,  as  directed  in  a  "basket  item,"  and  cab- 
bages may  be  set  out  before  the  potatoes  are  dug. 
Animals. — Let  stock  of  all  kinds  hare  frequent 
carding,  and  some  bonis  of  sunshine  daily.  Only 
at  the  South  will  the  grass  be  forward  enough  to  be 
pastured  without  danger  to  the  crop.  The  tempta- 
tion will  be  great  to  turn  cattle  upon  the  frcsli 
meadows  in  case  forage  is  scarce,  but  it  will  be 
much  better  both  for  the  stock  and  the  pasturage 
to  feed  a  month  longer,  perhaps,  on  corn-stalks. 
The  first,  lands  that  are  fit  to  turn  stock  upon  are 
unreclaimed  bogs,  where  the  coarse  grass  growing 
iu  tussocks  has  been  burnt  off.  Such  grass  is  sweet 
and  juicy  early  iu  the  spring,  and  eaten  with  zest 
after  the  dry  fodder  of  winter,  but  it  soon  becomes 
wiry  and  hard  and  will  be  refused  by  the  stock.  If 
fed  off  close  when  it  first  starts,  it  will  keep  on  grow- 
ing and  furnish  considerable  feed.  Nevertheless 
such  land  is  very  unprofitable  property. 

Horses  shedding  their  coats  may  have  a  quart  of 
oil-meal  fed  to  eacli  daily  with  cut  feed  or  on  a 
peck  of  carrots.  Feed  work-horses  well.  If  kept 
steadily  at  work,  calculate  to  feed  so  well  that  they 
will  not  fall  ofT  at  all  in  flesh.  Daily  thorough 
grooming  is  worth  four  quarts  of  feed  a  day  at  this 
season,  even  for  farm  horses.  Mares  near  foaling 
must  be  well  fed,  relieved  from  severe  labor,  and  as 
their  time  approaches  given  roomy  quarters  in- 
loose  boxes.  A  bos  10  feet  square  is  none  too 
large.  A  slightly  loose  condition  of  the  bowels  in 
breeding  animals  is  always  favorable,  and  should 
be  induced  by  feeding  roots,  oil-cake  or  flaxseed. 
Oxen. — Feed  in  proportion  to  work  required,  card 
often,  give  long  noonings,  and  a  chance  to  feed  but 
not  to  fill  themselves.  Cattle,  like  all  ruminating 
animals,  cat  fast  and  do  their  chewing;  afterwards.. 
An  ox  that  is  put  to  work  with  his  paunch  full  o.f 
unmasticated  food  is  lazy,  at  least,  and  probably 
more  liable  than  otherwise  to  be  hurt  by  hard  work- 


Cows  and  Calves. — Refer  to  last  month's  hints;  we 
have  little  to  add  here.  Calves  that  are  beginning 
to  nibble  grass  a  little  may  be  tethered  by  the 
fences,  where  the  grass  starts  green  and  sweet,  and 
will  thus  learn  to  pick  up  a  good  living  as  soon  as 
turned  to  pasture.     Never  let  the  scours  run  a  day. 

Sheep.— Take  extra  care  of  the  lambs  ;  if  stinted 
in  their  earliest  growth  they  never  catch  up.  The 
flock  will  need  close  watching  to  see  that  no  ewes 
become  gargety  and  their  lambs  lack  milk,  that 
none  refuse  to  own  their  young,  and  that  no  lambs 
are  hurt,  or  sick.  Provide  freBli  water  regularly,  if 
not  constantly,  and  by  no  means  neglect  salt. 

Swine. — See  hints  for  previous  month.  If  the 
stock  kept  is  not  bred  upon  the  farm,  look  out 
early  for  such  pigs  as  you  will  need.  If  these  can 
be  had  bred  of  full-blood  sires,  by  all  means  secure 
them ;   they  grow    faster  and    fatten    more  easily. 

I'oultry. — There  are  some  useful  hints  in  the  body 
of  this  number  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  Sever- 
al painful  diseases  are  apt  to  attack  fowls  in  wet 
Springs,  of  which  the  worst  are  the  Roup,  and  that 
disease  so  close  akin  to  it  as  to  be  confounded  with 
it,  Swelled-head.  Both  arc  brought  about  by  un- 
cleanly apartments,  and  both  are  highly  contagious ; 
although  the  previous  preparation  of  the  system  by 
exposure  to  wetness  and  filth  seems  to  be  an  al- 
most essential  condition.  A  cold  will  run  into 
roup  if  any  roupy  fowls  are  about  the  yard.  In  bad 
weather,  give  an  iron  tonic,  say  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  iron,  wet  up  in  a  quart  of  Indian  meal, 
to  a  flock  of  twenty.  About  a  tablespoonful  of  red 
pepper  may  lie  mixed  with  it  to  good  advantage. 
In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  disease, 
encouragements  to  laying,  and  promoters  of  health, 
which  the  poultry  breeder  can  use.  Taken  early, 
these  diseases  may  be  cured  by  stimulants  and 
cleanliness,  but  after  the  first  stage  they  are  usually 
fatal.  Coops  for  hens  and  chickens  should  be 
placed  on  clean  turf,  where  no  chickens  have  been, 
at  least  since  early  last  spring.  Old  coops  should 
be  well  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  the  water 
furnished  to  chickens  should  be  so  covered  that 
they  cannot  foul  it  nor  step  iu  it,  and  protected 
from  the  dirt  which  the  old  hen  throws  in  all  di- 
rections by  her  scratching.  We  believe  absolute 
cleanliness,  on  fresh  ground,  to  be  a  perfect  pre- 
vention of  the  gapes.  Turkeys  hatch  and  care  for 
their  own  young  best.  Ducks'  eggs,  however, 
ought  always  to  be  put  under  hens.  Keep  ducks 
shut  up  until  8  o'clock  every  morning,  or  until  all 
have  laid.  They  lay  an  egg  a  day,  if  well  fed,  and 
will  steal  their  nests  and  hide  them  where  they  are 
hard  to  find,  if  allowed  their  freedom.  When  the 
eggs  are  regularly  removed  they  will  not  want  to 
sit,  but  keep  on  laying  until  midsummer.  Other- 
wise they  sit  as  soon  as  they  have  a  nest  full  of  eggs. 

^Miscellaneous  Work. — For  hints  about  farm  roads, 
fences,  picking  up  stones,  etc.,  see  March  number. 

Buildings. — As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  and 
settled,  open  and  clear  out  cellars,  both  iu  house 
and  barn,  whitewash  thoroughly,  stop  rat  holes 
and  cat  holes.  Roots  still  on  baud  may  be  put  iu 
barrels  or  boxes,  that  the  bins  may  be  cleaned.  Out- 
side painting  ma}'  be  done  now,  and  a  belter  surface 
be  formed  than  if  the  work  be  done  when  the  wood 
is   thoroughly   dry  so  that  the  oil   will   strike   in. 

Draining  may  often  be  done  in  the  spring  better 
than  at  any  other  season,  and  spring  draining  has 
this.great  advantage  :  the  filling  has  all  the  sum- 
mer to  settle,  and  there  is  much  less  danger  of  the 
surface  water  washing  in  and  gaining  direct  access 
to  the  tiles  than  wheu  the  draining  is  done  in 
the  fall.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  do  the 
draining  on  side  hills,  and  where  early  in  spring 
much  surface  water  flows,  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  after  the  heavy  spring  rains  have  passed. 

Barn-yard  Manure  and  Composts.—  Where  manure 
has  any  value  iu  the  estimation  of  the  farmers, 
nobody  has  enough.  Nevertheless,  the  prevailing 
notions  about  it  arc  so  crude  that  few  take  the 
pains  they  should  to  increase  their  manure  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Manure  the  land  well,  or  not 
at  all.  It  does  not  pay  to  put  on  a  sprinkling  and 
get  half  a  crop.  Manure  will  secure  a  reward  for 
labor  that  can  be  gained  iu   no  other  way.     Begin 
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the  season  by  making  arrangements  for  saving 
manure,  and  thoroughly  composting  it  with  muck, 
sods,  or  with  other  vegetable  matter  later  in  the 
season.  Manure  for  use  on  tend  intended  for  ruta- 
bagas, or  other  crops  sowed  in  summer,  should  be 
put  in  compost  heaps  and  worked  ovcroncc  or  twice 
before  it  is  used.  Poultry  house  manure  mixed 
with  soil  or  muck  should  be  frequently  worked 
over,  and  made  fine  for  use  upon   corn  in  the  hill. 

Liquid  Manure.— The  leachings  of  the  barn-yard, 
which  ought  always  to  flow  into  a  tank  espe- 
cially prepared  for  them.are  among  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  a  compost  heap  ;  not  a  particle  of  it 
should  be  allowed  to  waste,  or  wash  away  when 
rains  cause  an  overflow.  It  will  pay  well  to  have  a 
sprinkling  cart  to  carry  the  liquid  upon  the  lawns 
or  fields,  and  it  is  especially  useful  upon  the  garden. 
During  a  moderate  rain,  or  in  showery  weather,  is 
the  best  time  to  apply  it  on  all  drained  soils, 
Where  the  water  goes  through,  not  over  the  surface. 

Commercial  SferfiKzers. — Pnrcnase  with  caution. 
Bones  as  bone-dust  are  less  likely  to  be  adulterated 
than  as  superphosphate.  Guano  (Peruvian  No.  I)  is 
a  safe  article  to  buy  of  an  honest  dealer,  who  buys 
of  the  Government  agent.  The  more  hands  it  goes 
through  the  more  probability  there  is  of  its  being 
adulterated.  Fish  guauo  is  excellent  and  reliable; 
we  have  as  yet  learned  of  no  frauds  connected  with 
it.  Castor  Pomace  is  to  be  had  in  small  quantities 
and  is  excellent.  Laud  plaster  is  little  subject  to 
fraud.  Leached  ashes  are  often  adulterated  with 
coal  ashes,  but  this  fraud  is  easily  noticed.  Get 
along  without  baying  manures,  if  possible,  but  if 
you  sell  cither  hay  or  straw,  he  sure  to  make  good 
the  wrong  you  do  the  soil  by  spending  all  you  get  for 
manure  of  some  sort,  and  keep  the  soil  improving. 

Spring  OratJM.— Wheat  and  Barley  should  be 
pickled  in  a  strong  brine  and  dried  with  lime  be- 
fore sowing,  to  destroy  the  smut.  Sow  as  early  as 
the  ground  is  brought  iuto  fine  order,  using  about 
5  to  7  pecks  of  wheat,  3  bushels  to  3). {  of  barley,  and 
31  j  of  oats.  The  later  the  grain  is  sowed  the  more 
seed  should  be  used.  Heavy,  plump  seed,  free  from 
weed  seed,  is  of  prime  importance.  No  rank,  heat- 
ing manure  should  be  used,  but  tine  compost,  or 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers,  such  as  109 
to  350  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  or  300  to  500 
pounds  of  bone-dust  for  wheat  or  barley,  and  leached 
ashes,  wood  ashes,  or  gypsum,  for  any  spring  grain. 
Nitrogenous  manures    make  oats    run  to  straw. 

TV. is. — This  crop  should  be  sown  early.  In  light 
soils  put  the  seed  in  deep.  It  should  go  upon  soil 
manured  last  year,  and  free  from  weeds.  A  com- 
mon practice  is  to  scatter  the  peas  by  hand  liberally 
ery  third  furrow.  The  furrows  should  be 
not  more  than  four  to  six  inches  deep,  the  depth 
depending  on  the  soil.  Broadcast  sowing  and 
drilling  are  more  commonly  followed,  the  latter 
practice  being  usually  preferred  on  warm  ground. 
Peas  and  oats  sowed  together  is  a  favorite  crop  with 
many  good  farmers,  but  as  nearly  a  full  crop  of  each 
may  be  produced,  the  land  must  be  mellow  and  rich. 

Root  Crept. — Sugar  beets,  mangels,  parsnips,  and 
carrots,  may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
well  prepared.  These  crops  can  hardly  have  too 
rich  or  well-worked  soil,  yet  they  will  reward  labor 
on  soil  which  is  far  from  being  either  as  rich  or  as 
mellow  as  it  might  be.  Be  sure  of  good  seed.  Sow 
in  straight  drills  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  of  horse 
cultivation.  Carrots  may  have  the  drills  closest, 
but  these  Bhould  he  at  le  ist  3  feet  apart ;  :"i  inches 
is  none  too  far  lor  the  other  roots  named.  Roots 
require  a  good  deal  of  labor,  but  it  is  well  spent. 

Bttatoet. — The  earliest  varieties  are  the  ones  for 
early  planting.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  better 
than  E  irly  Goodrich,  or  than  the  Sebec ;  the  Dyke- 
man  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  Early  June  may  be  had  anywhere,  and  is  very 
good.  Plant  good-sized  seed,  cutting  the  largest 
potatoes,  and  aiming  to  have  the  pieces  fully  as 
large  as  hens'  eggs.  Let  the  cut  pieces  dry  a  day 
or  two  before  planting.  Plant  close,  one  piece  in  a 
place,  and  not  less  than  4  incites  under  ground  on 
dry  ground.  Cover  with  a  plow,  ridging  up  a  little 
over  the  rows,  and  lay  all  lid.  as  soon  as  the  plants 
get  above  ground,  with  a  wooden-toothed  harrow, 
an  iron  one  on  its  back,  or  with  a  bush  harrow. 


Work    in    the     Horticultural     De- 
partments. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  we  arrange  these 
notes  under  different  heads,  though  we  are  well 
aware-  that  many  have  but  one  garden  for  small 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  even  flowers.  It  is  better  to 
grow  those  things  so  than  not  at  all,  but  it  is  on 
many  accounts  preferable  to  have  separate  com- 
partments set  off  for  the  fruit,  kitchen,  and  flower 
garden.  The  manuring  and  frequent  working  of 
the  soil,  so  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  best 
vegetables,  is  not  practicable  where  permanent  beds 
of  fruits  are  in  the  way,  and  while  we  appreciate 
the  love  for  flowers  that  will  have  them  under 
every  disadvantage,  we  much  prefer  to  see  the 
onions  grow  at  a  distance  from  the  tulips.  Enthu- 
siastic cultivators  are  often  in  a  hurry  to  be  at  work 
with  the  first  mild  days  of  spring.  It  is  always  best 
to  wait  until  the  soil  is  in  "working  order"  and 
will  crumble  rather  than  clod  when  turned  by  the 
plow  or  spade.  Work  must  often  be  pushed,  but 
never  badly  done ;  better  do  less  and  do  it  well. 


Orchard  aud  Nursery. 

The  present  custom  of  packing  trees  in  boxes 
has  some  advantages  over  the  old  one  of  baling 
with  straw,  but  with  all  the  care  those  that  are  sent 
a  long  distance  are  liable  to  detention  in  transpor- 
tation and  it  will  often  happen  that  the  trees,  when 
opened,  have  a  most  unpromising  look,  the  bark 
being  badly  shrivelled.  In  this  case  do  not  put  the 
trees  into  water,  but  bury  them,  root  and  branch,  in 
the  soil.  After  a  contact  of  a  few  days  or  a  week 
with  the  moist  soil,  they  will,  unless  very  badly 
injured,  come  out  as  good  as  new.  The  land  should 
be  prepared,  and  everything  should  be  ready  for 

Planting  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
Cut  injured  roots  smooth  and  shorten  the  tops. 
Make  a  hole  broad  enough  to  allow  the  roots  to  be 
spread ;  throw  on  some  fine  soil  and  work  it  in 
among  the  roots  with  the  fingers,  so  that  no  hollow 
places  will  be  left ;  put  on  more  soil  and  press  it 
down  with  the  foot,  and  the   tree  will  not  need 

Staking  to  support  it,  although  a  stake  to  each 
tree  is  very  useful  in  laying  out  the  ground  before 
the  tree  is  planted,  and  afterwards  in  enabling  its 
position  to  be  more  readily  seen  in   cultivating. 

Grafting  is  to  be  done  upon  the  plum  and  cherry 
before  the  buds  have  started.  Other  trees  may 
be  worked  after  the  buds  have  swelled. 

Root-grafts  and  Cuttings  are  to  be  planted  in  a 
rich,  mellow  bed  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  prepared. 

SiedS  of  all  kinds  for  raising  young  nursery 
stock  should  be  sown  as   soon   as  possible. 

Insects  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  previous 
months  ;  continue  to  destroy  them.  See  article  on 
bark-louse  on  page  134,  and  do  not  set  nut  a  tree 
that  is  infested  with  this  scaly  pest  on  any  account. 

Fruit  Garden. 

If  constant  pleading  would  effect  it,  every  farm 
would  have  a  fruit  garden,  and  every  farmer's  table 
would  have  an  abundance  of  fruit.  A  few  neglect- 
ed currant  bushes  and  a  run-out  strawberry  patch 
too  often  supply  all  the  summer  fruits.  We  mean  a 
fruit  garden  which  shall  be  planted  and  eared  foras 
furnishing  necessary  food  rather  than  a  luxury. 
Have  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc., 
not  by  the  stinted  tea  saucer  full,  but  a  big  soup- 
dish,  heaped  at  that,  at  every  meal.  There  is  health, 
comfort,  and  economy,  in  a  fruit  garden.  So  have 
one.  Half  an  acre  or  an  acre  to  a  good-sized  family 
is  not  too  much,  and  let  the  children  do  alt  but  the 
heavy  work.  If  limited  in  means,  begin  with  straw- 
berries and  currants.  Choose  a  good  soil  near  the 
house,  manure  and  plow  it  thoroughly,  and  plant 
these,  at  least,  and  as  many  more  as  can  be  had. 

Strawberries. — Eighteen  inches  apart  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  is  a  good  distance.  Set  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. If  any  blossom  buds  appear  this  year  pick 
tin-in  oil".  Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  by  use 
of  the  hoe.  and  cut  the  runners  off.  The  plains  will 
form  large  st->ols  ami  next  yi 
of  fruit.  As  to  varieties,  the  Wilson  is  the  most  gen- 


erally successful,  but  not  the  best.  Jucunda  is  fine 
in  heavy  soils,  and  the  Agriculturist  in  light  ones. 
Each  locality  has  some  favorite  sort.  Near  Boston, 
nothing  docs  as  well  as  Ifovey's  Seedling,  which 
being  pistillate  needs  the  Boston  Pine  or  some  other 
with  perfect  flowers  to  be  planted  near  it.  Beds 
that  were  covered  last  fall  should  have  the  straw 
or  other  mulch  removed  from   over  the  crowns. 

Currants  are  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  and 
rooted  plants  may  be  had  at  moderate  prices.  Cut- 
tings should  have  been  made  earlier,  but  in  many 
places  will  do  well  if  put  in  now.  See  page  8S  last 
month.  Versailles  and  White  Grape  are  the  best, 
but  have  some  at  any  rate.  Old  aud  neglected 
bushes  may  be  made  to  produce  better  fruit  and 
more  of  it  by  cutting  out  a  good  part  of  the  old 
and  stunted  wood,  and  leaving  an  open,  well-bal- 
anced bush.  Spade  in  good  manure  around  them. 
Blackberries  a  ml  Rnspiberries.  Sec  last  month's  notes. 

Gooseberries  arc  propagated  the  same  as  currants. 
It  is  useless  to   try  any  but  American  varieties. 

drape  Vines  that  have  been  covered  should  be 
placed  upon  the  trellis.  Plant  vines  of  some  kind.  If 
there  is  room  for  anything,plant  a  grape  vine  of  some 
kind.     See   page  144  for  treatment  of  young  vines. 

Figs  may  be  tried  by  those  who  have  sheltered 
places  in   a  mild  climate  ;  cover  them  in  winter. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

No  matter  how  rich  the  garden  may  be  thought 
to  be,  most  things  will  be  benefited  by  more  ma- 
nure. Regular  market  gardeners  use  from  50  to 
100  tons  of  stable  manure,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the 
acre.  See  last  aud  previous  mouths  for  hints  on 
preparation  of  the  soil,  hot-beds,  cold  frames,  etc. 

Iiant  in.  rows,  as  far  as  possible,  as  this  is  much 
more  convenient  in  working  than  the  old-fashioned 
way  of   dividing   up   the  garden  into  small   beds. 

Amarlcer  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  laying 
off  the  rows.  It  is  made  like  a  heavy  wooden  rake, 
with  teeth  13  inches  apart  on  one  side  and  9  inches 
apart  on  the  other.  By  dragging  this  aloug  the 
prepared  ground,  lines  for  planting  are  marked. 

Seed-beds  will  be  needed  by  those  who  do  not  use 
glass  for  starting  their  plants,  and  for  plants  for 
later  crops.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  light,  of  a 
nature  that  will  not  become  compacted  or  caked. 
Mauy  failures  with  seeds  are  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  delicate  plant  to  force  its  way  through  the  heavy, 
baked  soil.  Sow  here  all  plants  that  are  to  be  trans- 
planted, such  as  cabbages,  celery,  sweet  herbs,  etc. 

Varieties. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  good 
seeds  of  good  kinds.  Do  not  delay  getting  at  once  all 
that  may  be  needed.     See  last  month,  pp.  90  aud  103. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. — Remove  the  litter,  and 
fork  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  In  places  far 
from  the  sea  a  liberal  salting  is  beneficial  to  aspar- 
agus. Make  new  beds  as  previously  directed. 
Beans.  -Plant  bush  sorts  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  Limas  should  be  left  until  the  ground  is  warm. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Sow  early  sorts  in  drills  afoot 
apart,  or  in  two-foot  drills  with    radishes  between. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Transplant  from  cold 
frames  and  from  hot-beds  ;  in  the  latter  ease  the 
plants  must  be  properly  hardened  by  exposure. 
Sowsceds  in  the  open  ground  in  well-prepared  beds. 

('<  '.;;/.— Sow  in  seed-bed  in    rows  8  inches  apart. 

Cliives. — Divide  clumps  and  number  new  plant- 
ings,  putting     the  small    bulbs    6    inches    apart. 

Cress  or  Pe/nx-rgraxs.— Sow  a  small  quantity  every 
ten  days  to  keep  up  a  supply.  Dust  the  young 
plants  with  air-slaked  lime,  jf  insects  trouble  them. 

Cucumbers  may  lie  had  quite  early  by  planting 
seed  in  frames  from  which  other  plants  have  been 
removed,    giving,  of   course,    plenty    of    manure. 

K/g  Pinal  — Sow  seeds  in  hot-bed,  which  should 
have      a     covering     of     mats      on     cold     nights. 

Garlic.—  Seta  obtained  by  breaking  up  the 
bulbs  are    planted    6    inches    apart  in   foot    rows. 

Horseradish,  —Plant  a-  directed  on  page  23,  (Jan.) 

i   enthe  early  cabbages,  t->  occupy  the  ground 

after  that  crop   comes    off.     Drop  straight   pieces 
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of  roots  in  boles  made  between  tbe  cuttings  and  at 
the  same  distance  that  they  are  apart.  Let  the  top 
of  the  set  be  at  least  3  inches  below  the  surface. 
Never  plant  crowns   if  pieces  of  root  can  be  had. 

Serbs.— Sow  in  seed-bed  where  the  ground  is  dry 
and  warm,  Sage,   Thyme,    Sweet   Marjoram,   etc. 

Leeks  need  a  fine  rich  soil.     Sow  in  foot  rows. 

Lettuce  should  be  kept  in  constant  succession.  If 
plants  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames  set  them 
out  a  feot  apart  each  way.     Sow  seeds  in  seed-bed. 

Mustard. — Sow  for  salad  or  greens  in  foot   rows. 

Onions. — Put  out  sets,  etc.,  as  directed  last 
month.  Seeds  are  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
ready.  Pleutyofgood  manure  is  required,  and  it 
is  best  to  make  the  bed  each  year  in  the  same 
place.     Sow  fresh   6eed  in  foot  or  15-inch  drills. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  open  ground    or  in  cold  frames. 

Parsnips. — Use  last  year's  seed  only ;  sow  only  iu 
rich,    deep   soil,  iu    drills    15  to  IS   inches  apart. 

Has. — The  distance  will  depend  upon  the  hight 
the  variety  grows.  Dwarfs  will  do  a  foot  or  18 
inches  apart,  while  those  requiring  brush 
will  need  to    be    3    or   4    feet    or    more  distant. 

Pepjiers. — Sow  in  hot-bed  and  treat  like  Egg  Plant. 

Potatoes. — Plant  only  the  early  sorts  in  the  gar- 
den. Use  good-sized  seed,  and  drop  a  foot 
apart    in  manured    drills   that    are    a    foot  apart. 

Radishes. — Light,  warm,  and  rich  soil  is  necessary. 
They  may  be  sown  between  rows  of  slower  crops 
or  by  themselves.    Sow  a  portion  every  ten  days. 

/Salsify  or  Oyster  Plant.— Treat  the  same  as  carrots. 

Spinach. — Cut  that  which  has  been  wintered  for 
use  and   sow  for  a  fresh   supply  in  18-inch  drills. 

Swiss  Chard. — A  beet,  the  leaves  of  whieh  make 
excellent  summer  greens.      Cultivate    like    beets. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Better  buy  plants,  if  but  few  are 
wanted.  They  are  started  by  putting  the  potatoes 
in  a  hot-bed  and  covering  with  about  2  inches  of 
rich    compost.     Give    water   and    air    as   needed. 

Tomato  plants  in  hotbeds  when  large  enough  to 
handle  may  be  potted  and  placed  under  glass  or 
pricked  out  into  another  hot-bed.  Seed  may  still  be 
sown  under  glass,  or  for  late  crops  in  open  ground. 

Turnips. — Sow  early  sorts  as  soon    as  possible. 

Hotbeds  will  need  special  attention  to  keep 
the   plants     from    hurrying.      Water,   if  needed. 

Flower     Garden     and     Lawn, 

Much  of  the  work  indicated  in  previous  months 
is  still  to  be  done.  Get  all  rough  work  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as  possible,  and  have  all  transplanting 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  excepting  ever- 
greens, done  as  soon  as  may  be.  The  making  of 
lawns    are    sufficiently    treated    of   on    page   144. 

Borders  need  to  be  carefully  forked  over,  first 
giving    a   coat  of   well-decomposed   manure,   and 

Edgings  made.  Box  may  be  re-set  and  grass  edg- 
ings laid.  We  wish  some  one  would  make  a  nice 
tile  edging.  Bricks  set  diagonally  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  along  paths  where  there  is  much  travel. 

Herbaceom  Plants,  where  they  have  stood  two  or 
three  years,  will  often  need  dividing;  do  this  early. 
We  gave  a  description  of  some  good  varieties 
in  March  hist.  Seeds  of  perennials  may  be  sown. 
Hardy  Annnahm-Aj  be  sown  when  the  ground  is  dry, 
but  tender  ones  are  best  left  until  May,  unless  they 
can  be  started  under  gloss.  Seedsmen's  catalogues 
designate  whether  the  plants  are  hardy  or  tender. 

Bedding  Plants  should  not  be  put  out  too  early. 
They  are  generally  sub-tropical  things,  and  a  cold 
spell  gives  them  a  check,  if  it  does  not  kill  them. 

Forced  Plants. — In  cities  and  towns  plants 
that  have  been  forced  are  often  offered  for 
sale.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  worthless  for 
future  use,  although  for  present  gratification 
they    are        ofton     worth      the      price      asked. 

Climbers. — The  hardy  climbers  are  great  favorites 
with  us,  and  we  would  introduce  them  wherever  it 
it  is  possible — on  verandas,  fences,  and  to  cover  nc- 
sightly  objects.  Our  wroods  supply  the  Virginia 
Creeper,  Moon-seed,  Wax-worlc   and    others,  and 


the  nurseries  have  a  long  list  of  the  exotic  ones. 
Poses. — Where  there  is  room,  have  a  plenty  of 
June  roses,  but  iu  restricted  gardens  the  China 
varieties  will  give  the  most  satisfaction,  as  they 
bloom  all  the  time.  The  varieties  are  so  numerous 
that  we  must    refer  to  the  catalogues  for  a  list. 

Green  and  Slot-Mouses. 

These  "hints"  are  of  course  intended  only  for 
amateurs  who  manage  a  small  house  themselves, 
and  not  for  the  regular  gardener.  Give  air  on  mild 
days,  guarding  agaiust  sudden  changes,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  warm  up  during  a  cold,  damp  spell. 

Propagating  for  out-of-door  planting  should  be 
going  on,  to  supply  the  demand  for  bedding  stuff. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  rooted  iu  the  sand  of 
cutting  bench,  transfer  to  small  pots  of  good  soil. 

Seeds  of  tender  annuals  may  be  sown  for  plants  to 
use  out  of  doors.     Cover  small  seeds  lightly.     Start 

Dahlias  by  placing  their  roots  in  a  warm  place,  or 
if  they  have  already  started  cut  off  the  sprouts  with 
a  portion  of  the  root,  and  pot  them. 

"  Foliage  Plants,"  (as  the  garden  term  goes),  such 
as  Cannas,  Colocasias,  etc.,  may  be  potted,  as  may 

Tuberoses;  indeed  the  only  way  to  get  a  satis- 
factory result  from  tuberoses  at  the  North  is 
get   them  well   started   before   they  are  put   out. 

Shrubs  making  their  growth  will  need  more  water. 

Insects  will  start  into  new  vigor  with  the  warm 
days  of  spring ;  apply  smoke  and  other  remedies. 

Potted  Plants. — It  takes  an  amateur  a  long  time  to 
acquire  courage  to  use  the  knife.  It  is  often  the 
ease  that  plants  go  from  year  to  year  without  being 
cut,  and  get  more  "lanky"  and  miserable  each  year. 
Cut  back  any  plant  that  is  in  bad  shape  or  shows  a 
weakly  growth,  and  repot  iu  fresh  soil  if  needed. 

Cold  CJraperj-. 

Here  the  heat  of  the  house  depends  upon  the 
sun,  and  its  proper  temperature  is  governed  by  the 
management  of  the  ventilators.  An  artificial  sum- 
mer is  to  be  created,  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
which  are  to  be  kept  suited  to  the  vines  by 
the  care  of  the  cultivator.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  secure  an  uniform  starting  of  the 
buds  on  the  vine.  If  the  vine  were  put  up  in  its 
place  at  once  the  upper  buds  would  get  the  advan- 
tage of  lower  ones  and  the  growth  would  be 
unevenly  distributed.  To  counteract  this,  the  vine 
is  so  suspended  that  it  will  form  a  curve,  with  the 
upper  end  of  it  hanging  down.  By  varying  the 
point  of  suspension  and  the  curvature  of  the  vine, 
a  uniform  start  can  be  secured,  and  when  the 
shoots  have  made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
the  vine  is  to  be  tied  in  place.  If  the  upper  buds 
fail  to  start,  or  if  the  vine  shows  cracks  and  bleed- 
ing, some  injury  has  happened  to  it  during  the 
winter,  and  it  must  be  cut  back  to  a  good  bud 
whieh  will  furnish  a  cane  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  one.  The  temperature  of  the  house  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  should  be  about  65°,  which 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  may  be  increased 
to  70°  or  80°.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  must 
be  avoided,  and  a  favorable  moisture  be  maintained 
by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  morning  and  evening. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Mar.  14,  1868,  aud  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year  : 

Urceipts.  Flour,     \17ient.     Corn.    Rye. 

23,iavst/(ism,tiit3i.ooo     so.ooo    935.000  53.000 
26diiys((i.vim'tlil36.000    151,000  1,194,000     4,500 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.     Corn,    llije. 

23dsvsHi«m'th.396.0no  957.000  1,546000  153.000 
20d:iys<(i*<  in'[li,344.000  476,000   1,391,350    98,500 

2.       Comparison  with  same  period  at  this 

P.eckipts.       Flour.    Wheat.  Corn.     Rije. 

23  (lavs  1868. ...131.000      S9.000  985.000    23.000 

2;  days  1867... .111,000      91.000  139.000    15,090 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.    Corn.     Rye. 

23  (lavs  1818    296.000     957.O00    1.516.000  153.000 
22  days  1867    164,500  1,563,000     236,000  516,000 


Rarity/.  Oats. 
41.000  109.000 
51.000     111.000 

Barley.  Oats. 
973,000  875.000 
136,500  1,016,000 

time  last  year. 

Barley.  Oats. 
41.000  109.000 
47,500       76,000 

Barley.  Oats. 
97.300     875,000 


3.       Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  March  14: 

Flour.        Wtieal.        Corn.  Rye.  Oats. 

130,106         437.527         1,797.749  64.692  16  424 

18.5S6         1,342.219         114,893  43,961 

79.772         192,271 


1S67. 

1866 210.295  67:700         1,265,38 

1S65 274,759         128,960  101,046 
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16,643 
4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York  : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,    Oats,  Malt, 

1S68.              bush.  bush.  bush.  bash.      bush.  bush. 

Mar.  10 1,175,152  1.719,822  43.542  46.614     1,794,212  31,102 

Feb.  11 1.507.679  1.705.380  lsj.m  93.032     2.134.191  65  237 

Jan.  13.    ...1.647.41S  1.431,553  1S9.330  161,313    2,379,826  69,389 
1867. 

Bee.  11 1,804.515  1.653.664  202.900  392.815    3,199.563  83.445 

Nov.  12 941,129  1.9VI.7H6  131.5)3  :;61,.5!     2.216.752  52.155 

Oct.  15 167.61'S  967.664  7.300  32.793       8110.897  57  977 

Sept.  10 120.532  1,154.892  500  9.576        135.737  61.508 

Auc.  13....      90,174  863,724  32,785  12.376        20H.341I  18,632 

•lul.v   15 245.509  160.781  06,986  31,391        206.765  34.700 


Gold  has  been  depressed  in  price,  since  our  last,  clos- 
ing at  139l4  —  Breadstuff's  have  been  moderately  active 
since  our  last,  but  quite  variable  in  prices.  The  offerings 
of  flour  and  wheat  have  been  comparatively  limited,  but, 
toward  the  close,  have  run  ahead  of  the  wants  of  buyers, 
to  the  injury  of  prices,  which  close  with  a  downward 
tendency.  Corn  has  fluctuated  materially  through  the 
month,  but  closes  briskly  and  buoyantly,  on  an  active 
home  and  export  demand.  Rye  and  Barley  advanced  in 
price,  on  light  receipts,  and  a  fair  inquiry,— the  former 
closing  heavily,  and  the  latter  \-ery  firmly.  Oats  have 
been  less  sought  after,  and  have  been  lower  and  irregu- 
lar—  Provisions  have  been  in  good  request,  but  hog 
products  have  been  unsettled  in  price,  closing  in  favor 
of  purchasers.  Beef,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  close  with  an 
upward  tendency  —  Cotton  has  advanced  materially,  on 
an  unusually  active  movement,  chiefly  speculative  ;  but 

it  closes  less  firmly Wool  was  in  very  brisk  demand 

for  a  week  or  two,  and  quoted  a  shade  higher  ;  but  the 
later  dealings  have  been  less  extensive,  the  market  closing 
about  steady  —  Hay  has  been  salable  at  full  prices.... 
Hops  and  Tobacco  have  been  quiet Seeds  have  at- 
tracted more  attention,  closing  more  firmly. 
Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Feb.  15.  March  14. 

PRICK  of  Golti 140%  139W 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State*  8  45    wit  25    $8  85    (sill  00 
Super  to  Kxlra  Southern.     .      9  90    (315  50       9  30    (315  06 

Extra  Western  9  57    @15  75       9  90    @15  5U 

F.xti  a  Cenesee 1125    (314  30      1110    fell  50 

Superfine  Western  , 


All  kinds  ot"  lied  ami  Amber.    2  33    (3  2  S3  2  SO    (3  2  i 

Cor.ji- Yellow    1  S3    @  1  32  1  23    ®  1  28 

Mixed 1  26K®  1  35  1  23    %  1  27 

Oats— Western 85    ®     —  S2Y'a      83 

Nominal.  Nominal. 

1  71     O   1  80  1  80    (,»    1  88 

1  91    (3  5  55  2  05    <a  2  40 


llVK  .      

IUrLKY 

Hay— Hale  V  100  lb 1  05    (i  1  45  1  05    @  i  155 

Loose 1  10    (a  1  50  1  15    ia  1  60 

Straw,  »>  100  It, 90    @  1  15          95    ®  1  15 

c'orrox— Midilllivjs.  *   lb  20^®      21V       24y®      26 

Hops-Crop  ol  I860.  19  lb 20    ®      60          15    ®      60 

I'm thkiis—  Live  Geese,*  ft  75    @      90          75    ia      90 

Sum. -Clover.  *>  lb  12K®      13)<       1S!<@      14W 

'■—    tli v.  "<<  bushel 3  00    @  S  25  2  75    ®  3  00 


Cuba,  iRgal           ..       34  @      48  37  @      55 

COFFEE- Kin.Minl.lprlcell!  lb        12  (3       17!<  12V(a      18 

Tiiiimt-,,  Kcninckv,  *e..iiib.         6  <a      23  7  @      24 

Seed  Led.    V  It,            Sy.@      65  4  @      65 

Wo.il.-DoiiiiMicFli-eCP.fllb.       33  (51      60  40  ®      60 

Domestic,  nulled.  *>  lb 27  ®     52  28  ®     48 

California    unwashed, 16  @      28  18  @      52 

Tallow.  SB          11  ®      )1H  "H®      11X 

Oil-Cake— »<  ton     ...   50  00  (356  00  48  00  (S50  00 

Po  1:1;- M  ess,  |(  barrel  ......  52  37  (323  56  23  12  424  15 

Pi  line.  *>  barrel         IS  25  ©19  30  20  00  S2I60 

BKBr—  Plain  mess 13  0(1  ©19  00  14  00  (320  00 

Lard,  in    barrels,  V  tb 14  @      15  14^®      16 

MiriEi:  —  Western.  *  lb 25  a      42  S3  ®      50 

State,  *  » 40  @      50  47  ®      60 

Cheese  8  ®     1SX  9  ®     16v 

He  ixs-V  bushel  4  TO  (3  5  10  5  50  ®  5  80 

pE.\s-C:inniln.*i  bushel 155  @  1  60  155  ®      — 

Kmis-Frcsh.  ?»  dozen     SS  @      41  28  ®      31 

Poii.tuv-I'owIs.  *B 15  ®      17  18  ®      28 

Tnrkevs,    |)1b     33  ®      25  20  @      25 


bbl 


60 


I>'ew  York  i.ive  Stock  Markets.— 

week  en-dino.          Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swiiie.  Tot'l 
February  17 4,793     81       582    26.00-2      9.060    40,518 

Fel,ruarv24 4,042      66       86:1    26.159     11,214     42.290 


March        2 4.839 

March        9 4.644 

74 
86 

631     17.155     11,639 
603    17.259     10,660 

34.633 
33,252 

Total  in  four  Weeks.. . .18,318 

397 

2.625     86 

875  42.573 

150,693 

do  for  pr^viousoWeeks  .25,531 
Beeves. 

424 
Coir 

5,072  120, 
.  Calvet 

313  56,918 
.    Sheep. 

197,181 
Swine. 

Average  per  Week 4,579 

77 

656 

21.719 

10,613 

do       do    last  Month.  5,107 

84 

611 

21,104 

11,383 

do    do  prev's  Month.  4.763 

71 

544 

20.S99 

17,743 

Averaqe.  per  Week.  1867.  5.544 

do.    do.    do.  1866 5,748 

do.    do.    do.  1865  5,555 

do.    do.    do.  1861 5.161 

do.    do.    do.   1863 5,150 

64 
94 
113 
145 
129 

1.320 
1.300 
1.500 
1.511 
094 

22,154 
20,000 
16,091 
15.315 
9,941 

20.605 
13.000 

11.023 
12,676 
21,670 

Total  in  1867 .393.832 

Total  in  1866     298,880 

Total  in  1865 270.271 

Total  in  1S63 264,091 

3.369 
4,885 
6,101 
7,603 
6,470 

69,941 

02.420 
77,991 
75.621 
35,705 

1.174.154  1,1(13.613 

1.040.1X10      672,000 

888,783      573,197 

782.462      660.270 

519,316  1,101.617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  fonr 
weeks  ending  March  9,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 
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The  season  of  Lent  always  has  its  effect  on  the  cattle 
markets.  Live  animals  of  all  kinds  have  heeu  fewer  in 
number  than  for  the  same  period  last  month.  There 
have  been  more  sellers,  and  consequently  smaller  droves 
were  offered.  Buyers  for  large  lots  were  few,  and  "  ped- 
dling" always  makes  a  slow  market.  The  storms  inter- 
fered with  the  prompt  arrival  of  stock,  and  many  buyers 
■would  wait  until  afternoon,  hoping  new  arrivals  would 
give  them  a  better  selection.  While  the  market  last 
month  was  brisk,  this  month  finds  it  very  slow — many  of 
the  best  sales  being  made  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
supply  has  been  quite  even,  and  equal  to  the  demand,  but 
not  at  any  time  exceeding  it.  Some  days  sellers  thought 
au  extra  100  head  would  turn  the  chances  against  them, 
and  they  would  have  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Sometimes 
60c.  a  head  on  cattle  would  lose  them  a  buyer,  so  close 

were  the  bargains  made Beef. — For  good,    sleek 

Bteers,  prices  kept  rather  even  during  the  month,  with  a 
plight  downward  tendency;  at  the  close,  few  sales  were 
made  at  the  highest  figure  quoted  in  the  following  list, 
which  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and  the 
figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold: 
Feb.  nth  ranged  12@20c.    A  v.  1G':e.   Largest  sales  1".^@17H 

do    21th      do      llW.'Oc.      do  17',,-r.  <lo        do      Hi    WIS 

Mur.    2d     do     Kxa-Mc     do  17    c.        do      do     l.v^i/.ii:', 
do     9th     do     12@1'jc.     do  W%c.        do       do     15    @17 

The  week  ending  Feb.  33d,  Washington's  birthday, 
gave  us  some  fine,  premium  cattle  ;  one  pair  of  6  yr.  old 
Bteers,  we  think  not  excelled  by  anything  that  has  been 
in  the  market  for  months.  They  were  grade  Shorthorns, 
fed  for  2  years  by  Geo.  Preston;  weighed  50S0  Tbs.,  and 
were  sold  to  one  of  our  fancy  butchers  for  20c.  per  lb.,  or 
$GG0,  as  they  netted  3300  tbs.  These  steers  did  not  have 
special  care,  beyond  that  given  to  the  remainder  of  the 
drove,  and  is  a  good  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which 
Shorthorns  and  their  grades  lay  on  fat ;  the  rest  of  this 
drove  brought  10.J7J10' ic.  Another  lot  of  24  head  from 
Dutchess  Co.,  weighing  0'4  cwt.  dressed,  were  very  pret- 
ty steers,  sold  quickly  at  lST^lOc.,  aud  were  cheap.  In  a 
very  fat  lot  of  10  head  from  Ohio,  one  large  pair  brought 
$075,  or  about  19'/2C.  per  lb.  net.  The  week  ending  March 
2d  presented  many  fine  cattle  ;  one  car  load  from  Genesee 
"  Co.,  very  extra,  but  not  large,  steers,  sold  for  2txfi.11c. 
per  tb.  With  these  exceptions  the  market  kept  pretty 
even  as  to  quality ;  the  supply  of  oxen  and  dry  cows  was 
very  much  smaller  than  last  month.  The  few  best  in 
each  drove  would  sell  readily,  and  the  rest  slowly  in  lots 
of  from  4  to  10  head,  at  H  to  !ic.  less  than  the  "tops." 
Some  lots  were  so  even  that  a  choice  seemed  hardly  nec- 
essary, the  animals  each  weighing  about  1200  tbs.  live 
weight.  Such  cattle  are  rather  young  for  our  butchers, 
the  preference  being  for  older  and  heavier  cattle.  To 
sum  up  :  our  market  for  a  month  has  been  very  steady, 
both  in  quality  and  price  ;  while  some  few  animals  have 
brought  a  high  price,  above  even  Christmas  prices,  the 
average  has  been  higher  also.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  sold  in  small  lots  to  be  immediate- 
ly killed  and  retailed,  and  smaller  profits  were  looked  for. 
Dealers  look  for  a  decline  when  western  transportation 
gets  settled  —  Mileli  Cows.— Good  cows  have  been  a 
little  more  plenty  this  month,  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  head  in  market.  A  good  cow  seldom  brings  more 
than  $101),  though  a  few  extras  with  their  calves,  sold  for 
tll0@$116.  The  general  price  for  a  fair  cow  is  $60@$S0; 
while  poor  milkers,  and  thin,  old  cows,  sell  slow  at  $HX& 
$30.  Sales  have  been  slow,  mostly  to  city  milkmen,  2  and 
3  at  a  time,  at  t«@$7o  a  head...  Veal  CalTCS.— 
Veals  have  been  scape,  and  sell  quickly  at  10®14c. per 
lb.  live  weight.  Fewer  "  Hog-dressed  "  calves  have  come 
in,  and  everything,  alive  or  dead,  has  been  sold  quickly. 
Dressed  calves  have  sold  as  high  as  18c.,  but  most  of 
them  go  off  for  157211.1'  w..  and  UH@18c.  is  considered  a 
good  price  for  ordinary  live  calves.  A  calf  which  came 
in  with  a  lot  of  cattle  from  Dutchess  Co..  sold  for  $66; 

he  was  (i  months  old  and  very  fat Sheep.— There  is 

quite  an  Increase  in  numbers  over  those  of  last  month, 
and  prices  remain  about  the  same  ;  good  lots  bring  "(TW1  i 
@8c  per  1b.  A  lot  of  30  South-downs,  extra  fat,  and  av- 
eraging 187] ;  it,„  ,  brought  9c.  Some  light,  lots  from  Ohio 
sold  as  low  as  5J4C  For  the  week  ending  March  2d,  we 
had  reached  as  high  as  n>;c.  for  extra  lots,  whole  car 
loads  selling  readily  at  S^c.  At  present  writing  some 
sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  10c.  a  lb. ;  these  were 
Janre  Canada  sheep,  five  of -which  brought  $8  each,  and 
four  $12.50  each.  These  are  high  prices.  ...Swine.— 
Receipts  are  small  for  this  season,  and  prices  keep  Ugh. 
Sales  are  made  quickly  at  0.  i  ,.-..  live  weight  ;  if  very  fat, 
10c.  maybe  had.  Western  dressed  hogs  sell  readily  for 
10'J^ll  ';e.;  these  come  in  slowly  and  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket. Those  packers  who  looked  for  lower  prices  have 
been  disappointed. and  are  obliged  to  take  Western  dress- 
ed, quite  too  small  for  their  purpose,  or  do  without.  This 
soon  exhausted  the  supply,  and  for  the  week  ending 
March  0th.  there  were  only  737  in  market,  sclliugat  12' ji~, 
12'jC.  Parkers  still  believe  in  a  downward  tendency, 
and  steadily  refuse  to  give  over  9PiO*,'r..  live  weight. 
As  we  close  our  report,  prices  are  working  downward 
aud  Bales  slow,  with,  19  car  loads  lu  market  unsold. 
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Annual  Subscription  Tkrms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
eacli  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twanty  conies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


A  SECRET 

"That  Troubles  a  Good  Many  People." 

A  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  writes:   " There  is 

some  secret  about  your  business  operations  that  troubles 
a  good  many  people — especially  such  of  us  as  have 
long  since  learned  to  believe  what  you  write.  You  offer 
larsje  premiums  for  subscribers,  but  how  yon  can  afford 
to  pay  them  is  what  troubles  us.  We  can  see  that  you 
give  in  the  paper  a  great  number  of  beautiful  engravings, 
that,  from  the  fine  cutting  and  printing,  must  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money— more  than  $10,000  a  year,  it  is  said.  Then 
the  editing,  etc.,  must  be  very  costly ;  and  then  with  also 
the  current  high  prices  for  everything,  we  don't  sec  how, 
for  the  small  subscription  money,  you  even  can  buy  the 
450  pages  of  excellent  white  paper  you  send  every  sub- 
scriber during  a  year.  Now,  how  can  you,  on  top  of  all 
these  expenses,  give  those  great  premiums,  if  they  are 
genuine  articles,  of  the  value  represented  ?  It  is  the  doubt 
on  this  subject  that  makes  many  of  us  hesitate  about  try- 
ing to  get  np  premium  clubs— lest  there  may  be  some 
catch  in  it.  We  could  get  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  do 
so ;  but  if  there  is  no  '  kink '  about  it,  how  can  you  pay 
them,  unless  you  have  a  mint  of  money  inherited,  or  made 
some  other  way,  to  give  away  just  for  the  fun  of  it?...." 


EXPLANATION. 


The  explanation  is  easy.  Some  single  engravings  cost 
$150  aud  more,  but  that  is  only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  for  each 
of  150,000  subscribers.  The  $10,000  a  year  for  engravings 
amount  to  ouly  about  0  cents  for  each  subscriber.  And 
so  it  is  of  other  large  expenses.  Tliirty  thousand  dollars 
expended  iu  procuring  and  preparing  information,  en- 
gravings, etc.,  is  only  20  cents  for  each  of  150,000  readers. 
That's  one  part  of  the  secret,  and  it  shows  why  a  paper 
enjoying  so  large  a  circulation  can  afford  to  give  so  much 
more  for  so  little  subscription  money The  mailing  ex- 
penses are  heavy,  but  it  costs  little  more  to  mail  to  a  club 
of  20  subscribers  at  one  post-office  than  it  does  to  mail 
one  paper  to  a  single  subscriber.    So  clubs  get  the  paper 

much  cheaper Again,  advertisers  can  far  better  afford 

to  pay  $1.50  or  even  $2.50  a  line  to  reach  150,000  people, 
than  they  can  to  pay  10  cents  a  line  to  reach  only  5,000. 
And  our  careful  rules  wdiich  shut  out  bad  advertisements, 
make  our  business  columns  worth  much  more  to  the  good 
advertisers  who  are  admitted.  So  we  have  plenty  of  prof- 
itable advertising.  From  this  source  we  get  enough  prof- 
its t»  pay  all  the  loss  on  subscription,  (for  the  paper 
i'.-  furnished  to  subscribers  at  a  great  deal  less  than  it 
costs  to  make  it,)  and  then  we  have  enough  left  to  pay  all 
the  premiums  in  good  articles,  and  enough  more  to  satis- 
fy us  for  our  own  trouble  and  risk  as  publishers.  The 
premiums  pay  people  for  largely  increasing  our  subscrip- 
tion list;  the  larger  subscription  lists  make  our  adver- 
tising more  profitable,  and  thus  supply  more  money  for 
more  premiums.  The  people  who  are  persuaded  to  take 
and  read  the  paper  by  our  premium  canvassers,  arc  ben- 
efitted, and  so  it  is  a  good  thing  all  round.... We  shall 
continue  the  premiums  for  two  months  yet,  and  give  the 
first-rate  useful  articles  named  In  the  table  below  to  all 
who  send  the  number  of  subscribers  required.  Nothing 
would  please  us  more  than  to  send  out  several  thousand 
of  them  in  April  and  May.  Our  advertising  is  large  and  wc 
can  afford  it.  Send  along  the  names.  A  few  hours  spent 
in  canvassing  will  fill  up  a  club  already  started. or  make  up 
a  mw  one.  People  are  now  more  easily  persuaded  to  sub- 
scribe  than  lu  winter,  for  they  arc  now  beginning  Spring 


Work,  and  more  feel  the  need  of  the  hints  and  suggestions 
they  get  in  these  well-filled  pages.  You,  Reader,  can  get 
one  of  the  good  premium  articles,  just  what  you  desire, 
by  a  little  effort.  Tiy  it.  If  yon  have  not  time  to  *-et  up 
a  large  club  of  names,  try  a  small  one  for  this  spring,  just 
to  get  in  the  way  of  it,  and  then  next  year  strike  early 
for  a  larger  one. ..  .Here  is  a  list  of  the  premiums,  and 
the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  each  article  : 

Tabic  oi  Premium*  mid  Terms,     v»  '■X'nniber 
For  Volume  27-US68).  «  I    %-?!%:, 


Open    to   all— No   Competition. 


No.      Names  tf  Premium  Article*.  

1— Garden  Seeds  fnra  Family  (40  Undo  $-,  oo 

2— Flower  Seeds  f„r  ,l  Family  <  MO  kinds)  $5  00 

,'i— .\  ursery  Stocl  lAny  kinds  desired) $10  00' 

4-Tona  Grape    Tine*  il'iofXn.  1) $13  00 

0— Concord  Grape    Vine-:  I  KK>  of  Xo.  1)...$I1  00 

6— Japan  ttlitH  (12  Buihs $6  00 

7—Seicinff  Machine  i  Grorer  ,(■  Maker)..  $55  CO 
8— Sewing  Machine  (Haue  Machine  To.). .COO  on: 
9 — sewing   Machine    [Sinner's  Tailoring)  ..$510  00 

10  —  Sewing    Machine  (  Florence) $«S  CO 

li— Sewing  Machine  (W, Heard-  Gibbs)....  $55  Co' 
Vt—Sewinq  Machine  (Finl.le  ,(•  I.nm,  ,  ..$00  00 
13— Sewing    Machine  (Wheeler  it   Wilson).  .$55  00 

14—  Washing   Machine  t Daly's)     $14  00 

15—  Clothes    Wringer  I  Rest-  tntrersal) $10  00' 

10—  Tea  Set    titans  best  surer  Plated) $50  00' 

HI— Castor   and  Fmit  Basket  (do.    do.) $30  00 

IS—  Tceor   Water  Pitcher  trio.    do.).  ...$18  00 

19  —  One  Dozen   Tea  Spnons        (do.    do.) $6  00 

20—  One  Daien  Tattle  Spoons  Ida.  do.) .  ...$r;  0" 
21  —  One,  Dozen  Jtinina  Forki    tdo.    do.).. ..$12  00. 

22—  Tea  Kniresand  Fnrkst  Patterson  Bros.)*"*)  00 

23—  Table  Knives  and  Forts     (do.    do.). ..  .$14  00| 


-~  s  I  required 
£S  !!  at  |  at 
£    *1.50|  $1. 


24—  Carrlng   Knife  and  Fork  (do.    do.) $8  50 

25— Musical  Box  (Shell  Case) $15  to 

20— Melodeon.  A-aclare(G.A.Prince,tCo:s)  $67  00, 

•iT—Melodeon.lt-nclare  tdo.    do.) $11!  00'    .  . 

21—  Cnlihri  Piano  I  Harlow.  Doehler  ,t  Co. )$r>0  00    Sso 
29—  Piano.  Splenriid"iact.(SleiuwayttSons)*C)-iO  no    510 

30— Ladies'    Gnbl  Watch  (Beautiful) $100  00     1:'.') 

31—  Silver  Watch  f  Valuable  lime  Keeper)  ..$31  50! 
3i— Double  Jlurrel  Gun  (Caoper  ■(•  PondL.tSt)  00. 
3.3— Repealing  shot  Gun  (Paper  Pifle  O>.)..$ro  00 
34— Spencer' sllreech-laarliua  tl'tlei  Hunting)^-,  00. 

35—  Tool    Cited  •Patterson   tiros.) $14  50 

3tf-rn.se  of  Mathematical  Instruments $0  00 

37—  Case   of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  001 

3«—  GaldPen.  Sil.Cuie. E.i  Warren d-Spadone)  ft  fttli, 

39—  Gold  Pen  and  Surer  Case.  F.  tdo.  do.).  $5  50 
40— Barometer    (  Woodruff's  Mercurial). .. .$12  00 

41— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $ts  00' 

4-9— Buckeye   Mowing  Machine.  No. '2.     ..     $115  00i 

43— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc $10  50 

44—  Pump    and  Sprinkler  I  Page's) $5  00. 

45— Family   Scales  iFnirbauks'  d-  Co.) $t0  00 

46— Building    Blacks  tCramlall) $■;  00 

47— Pocket  Lanterns,  Out ■Platen $9  Oft 

4*-,Im.-Wr„„    fiidapedia   I  Applet,, it's) $S0  00 

40—  Worcester's  Cecal  111, ,slc, ilea  f)ictiouary$V2  00, 


50 —  Any   Bad   Y,, hnne  Agriculturist) 
til— Any    Two  Back  Volumes 
r,a—Am/    Three  do.       do. 
r,3—Auy  Fnn 


54  —.4  n 


Fire     do. 


do. 


B5— Any  8 

50 — Any  Seven  do.  d 
fj7—Any  Fight  do.  d 
an—Ann  Nine  do.  0 
59—  Any  Ten  da.  d 
60— Vols.  XVI  to  XXVI 
61— Any    Back  Volume  Aijricultu 


do. 


do. 


7'i—Doic ailiu's  Landscape  Garden',/ 
"73— Cuunniua  ,(■  .(filler's  Architect. 
74—  A  810  I.ihranK  Your  Choice).. 
75— .4   S15   Library  do. 

7fi— .4  820   Library  do. 

77— .4  §25    Library  do. 

78-.4  S30    Library  do. 

T9—A  835    Library  do. 


S2-.4  $50  JMra  „ 
Wi—A  SOO  Library 
S4—A  875  Library 
85—  ,1  SlOO  Library         do. 


<; ;-.!»,/ 

Tuo  Back 

Vol,,), a  ,; 

03-/1).;/ 

Three  do. 

do. 

64— Any 

Four    do. 

do. 

63- Any 

Fire      ,1„. 

do. 

80— Any 

Six        ,ln. 

do. 

07- Any 

Seven     do. 

do. 

r,H—Auy 

Einlil    do. 

do. 

89— Any 

Nine     do. 

do. 

70— Any 
71—  Vols. 

Ten       do. 

do. 

XVI  to  XXVI 

■'Z 


$:t  r.n 

$  -.  •'-. 

$7  00 


Si~  $s  75; 

-  ;=$10  50 

8  0.5*12  25, 

~~'°$t4  00 

"*     $15  "S 

O     $17  51), 

$19  25 

$2  50 

..,■    $s  ooj 


S  St  *'-"■!  W' 

I"3  $15  00 
$27  50: 

:»  $(i  50 

■°  $10  00 

•S  .  $10  00 

&S  $15  CO 

o  J  $20  OO1 

£  g.  $15  oo: 

~rg    $30  00 

S?    135  on 

gS  $10  00 

5"=  $15  00! 

p.2  $50  00! 

8h  $r,o  on! 

a  $75  00| 

~  $100  00 1 


8G—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  next  page.) 
Every   article    on    our    list    is     the    best 

of  its  kind,  and,  in.  ail  respetts,  what  is  claimed  for  it. 
£a?~  No  charge  is  made  for  jiackiivj  or  boxing  any  article 
in  our  Premium.  List.  The  forty-four  Premiums,  viz., 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  and  from  SO  to 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-  Ofjke  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Stales  or  Territories 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail.— Tlte  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  t/ie  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  con  vcyance  that  may  be  specified. 

As  fast  as  obtained  Eend  us  the  names,  that  each 
subscriber  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper,  and  when  done 
canvassing,  choose  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list,  and  be 
sure  to  mark  each  list  "For  Premium.*,"  if  it  is  so  de- 
signed, that  yon  may  be  properly  credited  for  them. 

Sundries :— Specimen  numbers,  Show-bills,  etc..  fur- 
nished free,  on  application,  but  sparingly,  as  they  are  cost- 
ly  Premium  Clubs  may  contain  names  from  different 

post-offlccs,  if  all  are  scut  by  one  person Old  and  new 

subscribers  arc  counted,  but  part  should  be  new  snbscrib- 
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ers. . .  .Remit  in  drafts  or  checks  on  New-York  City  banks, 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  Publishers  ;  or  in  P.  O.  money 
orders  ;  or  In  registered  letters,  if  money  must  be  sent. 
Full  descriptions  of  the  Premiums,  on  a 
separate  sheet,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  desiring  It. 

I\os.  50  to  ©O  —  Volumes  of  tlae 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
he  obtained  in  hooks  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars  !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 
K3F*°  In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

Nos.74to  85— GOO0  LIBRARIES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  71  to  85,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amouut  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  815— General  ISoolc  Premium.— 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  71  to  S5, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  to  the  amount  of  GO  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  dubs  of  35  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  cent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 
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1  50 
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uin.l,  (Turner) 1  50 

odern  Horse  Doctor 1  50 

tie  Doctor 1  50 
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Eastwood  mi  Cranberrv 

Elliott's  Western  Frilit"Gro\vei 

Flax  Culture 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Cult 

French's  Farm  Drainage 

Fuller's  llmpc  Cullllll-t.  tKevi 

Fuller's  Straw),   ■    v  o i  r 

Fuller'sSnu  1  1    all  Cnltnrist.. 


etation,clo.,$4:  cl'd  pis. 


Ea 


1  50 


Itnndall's  1    h   w  ....   -   i  ip  Husbandry 

Elvers' Miniature  Fruit  (in  dm  ...    100 

Richard- "       ii  i  ■■■■'■  H  ■■_'.  ii  >i"  i  :  \>c chilli..  CD 

S'.inud'  i  >' 1>      a-l:<'  I     altrv  i  .\  e\v>,  paper,  Klc.,  bound  75 

Schencfs  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

M'.illtnl  Housewife      ....   75 

Stewart's  i  John i  .Stable  I'.oolc 1  00 

Thompson's  Food  wf  Animals 1  00 

Tobacco  Culture ..  85 

Warder^  Sedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

Touatt  and  Knooncr on  the  Horse 1  50 

YouattanJ  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  onthe  Hog 100 

Touatt  ou  Sheep 1  00 


mnluining  a  (treat  variety  of  /tents,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suge/estions  which  !r>:  threw  inlosmulU'r 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Mow  to  Remit :— Checks  on   Hfew- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-OtHee  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  wit/iout  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry fee.  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  jioslage  and  registry,  put  in  the  tnqney  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  tab  fyis 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

H*©sta™c.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  iu  all  cases  be  ad- 
ded when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  "United  States, 
•ents,  'each,  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  moat  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

E'cad  the  Excellent  Business  .No- 
tices whicUcrowd  our  advertising  pages.  The  publishers 
have  been  compelled  to  add  four  extra  pages,  (44  in  all,) 
in  order  to  get  in  their  own  book  notes,  that  were  shoved 
out  from  previous  numbers.  Our  renders  derive  a  double 
advantage  :  first,  in  the  corresponding  increase  of  reading 
matter,  (we  always  add  a  page  of  reading  matter  for  every 
additional  page  of  advertisements,  tieyoiid  eight ;)  and, 
second,  every  column  of  advertisements  is  a  highly  useful 
source  of  information.  Those  pages  are  well  worth  a 
careful  and  thorough  perusal ;  they  present  an  epitome  of 
what  is  doing  in  the  business  departments  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  etc. — what  is  for  sale,  where,  by  whom,  and 
at  what  prices.  A  wide  field  is  thus  given  for  making 
selections,  procuring  needful  supplies  of  plants,  seeds, 
implements,  etc..  etc.  We  aim  toadmitnone  but  respon- 
sible, reliable  advertisers,  with  whom  our  readers  may 
treat  in  confidence.  To  gratify  the  advertisers,  and  to 
make  them  feel  their  responsibility,  we  ask  all  our  read- 
ers when  sending  orders,  or  soliciting  circulars,  cata- 
logues, etc.,  to  state  where  the  advertisements  were  seen. 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. — 

Those  of  our  readers — which  we  presume  to  be  the  major- 
ity—  who  admire  the  fresh,  practical,  and  instructive 
"  Walks  and  Talks,"  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  writer  which  will  insure 
these  pleasant  papers  for  a  number  of  years,  as  well  as 
the  excellent  aid  of  Mr.  Harris  in  other  departments  of 
the  paper.  The  publishers  intend  to  spare  no  expense 
in  keeping  the  Agriculturist  up  to  its  present  standard,  or 
in  taking  a  step  beyond,  whenever  they  can  see  the  way. 

Darwin's  New  Work. — Tlie  Vari- 
ation of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication.— Mr.  Darwin  is  widely  known  for  his 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  in  which  he  advances 
some  views  that  have  been  the  source  of  much  discussion 
in  the  scientific  world.  The  present  work  treats  of  the 
variations  in  our  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants, 
discussing  the  circumstances  that  influence  these  varia- 
tions, inheritance  of  peculiarities,  the  results  of  in-and- 
in  brcediug,  crossing,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able books  of  the  present  day,  presenting  an  array  of 
facts  that  show  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  obser- 
vation and  research.  All  the  domestic  animals,  from  horses 
and  cattle  to  canary-birds  aud  honey-bees,  are  discussed, 
as  well  as  our  leading  culinary  aud  other  plants,  making 
it  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  to  the  breeder, 
the  intelligent  farmer,  and  the  man  of  science,  but  to  the 
general  reader.  Feeling  that,  a  work  of  snch  importance, 
and  one  that  will  be  so  frequently  discussed  and  referred 
to  as  authority,  should  be  acceptable  to  the  American 
reader,  the  Publishers  of  the  Agriculturist  have  in  press 
a  reprint,  from  advance  sheets  furnished  by  the  author, 
through  Professor  Asa  Gray  of  Cambridge,  who  will 
furnish  a  prefatory  note  to  this  edition.  The  work  will 
be  published  in  two  neat  volumes  of  over  400  pages  each. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  exact  reference 


for  "  chapter  aud  verse  "  of  every  statement  made,  and 
another  in  the  very  copious  index,  so  that  it  forms  a 
cyclopaedia  to  the  subjects  upon  which  it  treats,  Keady 
early  in  April,  a  vols.,  illustrated,  $6.00. 

Allen's  Catalogue.— This  is  more  than 
a  mere  business  catalogue ;  it  is  more  like  a  cyclopaedia  of 
farm  implements,  and  record  of  the  inventions  that  have 
been  produced  to  facilitate  agricultural  and  horticultural 
operations.  Messrs.  R.  n.  Allen  &  Co.,  No.  IS!)  and  101 
Water-st.,  N.  T.,  are  not  only  among  the  largest  dealers, 
but  are  manufacturers  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Prof.  Joint  Gamgee  in  tkis  Conn- 
try.— We  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  this  distinguished 
Veterinarian  in  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  of  welcoming  him  cordially  to  America.  Prof. 
Gamgee  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  through  his 
works,  and  through  the  articles  of  his  which  were  pub- 
lished far  aud  wide  in  this  country  at  the  time  the  Rin- 
derpest was  raging  in  Great  Britain.  Years  before  this 
pest  broke  out  iu  England,  he  had  predicted  its  coming 
and  indicated  the  course  which  should  be  taken,  and  it 
was  not  nntil  his  advice  was  followed  that  the  plague  was 
stayed  iu  England  aud  Scotland.  Professor  G.  was  the 
original  mover  in  the  gathering  and  organization  of  the 
first  Veterinary  Congress,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  that  convenes  annually,  and  has 
already  done  great  good.  He  may  be  appropriately  styled 
the  father  of  the  modern  school  of  Veterinary  Medicine— 
that  school  which  regards  prevention  as  more  important 
than  cure,  and  studies  diseases  not  so  much  in  the  poor 
stricken  beasts,  as  in  the  localities  which  breed  the  pes- 
tilence, where  contagions  have  their  origin,  and  may  bo 
most  successfully  combatted.  Professor  Gamgee  is  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  Albeit  Veterinary  College, 
London,  and  visits  this  country  with  a  view  to  introduce 
a  method  of  preserving  meat  quite  fresh  and  sweet  for 
several  months,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nc  will  travel 
extensively  over  the  United  States,  and  we  bespeak  for 
him  a  hearty  welcome  from  agriculturists  and  others. 

Life  Insurance.— The  subject  of  Life  In- 
surance has  already  been  presented  in  these  columns,  and 
its  propriety  and  value  as  an  investment  are  generally 
accepted.  The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  which, 
wo  believe,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  publishes'  its  an- 
nual statement  without  comment,  as  the  best  way  of  pre- 
senting its  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Sundry  Humbugs. — The  spring  campaign 
has  fairly  opened.  Wo  have  the  highly-colored  and  tempt- 
ing programmes  of  fifteen  separate  and  distinct  "benevo- 
lent "  associations.  Only  a  few  of  them  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go 
over  the  ground  again,  aud  describe  how  these  people 
operate.  In  a  great  variety  of  forms,  they  persuade  the 
unwary  to  invest  one  dollar  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  bait  is  varied,  but  it  covers  the  same 
old  hook.  At  present,  some  of  the  most  "promising" 
humbugs  are  In  the  book  and  paper  line.  The  Broadway 
Publishing  Co.,  559  Broadway,  is  just  now  believed  to  be- 
in  a  transition  state, and  soon  to  appear  as  A.  D.  Bowman, 
4S  Broad-st.  They  offer  a  book,  and  a  prize  of  not  less 
value  than  $3.00,  withagood  chance  of  getting  $1,000,  all 

for  $1.00.    They  can   only  be    found    by   letter The 

Washington  Library  Co.,  Philadelphia,  come  the  Soldier 
Orphan  dodge,  so  common  nowadays,  and  offer  pictures, 
books,  etc.,  with  large  prizes  in  money,  (greenbacks.) 
S.  D.  Sine,  Cincinnati,  proposes  to  give  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  Sewing  Machines,  Horsed  and  Carriages,  Jewelry, 
Silver  Plate,  etc.,  and  Money,  and  all  he  asks  in  return  is 
$-2.00. .  .Van  Allen  and  his  Eureka  Oil  arc  still  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  can  only  say,  don't  trust  this  oil,  but  buy  better. 

M.  Westbrook,  an  old  hand,  is  not  to  be  found  at  the 

numbers  advertised. .  ,W.  I.Wheeler  &  Co.  propose  to  sell 
$125  Watches  for  $1.00,  and  to  give  agents  for  the  trouble 
of  selling  tickets  and  sending  in  names,  Diamond  Jewelry 
by  the  hat  full. ..  .Wilcox  &  Corning  are  not  to  be  found  at 
10-3  Broadway,  and  we  can  not  Bee  the  Sewing  Machino 
they  offer  for  $4.00.    Our  advice  is  to  avoid  all  cheap 

sewing  machines Wc  have  a  pound,  more  or  less,  of 

circulars  and  tickets  of  Ar  ran  dale  &  Co.,  162  Broadway, 
and  judging  by  what  they  offer,  wc  should  think  nothing 
less  than  a  building  one  hundred  feet  square  and  five 
stories  high,  would  hold  all  they  offer  to  the  public.  Wc 
find  iu  reality  that  a  fourth-story  back  room,  small,  and 
dim,  seems  to  contain  their  Silver  ware,  Jewelry, 
Fancy  Goods,  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  the  choice  of 
which  is  offered  for  $1.00,  and  we  should  think  tho 
goods  were  about  worth  it.  For  $10.00  you  can  get  any 
tend  of  a  watch  1.  .The  novelties  of  the  season  are  Wickes 
&.Taylor,  counsellors  at  law.  These  fellows  make  very 
smooth  promises,  and  are  apt  to  mislead  the  unwary.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  some  help  coming  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  legislature,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Gettysburg  Asylum 
Charter,  seem  to  have  roused  the  press  of  that  State 
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to  a  sense  of  their  duly.  We  quote  from  the  Franklin 
Repository,  Chambcrsbnrg,  Pa.:  "Ho  Ton  Doh't.— A 
brace  of  cunning  fellows  in  New  York,  representing  them- 
selves to  he 'Attorneys  and  Counsellors,' profess  the  de- 
sire to  forward'  the  ends  of  justice,'  by  collecting  from  the 
proprietors  of  Gift  Enterprises  the  prizes  justly  due  to  the 
ticket  holder.  A  remittance  J'3.00  is  the  preliminary 
step  in  the  proceeding.  These  artful  dodgers  ask  us  to 
spread  their  advertisement  before  our  readers,  'at  the 
same  time  adding  any  local  ideas  of  your  own.'  The  idea 
strongly  localized  in  our  head  is  that  these  fellows  are  as 
arrant  rogues  as  those  they  pretend  to  watch,  and  we 
cantion  our  readers  against  being  caught  by  their 
transparent  swindle."  We  have  visited  their  office,  and, 
of  course,could  only  find  the  clerk  ! !. .  .We  warn  all  against 
Rev.Edward  A.  Wilsou,Williamsburgh.N.Y.,and  his  pre- 
scription for  consumption,  free  of  charge,  No  such  man 
is  known  at  the  number  given.  We  pronounce  him  an 
unmitigated  scoundrel— second  only  to  Dr.  Fancher,  6S 
Willium-st.,  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Byrn,  Box  4«!),  New  York 
Post-Office.  For  these  last  two  men  we  can  hardly  find 
words  strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  One  of 
these  chaps  professes  to  issue  a  monthly  paper  to  dissem- 
inate universal  intelligence.  Wo  have  one  of  these  pre- 
doufl  sheets,  and  find  it  to  be  of  the  infant  murder  and 
licentious  order.  Dr.  Byrn  makes  a  very  bad  book,  and 
vends  medicines  to  match,  and  is  another  nuisance. .. . 
Among  the  papers  asking  for  exchange  is  one  purporting 
to  be  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Literature,  Poetry,  etc.,  etc. 
It  goes  by  an  attractive  name.  Its  contents  are  the  poor- 
est trash  imaginable— love,  vengeance  and  thunder,  and 
the  like.  But  the  trouble  does  not  lie  in  its  worthlcss- 
uess.  By  turning  to  the  last  few  pages,  we  see  wonder- 
ful inducements  offered  to  agents  for  spreading  its  circu- 
lation, in  the  way  of  Jewelry,  Books  with  high-sounding 
names,  Pianos,  Organs,  Money,  (Greenbacks,)  etc.,  etc. 
Then  follows  a  long  list  of  books  to  be  sold  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  each  book  to  be  accompanied  with  a  prize 
or  "gift"  valued  from  $1.00  to  $  100,000.  We  pronounce 
this  a  humbug  of  the  worst  sort,  the  paper  itself  being 
only  a  blind.  We  again  warn  all  persons  against  investing 
money  in  any  gift  publishing  establishment  of  iiui  sort. 

The  Jtook  of  Erergreens. — By  Josiah 

Hoopes.  This  is  a  long  needed  work,  as  it  posts  up  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-bearing 
plants,  or  Conifers,  of  the  botanist.  Mr.  Hoopes  is  one 
of  those  persons  rarely  met  with — a  practical  cultivator, 
and  a  man  of  science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work 
gives  us  all  the  Conifera  arranged  in  the  classification  of 
the  botanist,  it  at  the  same  time  treats  of  the  experience, 
not  only  of  the  author,  but  of  American  cultivators  gen- 
erally, with  this  large  and  important  family  of  plants". 
Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not  only  in  orna- 
mental planting,  but  in  what  may  be  called  economical 
planting,  (i.  e.  hedges,  screens,  wind-breaks,  etc. i.  that 
we  aro  sure  a  work  which  treats  of  their  propagation 
and  culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scientific  lan- 
guage the  many  species,  and,  wdiat  Is  of  not  the  least  im- 
ace,  gives  alist  of  the  tender  and  unreliable  ones, 
will  bo  warmly  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  these  beautiful 
trees.  Mr.  Hoopes  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  enthusi- 
asm for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  condemn  a  plant  as 
If  he  were  not  a  nurseryman.  All  the  latest  novelties  from 
Japan,  the  North-west,  etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  success 
or  failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is  recorded. 
The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  engravings,  so 
carefully  executed  that  the  publishers  feel  it  due  to  that 
department  of  their  establishment  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  them.  We  must  commend  the  conscientious  care 
the  author  has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
names.  As  a  general  thing,  the  nursery  catalogues  are  at 
fault  In  this  respect ;  they  often  contain  the  same  thing 
under  different  names,  or  trees  with  names  that  have  long 
ago  been  6hown  to  be  incorrect.  We  cannot  much  blame 
thu  nurserymen,  as  the  standard  works  on  evergreens 
have  heretofore  been  foreign  and  expensive.  We  hope, 
now  that,  we  have  an  available  work  which  may  be  con- 
B  a  standard,  nurserymen  will  do  better."  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  an  account  of  the 
principal  collections  of  evergreens  in  the  country.  The 
work  is  now  ready.  One  largo  ISmo  vol.,  on  heavy  tinted 
paper,  in  bevelled  boards,  Price,  $3.  By  mail  at  same  price. 

Cheap  Lands  at  the  Hast.— "  G.  C," 

ft.  There  is  no  need  of  going  very  fur  west  to  find  low- 
prl  ed  lands.  It  is  true  that  farms  in  a  high  state  of  im- 
provement, with  good  buildings,  cannot  be  bought  for 
much  less  than  tiny  dollars  an  acr  '.  and  in  many  places 
near  large  ton  ns,  they  are  often  worth  four  to  ten  times 
that  -inn.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  farms  with  many 
improvements  on  them,  aud  good  facilities  for  making 
more,  for  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  In  the  last  monthly  re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington,  there 
is  an  estimate  given  of  the  value  of  unimproved  lands, 
in  several  of  the  older  States.  In  New  York,  thea'v'erago 
value  of  these  lauds  is  put  at  $3'2  an  acre.    In  the  north 


part  of  Oneida  County,  there  is  a  tract  of  spruce  laud, 
worth  but  $5  an  acre.  In  the  Catskills,  woodland  can  be 
bought  for  the  same  price.  In  Herkimer  Coanty,there  are 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  for  sale,  from  50  cents  to  toper 
acre.  In  Suflblk  County,  a  large  tract,  of  pine  woods,  at 
$S  an  acre.  In  Washington  County,  land  can  be  had  for 
$3  an  acre.  In  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  there  arc  unim- 
proved lands,  at$G;  in  Barnstable  County,  at  $5;  in  Hamp- 
den County,  rocky  and  swampy  lands,  at.  $5.  Salt  marshes, 
easily  reclaimed,  lie  all  along  the  coast,  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  northward,  at  low  prices.  These  lauds  are  all  near 
good  markets.  Some  of  them  can  be  made  available  for 
tillage,  and  most  can  be  pastured  or  kept  profitably  in 
forest.  They  all  want  capital  to  improve  them.  How- 
ever,   all  low-priced  things  are  uot    necessarily  cheap. 

TUe  BlnOYon  (Mo.)  Wine  Company. 

The  annual  report  of  this  enterprise  shows  a  prosperous 
condition  of  its  affairs.  The  company,  of  which  George 
Husmann  is  President,  includes  some  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial men  in  Missouri ;  it  owns  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  on  the  Missouri  River  which  is  well  adapted  to  grape 
culture.  The  land  is  offered  to  settlers  on  favorable 
terms.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  grape  growing  at  tbe 
West  should  send  for  a  prospectus  either  to  George  Hus- 
mann, at  Herman,  Mo.,  or  Dr.  L.  D.  Morse  at  St.  Louis. 

Eighty,  not  Eight.— On  page  98,  March 
Number,  a  correspondent  speaks  of  a  pine  tree  planted  in 
1S13,  which  "  now  has  a  diameter  of  more  than  three  feet 
and  a  hight  of  nearly  eight  feet."  It  will  be  seen  that  a  y 
dropped  out  and  made  eight  out  of  eighty,  a  y\?  difference. 

A  Sew  Paper.  The  Model  Farmer. 

Semi-monthly,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Key,  and  published  by 
Key  &  Barr,  Coriath,  Miss.  This  neat  aud  unpretending 
journal  deserves  a  welcome,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  agricultural  paper  in  Mississippi,  but  because 
it  is  a  "  model "  which  some  of  its  contemporaries  will 
do  well  to  follow.  There  is  not  a  growl  in  it,  at  things 
that  are  past  change,  nor  a  fling  at  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  goes  to  work  iu  earnest,  and  has  such  a 
cheerful,  common-sense  way  about  it  that  one  cannot  help 
wishing  it  the  full  measure  of  success  that  it  deserves. 

Whitewash. — "  N.  P."  Good  lime  and  wa- 
ter are  the  essentials.  Some  brands  of  lime  have  so  many 
impurities  that  they  are  unfit  for  inside  work.  Slake  the 
lime  in  a  clean  vessel  with  boiling  water,  making  it  so 
thin  that  a  brush  will  lay  it  on  smoothly.  An  ounce  of 
salt  to  a  pailful  will  make  the  wash  adherolhettcr.  Some 
add  a  very  little  bluing,  as  iu  rinsing  clothes.  When  the 
whitewash  is  made,  keep  it  off  your  fruit  trees,  and  on 
your  walls  and  fences.  A  nice  cream  color  may  be  made 
for  fences  by  adding  to  a  half  bushel  of  lime  three  pounds 
of  yellow  ochre.  Nice  whitewashing  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  a  good  brush  and  good  work  as  upon  the  wash. 

Beets  Drying  Up  Mill*.—"  P.   R.,"  N. 

J.  We  have  used  both  sugar  beets  and  mangolds  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  and  never  noticed  any  such  tendency. 
The  difficulty  complained  of  is  probably  owing  to  some 
lack  of  other  food,  or  to  uufaithfiUuess  in  the  milker. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes. — On  another  page 
we  notice  the  remarkable  price  at  which  Mr.  Hefiron 
told  his  potatoes.  Our  advertising  columns  state  that  a 
portion  of  this  lot  has  been  sold  at  $39  a  bushel,  and 
we  have  seen  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son  in  which  the 
writer  proposes  to  pay  $100  for  a  bushel  of  Early  Rose. 

Bad  for  Mr.  Knox. — Advertisers  who 
come  late  will  be  left  out,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr. 
Knox  will  be  very  much  disgusted  when  he  opens  the 
Agriculturist ',  aud  finds  his  broadside  seed  advertisement 
omitted,  Mr.  K.,  besides  his  most  extensive  small  fruit 
farm,  has  a  first-class  seed  and  implement  store,  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  his  6on.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  sending  seeds,  as    well   as    plants,  by  mail. 

Implement  Catalogue. — We  have  from 
Plant  Bros.,  Piatt  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  a  very  full  and  excellent  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Farm  and  Garden  tools,  seeds,  etc.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  calendar,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  seeds,  aud  other  val- 
uable reading  matter.    Another  evidence  of  Mo.  progress. 

Preservation  of  Meat  hy  the  Ciniu- 

gco  Process.— The  process  of  preserving  meat  per- 
fectly fresh  and  sweet  for  many  months,  without  the  use 
of  salt  or  ice,  has  something  about  it  which  challenges 
every  doubt.  Seeing  is  said  to  be  believing,  aud  many 
persons  saw  hanging  in  the  great  show  window  of  the 
Agriculturist  office,  on  Broadway,  four  carcasses  of  En- 
glish mutton  preserved  in  this  way,  one,  two.  three,  and 
four  months  old  after  slaughtering.  One  carcass  had  hung 


for  six  weeks  in  Professor  Gamgee's  kitchen  before  it 
was  boxed  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  There  was  not  Uil-  least 
taint  of  corruption  upon  auy  part  of  them.  Two  were 
slightly  mouldy,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
packed,  but  were  otherwise  perfect.  A  select  company 
had  Ihe  pleasure  of  dining  with  Prof.  Gamgce  upon  some 
of  this  mutton,  and  it  was  pronounced  unsurpassed.  The 
process  by  which  this  meat  was  cured  is  patented  in  this 
country,  and  consists  of  causing  the  animal  to  inhale  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  until  it  loses  consciousness,  when  it  i- 
killed  and  bled.  The  carcass  is  then  quickly  dressed, 
and  while  still  warm,  exposed  a  short  time  in  a  chamber 
to  an  atmosphere  of  the  same  gas,  mingled  with  a  little 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  These  gases,  especially  the  former, 
combine  with  all  the  oxygen  iu  the  system,  ami  take 
away  all  that  enters  the  meat  through  absorption  of  air. 
This  very  important  discovery,  which  is  the  result  of 
years  of  study,  may  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  the  old  world.  If  Texas 
beef  can  be  placed  iu  our  markets  at  5  or  even  10  cents 
per  pound,  both  the  raiser  there  and  the  consumer  of 
beef  here  will  be  greatly  benefited.  It  seems  almost  as 
if  the  time  might  soon  come  when  beeves,  and  sheep,  and 
hogs,  will  no  longer  be  packed  in  close  cars,  transported 
for  days  and  nights  in  suffocating  heat  or  piercing  cold, 
driven  through  our  crowded  cities,  feverish  and  excited, 
starved  and  famishing  for  drink,  to  be  thus  slaughtered ; 
but  killed  within  sight  of  their  own  pastures,  aud  their 
flesh,  preserved  by  this  process,  transported  like  any 
other  merchandise,  to  be  sold  and  used  any  time  within 
six  or  eight  months.  Experiments  will  soon  be  made  of 
transporting  "  Qamgeed"  beef  aud  mutton  from  some  of 
our  Western  States  and  from  Texas,  and  our  readers  shall 
have  reports  of  the  success.  These  experiments  or 
befits  are  taken  iu  hand  with  great  zeal  by  several  gentle- 
men of  large  means  and  entire  responsibility,  so  that  we 
may  hope  for  speedy  aud  accurate  results.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  this  interesting  discovery  of  the  action  of  car- 
bonic oxide  on  fresh  meat  was  made  in  pursuing  investi- 
gations having  for  an  object  the  furnishing  of  healthy 
meat,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 

A  "Small"'  Lemon, — ''Citrus",  ofSt.  Aug 
ustine,  Fla.,  writes:  "Please  receive  herewith  a  small 
specimen  of  our  Sicily  Lemons,  produced  in  my  garden, 
at  this  place,  and  as  only  a  moderate  type  of  the  excel- 
lence of  many  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  of  Florida,  all 
of  which  are  grown  here  of  rare  excellence  of  quality, 
flavor,  shape,  and  size,  as  compared  with  the  more  trop- 
ical climate  of  the  West  Indies."  The  "small"  lemou 
measures  a  foot  in  its  smallest  circumference,  and  at- 
tracts much  attention  from  the  passers  on  Broadway, 

The    American     Naturalist.  —  The 

March  number  begins  a  new  volume,  aud  presents  us  not 
only  an  increased  amount  of  reading  matter  but  the  as- 
surance that  the  magazine  will  be  continued.  Mr.  George 
Peabody  has  placed  in  trust  a  fund  to  found  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  and  the  Naturalist  will  hereafter  be 
issued  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Academy,  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  same  termsas  heretofore— $3  a  year. 

Hens  Eating  One  Another's  Fcaih- 

ers. — "  G.  S.  W.,"  Foxboro,  Mass.,  asks  what  will  cure 
hens  of  eating  the  feathers  off  one  another's  necks.  This 
trouble  usually  occurs  when  hens  are  getting  ready  to 
begin  laying  or  are  laying,  at  a  season  when  insect  food 
is  not  to  be  had.  ,We  may  be  mistaken,  but  have  the 
opinion  that  a  block  of  beef  scraps  iu  the  yard  would  be  a 
cure.  We  feed  our  poultry  all  the  fresh  bones  from  the 
kitchen,  pounded  fine,  and  never  have  any  trouble  of 
this  kind.  Beef  scraps  would  probably  affect  the  flavor 
of  the  eggs  a  little  in  warm  or  mild  weather.  Most  peo- 
ple will  not  notice  it,  and  the  eggs  s<!l  just  as   well. 

Sick  Chickens.— On  page  7  of  the  current, 
volume,  in  an  article  entitled  Bad  Luck  with  Poultry,  a 
disease  was  described  as  causing  the  filling  up  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  with  a  yellow,  offensive,  tough  mucus. 
Several  remedies  have  been  suggested,  and  it  seems  that 
the  disease  is  quite  common  and  fatal.  Sprinkling  salt 
and  burnt  alum  into  the  mouth  after  wiping  it  out  thor- 
oughly, is  recommended.  "  C.  H.,"  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
was  successful  in  curing  several  cases,  hy  first  removing 
all  the  substance  thoroughly,  then  swabbiug  and  rinsing 
out  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Iron.  An 
acquaintance  recommends  very  stimulating  diet  of  scald- 
ed meal  or  soaked  bread  with  red  pepper,  and  ale  ;  tinc- 
ture of  iron  in  tbe.  water,  and  a  daily  washing  of  the 
mouth  in  vinegar  aud  water,  or  vinegar,  if  not  too  strong. 

Strawberries     in    J*ew    Jersey.— 

The  following  account  of  strawberries  iu  southern  New 
Jersey  is  from  the  Report  of  the  West  Jersey  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  It  is  the  experience  of  market  growers 
in  Ciunaminson,  Moorestorvu,  and  that  part  of  Burling- 
ton County  where   the    soil    is   generally   very   light: 
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"Our  general  system  of  cultivation  is  in  beds  from  4  to 
5  feet  wide,  made  from  single  plants  set  in  rows  about  2 
feet  apart,  generally  in  the  spring.    Yet  somewi  ! 

results  have  been  obtained  when  the  row  system  of  culti- 
vation has  been  adopted,  mostly  with  Wilson's  Albany, 
■which  seems  to  be  gaining  confidence  in  the  other  town- 
ships besides  Burlington  and  Beverly,  where  it  has  been 
more  generally  cultivated  for  years.  In  addition  to  t  lie  Wil- 
son's Albany  Seedling,  Downer's  Prolific.  French's  Seed- 
ling, Cutter's  Seedling,  and  Ida,  are  the  general  favorites 
for  cultivating  for  market  purposes.  The  latter  variety, 
though  introduced  recently,  has  been  largely  planted  of, 
and  as  far  as  vigor,  healthfulness,  and  productiveness  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  yet 
the  size  being  from  medium  to  small,  will,  we  fear,  prove 
a  drawback.  The  Jucnnda,  after  another  year's  trial, 
corroborates  what  was  said  one  year  ago,  that  it  'is  a 
poor  grower  on  any  but  very  strong  soils.'  The  foliage 
burns  badly  in  the  summer,  and  as  far  as  has  been  tested 
in  this  vicinity  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  MetcalTs 
Early,  introduced  from  Niles,  Michigan,  represented  to 
be  several  days  earlier  than  the  Wilson,  producing  a  large 
crop  in  a  very  short  time,  has  upon  trial  proven  no  earlier, 
and  the  berries  are  so  soft  as  to  render  them  unsalable 
in  the  market :  hence  we  would  deem  it  unfit  for  general 
cultivation.  Among  the  new  varieties  on  trial.  are  the 
*  Stinger,'  a  very  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  berries  said  to 
be  large,  bright  colored,  and  firm,  introduced  by  Charles 
Harmer,  of  Philadelphia.  The  'Durand  Seedling,'  in- 
troduced by  F.  Brill,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  of  good  flavor,  promises  to  be  a  valuable  variety 
for  market.  Barnes'  Mammoth,  strong  grower,  berries 
large  and  handsome.  One  plant  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
Strawberry  Show,  at  Moorcstown.  the  past  season,  which 
was  of  monstrous  size,  and  full  of  fruit.  The  Philadel- 
phia, which  fruited  in  this  vieiniry  last  season,  was  sev- 
eral days  earlier  than  any  other  variety,  good  flavored, 
vigorous  grower,  good  size  and  color." 

The  Ives  4»rape.  —  li  Worthington,"  of 
Ohio,  thinks  that  we  praise  the  Ives  too  little  and  the 
Iona  too  highly.  We  never  expect  to  suit  all  the  grape 
growers.  When  we  discuss  quality  we  must  put  the 
Ives  very  low.  If  it  is  a  question  of  adaptability  to,  and 
profit  in,  particular  localities,  then  it  takes  a  high  rank. 
We  Bay,  grow  the  best  -rapes  that  a  locality  will  produce, 
and  if  the  Ives  is  the  best,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  certain 
parts  of  Ohio,  grow  that.  The  Ives  does  finely  with  Mr. 
Knox,  but  is  inferior  with  Mr.  Ilusmann.  In  the  present 
state  of  grape  culture  we  are  obliged  to  be  cautious  how 
we  recommend  any  variety  as  the  grape  for  every  locality. 

Turkey  Khubarb.-    J  O   D."    Noseed 

to  be  had,  and  it.  would  probably  be  very  inferior  in 
quality  even  if  the  experiment  could  be  made  here. 

Seeding"   3>own  in    the    Spring'  on 

Oat  Stubble.— "Inquirer,'"  of  Canada.  Rather  than 
sow  grass  seed,  as  you  propose,  on  the  Btubble,  we  think 
it  better  to  wait  and  give  the  piece  a  very  thorough 
harrowing,  going  over-toe  ground  until  it  is  as  mellow 
as  a  garden  ;  then  sow  the  seed  and  bush  it  in.  The 
grass  will  do  better  than  if  sown  with  any  spring  grain. 

Potato  IMjigers. — We  most  respectfully 
decline  to  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  in  regard  to 
potato  diners— which  to  buy.  There  are  serious,  we 
may  almost  say  radical,  objections  t«>  all  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  field.  There  are  some,  however,  which,  as 
the  poniolo-ists  say,  "  promise  well."  When  we  are  as- 
sured of  the  success  of  any  by  personal  inspection  of  its 
operation,  and  know  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  market 
being  supplied,  our  readers  may  expect  us  to  speak  out. 

Catalogues  Ad*:  now!  enseal. — Seeds. 
—Robert  Buist.  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  John  Vanderbilt  & 
Brothers,  New  York ;  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co..  New  York ; 
Jas.  Vick.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  Henderson  &  Fleming, Illustrated.  New  York; 
Jas.  J.  n.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Alfred  Bridge- 
man,  New  York;  E.  Newbury.  Brooklyn.  Conn.;  AT. 
O'Keefe.  Son  &  Co.,  Rochester, N.  Y.:  ELmc  &  Schmidt, 
Erfurt.  Prussia;  F.  A.  Ilaa-.?,  Jr..  Erfurt,  Prussi  :;  John 
Stewart  &  Sons.  Dundee,  Scotland;  Henry  A.  Dr  -.  Il- 
lustrated, Philadelphia:  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  Illustrated, 
New  York;  Theodore  Ch.  Wendel.  (Tree  Seeds.) Boston. 
Hovey  &  Co..  BoEton,  Illustrated  ;  J.  R.  n  scatnr,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  W.  Elliott   &  Sons,  Philadelphia;    L.  D.  Scott  &  Co., 

Huron,    Ohio;    Vilmorln    &,    Co..    Paris,    France 

SnwU  Fruits  and  Vines.— S.  D.  Redman,  Newfane,  N, 
Y.;  H.  B.  Lum,  Sandusky.  Ohio ;  D.  J.  B.  Haines.  Gaines, 
N.  Y.;  Myron  De  Wolf,  Dclavan.  Wi  ■■.:  J.  Knox*  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:  D.  H.  Brown,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  I 
&_CaywoOd,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.:  Pur  h-  &  lij .  .  , 
Bend,  Ind.:  Taps. C.  Andrew,  Moore^town,  N.J.;  Fram  is 
Brill,  Newark.  N.  J.;  C,  W.  Grant,  Iona,  near  IVek-kill, 

N,  Y,i  R  W.  Holton,  Hayerstraw,  N.  T. ;  Joliu  W.  B.uioy 


&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.  ;  David  Long  &  Son.  Williams- 

ville,  N.  Y. ;  Elijah  Myrick.  Croton  Junction.  Mass 

Nurseries, — Joseph  Cochrane.  Havana,  111.;  B.  M,  Wat- 
son, Plymouth,  Mass.:  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa. ;  Win. 
S.  Little,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  ;  C.  Raoux.  N.  Y..  Importer; 
J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass. ;  John  W.  Adams,  Spring- 
field. Mass.;  Mahlon  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa Potatoes. 

— Reisig  &  Hexamer.  Newcastle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Green-Souse  and  Florists. — George  Such,  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.;  Peter  Henderson,  South  Bergen,  N.  J.;  John  Saul, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Bennett  &  Bavidson,  Flatbush,  X.  Y. 

S^lf-milKin^-  Cows. — Several  Inquirers. 
— Slitting  the  tongue  for  an  inch  or  two,  even  cutting  a 
slender  V-piece  out,  may  do  sometimes  ;  it  will  not  work 
in  all  cases.  Muzzles  set  with  nails  often  fail,  though  we 
think  they  ought  not  to,  if  the  nails  are  made  sharp 
enough  and  the  muzzle  is  attached  by  three  or  four  straps 
to  the  halter,  so  that  it  will  hang  as  low  as  possible  on 
the  nose.  The  neck  yoke,  described  ou  page  335  of  the 
..! -i, ■■". ■■rl'trlst  for  November.  1865.  is  effectual.  This  ar- 
rangement is  very  simple  ;  eight  round  hard-wood  sticks, 
=i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  arranged  to  form  two  square 
frames  surrounding  the  cow's  neck,  and  held  about  10  or 
1'2  inches  apart,  by  driving  them  into  holes  bored  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  near  the  ends  of  four  11'2  inch 
square  sticks,  also  of  hard  wood.  This  entirely  pre- 
vents the  cow  bringing  her  head  around  to  her  side. 

Artificial    I»Iotner  for   Chickens. — 

When  chickens  are  artificially  hatched,  either  by  turkeys 
or  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  artificial  mothers  are  need- 
ed to  brood  the  chickens.  "  G.  F.  G.,"  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  describes  one  which  he  uses,  as  follows :  "A  thick 
woollen  blanket  is  hung  by  the  corners  in  some  sheltered, 
dry  place,  so  that  about  3  feet  square  Will  rest  upon  the 
ground  or  floor.  A  mother  hen  is  suspended  in  a  box 
above  the  centre  of  the  blanket,  and  the  chicks  feed 
around  the  outside.  The  clucking  of  the  hen  will  call  them 
towards  her  when  they  need  brooding,  and  as  in  seek- 
ing the  hen  they  cluster  in  piles  under  the  centre  of  the 
blanket,  the  mutual  warmth  imparted  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  When  the  flock  is  large,  if  the  outside  ones 
become  cold,  they  work  their  way  to  the  centre,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  hen  for  a  few  days.  " 

Preserving"  Eggs. — Take  a  bread-pan  or 
other  pan,  put  slaked  lime  into  it.  till  it  has  enough  to  al- 
low the  eggs  to  Btand  upright,  small  end  downwards.  As 
soon  as  the  layer  is  completed,  fill  up  till  they  are  covered 
and  there  is  an  even  surface.  When  yon  have  enough 
eggs  to  make  another  layer,  put  in  slaked  lime  suf- 
ficient to  be  filled  up  by  the  eggs  you  have  ready.  You 
may  continue  till  the  pan  is  full.  If  the  eggs  are  put  in 
fresh,  you  may  keep  on,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  breakfast 
at  any  time,  and  be  like  new-laid  eggs.  But  if  they  are 
stale  when  put  in,  this  process  will  not  restore  them. 

lAce    on    Cattle    and     Sheep. — The 

spring  is  the  season  when  most  annoyance  is  caused  by 
these  parasiteB.  We  have  so  many  letters  asking  for  and 
recommendimr  cures,  that  we  are  induced  again  to  allude 
to  that  wonderfully  effective  destroyer  of  such  vermin, 
•Add.  This  is  used  in  the  form  of  soaps,  which 
may  he  easily  applied  in  water,  making  a  moderately 
strong  su'K  Cresylic  acid  is  a  cognate  substance,  almost 
always  associated  with  carbolic  acid,  and  under  the 
trade  natne  of  •*  Cresylic  Soap."  an  excellent  article 
vertised  and  furnished.  We  have  employed  this  soap  to 
rid  our  shelves  of  ants,  our  cupboards  of  coder 
poultry  of  lice,  dogs  and  cats  of  fleas,  and  not  having 
occasion  to  use  it  upon  our  horses  or  neat  stock,  have 
supplied  acquaintances  whose  stables  were  infected.  We 
have  even  prescribed  a  bath  of  Cresylic  Soap  and  water 
for  a  newly  arrived  immigrant,  and  iu  every  case  of  its 
application  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  of  its 
efficacy.  Farewell  to  mercurial  ointment,  that  efficient, 
but  very  dangerous  article  in  careless  hands!  So  long 
as  we  can  obtain  carbolic  compounds,  we  banish  it. 

"Wnlnnt  Worms. — "Subscriber,"  Pnrac- 
rov.  Ohio.  We  cannot  tell  how  to  preserve  your  Walnut 
trees,  unless  we  know  what  worm  infests  them.  Next 
season,  put  some  in  a  box  with  leaves,  and  mail  tons. 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  Under  Domestication.— S  ince  our 
announcement  of  the  reprint  of  this  work  was  in  type, 
the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  come  to  hand  with 
an  extend  :d  notice,  from  which  we  extract  the  following*: 
lL  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  domesticated  animals  aud  plants, 
whose  appearance  we  announced* a  fortnight  ago,  is  one 
of  Mich  importance  to  both  the.  practical  and  theoretical 
gardener,  a- well  as  "to  all  persons  with  whom  the  gat- 
deutt  IS  UiOflt  Closely  nssocl&ted)  professionally  and  social- 


ly, that  it  must  claim  a  large  share  of  our  attention,  no 
less  on  this  accouut  than  for  its  special  merits,  and  the 
stores  of  information  it  contains.  Written  in  admirable 
English,  using  no  scientific  terms  but  such  as  are  com- 
prehensible to  men  of  fair  education,  lucidly  arranged, 
and  indexed  with  scrupulous  care,  there  is  no1  a  gardener 
in  the  country  who  has  any  taste  for  the  history  or  theory 
of  his  art  but  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  he  values  it  more  as  a  store- 
house of  facts  or  as  an  incitement  to  observe  and  to 
think.  Is  his  employer  a  sportsman  ?  he  will  find  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  pages  such  information  regarding  dogs  and 
horses,  their  breeds  and  individualities,  as  never  entered 
the  brain  of  the  gamekeeper,  equerry,  or  master  of  the 
hounds.  Is  he  a  farmer?  here  are  anecdotes  and  observ- 
ations regarding  cuttle,  pigs,  sheep  and  goals,  which  no 
professional  breeder  can  match  for  number  or  truth,  and 
which  too  few  of  these  will  believe  or  care  about,  not 
because  they  are  not  true,  but  because  most  .^u-called 
practical  men  take  no  interest  in  animals  beyond  what 
immediately  concerns  themselves.  Is  my  lady  a  fowl 
fancier,  or  has  she  an  aviary  !  her  gardener  will  here  find 
a  wealth  of  information  on  domesticated  birds  of  all 
sizes,  voices,  and  uses,  from  the  canary  bird  and  peacock 
to  the  turkey  and  goose.  Lastly,  do  his  master's  children 
seek  his  advice  about  their  rabbits,  pigeons,  honey  bees, 
goldfish,  or  silkworms?  If  they  do.  here  are  curiosities 
of  natural  history  about  each  and  all,  treated  with  master- 
ly skill  and  originality.  With  regard  to  these  zoological 
subjects,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  recommending  the 
study  of  them  in  Mr.  Darwin's  pages  to  those  who  have 
time  to  do  so,  and  proceed  briefly  to  expound  Hie  purpose 
and  method  of  this  remarkable  book  in  so  far  as  it  is 
devoted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom/1 

A  IfoTel   and   Useful  lEnterprise. — 

For  many  years  we  cherished  the  idea  of  securing  in  a 
central  city  location,  a  large  floor,  where,  in  connection 
with  our  office,  we  could  have  room  for  a  sort  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Museum  or  show-room.  The 
great  increase  in  our  publishing  business  has  rendered  it 
impos  ilule  to  give  the  needed  time  and  attention  required 
to  organize  and  carry  out  such  an  enterprise.— Recently 
Mr.  L.  L.  Whitlock,  (the  son  of  our  old  friend  and  in- 
structor. Prof.  Whitlock,  now  deceased)  has  hit  upon  a 
similar  idea,  without  any  hint  or  word  uf  suggestion  from 
us.  He  has  leased  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  oyer 
the  main  Agriculturist  Office,  215  Broadway,  each  floor 
\W  2  by  25  feet,  with  extension  upon  Murray street  of 
25  by  12J~  feet.  Here  he  proposes  to  receive  on  permanent 
exhibition  samples  of  implements  of  all  kinds  gactaining 
to  soil  culture,  where  they  can  be  examined  in  connec- 
tion and  at  leisure  by  citizens  and  visitor. — a  kind  of 
perpetual  Fair,  aud  also  provide  room  for  meetings  or 
gatherings  of  cultivators,  horticulturists,  fruit  growers, 
for  conventions,  discussions,  etc.  The  enterprise  seems 
to  be  a  very  desirable  one  for  all  classes,  and  with  Mr. 
Whitlock's  enterprise,  fertility  of  plans,  industry,  and 
good  intention,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  scheme  will 
prove  highly  BUQCessful.  The  locality  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  lower  or  business  pari  of  the  city — nearly  opposite 
the  City  Hall,  and  fronting  upon  Broadway  and  the  open 
Park.    Tor  particulars  see  Mr.  Whitlock's  advertisement. 

Bleating  Manures    in  the  81532  for 

Potatoes.— The  use  of  hen-marmrc  composts,  night 
soil,  or  even  barn-yard  manure,  in  the  hill  or  drill   with 

s,  is  rarely  or  never  advisable.  It  is  much  bettor 
to  distribute  it  evenly  through  the  soil.  The  best  prac- 
tice i-  to  use  ii"  fermenting  manure  except  such  as  might 

inincorporated'withthe  soil  the  autumn  previous". 
Wood-ashes  and  plaster,  cither  or  both  produce  almost 
invariably  goo  1  effei  ts.  Caslor  pomace  and  Fish  guano; 
both  oily  manures,  may,  perhaps,  be  regari  1  as  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  "No  fermenting  manures  in  the  hill 
for  potatoes  "—for  they  frequently  produce  good  crops. 

Interesting:  Figures  fro^i  Onr 
mail  Eiooms.— The  Chief  Clerk  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing figur  k,  showing  the  actual  work  ex- 
pended in  mailing 

Agriculturist:    Folding  and  Stitching,  G 
D  ys      Writing  Wrappers,  Men's  Work,  96  Daye 
closing  in   wrappers,  tyi:  '    ,      '.'■.       .      '■'    il-ba   s, 

Men's  Work;  63  days,  Boys'  W  irk,  26  days—  in  all  01  days. 
Total  days  work.  jTT.  equivalent   I  nring  10 

days.  About  500  Mail-bags,  holding  4  bushels  each,  or 
2,000  bushels,  are  required.  Weight  of  the  papers  when 
ready  for  the  Post-Office.  IS  tons  !  These  are  scattered  to 
every  part  of  the  Continent,  an  average  of  nearly  half  a 
dozen  to  every  Post-Office  in  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  the  British  Provinces,  hi  sidi  i  umbers 
to  every  pan  of  the  world  wherever  the  English  or  Ger- 
man language  i-^  read.  Large  bundles  go  to  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  various  parts  of  Asia."  aud  ©Tea  to  Africa. 
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The  Department   of  Agriculture. 

—We  have  before  its  three  documents  which  show  that 
Col.  Capron  is  earnestly  attending  to  agricultural  inter- 
ests. One  is  a  report  on  the  manufacture  of  Beet  Sugar, 
showing  its  importance  in  other  countries,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  Investigation  that  will  facilitate  its  introduc- 
tion here.  Another  report  is  in  favor  of  a  remission  of 
duties  on  animals  imported  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  stock,  and  a  third  for  the  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  of  new  plants,  seeds,  etc. 

Standard  or  Excellenee  in  Poul- 
try.—We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  ML  Hals  ted,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Poultry  Society,  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining minute  descriptions  of  all  the  breeds  of  poultry 
r  tcognized  by  that  Society.  It  is  the  same  as  the  stand- 
ard adopted  by  the  London  Poultry  Club,  and  published 
in  Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book,  with  "  Alterations  and  Ad- 
ditions adapting  it  to  America."  Accurate  knowledge  of 
poultry  is  a  rare  qualification  or  judges  of  poultry  at  our 
fairs,  and  this  publication,  or  something  like  it,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  as  a  guide  in  deciding 
upon  the  merits  of  fowls  exhibited  at  our  fairs. 

Xlic  Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper. 

—We  offer  as  a  premium  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  machine  in  the  country,  regarded  either  as  a  mower 
simply,  or  as  a  combined  machine.  Every  jTcar  our  judg- 
ment in  selecting  the  "Buckeye"  is  confirmed  by  the 
prizes  which  are  awarded  to  it  at  fairs  and  trials  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  not  scut  to  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion last  year,  because  the  proprietors  have  not  taken  out 
European  patents,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  both  to  them 
and  to  us  that  the  machines  which  received  the  grand 
awards  use  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
Buckeye  here.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pre- 
miums we  offer,  and  a  few  weeks  of  energetic  work  for  the 
Agriculturist  may  put  several  young  formers  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  these  excellent  implements,  with  all  desir- 
able improvements,  before  haying  and    harvest  time. 

Draining  Tile.— 'R.  E. W.,"  of  Wyom- 
ing Oo.,  Penn.,  says  he  has  been  reading  Draining  for 
Profit,  and.  of  course,  has  the  fever.  Col.  Waring  recom- 
mends only  round  tiles.  These  are  not  to  be  had  nearer 
than  Albany.  What  is  to  be  done?  Do  the  next  best. 
thing— use  sole  tiles,  and  if  you  cannot  do  better,  use 
horse-shoe  tiles.  If  these  cannot  be  had,  two  four-inch 
hoards  nailed  together  like  a  roof  or  a  V  inverted,  will 
last  a  great  many  years.  The  use  of  boards  was  recom- 
mended by  our  correspondent*1  H.,"  of  Morristown.  The 
views  of  our  Morristown  correspondent  are  usually  right. 

JIaHkct  Price  Tor  Corn  HusUs.— 
,4G.  T.  E."  This  differs  much  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  husks  are  need  extensively  in  upholstery. 
A  pood  clean  article  ought  to  bring  ten  dollars  and  np- 
wards  at  the  mill.  The  husks  arc  run  through  a  hackle, 
find  then  pressed  in  bales  about  the  same  size  as  hay 
bales,  and  in  this  condition  arc  sent  to  the  New  York  and 
other  markets,  where  they  bring  about  fifty  dollars  a  ton. 
The  commission  merchant  sells  for  seventy  dollars  a  ton. 
n  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  have  the  largest  share  of  the  profits.  The  rem- 
edy is  a  neighborhood  hackle  mill,  owned  by  farmers. 

A  Peat    Swamp   Rnrnt  Ont.- "I.  0. 

DM"  of  Lansing,  Cook  Co.,  111.,  writes:  "I  have  about 
acres  of  peat  land  that  took  fire  in  August  last,  and 
has  continued  to  burn  to  this  date,  with  no  prospect  of 
Stopping  until  the  marsh  is  all  consumed,  unless  copious 
rains  quench  it.  There  was  about  two  feet  of  peat,  and 
there  is  now,  (March  4th.)  where  it  is  burned,  fifteen 
(nchca  of  ashes  lying  as  light  as  newly  fallen  snow.  What 
phalli  do  with  if?  The  subsoil  is  sand,  and  the  lire  has  in 
m  isl  places  burned  all  but  the  sand.  As  the  land  is  not 
fenced,  and  as  I  am  not  Rush  of  funds,  do  not  like  to  risk 
seed,  labor,  and  fence,  unless  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
getting  a  crop."  .An*.— One  thing  yon  can  surely  do- 
that  is,  let  it  alone.  This  we  advise,  unless  you  can  as- 
Burc  yourself,  before  time  to  pet  out  cabbages,  or  plant 
turnips,  or  possibly  plant  corn  or  potatoes,  that  the  out- 
lay will  pay.  Let  it  lie,  and  try  a  few  experiments  with 
it.    We  presume  it  will  prove  very  valuable  land. 

ir    *lie    IVew    York    Independent 

pball  hereafter  advertise  itself  as  a  " Religious  Journal," 
Or  lay  any  claim  to  that  character,  after  placing  before  its 
racntos  filled  out  the  whole  of 
its  5th  page  in  glaring  type,  on  Feb.  80th,  we  think 
the  American  Bi  mid  promptly  send  to  the 

Office  of  the  paper  a  large  type  edition  of  the  Scriptures, 
its  editors  or  publishers  may  be  able  to 
learn  the  first  principles  of  true  religion,  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  common  decency.    We  have  no  quarrel  with 


the  Independent,  on  general  grounds,  but  in  behalf  of 
outraged  public  morals  we  should  feel  obliged  to  advise 
every  family  iu  the  land  to  shun  the  paper,  and  to  provide 
a  long  pair  of  tongs  with  which  to  seize  aud  thrust  Into 
the  fire  every  copy  that  may  chance  to  find  its  way  to  their 
dwellings,  unless  there  is  at  once  a  guarantee  that  its  ad- 
vertising pages  shall  not  hereafter  counteract,  and  render 
ridiculous  the  religious  teachings  of  its  reading  col- 
umns. We  are  glad  to  sec  the  Christian  Intelligencer's 
earnest  protest,  and  to  know  that  its  own  advertisements 
are  usually  so  guarded  that  it  i*  not  compelled  to  hesitate 
to  throw  the  first  stone  at  the  Independent— as,  alas  I  too 
many  professedly  religious    papers  are  obliged  to  do. 

Distillation,  Brewing:,  and  Mali- 
lug. — A  small  volume  with  this  title,  issued  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  have  read  through,  expecting  to  find  some  useful 
information  for  a  novice,  but  are  disappointed.  It  con- 
tains general  statements,  but  lacks  the  minutiae  and  illus- 
trations required  to  make  it  generally  useful.  The  book  is 
not  particularly  recommended  by  such  statements  as  the 
following:  "During  the  continued  and  despiseably  puer- 
ile maladministration  of  the  British  revenue  officials, 
while  they,  by  erroneous,  pertinacious,  and  persistent 
official  oppression,  fast  blighted  the  growth  of  revenue, 
—while  they  paralyzed  and  ruined  the  licensed  distiller, 
precisely  as  the  United  States'  rule  is  now  doing,"  etc. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  book,  the  adjectives  are  piled 
on  with  a  vengeance,  for  a  pretended  scientific  treatise. 

Grnss  Seed  for  Reclaimed  Salt 
Marsli.— W.  S.  Ilayes,  Del.,  wishes  to  know  the  quick- 
est way  to  get  ealt  marsh  into  the  fresh  grasses  after  the 
tide  gates  have  been  put  in.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plow, 
as  many  suppose.  The  surface  of  the  marsh  is  a  soft 
and  spongy  bed.  where  the  seeds  readily  sink  and  ger- 
minate. Any  grass  seed  that  is  desired  will  grow.  We 
have  used  White  and  Ked  Clover.  Red-top,  and  Timothy, 
and  they  have  all  done  well.  We  prefer  a  mixture  of 
grasses,  to  make  the  largest  yield  and  tiie  best  quality  of 
hay.  Sow  the  seed  from  13th  of  March  to  15th  of  April,  or 
in  August.  It  is  better  to  have  the  sea  water  shut  off  six 
months  before  the  seed  is  sown.  This  whole  subject  has 
been  frequently  discussed  in  back  numbers,  which  can  bo 
forwarded  by  mail  on  application  to  interested  parties. 

Stringing'  Water  into  lEonscs  and 
Barns.  —  F.  S.  Hill,  N.  J.  Where  the  fountain  is 
higher  than  the  house,  the  water  may  be  carried 
in  wood,  metal,  earthen,  or  cement  pipes.  If  the 
stream  has  sufficient  fall,  the  water  may  bo  brought 
in  by  a  ram  from  a  point  lower  than  the  house.  For 
this  purpose  an  iron  or  lead  pipe  is  more  desirable 
than  wood  or  cement,  and  the  difference  in  cost  is  not 
worth  estimating.  Cement  pipes  do  very  well  for  carry- 
ing water  from  higher  points  to  lower,  and  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  popnlar  favor.  We  should  not  like  to  trust 
them  to  bear  the  constant  shocks  of  a  ram.  Parties  who 
have  water  rams  for  sale  generally  keep  pipes  to  go  with 
them,  and  can  furnish  reliable  information  as  to  com- 
parative cost  and  durability.  With  a  reservoir  in  the  house 
large  enough  for  a  day's  supply,  a  small  pipe  will  answer. 

Blow  to  Get  Bi*£  Crops. — As  a  rule, 
farmers  arc  much  more  anxious  to  get  big  prices  than  big 
crops.  There  are  few  farms  whose  average  production 
could  not  be  doubled  in  a  very  short  time  by  more  capital 
and  labor.  It  is  safer  to  use  capital  in  farming  than  in 
almost  any  other  business.  The  credit  of  the  plow  is 
quite  as  cood  as  that  of  the  loom  or  the  anvil,  and  the 
capital  will  come  if  it  is  called  for.  Use  more  manure, 
and  get  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  where  you  now  get  fifteen, 
and  eighty  bushels  of  corn  where  you  now  get  forty.  The 
quantity  of  grain  grown  per  acre  is  mainly  a  question  of 
manure  and  tillage.  A  big  compost  heap  makes  a  full 
grain  bin.  With  high  manuring,  the  soil  needs  deeper 
stirring  and  a  gradual  bringing  up  of  the, subsoil  to  the 
surface.  With  the  present  horse  harrows  and  cultivators, 
nearly  all  the  cultivation  can  be  done  by  horse  power,  at 
a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  a  great  Increase  of  the 
crops.    Plan  for  big  crops  this  season, 

IKi;rh   Farming    Wittiont    Slocl*. — 

"J.  M.  B."  of  Maryland  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  advantage 
of  clean  and  thorough  culture  for  corn,  and  of  high  fann- 
ing, but  would  like  to  sec  a  series  of  articles  discussing 
restoring  and  keeping  up  land  by  commercial  manures 
without  feeding  stock.  They  have  not  barns  and  other 
conveniences  necessary  to  feed  cattle  in  winter,  and  as 
every  negro  is  privileged  to  keep  two  or  three  worthless 
curs,  sheep  feeding  is  attended  with  mr.eh  care  and  anx- 
iety. A  fanner  is  apt  to  start  every  Urn  ■  ho  ho  its 
bark.  We  will  not  givo  advice  on  the  subject,  hot  have 
little  doubt  that  Peruvian  and  Swan  Island  guano  of  good 
quality  might  be  need  with  profit  on  barley,  to  be  follow- 


ed by  wheat,  seeded  down  with  clover.  But,  of  course, 
if  the  straw  and  corn  fodder,  and  especially  the  clover, 
were  sold  off  the  farm,  the  system  would  soon  impoverish 
the  land.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  with  easy  access  to  the 
best  markets  in  the  world,  some  plan  of  feeding  stork 
might  be  discovered  that  would  be  profitable.  In  the 
meantime  one  thing  is  certain :  as  long  as  large  crops  of 
clover  can  be  grown,  we  may  be  sure,  by  plowing  it  under, 
of  raising  good  crops  of  corn,  barley,  and  wheat. 

Information     about  Fertilizers.— 

Mr.  B.  asks:  "  Cannot  the  editors  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist givo  us  correct  information  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  different  commercial  fertilizers  without  fear  or 
favor  ?  The  manufacturers  might  be  angry,  but  tboWhrm- 
ers  would  be  benefited."  We  would  gladly  do  so,  but  the 
subject  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The  best  plan  i* 
to  buy  only  from  responsible  parties,  and  insist  on  a  guar- 
antee in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  manure.  Keep 
a  sample  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle,  and  if  there  is  after- 
wards reason  to  suspect  that  the  manure  was  very  poor, 
have  it  analyzed,  and  if  it  ia  inferior  sue  for  damages. 

Condensed    Mill*    Factories.  — "F. 

L.,"  Vt.  The  use  of  condensed  milk  is  greatly  on  the 
increase,  both  in  this  country  and  iu  Europe.  The  "  con- 
densing process"  is  patented,  and  several  different  com- 
panies arc  engaged  in  the  business,  using  different  pat- 
ents. The  condensing  is  done  in  the  country,  iu  dis- 
tricts where  milk  is  cheap.  There  is  the  same  advantage 
to  fanners  in  one  of  these  factories,  as  in  a  cheese  or  but- 
ter factory.  It  makes  a  home  wholesale  market  for  milk, 
and  saves  much  labor  in  the  house. 

Maple  Sugar.— According  to  the  last  Unit- 
ed States  census,  about  forty  million  pounds  are  made  in 
the  whole  country, and  one  and  a  half  million  gallons  of 
syrup.  The  New  England  States,  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Ohio,  make  the  most.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
quantity  is  made  in  New  York  and  Vermont.  The  value 
of  this  product  at  the  present  market  prices  is  not  far 
from  eight  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  more  system  should  not  be  introduced  into  this  in- 
dustry and  the  business  be  greatly  extended.  Why  should 
not  better  varieties  of  the  sugar  maple  be  sought  out  and 
multiplied  by  nurserymen,  and  orchards  be  planted  on  a 
large  scale?  There  is  no  danger  of  a  glut  in  the  sugar 
market,  and  if  the  product  were  multiplied  ten  fold  the 
price  would  still  be  remunerative.  The  tree  will  flourish 
in  elevated  positions  and  on  rocky  land  quite  too  rough 
for  tillage,  and  its  cultivation  requires  very  little   care. 

Kjanclreil&s*  Gai'dcn  Seeds. — Messrs. 
Landreth  &  Son  send  us  a  scries  of  specimens  of  the  prod- 
uce of  their  seed  farm.  The  reputation  of  these  gentle- 
men is  such  that  we  shall  eowthc.sceds  in  full  confidence 
of  obtaining  excellent  results. 

Early    Cultivation  of    Potatoes.— 

Much  labor  may  be  saved  by  running  a  bush  harrow  over 
the  ground  just  as  the  shoots  are  breaking  through.  This 
will  disturb  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  good  hoeing.  A  week  or  ten  days  later  go 
between  the  rows  with  a  cultivator,  and  if  the  young 
shoots  arc  covered  deeply  with  dirt  it  will  not  harm 
them.  The  early  sorts  will  only  need  cultivating  onCC  or 
twice  more,  and  this  can  be  done  by  horse-power.  Early 
and  frequent  cultivation  makes  cheap  potatoes. 

Triplets.— "J.  B."  writes :  "J.  II.  Dick  man, 

near  Richmond.  Indiana,  has  a  cow  with  triplet  calves, 
which  are  fine,  healthy  animals,  and  at  last  accounts  the 
dam  and  trio  were  '  doing  well/  " 

The  Sannatli  School  Unuex,  by  R.  G. 

Pardee,  published  by  J.  C.  Qarriguee,  ($1.36,)  is  a  ueofijl 
book  for  all  Sabbath  school  workers,  and  may  well  be  se- 
lected by  all  who  feel,  or  should  feel,  the  importance  of 
this  field  of  labor,  and  desire  to  secure  all  the  aids  pos- 
sible. It  "points  out  the  history  and  progress  of  Sunday 
schools,  with  approved  modes  of  instruction,  examples  in 
illustrative,  pictorial,  and  object  teaching;  also  the  use 
of  the  black-hoard,  management  of  infant  classes,  tea  I 
ers'  meetings,  conventions,  institutes,  etc,  etc." 

Sugar  Consumption. — "  G.  B.,"  La. 
There  is  no  danger  of  an  over-production  of  sugar  fw 
many  years.  The  United  Statcsand  Great  Britain  con- 
sume about  1.120.000  tons  annually,  or  forty-one  pounds  to 
each  inhabitant.  In, Southern  Europe  thi  consumption 
is  about  twelve  pounds  per  head,  and  in  Germany,  about 
.UUds.  K  the  consumption  were  to  be  brought  flp 
to  the  standard  in  ihU  country,  it  would  take  at  least 
three  times    tho    present  crop    to  supply  the  demand. 
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Whnt  to  Groiv  nud  Ittow  to  Grow 

It.— "  C.  T.  K.,"  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  is  a  teacher  with 
eome  leisure  time,  can  have  one-quarter  to  one-half  an 
acre  of  land,  and  ask?,  "What  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate 
it,  etc.,  so  as  to  render  it  most  agreeable,  interesting, 
healthful,  and  profitable.'1  This  is  one  of  many  cases  in 
which  we  are  asked  for  advice  which  cannot  be  given 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  person's  skill,  experi- 
ence, and  immediate  surroundings.  To  one  who  has  a 
love  for  plants.it  will  be  "agreeable  and  interesting,'" 
and  we  may  add  "healthful,"  to  grow  anything  from  cab- 
bages to  roses.  If  by  "profitable"  is  meant  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  realized  from  the  place,  the  things  to 
cultivate  will  depend  rjpon  one's  knowledge  and  the 
demand  of  the  neighborhood.  Raspberries  and  straw- 
berries would  pay,  and  if  in  a  populous  region,  raising 
seedling  plants  of  cabbages,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.,  with 
hot-beds  or  cold  frames,  strawberry  plants,  etc.  The 
*■  how  to  cultivate  "  we  are  telling  all  the  time,  and  there 
are  books  containing  full  instructions  on  these  points. 

A  Mineral   "Cariosity." — "L.  H.  D.M 

Burlington,  Col.  Terr.  The  specimen  sent  is  hardly  a 
curiosity  to  those  familiar  with  minerals.  It  is  a  form  of 
Asbestos,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  soniequite 
as  silky  in  texture  as  yours,  but  pure  white.  It  has  been 
woven  into  cloth,  which  is  incombustible  and  may  be 
cleansed  by  burning.  It  is  said,  that  the  ancients  used  a 
cloth  of  Asbestos  to  wrap  the  bodies  of  the  dead  when 
about  to  be  burned,  to  prevent  their  ashes  being  raised 
with  those  of  the  funeral  pile. 

Alton,  111.,  Horticultural  Society. 

— This  Society  is  very  much  alive,  and  sends  out  its  pro- 
ceedings at  once,  on  a  well-printed  sheet.  There  is  some 
excuse  for  this,  for  there  is  always  something  to  print  and 
useful  to  read.  The  proceedings  for  the  7th  of  February 
contain  an  excellent  essay  on  the  carculio,  by  that  well- 
known  orchardist,  Dr.  E.  S.  II all. 

3few  York:  State  Grape  Growers' 
Association.- The  Grape  Growers  of  N.  T..  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  met  at  Canaudaigua  on  the  27th  of 
February  last  and  formed  an  association  with  the  above 
name.  The  Hon.  Emory  B.  Pottle  of  Naples  is  President, 
and  Dr.  E.  K.  Van  Keuren  of  Hammondsport,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  An  exhibition  of  grapes  will  be  held  in 
Canandaigua  next  autumn,  at  which  competition  is  in- 
vited from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Forcing  Strawberries. — "Subscriber." 
Preparation  must  be  made  the  autumn  beforehand  and 
the  plants  well  established  in  pots  before  winter.  Tho 
full  details  of  the  process,  with  description  of  the  neces- 
sary structures,  is  given  in  Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 

Ailantlsns. — The  Country  Gentleman  says  : 
"We  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  Ailanthus  as  a 
timber-tree,  but  should  suppose  it  not  to  be  of  much 
value.  It  grows  rapidly  and  suckers  freely,  and  will 
succeed  on  soils  too  poor  for  many  other  purposes.  The 
pistillate  trees  bear  a  profusion  of  seeds,  but  as  there 
is  very  little  call  for  it  there  is  probably  none  in  the  mar- 
ket." It  is  not  often  that  friend  Thomas  gets  so  far  off 
the  track,  and  we  put  him  right  and  answer  a  correspond- 
ent at  the  same  time.  The  Ailanthus  is  valuable  for 
timber;  the  wood  is  hard  and  does  not  decay  readily :  ia 
excellent  for  vineyard  stakes;  and  is  good  fuel.  It  docs 
not  sucker  badly  unless  the  roots  are  injured.  Seed  is  to 
be  had  at  Thorburu's,  and  probably  of  other  dealers. 

Ivuots  on  Cherry  Trees. —  "J.  A.," 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  The  knots  on  your  sour  red  cher- 
ry trees  arc  the  same,  or  practically  the  same,  as  the  black- 
knot  on  the  plum.  The  free  use  of  the  knife  on  their  first 
appearance  is  the  only  successful  remedy. 

B*ropag;atin«y  tlie  ^laple.— 0.  Moffat, 
Iowa.  The  Maples  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  Both  of 
the  Soft  Maples  ripen  their  seed  in  May  or  early  in  June, 
and  it  should  be  sown  at  once.  That  of  the  "  hard,"  or 
Sugar  Maple,  ripens  in  autumn ;  it  may  be  sown  then  or 
kept  in  a  cool  place  until  spring.  As  to  care,  young  trees 
need  hoeing,  weeding,  and  thinning,  like  any  other  plants, 
and  it  will  be  useless  to  plant  Maple  or  any  other  seeds 
unless  this  care  can  be  given  the  young  plants. 

A  Fiit tic  Girl's  better.— Miss  E.  A.  0. 

writes  from  Albany,  111.,  and  though  she  asks  us  to  cor- 
rect her  letter,  we  shall  not  do  it,  but  give  it  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  many  words  of  appreciation  that  we  ?et  bom 
the  little  folks.  "I  write  to  tell  you  how  well  we  like 
your  paper,  the  Agriculturist.  "We  have  taken  your  paper 
for  several  years.  My  Ma  says  she  has  been  a  better 
housekeeper  ever  since  she  commenced  reading  it  (hut  I 
guess  she  must  have  been  a  wry  good  one  before).  We 
have  snch  a  nice  place,  one  half  mile  from  the  Mississip- 


pi river  and  Albany  railroad  station,  and  such  fruit  as  we 
have  I  We  do  have  some  of  the  nicest  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries, Currants,  Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Grapes  and 
Apples.  Ma  says  we  learned  how  to  raise  them  by  read- 
ing the  Agriculturist.  Ma  tells  pa  so.  Pa  got  up  the  club 
last  year  for  the  Agriculturist  and  received  the  garden 
seeds.  Ma  says  we  had  the  best  garden  we  ever  had  be- 
fore. Oh,  I  must  tell  you  about  the  Chickens  too,  we 
raised  a  great  many  last  year,  I  can't  tell  how  many.  We 
have  fresh  egL,'3  all  winter.  Ladies  often  say  to  my  Ma 
when  they  come  here,  how  do  yon  get  fresh  eggs  all  win- 
ter, and  she  tells  them  by  reading  the  Agriculturist."1 

The  Tomato  Question. — The  discussion 
of  the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  tomato,  as 
shown  by  last  year's  experience,  is  no  longer  timely,  and 
the  many  friends  who  have  written  us  upon  the  subject 
will  excuse  us  if  their  communications  are  not  published. 
The  seeds  for  a  new  crop  are  sown  by  this  time,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  another  season's  trial  has  de- 
veloped. Those  who  ask  us  to  expose  certain  varieties 
as  "  humbugs"'  should  recollect  that  a  single  season's  trial 
in  one  locality  will  not  warrant    their  condemnation. 

A   Large    Price    for    Potatoes. — Mr. 

D.  S.  Ileffron  of  Utica,  N.  T.,  sold  in  February  last  to  a 
party  in  New  Jersey,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of 
Early  Rose  Potatoes  for  Ten  Tftousand  Dollars!  Over  sixty- 
six  dollars  a  bushel  is  a  good  price  for  potatoes,  and  the 
sale  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  shows  that  a  really  good  va- 
riety will  pay  the  originator  for  his  trouble  in  producing 
it.  The  fact  that  really  meritorious  fruits,  flowers,  or 
vegetables,  meet  with  a  ready  appreciation,  should  en- 
courage judicious  experiments   in  producing  them. 

Sledges.— "  IT.  N.,"  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.  The 

method  of  lopping  the  Osage  Orange  to  form  a  hedge  de- 
scribed in  October  last,  is  approved  by  the  large  planters 
at  the  West,  as  cheap,  quick  and  efficient.  We  have  an 
article  on  the  subject  from  a  practical  hedge  grower 
which  we  hope  to  give  soon.  The  Honey  Locust  makes 
an  excellent  hedge,  and  will  stand  the  winter  in  por- 
tions of  the  country  where   the  Osage  Orange  will  not. 

Mixing  of  Vegetables.— " O.  M,"  Ot- 

tumwa.  Iowa.  Potatoes  do  not  "mix"  in  the  hill.  Peas 
and  Beans  rarely  mix  when  grown  near  each  other,  but 
sometimes  do  through  the  agency  of  insects  ;  the  same 
with  tomatoes.  The  different  varieties  of  Onions,  Par- 
snips, and  Beets,   will  be  likely  to  cross. 

ZSlack  Knot.—  "Subscriber."  The  "canse" 
of  the  Black  Knot  is  a  fundus  ;  the  remedy  is  to  cat  and 
burn  the  limbs  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  F. 
Manten.  Me.,  states  that  his  plum  trees  on  richly  ma- 
nured soil  are  affected  by  the  knot  and  that  those  on  sim- 
ilar soil,  hut  unmanured,  are  exempt.  lie  asks  if  this  is 
the  experience  of  others. 

Silver-leaved  Maple.  —  A.  G.  "Wood. 
The  tree  of  this  name  is  a  native  of  this  country  {Acer 
dasycarpurri)  and  is  also  called  White  Maple.  The  soft 
Maple  of  the  East  is  Acer  rubvum.  The  most  common 
maple  used  in  cities  is  the  Norway  Maple,  Acer  platanoides. 

Tyins?  Material.— D.  "W.  Tainter,  Mo., 
asks  what  material  is  used  at  the  Boat  Gar  tying  vines. 
For  arms,  osiers  are  generally  used,  and  for  tying  in  the 
new  growth,  a  good  cotton  twine— not  the  cheap  stuff  that 
is  half  starch— is  often  used.  Mr.  Knox  uses  rye  straw, 
which  is  made  flexible  by  dampening;  this  is  put  on  with 
a  twist,  rather  than  a  knot,  in  a  way  that  is  not  easy  to 
describe  and  would  be  difficult  to  figure.  The  material 
used  at  the  East  for  tying  asparagus  is  bast  bark,  the 
inner  bark  of  the  Linden.  Cuba  bast  is  from  a  different 
tree.    Either  would  answer.    It  is  sold  by  seedsmen. 

The  Bffair  Worm. — The  hair-like  worm, 
GortRus  aqwtUcus,  has  ignorantly  been  supposed  to  origin- 
ate from  a  horse-hair.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  its  par- 
entage misrepresented,  but  it  has  met  with  a  worse  fate 
at  the  hands  of  a  quack  pill  man,  who  figures  the  innocent 
worm,  aud  says :  "  It  is  given  here  that  its  bite  may  be 
guarded  against,  as  it  produces  the  felon  or  whitlow,  when 
the  blood  is  at  all  impure.*'  Then,  as  a  matter  of  conrse, 
follows  the  advice  to  take  the  fellow's  pills  to  keep  the 
blood  pure.  Wheu  a  hair  worm  does  bite  no  doubt 
terrible  consequences  follow,  onlyit  don'tand  they  don't. 

Moving  Evergreens. — G.LT.  Lormsberry, 
Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  say-:  ''I  have  some  evergreens, 
about  10  years  old,  and  about  20  feet  high.  They  are  too 
near  my  honse,  so  I  wish  to  move  them.  What  is  my 
best  plan?  I  am  advised  to  dig  a  trench  around  each, 
pour  in  water,  and  let  the  earth  freeze  to  the  roots,  and 


then  move  them.  I  am  afraid  of  the  advice."  We  should 
not  try  the  frozen  ball  plan,  but  wait  until  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  and  then  remove  them  with  as  little  mutilation 
of  the  roots  as  possible,  on  a  damp  day.  If  the  work  can- 
not be  done  in  moist  weather,  be  sure  and  keep  the  roots 
thoroughly  damp,  or  even  dripping  wet. 

Queer  Apples.  —  D.  B.  Carpenter  send? 
ns  from  the  ranch  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ballon,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  a 
singular  cluster  of  apples— one  apple  as  large  as  a  filbert, 
with  three  smaller  ones  arranged  around  it.  and  all  placed 
directly  on  the  bark  near  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the 
tree.  We  at  first  thought  they  might  be  a  kind  of  fun- 
gus, but  a  careful  examination  showed  them  to  be  apples. 

Cwreiilio. — Henry  Stell,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
The  curculio  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  plum,  but  other 
fruits,  apples  even,  are  attacked  by  it. 

Canker  norm.  —  David  Lyman  writes: 
"Tie  a  strip  of  cotton  batting,  a  few  inches  wide,  around 
the  tree  with  one  string,  and  turn  the  top  and  bottom  out 
so  they  will  be  flaring.  The  insect  gets  entangled  and 
must  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  cotton.  In  the  spring,  gather 
and  burn.  Oue  of  our  most  reliable  men,  Benj.  W.  Coe, 
of  this  place,  tried  it  last  year  with  perfect  success.1* 

Earthwormsin  IFlowes-  E*ots. — "II.1' 
says:  "If  your  correspondents  who  are  troubled  with 
this  'epidemic,' will  apply  a  weak  solution  of  salt  in  water 
a  few  times,  they  will  destroy  the  worms,  and  benefit  the 
plants."  We  fear  that  most  persons  would  use  too  Etrong 
a  solution,  aud  we  think  lime-water  preferable,  as  that 
cannot  be  made  too  strong.  Perfectly  dear  lime-water, 
and  not  milk  of  lime,  is  to  be  nsed. 

Blow  to  Siwdy  ISoiany.— TV.  K.  Tipton 
and  several  others.  Get  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany  and 
first  thoroughly  learn  the  structure  of  plants,  and  then 
with  the  same  author's  Manual  you  will  soon  be  able, 
with  a  little  practice,  to  identify  any  of  our  wild  plants. 

Trees    for    Southern  Wisconsin. — 

"J.  E.  31.,"  Spring  Green,  Wis.  For  trees  around  the 
house,  Norway  Spruce.  White  and  Austrian  Pine  for 
evergreens.  Sugar  and  White  Maple  and  Elm  for  deciduous 
trees.    These  are  all  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  obtained. 

Iii:ii:t  BScans. — William  Smith.  These  need 
a  rich,  warm  soil ;  set  poles  four  feet  apart  each  way,  when 
the  ground  is  well  warmed  and  cold  rains  over,  put  four 
to  six  beans  to  each  pole,  pressing  them  into  the  soil, 
with  the  eye  down,  about  an  inch  deep.  They  may 
be  had  earlier  by  starting  under  glass  on  sods.  See 
"  Kitchen  Garden  "  for  last  mouth  on  page  S3. 

T2ie  ISluc  JTay  Indicted.— TV.  Ituid  of 
Wis.  "I  have  seen  them  sucking  hens'  eggs  and  birds* 
eggs,  and  destroying' young  birds  in  the  nest.  They  are 
great  fruit  thieves,  and  they  swarm  in  scores  around  our 
corn  cribs,  both  summer  aud  winter.  I  do  not  know  a 
redeeming  trait  in  the  Blue  Jay's  character." 

Cranberry   Queries. — "H.  C.  S."    It  is 

not  possible  for  any  one  to  tell  you  how  much  it  will  cost 
to  prepare  land  for  cranberries  without  knowing  its 
present  condition,  as  some  costs  three  times  as  much  as 
other.  The  meadow  should  be  in  fair  bearing  in  three 
years,  though  some  fruit  is  borne  earlier.  Three  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  as  an  average  crop. 

Regarding  E*cacii  Trees.— A  corre- 
spondent writes  us  that  last  winter,  after  the  ground  was 
fairly  frozen,  he  placed  litter  around  his  trees  to  prevent 
the  early  thawing  of  the  soil  around  their  roots,  and  thus 
retarded  their  starting  until  danger  of  late  frost  was  over. 
One  experiment  seemed  so  favorable  that  he  proposed  to 
repeat  it  this  winter.    Please  give  us  the  results. 

Box  Edging.— R.  Antekele,  Delafield,  Wis., 
says  he  has  no  difficulty  in  raising  box  from  cuttings. 
He  makes  a  trench  about  six  inches  deep,  uses  cuttings 
6  or 8 inches  long,  and  sets  them  deeply  and  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  foliage  forms  a  continuous  line.  The 
earth  is  packed  firmly  on  both  sides  of  the  row,  and  the 
plants  watered    during  the    first  two  or  three  weeks. 

West  Jersey  IFriiifl;  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation-Fifth Annual  Report  for  1S0T— 1SGS.  The 
West  Jersey  Association  comprises  the  fruit  growers  of 
Burlington  Co.,  near  Philadelphia.  Their  proceedings 
are  always  welcome,  for  we  know  as  we  open  the  unpre- 
tending volume,  we  shall  get  facts,  and  not  "  talk."  The 
members  are  men  who  grow  fruit  for  a  living,  and  have  a 
sharp  eye  to  profits ;  they  give  their  experience  in  a  few 
words,  and  we  can  commend  their  reports  as  models. 
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**  Extra  Fanning'."— "J.  P.  G.,"  of  Blair 

Co.,  Pa.,  asks  if  wo  think  it  '•  extra  farming  "  to  raise 
3G0  bushels  of  Early  Goodrich  potatoes,  or  620  bushels 
Cuzco,  to  the  acre— the  one  being  52-foM,  the  other 
73-fold,  the  seed  ?  This  he  says  was  done  by  Dr.  Rowan 
Clark  on  a  sandy  loam  manured  with  stable  manure,  com- 
posted with  coal  ashes.— Certainly  this  is  extra— not  extra 
beyond  anything  wc  ever  heard  of,  but  extraordinary 
for  this  period  iu  the  history  of  potato  culture,  and  espe- 
cially so  for  the  past  season.  The  same  writer  mentions 
a  calf  killed  at  7  months  3  days  old,  which  weighed 
alive  1182  pounds  and  dressed  771  pounds  '*  clean  meat." 

DEutaba»as,-'W.  EL  H.,"  Alleghany  Co., 
Md.  "Iu  raising  rutabagas  fur  stock,  do  you  sow  the  seed 
ju  a  bed  and  transplant  them  like  cabbages, — or  sow  them 
like  turnips  where  they  are  to  grow?" — They  will  do  tol- 
erably transplanted,  but  better  sown  where  they  are  to 
mature.  Transplant  only  to  fill  out  spots  where  the  seed 
has  failed.  The  crop  is  seldom  sown  before  the  middle 
of  June  even  at  the  North. 

Working  over  Haimrc. — "  Knoxville,11 
writes:  "I  am  in  the  habit  of  drawing  the  manure  from 
my  hog  peas,  cattle  stables,  and  horse  ban),  directly  to 
the  field  where  most  wanted,  every  spring  and  fall.  If  I 
should  simply  mix  the  kinds  together  under  a  shed,  and 
leave  it  six  months  or  a  year,  forking  it  over  once  or 
twice,  would  the  increased  value  pay  for  the  extra  work  ?" 
An+ictr.-— For  some  purposes  it  would,  but  great  care 
would  need  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  serious  loss  from 
overheating,  which  it  would  almost  surely  do,  unless  it 
could  be  kept  moist  under  cover,  or  well  trodden  down  in 
a  pit.  For  ordinary  field  crops,  when  it  is  to  be  plowed 
in,  there  would  be  no  advantage.  For  top-dressing  grass, 
harrowing  in  upon  the  surface  of  land  for  wheat  or  flax,  or 
for  the  garden,  no  doubt  the  additional  labor  would  pay. 

Labor  and    Profit    in    Farming. — 

"  H.  I.,"  of  West  Chester.  Pa.,  cypresses  his  distrust  of 
the  statement  that  six  laborers  employed  upon  a  farm  is 
the  secret  of  its  profits.  We  have  not  the  details 
of  the  farm  in  question  showing  just  how  much  of 
it  is  profit,  butwc  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  principle, 
that  the  more  labor  we  employ  upon  our  farms  the  more 
profitable  we  make  them.  One  man  and  a  boy  for  a  farm 
of  two  hundred  acres  does  not  pay  very  well,  even  if  the 
land  is  smooth  and  we  use  the  improved  implements  in 
tillage  and  harvesting.  If  fruit  or  truck  farming  is  fol- 
lowed, much  more  labor  is  required  to  the  acre  than  in 
grazing  or  grain  growing.  The  road  to  wealth  is  found 
in  applying  more  manure  and  more  labor  to  less  land, 
rather  than  in  applying  less  labor  to  more  land,  which  is 
the  popular  maxim  in  America.  The  most  profitable 
farming  wc  know  of  is  where  labor  is  most  liberally  ex- 
pended in  making  manure,  in  drainage,  in  subsoiling, 
and  in  thorough  cultivation.  It  is  time  farmers  had  faith 
in  their  business  and  put  more  capital  into  it. 

Horticultural  and  Oilier  SocioJ 
tie*.—  We  have  taken  unusual  pains  to  procure  a  toler- 
ably complete  list,  with  officers"  names.  The  Secretaries 
seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  matter,  and  the  reports  of 
meetings  are  generally  unsatisfactory.  The  Jefferson 
Co.,  Mo..  Society  is  reported  as  having  elected  "  Tom 
Walker"  President,  but  neither  his  address  nor  that  of 
the  Secretary  is  given.  The  Kansas  State  Ilort.  Soc.  has 
elected  "Mr.  Tanner,"  of  Leavenworth,  President— and 
so  on,  in  the  most  indefinite  manner. 

<«iiiulin»  Bones. — "  X."  asks  :  "  Would  a 
common  'corn  and  cob  crusher  mill,' similar  to  the  kind 
known  as  the  Little  Giant,  be  of  any  lasting  service  in 
grinding  bones  for  manure  V — No.  It  requires  a  stronger 
mill,  and  more  power  than  such  a  mill  can  stand.  The 
best  way  is  for  several  neighbors  to  make  joint-stock 
property  of  a  good  bone  mill,  set  it  up  where  there  is 
water  or  steam  power,and  grind  for  themselves  and  others. 

Canada  Thistle*.— J.  H.  Gray  writes  that 
his  neighbor  keeps  his  sheep  in  the  fields  containing  the 
thistles,  scatters  salt  freely  over  the  thistles,  and  the 
^-hecp  keep  them  in  subjection.  This  would  doubtless  do 
i  (There  the  patch  is  small,  but  wc  should  not  like  to  buy 
[the  salt  for  some  fields  we  have  seen.  S.  Reynolds,  of 
Maqnokcta,  Iowa,  thus  pleasantly  writes  on  the  subject : 
"I  once  owned  some  farm  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of 
N.  Y.  State,  well  covered  with  thistles,  as  were  also  all 
adjoining  lands ;  these  I  sold  some  years  since — Eight  and 
title  to  lands— and  thistles  too— and  thus  got  rid  of  them, 
and  followed  "  the  Star  of  Empire  "  as  far  as  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  a  short  time  found  thistles  there  on  my 
farm,  on  a  stony  picee  of  about  half  an  acre.  I  made  a 
pasture  lot  of  that  for  two  successive  years,  and  salted  my 
sheep  and  cattle  on  the  heads  of  the  pests,  and  they  dis- 
appeared from  that  quarter  by  diligent  attention.  But  I 
had  neighbors,  (as  most  people  have,)  who  wero  continu- 


ally turning  out  pest  seeds,  like  scandal  without  paren- 
tage, to  be  wafted  with  the  winds  wheresoever  they  would. 
I  soon  found  other  patches,  and  the  same  means  produced 
the  same  effects,  (on  the  thistles,  I  mean.)  Xot  so  of 
all  others,  for  I  found  the  difficulty  of  the  boy  catching 
birds— the  right  kind  of  salt,  and  then  to  get  it  on  their 
tails.  I  have  'left  all,'  the  wine  and  the  oil,  (of  butter.) 
the  sheep  and  goats  of  the  flock,  and  followed  that '  bright 
particular  star,'  to  where  the  presence  of  the  Canada  is 
not  as  yet,  but  where  good  bread  and  butter  are  to  be  had 
in  abundance  by  industry,  and  shame  from  wearing  patch- 
ed garments  is  no  hindrance  to  honest  thrift.  Never 
mulch  Canada  thistles;  they  love  it.  If  they  are  com- 
mon all  about  you,  leave  them,  for  they  will  never  leave 
you,  not  even  in  your  grave,  for  they  will  root  deeper 
than  that.  If  in  small  patches,  they  can  be  overcome  by 
salting  the  herd?  on  their  heads  for  two  seasons,  if  prop- 
erly attended  to  ;  but  if  negligently,  it  is  of  uo  use."1  The 
Gardener's  Monthly  takes  us  "  up"  for  warning  people 
that  the  thistle  is  spreading  in  the  "  West."  In  a  journey 
of  3,000  miles,  (goin^and  coming,  and  across  lots.)  onr 
friend  BCeehna  did  not  see  any.  lie  has  travelled  to  some 
purpose  if  he  has  found  out  where  "  the  West  "  is,  and  we 
advise  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  discovering  that  hith- 
erto unseen  country,  "  down  East."  That  onr  associate 
saw  Canada  thistle-  in  his  western  trip,  we  do  not  doubt. 
The  writer  has  seen  thein  in  Michigan— which  is  pretty 
well  "  West,"  and  believes  that  the  Legislature  of  that 
State    has    passed   a  law    to    prevent    their    spreading. 

Increase  of  Foxes  and  Wooil- 
cliucks.—  A  Massachusetts  correspondent  complains  of 
these  animals  in  consequence  of  the  stringent  dog  law. 
The  remedy  is  a  heavier  bounty  upon  them.  Men  were 
always  better  hunters  of  these  animals  than  dogs,  before 
the  law  was  passed,  and  with  a  bounty  heavy  enough, 
any  neighborhood  mil  soon  be  freed  from  them.  Of 
coucse,  they  will  multiply  if  nobody  hunts  them.  Cater- 
pillars will  soon  destroy  an  orchard,  if  their  nests  arc  not 
disturbed.  Foxes  are  best  captured  in  their  holes  when 
youug,  and  woodchucks  are  readily  destroyed  at  any  time. 

The  »ark  Asyes  Still  in  England. 

— "The  Leicestershire  (Eug..)  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
after  long  deliberation,  has  declared  against  intellectual 
improvement  among  the  agricultural  class,  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  would  be  less  efficient  as  laborers.  It 
therefore  opposes  the  education  of  the  children  of  agri- 
cultural laborers."  The  ignorance  of  this  class  is  their 
great  defect  over  here.  John  Bull  is  still  doubtful  about 
the  mowing  machine ;  he  will  get  to  it  a  century  hence. 

Kicking  Cows.— "  II.  L.  T.,"  Media,  Pa., 
recommends  putting  calves  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  for  the  butcher,  especially  iu  winter,  when  veal 
is  high.  He  has  fattened  two  upon  such  a  cow.  selling 
them  for  $17  and  $20.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  cow  cannot  be 
cured  of  kicking,  by  firm  and  gentle  treatment.  Put  her 
in  stanchious,  raise  one  of  the  fore  legs,  slip  a  strap  over 
the  bended  knee,  and  keep  it  in  place  by  thrusting  a 
pin  between  the  strap  and  the  joint.  She  will  And  kick- 
ing very  difficult,  and  if  there  is  no  noise  and  no  abnse, 
she  will  soon  be  cured.  Kicking  men  make  kicking  cows. 

Amba«  Americas. — Both  Americas  ;  an 
Educational,  Biographical  and  Agricultural  Review.  This 
is  the  title  of  a  periodical  in  the  Spanish  language,  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Senor 
D.  F.  Sarmieuto,  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
is  intended  to  make  the  South  American  Republics  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  our  educational  systems,  our  agri- 
cultural improvements,  and  the  like.  It  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  those  of  Senor  Sarmiento,  for  it.  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  popular  education,  or  who  more  readily 
appreciates  every  improvement  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts.  The  two  numbers  before  ns  give  a  good  variety  of 
matter,  with  illustrations  of  our  school-houses,  agricult- 
ural machines,  etc.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  period- 
ical meets  with  appreciation  in  the  South  American 
States,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 

Breaking  Up  I*rairic  Land. — "  H. 
U.  II."  inquire  the  best  time  to  break  np  dry  rolling 
prairie  sod.  and  the  best  OTOp  to  put  on.  These,  and 
the  best  mode  of  breaking  new  prairie  sod,  are  practical 
questions,  upon  which  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  the 
experienced  is  desirable.    Please  let  us  hear  from  such. 

Onions  and  Carrots. — "J.  S."  A  favorite 
way  of  growing  onions  about  Xarrairausett  Bay.  Ii.  I  .  i< 
to  cultivate  them  together  with  carrots.  The  onions 
arc  sown  about  the  1st  of  April,  iu  rows  one  foot  apart, 
aud  the  carrots  about  Jnn 

tween  the  rows,  making  the  carrot  rows  three  feet  apart. 
The  onions  are  taken  off  early  in  August,  when  the  carrots 
have  the  ground.    As  carrots  make  the  most  of  their  | 


growth  after  the  middle  of  Augnst  they  have  ample  time 
to  make  a  good  crop.  The  yield,  in  good  soil  aud  with 
good  treatment,  is  about  500  bushels  of  onions,  and  -100  of 
carrots  to  the  acre,  worth  from  $tKK)  to  $^0'J.  We  have 
tried  this  succession  crop  several  seasons,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  get  cheap  onions  and  car- 
rots. Wc  have  sometimes  planted  the  carrots  between 
every  two  rows  of  onions,  but  this  diminishes  the  yield 
of  onions  somewhat  and  increases  the  cost  of  cultivat- 
ing the  carrots,  as  it  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  If  left  three 
feet  apart  the  horse  cultivator  can  be  used.  Of  course 
when  two  crops  are  taken  iu  a  season,  manure  must  be 
used  very  liberally.  At  least  forty  loads  of  stable  ma- 
nure, or  its  equivalent,  should  be  put  on,  and  this  will 
pay   much  better  than  little  manure  and  small  crops. 

ProtessorsSiip     of    Agriculture. — 

Hon.  E.  W.  Cook,  of  Havana,  X.  Y..  has  recently  eudo\  -ed 
a  chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  People's  College,  and  bt*e 
Trustees  resolved  that  it  should  be  known  as  the  "  E.  V. . 
Cook  Professorship."  The  college  has  a  fine  farm  of  over 
100  acres  attached  to  it,  and  it  Is  intended  that  the  in- 
struction   shall  be  practical  as  well  as    theoretical. 

Setting  a  Forest.— "  F.  M.,"  Wayne,  Me. 
If  you  have  good  land  and  wish  to  set  ■  forest  "partly 
for  the  pleasure  of  it  and  mainly  for  fuel."  by  all  means 
take  the  Sugar  Maple  aud  don't  bother  with  Ailanthus, 
White  Willow,  and  Cottonwood,  which  we  only  recom- 
mend for  their  quick  growth  where  shelter  is  the  main 
object.  With  a  Maple  grove  you  can  have  pleasQEB  and 
fuel  with  the  sweeteningadded.  We  should  much  like  to 
hear  of  a  well-conducted  experiment  in  Maple  planting. 
Set  the  trees  much  thicker  than  they  are  to  *iand  finally, 
as  the  thinnings  will  give  a  constant  supply  of  fuel. 

lSlood  sis  a  Fertilizer. — Lewis  Laws  he 
of  Georgia  says  :  "  I  have  the  blood  of  about  1000  hogs 
mixed  with  dry  muck,  at  the  rate  of  one  peek  of  muck  to 
one  gallon  of  blood.  How  can  I  apply  it  to  garden 
truck?  "  Fresh  blood  contains  not,  far  from  80  per  cent, 
of  water.  A  gallon  weighing,  as  it  does,  not  far  from 
eight  pounds,  will  contain  a  pound  and  six  tenths  (1.6  lbs.) 
of  dry  matter,  of  which  about  15  per  cent,  is  nitrogen. 
Therefore  six  gallons  will  contain  about  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  nitrogen.  The  addition  of  a  gallon  of  blood  to*  a 
peck  of  dry  muck  will  not  increase  its  bulk,  so  we  may 
reckon  that  six  pecks,  orabushelandahalf,of  the  compost 
will  contain  a  pound  and  a  half  of  nitrogen,  that  is,  one 
pound  to  one  bushel.  A  pound  of  nitrogen  in  this  form 
is  worth  at  least  eighteen  cents,  and  this  may  bo  taken  as 
the  value  of  the  compost  per  bushel.  It  may  b 
freely  for  corn,  root  crops,  etc..  iu  the  field,  and  for  all 
garden  crops.  The  composition  of  dry  blood  and  of  dry 
flesh  is  almost  identical.  In  the  natural  state  blood  con- 
tains a  little  more  water— not  more  than  5  or  G  per  cent. 

Cows    at    Calving'    Time. — 'J.  J.  T." 

It  is  particularlyimportant  to  guard  against  constipation, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  reduce  the  strength  of  the  cow 
by  giving  salts,  etc.  The  best  plan  is,  to  give  the  cow 
foraweekor  ten  days  before  calving  a  pint  of  flaxseed 
night  and  morning.  It  is  a  laxative,  and  at  the  same  time 
highly  nutritious.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  boil  it 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  if  the  cow  docs  not  drink  it 
readily  add  a  pint  of  com  meal.  If  the  bowel?  become 
too  much  relaxed  give  more  corn  meal,  but  <\<>  nol  lessen 
the  quantity  of  flaxseed.  Continue  this  feed  for  a  week 
after  calving,  and  as  much  longer  as  yon  wish  rich  milk 
and  plenty  of  it.  With  butter  at  forty  cents  per  pound  it 
will  pay  to  feed  the  cows  all  the  corn  meal  they  will  eat. 

Sugar  lfieeis. — "H.  A.  II."  wishes  to  know 
if  the  sugar  beet  will  flourish  in  Minnesota.  Crops  would 
not  be  so  large  as  where  they  have  a  longer  season,  but 

th' y  would  probably  be  remunerative  for  feeding  cattle. 
Our  seedsmen  will  respond  to  the  name  of   sugar  beet. 

I>o;i-s  in  Tennessee* — A  correspondent 
from  this  State  says:  "A  fair  average  is  a  pup  to  each 
child,  though  I  once  knew  it  to  fail  in  a  family  where 
they  had  IT  children  end  but  8  dogs.  Making  sheep 
scarce  is  not  the  only  evil  of  familiarity  with  this  animal. 
The  more  dogs  iu  a  family,  the  more  doggish  the  people. 
I  go  in  for  a  dog  law." 

**  Italian  Silver  Top-knot"  Fowls. 

— D.  Mitchell.  We  never  heard  of  a  breed  of  fowls  of 
this  name.  The  Silver  Spangled  and  Golden  Spangled 
Poland  fowls  are  excellent  layer-,  non-slttecs,  and  have 
fine  top-knots.  The  White  Leghorns  arc  excellent  and 
persistent  layers,  ami  hardy,  good  fowls.  This  is  an 
Italian  breed.  The  Black  Spanish  are  a  very  stylish  and 
elegant  breed,  requiring  warm  quarters  in  winter,  and 
reward  care  with  many  large  and  beautiful  eggs.  These, 
too,  are  non-sitters.  A  trio,  cock  and  two  hens,  of  any 
of  these  breeds  costs  from  $7  to  $20,  according  to  quality. 
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Pea»com1>ed  Fowls.-"  Subscriber,"  of 
New  London,  Ct.,  does  not  understand  the  term  "Pea- 
combed.11  It  is  used  with  reference  to  Brahma  fowls 
only,  so  far  as  wo  know,  and  refers  to  combs  which  show 
a  triple  character,  the  central  comb  being  the  largest,  and 
the  other  two  growing  uniformly  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
each  distinct.  The  points  should  not  run  into  confusion, 
as  in  many  rose-combs,  and  nre  often  quite  small. 

Hanure    Scarce   Ira    Illinois. — "Gar- 

dener,11  writing  from  Manito,  111.,  says :  "  I  want  a  sub- 
stitute for  stable  manure  for  my  garden  *  *  *  Cannot  buy 
manure  for  love  nor  money.'"  We  would  throw  no  doubt 
on  the  veracity  of  our  correspondent,  but  still  we  do  think 
money  enough  will  buy  a  little  manure,  even  in  Illinois, 
within  hauling  distance  of  our  correspondent,  which  is, 
about  4  miles,  if  a  return  load,  or  2,  otherwise.  Still  it  is 
cheering  to  know  that  manure  is  valued  in  a  State  where 
we  formerly  had  so  many  subscribers  complain  that  the 
Agriculturist  had  too  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  which 
was  of  no  importance  whatever  to  them. 

Beet  Swgitr  Factories.— "H.  K.,"  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  making  of  sugar  from  beets  in  this 
country  is  receiving  increased  attention,  from  the  partial 
disorganization  of  labor  and  the  small  crops  of  cane 
sugar  in  Louisiana.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the 
sugar  used  in  the  world  is  made  from  this  root.  In 
Germany,  where  the  owners  of  the  factories  work  large 
plantations  to  grow  the  beets,  the  men  are  said  to  get 
from  16  to  19  cents  a  day,  and  the  women  from  13  to  15, 
working  14  hours  a  day.  When  the  capitalist  has  to  pay 
six  or  eight  times  this  price  for  labor,  it  changes  the 
problem  very  much.  If  it  can  be  made  to  pay  anywhere, 
it  will  be  in  the  West,  where  land  is  cheap  and  pro- 
ductive. A  large  capital  is  required,  and  expensive  ap- 
paratus, buildings,  etc.  Beeves  are  usually  fattened  on 
the  waste  products,  which,  in  turn,  furnish  manure  for 
the  fieldB.  The  establishment  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  is  a 
great  undertaking,  but,  while  the  price  of  sugar  remains 
anywhere  near  present  rates,  it.  would  seem  to  offer  an 
attractive  investment  for  capital. 

fi£oil<><l   Cwrain    for    Fowls. — "  E.  C," 

Vt.  It  will  pay  to  boil  corn  and  barley,  as  experiments 
show.  Less  is  gained  in  boiling  other  kinds  of  grain. 
Potatoes  should  be  boiled  and  mashed,  and  fed  warm. 

Potato    Experiment. — S.    N.    Beers,   of 

Fairfield,  Conn.,  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist:  "I 
planted  side  by  side,  of  the  Early  Goodrich  variety,  1st, 
sets  or  cuttings  made  entirely  from  the  seed  ends  of 
medium-sized  potatoes,  the  cuttings  containing  about  two 
eyes  each,  and  planted  two  in  a  hill;  2nd,  two-eye  cut- 
tings, made  entirely  from  the  stem  ends  of  potatoes;  3d, 
vjJiole  large  potatoes.  The  whole  potatoes  came  up  first, 
and  kept  about  a  week  ahead  of  the  others  through  the 
season.  Between  the  cuttings  made  from  the  Beed  and 
stem  ends,  no  difference  could  he  perceived  cither  through 
the  season  or  when  they  were  dug.  If  the  cuttings  from 
the  tips  had  consisted  of  as  large  pieces  as  those  made 
from  the  buts,  it  might  have  been  different,  but  as  the 
eyes  were  thicker  on  that  end,  they  could  not  be  made  so 
large.  But  when  the  rows  that  were  planted  with  whole 
and  large  seed  were  dug,  it  was  found  that  the  yield  was 
one-seventh  larger  by  measure,  but  that  the  increase  was 
mainly  In  small  and  unmarketable  potatoes,  and  that  the 
large  ones  were  not  as  smooth  in  appearance  as  in  the 
other  rows.  I  also  tried  cuttings  from  the  seed  and  stem 
ends  of  the  Harison,  side  by  side,  and  saw  no  difference." 

Fish  Ponds. — An  old  subscriber  wishes  to 
know  about  the  construction  of  fish  ponds.  No  great 
skill  is  required  in  making  the  embankment.  The  point 
of  difficulty  is  the  outlet,  which  should  have  a  gate  to 
drain  the  pond  at  pleasure,  and  a  place  for  overflow, 
sufficient  for  the  largest  freshet.  Each  side  of  the  gate, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  will  need  to  be  fitted  with 
battened  plank,  to  prevent  leakage.  If  the  soil  is  sandy 
or  light  gravel  it  will  need  to  bo  puddled  with  clay  upon 
the  inside  of  the  embankment.  If  the  object  is  to  i-aise 
young  trout  by  artificial  hatching,  several  ponds  will  be 
needed  for  the  successive  broods  of  fish,  and  the  stream 
should  be  fed  with  copious  perpetual  springs.  If  one  has 
natural  facilities  for  raising  fish  it  maybe  made  to  pay 
very  well  and  add  variety  to  the  table.  Dr.  Garlick's  work 
upon  fish  culture  is  out  of  print,  and  we  know  of  no  other 
good  manual  upon  the  subject. 

55i*os  in   April,  l»y  Win.  IV.  Cary. — 

All  colonies  should  be  examined  early  this  month,  hives 
should  be  cleaned  of  all  dead  bees  and  filth,  and  queen- 
less  stocks  added  to  others.  Treat  very  weak  and  puny 
swarms  in  the  same  way,  otherwise  they  will  be  very 
liable  to  be  robbed  by  stronger  colonics.  A  few  pounds 
of  sugar  syrup  fed  now  will  stimulate  breeding  and  will 
pay  well.  Much  care  must  be  used  in  handling  bees  at  this 


season  to  prevent  robbing.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure.  I  gave  directions  last 
month  for  feeding  uubolted  rye  meal  as  a  substitute  for 
pollen  ;  it  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  feeding 
honey,  or  sugar  syrup,  cither  to  stimulate  breeding  or  to 
prevent  starvation.  A  bee  feeder  that  does  not  in  its  con- 
struction provide  for  replenishing  the  feed  without  ex- 
posing the  operator  to  the  attacks  of  the  bees,  is  not  a 
whit  better  than  a  piece  of  old  comb  placed  under  the 
cover  of  the  hive,  the  cells  of  which  can  be  readily  filled 
by  pouring  the  feed  upon  it.  Some  of  the  patented  de- 
vices for  feeding  bees  are  not  nearly  ■  so  good  as  this 
simple  way.  Many  stocks  arc  lost  this  month  for  want  of 
sufficient  food  for  a  few  days,  or  until  they  can  get  fresh 
supplies  from  natural  sources  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  their  daily  wants,  and  for  developing  their 
brood.  To  advance  breeding,  give  what  the  bees  will  use 
in  feeding  their  brood.  This  maybe  ascertained  by  ex- 
amination in  the  movable  comb  hive,  and  made  sure  of 
in  others  by  feeding  more  liberally,  say  a  half  pound 
daily.  Increased  interest  has  been  awakened  on  the  sub- 
ject (if  ft-eding  bees  by  the  publication  of  the  results  frum 
practical  men,  and  also  by  the  efforts  of  patentees  to  sell 
their  feeders.  The  advantage  depends  upon  scarcity  of 
early  forage,  and  the  condition  of  the  stocks.  I  advise 
all  to  feed  a  stock  or  two,  note  results,  dak-  of  swarming, 
and  amount  of  surplus  honey,  and  judge  for  themselves. 

The  Ayrshire  Herd  ltool*  is  in  course 
of  preparation  by  Mr.  -T.  N.  Bagg  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  is  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Association  of  Breeders  of  Thorough-bred  Neat  Stock,  to 
superintend  its  issue.  Some  700  pedigrees  have  been 
passed  as  approved.  After  receiving  the  record  of  this 
spring1  a  calves  the  work  will  probably  be  published. 

Immigrant*    as  Farm  Laborers. — 

If  a  man  would  be  sure  of  faithful  service,  he  must  be  a 
good  master,  or  "  boss,"'''  as  the  phrase  is  with  those  who 
think  the  name  servant  is  derogatory,  and  that  the 
name  master  should  not  be  used  because  the  other  is 
implied.  Of  all  servants,  or  hired  farm  "help,11  the  im- 
migrant responds  most  quickly  to  kind,  generous  treat- 
ment. He  should  find  that  in  America  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  is  one  of  mutual  dependence— and 
if  he  sees  that  you  recognize  that  fact  and  treat  him  as  a 
man  and  independent  citizen,  and  fairly  in  all  respects, 
you  will  be  loved  and  honored  by  him.  The  way  to  get 
good  farm  hands  is  to  get  a  neighbor  coming  to  the  city 
to  make  the  selection  for  you,  if  you  cannot  come  your- 
self.   We  cannot  attend  to  this  business. 

3Tew  Kinds  of  Oats  so  largely  advertis- 
ed and  held  at  such  high  rates,  are  sure  to  give  disap- 
pointment if  any  one  buys  them  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  any  snch  crops  as  are  reported  in  the  circulars 
and  advertisement*.  We  do  not  very  much  doubt  that 
the  statements  may  be  in  the  main  true,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  wishes  to  be  able  to  tell  just  as  big  stories,  let 
him  take  a  few  large,  plump  oats,  and  sow  them  in  drills, 
two  feet  apart,  in  good  garden  soil,  pull  the  weeds,  top- 
dress  with  some  fine  compost  or  ashes,  hoe  them  or  rake 
the  ground  over  two  or  three  times,  find  count  the  kernels 
at  harvest  time.  Oats  respond  quickly  to  good  soil  and 
culture,  and  such  as  have  it  are  worth  two  or  three  times 
as  much  for  seed  as  others,  no  matter  how  well  selected. 

Hens  ibr  a  I^arg^e    Hennery. — Wm. 

B.  Shiner.  Calculate  to  raise  your  own  fowls  for  next 
winter  and  spring's  laying,  especially  if  you  are  going  to 
raise  a  great  many.  Select  fine  old  birds  and  breed 
carefully.  Subjects  connected  with  the  profits  of,  and  the 
best  arrangements  for,  large  poultry  establishments,  have 
been  recently  discussed  in  our  pages  and  probably  will 
be  again.   We  have  few  records  of  experience  to  refer  to. 

Rapid  Ciro>vt3a  of  Salmon,- "E.  C.  P." 

Mass.  The  statement  that  a  10-pound  salmon  gained 
ll1.],  pounds  in  a  visit  of  37  days  to  the  sea  is  exceedingly 
improbable.  The  Duke  of  Atliol,  in  March,  18J0,  caught 
three  salmon  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  weighing  10,  ll1;, 
and  12V£  pounds  each  ;  these  same  fish  having  been  mark- 
ed by  a  copper  band  round  their  tails,  returned  in  six 
months,  and  were  again  captured,  having  increased  to  17, 
IS,  and  10  pounds  each.  This  is  a  little  over  a  pound  a 
month,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  gain  is  very  nearly 
the  same  in  each  instance.  This  shows  gain  enough, 
and,  as  it  is  well  authenticated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  facts.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  size  of  these 
fish  depends  very  much  upon  the  extent  and  richness  of 
their  feeding  grounds,  the  largest  fish  being  found  in  the 
largest  rivers.  The  fish  is  exceedingly  voracious  in  its 
visits  to  the  sea,  and  in  its  early  years  grows  very  rapidly, 

Feeding  Scraps,  or  Scrap  4  'a  ke*. 

,l  B.  F.  B.,11  North  Bridgewatcr,  Mass.,  asks :  "  Is  it  safe 
to  feed  scraps  to  swine?  Does  the  process  of  separating 


the  fat  destroy  the  Trichina!  ? "  We  do  not  like  the.  feed- 
ing of  hog  to  hog.  The  feeding  of  beef  scraps  is  not 
subject  to  this  objection.  Both  beef  and  pork  scraps 
have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  far  higher  than  boil- 
ing water,  destroying  all  trichina?  and  other  parasites. 

How  to  Steady  a  Fan  Mill.— George 

R.  Schamp  of  Illinois,  who  hopes  to  be  a  reader  of  tho 
American  Agriculturist  as  long  as  he  can  read,  suggests 
a  very  simple  way  of  holding  a  fan-mill  firmly  upon  tho 
barn  floor.  He  simply  puts  under  each  of  the  two  rear 
legs  a  fourpenny  or  sixpenny  nail.  The  heads  sink  into 
the  feet,  and  also  into  the  floor,  and  hold  the  mill  steadily. 

When  Will  a  Mower  Pay  ?— C.  L.  Neal. 
It  will  not  pay  for  ten  or  a  dozen  acres  of  meadow,  if  you 
have  any  neighbor,  with  a  machine,  whose  services  you 
can  procure  in  haying  time.  If  you  can  cut  hay  for  your 
neighbors  as  well  as  for  yourself  three  or  four  weeks,  it 
will  pay  to  buy  a  mower.  A  good  machine  will  cut  an 
acre  an  hour,  and  soon  pay  for  itself  if  you  have  work. 

Animals  Earned. — John  N.  Clark,  Old 
Saybrook,  Ct.  The  "queer  little  mole"  yoit  sent  is  one 
of  the  shrews,  and  not  a  mole.  Judging  from  the  specimeu 
sent,  it  is  Forster's  shrew  (Sorex  Forstcri)  figured  in  the 
last  volume,  page  283,  (August  No.)— The  animal  sent  from 
Maine  arrived  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  the  letter 
was  lost.  It  was  originally  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
star-nosed  mo\e(C'ondylura  cristata),  described  and  figured 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Agriculturist,  p.  53,  (January  No). 

Sulphuric   Acid  as  a  Fertilizer. — 

The  price  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  was  given  with  the  fertilizers, 
not  so  much  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  manure  if 
applied  alone,  as  of  its  extensive  use  iu  the  preparation 
of  superphosphate  from  bones.  It  has,  however,  value 
used  alone,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  it  is,  be- 
cause in  economical  experiments  it  is  used  in  the  cheap- 
est available  forms  found  in  the  market,  namely  as  sulphate 
of  lime,  (Gypsum,)  or  sulphate  of  soda,  (Glaubers  salt). 

l>rilling    in   Corn  vs.  Planting:  in 

Hills.-"  J.  W."  We  agree  with  yon  that  more  corn 
can  be  raised  per  acre  on  rich  land  from  drilling  in  corn 
than  from  planting  in  hills,  and  certainly  a  good  deal 
more  fodder.  The  question  is,  whether  the  seed  should 
be  drilled  continuously  in  the  row,  or  dropped  two,  three, 
or  four,  together,  every  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  inches 
apart.  The  planter  we  use  drops  the  seeds  in  the  rows 
every  twenty  inches.  The  rows  arc  three  feet  four  inches 
apart.  Continuous  drilling,  dropping  the  seeds  say  six 
inches  apart,  might  be  better.  Where  fodder  is  not  a 
special  object,  or  where  the  land  is  poor  and  weedy,  wo 
think  it  better  to  plant  in  hills,  equally  distant  each  way. 
It  is  very  convenient  to  drill  in  corn,  because  you  can  put 
in  the  seed  as  fast  as  the  jand  is  plowed  and  harrowed  ; 
.whereas  in  planting  in  hills  both  ways  you  must  finish 
preparing    tho  whole    field    before    planting  a  kernel. 


Feeding  Milch  Cows, 

There  is  a  large  class  of  dairymen  who  are 
engaged  in  supplying  large  towns  and  cities 
with  milk.  Not  less  than  thirty  millionsof  gal- 
lons are  sold  by  this  class  in  this  State  alone,  and 
the  quantity  is  very  steadily  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  our  city  population.  As  they  have 
to  supply  families  daily  whose  wants  are  nearly 
uniform,  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
secure  in  their  herds  a  uniform  flow  of  milk 
througbout  the  year.  This  is  done  by  a  regular 
succession  of  new  milch  cows,  coming  in  every 
month,  but  this  is  very  expensive,  if  }rou  have 
to  purchase  new  cows  or  to  exchange  your 
own  extra  milkers  for  what  you  can  find  in  the 
market.  In  the  recent  Agricultural  meeting  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  discussions  turned  quite 
largely  upon  this  topic.  We  found  that  all  the 
milkmen  present  agreed  upon  three  things,  viz.: 
the  importance  of  a  good  selection  of  cows,  all 
to  be  extra  milkers;  the  cows  to  calvcin  regular 
succession,  so  far  as  that  matter  could  be  con- 
trolled ;  and  extra  feeding,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter. All  agreed  upon  the.  importance  of  good 
shelter,  but  some  preferred  a  couple  of  hours  of 
sunshine  for  their  cows  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
while  others  kept  them  in   the  barn   from  fall 
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to  spring.  The  last  could  not  perceive  any  ill 
effects  from  the  confinement.  On  the  contrary, 
they  thought  the  exposure  to  tho  cold  required 
more  food  and  lessened  the  flow  of  milk.  Near- 
ly all  were  agreed  upon  the  great  value  of  cut- 
ting the  long  fodder.  One  thought  that  in  cut- 
ting for  his  herd  of  thirty  cows,  the  saving- 
paid  for  his  cutter,  which  cost  $130,  twice  a 
year.  All  were  agreed  upon  the  superior  value 
of  early  cut  hay  for  producing  milk.  There 
was  much  solicitude  manifested  to  learn  how  to 
secure  a  full  flow  of  milk  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  during  the  change  from 
grass  to  hay.  S.  M.  Wells,  of  Hartford  Co.,  be- 
gins early  in  the  fall  with  green  corn  fodder, 
and  follows  it  with  rye  sown  in  August  on  his 
richest  land.  This  gives  an  excellent  green  fod- 
der until  tho  snow  falls.  Then  he  feeds  roots 
and  steamed  hay.  lie  has  water  brought  into 
his  manger,  so  that  the  cows  can  drink  at  pleas- 
tire,  which  he  has  seen  them  do  seventeen  times 
in  a  day.  They  are  carded  regularly  and  kept  in 
warm,  clean,  and  well-ventilated  stables.  He 
feeds,  in  addition  to  the  above,  rowen,  roots, 
and  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  bran. 
He  feeds  very  liberal  ly,  and  reported  a  very  large 
average  yield  of  milk.  In  one  case,  when  he 
wanted  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  butter,  he 
fed  one  of  his  cows  daily  with  six  quarts  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  four  quarts  of  corn  meal,  and 
four  quarts  of  bran,  besides  other  fodder.  H. 
8.  Collins  commences  early  with  green  corn 
fodder,  and  follows  it  up  with  steamed  food.  Ho 
uses  some  parsnips  and  other  roots,  but  thinks 
they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  giving  cattle  an  ap- 
petite. It  may  be  stated  here  that  Mr.  Collins 
has  a  very  stubborn  soil,  in  which  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  grow  roots,  and  this  probably  in- 
fluences his  opinion.  Ho  makes  great  use  of 
corn  stalks  cut  up  by  the  roots,  and  thinks  them 
equal  in  value  to  good  hay,  when  cut  fine  and 
steamed.  One  gentleman,  who  had  about  fifty 
bead  of  cattle,  grew  cabbages  very  largely  as  a 
fall  feed  for  his  milch  cows.  These  hints  ought 
to  be  of  value  to  butter  makers  as  well  as  to  the 
milk  producers.  With  proper  care  given  to  ex- 
tra feeding,  it  would  he  easy  in  most  dairies 
to  prolong  the  butter  making  season  at  least  a 
mouth  in  the  fall,  when  butter  brings  a  high  price. 

■»-. —         «!■      ►— 

The  Olive  and  its  Culture. 

The  cultivators  in  the  Southern  States  seem 
to  have  fully  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  grow  a  variety  of  products,  and 
not  depend  upon  one  alone.  This  is  wise,  and 
we  hope  that  before  many  years  the  capabilities 
of  our  Southern  States  will  be  more  fully  tested 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  though 
there  will  be  some  failures  in  the  trial  of  new 
products,  either  from  peculiarities  of  climate 
or  want  of  experience,  the  general  result  of  the 
efforts  now  being  made  will  be  of  benefit,  not  on- 
ly to  a  particular  region,but  to  the  whole  country. 

Among  the  things  to  which  attention  has  been 
turned,  is  the  Olive,  and  we  have  been  asked  to 
give  an  article  on  its  culture.  There  is  hut  lit- 
tle experience  in  this  country  to  draw  upon. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  groves  that  were 
planted  in  California  by  the  early  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries, but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  arc  only  moderately  productive. 
In  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  tree  was  in- 
troduced several  years  ago,  but  what  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  plantations  is  we  are  not 
informed.  In  the  absence  of  information  from 
home  sources,  we  translate  and  condense  from 
Du  Breuil  an  account  of  the  culture,  as  followed 


in  the  olive  districts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  olive  will  stand  severe  freezing  when  it  is 
quite  dormant,  but  after  vegetation  has  started,  it 
is  readily  injured  by  cold.  Those  localities 
where  late  spring  frosts  occur  should  be  avoid- 
ed, and  in  the  olive  countries  an  elevated  situ- 
ation is  preferred  to  a  low  one,  on  this  account. 

While  the  olive  will  live  iu  almost  any  soil, 
and  even  flourish  in  a  rocky  and  barren  one, 
yet  the  crop  is  greatly  affected  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Any  deep,  rich  soil,  in  a 
situation  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  cold 
winds,  will   answer  for    starting   a   plantation. 

Propagation  may  be  done  in  all  the  various 
ways,  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  root  cuttings, 
grafting,  etc. ;  indeed,  there  are  few  trees  that 
are  multiplied  with  equal  ease.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  will  be  asked  by  those  who  wish  to 
experiment  iu  this  culture  will  be,  "  How  can 
we  get  a  stock  to  start  with  ?"  This  is  just  the 
point  on  which  we  cannot  inform  them,  and  it 
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would  be  well  for  those  who  have  trees  from 
which  cuttings  can  be  spared,  to  advertise  them 
for  sale,  or  offer  them  for  free  distribution.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  to  import  these  and  other 
plants  not  readily  obtained.  Congress  could 
do  much  more  good  to  the  country  at  large 
with  an  experimental  farm  in  one  of  the  Gulf 
States,  than  it  can  ever  do  with  one  at  Wash- 
ington, which  is  neither  North  nor  South. 
■  Du  Breuil  enumerates  fifteen  named  varieties 
cultivated  for  their  oil,  and  seven,  the  fruit  of 
Which  is  used  for  pickling.  These  varieties  dif- 
fer in  the  form  of  the  tree,  its  hardiness,  adapta- 
tion to  different  soils,  productiveness,  and  in 
bearing  annually  or  biennially.     The  fruit  also 


varies  in  its  shape,  color,  flavor,  and  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  oil  it  produces.  As  the 
fruit  presents  so  many  varieties,  it  is  important 
that  those  undertaking  its  cultivation  should 
select  those  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  will  be  placed,  and  as  we  cannot 
give  space  to  the  descriptions,  we  must  refer 
those  interested  to  Du  Breuil's  Arboriculture, 
2d  vol.,  page  993,  (Edition  of  1857). 

The  seeds  are  sown  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing stocks  upon  which  to  graft  the  desired 
varieties.  The  seed  is  so  oily  that  it  is  a  long 
time  before  the  moisture  necessary  to  germina- 
tion can  penetrate  it,  unless  it  be  soaked  in 
strong  lye  before  planting.  Seeds  when  thus 
treated  come  up  the  same  year  that  they  are 
planted.  The  seed  bed  is  of  well-enriched  soil, 
and  the  nuts  are  put  in  in  February,  in  rows 
about  2  feet  apart.  A  furrow  is  made  about  2 
inches  deep,  and  the  seeds  are  dropped  about 
2  inches  apart,  and  covered;  the  after  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  of  other  seedlings. 

Cuttings  are  made  of  branches  from  '  |s  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  10  inches  long ; 
they  are  set  like  other  cuttings,  in  rich  soil,  with 
three  quarters  of  their  length  below  the  surface, 
about  18  inches  apart  each  way.  All  the  buds 
are  allowed  to  grow  the  first  year,  and  the 
second  year  the  strongest  shoot  nearest  to  the 
ground  is  chosen — and  all  the  rest  removed. 
This  shoot  is  trained  to  a  stake,  to  insure  an  up- 
right growth.  The  fifth  }ear  the  young  trees 
are  set  about  5  feet  apart,  in  nursery  rows,  and 
by  proper  pruning  made  to  form  a  pyramidal 
or  other  desired  shape.  When  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  old,  the  trees  are  set  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and   planted   about   30   feet   apart. 

A  curious  protuberance,  or  knot,  forms  on  the 
stem  of  the  olive — an  aggregation  of  undeveloped 
buds.  These  are  removed  from  the  tree  by 
means  of  a  knife,  and  planted  out  like  cuttings, 
or  rather  like  bulbs,  which  they  more  resemble. 

The  layering  and  grafting  of  the  olive  present 
nothing  essentially  different  from  the  same  proc- 
esses as  applied  to  other  trees.  Wild  seedlings 
are  used  for  stocks  in  Europe,  and  A.  J.  Down- 
ing suggested  that  our  wild  olive,  or  Devil 
Wood,  (filea  Americana),  which  ia found  in  the 
Southern  States,  might  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Pruning,  cultivation,  and  manuring,  are  prac- 
tised ;  it  is  found  in  France  that  good  cultiva- 
tion pays  with  the  olive  as  with  other  fruit  trees. 

The  tree  bears  when  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old,  and  continues  to  produce  fruit  to  a  great 
age.  Like  other  fruits,  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  diseases  and  insects.  Pruning  and  accidents 
produce  a  kind  of  rot,  which  has  to  be  cut  away, 
and  the  cavity  filled  with  mortar.  Insects  of 
various  kinds  attack  not  only  the  tree  but  the 
fruit,  and  often  cause  the  loss  of  a  crop  in  a  short 
time.  Sometimes  the  trees  will  stop  bearing 
without  any  discoverable  cause. 

The  uses  of  the  fruit  are  well  known.  It  pro- 
duces a  most  valuable  oil,  which  in  some  coun- 
tries is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
pickled  fruit  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  con- 
diment than  as  a  food.  The  fruit  is  first  picked 
before  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  soaked  in  lye  until 
it  penetrates  to  the  nut,  then  in  water  for  five 
days,  the  water  being  renewed  twice  each  day; 
it  is  then  put  iu  a  strong  brine  which  has 
been  boiled  with  spices  and  allowed  to  cool. 

AVhether  a  product  that  requires  to  be  so  long- 
waited  for  will  ever  attain  much  favor  with  our 
impatient  people,  we  very  much  doubt.  Against 
this  tardiness  there  is  lobe  placed  the  longevity 
of  the  olive,  and  the  great  value  of  its  product 
when  obtained.     We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
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success  attended  the  plantations  that  were  made 
many  years  ago  in  Georgia  and    Mississippi. 


Saw  Filing. 

It  is  a  great  art  to  file  a  saw  well.  Few  men 
do  it  who  attempt  it,  yet  almost  all  who  try 
make  the  saws  run  so  much  better  that  they  arc 
quite  satisfied.  In  saw  filing  it  is  an  important 
thing  to  have  the  blade  firmly  held  at  a  con- 
venient highland  in  a  good  light.  We  figure 
a  simple  vise  for  holding  the  saw.  An  upright 
board  about  four  feet  long,  having  a  piece  of 
wood,  shaped  to  form  one  of  a  pair  of  vise-jaws, 
nailed  upon  the  upper  end,  is  fixed  against  a 
bench  or  window  sill.  Upon  this,  near  the  mid- 
dle, a  two-inch  strip  is  fastened,  and  a  shorter 
board  with  the  mate 
jaw  upon  it  is  nailed 
upon  the  strip  to  match, 
the  nails  being  in  a 
straight  line.  The  jaws 
of  the  vise  will  he  found 
to  have  a  very  little  play 
— enough  to  receive  the 
saw-blade— and  by  gent- 
ly  driving  a  wedge,  to 
spread  the  boards  apart 
below,  the  grip  or  bite 
of  the  vise  will  be  found 
considerable.  The  art 
of  filing  a  saw  well  is 
only  attained  by  a  per- 
son having  a  steady 
hand  and  a  true  eye. 
Having  the  saw  firmly 
grasped  by  the  jaws  de- 
scribed close  to  the  teeth,  first  make  sure  that  the 
points  of  the  teeth  are  on  a  true  line.  If  any 
extend  above  the  line,  file  them  squarely  down 
to  it.  It  is  better  that  a  tooth  should  not  touch 
at  all  than  that  it  should  have  all  the  work  to 
do,  and  nearly  all  the  work  comes  on  teeth 
which  project  beyond  the  line,  if  any  do  so. 
The  file  used  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  teeth,  in  order  to  go  in  deeply  between 
them  and  leave  a  sharp,  clean  angle.  File  so 
as  to  retain  the  bevel  of  the  points  and  the 
shape  of  the  teeth  unaltered,  unless  you  choose 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  a  complete 
change  in  the  saw.  The  guide  to  a  correct 
bevel  is  the  glance  of  light  from  the  window, 
which  should  be  the  same  from  each  tooth,  both 
before  and  after  it  is  filed.  The  whole  length 
of  two  teeth  must  be  touched  by  the  file  at  euh 
motion.  The  teeth  of  each  "  set"  are  filed  sep- 
arately, but  more  minute  directions  would  only 
confuse  one  who  lias  not  practiced  saw-ftiing. 
There   is   no  mystery  whatever  about  it. 

Bark-Lice— Scale  Insects. 

Quite  a  quantity  of  communications  have  ac- 
cumulated upon  "  the  Bark-louse,"  the  writers 
using  the  same  term  when  speaking  of  very 
different  insects.  The  most  common  Bark-louse, 
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tue  ]uiii;-i.,i!s: 
as  well  as  the  most  destructive,  is  the  Aspidotus 
conchiformk,  which  from  its  shell-like  shape 
is  by  some  called  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse. 
The  appearance  of  the  insect  in  winter  and  early 
spring  is  shown  in  the  engraving.     One  corre- 


spondent thinks  lie  has  discovered  the  whole 
story  of  the  Bark-louse,  and  sends  us  a  long  com- 
munication describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
insect  throws  off  her  eggs,  which  fall  to  the 
ground,  where  they  remain  until  spring,  when 
they  are  hatched  and  the  young  insects  ascend 
the  tree.  The  scale  he  regards  as  only  the  dead 
body  of  the  mother,  left  after  "throwing  off  her 
eggs."  Had  the  writer  carefully  lifted  one  of 
these  scales  he  would  have  seen  the  difference 
between  guessing  and  observation,  for  he  would 
have  found  under  each  quite  a  number  of  little 
white  eggs.  These  are  not  thrown  off  at  all, 
but  remain  under  the  scale  and  are  hatched 
there.  The  history  of  this  insect  is  briefly  this. 
The  young  lice  are  hatched  in  June,  travel  to 
the  twigs,  where  they  fix  themselves  by  the  pro- 
boscis, and  subsist  like  other  plant-lice  by  suck- 
ing the  juices.  After  they  have  undergone  their 
changes,  the  perfect  male  being  winged  and  the 
female  wingless,  the  female  increases  much  in 
size  and  finally  dies,  leaving  her  eggs  enclosed 
in  the  remains  of  her  body,  which  form  a  pro- 
tecting scale,  of  the  color  of  the  bark.  The  scale 
itself  is  not  injurious;  it  is  a  record  of  past  injury 
and  a  warning  of  trouble  to  come.  This  Bark- 
louse  is  believed  to  be  imported,  and  is  death  to 
the  trees  if  neglected.  Another  Bark-louse 
shows  itself  in  the  scale  state  as  milk-white  spots ; 
underneath  this  are  the  eggs  which  are  of  a 
red  color.  Mr.  "Walsh  considers  this  an  Ameri- 
can species,  and  has  named  it  Coccusi?)  Harrisi — 
Harris'  Bark-louse;  it  is  less  common  than  the 
Other.  The  practical  point  is  the  destruction  of 
these  insects.  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  in  the  Practi- 
cal Entomologist  (a  journal  we  much  miss),  states 
that  the  scale  is  so  impervious  to  solutions  of 
soda  and  potash  that  they  do  but  little  good  un- 
less applied  soon  after  the  insect  is  hatched. 
He  tried  kerosene,  but  that  killed  a  share  of  the 
limbs  as  well  as  the  insects.  Mr.  C.  V.  Rile^-,  in 
tin-  Prairie  Farmer,  suggests  the  use  of  Carbolic 
acid.  This  acid,  or  its  equivalent,  is  used  in  the 
"  Oresylic  Soap,"  and  as  this  has  been  found  effi- 
cient in  destroying  other  insects,  we  hope  to 
hear  that  it  has  been  useful  with  the  Bark-lice. 
The  natural  enemies  are  the  Lady-birds  and 
birds.  Watchfulness  is  another  help — never 
plant  a  young  tree  with  scale  upon  its  bark. 
No  nurseryman  who  cares  for  his  reputation 
will  send  out  trees  thus  affected.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  any  successful  attempt  to  stay  this 
pest,  which  threatens  to  destroy  young  orchards. 

Weeds— Rib-grass.—  {Plintagolanceola  ta.) 

One  of  the  common  weeds  of  cultivated 
grounds,  especially  in  the  older  settled  portions 
of  the  country,  is  the  Rib-grass,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  names  of  Ripple-grass  and  English 
Plantain.  The  much  reduced  engraving  will 
recall  it  to  those  w7ho  do  not  know  it  by  name. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  common 
Plantain,  so  frequently  found  about  door-yards, 
although  the  flower  spikes  of  the  two  are  so 
unlike  that  the  relationship  is  not  striking  to 
any  but  a  careful  observer.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  this  species  grows  two  feet  high, 
and  its  perennial  root  forms  a  large  stool.  The 
Rib-grass  cannot  be  classed  among  the  worst 
weeds,  as  it  is  eaten  by  animals,  and  is  not 
particularly  aggressive.  The  chief  harm  it  does 
is  to  occupy  the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
plants.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  forage 
plant,  but  is  so  inferior  in  quality  and  product- 
iveness that  it  is  at  present  not  esteemed.  In 
clover  fields  it  is  often  the  most  abundant  weed, 
being  generally  sown  with  the  seed.  The 
seed  of  the  clover  and  the  Rib-STass  are  so  near- 


ly alike  in  size  that  their  separation  is  difficult, 
and  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  color,  the 
presence  of  the  weed  seed  is  not  noticed  in 
ordinary  inspection.  A  magnifier  of  moderate 
power  shows  the  difference  at  once ;  the  seed  of 
the  clover  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  miniature 
bean  and  alike  on  both  sides,  while  that  of  the 
Rib-grass  is  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other.  Prof.  Buckman,  of  England,  who 
some  years  ago  made  a  careful  examination  of 
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the  seeds  in  the  London  markets,  found  Red 
Clover  seed  to  contain  from  one  million  to  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  Rib-grass  seeds  to  the 
bushel,  quite  enough,  should  the  seed  start  be- 
fore that  of  the  clover,  to  stock  the  laud.  An 
examination  of  samples  of  seed  from  our  best 
dealers  showed  them  to  be  remarkably  free 
from  seed  of  Rib-grass,  as  well  as  other  weeds. 

The  White  French  TriiNiP.— The  people 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantation  have  long  had  a  most  excellent  va- 
riety of  turnip,  known  as  the  White  French. 
Tradition  says  that  it  came  in  with  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Revolution.  However  that  may  be, 
it  was  mainly  a  Rhode  Island  institution  until, 
some  years  ago,  we  distributed  it  far  and  wide 
among  our  seed  premiums,  and  we  have  learned 
from  numerous  sources  of  the  satisfaction  it 
gave.  It  is  a  white  winter  turnip,  and  raised  the 
same  as  rutabagas,  to  which  it  is  vastly  superior. 
To  our  taste  it  is  the  best  of  all  turnips.  That 
it  holds  its  own  in  Rhode  Island  is  shown  by 
some  excellent  specimens  from  the  farm  of 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  at  Newport,  and  that  it  is 
upon  the  lists  of  the  principal  seedsmen.  Its 
only  fault  is  that  it  grows  less  smooth  than 
some  others,  and  is  not  so  taking  to  the  eye. 
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Channel  Island  Cattle. 

JERSEYS  AND   GUERNSEYS. 

In  an  article  on  the  Channel  Island  cattle  in 
the  January  cumber,  page  53,  there  was  a  brief 
account  of  these  Islands,  their  location,  products, 
etc.,  and  of  the  rich  milk  of  the  cows,  which 
gives  the  islands  an  enviable  fame  for  fine 
butter,  and  creates  the 
great  demand  for  cows 
for  exportation.  The 
Jersey  (incorrectly  call- 
ed Alderney)  and  the 
Guernsey  are  as  distinct 
breeds  as  the  Short- 
horn and  the  Ayrshire. 
The  Jersey  Cow. — 
Dr.Twaddell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  account 
before  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society, 
says  of  the  Jersey  cows : 
"  They  are  of  all  shades 
of  color  from  a  pale 
yellow  fawn,  running 
through  all  the  interme- 
diate hues,  even  occa- 
sionally to  a  red.  There 
is  often  an  intermixture 
of  black  and  gray 
known  as  French  gray, 
aud  that  merging  into 
black  with  an  amber 
colored  band  along  the 

back,  the  muzzle  being  invariably  shaded  with 
a  lighter  color.  Individuals  are  often  seen  black 
and  white  or  pure  black  unrelieved  by  any 
other  color.  A  yellow  brindle  is  sometimes 
seen,  Out  this  is  by  no  means  a  favorite." 
The  Jersey  cow,  if  good  for  anything,  shows 
usually  bad  points  to  a  Short-horn  breeder's  eye; 
but  if  the  hand  of  a  beef  feeder  or  Short-horn 
breeder  were  laid  upon  the  soft,velvety,uuctuous, 
elastic  hide,  yielding  witli  plasticity  to  his 
gentle  grasp,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  assert  his 
belief  in  the  ability  of 

the  cow  to  take  on  flesh, 

if  dry  ami  well  fed,  and 

so   indeed    she   would, 

very  rapidly.    The  skin 

of   the   cow  figured  is 

very  fine;   added  to  all 

that     is     called    good 

"  handling,"  its  beauti- 
ful orange  color  gleams 

out  through  the  black 

hairs,  and  is  especially 

obvious     in    the    ears, 

about  the  eyes,  on  the 

udder  aud  teats,  and  at 

the    base    of    the    tail. 

When       photographed 

\he  cow  was  in  full  milk, 

and,  of  course,  low  in 

flesh,  as  she  had  no  feed 

bat  good  pasturage.  She 

was,  however,  in  exact- 
ly the  best  condition  to 
show  ier  fine  points,  as 
well   as  her  defects, — 

the  small  head,  large  bright  eye,  thin  neck,  slen- 
der, deer-like  legs,  large  body,  full  milk-veins, 
etc.  She  is  owned  by  Mr.  James  P.  Swain,  of 
Bronxville,  Westchester  Co.,  and  is  twelve  years 
old.  Her  black  color  is  universal,  except  a  slight 
russet  or  amber  band  down  the  back,  aud  one 
of  a  similar  color  surrounding  the  muzzle, 
and  also  a  light  spot  or  two  upon  the  udder. 


We  present  the  engraving  as  an  extreme  case, 
representing  well  the  peculiarities  of  one  favor- 
ite class  of  Jerseys,  namely,  those  having  no 
white  marks  and  being  of  prevailingly  very 
dark  colors,  with  black  mouths  and  tongues. 

The  Guernsey  Cow,  says  the  Doctor 
whom  we  quote  above,  "  is  a  larger  animal  (than 
the  Jersey)  coarser  in  the  head,  heavier  in  bone. 


JERSEY  COW    "  EBONY,"    12   YEARS    OLD. 

The  horns  are  longer  and  thicker  at  the  base, 
not  usually  crumpled.  The  rump  is  more  apt 
to  assume  that  peculiar  droop  which  seems  a 
characteristic  of  the  breed,  and  there  is  a  want 
of  the  symmetry  aud  neatness  of  form  that  mark 
the  high-bred  Jersey ;  but  as  a  dairy  cow  she  is 
fully  her  equal ;  for  quality  of  milk  and  butter 
she  cannot  be  excelled.  The  skin  is  of  a  splen- 
did rich  yellow  hue  and  the  udder  and  teats 
tinted  with  chrome."  The  Guernseys  are  more 
seldom  seen  in  this  country  thau  the  Jerseys,  yet 


GUERNSEY  COW  "COTTIE,"   14  YEARS  OLD. 

where  they  are  kept  they  are  held  in  high 
esteem.  Their  lack  of  the  high-bred  look  and 
style  of  the  popular  breed,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  few  of  them  that  they  have  been  bred 
witli  the  Jerseys,  are. units  for  the  general 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  regard  to  the  breed. 
We  give  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  Swain  in 
regard  to  both  these  cows,  only  adding  here  in 


regard  to  the  Guernsey  that  the  drawing   repre- 
sents the  cow  most  faithfully ,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  cow  portrait  we  have  ever  seen.     Her  color 
is    yellowish    dun,   or     coffee-and-milk     color, 
shading  into  French  gray,  darkest  at  the  edges  of 
the  spots  bordering  upon  white.     She  has   an 
extraordinary  depth  of  body,  and  her  horns  are 
less  coarse  than  is  characteristic  of  the  breed. 
Mr.      Swain     writes : 
"You    ask  me    for 
facts  in  regard  to  the 
Guernsey  cow  "Cottie1 
and  the    Jersey    cow 
"Ebony."    I  will  tell 
you  the  story  of  Chan- 
nel cattle  as  far  as  they 
have  come  under  my 
own   observation. — In 
the  summer  of  1845  I 
employed  Wm.  Leroy, 
an  intelligent  Guernsey 
man,  to  build  a  factory 
for  me,  and  he  interest- 
ed me  in  the  cattle  of 
his  own  and  the  other 
islands  so  much  that  I 
imported  one  from  the 
little  island  of  Alder- 
ney, two  from  Guern- 
sey, one  from  Sark,  and 
two    from  Jersey.     I 
found  but  one  of  them 
to  be  a  superior  cow  in 
every     respect.       She 
came  from  Guernsey ;  gave  33  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  when  in  full  milk,  averaging  24  pounds  a 
day  for  eight  months  ;  was  never  dry  during  the 
six  years  I  owned  her.     She  was  accidentally 
killed.    "  Cottie,"  now  the  property  of  Geo.  P. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  of  Scarsdale,  is  her  first  calf.     She 
is  now  14  years  old,  has  a  calf  one  month  old, 
and  I  think  will  do  well  for  5  or  G  years  to 
come.     She  has  been  in  milk  over  twelve  years, 
except   two  or  three   months.     She   averaged 
during  the  summer  24  pounds  of  milk  for  eight 
months,    and    about  8 
pounds  for  the   balance 
of    the  year.      Of   the 
quality   of  her  milk   I 
cannot  give  you  facts, 
but  can  in  regard  to  that 
of  her  sister.     She  was 
so  much  like  her  that 
we    could    never    tell 
which  was  the  best  for 
quantity     or     quality. 
This  sister, "Katie,"  now 
owned  by  James   Hall, 
Esq.,  of  East  Chester, 
gave    at  her  height  43 
pounds  of  milk  per  day 
and  made  14  pounds  5 
ounces   of    butter    per 
week,     and     averaged 
24'Ij  pounds  of  milk  for 
eight  months,  and  a  lit- 
tle less  than  8  pounds 
for  the  balance  of    the 
year.  In  all  the  descend- 
ants of    "  Cottie"    and 
"  Katie,"  and  they  are  very  many,  I  do  not  think 
there   is   a   variation   of   one  per  cent  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  they  give  with  the 
same  care.    This  family  are  all  that  have  been 
of  especial  value  out  of  seven  imported  cows. 
"I  have  watched  with  interest  nearly  all  the 
principal  importations  both  of  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been 
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more  than  one  hi  seven,  if  so  ruany,  that  were 
really  superior.  For  the  past  five  years  I 
have  selected  from  oilier  importations  such  as 
suited  my  fancy,  and  the  old  biack  cow  "Ebony," 
imported  by  Thaddeus  Davids,  is  one.  She,  with 
"Lop-Horn"  from  the  importations  of  the  late 
Tho;.  Richardson,  and  a  bull,  "Bashau,"  im- 
i  i :  ■  1  by  R.  W.  Cameron,  arc  the  source  of  my 
young  si  ick.  Ti.  y  improve  in  beauty,  strength 
of  fancy-marks,  and  color,  but  not  in  quality." 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. -No.  52. 

Mr.  Orange  Judd,  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  the  sum  of  Three 

Hundred  Dollars  to  be  awarded  as  special  prizes, 
of  $100  each,  for  the  best  two  barrels  of  White 
Winter  Wheat,  the  best   two  barrels  of  Red  j 
Winter  Wheat,  and   the   best    two   barrels   of  j 
Spring  Wheat,  exhibited  at  the  next    fair.     I 
hope  we  shall  get  samples  from  every  wheat- 
growing   State  in   the   Union,  and  also    from  | 
Canada.  We  have  never  yet  had  a  decent  show 
of   wheat  in    the    country.     Our    pomol 
friends  are  far  ahead  of  US  in  this  matter.      We 
have  much   valuable   information   ia   reg 
the  best  varieties  of  fruits  adapted  to  different 
sections,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Pomological    Society   have  an    opportunity  >■:' 
examining  fruits  raised  in  different  States.     B'tt 

1  ■>  we  know  about  wheat  and  other  grains? 
We  hear  of  the  splendid  wheatgrown  in  Oregon 
and  California.  Some  few  of  us  may  have  been 
favored  with  a  sample  sent  iu  a  letter  by  a 
friend.     Rut  let  us  have  a  barrel  or  two  accom- 

1  by  a  bunch  of  the  ears  and  straw,  and 
at  the  same  time  let  us  have  specimens  from 
X  >va  Scolia,New  Brunswick,and  M  tine,  I 
pare  with  samples  from  Minnesota  and  Kansas. 
l.'-t  Southern  Illinois  and  Western  New  York 
show  us  what  effect  climate  has  on  tiie  t] 
of  wheat;  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  should  also  contribute. 
Pennsylvania,  too.  raises  goo  1  wheat,  and  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  us  superb  samples. 
And  then,  what  a  chance  such  an  exhibition 
will  afford  us  to  gc  r  a  change  of  seed,  and  of  the 
choicest  kinds  !  We  could  get  a  bushel  from 
lei  from  Southern  Illinois,  or 
from  Virginia,  and  thus,  if  of  the  same  variety, 
ascertain  whether  wheat  brought  from  the 
North  will  ripen  earlier  or  later  than  seed 
brought  from  the  South — a  question  on  which 
authorities  hold  different  opinions.  For  one.  I 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Judd  for  calling  attention, 
by  Ids  liberal  offer,  to  the  importance  of  exhib- 
iting and  comparing  our  best  wheats  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  The  prizes  are 
worth  competing  for.  but  aside  from  that,  wheat 
growers  shonl  1  d  >  all  they  can  to  make  a  good 
display  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  useful  informa- 
tion, and  enabling  us  all  to  get  a  change  of  seed. 
I  understand  the  intention  is  to  give  all  the 
exhibitors  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  wheat 
at  auction  on  the  fair  grounds  without  charge. 

The  dairymen  of  Herkimer  County  are  in  a 
sad  condition.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  they 
complained  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  wholly  m  the  interest  of  the  wheat  growers, 
and  did  nothing  for  them.  The  Society  has 
done  something  for  us.  It  offered  nearly  as 
large  a  Premium  for  the  Best  Barrel  of  "Wheat 
as  for  the  Second  Best  Linen  Diaper.  But  when 
it  seemed  that  the  midge  would  cause  the  entire 
abandonment  of  wheat   growing    in  Western 


New  York,  we  got  no  help  from  the  State.  We 
fought  it  alone,  and  conquered.  The  dairymen 
have  suffered  greatly  from  a  disease  among  their 
cows,  audi,  for  one,  am  very  glad  that  the  State, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Society,  has  author- 
ized some  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  in  the 
country  to  investigate  the  matter  at  the  public 
expense.  But  the  dairymen  should  not  com- 
plain of  being  neglected.  They  have  now  an- 
other trouble.  We  had  supposed  that,  as  they 
have  received  double  and  treble  prices  for  their 
cheese,  and  as  it  takes  less  labor  to  produce  a 
dollar's  worth  of  cheese  than  a  dollar's  worth  of 
wheat,  or  of  potatoes,  or  corn,  they  were  mak- 
ing money.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Little 
Fall-,  (Herkimer  Co.,)  Farmers'  Club,  this  sub- 
ject was  discusssed,  and  everyone  of  the  speak- 
ers presented  statements  of  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  dairy  farms,  showing  an  actual  loss 
with  cheese  at  14  cents  per  pound.  Before  the 
war,  with  cheese  at  7  cents  per  pound,  they  made 
money,  so  at  least  they  now  say ;  but  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  high  wages  and  taxes, 
there  is  no  profit  in  making  cheese  at  14  cents. 
Here   is  one   of   the   reported   statements : 

'•  Hon.  Josiah  Shull,  of  Mohawk,  has  a  farm  of 
811  j  acres,  which  cost  $100  per  acre.  He  keeps 
20  cows.  His  estimate  is  as  follows,  making  no 
account  for  the  farm  : 

EPTS. 

Twenty  cows  yielding  8,337  pounds  i 
whole  sold  roi  s!  t  22,8 per  hit 

Increase  on  cotter  (critter?)  for  beef 40.00 



Total  receipts -     ! 

EXPENSES. 

Bov  six  months  rani  board 

Man.  including  board 

Fertilizers— plaster,  ii' 

T8.00 

1  other  repairs  of  farm  implc- 

m  at- 

Wear  and  tear  of  implements 

wildings I "  "  I 

Insurance 

Lis    

Carting  milk  and  manufacturing  cheese 

Total  expenses slJJU»iW 

Loss S 

In  this  estimate,  it  will  be  remarked  that  noih- 
in_'  is  charged  for  farm,  for  female  labor,  or  for  su- 
perintendence and  work  by  Mr.  Sir 
All  the  grant  raised  upon  the  farm  is  coi 
by  them  and  stock.  It  wili  lie  seen  that  the 
i  costs  more  than  $14.25  per  hundred.  The 
statement  was  considerc  1  by  Lhe<         a  v  ry  fair 

If  litis  is  a  "  very  fair  estimate,"  Mr.  Shull 
either  paid  too  much  for  his  land,  or  he  does  not 
farm  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  house  and  buildings  are  expensive 
ones.  He  paid  (10,595  for  the  farm.  If  the 
house  is  worth  $10,000,  the  land  cost  him  $595. 
This  is  more  than  it  is  worth,  according  to  tie' 
above  statement.  An  amateur  drover  took  a  lot 
of  cattle  to  New  York,  and  lost  money  by  the 
operation.  "But  then."  said  he,  m  relating  his 
experience  to  a  friend,  '•  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
their  company  down."  Mr.  S.  has  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  his  20  cows  and  the  "beef  o 
at  a  yearly  expense  of  $34.33.  The  cost  is  far 
less  than  a  box  at  the  opera.  But,  seriously, 
taking  the  statement  as  it  appears,  there  is 
something  radically  wrong.  The  difficulty  does 
not  lie  wholly  in  the  increase  of  wages  and 
taxes.  The  Club  admits  that  formerly  they  made' 
money  with  cheese  at  7  cents  per  pound.  At 
this  figure,  the  receipts  would  stand  thus: 
20  cows,  yielding  S.33"  pounds  of  cheese. 

Increase  on  animals  for  beef ...     i0.00 

Calves 45.00 

$668.59 

If  labor  and  taxe3  formerly  cost  nothing,  the 
receipts  would  not  afford  a  princely  income ; 
they  would  not  pay  interest  on  cost  of  the  farm. 


Probably  the  real  explanation  of  the  matter  is 
this.  The  land  cost  but  little,  and  the  farmer  and 
his  family  did  pretty  much  all  the  work;  they 
lived  economically,  had  no  rent  to  pay,  and 
supplied  the  table  from  the  farm,  and  conse- 
quently were  able  to  lay  up  money  even  with 
receipts  less  than  SV00  per  annum.  They  can 
do  so  now  by  adopting  the  same  system.  The 
receipts  are  double,  and  the  expenses  are  not 
more  than  double,  and  consequently  the  profits 
must  be  double  what  they  were  formerly. — The 
labor  items  are  as  follows: 

Bov.  six  months  and  board J1S0.O0 

Man,  including  board 360.00 

Carting  milk  and  manufacturing  cheese 215.00 

S755.GO 

The  following  line,  which  is  taken  from  the 
statement,  is  interesting  by  way  of  contrast  : 
Fertilizers,  piaster,  &c $18.00 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  for  extra 
labor,  and  eighteen  dollars  for  extra  manure! 
Reverse  the  figures  for  a  few  years,  and  cheese- 
making  at  14  cents  a  pound  will  pay.  And  by 
that  time,  Patrick  and  Dutch  John,  as  well 
as  Btidget,  Will  be  willing  to  share  pi 
with  the  farmer,  instead  of  demanding  the 
whole.  Instead  of  keeping  20  cows  on  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  farm,  and  raising  nothing  be- 
sides, it  could  soon  be  made  to  keep  fifty  ;  and 
instead  of  the  "depreciation  and  interest  on 
being  a  charge  to  the  farm  of  5:0.00  a 
head,  it  would  improve  $9.00  a  head.  Ami  in- 
stead of  getting  400  pounds  of  cheese  from  a 
cow,  500  pounds  would  be  obtained.  The  re- 
ceipts  would  then  stand  : 

500  pounds  of  cheese  each,  @  14  eta 

in  value  of  stock,  beef  sold,  Ac 

Calves 

With  such  receipts,  a  farmer  can  aif 
pay  a  liberal  sum  for  hired  help.  Our  i  i  ly 
chance  of  being  able  to  pay  high  wages  audi  high 
taxes  is  by  high  farming.  Low  farming  neces- 
sitates doing  your  own  work,  having  iow- 
priced  hind,  anil  adopting  an  economical  style 
of  living.  The  fact  that  ■/'!  the  statements  made 
at  the  meeting  showed  that  there  was  no  profit 
in  cheese-making,  looks  a  little  as  though  the 
was  to  discourage  others  from  engaging 
in  the  business.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  profT 
its  have  been  overestimatad,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  outsiders  to  wait  a  while  before  investing 
largely  iu  cows  and  cheese  factory  shales. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  now  a  Methodist  min- 
ister in  Canada,  writes  :  "I  once  in  a  while  get 
a  chance  of  a  Walk  and  Talk  with  you  through 
the  Agrieultwritt,  and  am  glad  to  find  you  still 
battling  for  the  right  in  Agriculture.  If  you  do 
succeed  in  getting  farmers  to  farm  just  right, 
what  will  you  do  witli  all  the  crops?  It  is  slow 
work  to  convince  farmers  that  they  ought  to 
bury  their  talents  iu  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
underdrains,  but  I  believe  what  is  wrong  in 
theology  is  right  iu  farming.  I  was  trying  to 
convince  a  friend  of  mine  that  it  would  pay  him 
t  i  crow  money  at  8  per  cent,  to  invest  in  un- 
derdrawing his  farm.  Two  years  since,  the 
fall  was  so  wet  he  could  not  put  in  his  winter 
wheat,  or  do  any  fall  plowing.  In  the  spring, 
the  land  was  stiil  very  wet,  and  not  having  any 
of  the  land  plowed,  the  crops  could  not  be  got 
in  till  very  late.  Then  came  the  drouth,  and 
the  crops  were,  not  worth  harvesting.  He  did 
not  make  enough  from  a  farm  of  125  acres  to 
pay  his  single  hired  hand.  One  would  think 
such  facts  would  convince  him  of  the  advantage 
of  draining,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  his  doing  it. 
Yet  he  says  las  dish  is  always  upside  down 
I  when  it  rains  porridge."  All  the  poor  man  wants 
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is  faith— faith  that  leads  to  good  works.  He 
has  too  much  hope.  He  hopes  for  better  luck 
next  year — hopes  for  good  crops  without  using 
the  means.  I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  he 
had  belter  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  at  8  per 
cent.  It  is  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  if  he  has 
had  no  experience,  he  might  not  expend  it  with 
judgment  and  economy.  Let  him  do  a  little 
this  spring,  and  do  it  well  as  far  as  he  goes.  The 
result  will  convince  him  of  the  advantages  of 
draining,  and  next  spring  he  will  do  more,  and 
he  will  not  stop  till  tho,  whole  farm  is  drained. 
If  everybody  should  farm  right,  and  raise 
large  crops,  we  should  hardly  find  a  market  for 
them.  But  there  is  no  danger.  Our  productions 
do  not  keep  pace  with  our  population.  Farming 
is  not  popular.  And  those  who  stick  to  the 
land,  and  bend  all  their  energies  to  increase  its 
productiveness,  have  every  prospect  of  abundant 
success.     Good  farming  will  pay. 

"Does  it  pay  me  ? "  I  did  not  say  I  was  a  good 
fanner.  I  mean  to  be.  I  do  not  preach  one 
thing,  and  practice  another — any  more  than  I 
can  help  !  But  supposing  I  did  not  make  it  pay, 
what  would  it  prove?  One  of  the  newspapers 
recently  said  that  I  "had  succeeded  in  applying 
science  to  Agriculture  in  a  common-sense  way, 
and  in  making,  it  pay."  I  have  never  said  so, 
publicly  or  privately.  The  man  who  wrote  the 
above  sentence  does  not  know  much  about 
fanning,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so  willing 
to  assume  as  true  what  he  could  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  and  what  is  so  improbable  in  itself. 
It  would  require  pretty  conclusive  evidence  to 
make  me  believe  that  any  purely  scientific  man 
hid  made  farming  pay.  Watts  would  never 
himself  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  steam 
engines  with  profit.  It  was  his  partner's  busi- 
ness talents  that  gave  him  his  fortune.  One  of 
the  very  ablest  agricultural  chemists  of  the  age 
once  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  he  himself 
could  make  farming  pay.  He  was  at  the  time, 
and  had  been  for  years,  engaged  in  making  ex- 
periments in  agriculture.  Had  he  known  less 
of  farming,  he  would  not  have  been  so  modest. 

Whenever  a  man  talks  flippantly  of  the  great 
pleasure  and  profit  of  farming,  of  its  comfort 
and  independence,  of  its  freedom  from  care  and 
anxiety,  of  the  great  respect  he  has  for  the 
"honest,  hard-fisted  tillers  of  the  soil,"  set  him 
down  as  a  flatterer  or  a  fool.  This  matter  ought 
to  be  understood,  more  especially  as  the  subject 
of  agricultural  education  is  now  attracting  much 
attention.  It  will  not  be  long  before  every  Slate 
has  its  Agricultural  College.  We  ought  not  to 
ask  or  expect  too  much  from  them,  or  we  shall 
be  disappointed.  The  farms  connected  with 
them  cannot  and  will  not  pay. 

Snme  time  ago,  I  was  reported  as  saying  that 
we  wauled  young  men  of  capital,  intelligence, 
an  1  enterprise,  who  should  engage  in  farming 
with  a  determination  to  make  it  pay.  It'  I  said 
so,  I  spoke  thoughtlessly,  for  it.  is  not  my  idea 
at  all.  We  want  intelligent,  educated  men  who 
Une  farming,  and  who  are  determined  to  adopt 
it  as  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  who  shall 
follow  it  with  all  the  skill  and  science  and 
energy  they  can  command.  A  manufacturer 
who  should  engage  in  making  woolen  goods 
with  a  determination  to  make  it  pay,  would 
probably  soon  furnish  nothing  but  shoddv.  A 
grocer  whose  only  object  was  profit  would  be 
tempted  to  give  us  more  peas  than  coffee.  And 
the  young  man  who  engages  in  farming,  deter- 
mined to  make  it  pay,  will  probably  skin  his 
land,  or  advertise  "Japan  Spring  Wheat  that 
will  yield  GO  bushels  per  acre,"  or  go  into  the 
chicken   business,  or  sell  grades  for  thorough- 


breds. Ordinary  farming  is  too  slow  a  business 
for  such  a  man.  He  would  soon  be  driving 
round  with  every  patent-right  man  wdio  visited 
the  neighborhood,  and  would  wind  up  as  a  sec- 
ond class  politician  or  a  horse  jockey. 

All  the  eminent  farmers  I  have  ever  known 
or  read  of  have  been  men  who  were  willing  to 
wait.  Jonas  AVebb  began  farming  in  1822, 
when  he  was  20  years  old.  He  immediately 
commenced  Improving  his  flock  of  sheep  by  se- 
lecting and  purchasing  the  best  he  could  find; 
but  it  was  not  until  1840  that  he  took  his  first 
prize  at  the  Royal  Fair.  For  eighteen  years  he 
worked  quietly  and  patiently,  but  energetically 
and  hopefully.  Had  he  been  "determined  to 
make  farming  pay,"  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  Jonas  Webb.  He  aimed  at  improving  his 
farm  and  improving  his  slock,  and  in  the  end 
honors  and  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him  freely. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  root  of  all  roots  for 
this  climate  is  the  Parsnip.  It  can  be  sown 
earlier  than  any  other,  and  is  thus  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  before  the  usual  period  of  drouth, 
and  sutlers  but  little.  The  crop  requires  far  less 
labor  in  weeding  than  the  carrot.  Sow  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  use  the  cultivator  between 
the  rows.  If  the  land  is  ridged,  and  the  seed 
drilled  in  on  the  ridges,  it  will  greatly  lessen  the 
labor  of  hoeing  and  weeding.  And  indeed  this 
is  true  of  all  root  crops.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
our  machines  for  drilling  in  the  seed  are  ill 
adapted  for  the  operation.  We  need  a  good 
double-mould  board  plow  for  making  the  ridges, 
and  a  drill  that  will  sow  two  rows  at  a  time, 
with  a  roller  in  front  to  press  down  the  ridges, 
and  a  lighter  one  behind  to  cover  the  seed.  The 
horse  walks  between  the  ridges,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  sowing  is  mere  child's  play.  This  is  the 
way  turnips  are  raised  in  England.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  up,  a  light  cultivator  is  run  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  as  the  plants  are  on  ridges 
there  is  no  danger  of  smothering  them.  Par- 
snips are  twice  as  nutritious  as  rutabagas,  and 
three  times  as  nutritious  as  ordinary  turnips; 
and  the  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  consider  how  much  labor  it  is 
to  handle  a  heavy  crop  of  roots.  I  have  known 
a  crop  of  late  sown  white  turnips  to  contain 
only  0  per  cent,  of  dry  matter;  and  our  popular 
varieties  of  rutabagas,  such  as  Skirving's  Im- 
proved Purple-lop,  contain  only  10  per  cent; 
Mangold  wurzel  contain  from  12  to  14  per 
cent.;  Carrots,  from  12  to  15  per  cent.;  Parsnips, 
18  per  cent.  And  the  dry  matter  of  the  par- 
snip is  said  to  be  more  nutritious  than  any  other 
root.  So  that  if  parsnips  are  preserved  in  the  cel- 
lar like  other  roots,  hall' as  much  space  as  i;  re- 
quired by  other  roots  will  hold  an  equal  amount 
of  nutriment.  But  this  is  not  all.  Parsnips  can 
be  left  in  the  ground  ail  winter  without  injury  ; 
or,  if  dug  in  the  fall,  can  be  thrown  into  a  pit, 
and  covered  with  a  little  straw,  an  1  Ihey  will 
keep  perfectly  well.  So,  at  least,  an  experienced 
grower  assures  me.  For  these  reasons  I  believe 
the  Parsnip  will  prove  lobe  the  great  root  crop 
of  American  farmers.  Theseed  is  easily  raised, 
and  farmers  should  grow  their  own,  or  be  care- 
ful from  whom  they  purchase,  as  old  seed  will 
seldom  grow.  Two  pounds  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre,  but  it  is  best  to  sow  three  or  four  pounds 
unless  you  are  sure  that  it  is  good.  It  Is  not  ex- 
pensive, the  growers  in  this  section  seldom  get- 
ting more  than  40  cents  per  pound  for  it. 

"  Why  have  you  such  a  special  spite  against 
hen  manure?"  asks  a  friend.  Simply  because 
people  make  so  much  fuss  about  it.  There  is 
even  now  a  statement   going  the  rounds  of  the 


papers  to  the  effect  that  100  pounds  of  hen  ma- 
nure is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  horse  dung, 
and  twice  as  much  as  guano.  Now,  if  you 
feed  hens  on  meat,  you  will  doubtless  get  rich 
manure.  But  farmers'  fowls,  as  usually  man- 
aged, are  fed  very  little  flesh  meat.  In  the  win- 
ter, they  are  able  to  pick  up  but  little  animal 
matter  in  any  form,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that, 
we  get  the  most  droppings.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  way  in  which  most  fowls  are  fed  in  the 
country,  I  would  rather  have  a  ton  of  good 
Peruvian  guano  than  five  tons  of  hen  manure, 
even  after  it  had  been  pounded  and  sified,  and 
worked  over  in  the  most  orthodox  manner. 
"What  would  I  do  with  it?"  Use  it  as  we  do 
other  manures.  Throw  it  into  the  manure  cel- 
lar, or  put  into  the  manure  pile,  or  compost  it 
with  muck,   leaves,   etc.,   for   the   garden. 


The  Cultivation  of  Barley. 

Barley  is  excellent  food  for  horses  and  for  pigs'. 
The  Arabs  seldom  feed  their  horses  any  other 
grain,  and  barley  meal  is  the  favorite  English  fi  >r.d 
for  falling  hogs.  In  this  country  it  cannot 
compete  with  the  oat  crop  for  the  former  pur- 
pose, nor  with  the  corn  crop  for  the  latter. 
When  it  brings  a  low  price,  however,  it  is  well 
to  recollect  that  it  is  a  capital  food  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  stock,  and  can  be  fed  out  on  the 
farm  with  advantage.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, it  commands  a  higher  price  from  the  malt- 
sters than  it  is  worth  for  food.  The  price,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  crop  we  raise.  There  is  no 
export  demand  for  it,  except  at  low  rates,  and  a 
large  crop  knocks  down  prices  to  a  point  below 
the  cost  of  production.  There  is  no  outlet  for 
the  surplus.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  our  barley  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  foreign  maltsters.  They  will  not 
buy  it  at  any  price,  and  when  exported  it  is 
used  for  food  or  for  distilling  purposes.  At  pres- 
ent prices,  however,  it  is  a  highly  profitable  crop 
to  raise  on  land  that  gives  a  good  yield. 

Spring  barley  requires  richer  and  better  pre- 
pared land  than  winter  wheat.  It  is  useless  to 
hope  for  a  good  paying  crop  on  land  that  needs 
draining,  or  that  is  poor,  or  that  is  full  of  weeds. 
It  must  have  good  culture.  Oats  do  well  on 
sod  land;  barley,  seldom  or  never.  It  generally 
follows  corn  or  potatoes.  It  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  consequently 
no  chance  to  manure  it.  The  manure  must  be 
used  on  the  previous  crops.  Artificial  manures, 
such  as  equal  parts  of  guano  and  superphosphate, 
would  probably  pay  as  well  on  barley  as  on  any 
other  farm  crop.  Sow  them  broadcast,  at  the 
rate  of  :>00  pounds  per  acre,  and  harrow  in  be- 
fore drilling  the  seed.  At  the  present  price  of 
bailey,  their  application  on  well-prepared  land 
would  be  highly  profitable.  As  barley  is  gen- 
erally followed  by  winter  wheat,  special  efforts 
should  be  made  either  to  have  the  land  highly 
enriched  for  the  previous  crop  of  corn  or  po- 
tatoes, or  some  such  manure^  as  the  above  i:n 
be  used,  or  the  wheat  must  receive  a  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure. 

If  your  land  is  not  dry.  mellow,  clean,  and  in 
good  heart,  do  not  sow  it  to  barley.  It  is  a 
Waste  of  seed  and  time  to  sow  it  on  wet,  cold, 
lumpy,  weedy,  poor  land.  It  cosis  more  to 
harvest  a  poor  crop  of  barley  on  cloddy  land 
than  it  is  worth.  Oats  will  do  better  than  bar- 
ley, but  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  summer  fallow,  or  to  plant 
the  land  again  to  corn  or  beans,  and  cultivate 
thoroughlv.     There  were  hundreds  of  acres  of 
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barley  last  year  that  could  not  be  cut  with  the 
reaper,  because  it  was  so  short  that  the  machine 
could  not  be  put  down  low  enough  to  reach  it ! 

On  light,  warm,  sandy  soil,  that  is  not  liable 
to  bake,  barley  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
land  can  be  got  into  a  fit  condition.  When 
sowu  early,  such  laud,  if  very  rich,  will  produce 
splendid  barley.  On  heavy,  clayey  loams  it  is 
thought  best  not  to  be  in  any  hurry  about  sow- 
ing before  the  first  week  in  May,  unless  the 
land  happens  to  be  in  splendid  order.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  provided  the  soil  is  dry 
and  rich,  the  earlier  barley  can  be  sown  the 
better.  Two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  consid- 
ered sufficient,  but  we  prefer  2'|a  bushels, 
broadcast,  and  2'|t  bushels,  if  sown  with  a  drill. 

It  is  usual  to  roll  the  land  when  the  barley  is 
fairly  out  of  the  ground.  The  rolling,  of  course, 
can  be  done  at  the  time  of  sowing,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently quite  a  convenience  to  bo  able  to  post- 
pone the  operation  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
The  land  is  drier,  we  have  more  leisure, 
and     the    work    can    be    all    done    at    once. 

In  harvesting,  the  crop  is  cut  with  a  reaper, 
and  it  is  better  to  bind  it  into  sheaves.  But 
it  often  happens  that  other  work  is  so  pressing 
that  it  is  left  loose  in  the  bunches  as  thrown  off 
from  the  machine.  The  bunches  should  be 
turned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  crop  from 
being  stained  by  the  weather.  A  bright  sample 
will  command  from  5  cents  to  15  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  one  stained  by  the  weather, 
or  discolored  by  heating  too  much  in  the  mow 
or  stack.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  crop 
heats  in  the  mow,  do  not  thrash  it  till  it  has 
done  "sweating,"  and  it  will  not  be  injured. 


A  Simple  and  Good  Corn  Crib. 

Mr.  Francis  Collins,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  sends 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription of  his  corn  crib,  with  his  reasons  for 
building  it  as  he  did.  If  not  taken  as  a  model, 
nevertheless,  the  description  may  be  very  useful 
as  a  guide  to  farmers  in  constructing  similar 
buildings  of  varying  capacity.     Mr.  C.  writes  : 

"  I  have  never  known  any  corn  crib  that  com- 
bined so  many  good  points.  It  is  of  good  size 
and  durability,  very  easily  filled  and  emptied, 
perfectly  rat-proof,  and  we  have  never  known 


CORN  CRIB. 

it  to  fail  to  keep  corn  perfectly.  It  has  been  built 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  has  had  little  or  no 
repairs  put  upon  it,  and  looks  like  standing 
twenty-five  years  more  without  needing  any. 
It  is  40  feet  long,  5  feet  wide  at  the  sills,  and 
7  feet  wide  at  the  plates,  with  posts  7  feet  10 
inches,  from  top  of  sill  to  top  of  plate.  The  sills 
are  of  white  oak,  6  by  7  inches,  set  upon  14 


posts,  7  on  a  side.  These  posts  are  of  excellent 
red  cedar  and  locust,  about  7  inches  in  diam- 
eter, set  in  the  ground  3'  |2  feet,  and  resting  on 
fiat  stones.  They  should  reach  at  least  20  inches 
above  the  ground,  which  is  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent rats  from  jumping  up,  and  getting  into  the 
crib.  The  tops  of  the  posts  should  have  old  tin 
milk-pans  inverted  over  them,  (as  shown  in  the 
engraving,)  for  mice  climb  a  vertical  piece  of 
tin.  The  sills  are  fastened  to  the  corner 
posts  by  thick  and  long  wooden  pins,  to  pre- 
vent the  crib  being  blown  over.  The  best  posi- 
tion for  a  crib  is  north  and  south,  so  that  the 
westerly  winds  may 
have  a  good  chance 
at  it,  and  it  must 
stand  clear  from  all 
other  buildings.  The 
cross-sills,  or  joists, 
are  let  into  the  sills 
every  3  feet,  and  are 
of  oak,  5  by  6  inches. 
The  end  posts,  mid- 
dle posts,  and  two 
other  posts  which 
are  equidistant  from 
the  end  and  middle 
posts,  are  5  by  5  inches,  and  should  be  of  a  dur- 
able and  hard  wood;  mine  are  of  heart-pine. 
The  other  posts  are  of  hemlock,  3  by  5  inches,  and 
2  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  The  corner  and 
middle  posts  are  braced.  There  are  five  cross- 
ties,  (two  of  these  are  at  the  ends,)  which  are 
tenoned,  and  keyed  to  the  larger  posts,  just  be- 
low the  plates.  The  plates  are  4  by  7  inches, 
put  on  fiat-wise  for  greater  strength.  The  roof 
should  be  of  white  pine  shingles,  with  three 
sliding  doors.  When  the  crib  is  nearly  filled, 
the  sliding  doors  are  pushed  up  as  far  as  need- 
ed for  shovelling  in  the  corn,  and  are  held  in 
their  places  by  the  shingles,  which  overlap 
the  edges  of  the  door  about  l'l,  inches.  When 
they  are  pulled  down,  there  is  a  batten  on  the 
inside  of  the  door  which  just  allows  the  bot- 
tom of  it  to  come  in  line  with  the  eaves. 
The  sides  of  the  crib  are  covered  with  oak- 
lath,  2  inches  wide,  and  with  spaces  between 
sufficiently  narrow  to  keep  in  the  thinnest  ears, 
a  board  to  face  the  sills,  and  another  narrow 
one  to  run  4  inches  up  the  side.  The  ends  of 
the  crib  are  covered  with  boards,  and  have  a 
large  door  in  each. 
After  the  laths  are  nail- 
ed on  the  sides,  small 
doors  or  windows,  about 
20  inches  square,  are 
sawed  out  of  the  laths, 
and  the  sawed  pieces 
are  fastened  witli 
wrought  nails  to  cross- 
pieces;  so  that  when 
the  door  is  put  in,  the 
tops  of  the  cross-pieces 
go  inside  of  the  first  slat 
above  the  opening,  then 
the  door  drops  down  an 
inch  or  two,  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  cross- 
pieces  go  inside  of  the 
first  slat  below  the  open- 
ing. Thus  we  have  a  cheap,  easily  made  door, 
easily  taken  out,  and,  when  in,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  adjoining  parts.  I  have  eight 
of  these  doors,  four  of  them  close  under  the 
eaves,  and  four  a  little  lower,  for  easy  shovelling. 
When  filling,  nail  loosely  pieces  of  board  in- 
side of  the  door-posts,  at  the  end  of  the  crib,  so 
that  the  corn   cannot  press  against  the  door. 


When  emptying  the  crib,  use  the  side-doors  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  shovel  the  corn  through 
them  into  a  wagon.  The  crib  will  hold  about 
900  bushels  of  shelled  corn  when  it  is  well  filled. 


Plowing  for  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  potatoes,  as  a  rule, 
do  best  now  a  days  on  fall-plowed  sward.  The 
decaying  sod  affords  organic  manure  enough  on 
most  soils,  though  if  the  land  is  dry,  sandy,  or 
gravelly,  and  this  crop  is  not  especially  subject 
to  rot  upon  it,  a  moderate  dressing  of  barn-yard 


THE  MICHIGAN  PLOW. 

manure,  or  a  good  muck  compost  applied  early 
in  the  spring,  is  often  very  useful.  If,  however, 
the  sward  is  a  close  one,  we  would  apply,  say, 
50  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre  in  the  spring,  half 
before  and  half  after  plowing.  Wire-worms  are 
often  a  great  annoyance  on  an  old  sward,  and 
when  their  presence  is  suspected,  we  advise  the 
use  of  lime  slaked  with  brine,  not  as  an  abso- 
lute prevention  of  danger  from  worms,  but  as  an 
important  check,  being  death  to  many  of  them. 

Potatoes  are  often  planted  on  spring-plowed 
sod  with  good  success,  and  ou  light  soils  corn 
does  best  so  treated.  When  this  is  done,  there 
is  seldom  opportunity  to  cross-plow  and  knock 
the  sods  to  pieces.  If  it  is  attempted,  the  crop 
is  put  in  very  late,  in  order  to  give  the  sods  a 
chance  to  rot  before  cross-plowing,  and  the 
weeds  and  grass  will  probably  prove  masters  of 
the  situation.  If  the  soil  is  thin,  use  aflat  fur- 
row plow,  and  invert  the  sod  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  to 
warrant  plowing  eight  inches  deep,  by  far  the 
best  plow  to  use  is  the  Double  Michigan,  or  "sod 
and  subsoil"  plow,  which  is  simply  a  large 
plow  with  a  small  plow,  called  a  skimmer,  placed 
on  the  beam  in  place  of  a  coulter.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  plow  was  shown  by  an  engraving 
in   the  American  Agriculturist  for  Ma}',  1865. 

The  little  plow  folds  half  the  sod  slice  upon 
the  other  half,  and  the  big  plow  turns  it  into 
the  furrow  and  covers  it  with  mellow  loam. 
The  engraving  gives  a  good  idea  of  one  of  these 
plows.  They  are  made  of  all  the  favorite 
forms,  and  any  clever  smith  can  adapt  a  "  skim- 
mer "  to  a  common  plow.  The  share  of  the  little 
plow  should  alwa}'s  cut  as  wide  as  the  plow 
can  turn,  and  the  wing  of  the  mould-board  should 
extend  out  wide  enough  to  lay  the  half-slice  of 
sod  flat  over  upon  the  uncut  portion.  When 
manure  is  plowed  under  with  the  plow,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  have  boys  follow  behind  the  plow 
and  haul  the  manure  from  the  next  slice  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  This  leaves  the  manure 
in  part  upon  the  sod  and  in  part  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow.  When  manure  is  turned 
under  in  plowing,  lime  should  be  applied,  if  at 
all,  upon  the  plowed  surface.  The  Michigan 
plow  usually  leaves  the  ground  fit  for  planting. 


The  Price  of  Horses.— The  difficulties  at- 
tending efforts  to  report  the  horse  market  of 
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New  York  are  such  as  to  lead  those  who  attempt 
it  to  specify  only  in  the  most  general  terms  the 
condition  of  the  market,  that  is,  the  supply  and 
demand,  as  nearly  as  it  can  he  estimated,  and 
besides,  notable  transactions  that  can  be  reliably 
ascertained.  Each  horse,  or  pair  of  horses,  is 
generally  sold  by  a  special  bargain— the  dealer 
getting  all  lie  can,  and  the  buyer  paying  the 
least  possible;  each  exercising  his  wits  to  secure 
Ilia  own  interest,  without  reference  to  market 
price  or  to  anything  except  his  own  necessities. 
The  street  car  and  omnibus  companies  usually 
limit  those  who  purchase  for  them  to  a  price 
which  they  must  not  exceed ;  hence  for  the 
class  of  horses  which  they  require  there  is  a  sort 
of  standard  of  prices,  -which  fluctuates  but  little. 
However,  these  horses  are  quietly  picked  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  while  com- 
paratively few  are  bought  iu  the  city,  a  good 
many,  which  are  found  to  be  unserviceable,  are 
sold  here.  In  this  way  the  city  has  its  full  share 
of   halt,    broken-winded,  and    vicious    beasts. 

Watering  and  Feeding  Troughs  for  Sheep 
or  Hogs. 

Sheep  and  hogs  will  put  their  feet  into  the 
troughs  if  they  can.  They  will  even  stand  and 
lie  iu  them  and  defile  them  in  every  possible 
way.  This  may  be  prevented  by  various  means, 
but  we  think  no  one  has  suggested  a  simpler 
remedy  than  Mr.  Jacob  Nixon,  of  Van  Buren 
Co.,  Iowa,  who  sends  us  a  sketch  and  description 
of  an  appliance  he  has  put  upon  his  troughs, 
which  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
Neither  hog  nor  sheep  can  feed  from  such  a 
trough  with  both  fore  feet  in  at  once,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  but  a  very  young 
animal  to  stand  or  lie  in  the  trough.  The  im- 
provement consists  of  a  board  set  up  edgewise, 
lengthwise  over  the  middle  of  the  trough,  kept 
in  place  by  standards  at  the  ends,  and   a  brace, 


WATERING  AND  FEEDING  TROUGH. 

it  necessary,  in  the  middle.  The  trough,  H,  is 
represented  as  10  inches  high  and  20  inches 
wide;  the  standards,  I,  I,  are  inch  boards,  4 
inches  wide,  and  the  board,  /,  over  the  trough  is 
of  inch  stuff  8  inches  wide.  If  the  trough  is 
more  than  10  feet  long,  a  brace,  K,  is  needed  ; 
otherwise  not.  This  contrivance  is  equally  ap- 
plicable  to  log  (dug  out)   or    plank    troughs. 

of  Straw  fob  Foddeu. — Dr.  C.  A. 
ron  of  Ireland  recommends  the  use  of 
straw  for  fodder.  Oat  straw  contains  from  3  to 
4  percent,  of  flesh-forming  principles  and  about 
1;.  per  cent,  of  gum,  sugar,  and  other  fat-forming 
matters.  Wheat  and  barley  straw  are  not  quite 
so  valuable.  He  recommends  that  the  straw- 
should  be  either  cooked  or  fermented  before 
being  used,  as  in  either  case  the  constituents  are 
far  more  digestible  than  when  the  straw  is 
merely  cut  or  reduced  to  chaff.     When  hay  is 


scarce  the  straw  chaffed  may  be  substituted 
for  it,  increasing  the  quantity  of  meal  or  roots 
in  the  fodder.    Straw  should  not  be  fed  alone. 


Turkeys— Success  in  Eaising. 

Comparatively  few  people  have  uniformly 
good  luck  iu  raising  turkeys.  Those  whose 
flock  numbers  perhaps  hundreds  one  season  will 
count  but  a  bare  score  or  two  another.  When 
the  old  birds  are  watched,  shut  up,  and  made  to 
sit  where  they  can  be  controlled,  and  the  young 
receive  great  care  from  the  first,  they  seem  to 
do  no  better  and  often  not  so  well  as  when  the 
old  turkey  steals  her  nest  in  the  woods  and 
brings  her  young  home  only  when  she  finds  it 
hard  to  provide  food  for  them.  Young  turkeys 
seem  to  die  for  no  good  reason.  Some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  report  their  dying 
at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  a  day.  The  gapes  de- 
stroys many,  and  a  slight  cold,  apparently,  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  whole  broods  dying.  The 
lack  of  proper  food  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  prolific 
cause  of  disaster.  One  of  the  best  suggestions 
we  have  lately  seen  is  the  recommendation  to 
use  an  empty  hay  bay  for  early  chickens,  loca- 
ting the  coops  in  different  corners.  This  would 
be  just  the  place  for  young  turkeys,  provided 
they  could  have  grass,  finely  chopped  roots,  or 
similar  vegetable  food.  Such  a  place  is,  how- 
ever, greatly  exposed  to  depredations  of  rats,  and 
these  are  great  foes  of  young  poultry  of  all  kinds. 
The  food  of  all  young  animals  is  of  an  animal 
nature.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence 
of  young  birds,  it  consists  of  the  yolk  of  the 
egg.  On  this  they  live  before  aud  for  some  time 
after  they  leave  the  shell.  Turkeys  and  chick- 
ens are  never  hungry  when  first  hatched,  and 
may  go  at  least  two  days  unfed  without  barm. 
This  is  because  a  portion  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
remains  iu  the  digestive  organs,  to  serve  as  food 
until  they  get  familiar  with  the  world  aud  some 
of  its  responsibilities  and 
cares.  The  gizzard  is 
not  yet  in  order  to  grind 
up  hard  grains  like  flint 
corn,  simply  cracked,  or 
in  the  shape  of  coarse 
meal.  The  instincts  of 
the  mother  bird  are  a 
tolerably  good  guide  to 
the  kind  of  food  adapted 
to  her  young.  Throw  her 
some  grain,  or  Indian 
meal  wet  up,  and  she  will 
consume  it  with  the 
greatest  greediness  her- 
self; give,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  soft  worm  or  grub,  and  she  will 
call  her  young  to  get  it,  and  pick  it  to  pieces 
for  them.  Hard  boiled  egg,  mashed,  and  boiled 
liver,  also  mashed  flue,  are  adapted  to  their  easy 
digestion,  and  should  be  fed  to  them  for  the  first 
few  days  at  least,  together  with  bread  crumbs, 
fine  Indian  meal  mush  (cooked),  aud  if  they  are 
not  upon  the  ground,  some  clean,  sharp  sand. 
Another  excellent  suggestion  in  regard  to 
turkeys  is  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Richardson,  of 
Kane  Co.,  111.,  who  writes  that  they  seldom  lose 
a  turkey,  except  by  accident,  if  each  brood  is 
treated  as  follows :  "  We  make  a  tight  pen  12 
feet  square,  and  16  inches  high,  of  boards,  aud 
in  this  we  place  the  young  turkeys  when  first 
hatched,  and  let  them  remain  until  they  are  able 
lo  By  out.  On  one  side  of  the  pen  we  make  a 
shelter  of  boards,  lo  protect  them  from  the  sun 
and  from  the  rains.  We  feed  during  the  first 
week  with  boiled  egg  chopped  flue,  and  good 


wheat  bread,  in  about  equal  quantities.  The 
second  week  we  give  curd  made  by  heating  sour 
milk,  and  bread  made  of  wheat  shorts,  or  coarse 
flour.  When  three  weeks  old  we  give  them  dan- 
delions chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  their  food. 
Up  to  this  time  we  feed  six  times  a  day  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  and  always  furnish  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  When  seven  or  eight  weeks  old  wheat 
makes  excellent  feed.  We  use  screenings  or 
small  wheat.  The  old  turkey  will  not  leave 
the  young ;   consequently  she  is  not  confined," 


A  Check  for  Cribbers. 


There  have  been  all  sorts  of  contrivances  usetl 
to  prevent  cribbing  horses  exercising  their 
"wind-sucking"  propensity.  It  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  what  this 
propensity  or 
habit  is,  but  to  ex- 
plain it  to  all  we  ' 
introduce  an  en- 
graving, figure  1, 
showing  the  head 
of  a  horse  iu  the 
act  of  "  sucking 
wind,"  or  crib- 
bing. The  upper 
teeth  are  rested 
upon  the  top  of 
his  manger,  a 
post,  or  any  firm 
support ;  then 
bending  the  neck 
slightly,  pressing  Fig.  1.— horse  cribbing. 
downward  and  backward  with  the  teeth,  the 
horse  expels  spasmodically  a  portion  of  wind 
from  the  stomach.  This  is  constantly  practiced 
by  confirmed  cribbers  so  long  as  they  stand  near 
any  convenient  rest  for  their  teeth.  It  is  not 
regarded  as  a  constitutional  unsoundness,  nei- 
ther is  it  a  disease,  though  cribbers  are  generally 
hard  to  keep  in  good  condition.  Both  by  veter- 
inarians and  by  the  courts  it  has  been  held  to 
be  a  bad  habit,  but  not  a  vice.  It  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  indigestion,  causing  an  accumula- 
tion of  wind  in  the  stomach, — something  akin 
to  dyspepsia, — which  is  relieved  in  a  measure  by 
the  eructation  of  air.  This  is  always  difficult 
for  the  horse  to  do,  hence  the  marked  effort  al- 
ways made  when  it  is  accomplished  in  this  way. 
Among  the  devices  to  prevent  cribbing  are  an 
iron  muzzle  for  use  in  the  stable,  which  permits 
eating  but  prevents  cribbing,  a  tight  throat-latch, 
hitching  between  two  posts  by  a  rein  going  to 
each,  the  remov- 
al of  mangers 
and  cribs  alto- 
gether from  the 
stables,  and  feed- 
ing iu  tubs,  or 
boxes,  or  on  the 
floor.  We  were 
struck  with  the 
novelty  and  sim- 
•  ^*"  vtv       plicity,  as  well  as 

ft  j$W\s  ,he  Perfect   effi" 

*/&  /  jr\  ciency,  of  the  de- 

vice shown  in 
fig.  2.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr. 
Edward  Dough- 
ty, of  Palisades, 
N.  Y.,  who  permits  us  to  describe  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  have  cribbing  horses.  It 
consists  of  a  light  rod  of  iron  about  two  feet 
long,  in  one  end  of  which  is  an  eye  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  rod,  to  receive  the  hitching  reiu 
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and  at  the  other  end  is  a  spring  or  snap-hook,  to 
hook  into  the  ring  of  the  bit.  With  this  a  horse 
may  be  hitched  to  a  post  and  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  get  his  teetli  upon  it.  The  removal  of  the 
manger  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  cribbing  in 
the  stable.  The  habit  may  probably  be  broken 
rap,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  an  abundance  of  good 
food,  good  ventilation,  and  careful  grooming,  in 
connection  with  some  efficient  means  of  totally 
preventing  its  exercise  both  in  the  stable  and  out. 


The  Cultivation  of  Sorghum. 

The  past  year  was  a  very  unfortunate  one  for 
sorghum  growers.  Confidence  in  the  crop  is 
seriously  shaken,  and  the  future  is  unpropitious 
for  the  makers  of  sorghum  evaporators.  Natu- 
rally enough,  we  have  repeated  inquiries  as  to 
whether  we  cannot  or  will  not  say  an  encourag- 
ing word  to  the  farmers  about  planting  sorghum. 
This  word  we  are  very  willing  to  say.  In  fact,  a 
crop  which  has  for  at  least  ten  years  excited  so 
much  interest  that  the  cultivation  of  it  has 
grown  from  nothing,  in  1836,  to  85,000,000  gal- 
lons, in  1860,  would  hardly,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  condemned  for  a  failure  no  worse 
than  that  made  by  Indian  corn  or  by  potatoes. 

We  believe  thoroughly  in  the  crop,  both  for  the 
North  and  South,  East  and  West.  The  failure  of 
the  crop  of  '67  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
plant  as  due  to  the  fears  of  its  cultivators,  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  plant  as  extensively  as 
usual  in  an  unfavorable  or  unpromising  season. 

Year  before  last  we  raised  north  of  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line  one-tenth  of  the  whole  amount 
of  syrup  and  molasses  consumed ;  last  year  the 
product  fell  to  between  6,000,000  and  10,000,000 
gallons.  The  syrup  now  is  scarce  and  high — 
in  fact,  but  very  little  is  in  market,  and  people 
are  willing  to  pay  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  gallon  for 
it,  if  well  made.  The  processes  for  evaporating 
and  purifying  the  syrup  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  1866,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  will  far 
surpass  in  quality  that  of  any  previous  one.  For 
ourselves,  Ave  anticipate  that  it  will  be  so  good 
as  to  very  easily  supplant  molasses  with  those 
who  have  hitherto  refused  to  use  it  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  flavor.  We  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son why  all  who  cultivate  sorghum  this  year 
with  proper  care,  if  they  have  good  facilities  for 
evaporating  it,  may  not  expect  as  profitable  a 
crop  as  ever.  It  is  not  possible  for  enough  to 
be   planted   seriously  to   affect  the  market. 

We  advise  extensive  planting,  provided  reli- 
able seed  can  be  obtained,  and  it  can  be  put 
upon  warm,  generous  com  ground.  The  soil 
must  be  well  pulverized,  mellow,  and  in  good 
heart  from  recent  manuring.  It  does  well  on 
fall-plowed  sod.  Give  plaster,  lime,  or  ashes,  in 
the  hill  after  the  seed  comes  up,  and  keep  clear 
of  weeds.  In  regard  to  the  variety  of  seed  to 
plant,  we  can  only  say,  that  when  sorghum 
growers  and  sorghum  conventions  disagree  so 
essentially,  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to 
good  growers  or  good  seedsmen  in  their 
own  sections  of  country  for  the  best  advice. 

Deep  Plowing— Safe  and  Unsafe. 

"Do  not,  Mr.  Editor,  advise  deep  plowing— 

many  a  crop  has  been  ruined  by  it." ''By 

deep  plowing  a  farmer  doubles  the  size  of  his 

farm." "You  have  another  farm  lying  six 

inches  under  the  one  you  now  till;  only  run  the 
plow  down  into  it."  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
advising  the  gradual  deepening-of  all  soils  that 
are  retentive  of  manure,  or  that  are  inherently 


fertile,  and  the  fertility  of  which  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  or  kept  up  for  a  number  of  years.  Thin 
soils,  and  those  which  do  not  hold  manure,  and 
are  adapted  chiefly  to  grain  and  grasses,  need 
shallow  culture,  or  such  a  system  as  will  radi- 
cally change  their  character,  such  as  turning  un- 
der crop  after  crop  of  green  manure  until  the 
soil  is  full  of  vegetable  matter.  Clayey  loams 
devoid  of  vegetable  mold  below  a  few  inches, 
are  often  underlaid  by  what  is  known  in  the 
vulgate  as  yaller  dirt.  It  is  dangerous  to  take 
up  more  than  an  inch  or  so  of  this  unfilled  soil 
at  each  plowing,  as  it  often  contains  salts 
of  iron  or  other  substances  deleterious  to  vege- 
tatiou.  In  general,  however,  even  if  a  crop  be 
injured,  in  the  long  run  the  deeper  plowing,  ac- 
companied by  good  tillage,  will  be  a  great  bene- 
fit. The  greater  portion  of  the  Western  prairies 
are  of  a  character  to  be  benefited  by  deep  plow- 
ing. They  even  ought  to  be  broken  up  by  put- 
ting the  plow  down  as  deep  as  possible.  We 
have  held  on  to  a  letter  from  a  Missouri  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  near  Hannibal,  for  some 
months,  in  order  that,  presenting  it  just  at  plow- 
ing time,  it  would  do  the  greater  good.  He  writes  : 
"  In  this  section  of  our  country  we  have  passed 
through  a  severe  drought.  Our  crops  of  oats, 
wheat,  and  hay,  are  the  best  we  have  harvested 
for  many  years,  but  our  corn  and  potatoes  have 
come  nearer  to  being  a  complete  failure  than 
they  have  done  here  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  settler.  This  season  has  not  been  without 
its  lessons.  Some  farmers  have  learned  a  good  les- 
son, and  will  profit  by  their  experience,  but  more 
will  not  even  learn  at  the  fool's  dear  school,  but 
follow  in  the  same  old  way,  and  fail  as  before. 
Such  seasons  as  the  past  show  who  are  the 
good  farmers.  In  looking  around  we  saw  here 
and  there,  few  and  far  between,  in  the  midst 
of  general  failure,  a  good  crop  of  corn.  Ask 
the  reason.  '  Why,  sir,  we  plowed  for  our  corn; 
no  surface  scratching,  but  with  three  good 
horses  abreast,  and  the  plow  in  up  to  the  beam. 
We  turned  the  weed  seeds  under  so  deep  they 
gave  us  no  trouble,  and  this  deep  bed  of  loose 
soil  has   retained  moisture  enough  to  mature  a 

- 1   crop   without  rain;    that    is  the  secret,' 

'  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
different  parts  of  that  field  of  wheat  over  there  ? 
'  It  is  all  in  the  plowing,  sir.  Twelve  acres  of 
that  field  were  plowed  in  the  common  way,  and 
six  acres,  joining  in  the  same  field,  were  plowed 
as  deep  as  three  horses  could  plow  it.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  six  acres  yielded  as  much  as  the  twelve 
acres  did,  lacking  three  bushels.'  It  is  deep 
plowing  we  need  to  insure  our  crops  against 
drought.  We  have  an  abundance  of  rain  in 
winter  and  spring  to  last  our  crops  all  summer,  if 
we  had  some  way  of  saving  it ;  and  the  best 
way  now  is  by  deep  plowing  and  subsoiling." 


The  Castor  Oil  Bean. 

This  plant  is  of  tropical  origin,  and  has  about 
the  same  range  of  climate  in  which  it  may  be 
profitably  cultivated  as  the  sweet  potato.  It  is 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  iu  the  southern 
half  of  Illinois,  but  the  largest  yield  is  in  the 
extreme  southern  counties,  showing  that  it  needs 
a  hot  sun  and  a  long  season  to  give  the  largest 
amount  of  oil.  The  whole  treatment  of  the 
plant  up  to  harvest  is  much  like  that  of  Indian 
corn.  The  plants  should  not  stand  nearer  than 
four  feet,  and  the  best  cultivators  place  the  rows 
seven  feet  each  way.  The  plant  is  a  rank  grow- 
er, and  wants  plenty  of  food  and  sunlight.  The 
Florida  beans  are  considered  better  than  the 
Spanish  for  producing  oil.    Two  beans  are  usu- 


ally planted  iu  a  hill,  but  one  should  be  taken 
out  when  the  plants  are  six  inches  high.  The 
cultivation  may  all  be  done  by  horse-power,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  stalks  or 
break  off  any  of  the  limbs.  Cultivating  five  or 
six  times  is  none  too  much  to  secure  the  best 
results.  The  proper  time  for  planting  in  south- 
ern Illinois  is  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  some  of  the  stalks  will  be  fit 
to  cut.  This  should  be  done  when  the  bottoms 
of  the  spikes  yielding  the  beans  begin  to  turn 
brown  and  crack  open.  It  pays  to  have  a  dry- 
ing house  for  the  curing  of  the  beans,  and  a 
plan  of  one  is  given  iu  the  May  Agriculturist, 
1867.  Dryingyards  are  discarded  by  skillful  cul- 
tivators: This  crop  is  usually  planted  upon  the 
poorest  laud,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  improve 
it  quite  as  much  as  clover.  The  average  yield 
under  fair  treatment  is  about  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  price  of  the  beans  varies  much 
more  than  that  of  ordinary  farm  crops.  During 
the  past  year  the  price  has  ranged  from  $3.90 
to  $1.25  per  bushel,  in  the  St.  Louis  market, 
where  most  of  the  oil  used  in  this  country  is 
manufactured.  We  have  no-  doubt  that  our 
California  correspondent  can  raise  the  beans  in 
that  State,  but  do  not  think  the  crop  will  bo 
more  profitable  than  many  others  he  might 
grow.  Previous  to  the  war  it  was  so  largely 
raised  in  Southern  Illinois  that  it  ceased  to  pay 
on  account  of  over-production.  The  war  caused 
a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  the  oil,  and  the 
cultivation  is  now  increasing.  An  acre  of  tho 
beans,  or  twenty  bushels,  will  yield  about  68 
gallons  of  oil,  worth  at  present  prices  about  $150. 
Those  who  raise  the  beans  think  tho  manufac- 
luring  pays  much  better  than  the  cultivation. 
Possibly  the  farmers  who  raise  this  crop  could 
form  a  joint-stock  company  and  press  the  oil 
out  of  their  own  beans  to  advantage.  We  be- 
lieve the  business  of  pressing  tho  oil  in  this 
country  has  been  almost  a  monopoly,  and 
that  one  man  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  it 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

— • — ■ 

A  correspondent, using  the  signature  "Pequea," 
gives  so  clear  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  farm- 
ing pursued  iu  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Cones- 
toga  and  other  livers  of  Lancaster  County, 
that  we  present  his  letter,  slightly  abbreviate.1 

"As  an  agricultural  district,  Lancaster  County 
has  always  held  high  rank ;  at  this  time,  its  prod' 
uce  is  double  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  At 
no  time  has  it  advanced  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
doing  at  present,  and  there  is  room  for  further 
increase  of  its  agricultural  productions.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers,  except  lime,  are  not  yet  gen- 
erally used.  Farmers  are,  however,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  husbanding  their  means  for  mak- 
ing barn-yard  manure.  Very  few  of  our  farmers 
will  sell  straw,  however  abundant  it  maybe,  and 
many  will  not  sell  hay  under  any  circumstances. 

"  Rotation  in  crops  is  a  universal  practice,  but 
not  quite  that  which  you  designate  in  the  article 
on  page  57,  (February  No.).  Lime  is  very  gen- 
erally used,  and  as  you  say,  put  on  the  sod,  and 
then  plowed  down,  or  else  spread  on  the  sur- 
face after  plowing, — generally  the  latter.  The 
first  spring,  corn  is  planted ;  the  second  season, 
either  oats  or  wheat;  the  third,  wheat  again, 
seeding  with  timothy  or  clover;  fourth  and 
fifth  seasons,  grass ;  then  corn  again,  and  the 
old  routine  over.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see 
the  land  lie  fallow  the  second  year.  It  is  too 
high  in  price  to  lose  a  crop.  If  it  is  designed 
to  have  a  crop  of  wheat  the  second  year,  the 
corn  is  cut  off  in  September,  about  2.  or  8'|is  feet 
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from  the  ground,  and  shocked  in  rows,  so  as  to 
leave  spaces  20  to  30  rows  wide.  A  harrow  or 
heavy  roller  is  passed  over  these  stubs  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  designed  to  run  the  plow, 
so  as  to  break  them  down  and  favor  their  being 
well  covered  by  the  plow.  After  plowing,  the 
roller  is  again  passed  over,  and  the  wheat  is  then 
drilled  in.  They  usually  make  it  a  point  to  drill 
in  the  wheat  before  the  plowed  ground  gets  rain. 
Neat  and  experienced  farmers  do  this  so  nicely, 
as  to  leave  very  few  corn  stubs  on  the  surface. 
The  corn  is  left  standing  in  the  shock  until  it  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  harvest  and  house,  when  it  is 
husked,  and,  with  the  fodder,  hauled  from  the 
ground.  After  this  crop  is  taken  off,  the  ground 
is  well  manured,  and  plowed  as  early  after  har- 
vest as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  again 
seeded  in  wheat,  with  which  it  is  set  to  grass. 
The  liming  is  not  often  repeated  under  12  or  15 
years.  Sowing  wheat  upon  corn  ground  in  the 
manner  described  is  a  very  general  and  success- 
ful practice;  from  20  to  25  and  even  30 and  more 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  yielded.  Whore 
land  is  in  good  condition,  it  is  thought  to  pay 
much  better  than  oats,  as  In  strong  land  they  are 
apt  to  fall,  and  bo  light  in  the  head  or  grain. 
Some  very  good  farmers  let  their  grass  fields  lie 
but  one  year  before  turning  them  over;  but 
generally  they  are  left  two,  though  rarely  more. 
Some  farmers  put  in  two  crops  of  corn  in  suc- 
cession, manuring  the  ground  well  before  put- 
ling  in  the  second  crop,  and  then  follow  with 
wheat,  as  above  stated.  Some  put  a  coat  of  ma- 
nure on  the  sod  before  turning  it  dowii  for  corn. 
This  secures  a  good  crop  of  wheat  after  the  com, 
but  if  another  coat  is  not  given  with  the  second 
'crop  of  wheat,  the  grass  will  not  be  so  heavy. 
I  know  a  farmer  who  put  a  moderate  coat  of 
manure  on  the  sod,  turned  it  down,  and  planted 
in  corn,  seeded  in  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  next 
summer  put  a  moderate  coat  on  the  stubbles  ; 
plowed  and  sowed  wheat  again,  seeding  to 
timothy  and  clover,  and  left  the  land  two  years  in 
grass.  The  farm  was  divided  into  five  fields, 
which  gave  him  one  for  corn,  two  for  wheat,  and 
two  for  grass,  and  brought  them  round  in  reg- 
ular order.     His  wheat   was  almost  invariably 

g 1,  yielding  from  25  to  over  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Judging  from  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
our  farmers,  I  think  there  are  few  places  which 
excel  us,  and  many  which  might  profitably  fol- 
low our  example.  There  are  many  sections 
where  the  soil  is  rich  andstroug,  which  I  believe 
would  profitably  bear  the  system  of  culture  we 
practice.  Forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  coin  to  the 
i  a  moderate  crop  on  our  best  land  ;  seventy 
to  eighty  is  good,  and  is  sometimes  exceeded." 


Subsoiling  —  A  Defense  Against   Drouth. 

The  theory  of  subsoil  plowing  has  been  fre- 
quently explained  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  the 
practice  has  been  advocated  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  a  sub- 
1  iw  is  a  rarity  on  American  farms,  and 
almost  always  marks  a  really  progressive  farmer. 
The  action  of  a  mole  near  the  surface  represents 
tolerably  Well  the  manner  in  which  a  subsoil 
plow  works,  only  at  such  a  depth  that  little  or 
HO  elevation  of  the  top  soil  is  visible,  while  more 
ground  is  moved  in  proportion.  These  plows 
are  usually  employed  following  in  the  furrow 
of  a  common  plow,  and  driven  as  deep  as  the 
team  is  capable  of  drawing  them.  Crops  upon 
land  thus  prepared  are  much  more  likely  to 
send  their  roots  deeply,  to  gain  more  nutriment, 
to  sustain  themselves  during  drouth,  and  to 
mature  heavier  crops,  than  where  subsoiling  is 


not  practiced.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstances 
under  which  a  subsoil  plow  does  not  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  crops,  is  on  very  light,  thin, 
leaehy  land,  and  where  the  water  stands  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  For  corn,  potatoes, 
and  roots,  this  preparation  is  expedient,  and 
for  the  latter  class  of  crops  especially  so. 
Subsoil  plows  are  of  steel  and  cast  iron,  and 
are  of  either  the  lifting  or  mole  patterns.  The 
lifting  subsoil  plows  may  have  a  wing  (which 
takes  the  place  of  a  mould-board  in  common 
plows.)  on  one  or  on  both  sides  of  the  standard. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  sizes,  from  the  ad- 
mirable little  one-horse  plows,  used  to  run 
between  the  rows  of  root  crops  and  potatoes 
after  the  ground  has  been  compacted  by  the 
horse  hoe  or  cultivator,  to  those  requiring  a 
team  of  three  or  four  horses  to  draw  them. 
There  is  not  a  crop  which  the  subsoil  plow 
may  not  greatly  benefit,  either  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  or  in  the   summer   culture. 


Grabs  and  Their  Work. 


Those  insects  which  in  their  grub  state  live 
underground  are  among  the  most  annoying  to 
the  cultivator.  Their  presence  is  not  suspected 
until  their  mischief  is  done,  and  the  task  of  at- 
tacking them  in  their  concealment  is  a  difficult 
one.  The  grubs  greedily  devour  the  roots  of 
plants  and  do  not  seem  to  be  particular  as  to  the 
variety  ;  they  are  equally  destructive  in  the  veg- 
etable and  fruit  garden,  and  nursery,  as  in  the 
meadows  and  fields.  Straw- 
berry and  raspberry  plants  suf- 
fer much  from  their  attacks, 
and  the  annual  loss  in  young 
nursery  trees  may  be  estimated 
at  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
most  common  of  these  destruc- 
tive grubs  is  that  known  as  the 
White  Grub,  the  larva  of  the 
common  May-bug,  (Lachnosterna  fused),  the 
brown  beetle  so  common  in  the  first  warm  days 
of  spring.  This  beetle  (fig.  1)  is  destructive  in 
its  perfect  state  and  feeds  on  foliage  and  flowers. 
The  beetles  are  very  lively  during  the  evening, 
but  are  quiet  towards  morning,  and  gather  in 
the  trees,  from  which  they  may  be  shaken  upon 
sheets- and  collected  in  large  numbers.  They 
must  be  captured  very  early,  as  they  fall  to  the 
ground  about  daybreak  and  conceal  themselves 
in  the  grass.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
ground,  and  the  larva,  which  lives  for  several 
years,  attains  the  size  of  the  Utile  finger.  Its 
body  is  soft  and  white,  with  six  legs ;  the  head  is 
hard  and  horn-like,  and  of  a  light  mahogany 
color.  When  found,  the  body 
of  the  grub  is  curled  up  in 
a  semicircular  form,  as  shown 
in  figure  2.  Probably  the 
grubs  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cies are  equally  mischievous, 
though  that  of  the  Muck- 
worm, which  is  SO  often  found 
in  manure  heaps,  and  is  in 
general  appearance  like  the 
White  Grub,  is  said  to  live  on  decaying  vege- 
table matter  only,  and  is  comparatively  harm- 
less. The  grub  of  the  Muck-worm  is  lead- 
colored  throughout,  from  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  showing  through  the  semi-transparent 
body,  while  that  of  the  White  Grub  shows  the 
lead'  color  only  near  the  tail.  Cut-worms,  also 
very  destructive,  are  the  larva;  of  moths  and  not 
of  beetles,'  and  differ  altogether  in  their  habits. 
The  larva  of  the  Tumble-bug  (CautJwn  Iteris), 
which  has  not  formerly  been  classed  among  the 


injurious  insects,  is  probably  as  bad  as  the  rest. 
It  is  the  common  impression  that  the  grub  of 
the  Tumble-bug  feeds  only  on  manure.  The 
balls  of  manure  containing  the  eggs  which  the 
insect  so  industriously  rolls  about  are  buried  in 
the  ground,  the  manure  apparently  serving  as 
delicate  food  for  the  grub  while  young.  Mar- 
garet Chappellsmith,  of  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
sends  us  an  account  of  her  observations  on  this 
insect,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

"  The  ball  of  dung  made  by  the  two  Tumble- 
bugs  contains,  I  think,  about  seventy  eggs,  and 
the  amount  of  dung  contained  in  the  ball  is  a 
very  inadequate  supply  of  food  for  the  number 
of  grubs  to  be  developed  from  these  eggs.  If 
dung  were  to  be  their  food,  why  do  not  the  pa- 
rent bugs  leave  their  ball  in  the  heap  from  which 
they  have  taken  the  dung?  Every  one  knows 
that  the  ball  is  found  more  frequently  where 
there  is  not  any  dung  than  among  dung.  I  have 
seen  two  Tumble-bugs  roll  their  ball  from  my 
dung-heap  down  a  long  path,  then  turn  up 
another  one  by  the  side  of  a  strawberry-bed, 
then  up  the  little  elevation  of  the  bed,  and  then 
make  the  hole  into  which  they  dropped  the  ball, 
by  the  side  of  a  strawberry  plant.  I  have  seen 
another  pair  of  these  bugs  come  in  another  di- 
rection, down  one  path  from  the  dung-heap, 
then  down  another  long  path,  then  up  a  little 
bank  to  a  rhubarb  plant,  and  there,  by  its  crown, 
make  the  hole  for  their  ball.  They  do  this 
without  hesitation,  having  evidently  fixed  on 
the  feeding  ground  for  their  young  before- 
hand.    I  kill   the  bugs  and   burn   their  balls. 

"I  dig  for  the  eggs  of  the  June  Bug.  This  crea- 
ture makes  holes  in  the  earth,  and  at  about  one 
foot  down  it  deposits  its  eggs,  each  egg  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  earth.  I  dig  up  a  spade- 
ful of  earth,  and  if  I  find  one  egg,  I  search  un- 
til I  have  found  at  least  thirty  ;  but  I  have  found 
above  sixty  in  one  hole.  In  last  July  and 
August  I  dug  up  about  1,400  of  these  eggs; 
and  might  have  found  many  more  but  for  the 
dry  state  of  the  earth.  They  are  hatched  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  then  are  not  so  easily  found. 

"  In  the  Semi- Weekly  Tribune  of  Feb.  27,  the 
idea  is  indirectly  conveyed,  that  the  frost  in  this 
country  kills  the  grubs.  This  will  not  be  be- 
lieved by  any  one  who  has  much  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Nor  would  any  one  believe  it  who 
reflects  on  the  variety  of  insects  that,  above 
ground,  survive  frosts  which  here  vary  from 
about  zero  to  twenty-one  degrees  below  it;  as, 
for  instance,  do  squash  bugs,  and  the  enrysa- 
lids  of  moths  and  butterflies  which  hang  from 
trees,  window  sills,  and  fences.  The  grubs  are 
protected  by  the  earth,  and  by  that  which  lies 
on  the  earth;  and  many  of  them  abide  in  cold 
weather,  when  undergoing  their  transforma- 
tion, at  a  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface." 

The  larva  of  the  beautiful  Gold-bug  or  Gold- 
smith beetle,  must  be  included  among  the  inju- 
rious grubs.  The  many  who  have  written  us 
for  directions  to  destroy  the  grubs  will  see  that 
the  work  must  be  a  slow  one,  and  that  there  is 
no  specific  to  be  recommended.  Kill  the  insects 
in  every  stage,  whether  of  beetle,  larva,  or  v\:^. 
The  catching  of  the  beetles  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  as  the  destruction  of  one  female  pre- 
vents the  production  of  many  grubs.  When- 
ever a  grub  is  turned  up  in  working  the  soil  it 
should  be  destroyed.  When  a  strawberry  or 
other  plant  suddenly  wilts,  dig  down  and  find 
the  grub.  Encourage  fowls  to  follow  the  plow, 
and  in  meadows  that  are  badly  infested,  turn  in 
hogs  and  let  them  root.  In  France,  considera- 
ble reliance  is  placed  upon  the  hedgehog  as  an 
aid  in  destroying  a  similar,  but  different  grub. 
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FAX-TAIL.  ANTWERP. 

GROUP      OF      FANCY      PIGEONS.  — Drawn  ami  Engravedfor  the  American  Agriculturist. 


In  all  civilized  countries  from  India  to  China, 
through  Asia  and  Europe  to  America,  people 
are  familiar  with  the  common  Pigeon  or  Dove 
in  some  of  its  many  varieties,  or  breeds,  which, 
when  bred  without  care,  or  allowed  to  mingle, 
soon  revert  to  a  form  in  many  respects  much 
like  the  wild  Rock  Pigeon  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  from  which  they  are  all  descended. 
The  Rock  Pigeon  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
domesticated  of  birds.  Young  ones  taken  from 
the  nest  and  reared  by  hand  seem  to  have  no 
inclination  to  return  to  their  wild  habits.  The 
result  has  been,  that,  wherever  the  wild  bird  is 
found,  the  inhabitants  have  always,  so  far  as  we 
know,  had  tame  pigeons.  In  a  statu  of  domes- 
tication, peculiarities  of  form  and  plumage  have 
been  observed,  and  expressly  propagated,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a  doubt,  that  through  this  selec- 
tion made  by  pigeon  breeders  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years,  many  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  beautiful  of  the  varieties  hive  been  formed. 
In  the  above  striking  engraving  we  present  a 
group  of  a  few  very  marked  examples  of  vari- 
ation in  form  and  plumage  exhibited  in  some 
of  the  most  highly  prized  breeds  of  pigeons. 
The  figure  occupying  the  centre  of  the  group 
is  the  English  Politer.    All    pigeons  have  the 


faculty  of  inflating  their  throats,  in  a  measure, 
but  the  Pouter  inflates  its  entire  crop  to  the  ex- 
tent exhibited  or  even  more,  and  does  this  ap- 
parently for  its  own  amusement.  The  desirable 
points  in  a  Pouter  pigeon  are  great  length  of 
limb  and  length  of  feather,  with  slenderness  of 
body,  large  size  and  symmetry  of  the  inflated 
crop,  and  attractiveness  of  color,  in  which  great 
variation  is  allowable.  These  Pouters  are  very 
large  pigeons,  but  other  kinds  are  of  less  size ; 
in  fact,  a  breed  of  Pigmy  Pouters  is  highly 
prized.  The  Isabels,  one  of  which  is  seen  on 
the  wall,  panteletted  like  a  Miss  of  ten  years,  are 
a  continental  variety,  of  a  fawn,  or  pale  reddish 
yellow  color.  The  conspicuous  black  bird  witli 
the  enormous  mass  of  carunculated  flesh  about 
the  eye  and  upon  the  beak  is  the  English  Car- 
rier— a  large,  strong-bodied,  long-winged,  beau- 
tiful-plumaged  bird,  whose  merit  in  the  eye  of 
the  fancier  is  the  size  and  perfection  of  the  de- 
formities upon  his  head,  called  the  eye-wattle 
and  the  beak-wattle.  The  beak  is  very  long,  and 
the  colors  are  white,  black,  dark  dun  and  blue. 
This  bird  is  not  used  as  a  letter  carrier,  as  might 
be  supposed,  though  originally  it  might  have 
been  so  employed,  for  it  doubtless  possesses 
great  sagacity  and  a  strong  flight.    The  birds 


which  are  employed  as  message  bearers  and  for 
flying  matches  are  known  as  Homing  birds, 
because  when  carried  away  they  fly  home  again. 
Among  those  thus  used  are  the  Antwerps,  one 
of  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  and 
Dragons,  represented  by  the  bird  on  the  left, 
partly  hidden  by  the  shoulders  of  the  Carrier. 
The  most  successful  match-flying  birds  are  said 
to  be  crosses  between  these  and  some  other 
varieties,  as,  for  instance,  Antwerps  and  Owls. 
The  bird  with  a  ruffled  bosom  on  the  extreme 
right  is  what  is  called  an  "  Owl."  The  Suabiaus 
are  a  small  but  very  beautiful  German  variety 
with  gaily  spangled  plumage ;  one  is  introduced 
in  the  engraving  but  somewhat  hidden  by  the 
Carrier  and  Dragon.  There  are  numerous  other 
very  beautiful  breeds  of  pigeons  of  well  estab- 
lished characteristics;  and  the  careful  breeding 
of  any  of  them  is,  like  the  culture  of  flowers,  of 
little  "practical  use,"  but  a  great  pleasure. 
The  pigeon  fancier,  in  the  beginning,  should 
not  undertake  to  breed  his  favorites  for  profit, 
but  for  enjoyment,  although  there  is  a  ready 
sale  for  fine  specimens.  The  prices  which  have 
been  paid  in  England  for  birds  of  extraordinary 
merit  are  astonishing — for  instance,  £10  to  £30 
for  a  single  bird  is  not  an  unusual   occurrence. 
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Flowering  Shrubs.— The  Hydrangeas. 

The  old  Garden  Hydrangea  (II.  Hortcnsia)  is 
well  known  ;  its  large,  globular  heads  of  flowers, 
usually  pink,  but  sometimes  blue,  make  it  a 
conspicuous  object  in  garden  decoration.  It 
should  have  shade  and  moisture  and  a  rich 
peaty  soil,  to  flower  in  perfection.  The  plant 
survives  the  winter  in  the  climate  of  New  York, 
though  a  part  of  the  young  growth  is 
usually  killed.  The  best  way  is  to  grow 
it  in  boxes  or  tubs,  which  can  be  put 
into  the  cellar  in  winter,  or  the  plants 
can  be  taken  up  and  heeled-in  where 
they  will    be    protected    from    frost. 

A  recently  introduced  Hydrangea 
from  Japan  is  quite  as  showy  as  the  old 
Horteusia,  and  perfectly  hardy.  It  is 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora — a 
rather  long  name,  which  would  trans- 
late into  the  equally  unwieldy  Large- 
flowered  Panic-led  Hydrangea.  .  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  directly 
from  Japan,  and  is  known  to  some  of 
our  florists  as  Hydrangea  dcutsurfolia, 
a  name  which  was  given  it  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the 
Deutzia,  before  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  was  a  variety  of  H.  paniculata.  The 
shrub  grows  to  the  bight  of  8  feet,  and 
bears  a  great  abundance  of  flowers,  re- 
sembling in  general  appearance  those 
ofZZ!  Hortcnsia,  but  the  clusters,  instead 
of  being  globular,  arc  somewhat  py- 
ramidal, and  are  a  foot  or  18  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  at  first  of  a  yel- 
lowish green  ;  they  afterwards  become 
pure  white,  and  finally  are  beautifully 
tinged  with  pale  rose.  "We  have  never 
seen  this  grow  as  finely  as  it  does  in  the 
grounds  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  where  it  is  justly  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  ornamental  shrubs 
of  recent  introduction.  We  have  figured 
a  very  small  specimen,  to  show  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  as  it 
would  be  impracticable  to' give  a  full- 
sized  cluster.  In  the  Hydrangeas  the 
fertile  flowers  are  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, while  the  showy  ones,  those  that 
make  the  plants  valued  as  ornamental,  are 
sterile,  and  have  neither  stamens  or  pistils. 
In  the  species  just  noticed  the  sterile  flowers 
are  so  abundant  as  to  completely  hide  the  fertile 
ones,  while  in  our  native  H.  radiata,  (H.  nivea 
of  the  catalogues,)  the  showy  sterile  flowers 
form  only  a  single    row  around  the  cluster. 


THE   MINER  PLUM. 

Native  Plums— The  Miner  and  Others. 

Numerous  bits  of  evidence  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Miner  Plum,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  is  only  :i  good  specimen  of 
the  Chickasaw  Plum  of  the  Wist.  "  A  sub- 
scriber," Franklin,  Tcnu.,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Chickasaw.  Wi  figure  the  plum 
which  came  to  us  as  the  Miner,  but  unfortunate- 


ly without  leaves.  "It  is  a  native  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  has  been  known  here  as  a  native 
plum  ever  since  the  first  settlement.  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  specimens  growing  wild 
in  the  forest,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  the 
finest  plum  grown  in  our  State.  With  us  its 
fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a  partridge  egg,  is  of  a 
deep  red  color,  with  firm,  yellow  pulp,  and  when 
thoroughly  ripe  is  exceedingly  well  flavored,  aud 
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will  bear  transportation  in  barrels  equal  to  the 
cranberry.  Our  ladies  esteem  it  most  highly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  jellies,  its  tartness 
being  an  objection  to  some  as  a  table  fruit.  Some 
years  ago  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  formerly  a  resident 
of  Ohio,  sent  back  some  of  the  fruit  of  this  plum 
to  his  friends  in  Cincinnati,  who  where  so  well 
pleased  with  its  keeping  aud  transporting  prop- 
erties that  they  planted  the  seeds  and  sent  to 
him  for  cuttings,  etc.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
he  scut  large  quantities  of  seeds  aud  cuttings 
to  his  friends  ill  Ohio,  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  in  this  way  the  fruit  has  become  pretty 
generally  disseminated.  It  is  extremely  hardy, 
and  as  a  preserving  and  jelly  plum  has  no 
equal  with  us.  We  have  another  variety 
called  the  "Wild  Goose"  plum  and  by  some 
the  "  Nolen "  plum,  which  as  an  edible  plum 
excels  eveiy  known  variety.  In  size  it  is  equal 
to  the  "Green  Gage,"  is  exceedingly  juicy  and 
sweet,  almost  purple  in  color,  with  a  bloom  like 
the  grape,  which  is  rubbe'd  off  by  the  slightest 
touch.  For  the  table  the  "  Wild  Goose"  excels 
all  others,  but  for  prunes  aud  other  purposes 
above  detailed  the  Chickasaw  has  no  equal. 
There  is  another  variety  of  plum,  called  the 
"AVrild  Goose,"  extensively  known  and  cultivat- 
ed, but  it  i;  wholly  unlike,  and  very  much  in- 
ferior to  our  native  Wild  Goose  or  Nolen  plum." 
Pornologists  should  look  after  the  native  plums. 


In  properly  arranged  cemeteries  there  are 
neither  fences,  hedges,  or  any  other  enclosures ; 
inconspicuous  stones  being  used*  to  mark  the 
corners  of  the  lots.  In  such  cases  the  plant- 
ing is  all  a  part  of  one  general  plan,  with- 
out the  intrusion  of  individual  tastes  to  mar  its 
unity.  Cemeteries  like  these  are  rare,  aud  much 
more  commonly  each  lot  is  arranged 
and  decorated  according  to  the  views 
of  the  owner.  In  planting  of  this  kind, 
shrubs  should  be  chosen  the  expression 
of  which  is  cheerful  and  pleasing,  with- 
out presenting  striking  or  gaudy  colors. 
The  most  useful  shrubs  for  this  purpose 
are  the  low-growing  evergreens;  the 
larger  trees  of  this  character  should  be 
freely  used  in  the  general  planting,  but 
we  now  wish  to  speak  of  those  things 
which  are  left  to  individual  effort. 
Among  the  evergreens  we  include  the 
European  Ivy,  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
them  all.  Where  the  custom  prevails 
of  making  a  mound  over  the  grave,  it 
can  be  covered  with  a  dense  mantle  of 
living  green  by  the  use  of  a  few  plants 
of  Ivy.  Most  of  the  Junipers  are  use- 
ful, and  give  us  a  great  variety  in  bight, 
from  the  Prostrate  Juniper,  which  lies 
flat  upon  the  ground,  to  moderate  sized 
trees.  The  Torreya  of  Florida  is  hardy 
at  the  North  and  makes  a  beautiful, 
large  shrub.  The  Dwarf  Pine  (Pinus 
pumilio)  and  some  other  low-growing 
kinds,  are  useful.  The  different  Arbor 
VitEes  give  us  quite  a  variety  in  color 
and  size.  The  Golden  Arbor  Vita  (Bio- 
ta orientalis  aurca),  is  most  beautiful, 
and  our  native  Arbor  Vitee  (Thuja  occi- 
dentalu)  has  varied  so  much  that  we 
have  a  dozen  or  so  of  named  varieties. 
The  Yews,  which  have  been  used  for 
ages  for  this  purpose,  are  some  of  them 
hardy;  our  native  variety  (Taxus  bac- 
cata,  nar.  Canadensis)  improves  greatly 
in  cultivation.  All  the  above  are  to  be 
had  at  any  nursery  at  moderate  prices. 
Deciduous  shrubs  present  a  long  list 
from  which  to  select,  and  wc  enumerate  a  few  of 
thereadily  obtainable  ones.  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
the  double  variety  of  Deutzia  crenata ;  Daphne 
Cneorum;  several  of  the  Mock  Oranges  or 
Syriugas  (Philaddphus);  Spiraeas  in  great  num- 
ber; White  Persian  Lilacs ;  several  Viburnums, 
native  and  foreign ;  the  Clethra  of  our  own 
swamps ;  Honeysuckles  of  the  upright  kiud  ; 
Weigelas,  and  many  others,  both  wild  and  exotic. 


The  Prickly-fruited  Gherkin. 


Among  the  odd  vegetables  cultivated  by  the 
curious  is  the  Prickly-fruited  Gherkin,  known 
also  as  the  Jamaica  and  West  India  Cucumber. 
It  is  unlike  the  common  cucumber  in  appear- 
ance, and,  indeed,  belongs  to  a  different  species, 
Cucumis  Angaria.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
two  inches  loug  and  a  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  across.  The  surface  is  thickly  covered  with 
soft  spines,  pale  green,  but  of  a  clear  yellow 
when  fully  ripe.  The  seeds  are  numerous  and 
small.    The  principal  use  is  in  the  green  state 
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for  pickles,  for  which  it  is  prized  by  some.  A 
correspondent,  whose  name  we  have  mislaid, 
says:  "The  West  India  Burr  Gherkin,  or  Oyster 
Gherkin,  is  easily  raised.  Plant  in  hills  3  or  4 
feet  apart  like  other  cucumbers,  say  twenty 
seeds  in  a  hill,  for  the  small  black  fleas  are  very 
fond  of  them;  thin  out  to  two  plants.  They 
are  generally  made  into  pickles,  but  are  much 
better  and  more  wholesome  cooked.  Cut  in 
two  and  boil,  and  season  a3  may  be  desired." 
The  term  Gherkin  is  properly  applied  to  a  small 
pickled  cucumber.  We  know  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  farmer  who  wished  to  raise  cucumbers 
for  pickles  sent  to  a  seedsman  for  the  seeds  of 
Gherkins  and  received  those  of  this  plant  He 
did  not  find  out  the  mistake  until  his  acre  of 
plants  began  to  bear  this  small,  prickly  fruit. 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  it.— 3d  Article. 

In  procuring  vines  it  is  best  to  get  good  one- 
year-old  plan's — older  plants,  or  layers,  may  be 


equally  good  in  certain  cases,  but  not  generally 
so.  The  manner  of  planting  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  Notes  for  the  Month.  The  vin 
sists  of  a  mass  of  roots  attached  to  a  gi 
less  length  of  stem.  If  the  variety  is  rare  the 
stem  will  have  but  two  or  three  buds,  b  it.  ofti  a 
it  will  be  two  or  three  feet  long.  If  a  long 
vine,  cut  it  off  to  three  buds  before  planting. 
The  questions  will  be  asked,  "  What  for  ?  Why 
not  let  all  the  buds  remain  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
rutting  away  so  much  vine?''  It  does  seem 
unnecessary  to  destroy  such  an  amount  of 
growth,  and  the  questions  are  natural  oni  -.  An 
answer  to  them  is  to  answer  the  query  of  "Why 
prune  at  all?"  Upon  pruning,  and  pruning  in- 
telligently, the  whole  success  of  vine  growing 
depends.  If  a  young  vine,  three,  four,  or  more 
feet  in  length,  were  planted,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case,  left  to  itself,  most  of  the  buds  would  throw 
out  shoots,  the  uppermost  being  the  most  vigor- 
ous. The  next  year  nearly  all  of  the  buds  on  this 

■  .  J.  wo  ild  push,  and  another  Bet  ol 
v  i  uld  ripen  into  canes.  Each  year,  the  upper- 
mo  '  being  the  strongest,  we  should  have 
the  new  growth  farther  and  farther  from  the 
root.  Il  has  already  been  shown  that  the  fruit 
is  produced  only  on  the  new  shoots,  and  that 
after  a  shoot  has  ripened  into  a  cane  it  pro  luce  ; 
no  more  fruit,  though  it  bea^a  buds  which  will 
give  rise  to  fruit-bearing  shoots.    There  is,  then, 


in  a  vine  left  to  itself,  a  yearly  accumulation  of 
unproductive  and  useless  wood ;  an  annual  in- 
crease in  the  distance  between  the  fruit-bearing 
shoots  and  the  root ;  and  where  so  many  shoots 
have  to  be  nourished,  they  will  be  weak,  and  the 
fruit,  consequently,  of  inferior  quality.  There 
are  other  reasons  for  pruning,  but  these  are 
sufficient.  Compare  a  vine,  tig.  5,  which  haa 
been  allowed  to  grow  upon  a  tree  at  will,  with 
figure  6,  a  vine  trained  by  one  of  the  simple 
methods,  and  the  difference  will  be  manifest. 
To  return  to  the  treatment  of 
the  young  vine  at  plaining, 
which  was  to  be  cut  back  to 
three  buds.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  get  the  vine  well 
established,  with  a  good  root 
and  strong  canes.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  young  vine  to 
produce  several  shoots,  we 
leave  but  three  binis,  and 
when  these  have  fairly  started, 
rub  off  all  but  the  strongest 
one.  The  object  in  leaving 
three  buds  is  to  guard  against 
any  accident.  All  the  nutri- 
ment that  would  have  gone 
into  several  buds  is  here  di- 
rected to  one,  and  the  shoot 
will  make  a  rapid  growth, 
and  at  the  cud  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  from  four  to  ten 
or  more  feet  long.  It  will  be 
just  such  a  shoot  as  was  de- 
scribed in  February,  but  be- 
ing a  young  vine  will  have  no  fruit.  It 
must  be  kept  tied  up  to  a  stake  as  it  grows. 
Laterals  will  be  produced  at  each  leaf,  as  de- 
scribed last  month.  These,  if  left,  will  produce 
a  number  of  s :  Whether  they  should 

be  allowed  to  grow  at  will  on  a  young  vine,  or 
be  stopped  in  their  growth,  is  a  point  upon  which 
cultivators  differ.  Those  who  allow  them  to 
grow  do  so  in  the  belief  that  the  young  plant 
needs  all  the  leaves  to  ail  in  forming  a  strong 
cane  and   root,  ■   who   check  their 

growth  and  thus  diminish  the  leaf  surface, 
claim  that  the  remai  become  larger, 

more  robust,  and  hence  more  capable  of  resist- 
ing disease,  and  though  the  number  of  leaves 
is  less,  a  more  efficient  surface  of  foliage  is  ob- 
ed  on  the  whole.    Besides  this  the  whole 
h   of   the  cane  ripens    more  thoroughly. 
In  large  vineyards  perhaps  t lie  advantages 
gained   by    chec!      ;  the   laterals,  do  not  war- 
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rant  the  expense,  but  otherwise  we  think  it 
preferable  to  do  so.  The  lateral  was  described 
last  month,  and  for  convenience  we  reproduce 
the  figure  here.     This  (fig.  7)  shows  a  node  with 


its  leaf,  dormant  bud,  and  lateral.  If  the  lateral 
were  broken  entirely  off,  the  bud,  which  should 
have  remained  quiet,  would  push ;  this  is  not 
only  not  desirable,  but  injurious  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  vine.  When  the  lateral  has 
grown  so  long  that  two  or  three  leaves  are  visi- 
ble, all  but  the  lower  one  are  to  be  removed  by 
pinching  off  the  tender  shoot  with  the  thumb  and 
linger,  as  at  a,  in  the  figure.  The  leaf  that  is 
left  will  soon  increase  in  size,  and  at  its  axil  a 
bud  will  push,  the  growth  from  which  is  to  be 
in  turn  pinched  back  to  one  leaf  (see  b  in  the 
figure)  and  should  another  growth  start  from 
t li Is,  pinch  it  at  c,  and  so  on.  Two  or  three 
pinchings  arc  all  that  is  generally  required. 
The  whole  care  the  first  year  is  to  secure  a 
single  cane  as  strong  and  well-ripened  as  possi- 
ble, Willi  wellrdeveloped  buds  and  a  correspond- 
ingly well-ripened  root.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  the  ground  is  to  be  kept  clean, 
and  the  surface  open  by  cultivation.  The  young 
vine  being  in  tlus  condition,  what  is  next  to  be 
done  with  it?  When  the  leaves  havo  fallen,  cut 
again  down  to  three  buds.  Just,  here  is  where  the 
novice  is  apt  to  fail ;  he  has  devoted  all  one  sum- 
mer to  his  vine,  it  has  a  beautiful  cane,  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  why  should  it  not 
be  left  to  grow  larger  and  finer  another  year,  and, 
it  may  be,give  some  fruit  ?  It  is  a  natural  feeling, 
and  it  requires  some  faith  to  believe  that  good 
will  come  of  thus  destroying  what  has  been 
produced  with  so  much  care.  If  one  desires  a 
good  vine,  no  matter  what  is  to  be  the  future 
method  of  training,  the  second  year  must,  like 
the  fust,  be  given  to  the  growth  of  a  single  cane. 
Therefore  in  the  autumn  down  it  goes  to  thri  a 
buds,  a  shoot  from  one  of  which  is  trained  and 
cared  for,  as  already  described,  the  next  spring. 
This  one  shoot  having  all  to  itself  the  root  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  shared  I13'  many 
shoots,  will  push  wiih  great  vigor,  and  form  a 
much  finer  cane  than  the  year  before,  and  the 
vine  maybe  considered  as  established,  and  a 
subject  for  any  of  the  modes  of  training  that  wo 
may  hereafter  illustrate.  It,  however,  the  second 
\  e  ;'  grow  th  has  been  a  weak  one,  the  cutting 
back  process  must  be  repeated  until  a  strong 
cane,   a   half   inch    in    diameter,   is   obtained. 

About  Lawns  and  Grass  Plots. 

No  matter  how  fine  the  trees  and  shrubs,  or 
how  beautiful  the  (lowers,  these  do  not  show  half 
tin  ir  beauty  unless  set  off  by  a  carpet  of  gra?^. 
It  is  one  of  those  embellishments  that,  are  with- 
in reach  of  almost  every  one,  an  1  coi 
more  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  place,  lib  it  small 
or  large,  than  anything  else.  Any  well-kept 
surface  of  grass  near  the  house  is  called  a 
lawn,  but  those  who  do  not  like  to  be  preten- 
tious call  their  smaller  areas  grass  plots.  Whether 
large  or  small,  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory 
the  work  must  be  done  more  thoroughly  than 
it  generally  is.  It  is  true  that  wo  can  point  to 
some  very  tine  examples,  but  much  oftener  the 
surface  presents  inequalities,  the  grass  burns 
out  in  summer,  and  often  unsightly  weeds  get 
such  a  foothold  that  the  lawn,  instead  of  being 
a  pleasure,  is  a  nuisance.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion that  grass  will  grow  anywhere  and  on 
any  kind  of  soil,  while  the  fact  is  that  the  land 
that  is  to  bear  grass  that  will  be  undisturbed 
for  many  years  needs  very  thorough  preparation. 
Draining  is  in  most  cases  advisable,  and  deep 
working  of  the  soil  absolutely  essential.  Small 
places  may  he  trenched,  but  larger  ones  are 
worked  with  the  plow  and  subsoiler.  An 
abundance  of  good  manure  should  be  applied, 
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the  soil  prepared  as  thoroughly  as  for  a  garden 
crop.  Levelling  must  be  attended  to — not  that 
the  whole  surface  should  be  a  dead  level,  but 
there  must  be  no  inequalities  of  surface.  The 
ground  being  manured,  plowed,  harrowed,  lev- 
elled, and  rolled,  is  ready  for  the  seed.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  delay  sowing  the  seed  for  a  few 
days,  to  allow  any  unevenness  in  the  prepara- 
tion to  show  itself,  in  which  case  hollows 
must  be  filled  up  and  the  surface  again  rolled. 

Where  the  laud  is  weedy  it  is  a  frequent 
custom  to  devote  it  the  first  year  to  potatoes  or 
other  hoed  crop.  On  poor  land,  for  which 
there  is  not  sufficient  manure,  it  is  well  to  turn 
under    green    crops    to   aid    in    fertilizing  it. 

Any  kind  of  spring  grain  may  be  sown,  and 
before  it  comes  into  blossom,  turn  it  under  with 
a  dressing  of  lime,lhen  sow  grain  again  and  plow 
under  the  green  crop  as  before,  and  after  level- 
ling and  harrowing,  sow  grass  seed  in  the  fall. 

The  kind  of  seed  to  be  used  is  of  much  im- 
portance. The  imported  ''lawn  grass"  mix- 
tures arc  generally  unsatisfactory ;  we  have  tried 
them  several  times,  and  obtained  only  a  sward 
of  white  clover.  We  know  of  successful  lawns 
made  with  only  one  kind  of  grass,  either  the 
June  grass,or  Kentucky  Blue-grass,  as  it.  is  called, 
(Poa  praiensU),  or  Red-top  (Agrostis  vulgaris). 
The  Red-top  makes  the  most  velvety  turf,  but 
the  June  or  Blue-grass  stands  the  summer  better. 

Meehan  recommends  a  mixture  of  one-third 
Ray-grass  (Loliumperenne)  and  two-thirds  June 
grass.  We  have  not  seen  this  used,  but  it  is 
given  on  good  authority.  Some  recommend  a 
mixture  containing  Timothy;  this  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  the  tendency  of  that  grass  is  to 
form  strong  tussocks  which  soon  make  an  un- 
even surface  to  the  lawn.  The  quantity  of  seed 
is  a  point  upon  which  practice  differs.  Thick 
seeding  is  undoubtedly  advantageous,  but  it 
may  be  overdone.  Perhaps  three  bushels  to  the 
acre  may  be  given  as  the  medium.  Some  add 
white  clover  to  the  grass  seed,  and  others,  again, 
add  a  small  proportion  of  the  seed  of  the  Sweet- 
scented  Vernal-grass  for  the  sake  of  the  pleas- 
ant odor  given  off  when  the  grass  is  mown. 
When  the  lawn  is  made  in  spring  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  sow  grain  with  the  grass,  as  is  some- 
times done,  though  it  is  beneficial  when  the 
lawn  is  seeded  in  the  fall.  The  subsequent  man- 
agement of  Hie  lawn  as  well  as  the  turfing 
of  small  plots  must  be  left  for  another  article. 


The  Ked  Cedar, 


Tin'  Red  Cedar  is  a  much  more  important  tree 
at  the  West  than  people  at  the  Bast  have  any 
idea  of.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  lias 
an  appearance  of  thrift  and  vigor  that  would 
surprise  one  who  had  only  seen  it  along  the 
ird.  It  is  in  such  request,  not  only  for 
Ornamental  planting,  but  for  the  economical  pur- 
pose of  shelter,  to  both  of  which  uses  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited,  that  great  interest  is  felt  in  its 
propagation.  The  seeds,  as  planted  ordinarily, 
will  stay  in  the  ground  two,  and  sometimes  three 
years  before  they  germinate.  Mr.  Samuel  Ed- 
wards, of  Illinois,  recommends  mixing  th ed 

with  moistened  ashes,  with  the  view  o£  making 
them  more  permeable  to  moisture.  Mr.  F.  Lee, 
of  Clark  Co.,  Ill,  thinks  he  has  a  better  and 
mode.  Be  says:  "  Put  in  a  sack  as  much 
seed  as  you  wish  to  grow,  place  the  sack  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  about,  live  minutes.  Take  them  out  and  rub 
with  the  hands  to  remove  the  pulp,  and  Hie 
seeds  are  ready  to  put  in  the  ground ;  plant  in 
drills  a  foot  apart,  in  soil  where  clay  predomin- 


ates, on  the  shady  side  of  a  fence  running  east 
and  west.  The  shade  of  the  fence  keeps  the 
ground  moist.  I  have  seen  my  mother  grow 
hundreds  of  cedars  by  this  simple  process.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  about  March  1st  in  this 
latitude  (39°);  farther  north,  later  would   do." 


The  Quince— Culture  and  Varieties. 

"Quinces  are  a  profitable  fruit,  why  do  you 
not  oftener  recommend  them  to  be  planted?" 
writes  some  one.  It  would  be  much  more  to  the 
purpose  if  we  were  to  advise  care  of  them  after 
they  are  planted.  Generally  a  quince  tree  is 
little  else  than  a  nuisance  !  Planted  in  a  low 
corner  and  left  to  itself,  it  forms  any  amount  of 
suckers,  and  these,  with  the  interlaced  branches, 
make  a  thicket  rather  than  a  tree.  Young  trees 
need  a  few  years'  care  in  training  and  pruning, 
and  then  they  form  beautiful  objects,  whether  m 
flower  or  in  fruit.  The  popular  notion  that  the 
quince  needs  a  very  moist  soil  is  a  mistake ;  set 
the  young  trees  in  good,  rich,  deeply  worked 
soil,  such  as  is  fit  for  other  trees,  cultivate  well, 


rea's  seedling  quince. 

manure  if  needed,  and  they  will  pay.  The  ap- 
plication of  an  occasional  dressing  of  salt  is  said, 

on  good  authority,  to  be  beneficial.  Twelve  feet. 
apart  each  way  is  the  usual  distance  for  the 
quince.  The  treat  incut  of  the  young  tree  will 
depend  upon  the  bight  at  which  the  head  is  de- 
sired. A  young  pnince  tree,  as  sent  from  the 
nursery,  is  usually  very  twiggy  and  unpromising 
in  appearance.  For  a  low-headed  tree  cut  off 
all  the  lower  branches  so  as  to  get  a  clean  stem 
for  18  inch  ;  above  that  select  four  of  the  best 
branches  that  are  evenly  distributed  around  the 
stem,  and  shorten  these  to  three  buds  each; 
(ait  all  tie-  resl  away,  lop  included.  Suckers  and 
all  growths  that  push,other  than  those  from  these 
buds,  are  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  thus  is  secured  a 


basis  upon  which  to  form  an  evenly  balanced 
and  open  head.  For  a  head  higher  up,  a  single 
straight  stem  must  be  trained.  If  the  nursery 
tree  is  crooked,  let  it  grow  a  year,  and  next  spring 
cut  it  down  to  near  the  ground,  allowing  but  a 
single  shoot  to  grow.  This  must  be  kept  tied 
to  a  stake  as  if  it  were  a  vine!  The  next  spring 
shorten  it  back  to  a  good  b«  :.  cut  back  the  side 
shoots  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  tie  the  upper 
shoot  to  the  stake  for  a  leader.  When  a  good 
self-supporting  stem  is  obtained  by  this  manage- 
ment, the  head  may  be  formed  at  the  hight  of 
three  feet.  The  variety  most  common  is  the 
Apple  quince;  the  Pear  quince  is  also  much 
grown.  Pomologists  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  better  of  the  two,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  seedlings  have  been  produced  differ- 
ing somewdiat  in  quality.  The  Portugal  is  es- 
teemed better  than  either,  but  is  a  poor  beater. 
The  Angers,  the  variety  so  much  used  for  pear 
stocks,  is  said  to  give  a  good  fruit,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom grown  for  this  purpose.  It  is  singular  that 
so  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  produco 
new  varieties  of  this  old  and  generally  valued 
fruit.  The  only  one  that  has  of  late  years  ap- 
peared in  our  fruit 
lists  is  Rea's  Seed- 
ling, which  originat- 
ed in  Green  Co.,  N. 
Y.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  va- 
riety in  the  grounds 
of  Ellwanger&  Ear- 
ly; the  tree  is  a 
good  grower,  a  good 
bearer;  the  fruit 
large,  fair,  ami  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  We 
give  an  engraving 
of  a  specimen  ob- 
tained at  the  lime. 
The  quince,  except 
the  Portugal,  is 
readily  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  any 
one  can  grow  young 
trees  witli  but  little 
trouble.  It  is  best  to 
select  the  cuttings 
from  bearing  trees, 
the  quality  of  the 
fruit  of  which  is 
known ;  they  should 
be  about  afoot  long, 
and  from  wood  of 
last  year's  growth. 
These  tire  best  cut 
in  autumn  and  kept 
buried  during  the 
winter,  but  fair  suc- 
cess may  be  had  with 
spring  set  cuttings 
in  a  bed  tin!  can  be  watered  in  ease  of  drouth. 
See  note  on  Planting  Cuttings  in  March  "Basket." 
Prune  neglected  and  unfruitful  trees  into  shape 
and  give  them  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and  dig 
out  borers,  which  are  apt  to  trouble  the  quince. 


Peach  Culture. 

New  laud  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  pro- 
duce grain  en  ;  I  lected, 
as  the  trees  come  into  bearing  soon,  but  those 
on  heavy  soil,  if  well  drained,  last  longer.  Sit- 
uation has  much  to  do  mi  li  sue  ess;  a  cold 
much  below  z.ao  will  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
flower  buds,  especially  if  the  cold  occurs  just 
after  a  warm  spell.     So  uncertain   is  the  crop 
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from  this  and  other  causes  that  cultivators  think 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  have  two  good  crops 
in  five  years.  Ordinarily  the  laud  is  plowed  as 
for  grain,  hut  deep  working  would  be  much 
better.  Twenty  feet  apart  is  the  usual  distance 
for  planting.  Before  planting,  the  trees  should 
be  examined  for  any  signs  of  the  borer,  and  if 
found,  the  grub  must  be  cut  out.  The  trees 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  distance  at  which  it  is 
desired  to  form  the  head.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  head  the  trees  at  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  but  some  form  it  much  lower.  The 
spaces  between  the  trees  are  cultivated  in  corn, 
potatoes,  or  other  crops,  aud  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  sow  buckwheat  in  the 
orchard.  The  trees  usually  come  into 
bearing  the  third  year  afterplauting,  when 
the  growing  of  crops  is  discontinued,  but 
weeds  are  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the 
plow  and  harrow.  In  ordinary  culture 
but  little  pruning  is  done,  except  to  re- 
move broken  and  diseased  limbs,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  pay  to  shorten 
in  the  new  growth,  not  only  in  increased 
frnitfulness,  but  in  the  greater  longevity 
of  the  tree.  When  the  peach  is  allowed 
to  grow  without  shortening  the  limbs, 
they  elongate  and  the  tree  becomes  strag- 
gling, and  the  fruit  being  borne  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  they  often 
break  down  with  the  weight.  By  cutting 
off  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  previous  sea- 
son's growth  each  spring,  and  at  the  same 
time  thinning  out  crowded  or  useless 
shoots,  a  round,  compact  head  is  formed, 
and  a  supply  of  young  wood — which  is 
necessary  to  continued  frnitfulness — is 
maintained.  Besides  the  injury  from  ex- 
treme cold,  the  cultivator  has  to  contend 
with  the  curl,  the  yellows,  and  the  borer. 
Good  cultivation  is  the  best  preventive 
of  the  curl.  The  yellows  is  less  liable  to 
appear  on  new  land,  but  wherever  it  ap- 
pears the  only  remedy  is  to  convert  the 
tree  into  fire-wood.  Various  plans  have 
been  devised  to  keep  the  borers  out.  One 
is  to  make  a  bank  of  earth  a  foot  high 
around  the  trees  in  June,  and  level  it  just 
before  it  freezes ;  another  is  to  draw 
the  earth  away  from  the  tree  so  as  to 
uncover  the  collar  aud  upper  portion  of 
the  large  roots  ;  in  either  case  the  object 
is  to  expose  the  borers,  which  have  not 
yet  entered  the  tree,  to  the  attacks  of 
birds  and  to  freezing.  Wrapping  with 
paper  or  other  protecting  material,  and 
other  devices  for  preventing  the  borer 
from  entering,  have  been  suggested.  None 
nl'  these  will  do  away  with  the  neces 
sity  for  watchfulness.  Whenever  the  gum 
exudes,  the  borer  is  to  be  be  looked  for; 
cut  it  out  at  once  with   the  knife  or  gouge. 

Varieties  are  numerous,  and  each  peach  re- 
gion has  some  peculiar  to  itself,  or  old  sorts 
under  local  names.  The  selection  of  one  grow- 
er in  Southern  New  Jersey  is  Troth's  Early, 
Walter's  Early,  Marker's  Seedling,  Oldrnixon 
Free,  Ketchell's  Favorite,  Crawford's  Early, 
Crawford's  Late,  aud  Stump  of  the  World. 
This  list  does  not  include  Hale's  Early,  earlier 
by  ten  days  than  Troth's,  nor  Early  York,  nor 
Honest  John,  Ward's  Late,  and  others  that  are 
much  grown  iu  New  Jersey,  The  late  Mr. 
White's  selection  for  the  South  is  Early  Tillot- 
son,  Crawford's  Early,  Stump  of  the  World,  Old- 
rnixon Cling,  Washington  Cling,  Heath  Cling. 

The  Missouri  Horticultural  Socic'v  r<rrntl\ 
discussed  Peaches,  and  a  committee  reported  a 
useful  table  of  the  times  of  ripening  of  the 


different  varieties  at  St.  Louis.  Of  course  the 
times  given  will  be  earlier  than  iu  less  favored 
localities,  but  the  differences  will  remain  about 
the  same.  Hale's  Early,  July  20th;  Troth's 
Early,  July  30th ;  Large  Early  York,  Aug.  7th ; 
Yellow  Rareripe  and  Crawford's  Early,  Aug. 
10th;  Oldrnixon  Free,  Aug.  20th ;  Oldrnixon 
Cling,  Aug.  25th ;  President  and  Morris  White, 
left  blank  ;  Stump  of  the  World,  Aug.  30th ; 
Columbia,  Sept.  5th;  Crawford's  Late,  Sept. 
10th;  Washington  Cling,  Sept.  15th;  Ward's 
Late  and  Late  Admirable,  Sept.  20th;  Smock 
and  La  Grange,  Sept,  35tU  j  Heath,  Sept,  30th. 


THE  LEATHER-LEAF — (Cassandra  iv.hjcidahi.) 

The  Leather-Leaf. — (Cassandra  calyculata.) 

In  April  there  may  be  found  along  the  edges 
of  swamps  aud  in  boggy  meadows  a  little  shrub, 
the  Leather-leaf,  with  flowers  of  such  a  pure 
white,  and  altogether  so  neat  and  attractive  in 
its  appearance,  that  one  is  tempted  to  gather  it, 
even  at  the  risk  of  wet  feet.  It  has  always  been 
a  great  favorite  with  us,  as  it  not  only  comes  very 
early  in  the  spring,  but  is  one  of  the  few  of  our 
wild  flowers  that  will  allow  us  to  anticipate 
their  reason  of  bloom  by  forcing  in  a  warm 
room.  The  buds  of  the  Leather-leaf  are  formed 
the  preceding  summer,  and  are  ready  to  open 
on  a  slight  provocation.  A  handful  of  the 
branches  gathered  in  mid-winter  will  flower  in 
perfection  if  placed  in  aglassof  water  iu-doors. 

The  Cassandra,  which    is  a  much  prettier 


name  than  Leather-leaf,  is  quite  common  at  the 
East  and  North  ;  it  is  a  branching  shrub,  from 
2  to  4  feet  high,  with  thick,  dusty  looking  leaves, 
which  remain  upon  the  branches  all  winter  un- 
til the  flowers  open.  The  little  egg-shaped, 
white  flowers  are  borne  iuthe  axils  of  the  leaves 
along  the  branches,  and  form  a  one-sided  cluster. 
The  engraving  shows  a  flowering  branch  of  the 
natural  size.  This  species  is  prized  in  England, 
where  it  is  found  in  collections  of  "American 
plants,"  but  it  is  seldom  seen  iu  cultivation  in 
our  gardens.  A  friend  succeeds  in  growing  it  by 
using  a  plenty  of  muck  in  the  soil.  With  a  little 
pains  to  imitate  in  a  measure  the  natural 
condition  of  the  plant,  this  early  flower- 
ing shrub  could  no  doubt  be  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  wdth  success.  This  was 
formerly  called   Andromeda    calyculata. 

Save  the  Earliest. — We  have  often 
advised  those  who  save  their  own  seed 
to  select  the  earliest  and  best.  "J.  G.  O," 
of  Wickford,  R.  I.,  a  gentleman  who  gives 
us  a  case  in  point,  though  at  the  advanced 
age  of  87,  still  keeps  up  an  interest  in 
gardening.  "I  have  cultivated  one  kind 
of  peas,  called  the  Early  Junes,  thirty- 
two  years,  and  have  the  date  of  plant- 
ing and  first  picking  each  year.  The  last 
ten  years  they  have  averaged  four  and 
a  half  days  earlier  than  the  first  ten, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  method  of  se- 
lecting the  seed.  Instead  of  saving  all 
that  grows  on  a  portion  of  the  vines,  I 
save  the  first  setting  of  the  whole,  and 
pick  them  as  soon  as  fully  ripe.  The  Early 
Junes  are  very  prolific,  grow  about  3'|a 
feet  high,  aud  have  not  increased  in  bight 
since  the  first  planting.  Of  the  many  va- 
rieties of  "Extra  Early's,"  annually  adver- 
tised, I  have  tried  several  sorts  iu  order 
to  get  an  earlier  kind,  but  all  my  trials 
have  proved  failures.  The  Dan.  O'Rourke 
came  the  nearest,  but  they  were  at  least 
three  days    behind,   and    less  prolific." 


The  Sebec  Potato.— Doct.  B.  H. 
Stevens,  Essex,  Conn.,  writes:  "Last 
spring  I  sent  to  Maine  and  got  a  quan- 
tity of  the  Early  Sebec  potatoes,  and 
found  them  large  and  handsome.  I  plant- 
ed as  directed,  putting  only  two  eyes  in 
a  hill;  I  think  I  could  not  have  used 
more  than  3  barrels  to  the  acre.  They 
started  early  and  grew  well.  There  were 
vines  enough,  and  I  sometimes  thought 
that  cutting  to  one  eye  would  have  done 
as  well.  They  were  fit  to  dig  10th  to  15th 
July,  (that  was  early  with  us  last  season). 
I  bad  from  one  acre  300  bushels  of 
largc,smooth,  handsome  potatoes.  I  plant- 
ed the  Early  Goodrich  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  yield  was  about  the  same;  it  is  not  as  ear- 
ly, not  as  good  eating,  not  as  fine,  and  with 
more  small  ones.  The  Sebee  we  think  with 
us  the  best  early  potato  that  grows.  It  re- 
sembles the  Mercer,  and  it  has  the  same  pink 
streak  running  through  it  when  cut.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  Sebec.  It  did  nobly 
with  us  last  season,  and  gave  us  a  large  \  ield, 
while  almost  all  other  kinds  failed."  This  va- 
riety, which  is  quite  popular  "Down  East,"  is 
not  as  generally  known  as  its  merits  deserve. 
It  was  figured  in  our  Horticultural  Annual  for 
1867,  where  it  is  highly  commended  by  Mr. 
Burr  ami  Mr.  Gregory.  Mr.  O.  says  that  the 
Sebec  will  admit  of  being  dug  earlier  iu  propor- 
tion to  the  maturity  it  has  attained  than  will 
the  Early  Goodrich,  and  is  excellent  and  prolific. 
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TOE   MTOEMlLlBo 

(jy  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "gasket "  pages.) 

The  Game  of  Croquet. 


Fig.  1. — THE   MALLET. 


These  sunny  days  antl  the  springing  grass  remind 
us  pleasantly  of  the  mallets  and  hoops  that  were 
laid  aside  only  with  the  late  frosts.  The  popularity 
of  croquet  (pronounced  cro-kay)  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for.  It  is  one  of  the  few  outdoor  games 
which  hoth  sexes  can 
share.  The  implements 
used  in  the  pastime  are 
simple  and  cheap,  the 
field  for  its  enjoyment  is 
the  yard  or  lawn  adjoin- 
ing the  home,  the  exer- 
cise is  gentle,  and  facili- 
tates rather  than  hinders 
conversation.  Itis  always 
at  hand — a  pleasant  relax- 
ation for  young  and  old. 
It  is  licit  known  in  cities 
and  Villages.  Many  think 
it  deserves  a  wider  range 
in  the  country,  where  the 
people  work  quite  as  hard, 
and  need  quite  as  much 
a  cheerful  recreation.  All 
the  materials  of  the  game 
can  be  got  up  by  auy  skill- 
ful boy  who  can  use  a 
lathe  and  handle  a  brush. 

The  Mallet  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  player,  fig.  1, 
requires  a  thin,  round  handle  about  three  feet  in 
length  ;  the  head  say  5  inches  long,  and  21  £  inches  in 
diameter — smaller  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends. 
The  bottom  of  the  handles  should  be  painted  with 
different  colors  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  balls. 
It  takes  eight  of  these  mallets  to  play  a  full  game. 
The  Balls  are  also  eight  in  number,  and  should  be 
painted  with  a  single  stripe,  or  all  oyer,  of  the  follow- 
ing colors :  blue,  pink,  black,  yellow,  brown,  orange, 
green,  red.  They  should  be  about  eight  inches  in 
circumference,  perfectly  round,  and  should  be  made 
of  hard  wood,  maple,  cherry,  oak,  ash,  or  walnut. 
The  Hoops,  ten  in  number,  are  made  of  iron, 
about  16  inches  high  and  twelve  wide,  and  painted 
white,  for  convenience  in  seeing,  if  the  game  should 
lie  prolonged  into  the  twilight,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens. Wire  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  answer 
a  good  purpose.  Rods  of  wood  might  be  used,  but 
they  are  not  as  durable  and  are  not  recommended. 
The  Tljrf.;,  two  in  number,  should  be  about  24 
inches  high,  and  sharpened  for  driving  into  the 
ground.  The  upper  end  is  marked  with  8  divisions, 
as  seen  in  fig.  3,  by 
painting  in  colors  to 
correspond  with  the 
balls.  This  arrange- 
ment of  colors  is  to 
I  distinguish  the  two 
sides  in  playing,  the 
alternate  colors  being 
matched  against  one 
another.  This  arrange- 
ment brings  the  light 
colored  balls  on  one 
side,  and  the  dark  up- 
on the  other.  The 
arena,  or  spot  for  play- 
ing, is  a  matter  of 
some  importance. 
Any  smooth  turf  will 
answer,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  it  graded 
perfectly  level  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  gives  a  much  better  chance  for  skill- 
ful playing.  Make  the  turf  thick  by  top-dressing 
and  frequent  mowing,  and  it  will  last  much  longer. 
The  game  begins  by  choosing  sides,  the  captain  of 
one  side  taking  the  blue  ball  and  mallet,  and  the 
captain  of  the  other  side  the  pink,  and  soon  in  due 
order.  Eight  can  play,  or  any  smaller  number  down 
to  two.     If  only  two  play  they  can  use  two  balls 


Fig.  2. — croquet  ground. 


each,  playing  them  alternately.  The  hoops  maybe 
arranged  in  either  of  three  orders,  shown  in  figs.  2, 
3,  or  4.  The  playing  begins  at  the  spot  or  foot  of 
the  arena,  and  the  object  is  to  drive  the  balls 
through  all  the  hoops  in 
the  direction  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  and  ar- 
rows, and  to  strike  the 
two  posts.  The  side  all  of 
whose  members  do  this 
first  wins  the  game.  To 
"  croquet "  is  to  put  your 
own  ball  against  the  one 
you  have  hit,  and  holding 
it  firmly  with  the  foot, 
strike  it  with  the  mallet 
and  seud  off  the  ball  it 
touches  by  the  communi- 
cated force.  As  you  can 
"croquet"  friend  or  foe 
and  help  or  hinder  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  this  croquet-  Fig.  3.  croquet  ground. 
ing  becomes  a  very  important  part  of  the  game. 
The  captain  holding  the  blue  ball  places  it  in  any 
direction,  twelve  inches  from  the  starting  stake, 
and  with  a  blow  tries  to  drive  it  through  the  first 
hoop.  It  is  his  stroke  as  long  as  he  drives  the  ball 
through  a  hoop.  When  he  fails,  the  captain  on  the 
other  side  plays,  and  it  is  his  stroke  if  he  drive  his 
ball  through  a  hoop,  or  hit  his  enemy's  ball.  The 
hitting  is  called  "roqueting,"  and  gives  him  the 
privilege  of  croqueting,  which  he  does  by  sending 
his  enemy's  ball  as  far  off  the  track  as  possible. 
When  he  has  missed,  the  other  players  follow  in 
the  order  in  which  the  colors  are  marked  upon  the 
post.  Until  a  player  has  gone  through  the  first 
hoop,  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  an  extra  turn,  if  his 
ball  hit  that  of  another.  The  player  who  reaches 
the  turning  post  first  has  great  advantage  for  a  time, 
for  as  soon  as  he  touch- 
es it  he  commences  his 
return  journey,  and 
meeting  the  other  play- 
ers on  their  road  to  the 
farthest  part  of  their 
journey,  he  is  able  to 
croquet  them  and  con- 
siderably impede  their 
progress.  When  a  play- 
er has  passed  through 
all  the  hoops  he  be- 
comes "a  rover,"  and 
is  privileged  to  rove 
about  all  the  ground, 
croqueting  bis  friends 
and  foes.  A  good  player,  when  thus  situated, 
can  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  his  side, 
and  should  on  no  account  hit  the  starting  or  win- 
ning post  until  all  on  bis  side  have  passed  through 
the  last  hoop.  The  game  grows  most  exciting  as 
the  last  pair  approach  the  winning  post,  when  one 
by  a  dexterous  stroke  hits  it  and  wins  the  game. 
Jhrlor  Croquet  is  played  upon  a  board  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  hoops 
and  posts  as  shown  in  the  diagrams.  The  mallets, 
balls,  and  hoops,  of  course,  have  to  be  much  small- 
er, aud  the  croqueting  must  be  done  by  placing  the 
forefinger,  instead  of  the  foot,  upon  the  ball.  The 
best  boards  have  a  rim  to  them  with  a  steel  wire 
stretched  parallel  to  the  sides  and  ends,  against 
whicli  the  balls  strike  and  rebound.  This  gives 
opportunity  for  much  more  skill  in  the  game. 
The  rules  of  the  game  are  quite  numerous,  aud 
differ  somewhat  in  different  localities.  We  have 
indicated  the  essential  principles  aud  course  of  the 
game,  aud  any  rules  may  be  adopted  that  the  play- 
ers can  agree  upon.  They  are  soon  learned  from 
a  skillful  player,  or  from  little  manuals  that  are  sold 
with  the.  materials  of  the  game — often  separately. 


4.  CROQUET  GROUND. 


A  Convenient  Cooking  Table. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  W.  sends  the  following  account  of  a 
contrivance  which  she  has  found  very  convenient 
in  the  kitchen  of  an  old-fashioned  house,  where  pan- 
tries  and  closets  were   omitted   by   the   builder : 


"  Having  for  several  years  walked  miles  each  day 
while  doing  my  cooking  and  dairy  work,  and  now 
having  the  comfort  of  a  cooking  table  established 
within  eight  steps  of  my  cooking  stove,  I  will  de- 
scribe it,  hoping  some  woman  of  many  steps  may 
be  induced  to  supply  the  need  for  herself.  My  cook- 
ing table  is  eight  feet  long  (it  should  be  nine),  and 
is  placed  in  a  recess  between  the  chimney  and  a 
window,  the  size  of  which  decided  its  leugth.  It  is 
two  feet  seven  inches  high,  and  should  be  two  feet 
three  inches  wide  on  top.  Below,  it  is  enclosed  at  the 
back  and  ends,  and  has  doors  in  front.  It  has  no 
floor,  but  stands  directly  upon  the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  is  movable.  The  enclosed  space  below  is  divided 
into  three  compartments.  The  right  hand  closet 
contains  the  flour  barrel ;  a  door  coming  down  to 
the  floor  opens  to  admit  it,  and  closes  tightly  again 
until  the  next  barrel  is  needed.  Inside,  there  is 
space  to  hang  baking  pans  by  their  rings  on  the 
partitions ;  over  the  flour  barrel  is  a  lid  that  is  raised 
whenever  flour  is  to  be  taken  out ;  the  sieve  and 
seoop  remain  in  the  barrel.  The  lid  is  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  table,  aud  opens  over  the  whole 
width  of  the  flour  compartment.  Above  the  door 
of  the  middle  closet  there  is  a  drawer  without  back 
or  sides,  which  is  the  bread  board.  When  drawn 
out  and  turned  around,  the  front  becomes  a  back, 
and  is  very  useful  in  preventing  the  scattering  of 
flour  in  rolling  pastry,  etc.;  when  returned  to  its 
place  the  roller  can  remain  upon  the  board.  Below 
this  drawer  is  a  closet  with  a  door,  and  ashelf  large 
enough  for  a  pan  of  milk,  or  bowls  and  pudding 
dishes;  below  the  shelf  is  space  for  a  bucket  of 
sugar,  jar  of  lard  or  cream,  and  molasses  jug. 
The  left  hand  closet  has  at  top  a  drawer  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  eggs,  the  other  for 
spices,  yeast  powders,  nutmeg  grater,  cake  cutter, 
etc.;  a  shelf  below  holds  boxes  of  saleratus,  a  bag 
of  salt,  boxes  of  rice  or  tapioca,  jug  of  syrup,  jars 
of  preserves  while  in  use,  etc.,  or  is  an  excellent 
place  to  keep  pies.  I  can  assure  any  woman  who 
has  not  better  conveniences  that  it  is  a  great  saving 
oftime  in  cooking  to  have  all  these  within  reach  of 
her  hand,  without  stepping  from  her  place.  The 
table,  including  its  surface,  being  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  higher  than  a  flour  barrel,  a  short  woman 
cannot  roll  pastry  or  mould  bread  easily  without 
something  to  stand  upon.  I  have  a  narrow  piece 
of  board  about  two  feet  long,  with  two  pieces  of 
inch  board  nailed  across  its  under  side.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  conveniences  of  all,  for  on  a  cold  morn- 
ing when  I  have  biscuit  to  bake,  I  warm  my  wood- 
en cricket  by  the  fire,  and  it  saves  me  from  auy 
uncomfortable  chilliness,  aud  as  the  closet  door 
swings  over  it,  is  not  in  the  way.  The  table  may 
be  of  pine,  and  stained  or  not  in  front,  or  of  black 
walnut.  There  should  lie  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
nailed  upon  the  back  of  the  surface  of  the  table, 
and  one  across  between  the  principal  part  of  the 
table  and  the  flour  division,  to  keep  water  from 
flowing  over  the  back  or  into  the  division  containing 
flour,  when   washing    the   table   after   cooking." 


Household  Ornaments— Pen  Wiper. 

Miss  Lizzie  Holmes,  of  Des  Moines  Co.,  Iowa, 
scuds  us  the  following  sketch  and  description.  (The 
engraver  has  magnified  the  leaf-veins  to  an  unnat- 
ural size,  in  order  to  show  the  stitches.  The  en- 
graving is  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  size  of 
the  article  itself.)  "A  very  pretty  Pen  Wiper  may 
be  made  as  follows:  Cut  two  pieces  of  black,  gray, 
or  brown  cloth,  the  shape  of  the  above  pattern. 
Work  the  veins  on  one  leaf  with  green  silk  or 
worsted,  in  chain  or  herring-bone  stitch,  and  on  the 
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other  with  led.  Then  cut  two  pieces  of  black  silk 
of  the  same  shape,  and  baste  on  the  under  side  of 
each  leaf  as  a  lining;  finish  1  lie  edge  of  each  in  but- 
ton-hole stitch  with  worsted  or  beads.  Cut  half 
a  dozen  leaves  of  some  soft,  black  material,  and  lay 
between  the  two  cover-,  fastening  at  the  stem 
with  a  bow  of  narrow  ribbon,  or  covered  wire." 


Variety  at  the  Table— Two  "Bills  of  Fare." 

Variety  is  said  to  be  the  spice  of  life.  Our  good 
housewives  seem  to  believe  the  adage,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spects food,  for  what,  one  of  them  is  there  who  is  not 
always  worrying  herself  over  the  question,  "what 
shall  I  get  for  breakfast,  or  dinner,  for  a  variety  ?" 
Some  time  since  we  referred  to  the  experience  of  a 
lady  who  kept  three  cards  on  which  she  had  writ  ten 
down,  1st,  The  names  of  articles  always  at  hand, 
and  good  for  breakfast  at  all  seasons;  2d,  Those 
not  so  common  or  not  always  to  be  desired.  The 
other  two  cards,  one  for  noon,  and  the  other  for 
evening,  contained  similar  lists  for  those  meals. 
She  stated  that  it  was  often  a  relief  or  help  to  run 
her  eye  over  the  cards,  and  select  what  she  would 

have,  without  delay Mbs.  A.  M.  Hoffman  sends 

to  the  American  Agriculturist  the  following  pro- 
gramme, or  bill  of  fare,  for  a  week's  meals  during 
two  seasons  of  the  year,  which  we  print  as  sugges- 
tive. Such  a  variety  can  only  be  provided  at  the 
tables  of  well-to-do  families,  and  with  plenty  of 
room  and  help,  but  every  housekeeper  can  change 
and  modify  it  to  suit  her  own  circumstances. 
For   Spring'. 

Monday.— Breakfast :  Minced  veal,  omelette,  fried  po- 
tatoes,  milk  toast,  coffee.— Dinner:  Beefsteak,  mashed 
potatoes,  Balsify,  horseradish,  custards. —  Tea :  Dried  beef, 
biscuits,  canned  fruit.  Sally  cake.  [A  ■<  Monday  is  "wash- 
ing day,1'  would  not  the  variety  proposed  for  breakfast 
ocenpy  the  whole  Btove  or  range,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
boiler,  which  should  he  early  at  work  heating  water?  And 
wouldnnt  the  preparation  occupy  too  much  time  of  the 
help,  if  the  cook  also  does  the  washing  ?— Ed.] 

" .  ■  1 1  ,  ,  i  :it1  -  .potatoes  wanned 
in  ci  mi,  Indian  cakes,  maple  syrup,  -Dinner:  Veal  pie, 
boiled  potatoes,  spinach,  fried  parsnips,  baked  batter 
pndding,  with  sauce  of  butter  and  sugar  stirred  to  a  cream, 
flavored  to  suit  Hie  taste.— 7%a:  Waffles,  maple  syrup, 
or  maple  sugar  shaved  fine, 

Wednesday.— Breakfast:  Dried  beef  cooked  with  eggs 
and  cream,  baked  potatoes,  muffins,  coffee. — Dinner: 
Beef  soup,  baked  fish,  vinegar  sine-,  potatoes  mashed, 
fried  parsnips,  horseradish,  Marlborough  pie. — Tea: 
Canned  cherries,  eggpnffs,  New  En-land  .r'wyj  ■rhreaa. 

Thursday.— Breakfast:  Fried  liver,  fried  potatoes; 
scrambled  eggs,  mush  of  Qraham  dour,  eaten  with  synip 
or  cream  and  sugar.— Sinn  ■  :  I-  i  [  pieoi  Wednesday's 
sonp-meat,  spinach,  asparagus,  1-  tiled  potatoes,  roly- 
poly  pudding; — Tea :  Boiled  custards,  stewed  or  canned 
raspberries,  Graham  bread,  sponge  i 

Fbeday.— Breakfast :  Veal  cutlet,  fried  potatoes,  horse- 
radish, cresses,  com  bread,  coffee. — Dinner :  Boiled  cod- 
fish,  e  ;g  sauce,  mashe  1  potatoe ;.  ivied  parsnips,  salsify, 
bread  pndding. — Tea :  Biscuits,  currants  canned  or 
slewed,  radishes,  soft  jumbles. 

Saturday.— /?r,//,7',,,/..  Codfish  halls,  poached  eggs, 
toast,  coffee. — Dinner:  Pea  soup,  boiled  pork  or  ham 
with  greens,  kale,  horseradish*,  mustard,  rhubarb  pie. — 
Tea:  Fresh  rye  and  Indian  bread,  pot  cheese,  cresses, 
dried  apple  sauce,  c 

Sunday. — Breakfast;  Bread  and  butter,  boiled  eggs, 
pepper-grass  or  cresses,  codec. — Dinner :  Veal  stuffed  and 
baked,  mashed  potatoes,  lettuce,  asparagus,  spinach, 
pickled  plums,  lemon  pie,  cocoanut  pie. —  T  >  .■  Biscuits, 
warm  maple  sugar,  cold  veil,   radishes,  Queen's   cake. 

stewed  fruits  are  always  suitable  tor  spring  breakfasts. 
For    Summer. 

Monday.— Breakfast :  Broiled  mackerel,  fried  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  bread  and  butler,  coffee. — ; Dinner:  Cold  ham, 
boiled  potatoes,  string  beans,  lettuce,  minute  pndding. — 
Tea:  Stewed  gooseberries,  bread  and  butter,  radishes, 
pot-cheese,  soft  jumbles. 

Tuesday. — Breakfast  :  Fried  liver,  fried  mush,  new 
potatoes  warmed  with  cream,  young  onions,  coffee.— 
Dinner:  Broiled  veal,  mashed  potatoes,  summer  squash, 
fried  egg  plant,  peas,  lettuce,  cherry  pudding. —  Tea: 
Strawberry  short-cake,  strawberries  and  cream,  and 
plenty  of  strawberries. 

Wednesday.— Breakfast  :  Griddle-cakes,  omelette, 
fried  potatoes,  pepper-grass,  currants  in  sugar,  chocolate. 
— Dinner:  An  old  fowl  boiled  whole,  then  browned  in 
the  oven  and  chicken  soup  made  from  the  liquor,  lima 
beans,  cucumbers,  mashed  potatoes,  raspberry  pie. — Tea; 


Fresh  bread,  radishes,  blanc-mange  and  berries,  cookies. 

Thursday'.— Breakfast :  Fish  broiled  or  fried,  baked 
potatoes,  hominy  balls,  cucumbers,  horseradish,  mush 
made  of  "grits"  or  cracked  wheat. — Dinner :  Eoa6t  lamb 
with  mint  sauce,  peas,  egg  plant,  stewed  tomatoes,  new 
potatoes  cooked  with  cream,  muskmelons. — Tea :  Black- 
berries, bread  and  milk,  huckleberry  cake. 

Friday". — Breakfast:  Cold  lamb  warmed  up  in  gravy, 
fried  potatoes,  sliced  tomatoes  and  onions,  coffee.— Din- 
ner: Boiled  beefsteak  pudding,  beans,  early  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  boiled  with  cream,  stewed  tomatoes,  boiled 
green  corn,  potatoes,  boiled  blackberry  pudding,  suet 
crust. —  Tea:  Stewed  plums,  biscuits  and  butter,  cup 
cake,  tea. 

Saturday.— Breakfast :  Mock-oysters  or  green  corn 
cakes,  fried  potatoes,  cucumbers,  radishes,  hot  rolls,  cof- 
fee.— Dinner  ;  Vegetable  soup  of  beef,  Irish  stew  of  the 
soup-meat,  boiled  potatoes,  French  turnips  with  cream, 
green  apple  pie. — Tea:  Rusks,  cheese,  blackberries, 
baked  sweet  apples. 

Sunday.— Breakfast  •  Minced  codfish  with  bard  boiled 
eggs,  potatoes  in  cream,  corn  bread,  coffee. — Dinner: 
Roast  pie.  cold,  currant  jelly,  stewed  apples,  succotash, 
hot  slough,  boiled  onions,  potatoes,  watermelons,  plums 
and  peaches,  raspberry  shrub. —  Tea:  Biscuits,  peaches 
and  cream,  fruit  cake,  jelly  cake,  lemonade  instead  of 
tea  (the  day  being  very  hot). 


Hulled  Corn. 

The  old-fashioned  hulled  corn  is  prepared  as 
follows  :  To  make  lye  enough  for  three  quarts 
of  corn,  take  about  4 quarts  of  ashes  and  boil  them 
an  hour  in  about  S  quarts  of  water.  Hard  wood 
ashes  are  best.  After  the  ashes  have  settled,  turn 
off  the  lye,  which  will  be  about  six  quarts.  Pui 
the  corn  into  the  lye  and  boil  three  hours,  or  until 
the  hulls  begin  to  come  off  freely.  Then  take  out 
the  corn,  put  it  into  cold  water  and  boil  again. 
Keep  boiling  and  changing  the  water  until  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  rubbing'  the  corn  with  the  hands  as  the 
water  is  poured  off,  to  clean  off  the  hulls.  The  wa- 
ter will  need  to  be  changed  a  half  dozen  times  or 
more.  This  will  remove  all  tie  lye  and  make  the 
corn  white  and  soft.  It  is  now  ready  for  use  and 
will  keep  in  cold  weather  several  weeks.  It  is  fried 
with  salt  pork  gravy  and  makes  a  nice  dish.  It  is 
also  wanned  up  anil  eaten  with  milk, or  like  hominy, 
with  syrup.  The  white  dent  corn  of  the  South 
is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Potash  lye  is  some- 
times used,  but  does  not  leave  the  corn  so  white. 


To  Clean  Tripe. 


"X.  T.  Z.,"  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows: 
Take  the  paunch  out  on  clean  straw,  empty  with 
care,  turning  it  inside  out.  Rinse  thoroughly:  cut 
in  convenient  pieces;  have  ready  a  kettle  containing 
3  or  4  gallons  of  hot,  but  not  boiling  water,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  slaked  lime  to  each  gallon.  Scald 
one  piece  at  a  time,  lay  it  on  a  smooth  board  or 
table,  aud  with  a  smooth-edged  knife  scrape  I  he  in- 
side perfectly  clean.  Wipe  off  the  hoard  or  table 
before  scalding  another  piece,  and  he  careful  to 
keep  the  scalding  water  at  I  he  right  temperature. 
Soak  in  cold  water  a  few  days,  changing  the 
water  daily,  until  the  tripe  is  clean.  To  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  tripe,  take  coarse 
pieces  of  beef,  both  fat  and  lean,  from  the  Hank, 
shoulder,  and  neck.  Cut  into  pieces  of  not  more 
than  one  inch  in  thickness,  season  highly  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  sew  it.  up  in  pieces  of  tripe  with  a 
coarse  needle  and  strong  thread  ;  have  the  balls  of 
meat,  when  sown  up,  moderately  compact  and  of 
about  Ave  inches  diameter  more  or  less,  round, 
oval,  or  any  other  shape.  Boil  until  they  can  be 
easily  pierced  with  a  straw.  Put  them  into  a  tub, 
or  stone-ware  pot,  and  add  vinegar,  and  they  will 
keep  a  long  time.  When  wanted,  cut  in  slices  % 
inch  thick,  and  fry  in  some  of  the  gravy  that  boiled 
out,  to  a  delicate  brown;    serve  with  fried   apples. 


A  "  Tidy."' — The  following  directions  make 
a  simple  aud  elegant  one.  Take  a  piece  of  thin 
muslin,  ten  inches  square;  iu  the  center  draw  any 
design  you  choose — a  palm  leaf  or  other  simple 
figure — and  work  it  in  chain  stitch  witli  scarlet  wool; 
turn   down   the   edge,  as   if  for  a  hem,  aud  work 


around  in  button-hole  stitch  with  the  same  wool; 
finish  with  a  ruffle  (not  too  full)  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide.  The  ruffle  should  be  fluted.  Double  zephyr 
is  the  most  suitable  wool  to  use,  and  a  half  ounce 
will   be  a   great   abundance  for  an  ordinary  tidy. 


ISiistitag-  Metals  prevented.— Lard  or 
any  kind  of  grease  entirely  free  from  salt  will  shut 
out  air  and  moisture,  both  of  which  are  essential 
to  oxidization  or  rusting.  A  little  resin  (common 
"rosin  ")  melted  with  lard  makes  the  best  coating 
for  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  surfaces.  It  can  be 
rubbed  on  table  knives  and  forks,  and  other  fine 
instruments,  and  then  mostly  wiped  off,  still  leav- 
ing enough  to  protect  the  surface.  The  resin  pre- 
vents rancidity  of  the  lard,  and  is  itself  a  protec- 
tion. This  mixture  is  cheap,  and  good  for  plow- 
shares, and  all  farm  or  mechanical  implements 
of  iron  or  steel.  Two  or  three  ounces,  or  more, 
of  resin  may  be   added   to  a  pound  of  lard. 

How    to    Take  Care  of  a    Watch, 

by  Ii.  L.  H.,  Ind.  Delicate  time-keepers  wonldnot 
get  out  of  repair  so  often,  and  would  last  much 
longer,  if  the  following  rules  were  observed. 
1.  While  winding,  hold  the  watch  perfectly  still. 
3.  Have  a  key  that  fits  closely  to  the  winding  post, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  slipping.  3.  Have  it 
cleaned  once  in  a  year  or  IS  months,  to  save  fric- 
tion. 4.  Never  trust  it  to  a  poor  workman.  5. 
In  regulating  it,  always  compare  it  with  the  same 
time-piece,  one  that  can  be  relied  on,  and  if  it  does 
not  gain  or  lose  more  than  half  a  minute  a  day,  do 
not  touch  the  regulator  at  all.  6.  Open  it  only 
when  necessary,  as  small  particles  of  dust  will  get 
in  and  injure  it.  7.  If  it  stops,  do  not  try  to  re- 
move the  obstacle,  but  take  it  to  an  approved 
watch-maker.  Many  valuable  watches  are  annual- 
ly  spoiled    by  careless    handling    and    tinkering. 


Ire  Cream  Calie. — 1  cup  sugar,  2  cups 
dour,  '•_,  cup  milk,  :!  eggs,  (beat  the  whites  sepa- 
rately), %  cup  butter,  1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar, 
1  j  teaspoon ful  soda.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Appro- 
priately named. — J/iss  Libbie  LefitaifviJ,  Jt.tejie,  X.   Y. 

Aj>i>It'  IHeriiigfitcs.  (Pronounced  nie- 
rangs.  I — Pare  6  pleasant  apples,  core  in  halves  ;  put 
in  a  dish,  with  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Stew  iu  1  he 
oven  until  tender,  and  cover  with  the  whites  of  3 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  with  }{  cup  of  sugar. 
Brown  in  the  oven.  To  be  eaten  with  boiled  cus- 
tard made  of  the  yolks. — Miss  Lefflngwett. 

The  following  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  D. 
W.   Sutton,  of   Westchester   County,  New  York. 

Jelly  Cake.- One  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of 
Hour,  3  eggs,  J^  cup  of  cream,  ' .,  teaspoonful  soda. 

Farmers*  Fruit  Cal»e. — Chop  and  soak 
3  cups  of  dried  apples  over  night ;  simmer  3  hours 
in  3  euns  of  molasses,  add  3  eggs,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup 
milk,  "i  cup  uutter,  heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda; 
make  a  rattier  thick  batter,  ami  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

B>ro|»  Calcc. — Six  cups  of  flour,  3  cups  sugar, 
2  cups  butter,  1  cup  milk,  3  to  5  eggs  ;  flavor  with 
nutmeg;  drop  on  tins  and  bake. 

Fa-otliy    Cream    and    IVo    Stutter. — 

Mrs.  S.  writes:  '-We  have  churned  here  for  twelvis 
hours  without  getting  butter  or  having  any  sign  of  it. 
The  cream  indicated  over  sixty-four  by  the  thermometer, 
it  foamed,  and  we  applied  warm  water  ;  but  it  did  no  good, 
the  more  we  churned  the  worse  it  got.  We  would  like  a 
remedy."  Cream  once  frozen  is  very  likely  to  froth  when 
churned,  especially  if  churned  loo  warm.  Iu  this  case 
we  have  little  doubt  the  cream  was  too  warm — "  over(U°  " 
is  rather  indefinite,  and  too  hot  at  any  rate.  The  butter 
probably  came  and  was  whippedinto  froth  without  gath- 
ering at  all.  Warm  water  and  more  churning  only  made 
it  worse,  of  course.  Much  cold  water  would  have  chilled 
it  so  that  it  would  have  gathered  in  small,  granular 
masses,  not  much  bigger  than  mustard  seed,  and  so  it 
would  have  long  remained.  A  small  quantity  of  cold 
water  added  every  few  minutes  while  churning  would 
probably  have  caused  the  butter  to  gather  uniformly  by 
the  time  the  temperature  reached  02°,  or  soon  after;  but 
it  would  probably  have  been  without  color  or  fine  flavor. 
Standing  till  cooled  down  to  about  60"  would  probably 
have  produced  a  similar  effect,  and  perhaps  more  easily, 
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A  Wonderful  Musical  Instrument. 

A  gentleman  In  this  city  recently  exhibited  the  powers 
of  a  musical  Instrument  remarkable  for  its  construction 
and  for  the  almost  endless  variety  of  tones  produced  with 
it.  All  the  ordinary  notes,  as  heard  in  conversation  or  in 
;n  [ing,  the  cries  of  different  animals,  the  songs  of  birds, 
.if  many  different  wind  and  Btringcd instruments,  were 
brought  out  with  clearness,  and  the  volume  of  sound 
i  raid  be  increased  so  as  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
or  in  an  instant  reduced  to  the  gentle  sound  made  by  tho 

r«  (ailing  leaf.  It  consisted  of  n  simple  tab 
of  several  pieces  joined  together  so  that  the  partswere 
easily  moved  by  bands  and  Btringa  attached.  Inside  the 
tube  were  two  ■  null,  thin  Blips  which  vibrated  easily,  after 
the  manner  of  arced  in  a  cabinet  organ.  The  tube  was 
1  toam  iderate-sized  pair  of  bellows,  so  construct- 
ed that  a  small  or  large  quantity  of  air  could  be  forced 
from  them  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  Prom  an  exami- 
nation of  theinstr nt  no  one  would  suspeel  thai   its 

power  of  expression  could   be  bo  varied.    Amostinter- 
cstlng  part  of  the  performance  was  where  the  different 

i  by  the 
tione  of  Bound.  Anger,  fear,  hope,  joy,  love,  and 
even  the  more  delicate  shades  of  feeling,  such  as  distrust, 
basufulncss,  and  vanity,  were  clearly  represented.  For- 
tunatclyfor  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  the  instrument 
is  not  patented,  the  inventor  having  left  it  open  for  free 
nse  by  th"  public.  We  understand  that  several  hundreds 
have  already  a  brought  into  use  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Any  on,  desiring  to  know  more  about  it 
should  take  pains  to  cultivate  his  voice,  and  he  will  dis- 
cover that  this  wonderful  instrument  is  situated  In  bis 
own  throat.  If  properly  used  il  will  do  all  We  have  said, 
and  much  more.  We  think  it  should  be  considered 
all  tin-   more  valuable    becati    ■    it    is   so  very  common. 


!""£-;la. 


Such  a  collection  of  scaly  fellow  I  as  is  here  represented 
can  rarely  be  found.  We  nave  not  counted  the  number  of 
faces  which  can  be  made  out  by  examination  of  this  sin- 
gular special  in  :  whichever  way  it  is  turned,  new  combi- 
nations and  n  iw  features  appear.    It  i-    I 

one  of  our  agists.  Perhaps  he  had  eaten  too 
li  tartily  of  ti-li  for  supper,  and  this  nightm  ire  apparition 
Impressed  his  fancj .  Hoivnv  ny  human  faces  can  you  find? 


Puzzle  for  t?»c  Eye. 
-  carefully  at  the  straight  lines  that  ran  lengthwise 
across  the  engraving, and  try  to  judge  ho*  much  more 
widely  aparl  they  are  at  one  end  th  in  at  tl her.    Prob- 
ably not  ouo  person  in  ten  will  mi  estimate 
on  the  i'n-t  examination.    After  having  measured  the 
is  with  the  eye.  apply  a  rule  or  other  measure,  and 
ult  will  probably  cause  some  surprise, 

Avarice  Outwitted. 

The  following  case  is  reported  as  having  been  decided 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  law.  A  wealthy  man  died  leaving 
the  singular  will  that  his  executors  should  have  the  use 
of  his  property  until  his  son,  then  a  young  man.  should 
come  of  age,  and  that  then  they  should  give  him  such  a 


No.  302.     Labyrinth.— Find  your  way  from  the  entrance  to  the  Fish  Pond  without  crossing  a  lino 


portion  as  should  pleat*  Ho  m.  having  full  confidence  in 
their  friendship.  When  the  time  came,  the  greedy  ex- 
ecutors assigned  him  one-tenth  of  the  estate,  and  kept 
the  rest.  The  young  man,  being  naturally  dissatisfied, 
brought  suit  against  them,  a  trial  was  had,  and  the  judge 
decided  that  he  should  have  the  nine-tenths,  .nnd  tho 
executors  the  one-tenth,  on  the  ground  that  they  bad 
shown  by  their  conduct  that  the  nine-tenths  plta-'/d  Horn. 

What  Is  a  Month  ? 

"Four  weeks,"  answers  a  boy  just  from  school,  who 
has  been  learning  the  ''Tables"  in  his  Arithmetic. 
"Thirty  days,"  says  a  clerk,  who  has  been  reckoning  in- 
terest on  a  note.  "  The  twelfth  part  of  a  year,"  sine.: 
some  thoughtful  scholar,  after  thinking  of  the  matter  a 
moment.  Neither  answer  is  entirely  correct.  February 
is  tie- only  month  consisting  of  four  weeks,  and  it  has 
more  than  that  iu  leap  year;  the  other  mouths  have 
either  30  or  31  days,  neither  of  which  is  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  year.  The  word  "month"  was  formed  from  the 
Saxon  word  Mona  (the  moon).    Formerly  a  month  meant 

the  time  of  one  revoluti '  the  moon  around  the  earth, 

equal  to  29  days,  IS  hours,  44  minutes,  and  3  seconds. 
Ten  such  months  were  counted  a  year  in  the  time  of 
Romulus,  King  of  Rome.  March  was  reckoned  as  the 
first  month.  The  names  of  the  nine  following  ones  wore 
the  same  as  uow,  exceptingJuly  and  August,  which  were 
called  Quiutilis  and  Sexlilis.  It  was  found  before  long 
thai  the  seasons  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  year  ;  March 
did  not  bring  spring  again,  and  the  following  seasons 
were  equally  tardy.  To  remedy  Ibis,  the  Emperor Numa 
added  two  months,  January  to  the  beginning,  and  Feb- 
ruary to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  was  afterward  changed, 
ami  February  placed  where  it  now  stands,  the  second 
month.  At  that  time  the  months  contained  28  and  30 
days  alternately,  which  would  give  354  days,  to  which 
one  wasadded  to  make  an  odd  number,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  lueky.  Still,  the  seasons  would  not 
eon. i-  regularly  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  because 
their  changes  are  produced  by  the  earth's  revolution 
about  the  enn,  which  requires  865^  days  very  nearly,  and 
the  year  should  therefore  be  of  this  length,  to  have  tie' 
same  month  bring  the  same  kind  of  weather  every  year. 
It  was  therefore  ordered  that  another  month,  of  22  and 
23  'I  ii-  alternately,  should  bo  inserted  every  second  year 

befrn n  the  2.id  and  21th  of  February,    This  would  have 

ed  the  purpose  for  a  long  period  of ;   ars,  but  the 
ruling  powers  occasionally  interfen  I  with  il  to 
i  irt   n  the  time  of  hoi  din  |  offk  !.      II  I  ■    I  :l1 

:  decreed  that  the  year  should  c ain  8G5  day-. 

with  one  day  added  every  fourth   year.     He  also  di 
that  the  odd  months,  that  is,  the  first,  third,  etc.,  Bhonld 
have  "t   days,  the  others  SO,  excepting  Febrnarj 
should  have  28,  with  one  added  every  fourth  year.    The 
names  Quiutilis  and  Sextilis  were  changed  to  July  and 
August,  in  honor  of  the  Roman  emperors  Juliu-  I 
and  Caesar  Augustus.    The  latter  emperor  also  3 
that  August  should  have  31  days,  as  he  was  not  willing  t" 
have  July  contain   more   than   ibe  month  named   after 
himself.    This  arrangement  has  continued  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  excepting  that  in  ISS2  it  was  decreed  b 
Gregory  XTn.  that  the  added  day  for  leap  year  sbonld  be 


omitted  in  years  ending  in  centuries,  excepting  the  400th 
and  the  years  which  are  multiples  of  400:  this  makes  the 
civil  year  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the  solar  year, 
and  the  four  seasons  continue  to  occur-  with  regularity 
during  the  same  months  of  each  year. 

Comical  Aofliioji  Puzzle. 

This  is  best  performed  in  a  company  of  a  dozen  or 

more,  but  will  give  amusement  wherever  tried.     Lei  all 

be  seated  around  a  table.  At  a  signal  from  the  leader,  the 
fellow  ing  three  motions  are  to  lx'madc  :  first,  strike  with 
both  hands, palms  downward,  upon  the  table;  second. 
clap  the  hands  together ;  third,  with  the  right  hand  take 
hold  of  the  nose,  and  with  tee-  left  band  seize  the  light 
car.  These  motions  are  to  be  made  quickly,  and  it  wiil 
usually  cause  a  hearty  laugh  to  see  what  directions  the 
puzzled  hands  will  lake.  After  a  little  practice  has  made 
it  easy,  reverse  Ibe  hands,  seizing  the  nose  with  the  left 
band,  and  the  left  ear  with  the  right  hand. 


No.  303.  w iisi mini  Retui.—A  truth  to  be  remembered 
Vnswers  to  Problems  anrt  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the  March 

number,  page   107.    No.    200.    Shadow  -  Shad  oh). ..  No. 

:    teas;     east    (a    point    of  tie'   eonipa-s  ,.  .  .  .  Xo. 

:;ni  Ul's  well  that  ends  well....  The  following  have  senl 
correct  answers  to  some  of  the  puzzles  |,,v,  iousiv  pub- 
lished. Arthur  T.  Butler.  Walker  Adam-,  c  Lane. Ion. 
X  liitel.C.  A.MrCartnov.  Tbos.  .1.  Lanron.  Frank 
V.  Robinson.  \\".  Anderson.  Eliger  S.  Dodge.  Eli.  Mrs.  (J. 
K.  Barker,  D.  Van  Bnrcn,  R.  G.  W.  English.  I.innie  La- 
throp,  W.  J.  Brown,  Daisy  Wilder,  Joseph  Sheets.  J. 
Milton  Snyder,  I  i   Heorgc  c.  Pfontz.  Fran- 

cis F.  Bulklev.  Robert  F..  Moodv.  L.  M.  Wright.  Nashua, 
N.  II.,  Wm.  Reynolds.  Frank  A.  White,  Henry  E.  Nelson. 
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Which  enjoys  it  most,  Ponto  or  his  playfellows  ?  The 
whip  which  one  of  the  children  carries,  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  training  of  their  pet ;  the  pleasant  looks  of  all 
three  show  that.  The  picture  tells  its  own  story  so  well 
that  not  a  word  01*  comment  is  needed.  Several  of  our 
young  friends  have  written  to  ask  the  hest  way  of  train- 
ing dogs  and  other  animals.  We  say,  use  very  little  whip 
but  much  sugar.  Dogs  are  usually  fond  of  sweets,  and 
when  once  they  understand  that  the  performance  of  any 
act  will  bring  a  treat,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  earn  it  by 
obedience.  The  great  point  is  to  make  them  understand 
what  is  wanted.  Saying  a  thing  over  and  over  many  times 
will  not  make  it  clear  to  an  animal— he  does  not  under- 
stand the  language.  He  must  be  shown  again  and  again, 
just  what  is  required,  while  repeating  the  words  of  com- 
mand, until  in  time  he  will  learn  to  associate  the  words 
with  the  action,  and  both  with  the  sugar  which  he  loves. 
It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  the  whip  after  he 
knows  his  duty,  but  never  to  teach  with;  much  kindness 
and  great  patience  will  be  needed,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  well  for  children  to  train  pets,  because  of  the  good 
effects  which  it  will   be  likely  to  have  on  themselves. 

A  Dog  Story. 

Our  young  readers  have,  no  donbt,  often  seen  dogs  care- 
fully bury  a  choice  bone  or  piece  of  meat  in  some°out-of- 
the-wny  place.  They  do  this  to  provide  against  days 
when  the  supplies  may  run  short,  or  the  cook  be  cross,  or 
some  other  trouble  may  interfere  with  their  regular  ra- 
tions. A  gentleman  at  the  West  relates  that  Ms  dog  had 
many  deposits  of  this  kind,  and  when  any  strange  cur 
came  into  the  neighborhood,  the  prudent  animal  would 
carefully  guard  his  stores  to  prevent  their  being  stolen. 
One  day,  however,  a   lean,  half-starved  specimen  came 


feebly  trotting  by,  when  the  provident  dog  ran  up  to  him, 
soon  made  his  acquaintance,  and  won  his  confidence,  as 
dogs  know  how  to  do.  and  then  led  him  to  one  of  his 
hoards,  dug  out  a  good  bone,  and  watched  him  with  great 
satisfaction  while  he  gnawed  it.  He  then  showed  him 
another  deposit,  which  satisfied  his  appetite,  and  he  went 
joyfully  on  his  way.  This  is  a  pretty  tough  dog  story, 
but  is  vouched  for  by  the  gentleman  who  relates  it. 

About  Wearing-  Jewelry. 

Jewelry  of  some  description  has  been  worn  in  every 
age  from  the  earliest  times  and  by  all  classes.  The 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  gave  freely  of  the  ornaments 
which  they  bad  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  toaid  in  mak- 
ing the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle.  Earlier  than 
this,  Rebekah  received  presents  of  jewelry  from  her 
suitor,  Isaac.  The  most  savage  tribes  manufacture  these 
articles  for  personal  adornment  from  shells,  stones,  or 
wood,  hanging  them  from  their  necks,  around  their  arms 
and  fingers,  or  thrusting  them  through  their  ears,  noses, 
or  lips;  and  in  the  highest  civilization  the  pageantry  of 
kings  is  not  thought  complete  without  the  costly  and 
flashing  jewels  which  adorn  the  crown  or  decorate  the 
person  of  the  monarch.  The  passion  for  this  kind  of 
ornament  was,  perhaps,  never  more  prevalent  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  this  conntry.  Immense  factories 
with  thousands  of  workmen  are  employed  in  supplying 
the  demand  for  rings,  pins,  bracelets,  necklaces,  etc.,  etc. 
The  swindling  fraternity  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  by 
gift  enterprises,  lotteries,  and  other  schemes,  in  which 
glittering  jewelry  formed  the  cheap  but  attractive  bait. 
Now  we  do  not  think  it  sinful  to  wear  ornaments.  It  is 
right  to  make  one's  self  look  beautiful.  It  gives  pleasure 
to  all  to  see  handsome  features  and  to  see  them  properly 


adorned.  But  the  point  is  that  jewelry  does  not  usually 
add  to  good  looks.  If  one  is  fair  by  nature,  then  glitter- 
ing gold  and  shining  gems  attract  attention  away  from  the 
person  ;  if  homely,  then  the  features  are  made  still  uglier 
by  contrast.  Besides  this,  beauty  in  man  or  woman  con- 
sists iu  something  more  than  mere  shape  of  the  features. 
The  expression,  showing  the  spirit  dwelling  within,  is 
the  true  test  of  beauty.  Passion,  113'pocrisy,  meanness, 
cowardice,  slyness,  vanity,  or  any  disfigurement  of  the 
soul,  will  mar  the  comcliest  features.  A  display  of  out- 
ward ornament  usually  highteus  the  expression  of  the 
vanity  which  might  otherwise  escape  notice,  and  thus  de- 
feats the  object  it  was  intended  to  secure.  A  simple,  un- 
ostentatious pin  or  ring,  the  gift  of  friendship,  may  indi- 
cate affectionate  remembrance,  and  thus  be  truly  orna- 
mental. The  rnle  may  be  laid  down  that  what  is  worn 
merely  because  it  is  showy  always  detracts  from  good 
looks  in  the  estimation  of  a  person  of  true  taste. 


Comical  Command.— A  gentleman  In  this  city, 
well  known  for  his  irrepressible  comicalities  and  his 
warm  love  of  children,  was  once  disturbed  by  the  uneasi- 
ness of  his  little  daughter  while  reading  the  Bible  at  fam- 
ily devotions.  Closing  the  book  and  looking  severelyat 
the  offender  he  said  to  her  very  sternly,  ''Mary,  sit 
down  in  that  corner,  and  don't  yon  dare  to  wink  loud!" 

Children's  Talk  sometimes  contains  amusing  mis- 
takes. A  friend  recently  overheard  the  following  in  the 
street.  A  little  girl  was  playing  with  a  very  small  dog, 
and  calling  the  attention  of  one  of  her  playmates  to  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  animal.  The  reply  from  the  four- 
year-old  was :  "  My  sister's  got  a  good  deal  little  dogger 
than  that."  The  meaning  was  plainer  than  the  language. 
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P.  S.  WINSTON,   President. 


FEBRUARY  1st,   1868. 

Net  Asvta,  January  81,  1SG7 »17,6».29G  97 

URCF.IPT3. 

For  Premiums,  Annuities,  Interest, 

MutRcnts 10,173,047  81 

$3?, 8 12 ,31 1  53 
DISBUliSKMENTS. 

Claims  by  death 914,537  73 

Claims  on  Endowments  matured.,        36,300 

Cash  Dividends  to  Policies 2,517,114  03 

Surrendered  Policies 896,687  35 

Annuities 14,073  00 

Commissions   and   commutations 

ol  future  commissions 935,037  32 

Exchange,  Postage,  Advertising, 
Printing,  Stationery,  Medi- 
cal Examiners,  Salaries  and 

Law  Expenses 358,610  01 

Taxes  and  sundry  Office  Expenses       106,9-21  87 

Office  Kent  Sinking  Funil 20,000  S.149,892  41 

NetAssets  February  1st,  IMS $22,662,452  14 

Invested  as  follows : 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  Hank  1,504,770  93 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 15,176,945  63 

Government  Stocks 5,003,108  75 

Ileal  Estate 937,835  12 

Balances  due  from  Agents. 89,791  73 

»22,6«2,152  14 

Add: 

Interest  accrued  bnt  not  due 173,113 

Interest  due  and  unpaid 4,252  45 

Value  of  future  Commissions  com- 
muted as  above 517,255  11 

Premiums     deferred     semi-annual 

and  quarterly 1,015,568  58 

Premiums  due  (principal)?  for 
Policies  issued  in  December 

and  January) 330,735  G3 

Market  value  of  Stocks  In  excess 

of  cost 499,942  69        2,656,807  41 

Broaa  Assets  February  1st,  1868 25,319,319  55 

Increase  In  net  cash  assets  for  the 

year -(,023,155  17 

THE  ASSETS  ARE  THUS  APPROPI1IATKD : 

Net  Reserve  at  1  per  cent.  Interest 

tor  Re-insurance 52,012,285  67 

Claims  by  death.  Including  addi- 
tions unpaid  (not  yet  due). ..      123,955  SI 

Premiums  paid  in  advance 45(093  23 

Dividend  of  1808,  Cash  value 2,370,317  86 

Undivided  snrpluson  basis  of  lour 

per  cent 767.604  99 

25,319,319  55  "*" 
Total  Number  of   Policies   Issued 

during  the  year 19.460 

Amount  insured  thereon $62,252,606 

Number  ot  deaths  during  the  year  301 

Amount  insured  thereon $871,200 

Total  number  and  amount  of  Pol- 
icies In  force 52.334  l»4,S2l,SS9  36 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDT,  Vick-Pugsident. 

SHEPPARD  HOMAN8.  Actuary. 
LEWIS  C.  L.YWTOX,  Assistant  Actuary. 

JOHN  M.  STUART,  Secretary. 
FRED'K  SCHROEDER,  Ass't  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  BETT8,  L.L.D..        ) 

HON.  LUCIUS  ROBINSON,     -  Counsel 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAV1ES,     J 

MINTURN  POST.  M.D.,    l„  r 

ISAAC    L.   KIP,  M.D.,        fMEmcAL  Examiners. 


jssw  j^HTyizTy   the 

PRIZE  SUM  M1AL  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION, 

x  s  e  t  . 

AWARDED     THE 

PRIZE  GOLD  HBB1L  AT  THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  TRIAL  OP  PLOWS, 

At    TJTICA,    September,     1867. 

COLLINS    &    CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    SOLID    CAST    STEEL   PLOWS. 


TCtUS.C JfAAS  t  to.   ■"•-==   — — -   = 


Theso  plows  aro  made  of  a  superior  quality  of  Cast  Steel,  recast  In  molds  into  the 
boards  and   other  parts.    These  parts  are   then   highly   tempered,  ground   and   polished.    Every  tilo 
"Bcour"  in  the  most  sticky  soils.    Any  section  can  at  any  time  be  replaced   by  a  duplicate   or  if  the  share  Is  won 
Is  easily  repaired  by  welding  on  a  new  steel  point. 

Consumers  who  have  tried  Sheet  Steel  Plows,  will  readily  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Cast  Steel  Plow. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars  sent  upon  application  to 

COLLINS    &     CO., 
No.    212    WATER    STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


American    Waltham    Watches. 

the:  rest  !      tub:  cheapest  i 

lie  com  hi  ended  by  Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  and 
Kxpreasmen,  as  superior  to  all  others  for  steadiness,  strength, 
accuracy,  and  durability. 

Unscrupulous  Dealers  occasionally  sell  a  worthless  Swiss 
imitation.  To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  should  always  de- 
mand a  certificate  of  genuineness. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

ABk  for  a  Walt  Ham  Watch,  and  take  no  other. 
IT  IS  THE  BEST.        IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Send  Stamp  for  priced  Catalogue  of  new  books  on 

ARCHITECTURE. 

GEO.  E.  AYOODWARD,  191  Broadway,  New- York. 

I^ire  Engine    for    Every 
Household. 


Some- 
thing no  household  should  b?  trithnut,  and  indispensable 
for  tireen-liouse  nse."-K.  K.  Piicen-ix.  llloominjrtoii,  111. 
For  Circulars  and  Prire  List  send  tu-o-eent  stamp  to 

N.  B.  POKTABLE  PIMP  CO., 

Oiiiivi's,   Mass. 

Wilson  Early  and  Kittatinny 
Blackberry  Root  Cuttings'. 

Raise  vou  re 
each  lot  sold. 
vkry  low.     1st  class  cuttings  per     Kill       250 


plantsfromcuttlnirs.  Full  instructions  Willi 

Plants 

1.000 

Wllsren  Early S3.00    t~M    ftt.no  *2o.fij 

"    M.25    fs.no    »l.-i.00 


i  this  advrrtiseine 

;h,  we  will    send    double    11 

J.  II.  lOSTEIl,  Jk.,  Win 


Farmers'  Annual  and  Rural  Companion 


FOR  1<*GS 
book  for  the  F 
well  illustrated 


An  original 
nier.  Gardener, and 
Mid  neat]  v  bound,  price  25 
prollrs  to   the  consumer,   we   v 
paid,  for  15  cts„  (wholesale    pri 


d  hitrhlv  Interesting  year- 
Dwer.  ill  panes, 
•ts.    Preferring 


It  is  well 
worth  fifty  cents."    Cincinnati  Times. 

Address PUBLISHKi:  NOISTH- WESTERN  FARMER, 
*w  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FRANKLIN 
iiteRMAeirlJliNE- 


Justly  celebrated  for  perfect  simplicity,  creat  strength, 
and  ininii'usc  compressing  power,  is  giahwteed,  with 
eight  men  and  two  horses,  to  s<-]('-U-mi"T  i he  c!:iv  umt  make 
3,000  to  &50D  elegant  bricks  per  hour.  J.  II.  KEN'ICK,  Pro- 
prietor, No.  71  ['.roadway.  New  York,  Koorn  28. 


Waterman's  Patent  Cast  Iron  Roll  Pans 

For  baking  French  Rolls,  Gems,' Pop  Or 


etc.    Tlie  h 


Corn  Bread, 

ditorlal    notice  pa-<- 2;,  in 

factmed  and  tor  sale  by  the 


No.  of  Asricultuvis 
owners  of  said  patent,  IITSSELL  &    KUWIX  MANTG  CO., 
New  Britain,  Conn,  and  at   their  warehouses   In  New  York, 
I'hihulelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  for  Waterman's  Patent  Bake  Pans.    Itecipes  fur- 
nished with  the  pans. 

Dealers  please  send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


PRINCE  &  ©OS. 

AUTQMJAyFie  @RlGA\N;S 

Forty  thom  sand  arenowitiu.se 

buffmo.ny.  chicagqlill 


Ladies :  Show  your  M  Magic  Ash  Sifter  M 

to  the  neighbors,  or  if  you  have  not  bought  one  yet  send  for 
circulars  to 

«  THE  MAGIC  SIFTER  f  0.,"        , 

NO.  354    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

They  save  their  prlee  In  3  tuns  of  coal. 


COLGATE    A  CO.'S 

Fragrant  Toilet 
Soaps  are  prepared 
by  skillet!  workmen 
from  tlie  best  materi- 
als, an<l  are  known  as 
the  STA.\i»ARb  by 
dealers  and  consum- 
ers.   Sold  everywhere. 


THE  EARLY  ROSE  POTATO,  I'l-onounecd  by 
the  Am.'rican  Acrrlcnlturfst  "TM  best  of   all,"    See 
Jan  No.,  p.  10— also  (lid).  W. BESTS advertisement, OS  p.  153. 
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NEW  SEED  &  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AT  THE  OLD  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Xos.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau  Street,  Xew  York. 

Also,    a.t    SJ31      Main    £»ti*eet,    Spi-ing-field,     Mass. 

B.    K.    BLISS    &    SON, 

Importers    and    Growers    of    Warden,    Field,    and     Flower    Seeds, 

and     Dealers     in     Hortienltitral    Implements,    Fertilizers,    CJarden    Requisites,    &c,,    &c. 

The  attention  of  all  who  are  Interested  In  the  culture  of  Flowers  anil  Vegetables    is  invited  to  our  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  newest  and 
most  approved  varieties  both  of  European  and  Homo  production,  the  quality  of  which  caunot  be  surpassed.    For  a  list  of  which  see  our 


New    Illustrated     Seed    Catalogue    and  •  Amateurs'    Guide    to    the    Flower    and    Kitchen    Garden. 


ial    F.dili 


enlarged  : 


id  In 


ed,  contains  13-: 
i  list  of  Twcut  y-five  Hundred 


i  of  closely  printed  matter.     Beautifully    Illustrated  with  upwards  of  One 
:ies  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Including  all  tlie  leading  novelties,  with 


The    Fourteenth  An 
Hundred  Engravings,  ai 

explicit  directions  lor  their  culti 

©tse  Hundred  and  Fifty  C'lioiee  varieties  of  Frencli  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 

Embracing  many  new  sorts  not  before  offered  in  this  country— with  many  other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  Lilies, 
etc.  To  which  is  added  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Bedding  Plants,  and  much  other  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  23  Cents. 

Our  Xrw  Illustrated  Plant  Catalogue  will  be  published  early  in  March,  and  will  contain  a  list  of  many  Xew  anil  Rare  Plants  ;  also  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Cannas,  Geraniums,  and  other  Bedding  Plants.    Price  10  cents.    A  copy  of  each  will  be  mailed  to  our  Regular  Customers  without  charge. 

AVe  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following  Collections  of  Seeds,  as  well  as  to  the  special  varieties  enumerated,  the  purity  and  vitality  of  which  cannot  be  excelled,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  noted,  will  be  mailed  post  paid  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  (excepting  those  upon  the  Overland  Mail  P.oute),  upon  receipt  or  price  affixed. 

liiliuui  Auratitiiio 

New  Golden  Rayed  Japan  Lily 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices, 

"We  are  happy  to  Inform  our  friends  that  we  bave  received 

a  large  consignment  of  this  iii.i-runi'.-i-nt  Lily,  onlvsixtv  davs 
from  Japan— in  splendid  condition,  which  we  can  offer  at 
greatlv  volar. -d   prices.      This^ species^  is  reputed  lo  he  the 

and   pc 

by  travelers— and  t 
tion  into  tins  countrv  have  more  than  realized  the  -Treat 
anticipations  of  its  wonderful  features.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  deli- 
cious fragrance,  ground  color  of  pearlv  white,  which  Is 
<-ft-.-n  suffused  with  a  golden  tint,  and  elegantly  studded 
over  with  spots  of  rich  chocolate  crimson,  with  a  golden  ray 
or  stripe  running  through  the  center  of  each  petal.  It  Is 
perfectly  hardy,  besides  being  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture. 

Sti-onir  Flowering  rtulhs $1."0  each;    $10.00  per  dozen. 

S  t-..:-. I  size.    do.       do $i.0f)    "  §  9.0J      " 

The  Trade  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 


Collections  of  Flovrer  Seeds  by  Mail,  |  Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden    Seeds. 

The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  our  , 
establishment  for  the  past  14  vears,  and   are  now   favorably 
known  in  every  section  of  the  couutrv.    They  contain  the 


ist  showy  varieties  in  our  lame  a-sortment,  with  full  di- 
rections for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  specie-,  so  that  a  greater 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  p;i<e  than  when  ordereil 
in  separate  packets.  Those,  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as 
well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  niav  order  without  feai 
of  disappointment. 


ade  up  in  the 


rials,  < 
ttultiv 


i.l  chi 


■ted  from 
nan.  Car- 
I'ni  Haul's 


Xo.  4-1 

Prize  Flower* 
nation  and  P 

French  Asters.  D  .able  Ho  Miotics  1.00 

Anv  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
itage  free. 

fifteen  very  select  varieties  or  Green- 
house Seeds ?3.00 

No.  6— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Bien- 
nials and  Perennials,  including  many   new  and 

choice   varieties     5.00 

No.  7— contai 

Perer 

No.  S — conta: 


ESS 


■nost  liberal 
nntityofall 
getables  re- 


laxed. 

by  express 

country,  as 


ials 


i  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and 
.       <ty  Annuals/Bieri- 


1.00 


nd  Perennial-,.  t  >r  sowing  in  Autumn 
The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.    Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec- 
tion from  tho  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  ordered. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  BY  MAIL. 


"We  earnestly  reques 


etables  of  the  best 
1  "figs  do  not 
»od  seed  alone 


tough,  but  unless  they 
e  better  they  had  not 
being  mainly  the  prod- 
r  own  personal  super- 


Private  Families  who  aim  to  raise  v 
quality  only,  need  not  to  beremini 
grow  on  thistles,"  nor  that  from 
can  good  vegetables  be  obtained. 

Seeds  may,  indeed,  grow  freely 
prove  good  in  every  respect,  it  ^ 
grown  at  all.  The  seeds  offered  by 
uce  of  Bloomsdale,  raised  under 
vision,  with  the  aid  of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are 
enabled  to  speak  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their  quality, 
and  of  the  reasonable  probability  of  satisfactory  results. 
t3~  "V7e  have  but  few  "  Novelties"  to  offer.  Our  experi- 
ence (obtained  at  some  cost)  is  that  out  of  the  multitude  of 
that  class  of  vegetables  advertised  for  sale,  in  most  cases  the 
good  are  not  new,  and  the  new  are  not  good— substan- 
tial, staple,  well-known  sorts  are  in  the  main  the  most  reli- 
able. 

Purchasers  who  do  not  reside  within  ready  access  of.  the 
city,  nor  near  merchants  or  druggists  who  vend  our  seeds, 
can  he  supplied  by  mail,  post-paid.  Priced  Catalogues,  for 
family  use,  with  the  IIit.al  Eegisteh  forlSGS  (abound- 
ing in  useful  bints),  will  be  mailed,  without  charge,  to  all 
who  apply  enclosing  a  3-cent  stamp. 

DAVID    LANDRETH    A,    SON, 

Nob.  21  &  33  South  Sixth-st., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

CHOICE  GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS  IN  COL- 
lections  the  finest  assortment  ever  ottered.  Prepaid  by 
mail.  Catalogues  to  anv  address.  Bv  the  100  or  l.ftOO  papers 
to  the  trade.  Trade  LI-"ts  now  read  v.*  B.  M.  WATSON.  Old 
Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed   Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


The  following  Collections  t 
manner,  care  being  taken  to 
the  finest  varieties  and   most  useful  torts  of  V» 
quired  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5,  contains  55  varieties. 

No.  n,  contains  33  varieties, 

"  No.  7.  contains  15  varieties, 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending 

will  be  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  an: 

Larger  Collections,  which   can   he  safelv  sent 

(freight  paid  by  purchaser,'  to   any  part  of  the 

follows: 

No.  l.  820.00;  No. 2,  $15.00;  No.  3,  $10.00:  N< 
Tor  a  list  nf  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  se 
pages  99  and  100. 


Bliss'  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot. 

This  variety  originated  in  Massachusetts  several  years 
since,  and  it  is  rapidlv  gamin-.:  favor  wherever  known,  and 
is  now  almost  the  ou'lvvarietv  grown  by  farmers,  in   this 

section.  It  resemble-  the  '•  Loiiz  Orange  "  in  shape,  but  is 
superior  to  it  in  everv  respect,  being  larger,  better  flavored, 
of  a  deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sine  to  produce  a  crop. 
Post-paid  bv  mail  as  follows:  1  oz .  20  cts. ;  4  ozs.,  G5  cts. ; 
8  ozs.,  $1.10;  one  pound,  $2, 

Connecticut   Seed  Leaf   Tobacco. 

Be  Sure  and  Got  the  Best. 

A  superior  lot  raised  bv  special  contract  with  one  of  the 
most  -lu'cs-ful  cultivators  in  the  Vallev  of  the  Connecticut. 
Packets  with  1  i.l  dirc'-tioiis  for  culture,  curing  and  packing, 
mailed  to  all  applicants  at  following  prices. 

loz„35ctS.;    4   OZS.,    $1.00;    1  pound,     $0.^0. 
■  Xante,   Post-office    Address,    County   and   State,  distinctly  wrl 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX.  P.  O.  Box  \ 

TL    BEST~Kixi>S 

OF 

SEED       POTATOES, 

ALSO 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

See  our  Advertisement    l:i   March    No.    ot    Agriculturist ; 
or  send  for  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue.    Sent  Free. 
Address  L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO., 

Huron,  Ohio. 


EARLY    ROSE    POTATOES. 

Our  stock  of  this  valuable  Potato  being  exhauste* 
shall  not  bo  able  to  fill  any  more  orders  until  the  fall. 
a  list  of  other  popular  varieties  see  our  advertiseme 
March  Agriculturist. 


Seeds  tor  Hedges. 

Barberry— very  hardv,  produces  a  fine,  compact  bed? 
valuable  alike  for  its  fruit  and  securitv  against  intrusi 
from  man  or  beast,    l  oz.,  40  cts.,  4  oz.,  $1.50,  pound,  $5 

Honey   Locust   or    Three   Thorned    Ara 


Three   Tlior 

hardv.  affords  ample  security  agai 
veil  adapted  for  the  Prairies,   1   oz.,  15  c 


z.,  35  cts.,  pound,  $I.C 
titxen  in  full.    All  orders  should  be  addressed  either  to 
712,  X.  Y. ;    Or,    Draw  So.  11,  Springfield,  3Iass. 

Eower  Seeds !   Flower  Seeds ! ! 

FROST    «fc     CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,N.Y., 

Have  jnst   received   from   Europe   a   fine   collection  of 
Flower  Seeds,  which  they  offer  for  the  Spring  of  lS6s. 

Catalogue  sent  to  all  applicant?  upon  receipt  of  Postage 
Stamp.    Address,  FROST    &    CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries.  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


THE 


NEW    DOUBLE     PETLXIA 
EDWARD     BECH.» 


This  variety  we  consider  the  handsomest  and  largest  eve 
offered,  and  is  so  considered  bv  all  who  have  seen  it.    It  is 
acquisition  to  the  flower  "garden,  and  none  should  b 


Genesee  Valley  X u 


Choice  Seeds  from  Rhode  Island. 


.....  SI  per  oz.  Ji-:>iv  Wakefield  50  cts.  per  oz„  $6  per  lb. 
Green  Savoy  so  cts  ner  oz..  SI  per  lb.  AYliite  French  Turnip, 
tiie  purest  in  the  co'untrv,  $ l  per  lb.  P.ed  and  Yellow  Onion. 
Blood  Turnip  l'.eet.  Early  White  Dutch  Turnip.  Late  Round 
Turnip,  Horn  ami  Oranae  Carrot.  Asvlmn  sweet  Corn,  Early 
Narragansett  Sweet  Corn,  and  various  other  seeds  of  onr 
own  growin-r.  for  u  jiirh  we  were  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  Xew England  Fair  the  past  season.  All  Seeds  war- 
ranted.   Send  orders  to  V\  E.  BARRET T  &  CO. 

Providence.  R.  I. 


Pure  Sorgo  Seed,  warranted.     Hand  Garden  Cul- 
tivator, warranted  to  save  the  tabor  of  four  men.    Send 
for  Circular.    BLTMYKR.  XOP.TOX  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Knox  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries. 
150  AC RES  devoted  to  SMALL  FRflTS. 

The  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  Markets  furnished  with 
their  choicest  Strawberries  from  our  establishment. 
Descriptive    and   Illustrated    Catalogue   of  G4 

Pages  furnished  for  10  cts.j 

J.    KNOX 

Box  133,  PittsbnrgU,  Pa. 


SQUASHES    AM)    O.MO\S. 

I  have  written  two  very  thorough  works,  one  on  the  culti' 
vatton  of  each  of  these  Vegetables,  in  which  the  directions 

f:iven  for  every  step  of  the  process  for  selecting  soil,  prepar- 
ojr  manuring,  planting,  protecting  from  insects,  weeding, 

.  ■.  I, ■■;■; ':;,■,  ni'i.'uiti_r.  sturm-  and  in.irkiiing  the  crop,  are  bo 
verv  minute,  that  tlie  new  begirricr  «  in  be  cquallv  success' 
ful  with  experienced  gn 


cd.    Sent 


f  addr 


,  ami 


think*  he  has  not  got  JtU  money's  worth.  I 
gratis.  Catalogues  of  choice  vegetable  seed,  over  one  hun- 
dred varieties  of  which  1  m  ysel  fere  w.sewl  free  to  all— the 
seed  warranted.  JAMES  J.  II.GRKuoKY,  Marblchead,Mass. 


CROSBY'S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

Has  new  variety  of  corn  is  earlv,  sweet,  and  larce :  unlike 
ist  earlv  varieties  it  averages  twelve  i  ows  and  well  filled. 
is  taking  the  place  of  all  others;  giving  great  satisfaction. 


Hort'1  Hal!,  Uoston,  Mass. 
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SPRING    GARDEN    SEEDS. 

The  following  are  selections  from  Thorbarn's  Cata- 
logue lor  1808,  constituting  tlie  choicest  of  their  sorts. 

CT  jf  ordered  by  mail,  add  S  as.  per  lb.  /or  paetaac. 

The  Bve  best  Boons  are :  per  qt.,  cts. 

Early  l'.achel.  Bush.    4I> 

Black  Wax,  Bush,  (Due  yellow  pod) 50 

Refugee,  Buali M 

Horticultural,  ToJo s0 

Black  TVaxj  Tolo  (Ann  yellow  pod  i "5 

The  two  best  Bccls  are  : 

Carter's  Bt.  osvtli per  lb.,  fiM....peroz„  in  rt.j. 

Early  Blood  Turnip "        1.00....       "      13   " 

The  five  best  Cabbages  arc: 

Early  Sine  of  Dwarf per  lb.,  $".00.     perm.,  Befi. 

Early  Wiiiningstadt "        r,.00....       "       40" 

Early  Oxhcart "         2.00....        "       30" 

Drumhead  Savoy "       r..oo...      "      40  •• 

large  Flat  Dutch ■'        4.00....       "      40" 

The  two  net.  Carrots  are: 
Early  Scarlet  Horn perlb.,  $1.50. .. .per <an  15  ete. 

Long  Orange "       IT,  ■•      15" 

The  three  best  Cauliflowers  arc: 

Extra  Early  Erfurt per  packet,   23 

Early  Paris per  oz.,  |i.si 

Thorburn'S  Nonpareil "         1.00 

The  three  best  Celcrys  arc : 

Early  Dwarf  White per  o:..  75  cfc. 

Bally  Dwarf  Crimson    '"      30    " 

Dickson's  Mammoth  White "       40    " 

The  four  best  Corns  arc  : 

Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sweet per  qt,  40  CM. 

Trimble's  Improved       "       "      30    " 

Stowcll's  Evergreen       "        "       30    " 

Strliicd  Leaved  Japan per  at.,  II    " 

The  two  best  Cresses  are  : 

Extra  Curled per  lb.,  T3  els per  oz.,  10  cts. 

Broad  Leaved  Winter "       $3.00....       "       SO    " 

The  three  best  Cucumbers  arc  : 

F.  irly  Kti'siaii perlb.,  tlM....per  oz.,  20  cts. 

White  Splned "      1.30....       ■■      15    " 

Long  Green "       2.00....       "       SO    " 

The  best  Kolilrabi  is: 

Early  Wliito  Vienna perlb.,  $4.00 per  oz.,  40  e««. 

The  four  best  I.i  ttnr,  s  are: 

Early  wiiite  Forcing perlb.,  $3.00....  per  oz.,  51  ct<. 

Tennisball  or  Boston "        4.00....       "       40    " 

Vihd  La's  Tom  Thumb "         f.00....        "       81    " 

Ice  Drumhead "       2.50....       "      30    " 

The  three  best  melons  arc : 

Early  White  Japan perlb.,  $3.00....  per  oz.,  40  cts. 

FineNutmeg "         1.50....       "       20    '• 

lee  Cream  Water "        1.50....       "       IS    " 

The  three  best  Onions  arc: 

F.irly  lied perlb.,  $2.00....  per  oz.,  20  cts. 

Yellow   Danvcis "       2.00....        ••       20    " 

White  Portugal "       3.00....        "       SO    " 

The  best  Parsley  Is: 
Extra  Curled per  lb.,  $1.50. . .  .pel-  oz.,  15  ct*. 

The  best  Parsnip  Is: 
Sutton's  Student  (Due  flavor) .  .per  16.,  $1.30  ...per  oz.,  20  cts. 

The  six  best  Peas  arc  : 

McLean's  Little  Gem  (1  foot  high) per  qt.,  90  cts. 

Carter's  First  Crop  (J1,  teet high. "  80  " 

McLean's  Advancer  i2S  feet  l.iglu        "  75  " 

Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth  iV<  feel  high) "  60  " 

Napol i  Marrow  C!  leet  high i.           "  00  " 

McLean's  Princess  KoyalOX  feet  high) "  50  " 

The  four  best  Ratlishes  are  : 

French  Breakfast per  lb.,  $1.50...  per  oz.,  IS  ct*. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip "         I  JO....     "  15  " 

Lone  Scarlet "         l.oo....     "  10  " 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter "  3.00 "  30  " 

Also, 

l'.aphanus  caudatus  (edible  pod  variety).. per  packet  23  " 

The  two  best  Spinases  arc  : 

Large  Flan 'Ire per  16.,  75  cts per  oz.,  lit  cts. 

ItoundLcaved "      75" "      io   " 

The  three  best  Srinnslirs  are: 

Summer  t  rook  neck        per  lb.,  $1.25 per  oz.,  10  cts 

■  hi.  Winter "         4.00 "       la     ■ 

Hubbard,  Winter »       2.50....       "      so    " 

The  lour  l.e-i  Tomatoes  are  : 
Large  lie  I  Smooth per  lb.,  $1.00 neroz.  r.o  ct* 

Ft-i- L'  ml ••        4.O0....      "      30    " 

Fo.k's  Favorite "  4.00 "        30    " 

Valencia  Cluster "  4.00 "        so     " 


The,  four  best  Tnr 
trap  1  .mi'  . 

inch 

Yellow  French 
Improved  Untabaga. 


■Ips 


..perlb..  $1.01.  ...perm.,  10  eft. 


i.oo:, 


10 


Also,  apply  lor  Descriptirc  Catalogue  containing 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables. 
J.  M.  THORBIRN  &  CO. 

13  John-street,  New  York. 


Early  Rose  Potatoes. 

Perfection  Attained  at  Last, 

GEO.    W.    BEST, 

TJti<*«,  IV.  Y., 
lias  all  the  Stoclc  which   will  l>c 
oIIVimmI  for  sale  before  Fall  of  1808. 

The  "  Early  finse"  is  a  eocdlinj:  of  the  "  Gurnet  Chili," 
originated  iu  1S-jI  by  Albert  Biezee,  Esq.,  an  Intelligent 
ffirmer,  and  llic  whole  stock  was  sold  by  him  to  D.  S.  ricff- 
ron,  (of  Utica,  N.  Y.,)  the  wcll-Jcuown  disseminator  of  the 
"Goodrich  Seedlings." 

In  a  letter  to  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sox,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
H.says  of  the  "Early  Kosc:"  "It  has  uniformly  ripened 
ten  <'  ni ■;  earlier  than  the  ' Early  Goodrich,'  produces  less 
small  tuber.-,  is  equally  healthy,  and  productive  as  that  justly 
ed  v;n  ieiy,  and  its  superior  in  table  quality.  It  is 
the  best  early  potato  that  I  hart '  ever  grown  or  eeen,  ti\]  things 
considered."  "  Skin  thin,  tough,  ol"  a  dull  blush  color,  flesh 
white,  solid  and  brittle;  boils  through  quickly;  very  mealy." 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Superintendent  of  the  >".  Y.  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  says: 

"Last  Spring;,  (1SGT),  1  received  from  £>.  S.  Neffron  a  quan- 
tity of  his  new  Vermont  Seedling  Potato  called  the  Early 
Hose.  It  was  planted  the  last  of  May,  iliaUcrnate  rows  with 
the  Early  &oodiich,  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  treated  ex- 
actly alike.  It  came  up  rank,  grew  more  rapidly  than  the 
Early  Goodrich,  and  flowered  full  two  weeks  UcXoPC  that 
variety.  It  began  to  ripen  its  large,  thriftly  growing  leaves 
twelve  days  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  was  fully  ripe  and 
fit  for  digging  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Early  Goodrich- 
We  carefully  measured  four  rows  of  each  kind  across  the 
piece,  and  found  the  yield  quite  equal  to  the  Early  Good- 
rich ;  in  health  it  was  also  its  equal,  while  it-  excels  the  other 
iu  table  quality.  I  consider  it  the  best  very  early  sort  with 
which  1  am  acquainted." 

JOHN  P.  GKAT. 

(Dr.  Gray  has  none  of  the  stock  for  sale,  having  only  raised 
a  few  for  Mr.  Heifron.) 

CARD    FROM    D.    8.    HEFFRON,  Esq. 

To   WMm  k  m&y  Concern. 

Having  recently  sold  nearly  my  entire  stock  of  the  "  Early 
Hose  Potato,"  to  John  L.Conoveb  and  Stacy  P.  Conover, 
they  have  sent  me  an  order  to  deliver  a  portion  ol  them  to 
Geo.  W.  Best  (of  Utica,  N.  Y.>. 

D.  S.  HEFFnON. 

Geo.  AY.  Best  has  purchased  of  Messrs.  Jonx  L.  &  Stacy 
P,  Conover,  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  a  part  of 
their  stock  of  "  Early  Rose  Potatoes,"  at  the  eri  or  mo  us  price 
of  Eighty  Dollars  ($80)  per  bushel,  and  proposes  to  send  them 
out  in  pouud  packages,  as  premiums  to  those  purchasing 
Grape  Vines  of  him.  The  following  will  convinco  the  pub- 
lic that  530  per  bushel  Is  the  actual  price  paid. 

City  and  County  ) 

of  [  M. 

New  York.      ) 

Join*  L.  CoxovEit  and  Stacy  P.  Con- 
over,  of  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say  that  on  this  21st  day  of  February,  1863,  they 
sold  to  Gap. "W.  Best  a  part  of  their  Btock  of  "Early  Hose 
Potatoes,"  at  the  cash  price  of  $S0  per  bushel. 

Sworn  before  mc  tin*  21st     )     Jonx  L.  Coxoyeh. 

day  of  February.  lSrg,  \      StaOT   1'.   COHOVBR. 

A.  AYii.liajis  Gi.easox,  Notary  Public,  New  York. 

I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  Choice  Native  Grape 
Vines,  (consisting  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  among 
which  are  Arilronflac,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Con- 
cord, C'revi/liiisc.  Delaware,  Diana,  Union  Vil- 
lage, Hartford  Prolific,  Rogers*  Hybrids, 
Iona,  Israella,  &c.,  &c.,l  which  I  intend  to  send  out 
in  connection  with  the  "Early  Rose." 

TERMS  : 

For  85  (Invariably  to  be  sent  with  the  order.)  I  will  send 
Ten  Choice  Grape  Vines  from  the  above  list  (re- 
serving the  right  of  selection  for  myself,  but  will  endeavor 
to  suit  purchasers  as  far  as  possible,)  and  One  Pound  of 
*'  Early  Rose  Potatoes!"  all  to  be  securely  packed, 
and  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLANTINC. 

By  catting  into  =inslc  eyes,  nivt  plnntlnjr  bnt,  oiv>  < 
lull,  one  bushel  may  be  rendily  raised  from  a  pound,  and  will 
be  worth   next   Fall,  at  the  very  lowest  aicni-ition,  double 
the  price  paid  /<>;•  both    Tines  and   PoUtioe*. 

Not  move  than  five  packages  sent  to  one  a ■[.: 

Xo  "  Early  Roso"  for  sale  In  f|«an!ity  at  any  price,  and 
only  In  connection  with  Urn  Vines. 

No  orders  accepted  unless  accomprtl  i< 

Order*  will  be  booked  in  Order  as  received,  an  1   I'otatoes 
and  Vines  Bhlopcd  as  early  In  the  Spring  as  \\m  weather  will 
permit.    Order  early,  as  the  stock  is  limited. 
Address 

GEO.    TV.     BEST, 

UTICA,  !».    Y. 


LANDRETHS'  GARDEiV  SEEDS 

Speak    their    own    praise    wherever    planted. 

It  the  reader  ofthe  above  wishes  to  test  Landrctbs'  Seeds 
in  comparison  with  the  best  he  has  ever  used,  and  cannot 
conveniently  obtain  them  from  merchants  or  druggists  of 
his  neighborhood,  a  package  of  50  papers,  judiciously  nssort- 
ed,  sufficient  for  the  us.:  ol  a  small  family,  will  be  mailed, 
post-paid,  and  safe  carriage  insured,  on  the  remittance  of  £a. 
DAVID  LAXDUETII  &  SOX, 
NOS.  21  &.  23  South  Slxth-st., 
IMIILADKI.PHIA. 

J«H\    K.   &   A.   MURDOCII, 

Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen, 

No,  112  SMITHFIELD  STEEET 
PITTSBURGH,    PA., 

Opposite  the  Post-Officc, 


Hower  S.c.l  of  best  i|ualil  v.  onion  s.-t--,  Karlv  ( :<>. .cln.-li. 
Hanson,  and  other  varieties  ol  S.-c.l  Potatoes. 'Oarden  lni- 
pleinents  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  We  will  send  bv  mail, 
when  desired,  all  orders  for  seeds  to  the  amount  of  one  dol- 
lar  or  unwinds,  except  C.un,  ISean.  and  Pea-.  Catalogues 
sent  on  application  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

A  SKty  Pound  Cabbage  J  J 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the   Jfarblehead   Mammoth 

c<il,h<t<i,\  I  oiler  the  public  seed  qroirn  by  uujsdf  from  the 
ch"iecsr  specimens  ol  the  purest  stock. 

This  CabbaL'e  has  been  crown  in  marlv  every  Mate  in  the 
I  loon,  wei-liiac  hem  '.'  >  to  ell  II.  s.  V  ,,e  Inc  past  leiv  veal's  it 
lias  been  the  slandaial  wonder  at  almost  every  Auricultural 
lair  in  the  I  idled  stales  an  1  r'anadas.  Tlio  public  mav  i  civ 
upon  my  continued  care  I  .  ;  .  .  ;.  •  ■  ,    ....    I  pure  from  all  a.l- 

liiixtur.  3  and    fullv  up  I,.  ,i  -    ;    is ,  !.:»li   standard.     Kach 

package  has  a  line  onirav  n  4  •  f  t  i-  rauarkable  Cabbage— 
wilh  r-'r?/  fun  direetinns  le  eulrtirc  on  it.  Sent  postpaid 
Io  any  address  for  X,  els.  p.  r  paci...,;c,  l.ve  packages  for  $1 ; 
or  100  packages  for  $17.fm. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GllEGORY,  Marblchead,  Mass. 

"pVTEW  CABBAGES.— NEW  SHORT-STEMMED 
XI  Brunswick,  or  Fottlcr's  Brunswick, New  Seh»  einnn  i. 
i.iuiuial.  or  lim-weight  cabbage.  New.  large,  white,  solid, 
extra,  Clarke's  new  extra  Early  Nonpariel,  new  extra  Early 
Erfurt,  each  2a  cis,.  the  live  for  SI,  pre-paid  by  mail.  Extra 
Early  Erfnit  Caul  lib.  wer.  live.  T,  rls  (•.■durllill  Tomato. 
25  CIS.  "With  allother  new  and  standard  (.allien  and  Flow. 
er  Seeds.  2.'.  sorts  bv  mail,  pre-paid,  for  SI.  (analogues  to 
any  address.  Seeds  in  ounce,  pound,  or  small  papers,  lor  the 
trade,  bv  ihe  ion  or  ),i,C'J-thc  most,  judicious  selection  ever 
..II.  red  in  thi. country.  Wholesale  Trade  Lists  now  ready. 
Agents  wauled. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establish- 
ment. Plymouth,  Mass. 

Fottler's    Improved     Brunswick 

CABBACE. 

This  improved  Cabbage  is  of  fine  quail! 


rhc.. 


.  .  cither  for  early  or  late 
planting  ;  it  is  easily  cultivated,  every  plant  producing  a  line 
head  when  fully  grown,  it  is  highly  esteemed  among  gar- 
deners, and  is  n,.r,l  iu  preference  to  all  other-;  from  original 

stock.    Per  pkt.  25  cts.  \\  ASIH'.i  |:\-  &  en., 

Hort'l  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 

Boston  IMariict  Dwarf  Celery. 

The  very  best  in  cultivation,  being  very  solid,  and  of  com- 
pact, dwarf  growth.  The  11. -ton  market  gardeners  will  uso 
no  other.    Price,  25  cts.  per  packet,  or  $  1  per  ounce.    Also, 

IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK.  CABBAGE  SEED, 

of  our  own  growing.  Tins  variety  igasjlrxt  introduced  by 
our  Mr.  Schlenel,  price,  25  or  50  cents  per  packet,  or  SI  per 
ounce,  free  by  mail.  We  offer  a  large  and  well  selected  stock 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  6eed8.    Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Write  your  address  plain. 

A.  SCIILEGEL  &  CO.,  10  South  Market-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
ZW~  Correspondence  In  English  or  German,  _£3 

Itlarblehead     Mammoth    Sweet  Corn. 

The  ears  are  of  an  enormous  size,  often  wcigldng  between 
two  and  three  pounds,  very  sweet  and  excellent  tor  table  use. 
My  specimens  .  ftlusCrn  recently  took  the  Fil-I  Premium 
at  two  o[  the  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Mass.  Il.irtieull  tirt.l  Suet. 
ctv.    Per  package.  25  cents,  or  live  packages  for  $1.00. 

.My  seed  Catalogue  gratis  !■.  nl1. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehea.l,   Mass. 

HOP    ROOTS 

For  sale  iu  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

C  G.  CRASE  &  «.;©., 

Seed    and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  ■ 

NO.  70  BROAD-ST..  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Complete  Manual  on  the  Cultivation  of  Hops,  price  40  cts.. 


HORSERADISH  SETS. 


FLOWER  SEEDS.     FLOWER  SEEDS. 


|...-i  .-■■  prepaid.     See. d  !'"r  a  C.ltnlOSU 


c.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing.  X.  T. 


Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  Erfurt,  Prussia. 

Sei.d  slamps  for  catalogues  to  Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALD- 
WIN i  CO.,  12  Broadway,  New  York. 

ALL'S  NEW  FRAGRANT  PERPETUAL  JAP- 

AXE"E  IIONF.Y'SrrKLE  and  the  New  Forgct-lnc-Xot, 

Fnipi Fllzat.erli.     See  my  advcrtiseiiicnt  in  tin-  I".  br.uiiy 

and  March  numbers  of  this  Journal.    B.  M.  WATSON, 

Plymouth,  Mass, 
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Advertisaments,  to  t>3  sure  of  insertion,  must  bs  re- 
ceived BEFORE  tko    5th  of  the  preceiing-  moaih. 

TERMS—  Jcaslt  before  insertion)  : 

Ordinary  Page*,  SI. -30  per  line.  ZestOum  4  lines,  S5. 
Open  P>i</ei  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  line. 

BHStnem  Xoiicc;— Pnzc  next  to  reading  rentier  and  last 
page — S9-50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 

Agricult'l  &  Horticulfl  Headquarters. 

A  Perpetual  Exhibition 

OF 

IMPLEMENTS,  MISCELLANEOUS  AR- 
TICLES, etc. ;   also,  TREES,  the 
BEST   VINES,  FLOWERS, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  at  the 

Agriculturist  Building,  245  Broadway. 

The  undersigned  has  taken  THREE  LABGE  HALLS  in 
the  above  building  for  the  above  purpose.for  cundnetinz 
tl,»lir^  hu-n  f,.I  iVlUTLOl'K'S  ALL,  WltSK.Ii- 
IBS  IS  OXK.  and  for  the  publication  <M  WIMT- 
WCK'S  HORTICl'LTI'RAI.  ADVERTISER. 
a  Monthly,  $t.r.O  per  annum,  with  Concord  and  Iona  Grape- 
Tine  and  Kir  tat  in  nv  Illirkl'erry  f-ruotlnns ;  tine  plants,  post- 
paid.   Sinele  copies  la  cents. 

Z3T~  Jiealers,  Patentees  etc.,  de^irlnt:  room  for  Article,  and 
rirenlar~;  Xnrservmen  wishini:  to s  \v  Sample:  All  TV'ant- 
jnz  to  rurclia-e  :  and  any  wishing  further  information,  send 
tor  Circulars  and  siu-nin^n  Copy  of  Arlvertiser  to 

L.  L.  WIIITLOCK,  J13  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Premium  Harvester  of  America. 


BTJCKEYj. 


With  Self-Rake  Attachment. 

Awarded  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  lir.portant 
Field  Trials  ever  hold  in  any  Country. 

Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

Manufacture  .1  by  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

Manufactory  Po'kcepsie. 

Office  and  Warehouse,  1G5  Grccnwichst.,  Xcw  York. 


Lead- Encased  Block  Till  Pipe, 


strength,  p'tancij  and  durability.  It  is 
cheaper'  and  stronger  than  lead  pipe.  Mid 
is  a  sure  protection  against  lead  poison- 
mended  by  Chemists.  Phvsi- 


formations.nt  free.  Address  THE  mi. 
WEL1  <  "-HAW  lV  WILLARD  ME'U. 
CO.,  105Beckman-sr.,cor.  Pcarbst..  X-  V. 


CATALOaUE      OF      AGRICULTURAL 

AND  HOUSEHOLD   IMPLEMENTS, 

AND    MACHINERY,    SEEDS, 

AND  FERTILIZERS. 

Our  new  Catalogue  contains  22J  parses,  with  full  descrip- 
tions and  nearly  400  handsome  illustrations  of  the  newest 
Agricultural  Implements,  Heavy  Machinery,  and  Small 
Tools  lor  the  Greenhouse,  Orchard,  Garden,  and  Farm,  villi 
n  brief  description  of  the  best  fertilizers. 

A  complete  price  list  accompanies  it,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  work  of  pcrmaneut  value  and  interest  to  all  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Sl.OO. 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO..  P.  O.  Box  37G.  X.  V. 


To  AffricMltwral  Societies. 


Diplo 


id  appropriate  designs, 


38  for  prizes,  of  beautif 
plain  i  if  in  colors.  Can  he.  bid  in  anv  quaniities i  Of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  En-    LV-ng.  M'fg.  A  Li)).  (  ,».. 
71  Broadway,  New  York 


EiiJLE  SEEfl>  SOWER. 

Best  hand  Seed  Sower  in  use.  Prices  $0to  ?1S.  The  seed 
Is  distributed  liva  Reciprocating  seed  Bom  :  there  are  no 
mechanical  movements  inside  the  Box.  Clippei  IVhcel 
Hoe  for  pulverizing  the  soil  ami  destroying  weeds.  Has 
adjustable  blade*  and  handle.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
Send  for  lllustra'ed  Circular.     Address 

E.  D.  &  O.  It.  REYNOLDS, 

North  Bridgewatcr,  Mass. 

Rare  Chance. 

The  exclusive  control  and  sale  of  five  VALUABLE  IN- 
VENTIONS, needed  in  cverv  family,  an  I  paving  1  ir-; 
firotlts,  can  be  secured  by  anplving  either  personally  or  by 
etterto  J.  S.  LASH  ft  CO., 

327  Market  bL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ill 


ill-Stone  Dressing  and  (.tI.i/h-!-'  Diaim-inK  aUu 

11  Mechanical  purnos .'*.    S..'  .■!  Si  ,,.:■,  i.,:  Cireu'iar 

JOHN  DICKINSON".  64  S'assau-st.,  New- York. 

RTIFICIAL   LKGS  A>'»  ARMS. 

Selpho's  Patent  are  the  best.    They  arc  light,  strong  and 

durable,  have  stood  tiie  longest  test  of  anv.  and  contain  the. 
latest  Improvements.    Pamphlet3  free.    Address 

SELPilO  &  SON,  516  Broad  way,  Xcw  York. 


For  Marking  Clothing,  &c.  Pr.icis: 

Single  50  cents  ;  three  lor  SI ;  per  dozen  S3. 
For  Writing  On  Wood*  Prices; 

Single  GO  cents;  two  for  SI:  per  dozen  S4. 
Sent  prepaid  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price. 
'•  More  convenient  than  Ink."  American  Agriculturist. 
"  Invaluable  for  marking  Linen."—  Chicago  Tribune. 
Manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Indelible  Pencil 
Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  Land. 


fMANGE  JUDD,  REV.  BISHOP  SCOTT,  S0- 
^-^  lor  Robinson,  Rev.  Husky  Wabd  Ukecher,  Mrs 
Lauba  E.  Lyman,  and  thousand*,  of  others,  will  tell  you 
that  Dott's  Washing  Maoii-ne  and  the  Universal 
Clotdes  "Wring  is  k  area  real  success,  and  save  their  cost 
in  clothing  every  year,  besides  saving  more  than  half  the 
time  and  LADor.  of  washing.  Send  the  retail  price.  Washer, 
$14,  best  'Wringer,  ??,  and  wo  will  forward  cither  or  both 
machines  free  of  freight,  to  places  where  no  one  Is  selling, 
and  so  sure  arc  we  they  will  be  liked,  wc  agree  to  refund 
the  money  if  any  one  wishes  to  return  the  machines  free  of 
freight,  after  a  month's  trial  according  to  directions. 

T..  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 
(Opposite  Merchants'  Hotel.)  Xo.  32  Cortland t-st.(  N.  Y 


CLAPP'S  FAVORITE  PEAR. 

"  Possessing  tlie  trood  qualities  of  the  Bartlett,  snd  the 
hardihood  of  the  Fh-ini-U  licaiitr. "     Tn.-ed  Catalnenes  frf. 

Also  EyEi'.ur.EENS  and  nil  I  lie  best  I'Krir  1  rues  fir  this 
climate.  J.  W.  ADAMS.  Springfield,  Mass. 

COME  TO  DELAWARE! 

The  Garden  State  of  the  Union, 

Rich  in  the  production  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table ;  climate  very  mild  and  healthy  ;  seasons  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  Xcw  Jersey.  Fortunes  have  been,  and  are 
to  be  made  ;  good  farms  obtained  oncasy  terms.  Good  hos- 
pitable people.  Lands  constantly  increasing  In  value.  Good 
chances  for  investment.    Great  immigration. 

THE  OVLY  PAMPHLET 
ever  published  giving   full  and  impartial   information  con- 
cerning Delaware,  its  lands,  agriculture,  advantages,  capa- 
bilities and  resources,  is  now  for  the  first   time  offered  to 
the  public. 

Send  and  get  a  copy.    It  contains  Information  valuable  for 

anyone  to  know.    Price  35  cents,  or  with  beautiful  colored 

map,  50  cents.    Address  the  author,  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

Office  of  The  N.  Y.  Independent,  N.  Y.  City. 


CHEAP  FARMS  IN  MISSOURI. 

PARSONS  &  STARK'S  FARM  REGISTER,  Feb. 
Xo.,  minutely  describes  several  hundred  improved  farms  for 
sale  in  Mo.,  Kan.,  and  So.  III.,  and  their  improvements,  dis- 
tances from  towns  and  R.  R.  Stations.  Also  of  many  tracts 
of  Farm  and  Mineral  lands.  The  names  and  address  of  the 
owners  or  others  offering  to  sell,  are  also  given  in  the  Reg- 
ister. Price— by  mail,  post-paid— Single  copy.  $1.00;  Two 
copies,  and  two  County  Maps  of  Mo..  $2.00;  Three  copies, 
and  one  cony  Parker's  Hand-Book  of  Mo,  112  pages — con- 
taining  descriptions  of  every  County  and  a  Township  and 
P.  O.  Map  of  Mo..  ?3.00;  Five  Copies,  one  copy  of  Parker's 
Hand-Boole,  and  live  County  Maps  of  Mo.,  $5.00. 

Address  the  Publishers. 

PARSONS    &    STARK, 
No.  104  North  Fourth  St., 

St.  Louis. 


Fruit   Farms  for  Sale  at  Hammonton, 

The  best  fruit  soil  in  the  Union,  good  markets,  line  cli- 
mate, pure  water,  good  society.  Some  vcrv  desirable  and 
valuable  Farms  now  for  Bale  here  at  from  1500  to  7W0  dollars. 
Also,  land  not  over  l  \4  mile  from  Railroad  at  30  dollars  per 
acre.  Terms,  ca.sv.  Send  lor  paper  giving  fall  information  to 
if   _t    nvnvrc 


FRANKLIN    TRACT— 30.000   ACRES,  on  Rail- 
road. Gloucester  County.  Xcw-,Ters^v.25  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia,  good  soil,  mild,  healthful  climate.  Low  pries, 

in  kits  to  suit  purchasers.  Pitniphlr-rs.  with  map  ami  full  in- 
formation, sent  free.  Addro^  MoRlilS  &  CO.,  North  Vine- 
laud,  X.  J.    Improved  Farms  for  sale. 


MANCHA  &  CO.,  Greensboro,  Md. 


PLANT    SORGHIJH. 


Toungman's    Patent     Sorghum    Evaporator 
and  Refiner  removes  all  of  the   dis- 
agreeable Sorghum  Flavor. 
IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  EVAPORATOR. 

The  proprietors  of  the  above  Evaporator  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  lo  the  superior  merits  of  this  invention. 
Thev  claim  that  it  is  the.  bc«t  machine  for  making  sorghum 
*tjritp  ami  sugar,  maple  sugar,  beet  sugar,  and  other  sim- 
ilar   products. 

It   has  the  following   Excellencies,  viz. : 


afford  to  buy  a  lumber  i 
orators. 

2.  It  will  do  more  evaporating,  and  with  less  fuel,  in  a 
day,  tliau  anv  other  Evaporator,  with  the  same  capacity  of 
pan. 

3.  It  will  make  better  svrnp  from  sorghum  cane  juice  than 
nnv  other  Evaporator  Invented,  removing,  as  it  docs,  all  of 
the  well-known  disagreeable  sorghum  flavor. 

4.  Tt  is  remarkably  easy  to  manage,  as  lw  a  well-arranged 
svstem  of  dampers,  the  heat  eau  be  graduated  to  anv  de- 
cree under  the  pans,  instantly.  One  man  can  work  the 
Evaporator— with  ease. 

6.  It  is  portable,  and  mav  he  lifted  into  a  wagon  by  two 
or  three  men.  without  difficulty,  and  hence  can  be  trans- 
ported from  farm  to  farm,  or  from  field  to  field,  with  tho 
greatest  facility. 

The  foregoing  are  points  of  excellence  which  sorghum 
growers  will  appreciate,  and  in  support  of  them  wc  append 
the  following  high  testimony. 

Testimony.— " ■  *  The  great  objection  to  the  use  of 
soighnm  syrup  has  heretofore  been  its  characteristic  un- 
pleasant flavor.  But  this  flavor  seemed  to  he  entirclvrc- 
movrd  hv  vour  process,  nnd  the  svni[>  :i--i!ni!:ited  In  taste  to 
the  best  sizar-lions-'  svnin.  ***'— Letter  from  Han.  /mac 
JCetcto?i,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  dated  May  34  1867. 

**  •  *  Youngman's  Evaporator  now  stands  without  a  suc- 
cessful rival.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  and  seems  to  he  almost  a  national  blessing.  *  * 
From  the  finishing  pan  the  svnip  flows  in  a  continuous 
stream,  perfectlv  purified  and  re  lined  from  all  mucilaginous, 
giim m v,  and  objectionable  suhstanceg,  and  equal  to  the  best 
of  refined  syrups.  It  is  then  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
granulation,  being  entirelv  freed  from  glucose.  This  Evap- 
orator is  vcrv  light  and  portable,  as  it  can  be  easily  lifted 
Into  a  lumber  wagon  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 
The  rapacitv  of  the  machine  is  from  ei^rht  to  ten  gallons 
per  hour,  and  the  consnmpt(on  of  wood  is  no  more  than  an 
old-fhslih 
Farm  Tr  . 
Office  fm- the  year  1SCG. 

•**  *  From  the  last  pan,  called  'the  finisher.'  the  liquid 
comes  out  a  most  delicious  syrup,  pure  as  red-clover  honey, 
and  as  free  from  the  disagreeable  vegetable  taste  as  maple 
svrnp.  •  •  *  Tins  machine  has  every  excellent  characteristic 
to  recommend  it.  Even*  part  is  most  efficient,  and  one  man 
can  make  one  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  in  one  day  with  a 
small  quantity  ot  fuel.  It  is  compact,  will  last  almost  a  life- 
time with  proper  care,  and  can  be  employed  for  making 
maple  sugar,  or  maple  syrun.  or  beet  sugar,  quite  as  satis- 
factorily ns  it  can  be  used  when  making  soighnm  svrnp.  **  " 
—  Agriruitnral  Editor  Xeio  York  Times,  Weekly  Edition, 
Sept.  10.  1S67. 

"The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Farmers'  Club  to  ex- 
amine Younsman's  Evaporator  desire  to  report  that  thev 
went  to  Baltimore  and  there  supervised  an  experiment  with 
the  above-named  Evaporator;  and  it  a  fiords  them  satisfac- 
tion to  report  to  the  American  Institute,  that  the  operation 
of  this  new  Evaporator  exceedcl  their  hiizhi-st  expectation. 
*  *  The  Committee  were  also  well  pleased  with  its  portabil- 
ity. *  •  *  The  small  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  make  fifty 
gallons  of  svrnp  is  also  an  economical  item.  *  "  *  The. 
great  simplicity  and  durability  of  every  part  of  this  device 
constitute  another  point  of  pre-eminent  Importance  in  tho 
estimation  of  the.  Committee.  *  *  *"—  Extracts  from  report 
of  Committee  of  Farmers'  Club  of  American  Jnstitutc  to 
meeting  «f  Club  held  tn  October,  1ST,?. 

'•I  planted  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  enne.  which 
was  manufactured  bv  Youugm m's  Evaporator.  The  cane 
w*as  onlv  of  medium  quality.  The  prnduclwas  12S  gallonsof 
svrnp  ;  two  loads  of  fodder,  equal  to  the  best  timothy  ha  v. 
and  a  full  two-horse  load  of  seed,  which  for  cattle  feed  "is 
not  excelled.  The  quality  of  the  best  svrnp  is  equal  to  Ihc 
best  svrnp  of  commerce,  while  the  interior  is  rqu  d  to  the 
best  baking  molasses."— Rer.  Joseph  S'rr,  u^Jrrsr,:  Shore, Pa. 
Success.— Although  this  Evaponni.y  hu<  jn-t  been  intro- 
duced, U  has  already  taken  the  first  premium  at  six  State 
Fairs,  and  has  taken  the  first  premium  over  every  other 
Evaporator  wherever  exhibited. 

Premiums.— During  the  year  1^,  the  proprietors  of 
this  Evaporator  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  wide-spread 
trial  of  its  merits,  will  present  to  every  purchaser  the  fol- 
lowing three  articles  as  a  premium,  viz.:  A  beautiful  Silver- 
Plated  Cake-Basket,  t-ilver-l'lated  Svrnp  Cup,  and  Silver- 
Platcd  Putter-Dish.  All  of  these  articles  are  substantially 
made  and  of  elegant  design.  Thev  will  be  sent  with  the 
Evaporator  securely  packed,  free  of  charge,  to  every  pur- 
chaser on  receipt  of  the  price  of  the  Evaporator,  where 
Evaporators  are  sent,  price  to  be  paid  on  delivery.     'I  bene 

Rrcmitims  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  undersigned  are  in- 
>rmed  that  the  Evaporators  have  been  paid  for. 
Price.-Tlie  price  of  the  Evaporator  complete  Is  S'20O. 
It  will  be   sent  to  anv  address  on   receipt  of  the   price.    A 
draft  on  N'-w  York  City  to  the  order  of  the  General   Agents, 
or  on  Baltimore,  to  the  order  of  the  manufacturers,  is  the 
best  method  of  payment.    Machines  will  also    be  sent  to 
anv  address,  price  lb  be  collect -d  on  dclh  cry,  on  receipt  of 
satisfactory  assurances  bv  the   undeisi^ced  uf  the  responsi- 
bility Of  the  parties  ordering. 
Full  and  explicit  directions  pent  with  each  Evaporator. 
Surup  made  on  thi*  Evaporator U  worth  from  ttcenty-lire. 
to  fifty  cents  per  gallon  more  than  that  made  on  any  other. 
for  further  information  or  Evaporators,  address 

TOTVNSEND  &  SEARS,  Genera!  Agents, 
91S  Fulton  St..  New  York  City, 
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GARDENING      FOR     PROFIT. 


Its  teachings  are  the  experience  of  20  ye 


Oar  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1SGS,  of  SEEDS 


(BT    PETEE    HENDERSON.) 
s  In  growing  garden  products  for  the  great  market  of  New  York,  and 
Price   Sl-50  by  Mail,  prepaid. 

nd  IMPLEMENTS,  is  now  ready.    Also,  oar  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1SCS 


HEHDE8SQN    &    FLEMINGS    SIL1€T1D    5: 

FOR    MARKET    GARBENERS    AND 

Our  long  experience  as  Market  Gardeners  for  the  New    I  Cedar    Mill    Eai'ly    TOBBiatO. 

York  Market,  enables  us  to  make  suitable  selections  of  the 

necessary  kinds  and  quantities  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  suited 

for  either  family  or  Market  use. 

For  a  Private  Garden  of  H  of  an  acre,  Col.  No.  4,  $  5.00 
■■  i;  •'       "        "      No.  3,    10.00 

••  ;;  No.  3.    2">.00 

'■  1  ••       •'       "      No.  1,     S0.00 


These  Collections  embrace  all  the  best 
etablcs,  and  In  ample  quantities  for  the  arc 


arlcties  of  Veg 
named. 


For   Market  Gardens,    a  limited  No.  of  kinds  only 
being  necessary— the  average  cost  is  $20  per  acre. 
Onion  Sets,  Yellow,  $2.00  per  peck  ;  $7.00  per  bushel. 

"  "       Potato,  $2.00         "  $6.00  • 

Asparagus,  2  years  old,  $1.00  per  100;  $10.00  per  1,000. 
Rhubarb.  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants,    (Cold   Frame),  Wakefield,  $1.50  rer 
100 ;  $10.00  per  1,000. 
«  "  Hot-bed,  73  cts.  per  100 ;  $0  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  "     "     $2.00  per  100;  $13  per  1,000. 

Tomato  Plants  (Cedar  Hill  Early),  Strong  transplanted 
plants,  $3  per  100;  $20  per  1,000. 
Large  quantities  at  special  rates. 


This  variety  (illustrated  above)  as  tested  by  us  and  other 
Market  Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  combines 
the  qualities  of 
EARLIXESS, 

GOOD  SIZE, 

SOLIDITY,  and 

PRODUCTIVENESS, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  variety,  and  consequent- 
ly we  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  in  cultivation,  either 
for  private  use  or  for  Market  purposes. 
Price  25  cts.  per  packet ;  $2.30  per  doz. ;  $15.00  per  100. 
For  Descriptions  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Imple- 
ments and  Fertilizers.  &c.  see  Catalogue. 


tre  alike  applicable  to  private  or  Market  Gardening. 
of  stir  and  RASS  plants,  price  25  cts. 

EISS    ATO    I^MITS 

©TBIERS. 
COLLECTION  OF   FLOWER  SEEDS. 

(BY  MAIL.) 

Collection  No.  1,  of  23  Choice  Annuals $1.00 

"         No.  2,  of  50       "  "    and  Biennials 2.50 

"         No.  3,  of  100      '•  "    and  Perennials  ...   5.00 

No.  4,  of  10  varieties  of  Choice  Stocks 1.25 

/j       "        No.  5,  of  12        "       Peony  flowered  Asters.  1.00 

"         No.  0,  of  3  "       Camellia  Balsams 75 

No.  7,  of  8  "       Dianthus  (Pink, 75 

No.  S,  of  12         "       Double  Hollyhock 1.00 

No.  9,  of  5  "       Double  Zinnias 1.00 

LAWN    GRASS    SEED. 
"Central  Park  Mixture." $6.00  per  bnshel. 

HENDERSON  k  FLEMING. 

AND    HVSARKET    GARDENERS, 
67  Nassau  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


TAXIDERMISTS'  MANUAL, 

GIVING  full  instruction  in  Skinnine,  Mounting  and  Pre- 

s.-rrine    Birds,     \niinals,   Bopiilcs.    Fishes,    Insects.  I-.tas, 
Skeletons,  ic.    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  Sl.UU. 

Address  S.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

lYri<jtUcl>oro,»   Mass. 

THE  NEW  YORK 

Importing,    Breeding,    and     Manufacturing    Co., 

A.  HI.  HALSXED  &  CO.,  Agts., 

68  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

Importers,  Breeders,  and  Dealers  in  Thorough-bred  Stock 
of  all  kinds.  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Dogs,  Poultry, 
Pigeons  and  rabbits.  Slock  bought  and  sold  on  Commis- 
sion. A  record  kept  of  all  stock  placed  in  our  hands  for 
sale,  and  also  of  wants.  Orders  and  Commissions  solicited. 
For  Circulars  address  as  above. 

Bronze     Turkeys, 

LARGE    BREED,    -will   weigh    from    30  to  40 
pOttnUs  at  maturity.    Price  $15  per  pair,  $30  per  trio, 
single  Gobblers  |8  each.  For  sale  by 


EG-GSo     EGGS. 

From  Imported  and  Premium  Stock.     Over  40 
varieties.    Send  lor  Circular. 

Important  to  Poultry  Fanc£cr§. 

**TIIF.  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  "  a?  adopted  hy  the 
American  Poultry  Society.  Price  5D  cent*.  It  should  be  iu 
the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  yard  of  fowls. 

RARE   CIIAXCE. 

FEW  IMPORTED  ROUEN  DUCKS  for  sale 

it  less  than  usual  cost  of  importation.    Address 

A.  M.  HALSTED  &  CO.,  Agts,  63  Pearl-st.,  X.  Y. 


A 


Eggs  of  Pure  Bred  Fancy  Poultry 
FOK    SALE. 

WE  have  on  hand  the  largest  and  best  selee- 
tlon  of  Fancy  Poultry  to  be  found  In  the  Country. 

ti^'s  ran -nil!  r  bi.x.al  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
lor  circulars  and  Prices  address 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  White  Leahorn, 
tlrahma,  Wiike-fact-d  Black  Spanish,  and  Golden  Pea- 
bright  Bantam  fowls.  Selected  stork  and  of  perfect  puritv. 
Z!  per  doz.;  4  doz.  ur  more  $1.".0  per  doz. 

N.  A.  SHCTE,  Exeter,  H.  H. 


Ctnperlor  Bmhma  Fowls,  carefully  bred  from  Prize 
►^  Stock.  Also  choice  Ilrahnia  eggs,  tor  hatching,  Sl.M  per 
doz.;  $1.H  lor  'dozen.    J.  S.  CLARK.  Tivoli,  X.  V. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs  for  Sale. 

First  Premium  awarded  us  for  the  best  breeders,  at  our 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair  in  September  last.  Also,  a  Special 
Premium  recommended  by  the  Inspecting  Committee,  on 
our  herd  of  twenty-five  bead,  under  6  months  old.  These 
premiums  were  taken  over  a  display  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  head,  principally  owned  by  parties  from  Chester  Coun- 
ty. "We  are  as  choice  in  selecting  for  those  who  order  of  us, 
as  we  would  be  In  selecting  for  exhibition.  Pigs  of  any 
age  shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ev- 
ory  purchaser  is  guaranteed  living  stock  in  the  best  of  order 
and  of  the  purest  blood  in  our  county.  For  Circular,  address 

JAMES  YOUNG,  JR.,  &  CO.,Marsballton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Premium  Chester  White   Pigs, 

HOKOUGH-BRED   Stock,  and    Domestic    and 


T 


Ornamental  Ft 


rls  for  sale.    For  c 

N.  P.  BOYKR  &  CO.. 
Gum  Tree.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


g<WINE.— 27  pages  devoted  to  Breeding;,  Feetl- 
C?  ing.  and  the  general  management  of  swine,  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  .if  3.1  cents.  Worlh  ten  times  its  rest. 
Everv  farmer  should  have  it.  Address  JAMES  VOUXG,  Jr., 
Marshalltou,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS   for  Sale. 
For  Circular  and  Price  List,  address   II.  TEMPLE  & 
CO.,  Marshalltou,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CREVECCEUR  AND  IIOUDAN  EGGS,  for  sale. 
Price  ,?io  per  doz.,  boxed  and  delivered  at  Express  Office, 


Eggs  from  1st  Premium  Houdans,  Extra  Large 
Pra-COBioBraliinas,  Golden  Seahiiglit  Bantams. Silver- 
spangled  Hanihnrgli.  Bfw?-onmb  While  Leghorn,  Stone-fence 
Game, fi  Silver  Pheasants.  J.  H.  Fry,  New  Brighton,  S.I.,  X.T. 


EGGS. — Brabmas  weiehins  22  lbs.  per  pair. 
Finest  in  the  country.  Have  taken  Premiums  every- 
where. Eggs  carefully  Hacked  and  delivered  at  Exn.  Office, 
$3  per  doz.  .1.1',.  HAMILTON,  Bux  "7,  I',  o.  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island.  X.  T. 


P 


tire  Brahma  Eg^s  for  hatching;,   SI. 50  per  doz., 
died,    deep   pencil-necked,  pea- 


combed  fowls.  "B.  F.  UOLBItuOK,  Xatick,  Mas 


FOR  SALE,  A  SPLENDID  HAMILTOXIAN 
Stallion,  six  years  old,  eleven  hundred  pounds.  Mohog- 
any  Bav,  got  by  lies, leeks  Ilamiltnnian.  and  out  of  a  Whale- 
bone Mare  :  that  is  all  liie  pedigree  I  give.  Inquire  at  5(1 
Beach-st.,  Xew  York.    Price.  $2590. 


ALDERNET  CATTLE,  imported  and  out  of  im- 
ported ;  also,  pure-bred  fowls.  Address  G.  TV.  FABLER, 
Cresskill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  R.  1!.,  1  hour  from  New  York. 


TtVTew  Bee  Book.  "Adair's  New  System  of  Bee- 
i-^i  keeping."  Every  Bee  keener  should  have  it.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  for  50  cents.    D.  L.  ADAH:,  Hawcsville,  Ky. 


White  and  Buff  Cochin  Chinas,  Brahmas,  White- 
faced  Black  Spanish.  Silver  Hamburg.  Grey  Dorkings, 
Rowen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks— eggs  S:J  per  doz.  Black  Java 
eggs,  $5  per  doz.    Stock  equal  to  any  In  the  country.    For 

descriptive  Circular  address,  will,  stump, 

C.T.  XF.TTLET'.'X.  Box  .Vii,   Birmingham,  Ct. 


Eureka  Fish  Guano  Co. 

Fish  Guano.— The  best  Fertilizer  ever  offered  to  the 


•  contained  in  it,  aside  from   the  Phos- 
mnniti  makes  it  better  than  any  other, 
reby  aavinti  to  the  Farmer  50  per 


OFFtCE  op    "  Passaic  Carton  Worlts," 

159  Ff.oxt  Steeet,  (Cokxer  Maiden  Lane). 

LISTER    BROTHERS, 

MAXTJFACTrr.EES     OF 


Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Animal  Charcoal,   Ivory  Black,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  above  articles  manufactured  at  our  "Works 
on  the  Pitwair  Hirer.  .V.  ./.,  should  be  addressed  lo 

LISTF.k  BKOTHEBS.  1.-.3  Fr..uit-St.,  Xew  York. 
General  Agcuts  for  Xew  Jersey 

"C.  G.  CRAXE  &  CO.. 
TOBioadst..  Newark,  X.  J. 

757^  TO  FARMERS  &    PLANTERS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  20,000  Tons 
of  Double   Kenned   Fondrettr,  made 

from  the  JY.tr&r  .s -*il.  nion.r.  Offal,  and  Dead 
Ani)nftlftu(  Xew  York  City,  lor  which  Miev 
have  exclusive  contract-;  for  a  Ions  term  6t 
years.  Price,  only  Twenty-Five  Dollars  per 
Ton.  This  article  is  fully  iruai\mteed  to  be  as 
rood,  ireiqht  lor  treia/it,  us  anv  Sixtvor  Seven- 
ty Dollar  superphosphate  in  marker.  The  re- 
sults on  Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Lirain.  have  been  jiston- 
ishin'j,  the  past  vear;    maturing  crops  from    10   d;ivs   to  two 


be  sent  free  to  an 


inv  one  applvimr  hv  letter  or  otl 
THE  LODI'MANUFACTmiXd 


file 


KNOX'S    COMPLETE  LUSTS  OF 

SjWAJLX  FRUITS  BY  KAIL. 

U,*A.HE     OFFERS. 

See  Page  111,  Feb.  No.  Agrlcultn 


id  order  nt  once. 


HARISON  POTATOES— superior  quality— war- 
ranted genuine,  forwarded  by  sloop  Scudder,  Cant. 
Gorham,  to  Fuck  Mip.  New- York,  nr  to  undress  <"<n  receipt 
of  *3  per  bbl.    ANDKEW  W.  JEXXING.  Soulliport,  Conn. 
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FISH  GUANO. 

The  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  in  u?e,  manufactured  and 
sold  by  the  "Mystic  Oil  Company,''  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 
It  is  pressed  very  dry,  put  up  iu  barrels,  and  sent  to  any 
patf  of  the  United  States  for  $30  per  ton,  in  quantities  less 
than  23  tons.  For  23  tons  and  upwards,  $25  per  ton.  A  dried 
and  line  ground  article  is  sold  at  $J~>  per  ton  for  13  to  2.".  tons, 
$10  per  ton  for  23  tons  and  upward,  and  for  $53  per  ton  for 
less  than  10  tons,  delivered  on  board  vessel  or  R.  K.  at  Mys- 
tic. An  analysis  just  made  of  the  fine  ground  by  Prof. 
Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  shows  that  it  contains  6.78  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  10.09  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  or 
about  two-thirds  the  quantity  contained  in  Peruvian  guano. 
Liebis's  Baltimore  analysis.  10.G51  per  cent.  This  indicates 
n  much  higher  value  than  the  retail  price.  Admirable  for 
market  gardening,  grain,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  Orders 
may  he  addresseoTto  VTM.  CLIFT,  Jr„  50  East  26th-st.,  N.  Y., 
or  D.  S.MILLS,  Pres't,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.  They  should 
be  sent  early  as  the  stock  is  limited. 

FROST    &    CO., 

Genesee    "Valley    Nurseries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„ 
Offer  fov  the  Spring  Of  1SG3  a  largo  quantity  of  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees.  Evergreens.  Small  Frims  ot  all  kin. Is, 
Name  ami  Foreign  Grape  Vines.  Roses,  Green  house  and 
Bedding  Plants. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants  as  folic    " 

No.  I.— Illustrated  Des 

Crape  Vines,  etc.,  10  CIS.  

No.  2.— Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees  Shrub-.  Roses,  etc,  in  its.  caeh. 

No.  3.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ureen-liousc  and  Bedding- 
out  Plants.  3  ets.  each.  _  _  _     , 

No.  4.— Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Deal- 
ers. 3  ets.  each. 

No.  5—  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  S  els.  each. 

Address,  FROST    «    CO.. 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees, 


REID'S    NURSERIES. 

(Established  1S3G.)       Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

One  hundred  acres  closely  planted  with  a  fine  Stock  of 
Dwarf  ami  Standard  Fears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  anil  Small  Fruits. 

Also,  a  very  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  Shade 
Trees.  Evergreens,  and  Shrubs,  sueh  as  are  desirable  for 
planting  in  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Lawns,  ic. 

Particular  Attention  given  to  small  orders. 

Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

DAVID  D.  BUCHANAN. 
Successor  to  Wm.  Held. 

"  GRAPE    VINES. 

Onr  Stock  of  Grape  Vines  Is  unsurpassed,  If  equalled,  any- 
where, and  includes  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Groveling,  Ives,  Rcntz,  Delaware,  Alvcy, 
Rogers'  Hybrids,  Zona,  Israelis,  Adirondack, 
Martha,  Black  Hawk,  and  all  other  desirable  kinds. 

"Wc  guarantee  our  prices  to  be  as  low  as  the  same  quality 
of  a  genuine  article  can  be  had  anywhere,  and  can  furnish 
Stock  of  any  grade  desired. 

Persons  iu  want  of  vines  would  do  well  to  correspond 
with  us,  as  wc  are  confident  of  being  able  to  give  satisfac- 
tion both  In  quality  and  price. 

J.    KNOX. 
Box  135,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PERRY'S  «RAPE  YIXES 


r  advertised.    Liberal  trnns  are  offered  to 
tuusi1  t'inniir.1  C'liibs.     Correspondence  solicited. 

Address  F.  L.  PKi:!tV,  C  inandaigua,  ST.  T. 

MAIN  SHAPE, 


I,  i*  claimed  for 
verted,  that  it  is  v 
the  Unitci  siat.->, 
early  ripeninif,  \- 
few  and  smad  sr 
parent  vine  be  ii  - 
Price  of 


Discount  on  la 


t>/iric !,,  ariii'i.  and 
■ln'-s,  l;ir*;e  berrv, 
in  Au-nst.  The 
f  graphs aimuully. 

$xw 


2.00 

1.50 


sSRAPE  VINES. 

Ives  and  J0  other  varieties.  Grape  Wood  low. 
Kittatiimy,  Philadelphia  and  Luiu's  Everbearing. 
Early  Goodrich  and  Ilarison  Potatoes. 

M.  11.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

Sandusky,  O. 

tJtrawberrv,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants  fur  sale 
K?  low.  Send  fur  Circular.  THOMAS  M.  VANDERVEER, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


CURRANTS. 

Our  Stock  of  Currants  is,  without  doubt,  much  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  country,  and  includes: 

Cherry,  A'c rs a i liaise,  Fertile  d"  Angers,  La 
Hativc,  White  Grape,  Victoria,  Black  \aplcs, 

etc.,  etc.    This  fruit  is  attracting  greatly  increased  atten- 
tion, and  bids  fair  to  take  the  rank  it  deserves  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  small  fruits.    Oar  plants  are  1,  2,  and  3  years  old, 
true  to  name,  aud  of  the  best  quality. 
See  Catalogue  for  Descriptions,  Illustrations,  and  Prices. 

J.    KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HUMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

GRAPE  TIXES. 


DWARF  PEAKS.  3  ami  ::  years  old,  very  line. 

DWARF  AITI.ES,  3  years  "II.  verv  fine. 

STRAWBERRY  and  RasPI'.I-.RRY  PLANTS.  CURRANT 
BUSHES,  ic.  Large  collection  of  slIRl  I'.-.  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES.  ci-l.EN-llnUsi:  PLANTS.  Eo-ES.  DUI.l'.S, 
&C,  &c.    Address    LE.VK  &  CO..    TOLEDO,    OHIO. 


500,000  GRAPE   VIXB3S. 


!  old,  mostly  Concord.  Hart- 


Superior  layers.  1  anil 
ford,  c.ata'.vhi.  Norton's  Virginia,  Delaware,  Ives, 

ers,  rhenrxr  than  anywhere  el*e,  for  stile.    Also.  Roses.  Cur- 
rants. Rhubarb   and    Raspberry   Plants,  very   (heap.    Send 


Delaware  Grape  Vines. 

SPLENDID  PLANTS— Very  cheap  by  thi 


Hardy  Native  G-rape  Vines. 

I  have  for  sale  at  mv  Vineyard,  a  choice  lot  of  pood  vines, 

of  the  best  varieties,  at  verv'h.w  rates. 
Send  for  a  list  of  varieties. 

JOHN  F.  OLIVER,  Alliance.  Ohio. 


For   Sale  at   the  Owesro  Nursery, 

5,000  Concord  grape  vines,  1  y.  old,  $150  per  doz.;  SG  per  100 ; 

|50  per  M. 
r,,000  Isabella       "  "       "        "    $1  per  doz.:  ?l   per  100; 

per  -M. 


Adirondac  Grape  Nursery  and  Vineyard. 

One.  Two  and  Three  year  old  Grane  Vines  of  all  the  most 
desirable  native  varieties,  u  till  the  New  Hybrids,  "Salem," 
anrl  ■■Diana  llnmlmrg."  and  the  best  Foreign  vara  ties. 
Vines  ot  extra  quality  and  at  lowest  rates.  Wholesale  Price 
List  and  Lv-!i.i;>livc  Catalogue  sent  on  appli 
'  .It 'UN   W    " 

March,  1SG8. 

EARLY  MAY  or  Richmond  Cherry  trees. 
stock-  -rafted  on  Morrello.  Thrifty,  well  formed 
i  S  feet,  15  to  S3  ets.  000  Kentish 

I  later  and  Bin:         to]       v  May,  3  to  7  ft..  $100 

<      i  i  .  M'    ■:  I    _:       ■  i  .      -,   o:ie  year,  No.  1,  £50 

-    .'.  f..;    .    ■'      ;■  .  No.  l.  one  year,  jtluo 

'I.     1    .  -       -..    sj.,i    per   l.'KO. 

s.     ■■     >       p.  r   1.000.    Red 

_  .'       i ..     -eberry, 3  years, 

.  iiolesale. 

.VERY,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


15.000 


S33  per  1,000.    And  othe 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

TVc  will  furnish  strong  and  vigorous  plants  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  by  MAIL,  at  prices  annexed,  guar  a  it  Ing 
their  genuineness  and  safe  carriage:  Jucunda-  Our# 
No.  700,  Kitley's  Goliali,  Ximrocl,  Naomi,  Ln- 
cida  Pcrfeeta,  each  §1  per  doz.;  $3.50  per  50 ;  $6  per  100. 
Fillmore,  Trlomphc  de  Gand,  Wilson,  Golden 
Seeded,  Burr's  Xew  Pine,  Agriculturist,  Zien- 
ning's  IVTiite,  and  many  other  varieties,  50  ets.  per  doz. 

J.    KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.. 


I)R.  KKAISE   STRAWBERRY. 


.-. 


The  lartrest  berry  known  ;  imported  by  FROST  &  CO., 
Spring  ol  Will. 

We  Hulled  the  berry  the  past  season,  and  think  it  fully 
comes  tin  to  its  European   reputation  for  size  aud  quality. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

We  now  offor  for  spring  planting  our  new  Strawberry, 
Nicanor,  one  of  the  most  hardy,  productive,  and  valuable 
for  family  use  or  market,  in  cultivation.  Price  $5  per  doz., 
sent  free  by  mail.  Our  collection  of  Strawberries  embraces 
all  the  American  and  Foreign  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  sent 
prepaid  for  10  ets.  each. 

ELLWANGER  &.  BARRY.  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  Established  1SI0. 

Sec  J.  S.  COLLINS'  Offer,  March  No.,  pace  113. 


Fruit,     Forest     and      Ornamental 
Trees    for    Spring   of    1§68. 


Fruits,  and  one  of  Ornamental  Tn 
paid,  for  10  ceuts  each.    Wholesale  Catalogue  ff.ke       "' 
EILW.lMiER     .(;    HlllRT. 
Sit.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


EDW'D    J.    EVANS    &    CO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Our  Stock  of  the  True  Jucmiila,  !Vo.  100,  Pill- 
more,  Burr's  \cw  Pine,  Golden  Seeded,  Wil- 
son, Agriculturist,  and  other  desirable  varieties,  is 
the  largest  and  best  In  the  country.  Nurserymen,  Dealers, 
and  large  Planters,  furnished  at  very  low  rates.  All  plants 
warranted  genuine,  and  none  sent  out  except  those  of  the 
best  quality.    Early  correspondence  is  invited. 

J.    KNOX, 

Box  155,  PittsunrgU,  Pa. 

Bioa'sctradifeh  Sets. 

SG.OO  per  1,000.  V.  D.  VAN  IVKST, 

HigHtstown,  \.  J. 


POINDS    FKESH  SAGE    SEED  FOR 
sale,  by  B.  M.  W.vlsoN. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


HORNET   RASPBERRY.— Verv  stion-  Plants 
$15  per  100.     HORSERADISH    SETS,   S5.S0  per    left, 
Address,  EDWARD  RUROESS.  Poughkeepsic.  N.  Y.    ' 


New  Strawberries,    by  Mail. 

NAPOLEON  III. 

The  finest  amateur  berry  in  cultivation,  53  per  dozen. 

PERPETl'.U,  PINE. 
A  new,  perpetual  variety  of  the  Pine  class.  $3  per  dozen. 

Jl'CMDA,  75  ets.  per  doz.;  $5  per  100. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  with 
descriptions  ot  the  best  native  an. I  foreign  van.-t  ,-- 
EDW'D.  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  York.  Pcnii'a. 

\SnLSONS  ALBANY  STRAWBERRY.   A  larw 

»»  and  line  grown  stock  of  this  "teat  Market  la  try 
ttriclly  pur,'  $1  per  inn.  .?",  per  moo.  No  charge  for  packing. 
\\  e  guarantee  satisfaction  to  all  ordering 


JVCl'NDA,  OR  KNOX'S  7O0. 

la  .Tncunda  or  Knox's  TOO  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  secure] 
packed  and  post-paid,  bv  Mail,  for  $1. 

E.  MARSHALL,  Po'keepsie.  N.  Y. 


3,000,000 


:T  ADVERTISED."  All  Varieties.  Also  mo  ml 
Currant  Cut  tines,  all  roan  ly  rooted.  S.-nd  lor  Catalo-'tie  nml 
Essay,  with  stamp.    DR.  II.  SC11ROEDER,  Bloomlngton   11 


If  you  want  Grape  Y'ines,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
I'-iai  kberrv.  Roses,  or  Bedding  Plants,  send  for  our  priced 
Catalogue  IT  lsils.  liveto  all.  (iaribai  A-  Flower  Seeds  fi  e-h 
iSpinv.       .1.  W.  Elliott  i-  Sons.  109  Market-st    Pittsbur''    Pa 


IT    DON'T 
SCRATCH    YOU, 

Or  Tear  Yom  Clot  lies. 

Davison's    Thoralcss 

Black    Cap  Raspberry 

is  the  best,  as  it  is  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, early,  and  sweet,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  cultivate  it. 
For  origin,  description,  prices, 
testimonials,  &c.,  send  stamp 
for  Circular. 

JOSEPH  SFNTON, 
Angola,  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


BAVISOV3  TIIORNLESS  RASPBERRY.— For 
a  sample  o!  the  u ' 1 ;  a  four  page  eireular,  containing 

desei-iption,  prices,  and  an  encra\ ;;._'  of  this  new  Black  Cap  ; 
apt  ie,.  list  i,r  onr  line  stock  of  (irape  Vines,  Strawberry, 
R  L-pbeny,  and   Blackberry  ri'»nN%Asnaraeiis^  Boojs,  etc.. 

It  c 


IlZfh     ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS.— A  fiood 
*I>\P  Stoek  of  Plants  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

For  $10.35  Philadelphia.  ■.".Stinger.  3".. luounda.  straw  berries; 
3  Thornle.-s,  13  Doolittle,  13  Philadelphia.  Raspberries;  (i 
Wilson  Early.  6  Kittatiimy  Illackherries;  6 Hartford,  li  Con- 
cord, and  0  tona  Crape  vines.  All  warranted  genuine  and  to 
reaeh  the  ptirehaser  bv  mail.  1-  ,.r  other  pri.es,  ete..  send  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue.  JOHN  S.COLLINS,  Moot  estown.N.J. 

If  fh  Wilson's  Early  and  110  Kittatinny  Black. 
iXjTherrv  root  catlings  by  mail  (330)  for  fa     .Wnr.a 
each  Extra  Early  ami  Lives'  Tomato,  30  ets.    4  pounds   j;:i;. 
ly  Goodrich,  Harisou,  Gleason.  or   Monitor  potnioes,  ;:,  it.:. 
P.  SUTTON,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


For  Spring  Plaisling. 


berri...  . 

table  plants  (cold  frame,  hot-bed  and  open  £ 

season)  in  variety.    All  orders   raithfullv  executed    in  every 

respect.      Small  "Fruit.    Seed  Potato,    and    Vegetable  Plajit 

c  atalogaes  mailed  to  ::'l  on  application. 

V.  11.  BROWN,  (.  berry  I.awu  Farm. 

New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 
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Orange  J  add  A'  Co..  .Agricultural  JSook  Publishers,  $545  Broadway,  JVew-^'ork. 


Allen's    Domestic   Animals $1.00 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  HORSE,  MULE, 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  rOCLTRY.  and  FARM 
DOGS,  with  directions  for  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing, 
Feeding,  and  Preparation  for  Market,  with  their  DIS- 
KASES  and  REMEDIES.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  .Cloth, 
12mo,  227  pp. 

Allen's  Rural  Architecture $1.50 

Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Construction 
of  convenient  FARM-HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including  Barns,  Stables,  Sheds,  Car- 
nage and  Wagon-Houses,  Work-Shops,  Wood-Houses, 
Ash  and  Smoke-Houses,  Ice-nouses,  Poultry  and  Bec- 
Honses,  Dovc-Cotes,  etc.,  together  with  directions  for 
the  gardens  and  grounds  ;  useful  and  ornamental  Do- 
mestic Animals,  etc.  By  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Editor 
;'  American  Herd-Book,"  etc.    Cloth,  12mo,  37S  pp. 

American    Bird-Fancier Paper, . .  30. 

Field,  Cage,  and  House-Birds,  breeding,  rearing,  etc. 
Paper,  12mo,  10-7  pp. 

American  Pomology.— Apples $3.00 

This  volume  has  744  pages,  the  first  375  of  which  arc 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  subjects  of 
propagation,  nursery  culture,  selection  and  pianting, 
cultivation  of  orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the 
like ;  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
apples.  "With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand,  the 
trouble  was  to  decide  what  to  leave  out.  It  contains 
293  Illustrations.  Contents  :  I.  Introductory. — II. 
History  of  the  Apple.  —  in.  Propagation.  Buds  and 
Cuttings  — Grafting  —  Budding  —  The  Nursery.  —  IV. 
Dwarfing.— V.  Diseases.— VI.  The  Site  for  an  Orchard. 
YH.  Preparation  of  Soil  for  an  Orchard.—  YIH.  Se- 
lection and  Planting.— IS.  Culture,  etc.— X.  Philoso- 
phy of  Pruning— XI.  Thinning.— XH.  Ripening  and 
Preserving  Fruits.  —  XIII  and  XIV.  Insects.  —  XV. 
Characters  of  Fruits  and  their  Value— Terms  used. — 
XVI.  Classification.  Necessity  for  — Basis  of— Char- 
acters—Shape— Its  Regularity— Flavor— Color  — Their 
several  Values,  etc.,  Description  of  Apples. — XY1I. 
Fruit  Lists— Catalogue  and  Index  of  Fruits.  By  Doct. 
John  A.  Warder.  President  Ohio  Pomological  Socie- 
ty; Vice-President  American  Pomological  Society 
Cloth,  12mo.,  744  pp. 

Annuals — (Each) Paper,  50,  Cloth,  75 

Thb  American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1868. 
The  second  of  the  scries  began  in  1S67,  and  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  work  of  164  pages.  Besides  being  a 
compendium  of  the  new  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c, 
published  during  the  year  1007,  it  contains  original 
articles  of  permanent  value,  by  well-known  writers  on 
horticultural  subjects.  The  Editor  has  had  thecollabor- 
ation  of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder, 
Peter  Henderson,  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  J.  J.  II.  Gregory, 
Josiah  Hoopes,  Geo.  W.  Campbell.  Jas.  Vick,  F.  R. 
Elliott,  A.  S.  Fuller,  Thos.  MeehftD,  and  others.  It 
contains  an  Almanac  and  Calendar  for  each   month. 

The  American  Agricultural  Annual  fob  1868. 
Xnaddition  to  the  Almanac,  guide  for  work  for  each 
month,  numerous  nseful  tat. Irs,  and  minor  items,  there 
will  lie  found  many  interesting  articles,  among  which 
are  the  following  :  Faetory  Dairy  Practice,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Am.  Dairymen's  Association;  Milk  and 
Bntter,  by  Pror.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College; 
Wastes  of  Sewerage  and  Projects  for  their  Utilization, 
by  Col.  G.-o.  E.  Waring,  Jr. ;  Horse  Breaking  and  Bit- 
ting Colts,  by  Col.  Headley,  of  Morristown;  Potato 
Crop  of  1887,  by  Sr.  Hoxamer;  Culture  of  Wheat  in 
Western  New  York,  with  a  description  of  favorite  va- 
rieties, by  Joseph  Harris:  and  one  on  Srythes,  Snaths, 
and  Cradles,  by  John  W.  Douglass.  The  work  con- 
tains 152  pages  and  is  finely  illustrated. 

The  American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1S67, 
as  a  companion  volume  to  that  for  1808,  and  the  first  of 
this  series,  and 

The  American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1867, 
both  of  them  finely  illustrated,  and  very  valuable,  can 
be  had  of  the  Publishers.    Prices  samo  as  for  1863. 


American  Rose  Culturist SO 

(Including  the  Dahlia.)  Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  THE 
ROSE,  to  which  are  added  full  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Dahlia.  In  neat  paper  covers.    12mo,  96  pp. 

American  Farm-Book.(R.  L.  Allen). $1,50 

Or  a  Comi-end  of  American  Agriculture  ;  Being  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures,  Draining,  Irriga- 
tion, Grasses,  Grain,  Roots,  Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  with  the  best  methods  of  Planting,  Culti- 
vating, and  Preparation  for  Market.  Over  one  hundred 
engravings.    By  R.  L.  Allen.    Cloth,  12mo,  325  pp. 

American  Weeds,  and  Useful  Plants.$1.75 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator — Farmer,  Gar- 
dener, etc.  ;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description, 
(with  accurate  illustrations),  of  the  WEEDS  and 
PLANTS  found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens, 
which  meet  the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of 
Cultivators  ;  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradi- 
cation when  needed.  While  practical  in  its  character,  it 
includes  both  the  common  and  botanical  names  and  char- 
acters of  the  Weeds  and  Plants,  with  a  Popular  Account 
of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  By  Wm.  Darlington,  M.D., 
and  Prof.  Geo.  Thurber.  Thoroughly  Illustrated 
with  277  Engravings.    12mo.,  460  pp. 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Rabbits  :  their  Diseases  and  Remedies  :  Full 
Directions  for  the  Construction  of  Hutches,  Rabbitrics, 
etc. ;  Recipes  for  Cooking  and  Dressing  for  the  Table. 
Numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  M.  Bement.  author  ol 
Poulterer's  Companion,  etc.  12mo,  101  pp.,  in  neat 
illustrated  paper  covers. 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures. 
Paper. 25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 
manure;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch  ;  fur- 
ther showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bommer.    8vo,  90  pp. 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  ol 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In- 
stitute of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12nio,  507  pp. 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  Joseph  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  A"  >('  England 
Farmer,  and  HorticuUural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
295  pp. 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen-Gardener..  ...$1,00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged ;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass,  By 
Robert  Bcist.    Cloth,  12mo.,  216  pp. 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Containing  Directions  for  Raising,  Propagating,  and 
Managing  Fruit-Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  etc.  18uio, 
2S8  pp. 


Buist's  American  Flower   Garden  Direc- 
tory    •     $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of 
Plants  in  the  Flowcr-Garden,  Hot-House.  Green-Honee, 
Rooms  for  Parlor-Windows,  FOR  EVERY  MONTH  E* 
TnE  YEAR;  with  descriptions  of  most  desirable 
plants,  soils,  transplanting,  erecting  a  Hot-House,  a 
Green-House,  laying  out  a  Flower-Garden,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Robert  Buist,  a  practical  Nurseryman  and  Seed- 
Grower  of  Philadelphia.    Cloth,  12mo,  342  pp. 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and  Management  of  Gar- 
dens. Though  an  old  work,  it  is  one  which  will  find  a 
place  in  every  considerable  library,  as  the  production 
of  a  remarkable  man.  While  it  is  marked  by  tho 
author's  peculiarities,  it  i3  so  full  of  plain  common- 
sense,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  print.  By 
William  Cobbett.    Cloth,  12nio.,  230  pp. 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Intended  Especially  for  the  American  Climate; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  tho 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con- 
struction and  Heating.  By  Wm.  Chorlton.  Cloth, 
12mo,  204  pp. 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian 75 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  showing  the  Causes, 
S'jmptojns.  and  Remedies,  and  rules  for  Restoring  and 
Preserving  Health  by  good  management,  with  directions 
for  Training  and  Breeding.  By  S.  W.  Cole.  Cloth, 
ISmo.,  2S8  pp. 


Copeland's    Country   Life- 


•$5.09 


An  elegant  Octavo  Volume,  containing  926  pages,  and 
250  Engravings.  It  is  a  Compendium  of  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Practical  Knowledge ;  embracing 
Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  Details  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  Fruit,  Flowers.  Vol" - 
tables,  or  Farm  Crops.  It  describes  and  illustrates  near- 
ly the  whole  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  Farmer, 
the  Gardener,  the  Fruit  Culturist,  and  the  Amateur. 
By  Robert  Morris  Copeland.  Cloth,  beveled  boards, 
Svo..  926  pp. 

Dadd's  American  Cattle-Doctor. .  .$1.50. 

To  nelp  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  II.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner  ; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.    12mo,  359  pp. 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor $1.50 


Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Pin  tie.-,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.    Cloth,  12rno.,  432  pp. 

Dana's  Muck  Manual $1.25 

A  Mannal  for  Farmers  ;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Composts,  etc.,  and  especially  of  ttie  important  subject 
of  using  MUCK,  the  great  natural  fertilizer  of  the  coun- 
try.   By  Samuel  L.  Dana.    Cloth,  12mo.,  312  pp. 

Downing^    Landscape     Gardening    and 
Rural  Architecture .$6.50 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North-America,  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Country  Residences ;  containing  full  Di- 
rections for  everything  connected  with  the  Laying  out 
and  adorning  the  Rural  Home,  the  Grounds,  the  Gar- 
dens, the  Buildings,  the  Trees  and  Plants,  etc..  with 
principles  of  t;  to  adapt  the  work  to  all 

classes.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with  many  Steel  and 
fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  the  late  A.  J.  DowifrHO. 
New  Edition,  Enlarged,  Newly  Illustrated  and  Revised, 
with  Supplement,  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sahqekt. 
Octavo,  534  pp.    Extra  cloth,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 


Any   book  on   the    above  list  will    be  forwarded,   post-paid,   to    any    address    in    the  United   States,  (except 
those  Territories  reached   by  the  Overland  California  Mail  only,)   on   receipt  of  the  price. 
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Eastwood's  Complete  Cranberry  Manual  75 

Giving  directions  for  the  cultivation  in  different  locali- 
ties, with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  varieties.  By 
Bent.  Eastwood.    Cloth,  12mo,  130  pp. 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guidel.5Q 

The  previous  Edition  of  this  work  was  Thoroughly 
Revised;  embracing  all  the  new  and  valuable  Fruits. 
Kith  the  latest  improvements  iu  their  Cultivation  ; 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Western  Fruit- 
Growers ;  full  Illustrations.  By  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ohio. 
Cloth,  12mo,  D03  pp. 

Field's  Pear  Culture $1.25 

The  Pear  Gardes;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Fizlp.  Illustrations,  Cloth,  18mo, 
288  pp. 

Flax  Culture 50 

A  new-and  very  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  direc- 
tions, from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  ex- 
perienced growers.    8vo,  paper. 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1.50 

The  Principles,  Process,  and  Effects  of  Draining  Land 
■with  Stones,  Wood,  Drain-Plows,  Open  Ditches,  and 
especially  with  Tiles ;  including  Tables  of  Rainfall, 
Evaporation,  Filtration,  Excavation,  Capacity  of  Pipes, 
cost  and  number  to  the  acre.  With  over  100  illustra- 
tions. The  best  work  on  Draining  published.  By 
Judge  French,  of  New  Hampshire,  President  of  Mass. 
Agricultural  College.    Cloth,  12iuo,  384  pp. 

Fuller's   Grape  Culturist $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.    Cloth,  12mo,  202  pp. 

Fuller's     Illustrated     Strawberry     Cul- 
turist   Paper, . .    20 

A  new,  practical  littlo  work,  meeting  with  universal 
favor.  It  gives  a  full  list  of  varieties,  down  to  the 
latest  valuable  seedlings.    Paper,  12ino,  48  pp. 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit   Culturist- ••  -$1,50 

Anew  work,  and  the  only  one  devoted  to  Small  Fruits. 
Special  treatises  of  this  kind  have  the  advantage  that  the 
author  can  more  thoroughly  discuss  his  subject,  and  go 
into  greater  detail,  than  in  a  work  embracing  both  large 
and  small  fruits.  Mr.  Fuller  has  been  so  long  identi- 
fied with  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  his  qualification  as  a  teacher.  This 
hook  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation,  Culture, 
Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc.  The  work  is  moat 
abundantly  illustrated. 

Contents:  I.  Barberry.— II.  Strawberry.— IH.  Rasp- 
berry.—TV.  Blackberry.— V.  Dwarf  Cherry.— VI.  Cur- 
rant.—  ATE.  Gooseberry.  —  Vin.  Cornelian  Cherry. — 
IX.  Cranberry.  —  X.  Huckleberry.—  XI.  Shcpherdia.— 
XH.  Preparation  for  Gathering  Fruit. 
By  Andrew  S.  Fuller.    Cloth,  12mo.,  2SSpp. 

Gardening  for  Profit $1.50 

A  new  work  on  Market  and  Family  Gardening.  It 
is  finely  illustrated,  and  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind 
prepared  by  a  Market  Gardener,  in  this  country.  The 
author  is  veil  known,  and  his  successful  experience  of 
eighteen  years,  enables  him  to  give  a  most  valuable 
record.  It  is  an  original  and  pure')/  American  work,  and 
not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too  often  are,  by 
quotations  from  foreign  authors.  Everything  is  made 
perfectly  plain,  aud  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details, 
from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products 
for  market.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Cloth,  12mo  233pp. 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun 30 

"A  Few  Loose* Chapters  on  Shooting,"  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  Hooper, 
Montgomery,  Ala.    Neat  paper  covers ;  12mo,  105  pp. 


Gregory  on  Squashes Paper,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
fur  Squashes ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary  ;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating ;  set- 
ting of  the  fruit ;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  Ta 
per  covers,  12mo,  00  pp, 

Guenon  s  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows  —  75 

An  interesting  work,  giving  new  and  peculiar  direc- 
tions, and  many  illustrative  engravings,  for  determining 
by  natural  marks  or  external  signs,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk  a  cow  will  give,  length  of  time  she 
will  continue  in  milk,  etc.,  with  introductory  remarks 
of  forty  pages  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy.  Sixty-third 
thousand.    8vo,  88  pp. 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 
8w,  Extra  Cloth,  $4.00.  Beveled  hoards 
and  colored  Engravings $6.00 

This  very  beautiful  work,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Flint,  is  the  most  popular  one  on  entomology,  and, 
indeed,  almost  the. only  one  not  intended  for  the  purely 
scientific  student.  The  familiar  descriptions  of  the 
insects  arc  much  aided  by  the  excellent  plain  and  col- 
ored illustrations.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  work 
contains  all  the  insects  one  meets  with,  but  as  it  com- 
prises those  which  arc  injurious  to  cultivated  aud  wild 
plants,  it  includes  the  more  common  ones,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently systematic  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  insects.  It  takes  a  practical  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  a  scientific  one,  and  gives  the  means,  as 
far  as  known,  of  combating  these  enemies  of  the  culti- 
vator. By  the  late  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D. 
Extra  Cloth.  Beautiful  engravings  on  steel.  8vo,G40pp. 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers- .  $1.75 

This  is  the  best  practical  work  on  the  Horse,  prepared 
in  this  country.  A  Complete  Manual  for  Horsemen, 
embracing :  How  to  Breed  a  Horse ;  How  to  Buy  a 
Horse;  How  to  BreakaHorse;  How  to  Use  a  Horse; 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Physic  a  Horse  (Allo- 
pathy or  Homoeopathy);  now  to  Groom  a  Horse  ;  Row  to 
Drive  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Ride  a  norse,  etc.,  and  Chap- 
ters on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert,  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully 
illustrated  throughout.    Cloth,  12mo.,  4.33  pp. 

Hop  Culture 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar- 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi- 
enced Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav- 
ings. Edited  by  Prof.  George  Thukber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.    Svo.,  paper. 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry $1.50 

An  American  edition  of  the  English  work.  The  writer, 
in  addition  to  a  complete  treatise  upon  the  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  suggests  modes  of  thought 
calculated  to  lead  the  reader  constantly  to  reflection.. 
Exact  analyses  arc  given  of  the  various  substances  used 
as  manure,  thus  giving  aid  to  answer  such  inquiries. 
By  Jab.  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  F,  R.  SS.,  L.  onf  E., 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  12mo,  3S1  pp. 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry..  1.75 

Lectures  on  the  Application  op  Chemistry  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture.  New  edition,  with  an 
:.  contaiuing  the  Author's  Experiments  in 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  the  kite  Jas.  F.  W.  John- 
ston. M.A.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  large  and  extensive  English 
work.    Cloth,  large  12mo,  TOD  pp. 

Leuchars'  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses..$1.50 

GEEEN-HOtTSES,  GIUPErJES,  etc.  etc.,  aud  how  to 
Ventilate  them.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
This  is  the  only  work  published  iu  this  country,  speci- 
ally devoted  to  this  subject.  By  Robert  B.  Lzi  chaiis, 
Garden  Architect.     Cloth,  12mo.,  366  pp. 


Lyman's  Cotton  Culture $1.50 

A  new  work,  and  a  complete  manual  for  Cotton  grow- 
ing, intended  for  those  who  arc  unfamiliar  with  the 
production  of  this  crop.  It  discusses  in  the  first  part, 
climate,  the  farm,  stock,  implements,  preparation  of 
soil,  and  planting,  cultivation,  picking,  ginning,  bal- 
ing, and  marketing,  and  gives  a  Calendar  of  monthly 
operations.  A  discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  cotton 
lands,  the  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  insects 
and  diseases  that  molest  it,  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  which  also  includes  valuable  statistics  aud 
suggestions.  An  additional  chapter  has  been  prepared 
by  J.  R.  Sypher,  Esq.,  upon  Cotton  Seed  and  its  Uses, 
giving  the  details  of  manufacturing  the  oil.  The  work 
contains  a  colored  map  of  the  Cotton  Lands  of  the 
United  States,  besides  other  illustrations.  By  Joseph 
B.  Lyman.    12mo,  190  pp. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  strnc^re  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train- 
ing, and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  vario 
ties.    By  Prof.  Frederick.  Moiir.    Cloth,  12mo,  12!)  pp. 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview — ..  .$1.25 

This  book  is  especially  valuable  as  giving  an  account 
of  the  processes  actually  followed  in  celebrated  Grape 
Regions  iu  Western  New  York,  and  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Lake  Erie.  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  grow 
grapes,  whether  a  single  vine  or  a  vineyard,  it  is  full  ol 
valuable  teachings.  It  tells  just  what  the  beginner  in 
grape  culture  wishes  to  know,  with  the  charm  that  al- 
ways attends  the  relation  of  personal  experionco, 
Cloth,  12mo.,  143  pp. 

Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agricul- 
ture.      75 

A  valuable  and  popular  treatise  on  the  Connection  be- 
tween Science  and  fhe  art  of  Practical  Farming.  By 
the  late  John  P.  Norton,  MA.,  Professor  of  Scientific 
Agriculture  in  Yalo  College.    Cloth,  12mo,  218  pp. 

Onions:  How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, 
Paper , ., 20 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing 
the  Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Practical  Onion 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was 
ever  issued.    Octavo,  32  pp.    Neat  paper  covers. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and  the  Money 
we  Made   by  it  30 

From  the  Twelfth  London  Edition,  with  an  introduc- 
tion for  the  American  Edition.  This  work  has  already 
had  an  immense  sale,  both  in  England  and  iu  this 
country.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  while  conveying 
many  useful  suggestions,  it  has  almost  the  interest  ol 
a  romance.  lSmo,  126  pp.  New  Edition.  Price  in 
neat  paper  covers,  30c. ;    bound,  00  a   its 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 75 

A  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry;  with 
a  Description  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notes  on 
the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and 
Grape.    By  R.  G.  Pardee.    Cloth,  12mo,  157  pp. 

Peat  and  its  Uses $1.25 

A  New  Work  en  Peat,  thorough  aud  Practical ;  it  gives 
a  full  history  of  Peat,  Muck,  etc.,  telling  what  they 
are,  where  found,  and  how  to  estimate  their  value.  It 
describes  the  various  methods  of  using  Peat  for  ma- 
nure, as  an  absorbent,  as  an  ameliorator  of  the  soil, 
etc. ;  and  it  is  especially  explicit  iu  regard  to  the  nse 
of  Peat  as  Fuel,  describing  minutely  the  various  pro- 
cesses employed  in  preparing  it  to  burn,  from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  most  complicated  ;  such  as  are  in  use  in 
this  country,  and  Europe.  It  is  illustrated  with  many 
Engravings  of  machines,  etc.  The  work  is  invaluable 
to  thOBC  having  Peat  or  Muck  swamps,  or  wishing  to 
invest  iu  Peat  Companies.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W. 
Johnson,  of  Yale  College.    Cloth.  13mo.,  163  pp. 


Any  book  on  the  above  list  will!  be   forwarded,   post-paid    to  any  address    in   the  United  States,  (exeeot 
those  Territories  reached   by  the  Overland  California   Mail   only,)  on   receipt  of  the  price. 
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Pedder's  Land-Measurer  for  Farmers    60 


A  convenient  Pocket  Companion,  showing  at  once  the 
contents  of  any  picco  of  land,  when  its  length  and 
width  arc  known,  up  to  1,500  feet  either  way,  with  va- 
rious other  useful  farm  tables.    Cloth,  18nio,  144  pp. 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Ex- 
plained  $1.50 

SiB/wly  u'rilten  throughout,  containing  the  results  of 
thirty-five  years  of  successful  experience,  with  full, 
plain,  and  practical  Directions  for  ail  details  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture ;  including  also  a  Description  and  Manner  of  Using 
the  Movable  Comb  and  Box  Hives,  with  the  most  ap- 
proved modes  of  Propagating  and  Treating  the  Italian 
Bee,  etc.,  etc.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  By  31. 
Quinbt,  Practical  Bee-keeper. 

Randall's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry  $1. 

Giving  Prominent  Characteristics  of  Different  Breeds ; 
Principles  of  breeding  correctly ;  practical  and  concise 
rules  for  Selecting  the  Best,  and  making  the  best  Cross- 
es for  Wool  and  Mutton.  By  Hon.  Henky  S.  Raxdall, 
LL.D.    12nio,  189  pp. 


Skillful  Housewife > 75 

Or,  Complete  Guide  to  Domestic  Cookery,  Taste,  Com- 
fort, and  Economy,  embracing  659  Recipes,  with 
many  valuable  hints  pertaining  to  household  duties, 
the  care  of  health,  Education  of  Children,  Gardening, 
Birds.    By  Mrs.  L.  G.  Abell.    Cloth,  12mo.,  310  pp. 


The  Miniature  Fruit   Garden- 


$1.00 


Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry-  • 


$1.50 


With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep; 
Selecting  the  Best  for  Wool  and  for  Mutton  ;  Rules  for 
Crossing  ;  Practical  Details  for  Rearing  ;  Summer  and 
Winter  Management;  Treating  Diseases;  with  New 
Chapters  by  Uer.ry  S.  Randall  and  G.  W.  Kendall  on 
Steep  Husbandry  iu  Texas,  with  Portraits  of  different 
Breeds,  Illustrations  of  Sheep  Folds,  and  other  Articles 
in  Sheep  Husbandry.    Octavo,  3SS  pp. 

Richardson  on  Dogs.  .Paper,  30,  Cloth,.  .60 

Or,  Dogs  ;  Their  Origin  and  Varieties.  Directions 
as  to  their  Management,  Simple  Instructions  for  Treat- 
ment under  Disease,  etc.,  etc.,  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings. By  H.  D.  Richardson,  author  of  sundry  works 
on  animals.  13mo,  187  pp.  Neat  paper  covers,  30c. ; 
bound,  60c. 


Saunders's  Domestic  Poultry 


•     75 

A  New  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preferable  Breeds  of 
Farm- Yard  Poultry,  their  History  and  Leading  Char- 
acteristics ;  with  Complete  Instructions  for  Breeding  and 
Fattening,  including  Preparing  for  Exhibition  at  Poul- 
try Shows,  etc.  Very  fully  illustrated.  By  Simon  M. 
Saunders,    lamo,  104  pp.    Paper,  40c. ;  cloth,  75c. 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

Directions  for  the  Formiug  and  Management  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  the  Culture  and  Use  of  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  and  Medicinal  Herbs.    Cloth,  ISmo.,  300  pp. 


Stewart's  Stable  Book 


..  .$1.50 


A  treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses,  in  relation  to 
Stabling,  Grooming,  Feeding,  Watering,  and  Working, 
Construction  of  Stables,  Ventilation,  Appendages  of 
of  Stables,  Management  of  the  Feet  aud  of  Diseased 
and  Defective  Horses.  By  John  Stewart,  Veterinary 
Snrgeon.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  adaptiug  it  to 
American  food  and  climate.  By  A.  B.  Allen,  former 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  Cloth,  12mo.,  378 
pp. 


On  the  Culture  of  Pyramidal  and  Bush  Fruit  Trees. 
Dwarf  Apples  and  Pears  are  beautiful  ornaments,  be- 
sides being  useful  in  giving  abundant  crops  of  fruit ; 
they  can  be  grown  iu  Small  Gardens  and  City  Yards, 
and  be  readily  removed.  Root  Pruning  is  fully  ex- 
plained. There  are  directions  also,  concerning  Dwarf 
Cherries  and  Plums,  Figs  and  Filberts.  It  is  a  valuable 
work  for  the  cultivator.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Cloth, 
12nio.,  143  pp. 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals $1.00 

Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals,  the 
value  of  different  kinds  for  feeding  and  fattening  pur- 
poses, with  remarks  upon  the  food  of  Man :  being  de- 
tails of  important  experiments  made  by  the  British 
Government.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thompson,  M.  D. 
Cloth,  lSJmo,  173  pp. 

Tobacco  Culture;  Full  Practical  Details.25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  the  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To- 
bacco Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Turner's  Cotton  Planters  Manual- .$1,50 

A  compilation  of  facts  from  the  best  authorities  on  the 
culture  of  Cotton,  its  Natural  History,  Chemical  Analy- 
sis, Trade  and  Consumption,  with  a  History  of  Cotton 
and  the  Cotton  Gin,  By  J.  A.  Turner.  Cloth,  12mo, 
330  pp. 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit,  and  Drain- 
ing for  Health -  ■ .  $1.50 

The  author  of  this  work  has  been,  practically,  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  draining  engineer,  aud  few,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  have  such  monuments  of  their  skill 
to  point  at  as  he,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
New  York  Central  Park.  This  book  is  a  very  complete 
and'practical  treatise,  the  directions  in  which  are  plain, 
and  easily  followed.  The  subject  of  thorough  farm  drain- 
age is  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  aud  also  that  more 
extensive  land-drainage  by  which  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  any  district  may  be  greatly  improved,  even  to  tho 
banishment  of  fever  and  ague,  typhoid  and  malarious 
fevers.    By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.   Cloth,  13mo,  344  pp. 

Youatt  on  Sheep $1.00 

With  details  for  Breediug  and  Rearing  ;  Notes  on  Dif- 
ferent Breeds ;    Summer    and  Winter  Mauagement  ; 
Characteristics  of  different  Kinds  of  Wool,  with  Por- 
traits of  different  Breeds  of  Sheep.    Octavo,  100  pp. 
.  —  <♦.«-, 


Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens.  ..$1.50 

This  is  the  only  book  wholly  devoted  to  the  Cultivation, 
Pruning  and  Management  of  Plants  suitable  for  Ameri- 
can hedging,  especially  the  Madura,  or  OSAGE  OR- 
ANGE ;  illustrated  with  engravings  of  plants,  imple- 
ments, and  processes  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on 
Evergreens,  their  varieties,  propagation,  culture,  etc. 
By  J.  A.  Warder.    13mo.,  391  pp. 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle $1.50 

Being  a  treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Mauagement,  Diseases  ; 
a  full  history  of  the  various  races;  their  origin,  breed- 
_ng.  and  merits  ;  their  capacity  for  Beef  ana  Milk.  By 
W.  Youatt  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  A  complete  guide 
for  the  Farmer,  the  Amateur,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
with  many  Illustrations.  Edited  byAjLCROSE  Stevens! 
Cloth,  13mo,  469  pp. 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog — .$100 

A  treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Medical 
Treatment  of  Swine,  with  directions  for  salting  pork, 
and  curing  bacon  and  hams.  By  Wm.  Youatt,  VS., 
and  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  American  edition,  edited  by 
Ambrose  Stevens.  Illustrated  with  eugraviugs.  Cloth, 
13  mo.,  331  pp. 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse.. $1.50 

The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Rem,  di .  . 
Rules  to  Buyers,  Breakers,  Shocrs,  etc.  Youatt's  work 
somewhat  simplified  and  brought  down  by  W.  C.  Spoon- 
er, M.R.C.V.S. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
Breeds  in  the  Uuited  States  aud  Cauadas.  by  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Randall.  ,Dlustratcd  with  numerous  cugray 
ings.    Cloth,  13mo.,  453  pp. 

Architecture. 

Messrs.  ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO.  supply 
the  two  valuable  works  mentioned  below,  post- 
paid, at  tlie  retail  price,  and  to  dealers  at  the 
usual  discount. 

Architecture, $10.00 

A  most  useful,  practical  book  on  this  subject,  giving  in 
detail,  oh  a  working,  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  various  classes  of  buildings ;  with  383  de- 
signs and  714  illustrations,  containing  street  fronts, 
suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut-stone  work,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  11  by  14  inches  iu  size,  containing  only  practical 
work,  designs,  and  illustrations,  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollar:?.  By  C'ujiminus  &  Holler, 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters. 

Modern  American  Architecture,-  •  $10.00 

An  entirely  new  work,  containing  designs  and  plans 
for  villas,  farmhouses,  cottages,  city  residences, 
churches,  school-houses,  etc.  With  53  original  plates, 
giving,  in  detail,  plans  and  illustrations  suited  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  By  Cummings  &,  Miller.  In 
Bending  for  this  book,  it  should  be  stated  that  Cum- 
mings &  Miller's  "  Modern  American  Architecture*'  ia 
wanted  instead  of  "Architecture,1'  by  the  same  authors, 
which  is  advertised  above. 


Messrs.    Orange  Judd 

M  of  Saw-Filing,  (Holly,) 

Barry's  Fruit-Garden, $1 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion, S 

BriJeernan's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant, £ 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses,  (English  or  German.) 

Carpenters' and  Joiners'  Hand-Book.     (Holly.) 

;  or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide, 1 

Downieg's  Cottage  Residences, E 

Downinj's  Rural  Essays, f. 

Doirning's  Fruit  and  Fruit-Tree'  of  America, S 

Du  Bread's  Yinevard  Culture,  by  Dr.  Warder,.       .  1! 
Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Gras? 


&    Co.    keep   In    Stock   and    on    Sale   the   following  Books  s 


i  Forest  Tree  Culturist, 1 

Grav's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  vol     '  4 

Gray's  Hon- Plants  Grow, 1 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making,  ...['.'.  Sj 


00 


Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter, $S  50 

Hoi  se  Training  Made  Easy,  (Jennings,) 1  25 

Husmaun's  Grapes  and  Wine, 1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle 1  75 

Jennings  ou  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry, 1  75 

Jennings  on  Horse  and  his  Diseases, 1  75 

Kathrina,  by  "Timothy  Titcomb," 1  50 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening,. 2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  lice 2  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor, 3  50 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management, o  30 

Mayhew's  (Iral  Practical  Book-Keeping 90 

Mayhew's  (Ira)  Blanks  for  Practical  Book-Keeping,      1  20 

McMahon's  American  Gardener, 2  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd, 1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood, 1  75 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 8  00 


Parsons  on  the  Rose, $1 

Rural  Studies, 1 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book, ; 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry, 2 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture, 3 

Soiling  of  Cattle,«(Hon,  Josiah  Quincy,) 1  : 

Strong's  Cultivation  of  the  Grape, 3  ( 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book 91 

Ten  Acres  Enough, 1  i 

Thomas' Fruit  Culturist 31 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs ! 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages S 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  1 

Woodward's  Annual,  1S67  and  1868, 1  I 

Woodward's  Country  Homes, 1  '. 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc  , II 

Youwau's  Household  Science,  21 


«5OT-JB AY-aCHOOL  BOOKS,— Messrs.  Orahos  Jcdd  *  Co.  publish  editions  of  the  new  and  popular  scries  of  Sunday-School  Lesson  Books,  entitled :  "  LESSON'S 
FOR  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  YEAR  "-No.  1;  No.  2;  No.  3 ;  and  No.  4.  Each  number  contains  52  lessons.  These  have  met  with  great  ftwor  among 
all  denominations  of  Christians,    lonio,  112  pp.    Price,  15  cts.  each  ;  IS  cts.  each,  if  sent  by  mall.    {£3T  l'V> 


nple  copies  (jfes.  1,  2,  8,  i)  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  72  cts 


5^"   Any  book  on  the  above  list  will    be  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  (except 
those  Territories  reached   by  the  Overland  California  Mail  only,)  on   receipt  of  the  price. 
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Four  Best  Xalive  Grapes, 

d  best  for  all  purposes,  general  or  special,  in  the  ordc 
med. 

lona,  Israella,  Delaware,  Diana. 


Club 

Flan 


ts.  I  have  endeavored  to   i    !..■  it  valuable  to  nil 
Interested  In  Era I  or  plows  (DeepTrorkii  g  nnd  Trench- 

ingl  and  information   cot ruing  them,  send   mr  Circular  tu 

J.'B.  BRUiVX,  President  ol Peckskill  Plow  Works. 

C.  W.  GRAKT, 
lona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  K.  T. 
NOTE— It  will  be  well  to  note  that  the  high  character  of 
these  kinds  lias  been  built  up  and  estaMi-hed  by  the  excel- 
lent plants  sent  out  by  the  lona  establishment. 

Grape  Vines  for  Spring  1868. 

Post  and  Express  charges  paid.  Grape  vines  only  grown 
at  Hannnue's  (  'elebratrd  OiapeVine  Nurseries,  aiiioiumg 
Chas.  Downing.  Esq.,  Ncwburgli,  K.  V.  Variety  anil  (juality 
unsurp  ssed.  it  equalled,  in  the  lulled  States  All  plains 
are  grown  with  .-ii.-ei.il  regard  to  (juality  not  quantity,  .and 
we  will  nnt  send  out  p ■  plants  at  any  price.  For  Whole- 
sale Descriptii  e  Price  :,i!i|  club  Lists,  tree,  address 

JOHN'  \V.  IlANMnLE,  UoxSl,  Newburgh.N.  V. 


UBCAPE  VINES 


desire  to  plant  good  Vin 


lona,  Israella.  Dima,  lees,  Hartford,    Crc\  cling,   Tu  Kalon, 
Rogers' J,  1.1,  l'.i.  and  Salem  (true),  yerv  low. 

S.  J.  ALLTS,  North  East,  Pa. 

NEW  STMWBEREiEST" 

Charles  Downing,  see  March  No  ,  J 

Gloede's Perpetual  P    e'.<  $5  "doz.; "$10, ~ll 

(llohe,  vii  v  1  ii-  ■,  sp  .■ ..  ii  i  \..:i-  ■!>-.  -.'  do,-      -a.  inn. 
Flnner  Seedling,  eery  large,  extra,  $M  doe.;  $10, 100. 


25.  101);  $150, 1000 


;  |10,  100;  $75,  1000. 
d.iz.:  $10.  100. 
|2  doz.j  $10. 100. 
vning.  1  doz.  each,  $1. 
50c.  doz.;  $2.  inn. 
argr,  r>0e.  doz.:  $:!.  ItiO. 
a,  :.ue.  doz.:  5=1,100. 
il  doz.:  SI.  100. 


Durand's  Si 
Hubbard  Se 
President,  e 
Stinger  Seel 


White  \i    ne.K       Up       "    idVSeedllng.cach $1  doz: $3,100 

Tliisenln- lb-  11    ■     :■  .  i  -,  1  do/,  eneli.  $15. 

hi',  '."i  I'll  ',  ■    ,.  1   nli, nl   $1;  6fOI'$4. 

Agrieu:    ii   -'.    i.  !'      I  lie,    D  .wner's    Proline,  line,  doz.; 

$1.  KJD.— 100  plants  o   lessse  tov  mail,  post-paid. 

i  I  u'. e    !;■-..■.      ;■     .    ■   i,  $  i  doz.    Philadelphia,  do.,  $3 
doz.;  $20,  100. 
K ii tni y  Blackherrv, extra  large,  sweet,  I*  doz.;  $''5,100. 

A  new  Currant.  I  e.t.i,.  de  l'allcau.  largest  known,.*:;  do/..; 
$15,  1'iu. 
Addles.,    W.  S.  CAEPENTEK,156  Keade  St.,  New  York. 

PLASTS.  PLANTS.  PLANTS. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Jim.  100.    1000. 

Chas.  Downing $4.00  $25.00 

Stinger  ami  Duraiid  Seedlings '.  fiOc.  3.00      $30 

Barnes'  Mammoth 50c.  3.00        25 

.lueuiid  i   .No.  7"li <IOc.  2.50 

Philadelphia    and   Nippnwani 50c.  2.(10         12 

Gree  t  Prol       .1  ItusBell 30c.         si)         4 

N.  J.  Scarlel    nod    Momphe 40c.       l.no         5 

30c. 


Ma 


Do 


■■■lii 


She. 


2.10 


:en     nun      125 

rnornless 6.00      10.00 

511c.      S2.00        15 


Wilson',,  E'nlv 4.00      30.00  2.10 

Tip- 2.00      12.00  100 

Root  Cnltings pile.       2  5.1  2h 

Kittatinny    2.50      15.00  140 

Root  CutlingB 40       2.00  15 

100  or  less  sent  pre-paid  bvnr.d  mi  receipt  of  price. 

C11AS.  COLLINS,  Miiei'i-lii.ni,  N.  J. 


fcJTRAWliKKKY  PLANTS  CHEAP.— Wanting  to 

K9  clear  the  ground  early.  If  possible,  we  will  fill  orders 
from  planters,  sent  before  April  11th.  1  per  cent,  lower  than 
any  otuer  responsible  dealer.  We  crow'  11  varieties.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  C.  K.  &  J.  S.  F11ITTS,  Elwood,  X.  J. 


IF  you  wantany  : 
berry  Plants,  Grap 

Roots— good  plants  ar 


yet  ordered  shotil  I  i 
TflOs 

ARE~  CH  \X 

per  P'l:     W 

do.,  $18:  Phil  i     Iphln 

i'lr!:"--'   w 

ed  cree  m  j  our  P.  (1  a 


Raspberry,  or  Black- 
en llj.li'Oii'  Asparagus 
■re.-s  CHAS.  COLLINS, 

i  a:  'is  v    «ma 


sbelTV,    $S 

anp-'anbu' 


T 


RUE  (APE  COD  CRANBERRY  *5per  1,000, 
$1  per  Pin.  P..  M.  WATSON. 


WE  OFFER  n  few  hundred  MISSOURI  MAM- 
moth  Jlkickberrti and  Cleric  Raspberry plants  at  law 
figures.  J.  w.  CONE  &  CO.,  viuelaau,*.  J.',  iiai.h  l,  low. 


JUCUNDA, 
Our    No.    700    STRAWBERRY. 

"We  are  not  responsible  for  the  correctness  or  well-doing 
of  plants  sent  out  by  others,  as  Jucunda— our  No.  100.  "We 
know  that  spurious  varieties  are  in  the  market,  which  will 
certainly  disappoint  tliose  who  bay  them.  It  is  bad  policy 
to  plant  such,  though  they  could  be  had  for  nothing.  A  va- 
riety of  such  wonderful  size,  enormous  yield,  great  beauty, 
and  fine  quality,  that  can  be  shipped  from  our  Farm  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and  then  wholesale  @  50  cents 
per  quart,  when  the  market  is  slutted  with  otlier  varieties 
which  will  not  sell  at  any  price,  is  certainly  worthy  of  very 
general  planting.  That  the  true  Jucunda  is  all  this— will  do 
allthix,  and  much  more,  we  unhesitatingly  assert.  "Whoever 
plants  it  largely  ./Ersi  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  good  market, 
will  reap  a  rich  harvest.  No  fruit  has  ever  been  offered 
with  stronger  endorsement  by  good  and  competent  men. 

See  Catalogue  for  further  information. 

We  will  furnish  strong  and  vigorous  plants  at  following 
prices : 

13  for  $1.00  100  for  S  6.00 

50  "   3.50  200  "   10.00 

1000  "   50.00 

At  the  price  per  doz.,  and  single  hundred,  we  will  send 
plants  by  mail  when  desired ;  larger  quantities  by  Express, 
the  purchaser  paying  Express  charges. 

J.    KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

100,000  FINE  APPLE. 

Grafted  Yearling,  best  sorts,  1000  only  ?50.  Rasp- 
berry, Doolittle,  Miami,  Clarice.  Philadelphia;  do.  Golden 
Cap,  very  best,  perfectly  hardy,  yellow,  large,  enormous 
hearer,  long  in  fruit,  1000,  $.50.  Grapes,  0  and  3  j  ear,  line. 
Jucunda  Strawberry.  Root  Grafts,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry.  Stocks,  Quince,  Plum.  Gherry,  and  email 
Apple.  Seeds,  fresh,  per  bushel,  Peach,  $1 ;  Black  Walnut, 
$1.50.  Osage  Hedge  Plants,  10,000,  $"0;  2d  size,  $15. 
Evergreens,  all  sizes.  Shrubs,  very  cheap.  "White 
Elm,  transplanted,  1  to  3  feet,  1000,  $10.  Silver  Maple, 
8  to  18 inches,  10,000,  $35.  Roses,  1000  strong.  $110;  young, 
fine,  $7.5.  do.,  Marshal  Xiel,  Boperb,  new,  yellow,  $0  doz. 
Verbenas,  gloriously  healthy,  very  low  per  10C0. 

Send  3  P.ed  Stamps  for  3  Catalogues. 

P.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  111. 


SEND  FOR 
CUKTIS  &.  COBB'S 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Direc- 
tory and  New  Spring  Catalogue. 


with  a  full  1 
Summer  Fli 

now  ;eade  l 
Kcgular  cut 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Goodrich,  Harison,  Lapstone  Kidney,  Gleason,  Pink- 
eye, Rustycoat,  Cuzco,  Calico.  Early  Cottage,  Sebec,  Fluke, 
White  Sprouts,  Union.  Coppermine,  Andes,  Shaker's  Fancy, 
and  ;50  otlier  varieties.  Four  pounds  01  either  variety  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  pre-paid,  upon  receipt  of 
One  Dollar.    For  larger  quantities  and  descriptive  Price-list 

Address  P.EISIG  &  HEXAMEII, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

MARISON  Potatoes,    $12;    Early   Goodrich,  87 
per  barrel.     Me  growing.     Address, 

W.  S.  CAKPENTEU,  150  Keade  St.,  New  York. 


mTEW  APPLES  sr 
J-^i  Vermont  Beauty,  BO 
Strawberry,  Bnshwacki 
large;  Park  Spice,  I  n  ee, 
eties,  0  cions,  each  $2  by 


■il   from   lou  Varieties  — 


Eastern  Ohio  &  Western  Pennsylvania 

Nursery.      The  Mahoning  Nurseries,  Youiigs- 
town,  Ohio.    The  usual  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grane  Vines. 

Small  Fruits,  ornamental  Trees   and   Shrubs.    Hcdding   and 
Plants,  Lulus.  &-•-.,  A-e.    'trees  slopped  directly 


'and  DelawareOrape  Vi 


CLARKE  RASPBERRIES. 


\ 


OTICE  OUR  PRICES  :  —  Duuson's  Thowilooo- 


SPR1TVG  OF  1868. 
Rochester   Commercial  Km-series. 

ESTABLISHED    1830. 

W.  S.  LITTLE,  Proprietor. 

A  New  Circular  of  Prices,  also  a  new  edition  of  the  DE- 

SCIIIIMTVE    CATALOGUE  of   SO   pugcs;    the    former    sent 

Jiee  la  all  ajipllfaiil.1,  the  hi  Her  for  1. 5  cents.     Every  deserni- 

tion  of 

FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBBERY, 
Koses  (a  specialty),  Crape-Vines  (by  the  million),  Small 
Fruits,  ic.,  including  all  the  X,-\v  thing-.     Address. 

W.  S.  LITTLE,  Koi'hcster,  N.  T. 


Kcyes'  Early  Tomato 


11 


EADIN'G  NURSERY.— Large  and  Small  Fruits 

in  large  assortment.    New  and  older  kind-.    Hardy 

grown  Grape  Vi 


transplanted 

200,110(1  Evi 
&C,  Shrubs. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Descriptive"  Priced  Catalog 


s,  Arbor  Vita;,  Hemlock,  Sprrc 


POUGIIKEEPSIE  SMALL  FRUIT  NURSERY. 
A  large  stock  of  unusually  strong  strawberry  Plants  of 
Wilson.  Agi-irnltlii'M.  .lueinida.  and  ol  her  \ariet  ies.  al  low- 
rates.    Corresiioniieiiee  solieiicl.    Send  (or  a  Price  Li-t. 

EDWIN"  MARSHALL.  Po'keepsie,  N.  T. 


Hudson  River  Antwerp  Raspberry 

PLANTS.    The  best  of  all  raspberries  for  market.    Stra-n 
berry  Plant.-,  Grape  Vine-,  ete.     Send  for  price  list. 

o.  J.  Til. 1. SON',  Highland,  N.  T. 


ROOT  CUTTINGS  of  Kittatinny,  $1.50  per  100, 
$10  per  llinii;  ol  Wilson's  Early,  $'>  per  inn,  $15  per  num. 
Plants  ol  Kittalinnv.  Wil-on's.  lioollttlfs  I'.lark  Can.  and 
the  lie.-l  stray  berries.     G.  H.  Lambert,  New  Drunswick,  X.  J. 


T 


O     FRUIT    GROWERS.— Genuine    plants    of 

Clarke    Kasphrrrv.    Wilson's  Early,  and    Kittalinnv 

'"      hundred.    Also.Sidem  and  Logers'  I-Iy- 


Wilson's  Early,  Kittatinny,  Lawton  Blackberriei 
Clarke.  Phiiailclphia,  and'  oilier  I'.a-plierri.'S,  'ju  Vi 
rieties  of  Strawberries,  at  low  pries.  Descriptive  <  'atalogu 
free  to  all.    Send  for  it.    W.  J.  CHIN-NICK,  Trenton,  N.J. 


K 


ITTATINNY  and  WILSON'S  FAKLYBLACK- 
BEBKT.    Fine  Plants.    VEKT  (  HEAP  by  the  quau- 


oVOTICE.— Our    New  Descriptive    Catalogue    is 

1*    now   readv.      It  gives    mini,    vain      ' It    in 

plaining  and    e" re    ol    Sin    .1     I  :    ..      ;  and    i.lll    n, miner  of 

treating  the  Blackberry  in  w  t  -  -  -  -  .  g  ,  e  R  CI  "  evi  ry 
year,  also  where  lo  hue  be-i  \  o  jei;,  .  ol'  (o  ■  |,  -.  S'1  :  '.'ber- 
ries. Iiaspberries.  niacklieiiies,  and  oibcr  stock  at  moderate 
prices.    Address  inclosing  10c.    A.  J.  Hatfield,  Niks,  Mich. 

1,000,000    STRAWBERRY    PLANTS. 


S.  J.  ALLIS,  Kortti  East,  Pa. 


Missouri  Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Fruited  ten  years,  never  winter-killed,  enormous  bearer. 

History  in  I'l.,;-  List  of  Small  Fruits,  iwhicn  I  will  sell  law). 
Send    Inquiry  Li-t.    M  .'   snia li    Fruit  Cnllurist.  intended  to 

tell    beginners    haw  la    ,?/,■ il,("t    l'i   rcnl-.     Address,  willi 

stamp,  JOHNSTON'S  Nl'RSEP.V,  south  Lend,  Ind. 


^j4fe  PHILADELPHIA  i 

°.#lP(No.  7001  strawberry  pi 
larger  quantities  see  J.  S.'i  <i 
page    118,    Ma 

priner   -■' 


.  Mo 


eh   No 


, or 30 Jucunda 


send  lor  List  i 


•  MALL   EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS.  6  to  12  inches  high- 
Balsam  I'H.  A  i  l.o;  Vitas,  White  Pine,  A  inei  man  spruce, 
and  Hemlock,  also  Larch,  al  $.,  per  111  u.     Packing  tree. 

,1.  A.  KOOl',  Skanealeles,  N.  T. 


c 


£ANBERP,Y  VINES,  well  packed  in  Moss,  SO 
per  hhl.  Also  nun,,  of  those  C  liolce  Early  Sebec  Pota- 
Dn.  L.  II.  STEVEN'S,  E-ex,  Conn. 


c 


Bbls.  Harison  <fc  Early  Goodrich  Potatoes. 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants, 

ieties.Pl'ice'Li»t,i/,'n//i.  JUUN  f  KANE, Union, N.J. 

H AS7^0LLINS~MOORESTOWN,    N. ~S^~is 
rho  sells  good  plants  so  cheap. 


AT'fl'E^'TBO^".— All  Wanting'  Farms.— Cheap 
farms  and  I  nut  lols  lor  sale,  a  I  1  lie  Junction  of  the  West 
Jersey  and  Cape  May  I aii  1 1  nails,  'X  miles  suulh  of  Philadel- 
phia. Sob.  line  loani.sii]  , nor  lor  all  crops;  country  rolling 
enough  lor  beauty  a  nil  in  ill' v;  ch  mat .' n  n  Id  a  nil  proverbially 
heallli'.':  wntersoftnnd  pure.  No  fever  and  ague.  Circu- 
lars, giving  full  inloruiatioii.  sent  free.    Address, 

WM.  ALL"  IT.  l.l.i-sboro,  N.  J. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS.— Will  he  sent  anywhere 
for    $.'.50  apiece,  McConaugley's   Com    Inoppcr,  a 
linnets/  invention.  A  coniplct"  tiling^   Drop- it  right  If^the 


aire  line  first  class  concord 
.(ion ;  is  now  ottered.    Order 
at  oace.  'Address'        O.  E.  MWSSNEit, 

Rlclunoud  S.  V.,  BUtcu  Isluud,  K,  Y. 
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"Should  anv  of  our  friends  wish  to  try  this  Berry  they 
will  Hnil  Mr.  'K.  WILLIAMS,  of  Moniclair,  N.  .1.,  a  respon- 
sible man  and  wortliv  of  their  patronage."— N.  Y.  Coach- 
makers' Mag.  Refers  to  Eds.  of  this  paper,  and  customers 
all  over  the  country. 

General  Agents, 


THE 

Improved 

GOTHIC 

FRUIT 

BOX. 


verv  lo«*  price  of  fill)  p<  i  1,000,  for  Pints  and  Quart*  in 
the  flat;  Packing  evlra.  Tln'ir  %\-(\\t  superiority  over 
t-v.'i-v  ether  kind  U  now  fnllv  <-*l;).bli.=!ie<i.  One  thousand 
p'Wiced  in  Oh  i/'tt,  ni'nipv  aluMi!  tin-  snare  of  a  Crate  of  ?l 
tj'firt   /:■■     .   ■      ■■     M.i.ort.mt  it-min  the  savin- of  fi-ei'L'lir. 

AH  parts  ;ire  fnrni^he  ■!  eomnh'te  and  can  be  readilv  ami 
rapidly  p'it  t'.ir-ttif-r.  A  s.unpl?  Case  <>f  one  hundred'  sent 
i>n  reeeipt.  ol  $_'.;>li.  Freiuhl  lV.nn  K;ietorv  M  he  paid  hv  pur- 
chasers.   Give  ua  your  orders  early.    Send  for  Circulars. 

Address  FRANKLIN  H.  LUMMUR  &  CO., 


BAUGH'S 

COMMERCIAL^  iilMRES. 

FOR    ALL    CROPS    AND    PLANTS. 

Baugh's    Raw    Bono    Phosphate. 
Baugh's   Chicago    Bone    Fertilizer. 
Baugh's    Chicago    Blood    Manure. 


ON  EVERY 


PACKAGE. 


The  high  estimation  in  which  these  manures  have  been 
held  for  11  years  past,  as  active  and  reliable  crop  producers, 
will  be  fully  sustained  In  the  future. 

3f.\NTFACTrnED  ONLY  BY 

BATjTGH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia, 

Office,  No.  SO  S.  Del.  Avenue. 
NORTH-WESTERN  FERTILIZING  CO., 

Chicago,  Office,  Commercial  Building,  Cor.  Lake  and 
La  Salic  Streets. 
GENERAL  AGENTS: 

JOHN    RALSTON     &,    CO., 

181  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
CEORCE    W.    KIRKE    &    CO., 

40  Central  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 
tW  For  Sale  by  Local  Dealers  who  have  been  located  In 
all  the  Important  cities  and  towns  iu  the.  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

tW  The  Journal  of  the  Farm,  a  monthly  agricul. 
turnl  paper,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  above  arti- 
cles. Price  Circular,  etc..  mailed  free  upon  application  to 
cither  of  the  above  houses. 


E.  F;  Coe's 
AMMOMATED  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

Price  $W  per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  free  on  board. 
Send  for  Circular  giving  Analysis  and  Testimonials  to 
J.  T..  DECATUR  &  Co., 
1«  Watcr-st.,  New  York. 


s 


EE    CHAS.    COLLINS'    ADVERTISEMENT, 
page  160,  if  you  want  any  plants. 


Catalog! 


FREE.    —    THOS.    C.  A.WREWS, 
3Ionrc9t(i«  ii,    N.    J. 


The  Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JULIEIV  CHURN  AIVD 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

PAT.  LADLE  DASH. 

The  Jnlien  Churn  Co.  offers  tiie  above  named  Churn  in  its 

various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 

Churn  of  our  country.    It  is  now  iu  practical  use  in  various 

portions  of  the  Union,  and 

Purchasers  will  find  it  to  i>e 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  butter- 
milk thin  and  bine. 
2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  Salter. 
SU.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4th.— It  is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  in  the 
market. 

PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  S  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons,  S10.00. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons,  $10.50. 

No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  and 
churns  10gallons,$  11.50. 

J    WM.C.CHAMBERLALN 
Gen'l.  Agent, 
Dubuque.  Iowa. 
li    J      EASTERN  BRANCH. 

**   C.  PALMER  &  SON, 


WHOLESALE  ACENTS. 


Cupples  &  Marston,  North  Second-st.,  St.  Louis. 


B 


«J  Y    THE    BEST  !! 

Tlie  Best  are  the  Cheapest  I 

BUY    PARTRIDGE     FOKKS 

The   First    anil    Highest   Prize, 

A     CT!  A7T7T3    »(lf    AT 


A  SILVER  METAL, 

Was  awarded  PARTRlnOE  FORKS  :n  ihe  PARIS  EXPO. 
SITION,  1SIST.  For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Agricultural 
and  Hardware  Stores. 

SIIUMWAT  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  Hav,  Manure  and  Spading  Forks,  Garden 
Rakes  and  Potato  Diggers,  at  the 


Byers'  Metallic  "  Svrine  Jew- 
elry," or   '•  Anti-Rooter." 

This  device  is  as  shown  in  cut— simple,  plain, 
easily  applied,  and  effectual.  Can  be  used  from  one 
Hog  to  another,  and  never  wear  out.  For  sale  by 
ail  principal  llnidware  Stores.  Price  per  dozen,  50  cents. 
Liberal  discount  lo  the  Trade.  Sample  will  be  sent  free  (on 
receipt  ol  inc. I  to  any  P.  (I.  in  the  I  .  S. 

Address  the  Manufacturer.        K.  BLAIR.  Bucvrns,  Ohio. 
Or,    CLARK,  WILSON7  &  Co.,  Agents,  New  York. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

Established    1830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler's  Patent  Railway  Horse-Pow- 
ers and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Lever  Powers  of  the  most 
approved  kinds.  Clover  Ilullers,  Feed  Cutler-.  Wood  Saw- 
ing Machines,  shingle  and  Heading  Mai  hlnes.  Horse  Pitch- 
forks. The  Atlanlic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser.  (Saw  made 
i  nlmg.i  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
lineal  Implements.  Our  machines  cannot  be  excel- 
led if  equal  I'd  by  an  v  in  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
fully  as  represented.    Address, 

WHEELER,  MElflCK  &  CO.,  Albany,  IV.  T. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 


ENGINES,  SAW,  AND 
GRIST  MILLS. 

The  Old  Mt.  Vernon  Iron  Works,  established 
18S1,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  in  trade,  are 
manufacturing  15  to  35  Engines  ami  Mills  per 
Month,  to  supply  the  large  and  increasing  demands  for 
their 

Stationary  Engines,  for  Mills,  Factories, 
Furnaces,  «Sc,  of  from  S  to  335  Horse-Power. 

Portable  Engines  of  from  7  to  30  Horse-Power. 

Thrashing  and  Plantation  Engines,  Mount- 
ed on  Wheels. 

Circular  Saw  Mills  of  all  sizes. 

Reed  &  Buckingham's  Patent  Portable 
Spring  Grist  Mills,  and  Portable  Bolts  for  same. 

COMPLETE  GRIST 
AND    FLOURING-    MILL 

Machinery,  including  Best  French  Burr  Mill  Stones, 
Old  Hutch  Anchor  Bolting  Cloths,  Gearing.  Shaft- 
ing, and  all  necessary  Fixtures.    Hrafts  and  Plans 

for  the  erection  of  the  Building  and  arrangement  of  the 
Machinery  are  furnished  without  charge. 

This  Firm  was  the  first  to  commence  the  practice  of  fur- 
nishing complete  Machinery  and  Fixtures  for  Saw  and  Grist 
Mills,  and  experienced  Millwrights  to  erect  and  put  the 
same  in  operation:  hence  their  unprecedented  success,  and 
reputation  for  building  the  best  Engines  and  Mills  in  use. 

All  their  machinery  is  made  from  the  best  material,  and 
constructed  in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner, 
and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Prices  and  Terms  the  most  favorable  that  can  be  had. 
„  Send  for  Circulars.    Address 

C.  «Si  J.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN"    IXSTTTTTTE  FATTt.    Oct.  ?ll,  1S67,  AWAXDED 

HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  Co.,  New  York, 

The  onlv  Premium  Medal  lor  Hie  hesl  SHI  EP  SHEARS, 
Pruniuq  and  Hedge  Shears.  These  SHEEP  SHEARS  are 
warranted  to  lie  l:if  superior  to  "  Wilkinson's"  in  durui.jlity 
and  linish.    Sold  by  all  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Houses. 

American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1868,  nays:  "We  have 
hitherto  been  too  much  dependent  upon  England  lor  our 
best  cutlery,  ami  sheep  shears  were  no  execpiion.  Hardly 
willing  lo  trust,  without  the  test,  of  use,  our  own  favorable 
iniei.-sion  in  regard  to  the  excellence  ol'lhese  slice,,  shears, 
made  by  Henry  Seymour  &  Co..  of  this  cite,  we  have  sub- 
mitted  t'hem  to  the  judgment  of  practical  sheep  shearers, 
who  are  much  pleased  with  them,  and  to  experts  in  steel 
manufactures,  who    pronounce    an    unqualified    approval. 


ii 


"2       ,~ 


Glass 


sj 


Light,  Portable,  Cheap,  perfect  protectii 


rally.    Wholesale   Depo 


I.  St.  JOHN  &  TEMPLETON". 


HYDRAULIC 

COW-MILKER. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY"— All 


o  are  looking  for  busi- 
ness to  call  and  exam- 
ine the  HYDRAULIC 
COW-MILKER,  Pat. 
May 22,  1866,  and  Feb. 
is.  5868.  --1  aire  cure 
for  aching  hand*  ami 
licking  cons.  It  milks 
the  four  teats  of  a  cow 


Stops  (I 

low. 
perfectly  dry 


Iks 


power.    On 

cows  at 
Wilf  fit 


two  to  three  minutes. 

It  is  operated  by  band, 

dog,    horse,    or   other 

attend  several  machines,  milking  as 

It  is  simple,  durable,  and  scll-adj listing. 


Milks  three-tented  cows  i 


well  as  any. 

Easily  wo  ko.l,  h'ofi'iaMeto':M  r'oiit  of  order,  and  has  proven 
by  practical  use  to  bemore  agreeable  to  the  cowthan  hand- 
niilkiiig.  A  rare  opportunity  i»  now  oiler.'. I  to  enterpi  ising 
men  to  make  money,  cithcr'hv  traveling  or  locating  in  city 
or  country.  HYTiRAULIC  COW-MILKING  MACHINE 
CO.,  No.  2i>6  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[April, 


Swift's  Improved  Lawn  Mowers, 

/or  hand  and  horse, 
TRUE'S  POTATO  PLANTER, 
CLIFT'S  AERATING  CHURNS, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Improved  Farm  and  Garden  imple- 


Pernvian   Guano,  Coe's  Ammoniated  Su- 
perphosphate, Land  Plaster, 
Ground  Hone,  &c,  ic. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  List  to 

J.  II.  DECATCK  £-  CO..  m J  Water-st.,  New  York. 


Foster's  Broadcast  Fertilizer  and 
Grain  Sower. 

This  Machine  sows  all  kind?  of  Fertilisers. sncll  as  Guano, 

Plaster,  Le/ne.Asltesaii'l  Salt,  in  all  C">i>hfh>us  and  without 
vhakina.  and  anv  dc-irod  amount.     Al.-o,  all    kinds  of  train. 
For  particulars,' address        OSP.ollNE.   l-'oSTEl:  &  CO.. 
Palmyra.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  Best  Head-Blocks  in  America. 

Patented  February  1st,  186S. 
Every  Sawver.  without    exception,  who  has  used  T.  L. 

Clark's  Patent  Independent  and  simaltancous  Hatchet  Head- 
Blocks,  (which  have' 

i    .  iortoalloti 


enla 


r),  pronounces  th 

".  ilonei}.  Lab',,-  and 
ng  lull  description, 


FRENCH  SPLICERS. 
Noticed  in  AgricuUurtet  tor  March. 


Manufacti 
material  an 
pensaljle  to 
to  any  uddr 


'  JOSHUA  TlloIiNLLEY,  GreenOeld,  Mass. 


PRICK  KEOITCD  to  58  Wollars. 
—It  sets  up  its  own  work,  knits  all  sizes,  narrows  and 
widens,  knils  the  heel  into  the  stocking,  and  narrows  oil  Ihe 

i    i'  e pleu — prndncinir  all  varieties  of  knit  goods.    It  is 

simple,  axrah'e.  ,''/,,///  operate:!,  and  euaranteed  t  ,  -  ;e    -     I 

in  the  handset  er,,-„  pure/,, ,  „,-.    s 1   -:an:p  Mr   (  uvular 

and  ., ample  stocking.       JAMES  I).  OKNE,  lien.  Agent, 
176  State-si..  Rochester,  X.  Y 

National  Dish  Washer. 


s 


HARE'S   COULTER   HARROW,  Price  SIS  to 
120.     Is  made    in  a  superior    manner,  and  should  be 

ed  hv  every  former.    It  tmves  labor  and  Increases  crops. 

our  liicrrliant  will  not  warrant  it  to  suit  vou  better  than 

otlu  r   II:.; ',  .  :•    ■■•■  y    r.-i.i     ,      ,     >,   tnll.     Setts   of 

.hsuid6ep>'  ^       -  ranted.    Send  for  Illustrated 

til.u-t..    I'l  KK-KIU.  1'I.nU     ^  -';■.-    I'-'. skill,  X.  v., 
love  ind.o.     <> -r  <>[h,  ,-j  ,,■-,-..,-     ,  ,,, ,  ,/,,  t -upper  Strip 


flows,  Belts    Brunch 


it's  Deep 


HEXAMER'S  PRONG-HOE. 

The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  Invented.    It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.    Every  fanner  and  gardener  should  have  it. 
Price,  per  piece,  $2.50;  per  dozen,  $24.00. 
Circulars  Bent  on  application.    Address, 

B.EISIG  &  HEXAMEU, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

R.  GRANT'S  DEEP  TILLING  PLOWS  supply 
a  need  long  felt  by  Agriculturists,  plow  from  VI  to  St 
inches  deep,  and    grcatlv  lessen    the   cost  of   thorough  cul- 
tivation. 

All  Fanners  and  Fruit  Growers  should  understand  them 
and  their  work. 

Illustrated  Circu'ar  with  full  description  sent  on  application. 
PJSEKSKILL  PLOW  WOKKS,  Peeksklll,  X.  T. 

SEYMOUR'S    PLASTER    SOWER. 

Is  warranted  to  sow  Plaster,  Lime.  Guano.  Crushed  Bone. 

Hone  Oust,  and  all  line  Ienilizers,  whether  dry  find  line,  or 
damp  or  lumpy.  A  l.ra-s  see. I  sower  is  attached,  if  desired. 
bend  for  Circular.    Audress      I*.  &  c.  II.  SEYMOUR. 

East  Bloomdeld,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Paint— For  Roofs. 

Tin  or  Shingle,  New.  Old,  or  Leaky.    Will  not  corrode  met- 


Scnd  lor  Circulars 


K 


VERY    -MAN  HIS    OWN  HOUSE  PAINTER 

and   Paper  Hanger.— All   Housekeepers,  Farmers  and 


lice  of  postage  to  ; 


,    FEW  MORE  LEFT,  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

LSee  Advertisement,  p.  WO.    C.  Collins,  Moorcstown,  N.  J 


(Tl 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 
"  IMPROVED 

BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
W  A  T  C II  E  S" 

qualities  and  reseniblance  of  this  new  metal  are  such, 
tmpared    to  gold,    that  even  judges  are   deceived)    and 
ROSKOPF8    Patented   PEOPLE'S  WATCH." 
The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium 
of  which  inv  watches  :irc  made  is  a 
metal  diil'er;n  hi  nlnvlv  Iroin  anv  ever 
offered  loihc  public.   It  hasst-Mously 
occupied  the  attention  of  S'-ientitic 
*  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
I  the  eulociiuns  of  the  press  in  conse- 
squence  of  iis  peculiar  properties,  but 
lias  alto  obtained  a  (.;«dd  Medal  at  the 
Paris    Exposition,  and  even   been    fa- 
vorabiv  noticed   bv   rescript  of  His 
HulmcVs  Pins  IX..  authorizing  its  use 
in  thenianufactni  in-  oi <  lunch  poods. 
such  that  it  is  surpassed  by 
elf.  and   that  only  on  account  of 
"  rther  details  will  be 
postpaid  on  demand. 
■■,  all  huntinc-cased— 

t * >l:«  iIiit  by  skillful 


above  sizes  i 
nnlessneari 

of  all  kinds 


to  sell  any  of  Ihe 
"  $l(i.  Xone  genuine 
A  full  assortment 


ised  in  letters. 
.'  VI"  ILL  KM  IN*. 
i  Street,  New  Toi 


Portable  Railroad.— The  advantages  of  the  Patented 
Portable  Uailroa.l  are  manifold.  H  saves  time  and  money; 
is  particularly  adapted  for  cxrav.tmi:,  hlling,  constructing 
railroad  beds,  mill-dams,  levees  etc,  working  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, brick-yardflfc  and  peat  bogs,  ■'-old  or  rented  in  "JO-ioot 
sections,  from  one  to  a  thousand.  Also,  Cars  suitable  lor  the 
work  to  be  done.  Contracts  for  excavations,  etc.,  promptly 
attended  to.  Vov  particulars  or  pamphlet,  address 

A.PETELEU&  CO.,  Xr-w  Diinhum,  Uichmond  Co.,  X.  T. 


HOWE  &  STEVENS'  FAMILY  DYE  COLORS. 
Thirty  different  shades,  all  in  liquid  form.  The  same 
shades,  all  in  powder  form.  We  advise  Ithe  use  of  the 
l'.Iaek.-.  lirowns  and  Drahs.  in  the  powder  lor m.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 


FRFS?  t  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved 
I  nijij  .  STENCIL  DIES.  JIORE  THAX 
^J^l  -^  MO^'TII  i-  being  made  with  them. 
<?*vtf  g,  -n.  SPEXCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


AMERICAN 


The  most  economical    Crate   and  Basket  In  use.    Neat, 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS, 
Nnrsery  and  Seedsmen,  are  hereby  invited  to  send  their 
circulars  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Karmers*  Exchange  Club, 
of  Cornwall,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y.     James  W.  Crissey,  Sec. 


BRICK     JIMHBM*. 


Ohio.    Sec  Cut  in  March  No.,  Aineric 


i  Agr. 


Millar's  Patent  Cheese  Vats  &  Heaters, 

[Positively  the  Best  in  T*se. 
Also,  Patent  Milk  Cans,  Can  Handles  and  Cheese  Screws; 
all  very  superior.    Send  for  a  Circular. 

CHAS.  MILLAR  &  SON,  Ttica,  N.  T. 


FARM  DAIRY i  FACTORY  AND  ASSOCIATED 
DAIRY  CHEESE  VATS:  Roe's  Patents.  The  best  in  the 
world.  Pamphlets  on  cheese  making.  Circulars  and  Price 
List  of  H.  A.  ROE. 

Madison,  Lake  Co..  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES — Elco-aiit,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable.    Just  the  thin?  lor  the  Artisan  or 


Agents 


Wanted. 


Fountain   Pen,  very  durable,  non-corrosive;  new;  des 
ble;  runs  smooth;  writes  three  pages  with  once  dippj 

Sells  quick.     $10  per  dav.     Sample  box,  12  pc        *' 


of  Spanish  Fowls— decided  bv  Fanciers  the  finest 

Importation  ever  before  made   to  this  country— 

'  cidedly  superior  to  anv  English  Importation. 

nd  stamp  for  description,  and  of  Celebrated 

'Improved  Ohio  Chester  Hogs. 


BRAHMA  PUOTIIA  EGGS  from  pure  imported 
stock;  fowls  very  larrre,  nearly  white,  pea  combs,  13 
fii*,?l;  •>?.$.;;  nacked  In  moss  to  ensure  their  hatching. 
Sent  any  distance  In  Express.    Address, 

W.  S.  CAP.PEN  f  Ell,  r*j  e,  Westchester  Co.,  X.  T. 

UDSON   RIVER   INSTITUTE.— Term    opens 
April  13.    liEV.    ALOXZO    FLACK,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
i-  laverack,  Columbia  County,  X.  1 . 


GRAPE    VIINES. 

We  offer  very  fine  Plants  at   the  fol- 
lowing low  rates : 
Delaware,  1   year  and  3  years,  $20  per 

100,  8150  per  1,000. 
Ives'  Seedling,    1   year,    $20   per    100, 

$150  per  1,000,  81000  per  10,000;    2 

years,  $25  per   100,    $200    per  1,000, 

$1500  per  10,000. 
Iona  axd  Israella,  1  year,  $18  per  100, 

$125  per  1,000,  $1000  per  10,000. 
Concord,  1  year,  $10  per  100,  $60  per 

1,000. 
Hartford  Prolific,   $15  per  100,  $120 

per  1,000. 
Rogers'  Hybrids,  $25  per  100. 

For  these  low  prices  we  shall  send 
plants  of  the  best  quality. 

For  rates  for  large  quantities  and  for 
Catalogue  containing  prices  of  the  other 
sorts  of  Vines,  including  those  of  the 
second  and  third  quality,  address 

PARSONS  &  CO., 
Flushing,  near  New  York. 

Several  Millions  of  the  Reading  People 

OF  THE  i:«TEI>  STATES 

Have   never  read  tlie  Waverley  Novels. 

Alison  savs :  *'  Who  can  read  without  transport  his  plow- 
in.i  description  of  the  ap;e  of  Chivalry." 

Jeffrey  s;us;  "  They  cast  into  the  shade  nil  contempora- 
ry prose." 

Talfourtl 

Carlyl 


s:    "No  fresher  paintings  of  nature 


The 


found  than  in  Scott, 
dersiprned  have  Just  he: 


of  de- 
an he 


neiv.  very  cheap.  Illus- 
trate.1  edition  of  these  works.  Send  for  a  copy  of  IyAXIIOE, 
jnst  published  ;  priee  twenty-five  cents,  sent  tree  hypost  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

D.  APPLETOX&  CO.,  Pnblisliers, 

443  and  4J5  Broadway,  New  York. 


The    Million    Disappointed    Ones 

Throughout  the  United   States, 

Who  have  been  unable  to  hear  Dickens  read,  can  purchase 
"Tlie  Wonderfully  Clienp  Edition  of  Charles 
Dickens's  Works"    at  a  VERT  LOW  PRICE. 

Send  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  "  Oliver  Twist,"  as  a  specimen 
volume.  It  is  clearly  printed,  on  fine  white  paper.  Sent  free 
by  mail  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

D.  APPLETOSI  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
•113  and  445  Broadway,  New  York. 


WilXTFIf"    AGENTS  TO    SELL    HEADLET'S 
If  Jlil  X  LtV    „..p.lt  wori£i  "On  Navy  rx  the  Hecel- 


■  competition.    Also, 


■  Northern   hisroii 


first  week.    Our  terms  are 

h:i\  in;;  ;m  immense  6ale. 

E.  B.  TREAT  it  CO.,  Pnbli« 
(i.">4  Broadway,  Ne 


Agents  1Vanted.-M.ile  or  Female,  < 
sell  ihe  "  LifeofGenekai.  V.  S.  Guam-." by 
Sew  work.  "People's  Edition."    Price  suited  to  the  til 

Address  B.  B.  HUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  Ma 


TUITION  FREE.— A  Normal  Class  of  twenty 
M.  pupils  will  be  formed  at  the  openine:  of  the  Spring  Term 
of  the  Hudson  P.ner  Institute.  April  ti.  Address  REV. 
ALOXZO  FLACK.  Claverack,  Columbia  County.  K.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  picture"  oT-^She 

DESOLATED  STATES.  andthelEo; ■*  of  Restoration.  Every 
voter  needs  it  before  Nov.ls'JS.  Frcp;iit.  hir-est  commis- 
sions, and  a  premium  of  $~M0  paid.    F>  r  particulars 

Address  L.  STEP.r.INs.  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  AMERICAN  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  DOC- 
TOR bv  (,eo.  II.  Daild,  Veterinary  Surfteon,  is  the  best 
sellins:  book  ever  puiiiislud.  AVe  otter  rare  Inducements  to 
eood  canvassiiiL-  Agents.    Address 

E.  D.  NORTON,  General  Asent,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

GGS  FROM  PREMIUM  FOWLS.  From  Brah- 
mas  (2nd  step  from  imported  stock)  weighing  from  20  to 
2s  pounds  per  pair.  Superior  White  Faced^Black  Spanoli. 
Yullow  letr^eilLeshorn.tfrotnDr.Lord's importation),  \\  Idle 
Crested  Poland,  and  Avlesbnrv  ducks,  paclced  and  delivered 
to  express  at  $1.50  per  dozen.  Send  with  stamp  for  circula" 
to 


ALEX.  RANKIN,  ItOCUESTER,  Ma 


EGGS    from   VS'hitc   Cochin ;    also,   from  Silver 
Spantrled  Top-knot  Polands,  perpetual  layers,  (perfect 

beauties),  S3  tier  ooz.,  delivered  at  Express  Office. 


C.  S.  BETTS,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Alsike   Clovei*, 


New  crop,  packapres  containtn?  1  pound,  mailed  to  anr 
ildress  upon  receipt  of  sVi.0:l.  Price3  for  larger  quantltie's 
ill  be  given  upon  application. 
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WAITED, 

Southern  and  Western  Real  Estate, 
Plantations,  Farms,    mineral    and    Timber    Lands, 

OX  OR  NBAS 
RAILROADS  OK  NAVIGABLE  WATERS, 
.YN!>  HEALTHY  LOCALITIES. 


npi 


ring  very  full 
st  price,  cash 
s  for  payment 


i-'-; — .  ■■'  "i'  '  '•■  ■-•>•  ■  • 

of  balance,  will:  Uriel  outline  or  abstr 

E.  M.  BROWN, 
Real  Estate  Broker,  " 
No.  191  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


PATENT  BRASS  PADLOCKS  of  all  sizes,  foi 
fruit  boxes,  milk  rans  barns,  stables,  henneries,  sates 
cattle  yards.  &c.  Sir. ,1c'.  safe,  durable,  anil  do  not  rust 
Catalogues  in  tiled.     II.  KITl'llIE  &  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


THE    PRIXCE    AMOStt    JUVENILES  ! 


"The  Royal  Children,"  and  "Willie  the   Xewsboy," 

C^"Given  away  for  every  new  subscriber.^! 
Great  Success  oi"  Voleimc  xii.,  1868. 

OUR   SCHOOL-DAY  VISITOR. 

One  of  the  Very  Best,  Cheapest  and  Handsomest  Boys'  and 
Oirls'  Magazines  in  the  World. 

Tlte  Children  arc  In  rhapsodies  over  it.  The  grown-up 
folks  are  delighted,  and  the  press  everywhere  has  pronounced 
it  "THE  VERY  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST." 

Beautifully  illustrated,  and  a  cover  printed  in  color  every 
month.    (£F"Good,  fresh  MUSIC  in  every  number. 

Some  of  lite  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  this  country 
contribute  regularly,  among  whom  are  Jacob  Abbot,  S.  G.  IF. 
Benjamin,  Alice  Ctrir.  '.Ye.  S.  Bnrlei'jh.  Jaraes  Barron  Hope, 
Litem  Chirk,  Alexander  Clark,  Sophie  Man,  Oca.  F.  Root, 
Karl  Helen,  3fre.  C.  H.  Gild.  rsleere,  Auau-l  Bell,  <tc 
PREMIUMS  FOR  CLUBS. 

CABINET  ORGANS,  for  your  Home  Circle,  Church, 
Scli""l-la>nni  or  Sableitli-Selioijl.  Srivixii  Machines,  tor 
your  Families.  Books.  Mrsic'AL.  Mathematical  and  Pnr- 
Losoriiii  w.  IxsTiioie.vTs,  silver  waiie  .Sir.    For  instance: 

^•PEt.ot'rtE'r's  latest  improved  Five  Octave  Cauixet 
Org  \>;s,  solid  will  nil  I  eise,  lli.>  regular  retail  price  ot  wliieli 
is  si:'.ii,  will  hi'  sent  pit  File  subscribers,  at  $1  each,  anil  SC, 
in  caali  ! 

E^-WiTEELEi;  &  Wilson's  hi-hest  premium  Sewiko  Ma- 
cniXES,  worth  J53,  will    lie    sent   fur  Fifty  subscribers,  at  SI 

each,  and  $15 In  cash  and  many  other  useful  articles  In  like 
proportion.    Terms — sl.r,  a  vear,  Willi  the  two    Premium 

Engravings.  To  clues,  i li-uN-.-rii.tion,  with   Premium. 

Send  Ten  Cents  |. ,,-  a  s  imp!.-  Nuni  .er  ami  lull  instrm-tiona 
to  agents.    Agents  Wanted  at   every  Tonm,  I'i:ist-(  Hilt-.-  aiiit 
School  in  the  Fnileil  states.    Address 
J.  W.  DAUC.II  AD  AY  &  CO.,  J24  Walnut-st..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ONANT'S     BINDER. 

A  cheap  and  durnblemeth- 
od  of  binding  Magazines.  Pa- 
pers, &e.  Fxtremely  simple. 
New  numbers  can  be  added  as 

No.  1.  Adapted  to  "Our  Young 
Folks,"  and  similar  sized 
journals aOc. 

No.  2,  For  tin-  Atlantic,  Har- 
per. Godev.  &c 50c. 

No.  a,  liir  Riverside,  Every 
Saturday.  &c GOc. 

No.    S1:,     For    Phrenological 


Scientific  American.  .Vo.s:|.;.\, 

'"      C..JI.00 

NANT, 


n 


OOK  AGENTS  WANTED— Fnr  Dr.  WILLIAM 
SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.— Written  by 
70  of  the  most  distinguisiieil  Divines  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. Illustrated  Willi  over  1  jr.  Sn-i-l  and  Wuu.l  Engravings. 
In  one  huge  octavo  volume.  Price.  s:t...o.  The  only  edition 
published  in  Ameci.  a  condensed  Im  Or.  Smith'*  o'ru  hand. 
We  employ  no  General  Agents  ami  oiler  extra  inilnecinenis 
to  Agenls  ilcaling  Willi  us.  Semi  tin-  deseripti\-e  ciianlars, 
and  see  our  terms.  J.  B.  BURR  &  Co.,  Piihllsliers. 

Hartford.  Conn. 


In  all  parte  of  tlie  United  Slates  f,,rour  new  work 
"  PEOPLE'S    BOOK    OF     BIOGEAPH  Y."  contaiuim-    over 

1  .anil. cut  per..,., ...|'.  11  ag.  sand mtrieSi 

'     I.    :i    -  .'.     ..o  1 k  of   about 

latltlful  !  ■  a-l-aviiiL's-   writ- 

.1    WIKS      PVR  in    ..     /;,,      ,„„    ;     papular     ,„'  'lleiiio 

author*,  whose  nan...  u,:i  ,.,.i,;,.  |,„.  „    ■„   ,apld  Bale,    sen, I 
EXTRA  terms.    A.  S. 


HALI.  dk  CI 


Plll.le 


•-.Hart 


<K1    ."»tfl    TIIE    BEST!      BEST!!    and    most 

"~ -■-•    -'"  riehlv   illustrated    Magazine  for  Children    is 

THE  NURSERY,  ,  sample.    ItthaU 

cost  yoti  nothing,     s  V      , .        .     ,,r    ISi'.S.     Address 

.1.   I..  SIIOREY.  Pii'.lisiiei;, 

13   \V:l-li,!iel,ai   Stieei.   It,.,. ion,   \l.,.s 


TO  BEE  KEEPERS.—  Send  stump  to  the  small- 
est business  man  in  Hi,- world  for  I. is  Circular  of  The 
American  B,-e  Ilivi,  llaci-on  lie..  Feeder,  Dalian  Bees,  and 
the  Bee-lveepci  s  Tim  p.,,..:-.     Address 

COL.  JOS.  LEI  FIX.  Springneld,  Ohio. 


QQQQ  SUBSCRIBERS  to   the  Agriculturist 

**  vCFCF    should  refer  to  page  113,  March  No.,  and  note 
the  low  prices  [or  good  plants  therein  offered  by 

'  JOHN  S.  COLLlNs,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


ful  arti- 
terest  to   fai 

tlfacturers,  young 


lttable  to  him. "Even  the  childn 
es.  puzzles,  and    oilier  attra 


number. 

Hanky's. Inrr.NAT.  Isearefullv  e.iiied,  and  numbers  among 
its  contributors  Hie  ablesl  writers  on  the  various  subjects 
treate.i.  The  author  of  the  celebrated  work  "Rogues  and 
Roailei aes,"'  is  employed  to  investigate  and  show  up  all 
liniiilings  and  swindles,  ami  tins  department  ofllvxEY's 
.Torr.xAi.  keeps  the  reailer  fnllv  posted  on  all  deceptive  and 


fraudulent 


X 


lar^e 


iourmil,  than 


.  S?esV... 
's  Journal  a  Jirst-rate,  relict- 
ponded  on  mnnv  hi^h-priced  papers. 
That  Haxet's  Journal  dives  satisfaction,  H  proved  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  m:iuy  new  subscribers  received  This  year, 
only  one  expressed  himself  disappointed  with  tlie  paper  and 
desired  his  subscription  money  returned  in  accordance  with 
the  offer  made  lo  our  subscribers. 

We  have  received  many  highly  complimentary  letters 
from  allpavts  of  the  count  rv,  but  have  no  room  to  publish 
them.  We  thank  the  writers,  however,  lor  their  kind  words, 
and  we  feel  greatly  enconmired  to  know  our  effort   to  make 


i  good   pn. 

success, >[■  . 


jail 


pected. 
The  following  i 
by  us.    We  select 
known.    It   was  entirely  nnsoliciied.  nnd,  we  doubt  not,  ■ 
pnjrfses  the  writer's  unprejudiced  opinion: 

'--.,  Feb.  8, 1868,  > 


KtvitU'iaen  .-—Enclosed  is  , 
copy.of  Hanky's  Jornx 
ng  persons :   * 


et.    J 


—even  bette 

Is  tlie  best  two  cents' 

saw.    I  do  not  see  what  can  prevent  you  f. 

million  readers.  Very  truly  you 


cli  of  the 

Your  second  numb<-r  is  capital 
r  first.  In  fact.  Hanky's  Journal 
rth  of  periodical  n-udiriLr  ihal   I  ■ 


having  half  j 
JAMES  PARTOX. 


£40,000,000 

and  how  a  man  earned  it.  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  the 
New  York  millionaire,  is  the  subject  oi  (he  biography  in  the 
present  number,  in  the  series  oi  "Rich  Men  of  the  World 
and  how  they  Gained  their  Wealth."  It  is  the  first  entirely 
authentic  biography  of  ihe   "  Dry  Goods  Prince"   that  has 


Railway  King,  OrncHns  Vanderbilt  ;  and  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  H.  B.  Claflix,  the  Representative 
Americ  \n   Mkhorant. 

These  sketches  are  \  crv  IXTERESTIXG  and  USEFUL  to 
all  young  men  who  have  their  way  in  the  world  to  make. 

Munv  of  the  Agriculturist  readers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  AUIVT  SUE,  a  lady  whose  articles  arc  al- 
ways read  with  pleasure,  and  whose  ehanninLr  and  peculiar 
style  is  excelled  by  no  other  writer— is  a  contributor  to  Ha- 
xet's Journal.  In  the  April  number  she  has  something  to 
say  to  young  men  who  are,  or  who  expect  to  be,  in  love. 
which  every  young  man  so  situated,  or  so  expecting,  should 
be  sure  to  read.  Perhaps  in  the  next  number  Auut^Sue  will 
take  the  girls  in  hand  in  the  same  manner. 

Haxet's  Journal  is  a  moderate  sized,  illustrated  month- 
ly, handsomely'  printed  on  line,  heavy,  white  paper.. 

In  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  seenve  an 
enormous  circulation,  we  have  put  the  price  at  only  23  cts. 
for  a  Whole  Year.  Single  copies  may  be  bad  of  any  news- 
dealer. No  gratis  samples  under  unv  circa  in  stances,  and  no 
orders  received  for  less  than  one  vear. 

Remember,  only  25  cents  for  Hanky's  Journal  for  the 
Whole  Year.  Is  it  not  truly  a  marvel  of  cheapness?  And 
remember,  its  low  price  is  the  least  of  the  attractions  of 
Hanky's  Journal.     Send  along  your  quarters  to 

HASfEY  <t  CO.,  119  \as*:»n-Nt.,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

FRUIT    CULTURIST, 

BY    JOHN    J.     THOMAS. 

Is  a  superb  book  of  over  500  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
with  lSH  acenrate  wooil  engraving^ 

Tt  contains  practical  directions  for  the  Propagation  and 
Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  Small  Fruits  in  the 

Xursery,  Orchard,  and  Garden. 

And  is  richly  bound  In  extra  muslin,  full  gilt  back.  Sent 
free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $3.00,  by 

WM.  WOOD  Su  CO.,  Publishers,  Kew  York. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED-For  Dr.  WII,- 
LI.VM  SMlTH'SDICTIO\AKV'  of  THE 

BIBLE.-Wrilleii  hvli.ii.l  the  inosl  distinguished  Divines 
In  Eoroiie  and  America.  Illustrate.!  with  over  125  Steel  and 
Wood  Enr/rarinq*.  In  one  lame  Octavo  volume.  Price.  *3.50. 
The  on-i.v  F.ntTiox  rrnLisHMD  ix  America,  o>ni>f.nskd  by 
Dr.  Smith's  own  hand.  We  employ  no  General  Agents 
and  Offer  Extl-il  InliieeinenU  to  Agents  lie  iling  with  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circuit 


The  Fireside  Companion. 

The  Extraordinary  Successor  this  popular  Family  Paper 

is  owins  entirely  lu  ihe  fact,  that  it  comes  up  to  the  expec- 
tation of  oveiy  faniiiv.  The  stones  are  by  the  most  distin- 
guished riuihors.  Its  sketches  are  lull  of  life  and  vigor,— its 
editorials  brilliant.— its  illustrations  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  lis  reading  matter  so  varied  and  interesting,  that  the 
paper  is  pronounced  by  all  who  have  examined  it,  as  the 
handsomest  and  best  family  paper  extant. 

In  No.  24,  to  be  issued  April  4th,  we  shall  commence  the 
publication  of  the  best  Indian  story— without  exception— 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  America.  "We  have  procured  the 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  it  at.  an  immense  expense—  and 
the  readers  of  the  riRHMHF  COMPANION  will  agree  with 
us  as  to  what,  we  have  said  of  it. 

That  the  public  may  have  an  inkling  of  the  story,  we  give 
a  few  extracts  below. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Tom  Bruce?"  said  the  father,  eyeing 
him  with  surprise. 

"Matter  enough,"  responded  the  younc:  giant,  with  a  grin 
of  mingled    awe  and   delight;    "the   Jibbenainosay  is   up 

"  Wliar?"  cried  the  Senior  eagerly,— "not  in  our  limits  ?" 

"  No,  bv  .Tehosbapbat !"  replied  Tom;  "but  nigh  enough 
to  he  neighborly,— on  the  nonh  hank  of  Kpnlnck.  whar  ha 
has  left  his  mark  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  fresh  as 
though  it  war  but  the  work  of  the  morning  !" 

"  And  a  clear  mark.  Tom?— no  mistake  in  it  ?" 

"Right  to  an  iota!"  said  the  young  man;  "a  reggclar 
cross  on  the  breast,  and  a  good  tomahawk  dig  right  through 
ihe  skull ;  and  a  long-legg'd  fellow  too,  that  looked  as  though 
he  might  have  fou't  old  Snttan  himself!" 

"It's  the  Jibbenainosav.  sure  enough  ;  and  so  good  luck  to 
him,"  cried  the  commander;  "  ihar's  a  harrieane  coming!" 

"  Who  is  tlie  Jihlienamosav  ?"  demanded  Forrester. 

"Who?"  cried  Tom  Bruce;  "Why,  Nick— Nick  of  the 
Woods." 

"  And  who,  if  vou  please,  is  Nick  of  the  Woods?" 

"Thar,"  replied  the  Junior,  with  another  grin,  "thar, 
stranger,  vou're  too  hard  for  me.  Some  think  one  thing, 
and  some  another  ;  but  that's  many  reckon    he's  the  devil." 

"And  his  mark,  that  vou  were  talking  of  in  such  mysteri- 
ous terms,— what  is  that?" 

"  Why,  a  dead  Injun,  to  be  sure,  with  Nick's  mark  on  him. 
—a  knife-cut,  or  a  brace  of 'em,  over  the  ribs  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross.  That's  the  way  the  Jibbenainosav  marks  all  the 
meat  ot  bis  killing.  It  has  been  a  whole  year  now,  since  we 
h'ard  of  him." 

"Captain,"  said  the  elder  Bruce,  "von  don't  seem  to  un- 
derstaml  tin- atl'a'r  altogether;  but  if  von  were  to  ask  Tom 
about  the  Jibbenainosav  till  doomsday,  lie  could  tell  you  no 
more  than  be  has  told  already.  You  must  know,  thar's  a 
creatur'  of  some  sort  or  other,  that  ranges  the  wood  round 
a  btmt  our  station  h'var,  keeping  a  so  it  of  guard  over  us  like, 
and  killing  all  the  brute  Injuns  that  ar'  oh  lucky  enough  to 
come  in  ids  way,  besides  scalping  them,  and  marking  them 
with  his  mark.  The  Injuns  call  him  Jihhpnainmay,  or  a 
word  of  that  natur*,  which  them  that  knows  more  about 
the  Injun  gabble  than  I  do,  say  means  the  .spirit-tfiaMculk-% 
and  if  I  can  believe  any  such  lying  devils  as  Injuns,  he  is 
neither  man  nor  beast,  but.  a  great  ghost  or  devil,  that  knife 
cannot  harm,  nor  bullet  touch." 

"But,"  continued  the  Colonel,  turning  to  his  son,  "  who 
brought  this  news,  Tom?" 

"  i  aptain  Ralph,— Roaring  Ralph  Stackpole."  replied  Tom 
Bruce,  with  a  knowing  and  humorous  look. 

"  What !"  cried  the  father  in  sudden  alarm  :  "  Look  to  the 
horses,  Torn." 

By  this  time  they  were  nearing  the  company,  where  Ralph 
was  amusing  the  young  men  with  the  restlessness  and  grace 
of  a  jumping  Jack. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  commander  of  the  station  approach- 
ing, he  cleared  the  throng  around  him  by  a  skip  and  a  hop. 
seized  the  Colonel  by  the  hand,  and  doing  the  same  with  the 
soldier,  before  Roland  could  roped  him,  as  he  would  have 
done,  exclaimed:  "Glad  to  see  yon.  Cunnei ;— same  to  vou. 
Stranger-  What's  tlie  news  from  Virginnic  y  Stranger,  my 
name's  Ralph  Stackpole,  and  I'm  a  ring-tailed  squealer!" 

"TllP.n.  Mr.  Ralph  Stackpole.  the  ring-tailed  squealer," said 
Rid  and,  disengaging  his  hand,  "be  so  good  as  to  pursue  your 
business,  wiihont  regarding  or  taking  any  notice  of  me.'* 

"Tarnal  death  to  me  !"  cried  the  Captain  of  Horse-thieves, 
indignant  at  the  rebuff,  "  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  mv  name  U 
Fight!  Foot  and  hand,  tooth  and  nail,  claw  and  mad- 
scraper,  knife,  gun.  and  tomahawk,  or  anv  other  way  vou 
Choose  to  take  inc.  I'm  your  man  !  Cock-a-doodle-do.'f  See- 
ing that  the  company  enjoyed  the  scene,  he  continued. 
'■Whar's  your  buffalo-bull  io  cross  horns  with  ihe  roarer  of 
sad  River?  Whar's  vour  t  nil-blood  colt,  that  can  shake  a  sad- 
dle oil'?  h'vai's  an  old  nag  can  kick  off  the  top  a  buck-eve  ! 
Whar's  vour  cat.  of  the  Knobs?  Your  wolf  of  the  Rolling 
Prairies?  b'yar's  the  old  brown  b'arcan  chaw  the  bark  oft'  a 
gum-tree!  H'vai's  a  man  for  you.  Tom  Bruce!  Same  to 
von,  Sim  Roberts!  to  vou,  Jiirnn  v  Rignose  !  to  you,  and  to 
vmi,  and  to  vou  !  Ar'nt  1  a  ring-tailed  sqnealt-r?  Can  go 
"down  Salt  on  inv  back,  and  -win,  up  the  Ohio!  Whar's  the 
man  to  tight  roaring  [Jalph  S.'ackpole?" 

"  If  you're  raleh- ripe  for  a  light.  Roaring  Ralph,"  cried 
Tom  Bruce  the  younger,  "  here  comes  the  very  man  for  vou. 
Look,  boys,  thar'  comes  Bloody  Nathai  '" 


Cock-a-doodle-doo !" 
This  wonderful  storv  will  he  commenced  in    No.  24  of  the 
Fireside  Companion,  to  be  issued  April  4th. 

TERMS  OF  THE    FIRESIDE  COMPANION. 
One  Number,   one  year,  5*2  copies  $3.00 


WANTED. 

ACENTS    TO    SELL    SMITH'S 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE    BIBLE. 


small  Enslifh  aliri.lenient  !iil:i|,ie.l  to  juvenile  renders, 
m  duodecimo  form,  of  lil.oiit  lini.i  ]i:no;s.  hns  l.een  rcpi'inteil 
l.v  .-mother  firm  in  Inner  t,  pe.  and  spread  over  SOO  octavo 
pai-a.  evidently— hv  lnakin.'  a  book  larjer  than  its  one, nil 
—  In  L'ive  the  impression  that  il  is  our  edition.  Tollione  nhn 
desire  this  inrei, He  edition,  rce  tcill.  early  in  March,   ninash 


cam.      Send   f.,r   circulars   civile'    lull    piinieiilurs.      !».  ». 
St'ftAXTOX  it  CO.,  Pilbllsllcis,  1  .'•',    Asylum  Street, 
Hartford,  Coflu. 

REATEST  WONDER  OF    TIIE  AGE.—  invis- 

ilile  Photographs;  a  packatre  of  them  sent  postage  paid 
for  Mots.  Address  \Y.  ('.  WI.MY-S.  .i75  Broadway,  N.  T. 
Agents  supplied  at  ?2  per  dozen  packages. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Apktl,  1 868.] 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 
THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA      COMPANY 

HAVE    KECEIVED 

TWO     FULL      CARGOES 
OF  THE  FIXEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS   by  ship  Golden  State. 
I  2,000  HALF  CH  ESTS  by  ship  George  ShoUon. 


In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Blade  and  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
oX-tUe  fliieaMiiiftlity  of  Gr i  Teas  from  the  Moyune  dis- 
trict of  (luiia.  whieli  are  unrivaled  lor  lineness  and  delica- 
cy of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  au  idea  of  tlie  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  outot  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some'OfHhe  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  Immense 
fo'i  (mips  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex- 
change used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d,  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
Jn  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7Lh.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.    The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  Etonr  profits  as  many 
brokerages  cartages,  storage's,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea.it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  ehow  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

VTe  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  Btorages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  t<> 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
Ginall  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  "at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware- 
houses  lu  this  city. 

For  manlier  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper.'. 

-Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 


delp 


ry. 


Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  RCttiug  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

Wo  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Conipnnyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  "prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST    OF    TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  V  ft. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST   (Black),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  SOc, 90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOTJNG  HYSON   (Green),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 

pound. 
TTNCOLORED  JAPAN",  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c,  25c,  30c,  35c, best  40c  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FREN'CH  BREAKFAST  AXD  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
ROASTED  (TJnground)  30c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted)  25c.,  30c.,  33c,  best  35c  per  lb. 


N.  B — All  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  (besifle  the  Express  charges,)  by- 
sending  directly  to  "The  Great  American 
Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  "We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
of  "Great  American  Tea  Company."  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

;  Great  American  Tea   Company,  j 

j  Nos.  3|    aiul  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office   Box,    5,643,    New   York   City.  : 


SAVE    MONEY    AND     TIME 

BY   T7SING  THE  Improved    SILVER'S    PATENT    BROOM. 

Warrant-d    the    CHEAPEST,    BK?T,  and    MO*T    REACTI- 

FVL  BROOM  in  America.     It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can. 

put  it  together,  and  the  brush  is  bo 

that  it  wears  twice  as  long. 

■nvith  half  the  ell'nrt.and  does 


rprt 


ilh 


the  old-fashionedTiedBrooms, 
iving  time  and  money. 

IP  >n.  Hi  'race  <  iivHi'V  sa\  s  :  "  I  pre- 
dict   its   success."     The'AiiK'iiran 
Agriculturist  wivs,  Jul v,  18(57,  p.  244: 
-  They  are  adopted  as  a.  Family  In- 
siitui  !«■■*! i. "     The  Amerh'fiH  Institute, 
armers'Clubsavs:  "With  Silver's 
atent  a  child  ten  years  old  can 
akc  a  new  broom  in  ten  minutes." 
I  lie   Patent    Brass   Metallic  parts, 
hick  last  a   Ufetimet&cnt  to  Far- 
crs.  (where  we  have  no  Agents.) 
lakiiig  theirown  Brooms,  by  mail, 


PRICES  500  more  can  do  a 

For  full  particulars  send  for  our  nc 
naming  the  first,  si-eond,  and  third  ch  _    ._ 
A.  CLEGG  &  Co.,  an;  Fulton-st.,  (1\  t>.  Box  .VJS. 


rn  Seed,  15  cents 
r.bvexpress,  f<">r  $2.  AN" 
>•.  Last  vear  R">ft  agents 
;day.  At  our  REDUCED 


Uustrated  circula 


Practical  tests  prove  it  to  be  the  BEST  STEEL  PLOW  in  the  Market, 
ever  tested,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.    There  are  six  different  sizes,  made  of  the  best  Steel  and  wooded 
with  the  best  timber,  and  adapted  to  general  use   In  the 

fWortitera,    Western,    and    SoiialM'rni    Stales. 

Warranted  to  do  good  work  In  the  most  sticky  soil. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  TITE 

REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL   WORKS, 

ILION,  IV.  Y. 

Also  Steel  Iloes,  both  Socket  and  Solid  Slunk. 

CULTIVATORS,     CULTIVATOR      TEETH,     CULTIVATOR      POIXTS. 
BOTH     DIAMOND     A*I>    OVAL, 

HORSE    HOES.     SHOVEL     PLOW    BLADES.    ALL     SIZES,     STEEL    TEETH     FOR 
THE    CELEBRATED    SHARES'     OODXTEE    HARROW. 
SEND    FOR    CIRCULAR    AlVD    PRICE:    LIST. 

F.  T.  WOODFORD,  General  Affont, 
Corner  of  Fayette  and  Seneca  Streets,  UTIOA,  N,  Y. 
AGENTS    FOR    NEW  YORXC    CITY 

GRIFFING    &     CO., 
Agricultural  Implement  and  Seed  Warehouse. 
58  &  60  Courtlandt-Street,  New  York. 


GUANO!    GUANO!! 

No.  1  Peruvian,  a  pure  article, 

Soluble  Phospho-Pcrnvian, 

Ammoniated  Soluble  Pacific  Guanos, 

Carribean  Sea  ami  Carolina  Phosphates, 

Fish  Guauo  and  Ground  Land  Plaster. 
The   SOLUBLE   PnOSPIIO-PEP.UVIAN   and    AMMONI- 
ATED SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANOS  are  exceedingly  ex- 
cellent compounds,  rich  in  BONE  PHOSPHATE  (rendered 
soluble,)   PERUVIAN   GUANO.   ANIMAL  MATTER,   and 
other  valuable  Ingredients,  constituting  rare  STANDARD 
FEP.TILIZEP.S,  adapted  to  all  soils  and  crops,  and  highly 
recommended  by  all  who  have  nse'l  tliem. 
For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.    Apply  to 
J.  B.  SARDY, 
53  South  St.,  cor.  Wall,  N.  T. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The  Clarke  stands  a 
Bartlett  pear  does  am. 
knowledge  it.  by  acchi 
lushest  flavored  and  Tl 
traduced.  The  Clarke 
are  propagated  ti 


n«  Raspberries  of  all  others  as  the 
g  pears.  Eminent  PomologUts  :u> 
ntion  to  be  the  most  hardy.  Tho 
mo-r  proiluriive  l;;i*|.l .crr.v  yet  in- 
:irinatedin  this  vieinilv.     M'y  pla    ' 


lials  s 


,if  d 


a  plant  obtained  from  theorlglnal 
anted  genuine.  Circular 
A  few  thousand  Concurd 


3Ck 


Haven,  Conn. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECRET  SAFES 

For  the  safe-keeping:  of  Valuable  Papers,  Jewels,  &c. 
Tln.se  safes  :ire  water-proof,  mid  ni.iv  be  secreted  in  the 
ground  or  elsewhere.        SKCRKT  RAt-'K  COMPANT. 

Agents  wanted.  254  Broadway,  opposite  City  Hall. 
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A    ROMAN     FARM-YARD     S  C  E  N  E  .  -  From  a  Paintwo  by  C.  H.  PoYNDESTKE.-Dra 


and  Engraved  for  the  An 


This  spirited  scene,  so  foreign  in  its  -whole 
air,  yet  so  thoroughly  agricultural,  affords  us  a 
fine  opportunity  to  present  the  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  form,  which  distinguish  the  cattle  of  Ita- 
ly. A  herd  of  cattle,  which  had  been  turned  out 
upon  the  Campagna  to  graze,  have  been  collect- 
ed by  horsemen,  and,  excited  by  their  hallooings, 
have  rushed,  impetuously  following  their  leader,' 
into  the  wrong  enclosure,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
occupants  of  the  quaint  court-yard,  with  its  odd 
old  well,  and  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  before  which 
hangs  the  ever-burning  lamp.  A  race  of  cattle, 
for  years  bred  without  the  admixture  of  foreign 
blood,  their  owners  perhaps  being  guided  in  the 
selection  of  breeding  animals  more  by  uniform- 
ity of  color,  size,  and  strength,  than  by  anything 
else,  will,  of  necessity,  present  a  similarity  of  ap° 
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pearance  hardly  possible  among  cattle  bred  for 
milk  and  beef,  with  a  secondary  regard  to  other 
characteristics.  Though  domesticated,  they  are 
essentially  a  wild  race,  because  they  have  been 
bred  in  accordance  with  a  sort  of  natural  selec- 
tion, like  that  which  prevails  under  the  rule  of 
the  strongest  upon  the  pampas  of  South  America, 
or  great  plains  of  Texas.  Travellers  in  Southern 
Europe  are  familiar  with  the  mouse-colored 
cattle  of  Italy.  This  is  not  the  universal  color, 
by  any  means,  yet  it  exists  extensively,  shading 
into  dingy  cream-color  in  parts  of  Tuscan  v,  and 
running  also  into  French  gray  with  dark  legs 
and  heads.  The  mealy  muzzle  familiar  to  us 
in  the  Channel  Island  breeds  is  universal.  The 
oxen  are  marked  by  immensely  long  and  power- 
ful horns,  massive  necks,  and  full  dewlaps.    The 


breed  is  coarse-boned,  and  the  cattle  generally 
thick-hided  and  poor  feeders.  Formerly  it  is 
likely  greater  pains  was  taken  in  their  breeding, 
but  it  is  said  there  is  now  very  little,  except  in 
Parma,  whence  the  markets  of  the  world  are 
supposed  to  be  supplied  with  Parmesan  cheese. 
Here  a  marked  improvement  in  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  cows  is  noticed,  which  is  no 
doubt  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  Swiss 
blood,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  evi- 
dences of  a  crossed  or  mixed  breed.  The  artist 
has  thrown  great  character  into  his  animal 
figures;  and  the  spirited  piece  of  by-play  be- 
tween the  hay-laden  hone,  the  ass,  and  the  goat, 
introduced  boldly  into  the  center  of  the  picture, 
is  a  great  success,  and  does  not  detract  from  the 
effect  of  the  alarming  incursion  of  the  cattle. 
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Root  Crops  for  Feeding 182 
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"  The  Last  Shot " Illustrated .  .184 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  t!:e  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected,  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  In-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  lias  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857— that  is,  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  26,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post- 
paid, (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years    will  be  supplied,   post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 
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The  average  temperature  grows  warmer,  and  our 
cold  storms  are  less  cold  in  May  than  in  April, 
yet  they  are  cold  enough.  Seeds  will  rot  in  the 
ground;  the  plows  will  be  dragged  through  the 
pasty  soil,  and  mold  it  into  clods,  which  will  stand 
as  mementos  of  indiscreet  haste  ;  sheep  will  shiver 
and  snuffle,  and  lambs  will  die  for  lack  of  protec- 
tion. We  judge  these  and  other  things  will  hap- 
pen, because  it  always  is  so.  There  is  no  need  of 
of  their  occurring,  or  very  little,  at  any  rate.  May 
is  always  unreliable,  except  for  storms  and  showers 
of  rain.  Sometimes  we  have  many  days  of  fine, 
clear,  dry  weather,  but  usually  everybody  is  tired 
of  seeing  it  rain.  Proper  efforts  having  been  made, 
there  need  be  little  delay  in  the  more  important  la- 
bors. Year  by  year,  one's  practices  should  improve  ; 
year  by  year,  the  farmer's  reasonings  should  be  more 
accurate,  and  his  judgment  better.  This  month, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  corn  crop  and  more  than  half 
the  potato  crop  is  planted,  much  wheat  is 
sown,  as  also  roots  of  all  sorts,  except  those 
of  the  turnip  family.  There  must  be  hands  and 
teams  enough  to  do  the  work.  No  more  must 
be  included  in  the  plan  for  the  summer's  cam- 
paign than  can  be  carried  out.  The  plans  for  daily 
labor  must  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  men  employed 
all  the  time.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  men  about 
you,  who  you  know  will  set  themselves  at  work, 
but  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  give  them  a  chance.  Always 
keep  men  informed  as  to  what  work  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do.  With  the  commencement  of  steady 
hard  work,  it  is  most  important  to  start  right  with 
men  aud  teams  in  the  field,  and  scarcely  less  with 
household  arrangements.  The  meals  must  be. 
promptly  ready,  if  the  hands  are  boarded  at  the 
house;  if  they  "  find  themselves,"  accuracy  of  hours 
must  be  exacted  as  far  as  possible.  If  one  man  be- 
gins to  take  liberties,  "loafing,"  coming  late,  or 
knocking  off  early,  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of  him  at 
once.  Such  examples  are  contagious.  In  all  your 
relations  with  hired  men,  "do  justly  and  love 
mercy,"  be  the  best  employer  they  ever  had,  and 
so,  attach  them  to  yourself  aud  to  your  service. 

Hints  about  Work. 

Last  Year's  Mistakes  are  to  be  avoided.  Take 
time,  do  all  kinds  of  work  thoroughly  and  well.  If 
not  present,  let  everything  ordered  to  be  done  pass 
under  your  inspection  soon  after  it  is   finished. 

A  Watch  on  Vie  Markets.— -We  have  almost  always 
either  something  to  sell  or  something  to  buy;  hence 
it  is  always  well  to  watch  the  fluctuation  of  prices, 
and  take  advantage  of  them,  if  possible. 

Labor  will  pay. — Hire  more  labor— take  risks  of 
this  kind.  If  work  is  well  planued,  and  judiciously 
carried  out,  the  more  there  is  done,  the  better  off 
you  will  be.  If  money  at  interest  pays,  that 
spent  for  labor  ought  to  pay  fifty  per  cent  better. 

Working  Slock. — Groom  horses  daily  and  thor- 
oughly ;  rub  them  dry  if  they  come  wet  to  the 
stable,  either  from  perspiration  or  rain.  Feed  reg- 
ularly, and,  when  cool,  give  water.  It  is  well  to  let 
a  pail  of  water  stand  where  the  horse  can  drink  dur- 
ing the  night  if  he  wishes  to.  Oxen  should  be  well 
brushed  off  every  day  likewise.  They  are  healthier 
for  it,  and  endure  more  fatigue.  If  hard  worked 
eight  hours  a  day,  it  is  all  that  should  be  expected 
of   oxeu.     Give  long  noonings    and  good  fodder. 

Cows. — When  there  is  a  good  strong  growth  of 
grass,  turn  the  cows  to  pasture,  but  not  before. 
Calves,  wearing  muzzles  set  with  nails  which  are 
well  sharpened,  hut  not  slender  pointed,  may  run 
with  their  dams  without  danger  of  their  sucking. 
Cows  "coming  in"  on  full  feed,  often  make  more 
milk  than  their  udders  have  capacity  to  retain,  if 
milked  but  twice  a  day.  Neglect  to  milk  oftener 
causes  not  only  the  loss  of  a  pint  or  two  which 
leaks  out  daily,  but  induces  a  tendency  in  the  cow 
to  secrete  less,  entailing  a  loss  through  the  year. 

Bulls.—  There  are  hardly  enough  good  full-blood 


bulls  of  all  kinds  for  farmers  in  every  part  of  the 
country  to  be  able  to  secure  their  services  ;  but  if 
any  State  would  impose  a  tax  of  §50  a  year  on  every 
scrub  or  grade  bull  kept  within  its  limits,  the  im- 
provement in  stock  would  be  most  rapid  and  re- 
markable. Never,  never  send  a  cow  to  a  grade  bull. 
See  "Basket"    item   on   keeping  good   bulls. 

Sheep.— Shearing  festivals  and  matches,  and  meet- 
ings at  which  prizes  are  offered  for  heaviest  and  best 
fleeces,  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  very  useful. 
Sheep  breeders  should  plan  to  attend  some  of 
them.  It  is  best  for  the  sheep  to  shear  them  un- 
washed, and  early  in  the  present  month,  if  the 
weather  seems  settled.  If  you  arc  obliged  to  wash 
in  order  to  get  a  fair  price  for  the  wool,  do  so,  but 
expose  the  sheep  as  little  as  possible.  Farmers 
ought  to  tub-wash  their  wool,  and  save  the  rich, 
fertilizing  liquid.  Shelter  shorn  sheep  for  a  few  days, 
both  from  scorching  sun  aud  from  cold.  In  turning 
sheep  to  pasture,  if  the  grass  is  well  grown,  exercise 
caution  with  valuable  animals,  for  fresh  grass  is  pur- 
gative, and  the  sheep  often  fall  off  in  flesh  for  a 
few  days,  if  chauged  suddenly  from  hay  to  grass. 

Spring  Grains. — As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  let  at  least 
oats  and  barley  go,  unless  they  are  sowed  by  or 
before  the  first  week  in  May.  Wheat  may  be  put 
in  a  little  later,  on  soil  very  well  prepared,  but  do 
not  neglect  the  preparation,  except  on  rich  land; 
apply  fine  manure, plowed  under  lightly;  harrow 
thoroughly,  adding  a  dressing  of  guano,  super- 
phosphate, fish  guano,  or  bone  dust,  with  the  seed. 

The  Com  Crop. — Be  sure  of  your  seed.  It  should 
be  early,  uniform,  and  adapted  to  your  laud.  Ma- 
nure heavily ;  plant  all,  except  very  large  kinds,  in 
drills,  rather  than  in  hills  with  rows  running  both 
ways.  A  heavier  stand  is  thus  gained,  and  the 
ground  well  filled  with  roots.  Be  careful  to  have 
the  rows  very  straight,  and,  to  thi9  end,  use  a 
marker.  North  of  lat.  40°,  be  in  no  hurry  about 
planting— if  the  crop  is  in  by  the  20th  or  25th,  it  is 
early  enough,  and  replanting  will  not  be  necessary. 

Broom-corn. — Plant  a  little  earlier  than  maize,  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  a  long  season,  should  the  warm 
weather  chance  to  come  early.  Plant  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  using  plenty  of  seed,  and  thin  out  at  the 
second  hoeing.  Lime  and  salt,  applied  to  the  soil 
before  or  at  the  time  of  planting,  will  check  the 
wire-worms,  if  the  crop  be  put  upon  a  fresh-turned 
sod.  There  should  be  at  least  twice  the  number  of 
stalks  to  the  acre  that  there  would  be  of  corn.  The 
culture  is  very  similar,  but  it  requires  more  care. 

Root  crops. — For  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  or  man- 
gels, the  ground  must  be  deep,  rich,  and  mellow. 
See  hints  in  recent  numbers  on  this  subject,  and  do 
not  fail  to  put  in  a  good  "patch"  on  as  well  pre- 
pared soil  as  you  have.  All  the  above-named  roots 
may  be  sown  in  May  almost  as  well  as  earlier  ;  car- 
rots and  parsnips,  particularly,  bear  late  sowing. 

Ibtaioes. — Finish  planting  before  the  middle  of 
the  month;  it  is  unsafe  to  delay  longer,  though,  if 
the  season  be  a  wet  one,  like  the  last,  June-planted 
potatoes  may  do  tolerably  well.  Manure  at  the  first 
or  second  hoeing  with  ashes  and  plaster,  lime,  or 
some  concentrated  manure,  cast  in  small  haudfuls 
upon  the  plants,  if  backward,  or  the  soil  not  rich. 

Flax  and  Hemp.—  Like  the  spring  grains,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  60W  flax  in  May— it  should 
be  up  aud  high  enough  to  weed.  This  weeding  is 
done  by  barefooted  or  stocking-footed  weeders, 
children  being  preferred,  who  go  through  in  pla- 
toons, regularly  pulling  all  foreign  plants.  See  Flax 
Culture  in  our  book  list.  Hemp  may  be  sown, 
either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the  latter  method  being 
preferable.  Put  hemp  always  upon  good  clean  land. 

Tobacco. — For  minute  directions  for  culture  and 
treatment  of  this  plant,  see  Tobacco  Culture  of  our 
book  list.  During  the  month  of  May.  give  the  seed- 
bed great  care,  weeding,  watering,  etc. 

Soiling  Crops.—  Sow  corn  for  soiling,  usiug  prefer- 
ably some  large-stalked,  sweet  variety— Stowcll'S 
Evergreen  or  K.  I.  Asylum.  Sow  12  kernels  to  the 
foot,  in  drills  about  2}4  feet  apart.  Continue  to 
sow  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks.  No  crop  is 
so  good  for  cows  in  summer,  and  no  other  is  needed 
if  there  is  enough  of  thickly  sown  corn  provided. 
Grass  and  Clover  may  be  sown  upon  winter  aud 
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spring  grain  early  in  the  month,  with  very  good  re- 
sults. Sown  alone  on  well-harrowed  fallow  soil, 
they  will  (in  well  also.  Old  "  hide-bound  "  or  mossy 
meadows,  full  of  weeds,  or  bare  of  grass,  may  have 
new  life  put  into  them  by  a  thorough  tearing  to 
pieces  with  a  harrow,  giving  a  dressing  of  25  or  30 
bushels  of  lime,  followed  by  yard  manure  or  com- 
post, and  a  fresh    seeding  with   clover  and   grass. 

Weeds.— the  warfare  begins  this  month — push  It 
forward.  "  Whenever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it," — a9 
Is  the  order  of  the  day  at  a  Donnybrook  fair — or 
better  yet,  wherever  you  can  find  a  root,  kill  it. 
Remember,  weeds  may  be  killed  in  the  seed-leaf  by 
thousands,  with  the  same  labor  and  less  thought 
than  will  be  required  to  kill  them  by  scores  after 
they  have  grown.  When  very  small,  even  stirring 
the  soil  in  moist  weather  kills  many ;  wheu  large, 
unless  great  pains  is  taken,  though  up-rooted, 
a  slight  rain  will  revive  them,  and  they  will 
mature  seed  as  if  transplanted  for  their  own  good. 

Birds  and  Insects. — Some  birds  may  still  be  at- 
tracted by  bird-houses,  though  most  hare  their 
nests  already  built.  Do  all  possible  to  encourage  a 
feeling  of  security  on  their  part.  They  arc  our  best 
allies  in  the  warfare  against  insects  of  all  hurt- 
ful kinds.  Look  out  for  the  nests  of  the  tent' 
caterpillar;  destroy  when  the  worms  are  housed. 

Work     in    the     Horticultural     De- 
partments. 

To  the  majority  of  our  readers  this  month  will 
bring  a  press  of  work.  If  the  season  has  been  an 
early  oue,  the  young  seedlings  of  some  crops  will 
need  attention,  and  if  the  spring  has  been  a  late  one, 
with  chilly  nights  and  cold  rains,  much  of  the  work 
set  down  for  last  month  must  be  done  now.  In 
late  seasons,  nothing  is  gained  by  hurrying.  Wait 
patiently  until  the  soil  is  in   working  condition. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Tree  planting  is  generally  over,  but  where  trees 
have  been  heeled-in  and  shaded,  they  will  be  in  a 
good  condition  to  set  out.  Observe  notes  in  pre- 
vious months  on  the  treatment  of  nursery  trees  that 
have  become  dried  or  have  started  in  the  packages. 

Crafting,  if  done  after  growth  has  commenced, 
will  need  care  not  to  injure  the  trees.  The  bark  at 
this  time  easily  Blips,  and  there  is  danger  of  peel- 
ing it  if  the   limbs  are  not  cautiously  managed. 

r'ions. — Meehan  says  that  if  any  valuable  cions 
have  been  left  over,  that  could  not  be  used  in  graft- 
ing, they  should  be  set  out  like  cuttings.  This  will 
l;eep  them  plump  and  moist  until  the  bark  will  rnu 
on  the  stocks,  when  they  may  be  Used  to  furnish 
finds  for  insertion,  just  as  buds  of  the  present  sea- 
son's growth  are  put  in.     Worth  remembering. 

Cultivating  the  Orchard,  especially  if  a  young  or- 
chard,  is  necessary  to  get  a  good  thrifty  growth. 
Very  few  will  cultivate  the  ground  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  trees  alone,  and  it  is  well  to  put  between 
the  rows  of  trees  such  crops  as  require  manure 
and  frequent  working.  Potatoes,  carrots,  or 
whatever  will  leave  the  soil  in  as  good  condition 
as    to   fertility  as   it   was  before,   may    be   used. 

Mulching  cannot  be  too  frequently  advocated.  It 
prevents  the  soil  from  drying  and  becoming  hard, 
and  keeps  dowu  weeds.  Almost  any  litter  will  do. 
Leaves  from  the  forest  are  excellent.  Saw-dust  is 
sometimes  used,  but  is  objected  to  by  some  on  the 
ground  that  it  undergoes  fermentation,  and  becomes 
sour  and  injurious  to  the  trees.  It  will  pay  to 
mulch  bearing  pear  trees,  if  for  nothing  else  but  to 
save  the  fallen  fruit  in  good  condition.  Those  near 
the  coast  use  "  salt  hay."  Bog  hay,  sedges,  and  the 
like,  will  answer  equally  well.  If  no  mulch  can  be 
had,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  stir  the  surface  of  the 
soil  frequently.  The  mellow,  recently  stirred  sur- 
face soil  keeps   that  below  from  drying  rapidly. 

Nursery  Trees. — Those  budded  or  grafted  last  sum- 
mer will  be  disposed  to  throw  outsuckers  from  the 
stock.  These  are  to  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear;  do  not  let  them  get  large  enough  to 
require  to  be  cut  away.  The  same  care  must  be 
givcu  to  small  or  large  stocks  grafted  this  spring. 


Seed-beds  must  be  looked  to.  Young  seedlings, 
even  those  of  our  hardiest  trees,  are  very  readily  in- 
jured by  the  hot  sun.  The  beds  may  be  shaded  by 
a  lattice-work  of  laths,  a  rough  frame  covered  with 
evergreen  boughs,  or  any  other  contrivance  may 
be   used   that  will  break  the    force   of  the    sun. 

Insects  will  begin  their  work  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  young  growth  to  work  on,  and  if  not  checked 
eontiuue  it  to  the  Injury  of  the  trees.  Don't  stop 
to  write  us,  to  ask  what  shall  be  done,  but  kill  the 
insects  when  first  discovered,  by  some  means.  We 
have  written  in  these  past  years  enough  about  the 
tent-caterpillar  to  fill  a  small  volume.  We  have 
shown  its  eggs,  and  set  forth  the  importance  of  re- 
moving these.  Where  this  has  been  thoroughly 
done,  there  will  be  but  little  trouble.  Where  it  has 
been  neglected,  they  will  not  '-fold  up  their  tents 
like  the  Arabs,"  but  keep  spreading  them  all  the 
time.  Wherever  a  nest  or  tent  is  seen,  no  matter 
how  small — and  they  arc  very  conspicuous  when  the 
dew  is  on  them  in  the  morning — do  not  rest  until 
the  nest  is  destroyed.  Bend  down  the  limb,  climb 
the  tree,  get  a  step-ladder,  or  in  some  way  reach  the 
nest,  and  pull  it  out  and  crush  the  young  brood. 
Some  use  swabs  charged  with  soft  soap,  petroleum, 
or  other  substances.  These  will  do  if  faithfully  ap- 
plied, but  to  our  notion  there  is  nothing  as  sure  as 
pulling  the  nest  off  by  hand,  and  putting  it  under 
foot.  The  squeamish  may  wear  gloves.  Borers  are 
to  be  probed  or  cut  out.  We  haven't  much  faith 
in  squirting  any  preparation  into  their  holes.  The 
curculio  will  now  begin  its  work,  and  must  be  met 
at  once.  Avoid  all  vaunted  remedies  and  washes, 
but  follow  the  only  sure  plan  yet  known— jarring 
the  trees,  catching  the  insect  on  a  large  Cloth,  and 
killing  it.  The  white  grub  will  often  make  sad 
havoc  among  seedlings  and  young  nursery  stock. 
When  a  young  tree  in  the  l'ow  wilts,  dig  down  and 
find  the  borer  and  kill  him.  Lice  or  aphides  will 
appear  on  the  young  growth.  If  the  trees  are  small, 
bend  down  the  ends  of  the  infested  twigs,  and  im- 
merse them  in  tobacco  water  or  quassia  water. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Many  of  the  hints  given  In  this  and  the  previous 
months,  uuder  the  head  of  "  Orchard  and  Nursery," 
have  an  application  here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
Finish  up  all  uncompleted  planting,  and  keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  always  free  from  weeds.  A 
pronged  hoe,  or  hoc-fork — especially  Hcxamcr's 
— will   be    found  preferable  to  the  common  hoe. 

Grape  Vines. — So  much  was  said  last  mouth  in  an 
article  on  the  vine,  concerning  the  treatment  of 
young  vines,  that  we  need  only  refer  to  that,  and 
to  an  article  in  this  paper,  on  page  186,  for  all  need- 
ed directions.  If  vines  removed  from  the  trellis 
are  yet  to  be  fastened  up,  they  will  need  careful 
handling  after  the  buds  have  started.  Vines  trained 
with  arms  should  be  curved,  i.  e.  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  arm  bent  downwards  to  insure  an  equal  start- 
ing of  the  buds  along  the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 
Vines  may  readily  be  propagated  by  putting  dowu 

Lagers  of  last  year's  wood.  Make  a  well-prepared 
trench,  C  iuches  deep,  and  lay  the  caue  down  in  it, 
and  hold  it  there  by  means  of  pegs.  As  the  shoots 
start,   gradually   fill    the   trench,   by   adding  soil. 

Currants. — Keep  the  ground  clean  or  well  mulch- 
ed. The  principal  insect  enemies  to  currant 
culture  are  sufficiently   treated   of  on    page  185. 

Strawberries.—  Though  late,  these  may  still  be 
planted,  and  better  than  iu  autumn.  Plants  set  this 
spring  are  often  disposed  to  bear.  It  is  better  to 
remove  all  the  flower-stalks,  and  let  the  plant  be 
preparing  for  a  good  crop  next  year  rather  than 
waste  its  strength  in  perfecting  a  few  berries.  Put 
on  a  mulch  of  straw,  bog  hay,  or  corn  stalks,  before 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  Saw-dust  and  tan  soil 
the  fruit,  and  thus  defeat  one  of  the  objects  of 
mulching.  Where  the  beds  are  not  mulched,  keep 
them  clean,  and  do  not  disturb  the  roots  in  work- 
ing. If  any  hoeing  is  to  be  done,  let  it  be  only  on 
the  surface.     Pull  up  all  the  large  weeds  by  hand. 

Picking  and  marketing  should  be  provided  for. 
Baskets  and  crates  should  be  bought  and  marked. 
Recollect  that  these  things   sometimes  fail  to  be 


promptly  returned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  a  short  supply  of  packages  by  providing  an 
abundant  stock.  We  cannot  reply  to  the  question, 
"Which  is  the  best  basket?'' as  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  different  markets  vary  so  much.  The 
commission  dealer  is  the  best  judge  of  the  basket 
Which  meets  with  the  most  favor  from  buyers. 
Insects  will  infest  the  fruit  garden.  Some  of  these 
have  been  mentioned  elsewhere.  Those  which 
trouble  the  grape  vine  at  this  season  arc  mainly 
the  flea-beetle  and  the  rose-bug.  They  are  both 
regular  "  hard  shells,"  and  do  not  seem  to  yield  to 
ordinary  treatment.  The  flea-beetle  docs  its  work 
on  the  buds,  and  the  rose-bug  is  mainly  destructive 
to  the  blossoms  of  the  vine.  As  yet,  hand  picking 
is  the  only  known  help ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
they  may  be  shaken  off  when  torpid,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  caught  on  a  cloth.  One  who  is  con- 
stantly among  his  vines  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
thumb  and  finger  work  in  destroying  insects  and 
their  eggs.  The  leaf-rolling  caterpillar  must  be 
treated  by  hand,  as  it  is  shielded  from  any  liquids. 

Kitchen  Ciarden. 

This  month  usually  brings  the  first  products  of 
the  garden.  Those  who  had  the  forethought  to 
have  winter  spinach,  have  enjoyed  that  delicious 
vegetable  ever  since  the  snow  disappeared,  and  so 
with  salsify,  horseradish,  and  others.  But  from 
this  spring's  sowing,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
situations,  radishes,  lettuce,  cress,  and,  it  may  be, 
early  turnips  and  carrots,  are  the  first  returns  re- 
ceived from  early  sown  seed.  To  our  notion,  no 
vegetable  that  comes  afterwards — is  eaten  with 
half  the  zest  as  these,  the  first  fruits  of  the  garden. 

Asparagus. — It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  bed  just 
now ;  it,  like  all  other  good  things,  costs  some 
trouble  and  forethought,  but  whoever  has  an  estab- 
lished bed  has  a  ready  supply  of  a  most  delicious 
and  healthful  vegetable.  Cut  according  to  the 
weather,  once  in  two  or  three  days,  or  even  daily. 
Use  a  sharp  knife,  and  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
numerous  buds  still  on  the  plant.  The  beetle  is  so 
destructive  in  some  localities  that  asparagus  has 
been  abandoned.  Its  caterpillar  is  small,  blackish, 
and  about  half  an  inch  long.  An  experienced  cul- 
tivator tells  us  that  a  dusting  of  air-shaked  lime 
will  kill  them.  If  this  does  not  answer,  cut  and 
burn  every  shoot,  large  or  small,  that  is  infested. 
No    half-way  measures  will  answer   in   this  ease. 

Beans. — Plant  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
If  the  first  planting  has  done  well,  put  in  another 
for  succession  ;  if  it  failed,  replant.  Limas  should 
not  be  put  in  the  ground  until  the  cold  rains  are 
over.  Set  poles  6  or  8  feet  high,  4  feet  apart  each 
way,  in  warm,  light,  rich  ground.  Put  5 or  6  beans 
around  each  pole,  pressing  them  into  the  soil  eye 
downward,  and  covering  an  inch.  Limas  that  have 
beeu  started  in  hot-beds  on  sods,  may  be  set  in 
the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled. 

Beets  and  Carrots.— -Those  sown  early  are  to  be 
weeded  and  thinned.  See  article  on  page  1SS.  Sow- 
ing may  still  be  done.  Where  the  ground  is  mod- 
erately moist,  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to 
sprout  the  seeds.  Soak  them  in  water  over  night, 
pour  off  the  water,  and  keep  the  moist  seeds  cover- 
ed in  a  warm  place  until  they  sprout  When  the 
germ  shows  itself,  dry  off  with  plaster,  and  sow. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  the  less  cultivated  Broc- 
coli, Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Kohlrabi,  are  to  have 
much  the  same  treatment.  Kohlrabi  does  best  sown 
in  place,  and  the  others  transplanted.  The  early 
crop  should  now  be  well  started,  and  will  need  fre- 
quent hoeing.  A  heavy  sharp  rake  or  a  hoe  fork  is 
better  to  work  among  the  plants  than  an  ordinary 
hoe.  Keep  the  ground  stirred  often,  and  the  weeds 
will  be  kept  down.  If  insects  appear,  use  lime.  Sow 
seeds  of  early  and  late  sorts  in  open  ground.  Win- 
ningstadt  is  one  of  the  best  medium.  Do  not  for- 
get to  have  a    plenty  of    the    delicious    Savoys. 

Celery.— Sow,  if  not  already  done.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  keep  them  weeded,  and 
the  soil  loose  around  them.  Turnip-rooted  celery, 
prized  by  many  for  soups  and  salads,  may  be  sown. 

Cress  or  Rippergrass  is  to  be  sown  every  week. 
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Com.— Fut  the  seed  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  it 
is  safe.  Each  neighborhood  has  its  favorite  early 
sort.  Early  Dwarf  Sugar  is  one  of  the  best,  but  the 
ears  are  small.  Darling's  is  early,  but  of  indifferent 
quality.     Stowell's  is  as  yet  the  best  late  variety. 

Cucumbers.— At  the  North  generally  this  month 
is  early  enough  to  start  the  seeds  on  sods,  under 
glass.  When  ready  to  set  out,  put  them  in  well 
manured  hills.  Sow  seed  in  similar  hills  when 
the  weather  gets  warm.     Use  a  surplus  of  seed. 

Pgg  Hants  in  the  hot-bed  or  frame  are  to  be  potted 
as  soon  as  large  enough,  or  transplanted  to  another 
bed,  and  kept  under  glass  until  cold  nights  are  over. 

Serbs.— Sow  in  seed-bed  Sage,  Thyme,  Summer 
Savory,  Sweet  Marjoram,  etc.  The  plants  will  be 
ready  to  follow  cabbages,  peas,  or  other  early  crop. 

Leeks. — Sow  in  rich  soil,  as  directed  last  month. 

Lettuce. — Sow  and  transplant  when  large  enough. 

Martynia,  the  immature  pods  of  which  are  valued 
for  making  sweet  pickles,   need  warm    weather. 

Melons  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Sow  and  plant  sets  as  heretofore  di- 
rected.     Weed    the    beds   clean    from  the   start. 

Parsley. — Sow  early  in  beds  in  the  open  ground. 

Peas. — In  hoeing,  draw  the  earth  toward  the  stem. 
Give  brush  to  the  tall  sorts  before  they  fall  down. 

Peppers  are  warm  weather  plants,  and  need  the 
same  nursing  during  their  early  growth  as  egg  plants. 

Potatoes. — Hoe  ®r  otherwise  stir  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  tops  can  be  seen.  A  dressing  of 
plaster  applied  at  hoeing  time   is  a  great   help. 

Radishes  may  be  had  in  abundance  by  making  suc- 
cessive sowings.  They  may  be  put  among  slower 
growing    crops,   or    used    to    fill    spare    corners. 

Rhubarb. — Allow  recently  set  plants  to  retain  all 
their  leaves  until  they  become  well  established.  Re- 
move flower  stalks  when  they  first  appear.  Never 
cut  the  leaf  stalks,  but  pull  them ;  a  quick  sidewise 
pull  will  separate  them  very  quickly  and  neatly. 

Spinach. — Sow,  if  not  already  done,  and  thin  that 
already  up.  The  New  Zealand  Spinach,  a  quite 
different     plant,    is    valuable     for     summer     use. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— Make  well-manured  ridges,  about 
30  inches  apart  at  the  top;  and  when  cold  rains 
are  over,  set  the  plants  15  inches  apart.  Set  them 
down  to  the  first  leaf,  and  in  very  dry  weather 
water  the    holes   before    putting    in    the    plants. 

Squashes  need  warm  weather;  treat  as  cucumbers. 

Tomatoes. — Transplant  in  settled  weather.  See 
Basket  item  for  a  way  to  make  a  cheap   trellis. 

Winter    Cherry. — Sow    and   treat    as    tomatoes. 


Flower    Garden    and    Lawn, 

Laums  as  to  their  preparation  were  sufficiently 
treated  in  an  article  last  month.  A  friend  asks  us 
to  say  something  about  the  renovation  of  old  lawns. 
If  the  lawn  has  failed  from  selecting  an  unfit  kind 
of  grass,  the  best  way  is  to  re-seed  it.  If  through 
the  abundance  of  weeds,  dig  out  or  pull  the  large 
ones,  apply  seed  thickly,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
enough  grass  to  crowd  out  the  small  ones,  and  en- 
deavor to  get  a  close  turf  at  once  by  top-dressing 
and  rolling.  When  there  are  inequalities  of  sur- 
face, remove  the  turf  carefully,  and  fill  up  the  hol- 
low, or  reduce  the  elevation,  as  the  ease  may  be, 
and  replace  the  turf,  if  good.  If  not,  get  suitable 
sods  from  the  pasture  or  road-side,  and  use  instead. 

Turfing. — It  is  often  convenient  to  cover  small 
areas  with  turf,  and  some  use  it  for  edgings.  Many 
who  lay  turfing  for  the  first  time,  make  hard  work  of 
it.  Prepare  and  level  the  ground,  and  then  select 
the  finest  sod  that  the  pasture  or  road-side  will 
afford.  Have  a  board  8  or  10  feet  long  and  a  foot 
wide,  to  cut  by,  and  a  sharp  spade  or  edging  knife  to 
cut  with.  Lay  the  board  down,  stand  on  it,  and  with 
the  6pade  or  knife  cut  along  the  edges  of  the  board 
and  through  the  turf,  so  as  to  have  a  strip  of  the 
size  of  the  board.  Carefully  lift  up  one  end  of  this 
strip  with  the  spade,  and  commence  to  roll  it  up 
like  a  piece  of  carpet.  One  person  should  roll,  while 
another  with  the  spade  aids  the  separation  of  the 
turf  from  the  soil  below.     These  rolls  are  readily 


transported  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  laid, 
and  by  unrolling  them,  the  operation  of  laving  is 
dene  very  rapidly.  Use  a  large  knife  or  edging  tool 
in  euttinir,  to  make  the  edges  of  the  turves  fit,  and 
beat  down  rather  firmly  by  the  use  of  the  spade, 
or  by  laying  down  a  board,  and  striking  with 
a  heavy  pounder.  When  turves  are  laid  on  a 
steep  bank,  they  can  be  held  in  place  until  tile 
grass  has  taken  hold,  by  the  use  of  wooden 
pegs,    driven     through    the    sod     into    the    soil. 

JBhiergreens.-- Two  articles  on  selection  and  planting 
will  be  found  on  pages  187 and  188.  Have  a  plenty, 
but  do  not  crowd  them,  if  intended  for  ornament. 

Bulbs  of  Gladiolus,  Japan,  and  Jacobean  Lilies, 
Tigridias,  aud  other  spring  kinds,  are  to  be  planted. 
Tuberoses  are  so  slow,  that  it  is  more  satisfactory, 
when  practicable, to  get  bulbs  that  have  been  started. 

Transplant  those  things  which  have  been  started 
in  hot-beds,  when  the  weather  will  suit,  always 
previously  hardening  the  plants  by  free  exposure. 

Dahlias. — Put  the  roots  in  a  spent  hot-bed  or  even 
in  a  warm  exposure,  where  they  can  be  covered 
with  a  mat  or  board  at  nights.  When  the  buds 
6tart,  divide  the  roots  so  as  to  have  a  bud  to  each. 

Roses  will  be  attacked  by  insects  and  will  need 
care.  Use  whale  oil  or  cresylic  soap,  and  fre- 
quent   hand    picking    must     not     be    neglected. 

Bedding  Plants  are  raised  under  glass,  and  if  set 
out  too  soon,  fare  badly  during  cold  nights.  Most 
disappointment  with  these  results  from  putting 
them  out  before  cold  rains  and  chilly  nights  are  over. 

Other  Matters  appropriate  now  in  many  cases  we 
discussed  last  month,  and  in  the  present  paper 
will    be    found    several    articles    on    floriculture. 

Green  and  Hot-Houses. 

In  bringing  out  plants,  some  discrimination  mnst 
be  made  between  the  half  hardy  and  the  tender. 
The  plants  should  be  prepared  for  the  change  by  a 
low  temperature  in  the  house,  and  abundant  venti- 
lation. Those  pots  not  plunged  in  the  borders, 
should  be  set  on  a  layer  of  coal  ashes,  to  prevent 
the  worms  from  getting  into  them.  Camellias  are 
to  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  all  the  plants 
placed  where  they  will  not  be  blown  over.  Many 
hard-wooded  plants  do  better  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  house  all  summer.  The  glass  must 
lie  shaded  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  burning 
sun,  and  the  press  of  out-door  work  must  not  allow 
watering,  keeping  off  insects,  etc.,  to  be  neglected. 

Cuttings. — Most  hard- wooded  shrubs  grow  readily 
from  green  wood,  which  should  be  taken  just  as 
it  is   hardening,   but   not  in  too  ripe   condition. 

Cactuses  may  be  planted  in  the  border,  or  kept 
upon    the    vjeranda;     they  are  very   ornamental. 

Lantanas. — Those  who  have  conveniences  for 
wintering  the  plants  should  train  some  of  these  in 
a  tree  form.  They  make  most  charming  ornaments. 


Cold  Grapery. 

If  the  vines  have  not  yet  been  put  up,  it  should 
be  done  as  noted  last  mouth.  As  the  growth  be- 
gins, the  temperature  may  reach  S5°  during  the  day. 
The  fruiting  shoots  should  be  the  strongest  and 
most  promising  ones.  When  these  are  selected, 
rub  off  the  rest.  Preserve  the  air  in  a  properly 
moist   condition  by  a  free  use   of   the    syringe. 


A  Sample  of"  Hundreds.— The  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  "Haviland  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.' 
Y.,1'  is  very  similar  in  character  to  many  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  letters  received  at  the  Agriculturist  office 
during  the  present  year,  aud  the  same  maybe  said  of  pre- 
vious years  :  "  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co. — I  wish 
to  inform  you  that  the  '  Premium  Watch  '  came  all  right. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  beauty.  We  have  now  three  of  your  valu- 
able premiums — the  cyclopedia,  one  dozen  tablespoons, 
and  the  gold  watch,  which  wife  pronounces  perfect  in  its 
kind — and  all  at  a  mere  trifling  cost  of  time  or  trouble. 
I  think  the  three  premiums  have  not  taken  me  from  my 
regular  work  over  a  week  at  most.  I  guess  we  will  have 
to  get  the  Steinway  or  Colibri  piano  next  year. — Yours 

respectfully,  G.  Hearn." There  is  plenty  of  time  for 

hundreds  of  others  to  secure  these  fine  premiums  during 
the  present  season.    See  premium  list  on  following  page. 
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Orange  Jcnn  &  Co.,  Publishers.  245  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City, 
Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 


each  for  less  than  four  copi 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  coni 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Pape 


Four  to  nit.e  rcpits.  $1.25 
,$1.20  each-  Twenty  copies 
are  addressed  to  each  name. 


A  Beautiful  Book, 
Valuable  to  Everybody ; 
Sold  for  only  Haifa  Dollar, 

(and  sent  Post-paid;) 

Well  Worth  a  Whole  Dollar. 

It  is  also 

Presented    and    sent   Post-paid, 

For  only  a  few   Minutes'   Work! 

180,000  Readers  will  Please   N.  B. 

The  Offer  is  to  Eaeh  one  Of   You  ! 

Onr  Agricultural  Annual  No.  2,  forlS6S,  and 
our  Horticultural  Annual  No  2,  for  1868,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  volumes  issued  in 
this  country  during  the  present  year.  They  are  packed 
full  of  good  information,  and  each  volume  contains  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  engravings.  They  are  worthy 
a  place  in  every  family,  in  city,  village,  and  country. 
They  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  cheapest  volumes 
issued.  They  are  original,  the  matter  and  engravings  be- 
ing all  prepared  exclusively  for  these  volumes  by  a  large 
number  of  first  class  practical  writers.  As  these  books 
are  a  permanent  Annual  Institution,  and  as  we  have 
made  the  volumes  for  1868  decidedly  superior  to  those 
for  186",  (though  those  were  good  as  a  first  attempt,) 
we  want  everybody  to  have  a  copy,  for  all  who  get 
them  this  year  will  be  sure  to  want  the  numbers  for  1869 
and  thereafter.  \Ye  therefore  invite  everybody  who  has 
not  done  so  already,  to  send  only  50  cents,  and  secure  a 
post-paid  copy  of  either  the  Agricultural  Annual  No.  2, 
or  the  Horticultural  Annual  No.  2,  or  send  $1  and 
get  both  of  these  volumes.    They  are  entirely  different. 

But  we  will  do  even  better,  when  desired,  "viz.:  To 
t*¥~  any  person  sending  during  the  month  of  May  .^igfl 
&&~  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  „J£3 
ZW  1S68  at  the  regular  price  ($1:50),  we  will  _gJ 
fr-*^"  present  a  copy  of  either  of  the  above-named  _^3J 
g^"  Annuals  that  may  be  desired,  and  we  will  „££& 
frSf"  send  it  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the  United  „Jg3 
£©—  States  or  Territories,  (except  to  those  places  _4gJ 
t^~  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail,  as  that  _g3 
IST"  mail  will    not    carry   books  unless  prepaid  _g3 

t5f*  letter    postage.) A  few  minutes' work  or  _g3 

ZW*  talking  will  enable  any  person  to  secure  a  „Jf3 
fg*  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  (as  valuable  _jgj 
%*g™  as  we  are  now  making  the  paper),  and  „45tJ 
SST"  then    the    Annual   will    be    obtained    free.  _^S 

N.  B.—  One  Annual  is  offered  for«wA  subscriber  sent 
at  $1.50.  The  sender  can  choose  any  one  of  the  four 
Annnals  already  issued,  viz. :  Agricultural  No.  2  for  1868, 
or  No.  1  for  1867 ;  or  Horticultural  No.  2  for  1868,  or  No, 
1  for  1S67.  One,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  subscribers 
will  secure  an  equal  number  of  Annuals,  of  any  issue  de- 
sired  N.  B. — These    premium    Annuals    are  special 

and  are  not  included  in  the  general  premiums  which 
are  separate,  but  are    continued,  as  noted   elsewhere, 
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x    MAY, 

XHOU         llJL-A.  X  est, 
HE    OB    SHE 


MAY. 


We  may  say  there  are  many  good  things  some  persons 
may  do  in  thin  month  of  MAY,  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
a  great  many  persons  may  do  and  can  do — and  easily  do 
il.  ton.  There  are  over  30,000  Post-Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion.  "We  have  subscribers  at  most 
of  these  offices,  but  we  have  sent  premiums  to  only  about 
5000  of  them  as  yet,  though  there  is  hardly  a  Post-officu 
where  there  are  not  persons  enough  to  make  up  a  premium 
club,  and  persons,  too,  who  would  gladly  take  the  Agricul- 
turist, if  they  only  knew  its  value  and  cheapness.  (The  first 
four  numbers  of  this  year,  for  example,  contain  lt>l  large 
pages,  over  140  engravings,  and  a  very  large  amount  of 
useful,  practical  reading  matter  for  the  Household,  the 
Garden,  and  the  Farm.  The  next  eight  numbers  will  be 
equally  valuable  or  better,  and  yet  the  Agriculturist  for 
the  whole  year  is  furnished  for  only  $1.50,  or  about  the 
cost  of  the  white  paper  it  is  printed  onK  The  fact  that 
eo  large  a  number  of  persons  have  obtained  premiums, 
is  one  proof  that  otters  can  do  tlte  same  thing  at  other 
Post-Offices.  Indeed,  at  some  larger  offices  men  and 
women  have  obtained  subscribers  enough  to  get  several 
premiums.  Single  individuals  have  this  year  received 
from  $500  to  $1500  worth  of  premiums  each.  One  lady 
alone  has  obtained  two  $fi50  Pianos  and  sold  them,  besides 
getting  a  lot  of  other  premiums.    Now  there  are  over 

25,000  Post -Offices 

6till  left,  at  most  of  which  any  enterprising  person  may 
get  one  or  more  valuable  premium  articles,  (see  list  of 
them  in  the  next  column,)  and  do  It  during  this  month  of 
May.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  only  11  or  13  sub- 
scribers are  required  for  several  of  the  good  articles 
offered.  More  than  this  number  have  been  obtained  at 
a  multitude  of  the  smallest  post-offices  in  the  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  the  Far  West,  and  in  the  northern 
regions  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  almost  all  over 
British  America.  Single  post-offices  in  Nova  Scotia  take 
from  100  to  300  copies  each.  Our  "  Explanation  "  last 
month  showed  hum  and  ichy  wc  can  give  these  large  pre- 
i3T  miums,  and  wc  now  renew  the  invitation  to  all  _jfpj 
t3F~  our  readers,  to  make  the  effort  this  month  to  _/?3 
t^f~  secure  a  premium  article.  Every  copy  of  the  _g£| 
paper  introduced  into  a  neighborhood  will  awaken 
thought  and  stimulate  improvement,  guard  the  people 
against  humbogs,  and  be  useful  in  many  ways.  Persons 
have  told  us  that  improvements,  set  a  going  by  this 
journal,  have  resulted  in  almost  doubling  the  valne 
of  real  estate— thus  adding  scores  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  real  wealth  of  a  single  locality.  It  is 
indeed    very    natural    that    this    should    be    the    case. 


\3T  But  aside  from  the  good  done  to  others 
tW  by  introducing  a  journal  of  this  character,  the 
%XT  premiums  appeal  to  one' sown  direct,  immediate, 
S5?~  personal  interest.  The  premium  articles  are  all 
t&~  very  good  and  valuable,  and  a  few  hours  of 
{y  canvassing  will  secure  one  of  them  without 
t^~  cost.  Try  it  with  a  will  and  determination 
t?Bt~  to  succeed,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
EST-  will  be  successful.  Take  a  copy  or  the  paper, 
J^~  exhibit  it  among  neighbors  and  friends,  in 
E^~  your  own  neighborhood  and  elsewhere  {for 
fg?~  premium  clubs  need  not  be  all  at  one  post- 
f0&~  qffk*\  show  what  the  paper  is,  what  it  is 
^~  worth,  how  cheap  it  is,  and  iua  brief  time  the 
\0ff~  desired  number  of  subscribers  can  be  gathered, 
^-  and  the  premium  secured.    A  full  description 


-^3 
_SJ 

-S3 
«S3 
S3 
S3 
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S3 
S3 
S3 
S3 
S3 
S3 
S3 


of  the  premiums  on  a  separate  sheet  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  desiring  it.  Any  Specimen  numbers,  cards  and 
show  bills  needed,  will  be  supplied  free.  A  multitude  of 
persons  have  during  April  completed  lists  already  begun, 
and  have  begun  and  made  up  new  lists.  May  is  just  as 
favorable  a  season  for  thousands  of  others  to  do  the 
same.    TRY  IT. 

g^~  "We  take  so  muck  pains  to  procure  only  good 
articles  in  alt  cases,  that  any  one  securing  anything  f  rum 
our  premium  list,  saves  tlte  risk  usually  run  of  getting 
]xx>r  or  indifferent  goods,  when  buying  of  unknown  or 
irresponsible  parties.  Everytldng  we  send  out  as  a 
pretiaum  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and  price. 

Old   and   new   subscribers   count   in   premium  lists. 

At  fast  as  subscriptions  are  obtained,  send  them 
along,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper;  and  when  all  the  names  that  can  be  obtained  are 
forwarded,  select  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  To  save  mistakes  and  keeping  accounts,  send 
with  each  list  of  names,   the  exact  subscription   money. 

Remit  in  Post-Office  money  orders,  drafts  or  checks  on 
N.  Y.  City ;  if  these  cannot  be  had,  register  money  letters. 

J^-  Every  name  designed  for  a  premium  list  must 
be  so  marked  when  sent  in.    (We  cannot  count  others.) 

Number 
nf  Kith- 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,     , 
For  Volume  27— (1868). 
Open    to   all— No  Competition.         | 

No.       Names  of  Premium  Articles. 
1—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (10  kinds)  $.' 
g_ Flower  Seeds  for  a  Fainili,  flOO  kinds)  $: 

3—Nurseri,  Stuck  (Aim  kinds  desired.) $21 

et—Iona  Grape    Vine--  til  nf  \o.  t> $i 

n—Cnncnrd  Grape    Vines  I  100  of  No.  l)...$l 
6 — lapan   Lilies  <■  '2  Bulbs" 


<ba  a 


7-Seieiiiq   Ma, 


S-Se, 


13 -.<&•■ 

14—  m 


Mu 


11a 


Grocer  <f-  linker)..  .$55  ( 
tllutre  Miieliiue  CV)  i..$nTl  ( 
,s',;u,r'<  lailaringl  ..f-'O  ( 


Mu 


Wht 


it  Wilson) . .$55  «]'!    60 


l-Vnirersal)      .     $10  1 
lfi-  Tea  Set    I  Hints  beit  Silver  Plated) $50  ( 

17— Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)....$no( 
lS-leenr  Water  Pitcher  (do.  rfo).  ...$18  < 
19  — One  Pa-en    Tea  Spoons       tdo.    do.) $6  ( 


Vi—Teti  Kni 
HZ-Table  Kl 
a*—  CarHng 

■>-—Mnii,al 

HI—lMntlemi 

■27-Welodenu 

88— Collar!  I 


l  Patterson  Pros.)*'it)  I 
*«  {do.  <&>.)....*•!*! 
hrk  (do.  do.)....  SS  ! 
■sr) $15  1 

i  Prince (-co:*)  *n;  t 
■  in.   do.) $112  ( 

■.  Tlaelilec  d-  On.)*  IV)  I 


S".— Double  Barrel 

X%— Repealing  shut  Gun  I  Paper  Fide  Co.!  .*>' 0  I 
34 — Silencer's  II,  cecli.laadiua  File,  Hunting)*-*  ( 


„-)-G,nd  Pen  a 

at  s 

•  ■  ,     '         ..    I 

%0-Baromrtrr 

4l-n,trnmeler 

t  II' 

l>.    Bnckeut   I 

,•;-  1 'Aw',  Pa, 

.,  1  -Pan,,  am 

Spi 

ill            !'  1  ' 

4~— £"""''"  a 

1%-BHihHua  , 

lS-Amerlrnn 

ae  >ia    t   \palela,,' 

|»-ir<!    i  trf 

i  mwttrated  luc 

ne  Agriculturist 

tit— Any    Taa 

link 

1  otuiues      do. 

-.•l-Ai,u    Tl.re 

da 

do.             do. 

et—An»   F.aiy 

do. 

do.            do. 

a*— Any  Fire 

tin, 

do.            do. 

5*— Am/  sir 

tin 

do.            do. 

5<i  — A  u  il   Seven 

do 

n1—\ii'i    Fiali 

do. 

do.            do. 

-,'.> -.l«y   Ten 


ty'.-Ali'l  'Pica    Unci.     Yalmi 

tit— Any  Three,  do. 

64 — Ami  Four    do. 

fir,— Aug  Fir,       ,l,i. 

Qfi—Any  Si.e       do. 

M  —  A'ii,  Seven    do 

Its  —  .!«>/  Kail, l    do. 


70— Any    Ten 

do.            di 

71-I-'.  xrit 

1  .V.Y17 

7i-i>, 

•ape  Garden' 

73- Cn   mu  .  . 

er\   Aicliilii 

74-. 1  il  )    Ida 

ioiirCliakei 

7  •- .1    *l".    1  il'i 

do. 

71-. 1  IS  ■<>    lib 

77-,i  s  ;->  /.,/. 

do. 

tin. 

7«-.l  s:o   hi, 

do. 

70-  1   S  ■!"■    Id- 

do. 

SO-.t  «4ll   //'■ 

an, 

do. 

•^     $15' 


JS  $10  . 
=  ?  Si'-' : 


do. 


*HJU  10 


80—^1  Choice  of  '.on,/  0 1  r  (5ft    text  /<"■/■  .> 

Evory  article  on  our  list  i-  the  best 
of  iU  kind,  and,  m  nd  respects,  what  it  daimed  for  it. 
5^~  Xo  charge  is  made  for  packing  Of  boxing  any  ,u  tfcU 
at  our  Premium  List,  Tht  forty-four  Premiums,  vie., 
Nos,  1,  a,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  and  from  50  to 
86  inclutive,  will  each,  be  delivered  FREES  of  all  charges, 


by  mad  or  express,  {at  the  rust-  </:fuy  or  <  .rprest*  ojict  nearest 
reeijiknf),  to  any  place  in  tfie  United  .Stales  or  Territories 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail.—  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  (he 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  eon  veyance  that  maybestpecijied. 
I\'os.  SO  to  OO  —  Volumes  of  I  lie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matter* 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  Bnbjecta  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  Which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.60  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each" 

volume. They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  arc  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 
%W  In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

:VoM.74to85— GOOD  LIBRARIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  74  to  85,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed,/MK'rf  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  86 — General  Boole  Premium. — ■ 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  65, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  Tliis  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  Tfie 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  Dt  thp  office  of  tlie  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
foi  w.inl'Hl  hv  mill,  post-pal  I,  on  rcr-ipt  of  price.  XW  All 
these  are  indu  led  m  0\  r  Premiums,  Nos.  74  to  86,  above.\ 

$t  r,0 


Alle 


in.  i.. 


an  Farm  Book 

1  50 

nestle  AninvOs 

1  00 

Utl.  lS<o&    SflR.  each,  pa.,5Hc.:  Clo. 

iiial,  1MJ7&  isi"8,each,p:i.,")0c.;  clo. 

75 

Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder 

3  00 

30 

1  75 

mingsft  Miller 

10  00 

Anf.,  by  Cuininiiiss  &  Miller 

io  oo 

Chorll 


1  75 

1  50 

1  00 

75 

75 


Cole's  is  W.i  An  mean  1  rnit  l'.ook 

Ci.lr-s  Yrt,  rill.'llllll    75 

Copeland's invT.ii.- 8vo,  cloth...  r,  oo 

Cotton  l-nllnri..  il.vmani 150 

nadilsiOco.II.)   Modern  llor.s,-  Doctor 150 

Dadd  s   \incri,  an  t'altle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Murk  Manual 1  «5 

Darwin's  Animals*  PI     .1-11:1  l.-r  D"in.  -tie  allon.'J  vols.,  0  HO 

l)"2  and  (inn  illonpcrM pap.-r,  :»lc   .     cloth..  60 

DoH-nin-'s  l.andscnp.-o.i     In  in  _r  u-l-'dltlon) 6  50 

Drainlnir  I  r  l'roilt  m   .11    iltb  by  U.  B.  Waring,  Jp  150 

Klli.  1 1 "    «...    :,'l     :    •'(.      :xrr\V.m,\,''['.'.'.'.'.'..... '.'.'.'.'.'.  150 

Flax  Culture 50 

Fields  ,  I  ,  ...      .  v,    .  1-,    ,i    i  ullnie 1  Ii5 

French'sFan  i  D  ail    e  ■      1  50 

Fiilh-r'aOrapi-Ciilniiist.  ,V.,a  i—d  I    inloiu  1  50 

Fuller's  strawliei  iv  (nihilist     20 

FldleiVSnia   1    I   ill   t  (n't  mist 1   50 

tiarileiiinir  for  I'rol.t.  hy  I'cler  Henderson..                    ..  1  50 

Gregory  on  Souashes paper..  30 

Gncnonon  Milch  Cows  75 

Hani-'  In  eels  Ininnousln  Vcetatlon.elo.,*  I  :  cl'd  pis.  0  00 

Hauls'  Unral  Annual.     Hound,  s  Nos..  ill  ?  Vols.     Each  150 

Herbert',  Hints  to  llorseke.  pel's 1  75 

Hop  Culture     40 

.loimst  us  Agricultural Cbenilstry 175 

Jolmslon's  Elements  ,.|  AitnciiMnriil  I  lieinlstry 1  50 

Leiich.iiv  llow  io  Itnlld  Hot-Housea 1  50 

Miles,  el   ll.e  Hope's    loot 75 

Mohn  n  I.    ■  til       e  Vine 1  00 

Mi  Vtr,   I    rdttl  I  :,l,.a  ew  ...  1» 

Norton's  Scici Agriculture 75 

union  Ciliuie                  20 

Our  Farm  ol   Four  Anns m i  II  1,0c       paper..  30 

■     I    .      II    ie 75 

Peat  and  Ik  I    -  -,        P:     .  s.  \Y.  Jolinson 125 

f    dd.   I's  Land  Mea-in.  .■      60 

Oiniibi's  \i\k>-i  ios  .d'  li.-e  Keeping  (nbw)    150 

II  ..     la    I'-   S''ieep  llli-li  on    II                    1    50 

natulan's  Fine  Wool  sneep   Hi  tliantlry 1  00 

Uivers'  .Miniature  Fruit,  Harden 100 

Iiieliardson  on  Hie  Do-  pipci-mic.    cloth  60 

Saiinilet.s'  Domestic    1'oulll'v  iMavi,  paper.  Inc.,  ljuuuu  75 

SchctiekMiardener's  'le.vt l'.ook J5 

Ste«  irt's  (John)  Stable  Hook •  l  JO 

Tin. in |. son's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tobacco  Culture •  .  *> 

Winder's    HeilireBanil  Eveiirreens 1  JO 

Vonati .and  Spooner  on  ll.e  Horse 150 

Vouali  mid  Martin  on  Cattle J  JO 

Tomtit  on  the  Hok J  J" 

louattouraheep 1  «) 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specialty  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
April  14, 1863,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUE  KEW-TOBK   MARKETS. 

Heceipts.  Flour.  Wlteat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
20days;Iosm'tli.m090  502.5(10  013.0(10  00.500  153,000  77.000 
23days/(K<m'tll.l31.000      89,000    9X3,000   23.000      41,000   109,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.     Corn.    Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 


i&.       Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year 

Receipts.      Flour.    meat.  Corn.     Bye.   Barley.     Oats. 

93  days  1S08.... 1)8.000    202.500  913.000    00.500     153.000       77.000 

21  days  1887.... 154,000     159,000  141,000      3,800      54,000       51,000 


26  days  1867    278,000  I.OfO.OOO  2,014,1100  590,000      709,000 

3.       Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  April  14: 

Flour.         Wlieat.         Corn.  Rye.  Oats. 
205.515          815,889       2.303.940         148.832          24,407 


1S65 353,290  155,701  129,749 


141 


24,302 


-1 .              Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York : 

Wheat,      Corn,       Rye,    Barley,    Oats,     Malt, 
1868.  bush.       bush.       bush.     bush.     bush.     bush. 

Apr.  13 686,630    1,228.259       8,270      13.235       801.199    

Mar.  10 1,175.155    1,719.^5!      43,542      46.014  1.701.212    34,102 

Kel).  11 1,507.(170     1,7(15.3^0     HUH        93.1135  2.131.101     05.2::; 

Jan.  13 1,617,413    1,431,553    180,330     161,313  2,379,120    60.3-0 

186T. 

Dec.  11 1,804.215     I.il.i3.fi94     202,9(0     392.M5  "..199.563     83.445 

Nov.  12 911.120     1,951.7(16     131.513     361.05:1  5.216.752     52,155 

(let. 1.5  167953       907.661        7,300      32,793  800,897    57.077 

Sept. 10 1211.532     1.154.892            500        9.370  1.35.737     61.50S 

Am.  13.....      90.171       863,724      32.785      12.376  29,340     4S.632 

duly  15 245.5119        160.780       06,980       21.59)  506,71V!     31.70) 

dune  11 578270        217,976     117.257       69.613  879.-65     16.311 

May  15 731,330      261,095    186,101    115,700  008,494    10,461 

Current  wholesale  Prices. 

March  14.  April  14. 

Price  of  Gold l.i")  138^ 

Floor— Super  to  Extra  Statef  S  83    (.ill  00  $  9  00    ell  25 

suiter  to  Extra  Southern.  ..      9  80    (315  00  9  75    (-15  00 

Extra  Western  9  90    ®!5  50  9  80    (3,15  50 

Extra,  Genesee 1110    a  14  50  1130    ®14  25 

Superfine  Western s  90    @  9  60  9  00    a  950 

Eye  Floor 7  65    @  9  60  7  50    ®  9  60 

CORN    Meal 5  75    (To  6  25  5  55    (3  6  55 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.    5  85    ©8  50  2  90    @  3  35 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber.    2  30    m  2  85  2  30    (({5  90 

-Tclloiv 153    @  1  SS  155    (3  127 


-  Western  . 


Nominal.  Nominal. 

Eye 1  90    (3  1  88  1  87    (3  1  94 

Oiclev    5  05    (3  5  40  5  00    (3  2  35 

Hat— Bale 9  100 B 105    (3  155  75    (3  1  30 

Loose 115    (3  160  80    ®  1  40 

Std.hv,  'cliiull  95    (3  115  00    ®      80 

C'urr  .((-Middlings,  9   lb ....  S4\^      26  31     ®      329; 

JIops-Ci.-,.  ■      '07 .  "(.  R,  15    ®      60  10    ®      55 

Feathebs— Live  Geese,  9  a.  75   ®     90  75    ®     90 

SEKD-l'lover,  is  lb  1SK®      14Ji  9^(3      10',' 

Timothy.  %)  bushel..     2  75    ®  8  00  2  30    @  2  50 

Flax,  9  bushel 2  75    (3  2  85  2  60    ®  5  80 

SrOAli-Ilrou  II,  9  H> 10^(3      1SX  10    ®      13"^ 

Molasses,  Cuba,  $  gal  ......  3!   a     55  37    ®     55 

Coffee—  Kio,(Goldprice)S  lb  125C®     18  13X®     isx 

TOBai ,  Kentucky,  &c„ Sib.  7    (3      24  8    @      24 

Seed  Leaf,  ¥»  lb 4    ®      65  5®      50 

Wool-Do  luetic  Fierce, %» B.  40    ®      60  40    @      60 

Domestic,   pulled,  9  B 28    @      48  28    ®      47 

California,  unwashed, 18    ®     32  20    @     S3 

Tai.I5.vv.  9  lb    11W      11X  12J<®      12^ 


Beef— PI 


. .  20  no  (021  00     21  en       a  "'i 

1 14  00    (350  09      15  00  (350  50 

l..\r.n.  111    i.arreis.plb ll-\''3      16  17  (3      is 

Hl-ri-ER— Western,  *•  tt. 83    (3      50  18  (=j      42H 

State,  ¥  K. 47    @      60  SO  @      53 

CHEESE 9     ®       16X  9  ®       16J( 

Beaks— 9  bnsliel 5  50  (3  5  80  5  65  a  6  10 

Peas—  Canada.  9  bushel 1  55  @     —  1  55  @     — 

Koos— Fresh.  T' dozen  58  (3      31  22  (3      24 

PODITRY— Fowls,  9  B 18  ®      20  20  ®      55 

Turkeys,   ?!It.        SO  @      25  22  a      25 

Potatoes— 9  bhl  3  75  @  5  CO  3  75  a  4  75 

Apples—*  barrel.  4(0  <3  9  00  5  00  a  0  00 

Cranberries,  V barrel 7  00  ®  9  50  7  00  @10  00 

Gold  has  been  very  moderately  dealt  in,  since  our  last, 
closing  at  13S?^ . . .  Breadstufl's  have  been  in  good  demand, 
as  a  rule,  hut  quite  variable  in  price.  The  offerings  of 
the  leading  articles  have  been  moderate.  The  flour  and 
wheat  market  closed  strong  and  buoyant,  on  a  reduced 
supply,  and  improved  inquiry.  Prime  parcels  of  spring 
wheat  have  become  scarce  here ;  they  are  wanted  by  both 
millers  and  shippers,  and  are  on  the  advance.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  very  meagre  stock,  and  held  above  the  views 
of  purchasers.  Corn  has  been  quoted  much  firmer  within 
the  closing  week,  on  a  good  home  and  export  trade. 
Oats  have  also  been  firm  and  active,  within  the  last  half 
of  the  month.    Eye  and  Barley  are  very  scarce  and  quiet. 

A  brisk  business  has  been  transacted  in  Provisions ; 

hog  products  have  advanced  materially,  ou  an  active 
home,  speculative,  and  export  demand.  Beef  has  also 
improved  materially  in  price.    Butter  and  cheese  have 

been  quoted  easier,  on  a  better  supply Cotton  has  again 

advanced  very  sharply,  on  unusually  heavy  transactions, 
closing  firmly  at  extreme  figures...  Wool  has  attracted 

much  less  attention,  and  has  favored  buyers Hay  has 

been  less  active  and  much  cheaper.  Straw  has  also  de- 
clined  Hops  and  Seeds  have  been  slow  of  sale  at  re- 
duced figures.  ...Tobacco  has  been  steady,  but  inactive, 


>ew   York  liive  StocU  JCarltets.— 

week  ending.         Beeves.  Coics.  Calves.  Sheep.  Stcine.  Toi'l 

March       16 4,325  116    1,180    19.015    11,220    55,836 

March       53 3,941  84    1.255    14,713    13.S06    32.-09 

March       30 4.847  175    1.621    10.105    19.2-1     12.892 

April          6 4.514  152    1.9"7    15.879    12.5-1    ....     , 

April         13 5.811  152    2,271    20.071    12,583    40.330 

Total  in  fire  Weeks.... 52,933    679     8,537    86,206  69,470  187,497 

do/oi-preri'>!(.s4T!(«A'S.lS,31S    307     2,625    86,87.5  42,573  159,095 

Beeves.    Cotes.  Calres.    Sheep.  Sirine. 

Average  perWeek 8.583      130        1647      17,211       13,890 

do       do    last  Month.  4,579         77  656       21,719       10,013 

do    do  prev's  Month.  5,107        SI         611       24,104       11,353 

Average  per  Week,  1S67.  5.514  64  1.320  22,154  20.605 

do.    do.    do.  1S66 5,748  94  1.200  20.000  13,100 

do.    do.     do.  1S65       ...  5,555  118  1.500  16.091  11,023 

do.    do.    do.  1301 5,161  145  1,511  15,315  12,076 

do.    do.    do.  1S63 5,150  129  094  9,941  21.070 

Total  in  1S67 293,832  3,309  69.911  1.174.154  1,102.643 

Total  ill  1866     298.880  4.885  62.420  l.lllli.oim  872,11110 

Total  m  1865 270,271  6,161  77,991  .330,730  573.197 

Total  in  1S04 267.619  7.003  75,021  732.162  609.270 

Total  ill  1863 ...504,091  6,470  35,705  519,316  1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  April  G,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  5veek,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
3veeks,  as  5vell  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

During  the  Lenten  Season  there  is  usually  a  small  run 
of  stock,  but  this  year  the  numbers  have  been  unusually 
small,  and  prices  at  least  loliTUc.  higher  than  for  the  same 
Eeasou  last  year.  The  average  weekly  number  of  beeves 
for  the  past  month  has  only  been  4.407,  or  1 .137  less  than 
the  weekly  average  for  last  year,  and  the  market  is  dull. 
At  the  time  we  close  our  report,  April  11th,  there  is  a  bet- 
ter feeling  manifest,  both  with  sellers  and  buyers,  for  it  is 
expected  that  when  Lent  ends,  the  demand  for  beef  will 
increase.  Drovers  are  aware  of  this,  and  large  lots  are 
looked  for.  Stock  men  assert,  however,  that  few  good 
cattle  are  to  he  had,  and  predict  a  continued  light  run. 

One  thingwhich  tends  to  keep  prices  up  is  the  fact  that 
very  little  commission  business  is  done.  Many  drovers 
and  feeders  who  formerly  came  to  market  with  their 
stock,  and  had  them  sold  on  commission,  now  seldom 
come  ;  most  of  the  cattle  are  bought  up  on  the  road,  or  as 
Foon  as  they  arrive,  by  large  dealers,  and  are  held  by  them 
at  high  prices.  To  show  how  this  tends  to  concentration 
in  trade,  we  mention,  that  out  of  4,514  head  in  market  last 
week.  1,125  were  held  by  three  individuals  or  firms.  It  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  future  condition  of 
the  market  if  this  state  of  things  continues..  Beef.—  The 
number  of  beef  cattle  in  market  this  month  was  still  less 
than  last  month,  and  prices  for  fair  beef  have  been  at 
least  lc.  per  lb.  higher,  though  not  so  many  head 
were  sold  at  the  highest  figures.  The  market  has 
been  pretty  even  as  to  quality,  but  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mals varied  greatly.  There  was  really  no  "prime"  beef 
to  be  had.  The  few  head  that  sold  for  20c.  were  not 
equal  to  those  bought  in  for  Washington's  Birthday  or 
for  Christmas,  and  do  not  deserve  special  mention.  The 
following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest    lots  were  sold: 

Mar.  16th  ranged  15@19e.    Av.  17c.        Large  sales  16   ®18 
do    23d     do     13X®19c.  do  V,',e.        do       do     16    @1S« 
do    30th    do     14(3l9i'.     do  17'<c.        do       do     16X@18 

April  6th      do      14@20c.     do  17X@lSc.  do       do      1"    @19 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  above  with  the  prices 
given  last  month,  that  no  sales  were  made  as  low.  by  2c. 
per  lb.,  as  some  then  given.  Low  priced  beef  became 
gradually  higher ;  there  have  been  very  few  really  poor 
cattle  for  sale,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  few  head 
that  went  at  20c.  the  market  3vas  very  even.  Sales  were 
made  rather  slowly,  and  many  days  the  market  would 
drag  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  butchers  often  going 
home  in  the  hope  that  to-morrow  would  be  better  for 
them,  but  after  all  they  had  to  be  content  with  few  cattle 

and  small  profits Milcli  Cows.— Cows  have  been 

more  plenty,  and  some  weeks  rather  glutted  the  market. 
We  have  no  change  to  report  from  the  prices  paid  last 
mouth.  It  is  seldom  a  cow  brings  over  $100,  and  a  fair 
animal  may  be  had  for  $S0 ;  $00  to  $S0  is  a  good  price  for 
an  ordinary  cow  ;  $90,  if  she  have  a  good  calf  with  her  ; 
while  inferior  milkers  are  hard  to  dispose  of  at  $4000  $50. 
. .  .Veal  Calves.— Calves  have  come  in  more  abundant- 
ly this  month,  both  hog-dressed  and  alive.  The  market 
for  them  has  been  a  little  dull,  and  prices  lower  than  last 
quoted.  The  scarcity  of  beef  helps  their  sale  somewhat, 
and  the  market  is  generally  cleaned  out.  Prime  live 
calves  are  worth  12!4©13c. ;  from  this,  prices  run  down 
to  lie.  and  10c,  and  if  less  than  this  they  are  generally 
si.ld  by  the  head.  "Hog-dressed"  calves  have  a  wide 
range,  both  in  quality  and  price  ;  a  good  one  will  bring 
10c.  per  lb.,  and  so  on  down  to  9c.  per  lb.,  and  e3'en  7c. 
forpoor  ones,  while  "Bobs"  go  by  the  carcass  \-ery  cheap. 
. . .  Sheep.— The  decrease  in  the  sheep  trade  has  been 
quite  marked,  probably  due  to  the  near  approach  of  shear- 
ing time,  many  prefering  to  sell  after  the  "  clip."  Some 
feeders,  taking  advantage  of  the  warm  days,  have  kept  the 
fleeces,  and  sent  the  sheep  to  market  quite  naked  ;  they 
sold  a  little  under  the  market.  A  few  spring  lambs  were 
in  last  week,  but  of  course  were  small :  a  lot  of  ten 
head  sold  for  $7  each.  Very  superior  sheep  sold  as 
high  as  10@10; ',c.  per  Jo.,  while  smaller  ones  brought  S^ 


@9c.  One  lot  of  very  large,  fat  sheep  brought  the  owner 
$10  a  head,  and  many  3vhole  droves  averaged  $10,  $11. 

and  $12  each,    These  are  very  high  prices Swine. — 

Hogs  have  been  more  plenty,  with  quite  a  decline  in 
price.  Western  dressed  come  in  less  abundantly,  and 
live  hogs  sell  steadily.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  price 
of  at  least  iaOTlc.  per  lb.  on  live  hogs,  and  fine  fat  animals 
may  be  bought  now  for  9^@912C.  per  Th.;  smaller  ones 
for  yl2<(?;9c.  per  lb.  live  weight.  Some  ear  loads  of  really 
prime  hogs,  very  fat,  brought  1055  10' «c,  the  week  ending 
March  23d.  and  at  closing  our  report.  April  11th,  the  same 
quality  may  be  had  for  9?8c.  per  lb.  The  market  looks 
dull  and  heaiwat  present  and  is  still  on  the  decline,  many 
thousand  head  remaining  over  'from  day  to  day  unsold. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Hugg,stions  which  uv  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Mow  to  Remit  :— Cheeks  on  >ew. 
Vork  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jmlil  &:  Co. 

Post-OfHee  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  lo  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  die  uewsystem, 
which  went  Into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe- 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Jleg- 
istry  fee,  a^  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at. 
the  oflice  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  tlur 
stamps  both  for )>ostage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  fake  his- 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Xo    Subscribers.— Change   of   Ad-- 

dress. — When  the  address  of  a  subscriber  to  the  Agri- 
culturist is  to  be  changed,  notice  should  be  sent  us  three 
weeks  before  the  paper  for  the  month  following  the 
change  will  be  due,  in  order  that  we  may  have  time  to 
make  the  address  right  before  the  wrappers  are  written. 
If  the  notice  is  not  sent  in  time,  one  number  of  the 
paper  goes  to  the  old  address,  before  the  change  can  be 
made.     Subscribers  will  please    to  notice  tiiis  request. 

Premiums    for  Everybody  Now.— 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  the  Publishers1  proposals  on 
pages  103  and  109.  A  single  subscriber,  sent  this  month. 
will  secure  a  valuable  work  free,  and  the  offer  will  extend 
beyond  this  month  to  those  too  distant  to  respond  within 
that  time.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  general  pre- 
miums arc  still  continued,  and  those  who  have  lists  par- 
tially made  up  can  complete  them  any  time  before  the  end 
of  June.  Many  new  lists  3vere  started  and  completed  dur- 
ing last  May.  There  are  certainly  many  excellent  articles 
in  the  Table  of  Premiums  which  are  abundantly  worthy 
the  small  effort  required  to  obtain  them.  Many  more  per- 
sons have  secured  premiums  this  year  than  in  any  former 
year,  and  the  work  need  not  slacken  at  all  now.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  very  favorable  season  for  it— just  the  time  when 
people  feel  the  need  of  information  most  keenly. 

Hostage  Only  3  Cents  per  Quarter. 

— Complaints  have  come  to  us  tiiat  some  Postmasters 
charge  20  to  36  cents  per  year.  The  legal  postage  ou  the 
A  griculturist  is  only  3  cents  per  quarter,  or  12  cents  a 
year,  if  paid  in  advance  where  the  paper  is  received,  on 
papers  or  magazines,  issued  monthly,  and  not  weighing 
over  4  ounces.  The  law  is  so  simple  and  explicit  on  this 
point  that  no  one  able  to  manage  the  smallest  oflice  can 
fail  to  understand  it,  if  he  tries.  This  paper  is  always, 
kept  a  trifle  under  4  ounces.  If  circulars,  advertising  hand- 
bills, etc.,  increase  the  weight,  they  are  put  in  by  the  local 
officers.  Wo  never  allow  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  en- 
closed in  our  paper.  If  any  Postmaster  shall  hereafter 
charge  over  3  cents  per  quarter,  or  12  cents  per  year, 
please  show  him  this  note,  and  then,  if  necessary,  report 
his  case  to  us,  to  be  laid  before  the  Postmaster  General. 

Croquet  Arena.—"  O.  O.,"  Delphos,  Ohio. 
There  is  no  other  rule  for  the  size  of  the  arena,  than  the 
convenience  of  the  players.  The  larger  the  number  of 
players,  the  more  room  will  be  needed.  The  player  can 
drive  his  ball  at  one  stroke  as  far  as  the  lines  run  straight. 
The  ball  must  go  through  the  hoops,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  numbered  in  the   diagrams   given  in  April. 
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Tiic     ltcst    Machines  —  Consistent 

"  Notices."— We  were  amused  tho  otlier  day  by  re- 
ceiving from  a  Western  subscriber  two  "  notices  "  cut 
lrom  handbill",  but  both  credited  to  the  Agriculturist— 
one  recommending  one  machine,  and  the  other  speaking 
just  as  strongly  of  another,  as  the  best.  It  happened 
thus :  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  we  commended  a 
machine  as  tho  best  we  knew  of;  a  year  or  two  later  a 
new  machine  came  out  which  was  decidedly  superior,  and 
wo  then  spoke  of  that  as  the  best.  It  seems  that  the  re- 
cipient of  the  first  "  notice  "  still  continues  to  quote  the 
recommendation,  bnt  without  giving  the  date,  while  the 
manufacturers  of  the  later  machine  also  quote  our  opinion 
of  their  machine,— We  have  noticed  this  same  thing  in 
Other  eases— especially  in  sewing  machines.  We  cannot 
follow  up  all  tho  advertisements  and  handbills  in  tho 
land,  to  keep  them  straight.  Having  no  pride  of  opinion 
(often  styled  "conservatism,")  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
newest  thing.  If  tho  best,  and  to  say  so.  Those  who  read 
the  Agriculturist  regularly  will  find  no  discrepancy,  but 
rather  a  steady  consistency,  and  will  know  our  latost  ex- 
periences and  observations.  Wo  claim  to  progress  in 
knowledge,  and  expect  to  find  improvements,  good,  new 
things,  coming  out  every  year,  and  to  talk  about  them. 

Saw-dnst  as  Manure. — Tho  common 
practice  of  throwing  this  article  into  the  the  streams  on 
which  saw-mills  and  shingle-mills  are  situated,  is  repre- 
hensible. It  would  not  pay  to  spread  it  upon  amuck 
swamp,  but  upon  any  sandy  land,  or  light,  gravelly  loam, 
deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  it  would  prove  a  good 
dressing,  and  in  time  would  show  good  results.  The  best 
use  we  have  ever  seen  it  put  to,  was  bedding  for  animals 
in  stables.  It  is  an  excellent  absorbent,  and  will  keep 
rows  clean,  even  better  than  straw.  It  is  also  a  very 
light,  handy  article  in  the  hennery,  and  more  cleanly  to 
handle  than  muck  in  common,  open,  privy  vaults.  The 
article  is  merchantable  in  cities,  and  is  quite  extensively 
used  upon  floors  iu  eating  saloons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. At  country  mills,  it  can  generally  be  had  for  tho 
carting,  as  mill  owners  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  it.  It  is  a 
good  substitute  for  straw,  and  this  is  now  worth  so  much 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
that  no  thrifty  farmer  can  afford  to  use  it  for  bedding. 

Ice  Profitable. — Some  curious  figures  about 
ice  in  N.  Y.  City  are  given  in  another  item.  We  havo 
often  spoken  in  the  Agriculturist  of  the  utility  of  ice  to 
farmers,  aside  from  its  comfort  and  convenience.  Any 
one  having  access  to  a  pond  of  clean  fresh  water,  in  a 
region  cold  enough  to  give  6  inches  or  more  of  clear  ice, 
can  readily  construct  a  rude  receptacle  that  will  retain  it 
during  most  of  the  summer,  and  store  a  family  or  dairy 
supply  at  a  few  dollars'  expense.  The  writer  has  delivered 
at  his  residence  20  to  40  lbs.  of  ice  per  day  from  May 
1st  to  Nov.  1st,  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  month  in  May,  June, 
September,  and  October,  and  $4  per  month  during  July 
and  August,  or  $20  in  all.  A  somewhat  careful  calcula- 
tion shows  that  the  saving  in  less  frequent  bakings  of 
bread,  in  milk,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  which 
are  kept  much  longer  from  souring  or  becoming  dry  or 
i-tnle,  and  especially  in  meats,  which  can  be  provided  in 
large  quantities  without  loss,  amounts  to  much  more  than 
the  11  cents  a  day  paid  for  ice.  The  better  quality  of  the 
ice-kept  food  makes  it  go  further,  and  saves  in  butterand 
oilier  materials.  The  only  drawback  is  the  temptation 
to  drink  too  much  of  the  nicely  cooled  water,  with  meals 
and  at  other  times,  in  hot  weather.  This  must  necessa- 
rily be  coutroled  by  the  exercise  of  reasou  and  the  will. 

l,oa«lin;  Log's  without  Gins. — "Saw- 
log,'1  (not the  "Saw-log  Man"  of  fame,  we  presume,) 
writes  us  from  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  how  he  loads  logs 
in  a  simpler  way  than  that  described  by  "  L.,"  of  Iowa, 
in  a  previous  number.  His  process  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. Two  ropes  or  chains  extend  from  the  sled  around, 
under,  aud  over,  the  log,  and  hack  over  the  sled,  where 
they  are  united.  Skids  are  laid,  and  the  team  hitched  to 
the  to  pes  or  chains.  "Saw-log"  says:  '■  Then  go  ahead 
witli  your  team,  and  if  they  wont  roll  on  any  log  that  they 
can  move  after  it  is  on  the  sled  they  are  not  like  our 
teams.  We  use  chains  the  same  as  we  bind  with,  and 
when  one  team  is  alone,  take  along  an  extra  chain." 

Shall  Wc  Raise  Corn  at  the  East? 

asks  -V.  D.,"  Mass.— Yes,  The  average  coal  of  rais- 
ing it  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley  does  not  exceed 
seventy-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  at  present  prices  there  is 
about  that  amount  of  clear  profit.  The  cost  of  raisin" 
can  be  a  good  deal  diminished  by  using  the  horse  more 
in  cultivation,  by  planting  iu  drills,  and  by  applying  more 
manure  to  the  acre.  It  pays  a  great  deal  better  to  raise 
eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  than  it  does  to  get 
forty.  It  takes  more  manure  and  a  little  more  labor,  but 
it  makes  the  cost  of  the  corn  per  bushel,  a  good  deal  less. 


Just  try  on  well-prepared  land,  drill  planting,  the  stalks 
to  stand  one  foot  apart ;  the  application  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  fish  guano  per  acre  to  the  growing  plants  at 
the  second  cultivation;  and  cultivate  with  horsepower 
at  least  six  times.  This  last  is  practicable  on  all  smooth 
lands,  aud  gives  big  crops  at  a  small  cost  per  bushel. 

Use  of  Plaster  in  Stables.— "Will  it 
pay  to  sprinkle  plaster  in  the  stables  daily  ?  If  so— how 
much!"  It  pays  to  apply  simple  plaster  to  most  soils;  of 
course  it  pays  better  to  use  the  plaster  beforehand,  to  fix 
ammonia,  as  it  does  when  used  in  stables.  Enough  only 
is  required  to  dust  over  the  surface,  which  is  moistened 
daily  by  the  droppings  aud  urine,  and  to  sprinkle  along 
the  liquid  manure  gutters— say  half  a  pint  to  each  stall. 

Land   Plaster    or    Gypsum.— "  J.  H. 

W.,"  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  asks:  "  Will  land-plaster  lose 
strength  by  lying  exposed  to  the  weather  ?"— It  will  not 
lose  strength,  but  will  go  to  waste.  Water  at  ordinary 
temperatures  dissolves  it  slowly ;  hence  it  would  be  wash- 
ed away  more  or  less,  if  left  exposed.  It  requires  about 
400  pounds  of  water  to  dissolve  a  pound  of  gypsum.  If 
a  heap,  which  covered  ten  feet  square,  were  to  be  expos- 
ed to  tho  action  of  two  or  three  hard  rains,  during  which, 
say  four  inches  of  water  should  fall,  there  would  bo  only 
about  five  pounds  of  plaster  dissolved  and  washed  away, 
for  four  inches  of  water,  covering  ono  hundred  square 
feet,  would  weigh  about  3077  ponnds. 

Co-operative  Farming. — "  II.  K.,"  Wa- 
tertown.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
these  enterprises  in  this  country.  They  have  been  tried 
in  England,  and  are  said  to  be  successful.  Wc  see  no 
reason  why  the  plan  would  not  work  just  as  well  upon  a 
farm  as  in  a  manufacturing  establishment.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  land,  buildings,  tools,  stock,  etc.,  must 
first  draw  interest.  Then  the  overseeing  and  labor  must 
be  paid.  After  allowing  a  small  sum  for  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  tools,  tho  balance  of  profit  might  be  di- 
vided among  the  laborers.  It  would,  of  course,  be  better 
for  the  workmen  to  own  a  part  of  the  capital,  but  this 
would  not  be  necessary.  This  plan  would  give  every  man 
a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  crops,  and  make 
him  faithful.  It  would  also  prevent  strikes,  and  the 
jealousy  that  so  often  exists  between  the  employer  and 
the  laborer.  There  is  a  farm  of  this  kind  at  Halibnrton, 
Peterborough  county,  Canada  West,  and  a  little  personal 
observation  of  its  working  would  be  desirable  before 
starting   a   new    enterprise  on   the  co-operative    plan. 

Experiment    in  Pig-   Feeding. — "  A. 

S.,"  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  writes  to  the  American  Agricul- 
turist: "I  took  a  pig  that  weighed  1*2  pounds,  put  him  in 
a  tight  pen,  aud  fed  him  three  bushels  of  corn  chop  [coarse 
meal  probably— Ed.]  and  gave  him  cold  water  to  drier:. 
After  eating  the  three  bushels  of  corn  bis  weight  was  72 
pounds,  showing  a  gain  of  60  pounds." — With  corn  at  $1 
a  bushel,  this  is  five  cents  a  pound  for  pork,  live  weight. 

Cows  at  Calving.  —  A  correspondent 
writes:  "1.  Do  you  make  it  a  point  to  be  present  when 
your  cows  calve,  or  to  have  some  body  present  ?  2.  What 
harm  in  having  a  cow  pretty  fat  when  she  comes  in  ?  3. 
My  cow  is  now  dry,  will  calve  in  three  weeks,  has  one 
pint  of  oil-meal  a  day— shall  I  feed  her  more  ?  4.  She  is 
good  beef,  but  not  fat— suppose  the  cow  calves  In  her 
stall  with  her  head  tied— wdiat  harm  ?"  1.  It  is  well  to  be 
present  yourself  or  to  have  some  trusty  person  present, 
but  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  the  cow  would  do  just 
as  well  alone.  It  fact,  far  more  cows  are  injured  by  the 
hasty  officiousness  of  the  attendant  than  by  neglect.  2. 
No  harm  in  having  a  cow  moderately  fat  when  she  comes 
in.  It  is  far  better  than  to  have  her  poor.  She  will  be 
Stronger  and  healthier,  and  the  calf  will  be  fatter.  If 
she  is  a  good  milker,  you  will  get  back  all  the  fat  in  the 
form  of  nice,  yellow  butter.  3.  Give  her  enough  to  keep 
her  bowels  slightly  relaxed.  Two  quarts  a  day  will  not 
hurl.  her.  We  have  frequently  fed  four  quarts  a  day.  If 
she  is  costive,  you  may  give  her  linseed  tea — two  quarts 
of  flaxseed  boiled  in  two  pails  of  water.  4.  We  frequent 
ly  have  them  calve  so,  but  it  is  better  to  have  them  free. 

Capons  oi"  the  Largest  Size.—"  T. 
Y.  C,"  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  the  use 
of  a  Grey  Dorking  cock  with  cither  Brahma  or  Cochin 
hens  would  give  you  the  fowls  you  desire  for  early  Capons 
of  very  large  size— handsome,  compact,  aud  heavy.  We 
would  prefer  to  own  Dorkings  and  Bralimas.  The  hen 
imparts  size  and  plumage,  the  cock  color  of  flesh,  apti- 
tude to  fatten,  and  also.in  a  great  measurc.stylc  and  shape. 

Report  of  the  Maine  Commission 
on  Fisiierles.— This  is  a  document  of  127  pages, 
showing  the  present  condition  of  the  fisheries  in  Maine, 
aud  what  needs  to  be  done  to  restore  fish  to  the  rivers  in 


their  former  abundance.  There  arc  twenty-seven  rivers 
in  the  State  emptying  into  tide  water,  besides  smaller 
streams,  in  which  salmon,  shad,  alcwives,  and  other  val- 
uable fish,  were  once  fouud  in  abundance.  From  many 
rivers  salmon  long  ago  disappeared,  and  only  in  the 
Penobscot,  which  is  least  obstructed  by  dams,  are  they 
caught  abundantly.  Iu  this  stream  about  12,000  salmon 
and  2,500.000  shad  are  caught  annually.  In  the  Kennebec, 
where  200,000  were  formerly  taken,"  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred are  caught  in  average  years.  The  causes  of  this 
diminished  yield  of  fish  are  mainly  the  building  of 
dams,  cutting  off  the  fish  from  their  breeding  grounds, 
and  overfishing.  Maine  is  better  supplied  with  rivers  for 
breeding  shad  and  salmon  than  any  otlier  State,  and  the 
restocking  of  these  streams  is  a  matter  of  tho  highest  im- 
portance to  her  people,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  country, 
as  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  consumption  of  these 
fish.  With  suitable  legislation  for  all  our  rivers,  pickled 
salmon  and  shad  will  be  as  plenty  as  cod  and  mackerel. 

King  I>agobert  Fowls. — A  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  Tho  Nation  has  the  credit  of  putting  a 
curious  tale  iu  circulation;  it  is  this: — The  Abbe  Denis, 
curate  of  a  church  iu  the  Faubourg  St.  Autoine,  Paris,  has 
just  erected  a  church  on  what  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  an 
old  chateau  of  King  Dagobert;  beneath  the  ruins  was 
found  a  hen's  nest  full  of  eggs,  where  no  hen  for  the  past 
1,200  years  could  have  laid  them.  They  were  hatched,  and 
a  new  breed  of  fowls  is  the  result.  The  benevolent  Abb6 
is  about  to  organize  a  sale  of  Dagobert  eggs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  Our  readers  need  hardly  to 
be  informed  that  eggs  could  never  keep  so  long,  even  if 
we  admit  the  story  of  the  mummy  wheat.  Whether  any 
one  among  our  readers  maybe  found  to  endorse  tins 
"  pious  fraud  "  or  not,  wc  all  must  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  French  in  "getting  up"  marvellous  stories  and 
palming  them  off  as  facts.  This  is  much  like  the  story  of 
the  great  horse-flesh  hennery  of  Mons.  De  Sora.  which  was 
so  widely  believed  and  so  many  times  proved  to  be  false. 

1, •260.000,000  Pounds  of  Ice  have 
been  store:!  the  past  winter  by  only  five  of  the  New 
York  City  ice  companies — nearly  two-thirds  of  it  by  the 
old  Knickerbocker  Company  alone.     If  we  allow  the  odd 

2110,000,000  lbs.  for  waste,  we  still  have  1,000  lbs.,  or  half  a 
/o?i,  for  each  of  the  million  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  or  J£  ton 
(500  lbs.)  each, for  the  city  and  its  suburbs  ofBrooklyn,  Jer- 
sey City,  etc.— an  average  of  nearly  0  lbs.  perday  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  during  the  six  summer  months. 
The  distribution  is  by  no  means  equal,  however,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  use  no  ice  directly, 
except  in  the  drinking  shops— though  tho  meat  they  con- 
sume is  generally  kept  on  ice,  or  in  ice-cooled  rooms 

or  boxes It  would,  at  first  thought,  seem  as  if  so  large 

an  amount  of  ice  brought  to  the  city,  would  in  some  meas- 
ure reduce  the  general  summer  temperature,  now  slight 
the  effect  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  all  this  ice 
has  been  gathered  from  about  400  acres,  the  area  of  a 
moderate-sized  city  Ward,  and  we  know  how  soon  such 
a  field  of  ice  would  disappear  under  a  July  sun  —  If  we 
allow  for  the  unused  ice  and  that  exported,  and  estimate 
for  only  half  of  the  amount  now  in  store  to  be  used  and 
paid  for,  at  an  average  price  of  li  cent  per  lb.,  wc  shall 
still  have  the  respectable  sum  of  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  paid  this  year  by  New  Yorkers  to  "keep  cool." 

Olive  Culture.— "G.  C.  II."  writes:  "I 
have  read  what  yon  say  about  "  The  Olive  and  its  Cnl- 
ture,"and  having  resided  many  years  in  Syria,  wdiere  tho 
olive  grows  luxuriantly  and  lives  to  n  great  age,  I  may 
he  allowed  to  add  my  mite  to  your  statement.  From  all 
I  can  learn,  the  climate  of  Syria  approaches  nearer  to  that 
of  California  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  soil  in  which  it  flourishes  best  is  a  chalky  marl  or 
cracked  strata  of  limestone.  It  seems  to  delight  iu  pene- 
trating its  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rock  and  crevices  of 
flinty  marl.  If  the  mould  is  so  deep  as  not  to  allow  its 
roots  to  reach  tho  rock  beneath,  it  is  said  to  sutler  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  berries  become  small  and  juiccless.  In 
places  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  a  good  supply  of  chalky 
marl  is  applied  to  the  tree's  ;  no  manure  is  necessary  when 
the  tree  can  have  this  marl,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural 
soil.  The  tree' requires  but  very  little  labor  or  care  of 
any  kind ;  it  hardly  yields  a  crop  of  any  consequence  un- 
til it  is  fifteen  years  old.  It  bears  an  abundant  crop 
generally  every  other  year.  In  Syria,  it  docs  not  flourish 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  interior  not 
bo  high.  It  docs  not  flourish  in  Egypt,  which  is  warmer 
than  Syria;  probably  because  the  soil  is  not  suitable. 

A  Jl'cn'  IHsease    among    Fowls. — J. 

W.  Stafford,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  had  two  hens  that  swell- 
ed up  very  large  and  died.  He  says:  "I  opened  them 
and  fonnd  a  lar:re  swelling  that  looked  more  like  sheep's 
pluck  than  anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to,  but  it  was 
harder.  It  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  inside."  Have  any  of 
our   readers  had    experience    with    anything    similar? 
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Obtaining  Credit  under  False 
Pretences.— If  a  man  obtains  possession  of  a  lot  of 
books  from  us  under  a  false  representation,  he  will,  if 
convicted,  be  sent  to  the  State  Prison.  A  scoundrel  of 
this  kind,  knowing  the  risk  he  runs,  shows  a  certain 
amount  of  daring,  and  we  have  for  him  something  of  the 
rwpect  that  we  have  for  a  highwayman  —  that  small 
amount  which  misdirected  courage  will  command.  If 
there  can  be  a  difference  in  thieves,  we  hold  the  highway- 
man who  boldly  demands  "  your  money  or  your  life  "  far 
above  the  sneak  thief,  who  steals  in  at  the  hall  door  and 
tak  -  our  great  coat.  On  a  par  with  these  sneak  thieves 
arc  those  who.  by  garbling  our  writings  or  by  putting 
what  we  have  said  in  a  false  light,  make  ns  appear  to  say 
just  the  opposite  of  what  we  did  say.  We  will  give  an 
illustration  of  meanness,  mingled  with  audacity,  which 
defies  common  law  as  well  as  common  decency.  The 
"Independent."  a  professedly  religious  newspaper,  al- 
lowed a  vender  of  quack  medicines  to  advertise  his  nos- 
trum in  a  way  that  no  journal  should  tolerate,  unless  its 
readers  are  of  a  different  class  from  what  we  take  those 
of  the  Independent  to  be.  Nastiness  in  many  of  the 
daily  papers  does  not  surprise  us  :  but  such  stuff  in  a  paper 
professing  to  lead  people  in  the  right  way.  induced 
not  only  the  Agriculturist,  but  the  Christian  Intelligencer, 
N.  Y.  Evangelist,  and  other  papers,  to  speak  ont,  and  in 
no  measured  words,  concerning  this  outrage  upon  pro- 
priety and  decency.  In  rapping  the  Independent  over 
the  knuckles,  we  were  o  bliged  to  allude  to  the  quack  med- 
icine. This  was  "  nuts  "  for  the  vender  of  the  stuff:  his 
name  was  not  mentioned,  and  he  was  only  concerned  in 
our  notice  by  inference.  As  some  dogs  thank  you  for 
any  attention,  even  if  it  be  a  kick,  this  fellow,  with  a 
meanness  parallel  to  that  of  a  sneak  thief,  and  an  impu- 
dence almost  equal  to  that  of  the  highwayman,  advertises 
his  nostrum  in  the  daily  papers,  and  there  says,  "  The 
American  Agriculturalist  (he  had  better  go  to  evening 
school  and  learn  how  to  spell).  Orange  Jndd  &  Co..  Pro- 
prietors, having  seen  my  advertisement,  are  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  its  uses  and  merits.''  He  quotes  other  papers 
also,  and  adds:  "The  editorials  in  the  above  papers 
were  entirely  unsolicited  by  me  :  in  fact  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  their  publishers,  and 
sufferers  will  do  well  to  call  on  them  before  purchasing, 
in  order  to  obtain  further  information."  As  this  fellow 
pretends  to  refer  to  us,  we  say  if  any  one  has  any  nasty 
disease  for  which  this  nasty  medicine  is  advertised,  don't 
follow  the  pamphlet  which  is  sent  about  privately  and  is 
to  be  had  by  addressing  this  quack  medicine  vender's 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  shops.  Don't  buy  the  medi- 
cine, but  go  to  a  regular  doctor.  But  if  you  think  the  In- 
dependent's endorsement,  by  admitting  the  advertise- 
ment, outweighs  our  condemnation,  and  will  buy  his  stuff, 
take  out  the  exact  price  and  leave  your  pocket  book  at 
home.  Our  "good  name"  having  been  stolen,  we  really 
don't  know  what  might  happen  to  your  "purse."  The 
fellow  is  quite  right  in  saying  he  has  "no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  publishers,"  and  we  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  only  truth  he  has   stated  about  as. 

IMgreoMs  Destroying  <»rain. — "H.," 
of  Hometown,  N.J.,  gives  us  the  following  figures:  Hav- 
ing shot  a  pair  of  wild  pigeons  on  a  wheat  field,  after  they 
had  had  time  to  pretty  well  fill  themselves,  he  counted  in 
the  crop  of  the  hen  420  grains  of  wheat:  in  that  *tfthe  cock, 
3*il-  Afterwards  a  tame  pair  were  shot  under  nearly  the 
same  circnmc-tances,  and  271  grains  found  in  the  hen 
pigeon,  and  li?  only  in  the  cock. 

Mulchiugr  Apple  Xrees.  —  "6.  L.," 
Warwick.  R.  1.  We  have  no  experience  in  the  matter, 
but  hare  u  nlon  -utility.    Pear  trees  are  very  much 

benefited  by  a  mulch  daring  the  summer.  Capt.  G. 
Pierce,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  spreads  about  a  ton  of  salt 
hay  to  the  acre  :u  his  apple  orchard,  and  thinks  it  pays. 

Worms  -±z\  Trees.— "H.  C.  T.,"  Lansinir- 
bure.  The  English  sparrows  have  cleaned  the  trees  of 
■worms  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  wherever  they  have 
been  welcomed.  They  are  sheltered  in  small  boxes,  are 
fed  on  seeds  and  watered  constantly  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  take  care  of  themselves.  Just  how  much  damage 
they  would  do  in  a  garden  we  cannot  say.  They  would 
certainly  keep  the  insects  in  check,  and  if  the  birds 
became  too  numerous  they  could  readily  be  disposed  of. 

Wfcy  !T*e  "3  ii<  .*  ia  Barns  and  Sta- 
ble* (  "O.  D.  T.."  Fairfield.— Mainly  to  prevent  the 
waste  o  !iie  most  valuable  pans  of  the  manure.  Muck 
or  peat  absorbs  the  ammonia,  adds  to  the  bulk  and  value 
of  stable  manure,  and  for  most  farmers  its  cartage  pays. 

Chimney  Tops.-11  H.  J.  S.,"  Hestonville, 
Pa.,  advises  to  lay  the  bricks  of  chimney  tops  in  Roman 
cement,  in  order  to  prerent  (measurably)  the  corrosive 
action  of  coal  gaa  and  Of  the  weather  on  the  morUr. 


Ti^ht  Barns.— "R.  S.,"  Walpole,  Mass. 
— Modern  barns  are  made  tight,  and  furnished  with  ven- 
tilators at  the  top.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
ventilation  should  be  regulated,  which  is  quite  impossi- 
ble with  wide  cracks  between  the  planking.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  of  fodder  to  have  the  temperature  kept  above 
freezing  point  in  the  stables,  and  this  is  quite  practicable 
with  tight  floors  and  good  ventilation,  even  in  New 
England,  and  other  places,  where  the  winter  is  severe. 

Salmon  Hatching  in  !\e^v  Hamp- 
shire.—The  impregnated  eggs  in  the  hatching  works  at 
Charlestown,  deposited  by  the  fish  commissioners,  have 
been  successfully  hatched.  Only  one  per  cent  failed. 
These  fish  will  be  artificially  bred  until  the  spring  of 
1869,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  go  to  the  sea.  It  is  de- 
monstrated that  fish  can  be  raised  cheaper  than  any  other 
animal  food,  and  can  be  made  abundant  even  in  the 
densely  populated  districts  of  Central  Europe. 

"Whitlock's  Horlicultnral  Adver- 
tiser.— Mr.  Whitlock,  in  connexion  with  his  "  All  Nurse- 
ries in  One,"  publishes  a  journal  which  is  in  the'  main 
devoted  to  advertising,  but  has  always  much  interesting 
and  valuable  reading  matter.  The  increase  of  Mr.  W.'s 
business  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  engage  the 
editorial  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller.  Mr.  F.  is  one 
of  the  few  "practical  men,"  to  use  the  current  phrase, 
who  can  write  well.  He  will  doubtless  give  increased 
value  and  interest   to  Mr.  Whitlock's  useful    journal. 

A  Handy  Garden  Trellis.— It  is  often 
convenient  to  give  tomato  vines  and  other  plants  a  low 
support,  and  some  neat  trellis  is  required.—"  Reader,"  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  sends  us  a 
drawing  of  a  neat  and  easily 
made  trellis,  which,  though 
not  new  to  us,  may  be  to  some 
of  our  readers.  He  says:  "I 
take  a  stave  of  a  barrel,  and 
split  it  into  three  pieces, 
sharpen  one  end  of  each  and 
drive  them  into  the  ground, 
^;U-  about  a  foot  deep,  in  the  form 
>.§?"  *  of  a  triangle,  just  so  far  apart 
that  when  a  barrel  hoop  is 
the  outward  strain  will  hold  it  in 
tie  on  the  hoop  to  the  sticks,  as  shown  in  the 
I  use  small  tarred  rope  or  "Ratlin"  to  tie 
with.  These  frames  are  made  very  easily,  and  when  only 
a  limited  number  of  vines  are  kept,  are  very  desirable." 

^tlanure  Shed*  vs.  Cellars. — The  same 
correspondent  also  asks  :  "  Are  not  manure  sheds  gener- 
ally preferable  to  cellars?"  "We  do  not  know  that  they 
are.  It  is  a  question  of  convenience.  No  system,  either 
of  cellars,  sheds,  or  open  ground,  is  best  in  all  places. 
And  the  best  rule  we  can  irive  is  to  adopt  the  plan  that 
most  economically  provides  a  "tidy  barn-yard"  and  a 
pure  atmosphere.  Good  taste  and  good  management  go 
together,  at  least  in  this  case. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Tine. — This  little 
work  on  the  vine  has  pleased  us  so  much  that  we  feet  it  a 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  grape  growers  to  it,  as  the 
most  intelligent  presentation  of  the  principles  of  grape  cul- 
ture yet  offered.  Those  who  have  read  the  articles  in  the 
Agriculturist  on  the  vine,  in  the  issues  of  the  present  year, 
will  see  that  we  have  drawn  upon  this  work  for  some  in- 
teresting illustrations.  To  those  who  wish  a  set  pattern 
by  which  to  try  to  grow  their  vines,  we  do  not  commend 
this  work,  but  to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  habits  of 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  to  know  just  what  they  are  doing, 
the  book  of  Dr.  Mohr  cannot  fail  to  afford  instruction.  A 
most  useful  chapter  on  the  propagation  of  American  va- 
rieties is  appended  by  the  translator,  "  Horticola."  A 
neat  illustrated  volume,  sent  by  mail  for  $1. 

Applying  Manure  to  Growing- 
Crops. — "  J.  T.  A.,"  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  T.  If  from  any 
cause  broadcast  manuring  has  been  neglected,  it  is  fre- 
quently desirable  to  apply  manure  to  growing  crops. 
This  should  be  done  before  they  are  half  grown.  We 
have  often  used  concentrated  manures  upon  the  grass 
crop  with  excellent  results.  It  is  easy  to  double  what 
would  be  a  liirht  crop  of  hay.  by  applying  Peruvian  guano, 
or  the  fine  ground  fish  guano,  in  the  month  of  May.  A 
great  change  i~  seen  in  the  color  and  vigor  of  the  grass, 
within  two  or  three  days  after  the  application,  if  it  is 
made  in  rainy  weather.  Ashes  alone,  or  ashes  and  plaster, 
are  good  top-dressings  for  potatoes.  Any  of  the  con- 
centrated fertilizers,  if  honestly  made,  will  pay  on  the 
corn  crop,  at  the  first  or  second  cultivating.  All  garden 
crops  are  benefited  by  top-dressings,  and  if  these  are 
applied  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  bo  much  the  better. 


.Manure  from  fifiarn  Cellars.— A  cot. 
respondent  has  seen  it  stated  in  an  agricultural  paper 
that  the  manure  from  a  barn  cellar  "  contains  an  injurious 
acid  that  needs  to  be  corrected  by  frost,"  and  asks  the  . 
Agriculturist  if  such  is  the  case.  We  know  of  no  such 
acid.  There  are  several  organic  acids  formed  during  the 
decomposition  of  straw  and  manure,  but  the  ammonia 
formed  at  the  same  time  from  the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter, urea,  etc.,  neutralizes  them,  in  part  at  least.  And 
they  are  thu3  very  useful  in  "fixing"  the  ammonia. 
When  a  great  deal  of  peat  is  used  in  the  cellar,  large 
quantities  of  organic  acids  will  be  present  in  the  manure, 
but  on  soils  free  from  excess  of  water  they  will  do  good 
rather  than  harm.  In  case  the  manure  has  been  kept  so 
water-soaked  that  only  imperfect  fermentation  has  taken 
place,  the  best  way,  we  think,  to  correct  this  would  be  to 
draw  ont  the  manure  to  the  field,  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  pile  it  for  a  few  weeks  to  ferment,  before  spreading 
it  on  the  land.  In  cold  cellars,  and  where  the  pigs  tread 
it  very  firm,  it  is  not  improbable  that  little  or  no  fermen- 
tation takes  place.  But  even  in  such  a  case,  we  think 
no  acid  would  be  formed  from  the  manure.  There  are 
acids  in  peat  and  muck  which  resist  decay,  unless  acted 
on  by  frost,  by  a  ferment  like  animal  manures,  or  by  al- 
kalies, like  ammonia,  ashes,  lime,  etc.  By  piling  the 
manure,  however,  and  turning  it  over  once  or  twice,  or  in 
any  way  subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  air  as  well  aa 
water,  all  difficulty  of   this  kind  would  be  overcome. 

Cheap  Homesteads  in    Missouri. — 

D.  S.  Donegan,  of  Licking,  Texas  Co.,  Mo.,  sends  an 
earnest  invitation  for  settlers  to  come  to  that  county.  He 
says  there  is  plenty  of  good,  improved  laud  to  be  bought 
at  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  timber 
available,  and  other  conveniences  to  match.  The  people 
are  friendly,  and  glad  to  see  settlers  of  all  political  creeds 
come  among  them.  Churches  and  school-houses  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  county,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
whole  region  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  desirable  class 
of  residents.  We  receive  many  similar  letters  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  South,  though  this  one  is  exceptional,  in 
welcoming  persons  of  all  political  creeds,  as  most  of  the 
writere  stipulate  that  only  "conservative"  people,  or 
those  who  will  say  nothing  on    "politics,"  are  invited. 

Sundry  Humbugs. — Iu  our  raids  upon 
Humbugs,  we  have  frequently  set  forth  that  all  "Lot- 
teries "  are  considered  as  hnmbugs.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  shown  up  the  plans  upon  which  they  are 
operated ;  also  how  in  every  instance,  where  we  have 
taken  the  pains  to  investigate  any  particular  ones  of  the 
hundreds  that  come  to  us  every  month  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  we  have  found  them  to  be  entirely  rotten  and 
worthless.  The  worst  are  the  medical  humbugs,  for  they 
not  only  rob  one  of  his  money,  and,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  of  his  health,  but  they  also  poison  the  soul  by 
evil  teachings  and  false  physiology.  Their  pamphlets  and 
circulars  are  generally  sent  to  the  young  and  thoughtless 
of  both  sexes,  and  do  mischief  by  working  upon  their 
passions  by  highly  wrought  pictures  and  glowing  descrip- 
tions. We  give  a  list  of  some  humbug  concerns  without 
comment:  Lotteries— C.  A.  Taylor  &  Co..  New  York; 
France  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  ;  Alex.  Pope,  Michi- 
gan ;  Murray,  Eddy  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Perkins, 
Fisk  &  Co..  Boston;  Alonzo  B.  Chubb,  Chicago.  J.  C. 
French  &  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  "Pictures."  A.  G.Judd, 
Springfield,  "Bal  Honey."  G:-o.  Howard  &  Co..  New- 
York  City.  Curtin,  nail  &  Co.,  A.  Weaver  &  Son.  Eureka 
Print  Works,  cannot  he  found  at  nnmbers given.  Broad- 
way Publishing  Co..  New  York.  Books;  Hill,  Porter  & 
Co..  New  York.  Watches;  Chas.  Elmer,  Williams- 
burg, N.  Y.  ;  T.  Seymour  &  C  ■..  Nass&u-st.,  New 
York;  &c.,  &c,  all  belong  to  the  same  class.— A  few  days 
ago.  we  made  a  journey  to  K^Iley  &  Co.,  of  Kelley's 
Weekly,  to  get  our  prize,  valued  at  $1-35.  said  to  have  been 
drawn  for  ns  at  their  first  distribution.  March  12th.  1863. 
Upon  enquiring  what  the  prize  was,  and  if  it  was  con- 
vertible into  money,  they  state:!  that  they  did  not  know 
what  the  article  was,  but  that  they  would  send  it  to  our 
address  in  fifteen  days,  if  we  vronld  pay  them  their  5  per 
cent  on  the  amount,  or,  if  we  preferred,  we  mi^ht  call  on 
April  10th.  and  it  wonld  then  be  opened  to  our  inspection, 
to  he  taken  at  the  same  rate,  if  we  chose.  Wonder  if  it  is 
Sandy  River  Petrok-nm  Sto,-k— which  they  havegiven  in 
other  instances!  Has  anybody  received  a  valnable  prize 
from  A.  A.  K  11 -y  A  Co.,  either  from  their  "  Grand  Gift 
Concert,'"  or  "Illustrated  Weekly?"...  Washington 
Library  Co.,  or  Geo.  A.  Cooke  &  Co..  Bankers.  New 
York.  This  "grand  award  of  premiums."  this  "noble  and 
patriotic  cause,"  in  the  behalf  of  Soldiers'  Orphans,  said 
to  be  acting  under  a  chan-r  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

is  a  humbug R.   H.   Homan   &  Co..   Astoria,  N.  Y.. 

we  have  only  to  notice  as  venders  of  vile  Medical 
Books,  and  to  put  our  readers  on  their  <mard. . .  Hallett. 
Moore  &  Co.  can't  eell  us  any  of  their  "Unclaimed 
Prizes"  for  $10.00  percentage,  or  any  other  price  We 
have  seen  enough  of  the  Sandy  River  Petroleum  Stock. 
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Wonder  if  they  could  tell  us  something  about  one 
"Ellas,"  of  Clark,  Webster  &  Co.?— Chas.  Elmer  &  Co. 
is  believed  to  be  alias  J.  Birch  &  Co.,  of  ""Gold  Cased11 
Humbug-Time-Piece  notoriety,  (see  July  No.,  1807). 
Julia  has  lost  her  $4.00.  We  visited  the  Champion  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co.,  to  see  one  of  their  $4.00  machines,  but 
could  neither  And  the  man  nor  see  amachine.  These  peo- 
ple have  always  "just  stepped  out,"  and  left  everything 
in  the  hands  of  the  "clerk11  (! !)  who,  as  a  general  thing, 

knows  nothing Bradford,  Van  Delf  &  Co.,  Broad-st., 

had  better  make  a  lottery,  and  done  with  it,  as  their 
present  scheme  is  no  better. . .  Beware  of  all  Lotteries  un- 
der guise  of  Pawnbroker's  Sales,  such  as  Perkins,  Fisk  *fc 
Co.,  Boston. — .V.  B.  There  is  a  large  class  of  swindlers  in 
this  city  of  which  we  will  take  for  a  type  W.  I.  Wheeler 
&  Co.,  dealers  in  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  They  sell  tick- 
ets through  agents  ;  the  choice  of  one  from  a  lot  is  $1.00. 
The  holder  of  this  ticket  is  entitled  to  a  Watch  or  Set  of 
Jewelry  of  some  kind,  by  paying  on  presentation  or 
through  the  mail  the  sum  of  $10.00,  more  or  less,  and  cost 
of  packing,  &c.  The  probability  is  that  a  person  sending 
the  money  to  them  will  get  something  in  return,  but  not 
what  they  are  led  to  believe  by  their  advertisements. 
This  jewelry,  which  they  claim  to  be  "good  gold  and  sil- 
ver,'1 is  neither  gold  or  silver,  in  any  proper  sense,  but 
the  poorest  sort  of  "sham.11  Tbeir  "Gold  Duplex 
Watches  "  are  not  gold  at  all ;  their  "  Diamonds  "  are  not 
diamonds  ;  their  solid  gold  rings  are  neither  solid  nor  gold. 
Jewelry  may  be  very  well,  if  one  is  able  and  cares  to  wear 
it,  but  the  false  display  made  by  this  showy  cheap  stuff 
is  in  bad  taste....  J.  B.  Peters  &  Son,  267  Broadway, 
Watches,  &c.  The  Post-Office  Department,  believing 
these  people  to  he  acting  under  au  "  alias,'1''  have  stopped 
giving  up  the  letters  to  their  address  until  they  appear  in 
person,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
Peters  is  the  true  name.  They  have  to-day,  April  11th, 
"made  tracks,"  and  are  nowhere  to  be  found  by  us. 
Many  people  have  sent  letters  and  money  to  J.  L. 
Peters,  publishers  of  sheet  music,  intended  for  J.  B. 
Peters  &  Son.  These  letters  have  been  returned  to  the 
postmaster.  Persons  should  avoid  this  error,  for 
the  first  are  respectable  dealers,  and  the  last 
named  are,  as  Capt.  Cuttle  would  say,  "  on  the  contrairy 
quite  the  rewerse."— The  N.  Y.  Tribune  publishes  such 
stuff  in  the  way  of  advertisements  that  we  do  not  wonder 
at  an  occasional  moral  spasm  in  its  editorial  columns. 
It  announces  with  much  self-gratulation  that  the  Gettys- 
burgh  Asylum  Swindle  has  closed  its  office,  and  refers 
those  who  invested  their  money,  and  got  no  returns,  to 
the  editors  of  those  papers  who  have  advertised  the 
scheme.  If  any  one  is  foolish  enough  to  go  to  any  paper 
for  this  purpose,  we  advise  him  to  begin  with  the 
Tribune,  as  that  ha3  done  quite  as  much  as  any  other 
paper  to  advertise  the  Gettysburgh  Swindle  to  the  public. 

Bees  in  May.     By  Wm.  W.  Cary.- 

Remove  drone  comb  from  the  brooding  chamber  as  much 
as  possible,  and  supply  its  place  with  worker  comb  in 
movable  comb  hives.  By  the  use  of  two  or  three  pairs  of 
clamps  to  a  frame  fastened  by  strings,  or  more  expe- 
ditiously by  small  India  rubber  rings,  even  small  pieces 
of  comb  may  be  turned  to  better  use  than  in  the  melting 
pot.  All  drone  comb  in  good  condition  maybe  rendered 
useful  in  surplus  boxes.  Box  hives  in  which  bees  have 
died  during  the  winter,  if  the  combs  are  good,  use  for 
your  early  swarms — a  furnished  house  is  better  than  one 
with  bare  walls.  Leave  nothing  undone  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  swarming,  and  keep  a  good  supply  of 
neat  surplus  boxes.  Guard  all  empty  surplus  combs 
against  the  bee  moth  by  occasional  fumigation  and  in- 
spection. Some  parts  of  the  country  are  so  little  annoy- 
ed by  this  insect  that  hut  little  caution  is  necessary,  while 
in  others,  the  utmost  vigilance  is  required. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley.— "E.  T.  B.," 

Vt.  Probably  there  is  no  better  location  in  the  country 
for  grain  and  stock  raising.  The  climate  is  healthful, 
the  soil  good, and  a  large  number  of  Northern  people  havo 
gone  in  there  since  the  war.  The  time  of  lowest  prices 
has  probahly  past  in  that  Valley.  Congenial  society  and 
security,  good  schools  and  churches,  are  worth  paying  for. 

Which  Agricultural  College  ?— "A. 

N.,"  Westchester  County.  We  are  not  able  to  advise  you 
as  to  the  best  facilities  for  educating  your  son  as  a  farm- 
er. You  will  find  a  list  of  these  Colleges  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Annual  for  1868,  with  some  account  of  their  endow- 
ments and  course  of  instruction. 

Saw-dust  and  Tan-bark  as  Fertil- 
izers.—"A  Subscriber.'"  These  substances  are  used  as 
absorbents  rather  than  for  their  manurial  qualities;  never- 
theless, both  contain  enough  to  make  them  moderately 
valuable  when  decayed.  Their  chief  beneficial  action  on 
the  soil  is  mechanical— lightening  up  heavy  soils,  and 
giving  sandy  ones  greater  ability  to  withstand    drouth. 


Excellent  and  Unpatented  Bee- 
Feeder. — The  bee-feeder  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  one  long  used  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gary,  and 
through  him  by  his  friends.  As  things  go,  one  is  surpris- 
ed that  it  is  not  patented,  superior  as  it  is  to  the  patented 
ones  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
box  0x4,  3  inches  deep  outside,  made  of  half-inch  stuff, 
tacked  together  and  the  joints  made  tight  with  paint 
skins,  and  painted  on  the  joints  inside.  There  are  two 
partitions  (a,  b.)  crossing  the  box.  The  sides,  one  of 
which  is  not  represented,  are  higher  than  these  partitions 
and  higher  also  than  the  ends,  and  they  are  grooved,  so 
that  a  pane  of  glass  will  slide  in  and  form,  the  cover  or 
top.  The  partition  a  does  not  touch  the  glass,  but  a  space 
is  left  large  enough  for  the  bees  to  pass  between.    The 


ass  rests  upon  the  partition  &,  but  does  not  cover  the 
little  bulkhead  c,  into  which  the  syrup  is  poured,  and 
which  is  not  accessible  to  the  bees.  This  partition  does 
not  go  quite  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  syrup  flows  under 
it,  and  into  the  middle  chamber  d.  The  bulkhead  e,  which 
like  the  other  is  one  inch  wide,  is  the  vestibule  into  which 
the  bees  enter  through  a  hole  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
cut,  but  as  the  partition  rests  on  the  bottom,  the  syrup 
will  not  flow  through.  The  central  chamber  is  the  feeding 
room,  and  it  is  divided  lengthways  by  strips  of  stiff,  rough 
veneering,  set  in  saw  kerfs,  half  an  inch  apart  and  not 
going  quite  to  the  floor.  These  prevent  bees  falling  into 
the  fluid  and  drowning,  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  Mr. 
Cary  says:  "The  feeder  holds  about  the  quantity  of  syrup 
or  honey  which  an  ordinary  stock  will  take  up  in  one 
night,  which  is  the  safest  time  to  feed.  From  its  con- 
struction it  will  he  seen  to  fill  the  requirements  of  a  good 
feeder,  as  given  in  the  April  number.  A  modification  of 
this  feeder,  made  partly  of  tin,  is  preferable,  and  made  by 
the  quantity  is  not  expensive.11 

Manuring;    in    the  Hill.— "A.  C.  S," 

Maine.  It  is  always  desirable  to  give  an  early  start  to 
corn,  or  other  hoed  crops.  The  principal  objection  to 
the  old  practice  of  dropping  a  shovelful  of  yard  manure 
from  the  cart  tail  to  each  hill,  is  the  great  expense  for 
labor.  Concentrated  composts  used  in  small  quantities 
in  the  hill  are  quite  as  effectual  in  promoting  early 
growth,  and  require  less  labor.  A  good  superphosphate, 
dropped  iu  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre,  will  pay  very  well.  TJnleached  ashes  also  are 
economical,  dropped  in  the  hill  or  at  the  first  hoeing. 
Pure  bone-dust,  one  to  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre, 
will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  yield  of  corn.  Peru- 
vian guano,  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of 
peat  or  sifted  loam,  makes  an  excellent  compost  for  the 
hill,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use,  but  its  high 
price.  Fish  guano,  mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of  peat 
or  earth,  will  pay  abundantly. 

Darwin's  4»reat  Work.- The  Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication.  By  Charles 
Darwin.  Authorized  edition,  with  a  Preface  to  the  Amer- 
ican edition  by  the  Author,  and  one  by  Professor  Asa 
Gray.  The  most  perfect  edition  yet  published.  The 
American  edition  of  this  remarkable  work  is  now  ready. 
An  idea  of  its  scope,  though  an  incomplete  one,  is 
given  on  page  177.  The  first  English  edition  was  exhaust- 
ed in  a  week,  and  a  new  one  called  for;  in  the  reprint, 
Mr.  Darwin  included  some  additions,  and  sent  us  the 
sheets  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  together  with  many 
additions  in  manuscript.  As  these  reached  us  just  as  our 
edition  was  iu  the  hands  of  the  binder,  we  were  obliged 
to  place  them  on  pages  prefixed  to  the  work.  If  the  Am- 
erican  reader  will  mark  in  the  text  where  these  additions 
come  in,  he  will  have  the  work  revised  by  the  author  up 
to  the  latest  moment,  and  a  more  complete  copy  than 
even  the  latest  English  edition.  Mr.  Darwin,  not  know- 
ing that  Professor  Gray  had  made  a  preface  to  the  Amer- 
ican edition,  sent  us  one  of  his  own,  which  puts  his  esti- 
mate of  his  own  work  so  neatly  and  modestly  that  wc  chose 
to  insert  it.  The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  col- 
lection of  facts  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and 
plants  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this  alone  it  is 
of  the  highest  value.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
the  work,  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  are  the  speculative 
views  of  the  author.  In  these  the  great  problems  of  in- 
heritance, reversion,  influence  of  external  conditions  of 
life,  development,  and  the  like,  are  put  in  a  new  light 


with  remarkable  clearness  and  force.  The  philosophical 
results  derived  from  the  discussion  of  domestic  nnimals 
and  plants  find  an  application  in  all  animals,  incJ,iding 
the  human  species.  While  the  work  will  be  not  interest- 
ing only,  but  useful  to  every  one  engaged  in  propagating 
animals  or  plants,  it  commends  itself  none  the  less  to  the 
intelligent  reader,who  will  find  abundant  food  for  thought, 
and  to  men  of  the  medical  and  other  learned  professions, 
who  cannot  fail  to  be  instructed  by  its  contents.  In  two 
neat  volumes,  of  over  500  pages  each,  illustrated.  Bymaj] 
for  $6— less  than  half  the  price  of  the  imported  work. 

Special  Humbug  Notice. — With  ail 
our  care,  we  have  been  humbugged  ourselves.  The  wolf 
sometimes  gets  the  sheep's  clothing  so  nicely  fitted  that 
it  takes  some  time  to  discover  him.  The  wolf  in  this 
case  is  S.  G.  Sheaffer  &  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  the  decep- 
tive fleece  is  the  advertisement  headed:  UA  beautiful 
puzzle  picture,"  which  appeared  iu  the  February  issue  of 
the  Agriculturist.  The  facts  are  these.  The  advertise- 
ment was  offered,  the  picture  was  sent  to  ns,  and  regard- 
ing it  as  a  harmless  way  of  advertising  a  photographic 
establishment,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  some 
amusement,  the  notice  was  admitted.  We  have  6ince 
found  out  that  this  is  all  an  ingenious  way  of  introducing 
a  lottery  scheme.  We  can  only  make  reparation  to  uur 
readers  by  denouncing  S.  G.  Sheaffer  &  Co.  as  among  the 
meanest  sort  of  humbugs.  As  they  have  gained  access 
to  our  columns  by  such  representations  as  the  regular 
humbugs  are  too  respectable  to  try,  we  will  not  insult  the 
11  regulars  "  by  putting  this  interloper  among  them,  but 
give  him  all  the  benefit  he  can  derive  from  a  special  notice. 

When  to  Cut  «rass.— "  P.  H.,"  Florida, 
N.  Y.— The  tendency  in  the  practice  of  the  best  farmers 
is  to  earlier  cutting.  If  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  it  makes 
the  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  hay.  It  takes  longer 
to  cure  it,  hut  its  higher  value  pays  for  the  extra  labor. 

Lime    in    Stables.— ISad   I>octrine. 

— "  Practical  Farmer,'"  a  good  friend  of  the  Agriculturist, 
m  a  note  on  Horse  Stables,  advises  the  use  of  slaked  lime, 
to  remove  the  bad  odors,  nc  says,  about  one  quart  three 
times  per  week  will  be  enough  for  four  horses.  "  It  will 
stop  all  offensive  smell  and  destroy  all  noxious  gases." 
His  own  experience  corroborates  his  views,  and  he  rec- 
ommends the  mingling  of  lime  with  the  manure.— This 
is  very  unsafe  advice.  Lime  in  contact  with  moist  animal 
substances  not  putrid,  forms  soapy  compounds  which  do 
not  readily  decompose  and  throw  off  bad  odors — but 
When  decay  has  set  in,  as  in  the  manure  pile,  lime  will 
rapidly  liberate  ammonia,  the  most  valuable  ingredient 
of  the  manure,  and  it  will  be  lost.  So,  after  a  while,  also, 
the  soapy  compounds  will  he  decomposed,  and  their  am- 
monia escape.  Gypsum  is  far  preferable  to  lime,  but  not 
so  active.  Sun-dried  and  sifted  loam,  thoroughly  dry, 
would,  we  think,  be  equally  cfiicient  with  lime,  and 
certainly  no  more  costly. 

Useful  Household  and  Farm  Ar- 
ticle*. —In  our  premium  list  we  offer  many  things  pleas- 
ing and  ornamental,  and  others  really  almost  indispen- 
sable, which  can  easily  be  obtained  by  a  little  effort,  and 
will  continually  add  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  tho 
farmer.  A  fine  modern  plow  in  place  of  an  old-style,  cum- 
bersome one  is  an  addition  to  the  farmer's  wealth.  Fre 
quently  the  use  of  a  a  barometer  would  save  many  dollars 
in  prompting  in  the  getting  of  the  hay  before  a  raiu  storm. 
A  good  mower  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  It  will 
save  his  back  and  his  money.  Scales  should  be  used  in 
every  house  and  barn.  The  proverb  says,  "Deliver  all 
things  by  measure  and  weight,"  and  it  ought  to  be  heeded. 
Have  Fairbanks1  Standard  Scales  in  the  kitchen,  and 
prove  which  grocery  man  gives  weight,  and  buy  of  him. 
Weigh  butter  and  everything  sold,  and  not  mistrust  that 
you  are  cheated.  Weigh  the  chickens,  and  see  which 
kinds  are  thriving  and  profitable.  Have  a  Fairbanks  in 
the  barn,  and  weigh  the  pigs,  and  stock,  and  grain,  and 
hay,  and  fertilizers,  and  thus  know  what  is  paying,  and 
what  is  not.  A  little  practice  in  this  line  will  pay  a  hun- 
dred fold  in  money  and  satisfaction.  These  articles  can 
he  had  by  helping  your  neighbors  by  getting  them  to 
subscribe  for  the  Agriculturist,  which  you  can  do. 

A  Lady-s  Experience. — With  such  an 
extensive  correspondence,  we  are  obliged  generally  to 
give  the  substance  of  a  whole  letter  in  a  single  line.  Had 
we  room  we  should  be  glad  to  give  the  writer's  style,  but 
we  cannot  often  indulge  in  this.  A  lady,  who  signs  her- 
self "Mouse-Ear,"  writes  from  herplace  on  the  Hudson  so 
pleasant  a  letter  that  we  give  it  entire,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  many  pleasant  things  we  might  print  did  space  allow. 
She  thus  speaks  of  her  last  year's  experience  :  "It  may 
well  be  that  many  of  yonr  lady  readers  could  tell  more 
about  the  past  season,  than  myself— its  floral  triumphs,  its 
experimental  discoveries,  its  small  leafy  disappointments 
here  and  there.    For  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  try  all  the 
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novelties  of  the  season ;  nor  always  supplied  with  better 
skill  than  my  own  to  bestow  amonj  my  flowers.  What 
they  have,  of  hnman  care,  they  generally  get  from  me, 
and  if  my  fingers  are  held  fast  with  business  or  sickness, 
the  flowers  must  wait.  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  al- 
ways the  gainers  by  this  state  of  the  case,  but  /  am.  I  do 
not  wish  it  changed,  on  the  whole.  Nobody  knows  what 
a  garden  is  worth,  who  is  a  mere  spectator  there.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  season,  I  remember  first  very  gratefully, 
how  much  kindness  I  received  from  different  dealers  in 
plants  and  seeds,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  letter  of  thanks. 
It  ia  wonderfully  pleasant  to  have  the  hard  lines  of  busi- 
ness softened  down  a  little,  and  to  have  this  thought  of 
kindliness  come  in.  I  cannot  return  the  favor  by  large 
orders, —yet  as  it  is  all  nonsense  that  desert  roses  are 
toasted,  so  is  it  often  true  that  powerless  thanks  and  secret 
good  wishes  do  silently  sweeten  and  freshen  the  air.  All 
through  the  season  a  thought,  of  gratitude  hovered  about 
my  flowers — from  the  first  purple  crocus  that  bloomed  in 
my  window,  to  the  last  cos-comb  that  paled  before  the 
frost;  from  the  time  when  hyacinths  and  tulips  stood, 
'ready  for  duty,'  beneath  the  leafy  covering  of  their  beds, 
until  even  the  sturdy  chrysanthemums  hung  their  heads 
in  the  November  wind.  Yes,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
house  as  well ;  fori  know  what  turnip  tops  look  like 
when  their  comfortable  roots  are  in  the  ground,  and  never 
even  imagine  that  strawberries  grow  on  bushes.  So  my 
thanks  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground,  reaching  even  from 
New  York  to  Indiana.  Bid  not  Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  send  me 
a  package  of  Purple  Canes,  marked  '  good  count,'  which 
were  certainly  numbered  off  by  somebody  who  quite  loxt 
count  before  he  got  through?  Bid  not  my  half  dozen 
chrysanthemums  multiply  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter  Hen- 
derson, at.  a  rate  to  bewilder  any  ordinary  propagator  of 
rare  plants?  As  for  Mr.  Vick,  everybody  knows  that  he 
uses  a  sort  of  packing  peculiarly  his  own  ;  consisting  of 
extra  papers  of  seed,  and  bulbs  that  you  never  sent  for, 
and  thought  you  couldn't  afford!  But  what  would  my 
tulip  bed  have  been,  without  the  *  Mariage  de  ma  Fille,' 
and  '  Le  Roi  Pepin'  ?  And  how  could  I  have  missed  the 
exquisite  'La  Pcrouse,'  and  'Tuba  Flora,*  among  my 
hyacinths?— Or  the  lovely  'Victoria.'  and  'Emperor' 
Asters?— Or  the  'Branching  German*  Stocks— the  fair- 
est, I  think.  I  ever  saw? — Or,  again,  that  fleecy  white 
beauty  of  a  chrysanthemum,  with  blossoms  like  balls  of 
the  lightest  snow,  come  down  through  the  stillest  air  ? 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  no  room  for  ecstasies,  and 
therefore  can  admit  hut  little  feminine  writing  at  a  time  ; 
but  I  wish  you'd  let  me  say  a  word  now  and  then  about 
the  season  past.  1*11  try  to  be  practical.  You  see.  there 
are  some  things  which  you  (being  Editor)  can  hardly  find 
out.  For  instance — do  yon  know  what  a  queer  thing 
packing  is ;  and  what  a  different  thing,  in  different  hands  ? 
Mr.  Vick's  bulbs  don't  stir  on  their  journey  (the  box  is 
always  too  full  for  that !).  Mr.  Henderson's  plants  each 
turned  out  of  the  pot  with  ball  of  earth  entire,  and,  care- 
fully and  separately  wrapped  up,  don't  seem  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  them.  My  strawberries  from 
South  Bend  came  a  little  weary  of  their  moss  bandage, 
but  no  more ;  my  cranberries  from  Plymouth  were  safe  and 
grand  in  their  gutta  percha  silk.  So  far  so  good,  you  will 
say.  But  then  the  packer  of  small  orders  at  one  great 
firm  is  not  a  careful  man.  My  young  fruit  trees  had  not 
much  but  the  box  around  them,  and  the  roses  seemed  to  be 
laid  in  on  top  to  pack  themselves— and  the  roses  don't  like 
it;  while  my  Noisette  Augusta  came  looking  as  if  it 
had  but  just  stepped  out  of  the  green-house  of  Mr.  Bliss, 
and  was  all  ready  for  action.  The  Rochester  roses  were 
fresh  and  charming  as  soon  as  they  could  get  their  wits 
together,  I  will  say  that.  Do  all  your  readers  know  the 
fragrance  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  'Souvenir  Henry  Clay  ;' 
or  the  beauty  of  the  perpetual  moss  rose,  '  Saleb*  ;  or 
Mme.  Plantier's  cloud  of  whiteness  ?  Pleasure,  civility, 
kindness, — all  those  I  received  from  dealers,  the  season 
past.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Has  the  pretty 
Daphne  Cn coram  any  special  idiosyncrasy  that  one  is 
bound  to  respect?  Two  plants  of  it  last  year  I  had  in 
succession,  and  both  died.  And  plants  seldom  do  that 
for  me.  The  individuals  were  good— from  Mr.  Hender- 
son :  the  soil,  a  generally  approved  sandy  loam."  [We 
have  grown  Daphne  Cneorum,  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  little  shrubs,  on  almost  pure  sand  and  in  a  very  heavy 
soil,  but  in  both  cases  it  was  sheltered  from  the  hottest 
sun,  and  we  think  that  too  warm  an  exposure  must 
have    been    the    trouble    in    this    case.      Try  again.] 

Tree  "Bolts.— H.  Horton,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa, 
writes:  "Would  it  be  well  to  enclose  a  farm  with 
one  or  two  rows  of  trees,  forming  a  belt  as  a  wind- 
break? Will  it  in  any  way  affect  the  crops?  Please  tell 
me  what  yon  would  advise,  and  what  kind  of  tree,  if  any, 
would  be  best,  and  how  and  when  planted."— It  would  be 
very  well  to  put  a  belt  of  trees  around  the  farm.  The 
effect  on  the  crops  would  be  beneficial,  except  close  to 
the  trees.  Some  land  must  be  given  up  to  them.  For 
simply  a  wind-break,  we  should  use  Norway  Spruce  and 
Austrian  or  White  Pine.    If  fuel  is  an  object,  use  Maples ; 


Sugar  is  best,  but  the  White  grows  faster.  Put  the  trees  in 
two  or  three  rows,  with  the  trees  in  one  row  opposite  the 
spaces  in  the  other.  Let  them  stand  about  twelve  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  which  should  be  the  same  distance  apart. 

Tree  Invigorators. — Several  have  sent 
us  circulars  setting  forth  the  claims  of  a  l:  Tree  Invigora- 
tor,"  and  asking  our  advice  about  investing.  As  we  do 
not  know  the  composition  of  the  article,  we  cannot  speak 
with  any  certaiuty  in  the  case.  The  circular  is  calcu- 
lated to  throw  doubts  on  the  matter,  for  it  claims  too 
much,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  people  hesitate.  With 
our  present  knowledge  we  advise  our  readers  to  let  all 
tree  medicines,  "  invigorators,"  and  the  like,  alone,  and 
try  for  a  while  the  effect  of  manure,  lime,  and  ashes,  keep- 
ing off  insects,  and  giving  the  whole  laud  up  to  the  trees. 

How  Far  B>oos  it  Pay  to  Haul 
Stable  Ittauure?  —  A  correspondent  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  takes  exception  to  a  remark,  made  iu  our 
February  issue,  that  "  four  and  a  half  miles  is  a  long  way 
to  cart  stable  manure."  We  are  glad  of  this,  both  for 
the  information  he  gives,  and  for  the  opportunity  it  affords 
to  express  more  fully  our  views  upon  this  point  He  says 
of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia: 
"They  do  not  think  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  too  far  to 
haul  stable  manure,  even  at  this  enormous  expense 
(from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  ton) ;  and  it  is  my  experience, 
that  the  farmers  who  do  it  are  the  men  whose  farms  are 
the  most  highly  improved  ;  the  men  who  have  the  most 
money  for  improved  machinery — and  who  are  altogether 
the  best  off  among  us.  I  could  mention  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintances, who  last  year,  off  a  farm  of  eighty-five  acres, 
sold  $1500  worth  of  hay  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  be- 
sides keeping  a  large  stock  on  the  place.  If  it  pays  us  to 
send  hay  and  straw  fifteen  miles  to  market,  it  must  pay 
to  bring  back  a  load  of  stable  manure  for  every  such 
load  of  hay  or  straw  that,  goes  off  the  farm.  A  ton  of  hay 
or  straw  sells  for  $25  to  $30.  A  ton  of  manure  brought 
back  on  the  place  costs  $5  to  $7.  Who  will  say  that  the 
farmer  who  makes  this  exchange  is  not  making  money, 
and  enriching  his  land?"  We  certainly  should  not  say 
it,  for  he  has  either  to  carry  manure  as  his  return  load 
or  go  home  empty.  And  yet,  we  think,  he  might  do  much 
better  than  to  carry  the  stable  manure,  nine-tenths  of 
which  is  carbon  and  water — articles  to  be  had  on  his 
farm  for  the  mere  labor  of  handling.  According  to  Dr. 
Vcelcker's  analysis,  the  mixed  manures  of  the  yard  contain 
only  $4  worth  of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 
per  ton,  and  these  are  the  only  constituents  usually  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  fertilizer. 
These  articles,  which  do  the  work  of  fertilizing,  can  be 
had  in  a  much  cheaper  form,  in  concentrated  fertilizers, 
and  if  a  man  has  to  cart  manure  even  three  or  four  miles, 
we  claim  that  it  is  much  more  economical  to  buy  and  cart 
them,  rather  than  stable  manure,  so  large  apart  of  which 
is  worthless.  In  a  ton  of  fine  ground  fish  guano,  you 
have  by  analysis  as  much  fertilizing  matter  as  there  is  in 
fifteen  tons  of  stable  manure,  and  it  can  be  bought  in 
quantity  for  nearly  a  third  less  than  the  stable  manure  at 
$4  a  ton.  In  a  ton  of  Peruvian  guano  you  have  nearly  a 
third  more  in  value.  In  bone-dust,  and  in  a  good  super- 
phosphate, you  have  fertilizers  in  a  concentrated  form. 
If  carting  stable  manure  to  the  farm,  as  a  return  load, 
pays  so  well,  would  not  carting  the  same  value  in  one- 
tenth  of  the  bulk  or  weight  pay  a  great  deal  better? 


Feeding  Corn  Meal  to  Milch  Cows. 

The  types  made  us  say  last  month,  that  it  would  pay  to 
"  feed  milch  cows  all  the  corn  meal  they  would  eat." 
What  we  wrote  was  that  with  butter  at  40  cents  a  pound, 
it  would  "pay  to  feed  cows  all  the  corn  meal  they  will 
eat  and  convert  into  butter.  Itwculd  be  a  great  mistake 
to  give  milch  cows  or  fatting  beasts  all  the  corn  meal 
they  would  eat.    It  would  be  very  likely  to  kill  them. 

There  is  far  less  need  of  cautioning  most  people  against 
feeding  too  much  than  feeding  too  little.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  who  feed  meal  to 
cows,  to  give  a  liberal  supply  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
to  stop  altogether.  The  meal  disappears  rapidly,  and 
they  are  frightened  at  the  expense.  With  cows  worth 
$100  apiece  and  butter  40  cents  a  pound,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  liberal  feeding.  But  it  must 
be  done  systematically.  There  is  a  very  general  opinion 
that  corn  meal  is  "too  heating,,,  and  that  it  will  dry  up 
a  milch  cow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  corn  is  "  heat- 
ing"—that  is  to  say.it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
starch  and  oil.  And  this  is  just  what  we  want  for  the 
production  of  butter.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  when 
corn  meal  is  fed  in  large  quantity,  there  may  be  a  deficiency 
of  nitrogenous  or  cheese-forming  material.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  the  pasture  or  the  hay  contains 
considerable  clover.  Clover  contains  much  more  nitrog- 
enous matter  than  timothy  and  other  grasses.    When 


cows  are  fed  on  Timothy  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  corn 
meal,  there  may  be  an  excessive  quantity  of  fat-forming 
matter  in  the  food.  In  such  a  case,  pea  meal,  or  oil-cake, 
or  shorts,  might  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  corn  meal. 
Give  a  quart  of  corn  meal  and  a  quart  of  pea  meal  or  oil- 
cake a  day,  or  a  quart  of  corn  meal  and  two  quarts  of 
shorts.  But  when  the  cows  have  considerable  clover 
there  will  be  no  danger  in  feeding  two  quarts  of  corn 
meal  a  day  all  through  the  summer.  It  will  not  dry  up 
the  cow,  or  if  it  does,  such  a  cow  is  not  worth  keeping  iu 
the  dairy.  Better  fat  her  and  sell  her  for  beef.  We  have 
never  yet  happened  to  meet  with  a  cow  that  can  be  dried 
up  with  two,  three,  or  four  quarts  of  corn  meal  a  day,  when 
fed  systematically  through  the  whole  year.  If  we  could 
be  sure  of  getting  forty  cents  a  pound  for  butter  it  will 
certainly  pay  to  feed  all  the  corn  meal  our  cows  will  di- 
gest and  turn  into  milk.  Commence  with  a  quart  a  day, 
and  gradually  increase  it  as  the  milk  increases.  Let  the 
cows  have  access  to  freshwater  at  all  times,  and  salt  them 
regularly  once  a  week,  but  not  in  excessive  quantity. 
Treat  them  gently,  card  occasionally,  milk  regularly,  and 
strip  clean.  Give  good  pasture  or  other  succulent  food, 
and  if  corn  meal,  with  a  little  pea  meal  or  oil-cake,  or 
shorts,  dries  up  the  milk,  we  should  like  to  know  the  fact. 


Culture  of  Field  Peas. 


We  have  for  many  years  advocated  the  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  peas  and  beans,  as  a  means  of  enriching 
the  land.  They  contain  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  wheat 
and  corn,  and  consequently  make  rich  manure.  A  crop 
of  peas  of  forty  bushels  per  acre  contains  in  seed  and 
straw  about  120  pounds  of  nitrogen,  while  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  forty  bushels  per  acre,  in  seed  and  straw  (calculating 
the  straw  to  weigh  as  much  as  the  grain,  which,  we  think, 
is  about  the  average  in  this  climate,)  contains  about  57 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Clover,  are  all 
leguminous  plants  (i.e.,  belong  to  the  pea  family!  and 
all  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen.  When  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  they  afford  rich  mannre.  The  manure 
from  a  bushel  of  peas  is  worth  as  much  again  as  the 
manure  from  a  bushel  of  com. 

Where  peas  can  be  grown  and  consumed  on  the  farm, 
therefore,  they  are  eminently  a  renovating  crop.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  sold,  they  remove  more  fertilizing  elements 
from  the  farm  than  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley.  Peas 
do  well  on  sod  land,  and  are  generally  grown  as  a  crop  to 
precede  winter  wheat.  On  an  old,  tough,  Timothy  sod 
this  is  not  a  good  rotation.  The  peas  may  do  well,  but 
the  sod  is  seldom  sufficiently  rotted  to  produce  good 
wheat.  On  a  two  or  three  year  old  clover  sod  the  practice 
of  sowing  peas  to  be  followed  by  wheat  is  a  good  one, 
provided  the  land  is  rich  enough,  or  can  be  manured  for 
the  wheat.  If  the  peas  were  drilled  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  we  had  a  good  horse  hoe,  that  would  hoe  ten  or 
twelve  rows  at  once,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  peas 
might  be  extensively  grown  on  wheat  farms,  to  great  ad- 
vantage—provided always  that  they  arc  fed  out  and  not 
sold.  If  not  hoed,  it  is  very  important  to  secure  a  large 
growth  of  vines,  so  that  they  may  smother  the  weeds. 
We  have  had  wheat  after  a  heavy  crop  of  peas,  that  was 
as  clean  as  if  the  land  had  been  well  summer-fallowed, 
and  far  cleaner  than  it  frequently  is  after  a  poor,  neglect- 
ed summer-fallow.  But  on  poor,  dirty  land,  a  crop  of 
peas  sown  rather  late  in  a  wet  spring,  followed  in  a  week 
or  two  by  such  a  drouth  as  we  had  last  season,  is  about 
the  worst  preparation  for  wheat  that  can  be  adopted. 
The  fact  is,  all  our  renovating  crops,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
clover,  tnniips,  and  other  roots,  need  clean,  rich  land,  and 
the  best  of  culture.  Occasionally,  in  a  wet  season,  a  large 
crop  is  obtained  on  poor,  badly  cultivated  land,  but  this 
is  the  exception.  Generally  such  treatment  results  in 
half  a  crop  of  peas  and  a  full  crop  of  weeds— requiring 
more  labor  to  harvest  them  and  leaving  the  land  foul. 
It  is  best  to  sow  peas  with  a  drill,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  take  great  pains  in  plowing  the  land,  and  sow  the 
peas  on  the  furrows  without  previous  harrowing.  The 
seed  will  roll  into  the  hollows  between  the  furrows,  and 
the  harrow,  passed  lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  will  cover 
them.  Share's  harrow,  with  steel  teeth,  is  a  good  imple- 
ment to  cover  peas.  As  the  object  is  to  get  a  heavy, 
smothering  crop,  it  is  well  to  seed  thick,  say  three  bushels 
per  acre,  or  if  large  peas,  three  and  a  half.  The  smalt 
Canada  creeper  is  the  kind  usually  raised  in  Western 
New  York.  Fortunately  the  pea  bug  attacks  our  peas 
and  renders  them  unsalable.  They  can  only  be  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  out  on  the  farm.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  hogs,  especially  in  connection  with 
corn.  If  fed  out  by  the  middle  of  November  the  bugs  do 
comparatively  little  damage.  Many  farmers  feed  them  to 
pigs,  straw  and  all,  without  thrashing.  This  will  answer 
very  well  while  the  crop  is  green,  and  the  pigs  will  eat 
nearly  all  the  vines,  but  when  the  crop  is  matured  it  is  a 
wasteful  and  slovenly  practice.  If  the  peas  are  properly 
cured,  the  strawr,  especially  if  a  large  crop,  makes  excel- 
lent fodder  for  sheep,  and  should  be  carefully  saved. 
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Don't  Let  Potatoes  "Mix  in  the  Hill." 

"Do  potatoes  ever  mix  in  the  hill?" — 
Potatoes  are  very  apt  to  he  mixed  in  the  hill, 
and  it  requires  constant  care  not  to  suffer  loss  in 
tliis  way,  for  mixed  potatoes  never  will  bring 
so  high  a  price  in  market  as  they  would  were 
the  kinds  separate.  The  mixture  always  takes 
place  either  a*  or  before  planting,  or  after  digging. 
The  question  may  he  discussed  till  doomsday 
with  some  people,  and  never  be  decided,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  some  people  are  exceedingly 
careless  with  their  seed  potatoes.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  see,  that  the  soil  and  manner  of  cul- 
ture, manure,  amount  of  weeds,  etc.,  have  a 
decided  effect  upon  the  external  appearance  of 
the  potatoes.  These  things  affect  the  tops,  the 
roots,  the  tubers  externally,  and  their  internal 
character.  The  color  and  markings  are  perhaps 
least  affected  ;  the  form  is  subject  to  considerable 
change;  the  texture  of  the  skin  to  still  more; 
and  it  may  he  and  probably  is  true,  that  after 
cultivating  a  variety  for  many  years  under 
similar  circumstances,  a  decided  change  of  ap- 
pearance ami  character  may  be  established. 
This,  however,  very  rarely  occurs,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing  may  be  entirely  disre- 
garded in  planting  potatoes,  except  to  throw 
out  any  peculiar  looking  ones  which  may  be 
noticed  when  the  seed  is  cut.  Different  kinds 
of  potatoes  may  be  planted  in  contiguous  rows, 
as  well  as  otherwise.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best 
way  of  comparing  the  productiveness  of  different 
varieties — two  rows  across  the  field  being  plant- 
ed with  each  kind,  repeatiug  the  same  kind 
two  or  three  times,  to  give  all  an  even  chance. 


Why  Heap  tip  Manure  ? 

The  old-fashioned  practice  of  composting  all 
the  contents  of  the  yard,  the  sties,  and  the  sta- 
bles, is  attended  with  much  labor,  and  is  often 
imperfectly  done,  or  neglected  altogether,  from 
want  of  conviction  of  its  utility.  There  are  the 
same  materials  before  and  after  the  heaping,  the 
farmer  reasons ;  why  will  they  not  benefit  the 
land  as  much  in  the  one  condition  as  in  the 
other  ?  The  question  is  fairly  put,  and  demands 
an  answer.  There  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
materials  in  a  compost  heap  before  and  after 
fermentation.  If  the  contents  of  a  yard  were 
swamp-muck,  peat,  surface  loam,  various  kinds 
of  straw,  sea-weed,  kelp,  and  the  manure  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  if  to  these  was 
added  fresh  sty  manure,  or  night  soil,  or  a  few 
bushels  of  lime  or  ashes,  the  whole  mass  would 
be  thrown  into  fermentation,  and  new  chemical 
combinations  would  take  place,  and  the  new 
compounds  would  be  more  immediately  availa- 
ble for  plant  food.  Just  how  much  the  mass 
would  be  benefited  by  these  new  combinations 
we  may  not  be  able  to  state,  but  no  intelligent 
farmer  has  any  doubt  of  the  higher  value  of 
fermented  compost,  for  ordinary  farm  purposes. 
Another  great  advantage  from  this  work  is  the 
increased  fineness  of  the  manure.  Stable  manure 
is  often  carried  out  and  spread  in  great  frozen 
or  dried  lumps,  and  in  this  condition  is  plowed 
into  the  ground.  It  doubtless  benefits  the  soil 
in  this  condition,  but  the  roots  of  plants  are  a 
long  time  in  getting  at  their  food.  We  think  it 
pays  to  fork  over  a  manure  heap  twice,  and  give 
it  the  full  benefit  of  a  second  fermentation. 
The  hay  and  straw  are  all  broken  down  by  this 
process,  and  all  the  materials  of  the  mass  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  Much  of  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  manure  depeuds  upon  its  fineness.  The 
time  usually  allowed  for  composting  is  quite  too 


short.  The  greatly  increased  effect  of  well-rot- 
ted manure  has  led  some  to  wish  for  a  whole 
year  to  complete  the  process.  This  is  one  of 
the  points  that  we  should  like  to  see  accurately 
determined  on  an  experimental  farm.  The 
liquefying  of  all  the  yard  manures  is  doubtless 
better  than  any  comminution  that  we  can  attain 
by  rotting,  but  the  necessary  apparatus  for  do- 
ing this,  and  applying  it  economically  to  the 
fields,  requires  more  capital  than  most  farmers 
have  to  invest.  Thorough  composting  is  with- 
in the  means  of  all,  and  would  always  pay. 


The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

BY  JULIUS   METER,   EOQ   HARBOR  CITT,   N.  J. 

Having  cultivated  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
{Tobinambur,  in  German),  with  advantage  dur- 
ing a  number  of  years  in  the  cold  climate  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  on  the  top  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  I  am  enabled  to  complete  the 
report  of  your  correspondent  from  Rome,  Ga.,  in 
the  number  for  March.  The  Artichokes  must  be 
cultivated  on  a  field  by  themselves,  outofthereg- 
ular  rotation  of  crops,  because  they  are  difficult 
to  exterminate;  they  may  remain,  however,  on 
the  same  field  any  number  of  years,  if  they  are 
only  manured  every  second  or  third  year.  Al- 
though they  give  a  good  return  on  poor  soils, 
they  will  pay  the  better  the  more  manure  they 
get;  I  harvested,  upon  an  average,  half  the 
number  of  bushels  more  than  I  did  of  potatoes 
on  equally  manured  and  cultivated  fields.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  not  being  touched  by  the 
rot,  while  at  the  same  time  the  third  part  of  the 
potatoes  were  rotten.  The  soil  was  a  sandy 
clay, containing  no  lime,  but  considerable  iron, — 
a  soil  which  may  be  classified  as  third  rate.  My 
method  of  cultivation  was  a  follows:  I  plowed 
the  field  in  the  fall,  cross-plowed  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  would  admit,  which  gen- 
erally did  not  occur  there  before  the  latter  part 
of  April,  harrowed,  and  then  with  a  one-horse 
plow  made  furrows  4  inches  deep  at.  3  feet  apart. 
I  laid  the  Artichokes  about  20  inches  apart  in 
the  furrows,  and  covered  them  with  the  plow. 
I  planted  once  in  the  fall,  but  found  the  soil  too 
much  settled  in  the  spring;  therefore  I  prefer 
planting  at  the  latter  time.  About  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  after  planting,  (according  to  the  weath- 
er), I  went  over  the  field  with  a  light  harrow,  to 
loosen  the  soil  and  kill  the  young  weeds.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  I  went  through  with  the  culti- 
vator three  times.  In  the  first  week  of  October 
the  stalks  were  cut  with  a  sickle  and  put  in 
shocks;  in  the  third  year  a  cradle  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  where  they  are  dense  and  the 
stalks  not  too  stout ;  the  leaves  turn  black  while 
drying.  Larking  room  in  my  barn,  I  left  the 
stalks  standing  in  the  field,  and  hauled  them  in 
whenever  they  were  needed  for  food  ;  if  they 
are  put  together  in  largo  shocks,  when  dry  and 
topped  well,  they  may  lie  left  in  the  field  a  long 
time  without  spoiling.  I  fed  the  stalks  without 
cutting  them  up,  and  if  not  given  in  too  large 
quantities  at  once  to  the  cattle,  they  would  not 
leave  a  particle  of  them.  Whenever  they  had 
the  choice  they  preferred  them  to  corn  stalks, 
although  the  latter  were  cut  before  the  frost 
killed  them.  The  Artichokes  may  be  dug  any 
time  during  the  fall  or  winter,  but  as  the  frost 
does  not  spoil  them  in  the  ground,  I  left  them 
always  in  until  spring,  because,  being  fresh  and 
juicy,  at  that  time  they  are  of  great  value  as  food 
for  new  milch  cows,  causing  them  to  give  a  good 
supply  of  very  rich  milk.  Horses,  old  and  young 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  all  devour  them  with 
avidity;  horses  fed  with  them  need  but  little 


oats.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  sufficiently 
dry  in  the  spring  I  commenced  plowing  them 
out;  they  were  picked  up  clean;  sometime  after- 
wards, before  they  commenced  growing  too 
much,  harrowed  once  or  twice  and  picked  up 
again,  aud  yet  there  were  always  enough  left  in 
for  seed.  In  the  second  year  the  cultivation  in 
rows  must  generally  cease;  the  dense  growth 
keeps  the  weeds  down  pretty  well.  In  the  third 
year  and  afterwards,  they  frequently  grow  so 
dense  that  large  quantities  of  feed  can  be  pulled 
out  during  the  early  part  of  summer.  After  the 
third  year,  when  the  knolls  are  plowed  out,  the 
soil  should  be  manured  heavily  ;  the  more  fre- 
quently this  is  done  afterwards  the  better;  wood 
ashes  have  a  good  effect.  I  consider  the  Arti- 
chokes as  nutritious  as  the  potatoes;  they  con- 
tain but  little  starcli,  but  in  place  of  that  more 
saccharine  matter  than  even  the  sugar  beet.  I 
like  to  eat  them  raw,  but  do  not  care  for  them 
boiled ;  tastes  differ,  however.  Let  me  shortly 
recapitulate  the  good  qualities  of  the  Artichoke  : 
1.  They  grow  in  all  dry  soils.  2.  All  kinds  of 
cattle  devour  them  eagerly.  3.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  rot.  4.  The  frost  does  not  spoil 
them  ;  therefore  they  cause  no  expense,  like  po- 
tatoes and  turnips,  to  keep  them  during  the  win- 
ter. 5.  They  need  not  be  planted  anew  every 
year  and  require  but  little  culture  after  the  first 
year.  6.  The  stalks  are  consumed  by  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle;  when  dry,  they  may  be  used 
as  fuel,  particularly  for  heating  baking  ovens; 
when  cut  up,  they  give  good  bedding  for  swine, 
as  the  pith  in  them  will  retain  a  good  deal  of  urine. 
I  know  of  no  plant  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
food  for  cattle,  which  gives  so  much  net  profit 
as  the  Artichoke,  and  I  think  every  one  having 
cattle  to  feed  ought  to  have  at  least  one  acre 
planted  with  them;  as  soon  as  I  get  my  new 
farm  here  cleared,  I  shall  devote  several  acres 
to  the  cultivation  of  Artichokes. 


The  Giraffe— Mending  a  Broken  Jaw. 

A  delicate  surgical  operation  is  always  inter- 
esting and  instructive ;  but  when  such  an  one 
is  performed  upon  an  animal  like  the  Giraffe 
saved  from  the  burning  of  Barnum's  Museum, 
an  animal  whose  history  and  natural  history 
are  so  interesting,  and  whose  money  value  to  its 
owners  is  so  great,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
for  us  to  chronicle  it  particularly,  The,Giraffe 
is  perhaps  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Cam- 
elopard  (pronounced  improperly  camel-leopard). 
The  Latin  name  is  Camelopardalin  Oirafa,  the 
generic  name  meaning  the  "  spotted  camel,"  as 
leopard  means  the  "spotted  lion."  It,  is  a  ruminant 
animal,  closely  allied  to  the  camel,  antelope, 
and  deer.  It  has  cloven  hoofs,  and  peculiar, 
permanent,  bony  horns,  covered  with  skin  aud 
hair.  These  animals  come  from  Africa.  They 
are  easily  and  perfectly  domesticated,  and  breed 
readily  in  confinement.  They  have  prehensile 
tongues,  with  which  they  can  pick  fruit,  leaves, 
etc. ,  above  their  heads.  Adult  animals  stand  from 
14  to  18  feet  high,  and  eat  about  as  much  as  a 
pair  of  oxen.  The  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
wonderful  species  alluded  to  has  doubtless 
been  seen  by  great  numbers  of  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist,  as  it  has  been  for  five  years  the 
property  of  its  present  owners  ;  it  was  valued 
by  them,  we  understand,  at  $20,000,  or  more.  It 
is  a  female,  and  was  calved  seven  years  since  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regents  Park,London. 
She  was  rescued  from  the  fire  with  great  diffi- 
culty, falling  upon  the  steps,  and  in  the  fall 
breaking  her  under  jaw,  and  being  considerably 
burned  before  she  was  gotten  away.     She  has 
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been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A.  Liautard,  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  -who 
gives  the  following  description  of  her  case : 
"  I  found  her  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
the  fire,  (Tuesday,  March  3d),  then  suffering  from 
a  large  but  superficial  burn  of  the  right  hip,  and 
also  from  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
fracture,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  trans- 
verse through  both  brandies  of  the  lower  jaw 
bone,  where  they  are  quite  close  to  each  other. 
The  animal  was  removed  to  the  infirmary  of 
the  college  on  the  following  Thursday.  In  the 
afternoon  she  laid  down  ;  being  then  secured  by 
means  of  ropes  and  hobbles,  and  covered  with 
a  heavy  canvas,  she  was  kept  down,  and  witli  the 
very  kind  assistance  of  Prof.  John  Gamgee,  of 
London,  and  Prof.  A.  Large,  of  Brooklyn,  I  re- 
duced her  fracture  in  the  following  manner: 
Two  holes  were  pierced  with  a  very  fine  drill, 
through  both  sides  of  the  jaw,  one  in  front  of 


Fig.  1. — nE.vn  of  giraffe. 


the  fracture,  the  other  behind,  as  shown  in  fig. 
3.  A  broad  piece  of  thick  sole  leather  was  pre- 
pared, which  may  be  seen  in  fig.  1,  the  central 
part  to  rest  on  the  jaw,  the  ends  extending  up- 
wards on  each  side,  a  little  behind  the  corners 
of  the  mouth.  A  silver  wire  was  first  intro- 
duced through  the  leather,  then  passed 
through  the  jaw,  through  the  other  end  of  the 


Fig.  2.— JAW   OF   GIRAFFE. 

leather,  and  back  again,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The 
ends  were  secured  by  several  twists,  and  the 
fractured  ends  of  bone  brought  closely  in  con- 
tact. The  narrow  space  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  bone  prevented  my  making  two 
separate  sutures,  and  at  the  same  time  favored 
the  operation  in  opposing  lateral  displacement. 
A  piece  of  webbing  passed  through  eyes  pierced 


Fig.  3. — HORIZONTAL   SECTION   OF  JAW. 

in  the  leather  was  fastened  over  the  nose,  and 
then  round  the  horns,  to  prevent  the  bandage 
from  slipping  down,  and  pads  of  oakum  were 
put  near  the  skin,   where  necessary,  to  pre- 


vent chafing.  The  operation  lasted  20  minutes  ; 
she  stood  it  quietly,  and  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  get  up.  She  lias  been  fed  with  thick  oat-meal 
gruel  and  milk,  and  her  general  condition  has 
been  improving  every  day.  The  burn  has  been 
treated  on  general  principles,  and  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  soon  be  able  to  eat  full  rations." 
This  operation,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  our 
going  to  press,  promises  to  be  so  successful, 
might  have  been  equally  well  performed  upon  a 
horse  or  an  ox,  and  suggests  a  ready  means  of 
bringing  the  parts  of  a  fractured  bone  together, 
applicable  under  many  similar  circumstances. 


The  Corn  Crop. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there 
will  be  an  immense  breadth  of  corn  put  in  this 
year  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
prices  which  have  prevailed,  both  East  and 
West,  would  be  stimulus  enough,  were  there 
no  other  reason,  and  there  are  many.  Facili- 
ties for  transportation  have  increased;  the  dull- 
ness of  trade  and  manufactures  has  reinforced 
the  ranks  of  tillers  of  the  soil ;  labor  is  less  ex- 
pensive ;  and  every  thing  tends  to  induce  exten- 
sive planting  of  our  great  staples.  In  regard  to 
preparation  of  the  soil,  we  earnestly  advocate 
thoroughness,  and  abundant  manuring.  Who 
ever  saw  land  too  rich  for  corn,  if  properly  culti- 
vated ?  The  plowing  should  be  deep ;  the  manure 
incorporated  with  the  soil ;  and  the  harrowing 
and  tillage  previous  to  planting,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  weed  seed  in  the  land,  or  grass 
and  sorrel  which  repeated  harrowings  or  rat- 
ings are  required  to  eradicate.  The  first  of  May 
should  see  the  land  plowed,  especially  if  it  is 
given  to  being  weedy,  and  if  the  weather  is 
warm  and  the  weeds  start,  about  once  a  week 
the  harrow  should  be  thoroughly  put  over  it, 
and  across  it.  The  land  gains  enough  to  pay 
for  the  extra  labor,  and  there  may  be  multitudes 
of  weeds  destroyed  in  the  seed-leaf.  Tillage 
by  horse-power,  before  the  crop  is  planted,  may 
be  much  more  thorough  than  any  subsequent 
working  it  can  have,  exceptcareful  hand-hoeing. 
In  regard  to  what  kind  of  corn  to  plant,  we  say 
take  the  earliest  that  yields  good  crops.  Select 
medium-sized  ears,  well  filled  out,  compact, 
even-rowed,  and  close  at  the  buts.  As  a  rule, 
rather  small-stalked  kinds  are  preferable — they 
may  be  planted  closer,  and  do  not  shut  out  so 
much  sunlight  from  the  soil,  and  when  the 
proper  distance  to  have  the  plants  or  hills  apart 
is  known  and  followed,  we  think  they  yield  the 
largest  crop.  Be  sure  that  the  variety  will  ma- 
ture early  for  your  latitude — then  one  fruitful 
source  of  disappointment  and  loss  is  shunned. 
As  to  planting,  we  say  be  in  no  hurry,  provided 
the  corn  is  just  coming  up  by  the  first  of  June. 
Much  excellent  corn  is  raised  every  year  which 
is  planted  after  the  first  of  June.  It  is  far  more 
important  to  have  an  early  kind,  and  to  have 
one  crop  of  seedling  weeds  killed,  than  to  plant 
before  that  date.  This  observation  applies  with 
especial  force  to  the  country  north  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Washington.  The  warm  weather  which 
reaches  us  in  June  above  that  parallel  comes 
earlier  to  the  Southern  States.  Whenever  it 
may  come,  corn  waits  for  it — and  we  see  little 
vigorous  growth  of  this  crop  before  we  have 
hot  summer  weather.  The  rows  should  be 
put  so  far  apart  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
tillage  may  be  done  by  horse-power.  This  is 
the  limit  of  closeness,  and  cannot  practically  be 
less  than  three  feet,  except  for  dwarf  varieties. 
Plant  in  drills,  dropping  the  kernels  so  that  they 
will  average  about  two  to   the  running  foot. 


This  will  be  an  allowance  of  fully  one-third  for 
worms,  etc.,  which  leaves  enough,  and  ordina- 
rily too  much,  to  stand.  It  must  be  thinned  out 
as  soon  as  danger  from  the  cut-worm  and  grub 
has  passed.  Summer  cultivation  comes  in  June, 
and  until  then  we  will  defer  its  consideration. 

Pure  Water  for  Hens  and  Chickens. 


Pure  water  is  essential  to  the  health  of  chick- 
ens. It  should  be  changed  frequently,  and  no 
dirt  allowed  to  contaminate  their  vessel.  We 
have  been  annoyed  not  to  be  able  to  set  a  shal- 
low vessel  of  water  close  to  the  coop,  so  that 
the  old  hen  can  drink  and  not  have  it  filled 
with  dirt  from  the  floor  of  the  coop,  thrown  into 
it  by  her  scratching.  This  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  eggs  of  the  gap-worms,  which  are  taken 
into  the  throats  of  the  chickens  with  the  water, 
either  before  or  just  after  hatching.  Whether 
this  view  is  true  or  not,  pure  water  is  scarcely 
the  less  a  great  desideratum,  and  it  has  been  an 


PDRE  WATER    COOP. 

important  problem  how  to  secure  it. '  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  this  question  has  been  somewhere 
proposed  to  our  readers,  but  the  method  exhib- 
ited in  the  accompanying  engraving  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  us,  and  has  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect thus  far  with  so  great  satisfaction  that  we 
describe  it  to  our  readers.  The  water  dish  is 
set  at  the  side  of  the  coop,  and  a  hole  is  cut  so 
that  the  hen  may  put  her  head  through  con- 
veniently and  drink.  If  she  scratches  hard 
enough  to  throw  dirt  through  the  hole,  in  all 
probability  it  will  overshoot  the  water.  We 
may  find  it  necessary  after  the  hen  learns  where 
to  go  to  drink,  to  tack  a  light  curtain  of  cloth 
partly  over  the  hole.  We  think  this  plan  will 
prove  effectively  useful  in  preventing  the  gapes. 


Varieties  and  Variation. 

That  animals  and  plants  vary,  i.  e.,  the  child 
is  not  always  in  all  respects  like  its  parent,  must 
be  admitted  by  all.  That  the  peculiarities  which 
mark  this  variation  maybe  transmitted,  and  that 
by  breeding  from  animals  possessing  desirable 
peculiarities  in  the  most  marked  degree,  a  race 
may  be  so  well  established  that  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  "come  true  every  time"  is  known  to 
every  stock-breeder  and  every  intelligent  farmer. 
How  great  these  variations,  what  a  difference 
from  the  wild  type  of  animals  and  plants  our 
domestic  ones  present — a  difference  caused  by 
man's  agency  in  selecting  for  perpetuation  those 
possessing  qualities  best  suited  to  his  use  or  his 
fancy — few  are  aware.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin,  the  distinguished  English  nat- 
uralist, to  bring  together  in  his  recent  work,  on 
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the  "  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,"  a  host  of  the  most  interesting, 
we  might  almost  say  startling,  facts  bearing  on 
these  points.  One  cannot  peruse  this  book 
without  wonder  at  the  industry  that  has  brought 
together  so  much 
widely  scattered  ma- 
terial, without  being 
impressed  with  the 
wonderful  power 
that  man  has,  often 
unconsciously,  exer- 
cised over  the  brute 
creation,  in  modify- 
ing not  only  their 
habits,  but  their  very 
structure,  and  with- 
out gratitude  to  the 
Creator  that  He  has  8 
so  formed  the  creat- 
ures over  which  He 
has  given  man  do- 
minion, that  they  3 
should  be  not  only  ; 
subject  to  his  will  in 
the  sense  of  subordi- 
nation, but  to  his 
will  in  adapting 
themselves  to  his 
uses.  The  laws  which 
seem  to  govern  these 
variations,  the  ef- 
fects, good  and  bad, 
of  crossing  and  close 
breeding,  inheri- 
tance, influence  of  • 
food,  climate,  etc., 
and  all  matters  relating  to  the  subject,  are 
discussed  with  a  clearness  and  thoroughness, 
that  have  made  the  book,  to  us,  not  only  in- 
structive but  fascinating.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
studied,  and  thought  over,  and  referred  to.    "We 


for  man,  and  reciprocally  man  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  hog — "A  fellow-feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind."  Look  at  the  portraits  in  figure 
1.  The  upper  head  is  that  of  a  Wild  Boar — 
not  altogether  unlike  some  tame  ones  we  have 


Fig.  3. — BLACIC    Sl'AMall    FOWL 


Fig.  1. — DEADS  OP  WILD  BOAR  AND  TOCKSniEEHOO. 

are  tempted  to  give  a  few  of  Mr.  Darwin's  figures, 
as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  remarkable  in- 
stances of  variation,  and  in  doing  so  we  select 
those  that  arc  within  the  observation  of  most 
of  our  readers.    The  hog  has  done  a  great  deal 


seen — while  the  lower  is  from  a  photograph  of 
"Golden  Days,"  of  the  Yorkshire  breed.  What 
a  difference  in  the  development  of  the  head — a 
difference  which  is  equally  marked  iu  the  legs, 
and  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  animal. 
When  man  found  it  inconvenient  to  go  out  and 
shoot  wild  pork,  lie  began  to  grow  it  in  pens. 
Man  had  a  fondness  for  ham  and  good  pork, 
and  he  bred  from  animals  likely  to  furnish  these, 
while  the  pig,  not  being  obliged  to  seek  its  own 
living,  had  less  use  for  snout  and  legs.  Thus 
the  two,  man  and  pig,  unconsciously,  it  may  be, 
produced  the  result  here  shown.  We  not  only 
get  more  pork  from  the  carefully  bred  animals, 
but  the  animal  gets  less  head.  In  the  common 
breeds  the  head  is  iu  length  to  that  of  the  body, 
as  1  to  6,  while  in  the  highly  cultivated  races  it 
is  as  1  to  9,  and  even  1  to  11 ;  and  so  with  length 
of  legs,  size  of  hams,  character  of  hair,  skin,  etc. 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds are  treated  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
and  many  curious  points  in  their  history  de- 
veloped. Upon  birds,  especially  upon  pigeons, 
Mr.  Darwin  is  very  full.  Pigeons  are  bred  so 
largely  for  "  fancy,"  vary  so  widely,  and  in  so 
few  generations,  that  they  afford  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  variation  produced  through  the 
agency  of  man.  The  fine  group  of  pigeons  we 
gave  last  month  shows  some  of  the  widely 
differing  forms.  These  are,  however,  but  few 
among  the  many  breeds  known  to  fanciers,  and 
as  unlike  as  they  are,  they  are  all  traced  back, 
with  considerable  certainty,  to  the  wild  pigeon 
of  Europe.  In  a  long  course  of  breeding,  these 
varieties  have  departed  widely  from  the  original 
type,  and  from  one  another.  Not  only  do  they 
differ  in  particulars  that  are  noticeable  at  sight, 
but  the  skeleton  is  changed  iu  various  ways. 

Figure  2  shows  the  skulls  of  some  of  the 
varieties.  A  is  the  skull  of  the  Wild  Rock 
Pigeon;  B,  the  Short-faced  Tumbler;  C,  the 
English  Carrier ;  and  D,  the  Bagsdotten  Carrier. 


A  comparison  of  these  skulls  shows  how  much 
the  domestic  races  have  departed  from  the 
wild  type,  in  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
length  and  character  of  the  bill,  and  the  like. 
Mr.  Darwin  has  much  that  is  interesting 
to  say  about  fowls, 
the  numerous  breeds 
of  which  he  consid- 
ers to  have  originat- 
ed from  one  wild 
species.  Strange,  in- 
deed, that  a  species 
should  have  varied 
so  greatly  as  to  give 
us  the  tiny  Bantam 
and  the  enormous 
Cochin,  the  Black 
Spanish,  (fig.  3,)  with 
its  immense  single 
comb  and  white  face, 
and  the  Hamburgh, 
(fig.  4,)  with  its  flat, 
curiously  pointed, 
and  marked  comb! 
It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  review  Mi'. 
Darwin's  book,  for 
our  limits  would  not 
allow  of  that.  We 
can  only  say,  that  no 
one  has  discusseu 
the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats  with  so 
much  ability.  He 
has  given  us  a  store 
of  facts,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the 
wonderful  variations  in  our  domestic  animals 
and  plants  that  seem  to  him  indicated  by  these 
facts.  In  the  above  we  have  omitted  all  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Darwin's  facts  and  investigations 
with  respect  to  plants.      Some   of   these  are 
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2. — SKULLS  OF  PIGEONS. 


from  experiments  of  his  own,  developing  some 
exceedingly  curious  facts  in  fertilization,  and 
attended  with  results  of  great  interest  to  the 
botanist-and  the  general  cultivator.  Some  may 
not  agree  with  his  views,  but  none  can  deny  the 
force  and  fairness  with  which  they  are   put. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  53. 

Do  you  recollect  a  conversation  we  had  about 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Herkimer  Comity 
dairymen,  of  breeding  and  feeding  cows  solely 
for  milk,  without  any  reference  to  their  value 
for  beef  when  they  were  no  longer  profitable 
for  the  dairy?  I  endeavored  to  show  that  at 
the-  present  price  of  beef  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  a  cow  five  years  and  then  sell  her  for  beef, 
and  get  another  and  keep  her  five  years  and 
sell  her  also  for  beef,  than  it  was  to  keep  one 
cow  teu  years  until  she  was  "  used  up  "  and  of 
little  value  except  for  the  hide.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  figured  a  total  profit  of  $210  in  the  ten 
years  ;  and  in  the  former  case,  a  profit  of  $125 
in  five  years  on  one  cow,  and  consequently  a 
total  profit  on  the  two  cows  during  the  ten 
years  of  $250.    (See  Agriculturist  for  Feb.,  p.  54.) 

A  Cortland  Co.  farmer  writes  that  I  have 
made  a  mistake — that  the  profit  on  the  old  cow 
is  $210,  and  on  the  young  cow  $125,  and  that 
consequently  the  present  system  of  keeping  cows 
until  they  are  used  up  is  more  profitable  than 
of  turning  them  off  at  an  earlier  age  for  beef. 
He  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  two  cows  instead  of  one.  The  profit  in  the 
ten  years  is  just  double  what  he  supposes.  There 
is  no  mistake,  except  that  the  profit  on  the 
young  cow  is  $130  instead  of  $125,  and  conse- 
quently $260  instead  of  $250,  a  mistake  which 
adds  ten  dollars  to  t  lie  strength  of  the  argument. 
I  was  very  careful  not  to  overestimate  the  prof- 
its of  the  new  system.  I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  greater  advantages  than  those  which 
we  claimed.  With  beef  at  famine  prices  it  seems 
a  pity  to  keep  a  cow  until  there  is  nothing  left 
of  her  but  skin  and  bones. 

The  same  writer  says:  "Some  other  ideas 
of  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  February  No.  differ 
from  what  I  believe  dairymen  around  here  hold 
to,  as  when  he  says:  'It  takes  more  food  to 
produce  a  pound  of  cheese  than  a  pound  of 
beef.'  I  cannot  say  he  is  mistaken,  as  I  have  not 
tested  it."  He  then  asks  if  the  cow  that  pro- 
duced 600  lbs.  of  cheese  in  a  year  would  pro- 
duce more  than  600  lbs.  of  beef  with  the  same 
food.  Probably  not.  But  a  cow  with  equally 
good  digestive  organs,  that  is  so  constituted 
that  all  the  food  shall  be  changed  into  beef 
instead  of  into  cheese,  will  gain  a  good  deal 
more  than  600  lbs.  in  live  weight. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  cow  that  will  produce 
600  lbs.  of  cheese  in  a  year.  Such  a  cow  must 
necessarily  eat  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  she  is  in 
high  condition,  and  as  thin  as  a  shadow  at  the 
end  of  it.  In  other  words,  although  the  season 
may  not  last  over  eight  months,  the  food  of  the 
whole  year  is  used  to  produce  the  600  lbs.  of 
cheese,  and  the  calf.  The  flesh  and  fat  she  had 
stored  up  during  the  winter  would  all  find  then- 
way  to  the  milk-pail  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Sheldon's  Short-horn  calf  weighed  at 
6  months  old,  652  lbs. ;  at  9  months  old,  928  lbs.; 
at  12  months,  1,216  lbs.,  and  at  18  months,  1,806 
lbs.  Of  course  this  is  an  extraordinary  animal — ■ 
but  so  is  also  the  cow  that  will  give  600  lbs.  of 
cheese  in  a  year.  Both  have  splendid  digestive 
organs,  and  both  unquestionably  had  all  the 
food  they  could  digest  and  convert  into  beef  or 
cheese.  Had  this  animal  been  killed  at  twelve 
months  old,  he  would  have  dressed  at  least  800 
lbs.  And  you  must  recollect  that  in  the  case  of 
the  cow  the  machine  for  converting  the  food 
into  cheese  is  already  made — aud  it  required  at 


least  three  years  feeding  to  get  the  machine  in 
running  order.  But  this  yearling  Short-horn 
made  nearly  the  whole  of  his  own  machine  as 
he  went  along,  and   turned  off  800  lbs.  of  beef. 

But  of  course  such  facts  as  these  prove  noth- 
ing. They  are  not  comparative.  The  main 
reason  for  supposing  that  a  pound  of  cheese  re- 
quires more  food  for  its  production  than  a  pound 
of  beef  is  this.  Beef  is  derived  from  the  blood 
of  the  animal,  and  so  is  cheese.  Their  origin  is 
identical, and  composition  very  similar.  But  there 
is  far  less  water  in  cheese  than  there  is  in  beef. 

A  first-class  American  cheese  analysed  by  Dr. 

Voelcker   contained    in   one    hundred    parts : 

Water 27.29 

Butter 35.41 

Casein 25.87 

Milk  sugar,   lactic  acid,  and  extractive  matters 6.21 

Mineral  matters,  (Ash) 5.22 

Lawes  &  Gilbert  give  the  composition  of  the 

carcass  of  a  fat  calf,  a  half  fat  ox,  aud  of  a  fat  ox  : 

Fat  ox. 
45.60 

34.80 


n.so 

5.50 


15.00 
4.55 


Fat  calf.  Half  fat  ox. 

Water 02.30  54.00 

Fat 16.60  22.60 

Nitrogenous       I  16m 

ci  impounds.     \ 

Mineral  matter  /  ,  ,~ 

(Ash).  f  4-4S 

Look  at  these  figures  and  tell  me  which  would 
require  the  most  food  to  produce  it,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  beef? 
Take  the  half  fat  ox,  (which  is  the  condition  in 
which  most  of  our  cattle  are  slaughtered),  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  beef  contains  twice  as 
much  water  as  the  cheese.  If  there  was  no  wa- 
ter in  the  cheese,  and  no  water  in  the  beef,  the 
composition  per  cent  would  be  as  follows : 
Cheese.       Beef. 

Fat  or  Butter 4854  49 

Nitrogenous  compounds  or  Casein 35tj  883f 

Sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 8'4        none. 

The  beef  contains  a  little  more  fat  than  the 
cheese,  and  some  3  per  cent  more  nitrogenous 
matter,  but  the  cheese  has  8'|j  per  cent  sugar,  etc. 

Looking  at  these  figures  as  they  stand,  one 
would  say  that  it  took  about  as  much  food  to 
make  a  pound  of  dried  beef  as  a  pound  of  dried 
cheese.  But  we  do  notsell  beef  and  cheese  in  this 
chemically  dry  condition.  As  ordinarily  sold, 
the  cheese  contains  only  about  half  as  much 
water  as  the  beef.  The  cow  that  makes  600  lbs. 
of  cheese  in  a  year  has  as  much  fat  and  nitro- 
genous matter  extracted  from  her  blood  as 
wmild  make  about  900  lbs.  of  beef.  And  that 
this  is  all  derived  from  the  food  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, no  sane  man  will  question.  It  takes, 
therefore,  more  food  to  produce  a  pound  of 
cheese  than  a  pound  of  beef. 

The  same  writer  thinks  it  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose "that  enriching  the  land  either  by  hoeing 
or  manuring,  causes  it  to  grow  richer  grass." 
He  thinks  "2  tons  of  hay  from  two  acres  is 
worth  more  than  2  tons  from  one  acre."  Some- 
times it  is,  and  sometimes  it  is  not.  It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  land  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  grass.  Two  tons  of  timothy  from  two 
acres  of  upland  would  be  worth  more  than  two 
tons  of  sedges,  weeds,  rushes,  and  coarse  grass, 
from  one  acre  of  rich,  swampy  land.  So  fur  he 
is  right.  But  this  does  not  touch  the  point. 
Take  a  field  of  good,  dry  upland.  Let  half  of 
it  be  enriched  by  thorough  cultivation  and  ma- 
nuring, and  the  grass  on  this  half  will  be  sweet- 
er and  more  nutritious  than  on  the  other  half. 
Top-dress  an  acre  or  two  of  pasture  land  with 
some  rich,  well-rotted  manure.  It  will  bring  in 
finer  grasses  and  thicken  the  sward,  and  the 
cows  will  very  soon  tell  you  which  grass  they 
like  best.  They  will  not  touch  the  other  grass 
as  long  as  a  bite  can  be  obtained  on  the  top- 
dressed  portion. 

This  man  is  hard  to  please.    He  thinks  every- 


thing I  said  in  the  February  No.  is  "  faulty." 
lie  cannot  see  why  high  farming  is  any  more 
necessary  or  profitable  on  high-priced  land  than 
on  cheap  land.  He  thinks  "good  farming  pays 
the  best  anywhere."  But  we  were  not  talking 
about  good  fanning,  but  high  farming.  If  he 
had  written  :  "  My  idea  i3  that  high  farming 
pays  best  anywhere,"  he  would  have  met  the 
case.  And  if  he  had  thought  a  moment,  he 
would  have  seen  that  this  proposition  is  not  true. 

Good  farming  is  sometimes  high  farming  and 
sometimes  not.  Plowing  under  a  crop  of  clover 
for  wheat  is  frequently  good  farming,  but  it  is 
anything  but  high  farming.  Summer-fallowing 
is  often  the  best  and  cheapest  iriy  of  cleaning 
and  enriching  land,  and  in  such  a  case  is  good 
farming,  but  it  is  never  high  farming.  High 
farming  would  summer-fallow  the  land  and 
have  a  heavy  crop  growing  at  the  same 
time.  The  market  gardens  around  New 
York  afford  excellent  examples  of  high  farm- 
ing. Read  Henderson's  interesting  book  on 
"Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  how  much  produce  can  bo  raised  on  an 
acre  of  land.  They  employ  a  working  capital 
of  $300  an  acre  ;  underdraiu  thoroughly;  use 
from  50  to  100  tons  of  manure  on  each  acre  every 
year ;  have  two,  three,  and  four  crops  in  suc- 
cession during  the  season  on  the  same  land ; 
never  let  a  weed  show  itself;  pay  from  $100  to 
$300  an  acre  rent  and  taxes,  and  make  a  hand- 
some profit  besides.  This  is  high  farming. 
They  have  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the 
land,  and  they  must  farm  high,  or  not  farm  at 
all.  They  could  not  afford  to  let  their  land  lie 
idle  a  year  in  order  that  they  might  summer- 
fallow  or  plow  under  a  crop  of  clover.  Where 
land  is  worth  only  $50  an  acre,  we  can  afford  to 
adopt  a  Blower  method  of  enriching  it  than 
when  it  is  worth  $500,  or  even  $200  per  acre. 

He  quotes  my  remark  :  "  You  can  afford  to 
pay  more  for  manure  that  will  double  the  crops 
on  land  worth  $150  per  acre,  than  on  land  worth 
only  $50,"  and  asks  "Why  so?  If  doubling 
the  crops  on  good  farms  is  profitable,  why  not 
on  poor  ones  equally  so  ?"  Why  not  stick  to 
the  proposition  ?  He  should  say,  "  If  doubling 
the  crops  on  land  worth  $150  an  acre,  by  using 
400  lbs.  of  guano  costing  $20,  is  profitable,  why 
not  on  a  farm  worth  only  $50  an  acre?" 

Had  be  put  the  question  in  this  form  be  might 
have  discovered  a  reason.  You  can  afford  to 
spend  more  time  in  order  to  double  the  interest 
on  $150  than  to  double  it  on  $50.  Mark  you,  I 
did  not  say  the  Herkimer  Co.  dairy  farms  were 
worth  $150  to  $200  an  acre.  I  only  said  if  such 
was  the  case  it  would  pay  better  to  adopt  high 
farming  than  it  would  on  land  worth  only  $50 
per  acre.  I  can  afford  to  spend  $30  an  acre  in 
underdraining  my  farm  in  Western  New  York, 
but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  $30  an  acre 
can  be  profitably  spent  in  draining  a  farm  in  a 
section  of  Iowa,  where  good,  dry  land  could  be 
bought  for  $10  an  acre.  Where  corn  is  worth 
$1.25  a  bushel  it  may  pay  to  expend  25  cents  a 
bushel  in  grinding  and  cooking  it  for  the  hogs, 
but  where  corn  is  worth  only  35  or  40  cents  a 
bushel  it  would  hardly  pay  to  expend  25  cents 
a  bushel  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  just  sold  15  tons  of  straw  to  the  paper 
men  for  $150— they  drawing  it  themselves — and 
the  Deacon  says  he  met  Peart,  the  butcher, 
yesterday,  who  told  him  that  lie  "was  going  to 
get  some  one  to  write  an  article  for  the  papers 
giving  me  'Hail  Columbia '  for  preaching  one 
thing  and  practising  another." 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  editor !  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
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sell  straw.  Better  buy  oil-cake,  aud  feed  stock 
enough  in  the  winter  to  consume  all  the  straw, 
hay,  corn  stalks,  etc.,  on  the  farm.  This  is  what 
I  preach,  ami  this  is  what  I  practise  as  far  as  I 
can.  I  have  laid  out  over  $3000  in  the  purchase 
of  oil-cake,  bone-dust,  and  other  manures,  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  have  not  sold,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  a  ton  of  straw,  or  hay,  or  corn 
stalks  before.  To  feed  nothing  but  straw  to 
stock  is  bad  economy,  and  to  rot  it  down  for 
manure  is  no  better.  Straw  itself  is  not  worth 
over  $3  per  ton  for  manure.  And  as  one  ton  of 
straw  will  make  in  the  spring  of  the  year  four 
tons  of  so-called  manure,  and  as  it  costs  about 
50  cmts  a  ton  to  draw  it.  out  and  spread  it,  it 
only  nets  you,  when  fed  out  alone  or  rotted 
down,  about  $1  a  ton.  I  had  about  30  tons  of 
straw.  Fed  out  alone  or  rotted  down  it  would 
make  120  tons  of  manure.  After  deducting  the 
expense  of  filling,  hauling,  and  spreading,  it  nets 
me  <>n  the  land,  $30.  Now  sell  half  the  straw 
for  $100  and  buy  three  tons  of  oil-cake  to  feed 
out  with  the  other  half,  and  you  would  have 
about  seventy  tons  of  manure.  The  manure 
from  the  fifteen  tons  of  straw  is  worth,  say  $15, 
and  from  the  three  tonsof  oil-cake,  $00,  or$105. 
It  will  cost  $35  to  draw  and  spread  it,  and  will 
thus  net  on  the  land  $70.  So  far  as  the  manure 
question  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  far  better 
to  sell  half  your  straw  and  buy  oil-cake  with  the 
money  than  to  feed  it  out  alone — and  I  think  it 
is  also  far  better  for  the  stock.  Of  course,  it 
■would  be  better  for  the  farm  not  to  sell  any  of 
the  straw,  and  to  buy  six  tons  of  oil-cake  to  feed 
out  with  it,  but  those  of  us  who  are  short  of 
capital  must  be  content  to  bring  up  our  land  by 
slow  degrees.  Last  fall,  if  I  could  have  met 
with  a  nice  thrifty  lot  of  grade  short-horn  steers, 
coining  three  years  old,  and  had  had  the  money, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  paid 
to  have  given  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound  for 
them,  and  bought  oil-cake  to  feed  them  in  con- 
nection with  my  coarse  fodder  and  clover  hay. 
They  would  have  brought  ten  cents  a  pound 
this  spring.  They  would  have  paid  handsomely 
for  the  oil-cake  and  hay,  and  something  for  the 
straw,  besides  furnishing  a  grand  lot  of  rich  ma- 
nure. But  even  if  I  had  had  the  money,  the  grade 
short-horns  are  not  to  be  mat  with  in  this  section, 
and  so  I  did  the  best  thing  I  could.  If  my  oil- 
cake and  clover  hay  manure  does  not  tell  next 
year  on  the  wheat  crop,  I  will  revise  my  cal- 
culations as  to  its  value.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
pense of  drawing  it  out,  oil-cake  and  half  clover 
hay  and  half  straw  will  make  manure  that  is 
worth  at  least  six  times  as  much  money  as 
manure  made  from  straw  alone. 


Geddes  and  I  do  not  differ  as  much  as  you 
suppose.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  we  differ  at 
all.  He  has  for  many  years  been  an  earnest 
advocate  for  growing  clover  as  a  renovating 
crop.  He  thinks  it  by  far  the  cheapest  manure 
that  can  be  obtained  in  this  section.  I  agree 
with  him  most  fully  in  all  these  particulars. 
He  formed  his  opinion  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation. I  derived  mine  from  the  Rotham- 
stead  experiments.  And  the  more  I  see  of 
practical  farming,  the  more  am  I  satisfied  of 
their  truth.  Clover  is  unquestionably  tlie  great 
renovating  crop  of  American  agriculture.  A 
crop  of  clover  equal  to  two  tons  of  hay,  when 
plowed  under  will  furnish  more  ammonia  to 
the  soil  than  twenty  tons  of  straw-made  ma- 
nure, drawn  out  fresh  and  wet  in  the  spring,  or 
than  twelve  tons  of  our  ordinary  barn-yard 
manure.    No  wonder  Mr.  Geddos  and  other  in- 


telligent farmers  recommend  plowing  under 
clover  as  manure.  I  differ  from  them  in  no  re- 
spect except  this :  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  plow  clover  under  in  the  green  state 
in  order  to  get  its  fertilizing  effect;  but,  if  made 
into  hay,  and  this  hay  is  fed  to  animals,  and  all 
the  manure  carefully  saved,  and  returned  to  the 
land,  there  need  be  comparatively  little  loss. 
The  animals  will  seldom  take  out  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  nitrogen  furnished  in 
the  food— and  less  still  of  mineral  matter.  I 
advocate  growing  all  the  clover  you  possibly 
cau — so  does  Mr.  Geddes.  He  says,  plow  it  under 
for  manure.  So  say  I — unless  you  can  make 
more  from  feeding  out  the  clover  hay,  than  will 
pay  you  for  waiting  a  year,  and  for  cutting  and 
curing  the  clover  and  drawing  back  the  manure. 
If  you  plow  it  under,  you  are  sure  of  it.  There 
is  no  loss.  In  feeding  it  out,  you  may  lose  more 
or  less  from  leaching,  and  injurious  fermentation. 
But,  of  course,  you  need  not  lose  anything,  ex- 
cept the  little  that  is  retained  in  the  flesh,  or 
wool,  or  milk  of  the  animals.  As  things  are, 
on  many  farms  (including,  it  may  be,  my  own) 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  plow  under  the  clover  for 
manure  at  once.  As  things  ought  to  be,  it  is  a 
most  wasteful  practice.  If  you  know  how  to 
feed  out  the  hay  to  advantage,  and  take  pains  to 
save  the  manure  (and  to  add  to  its  value  by 
feeding  oil-cake  with  it)  it  is  far  better  to  mow 
your  clover,  once  for  hay,  and  once  for  seed, 
than  to  plow  it  under.  Buy  oil-cake  with  the 
money  got  from  the  seed,  and  growing  clover 
seed  will  not  injure  the  land. 

Some  good  wheat  growers  in  this  county 
mow  their  clover  the  first  year  for  hay  and  for 
seed,  and  the  next  year  pasture  it  till  the  middle 
of  August  or  the  1st  of  September,  and  then 
plow  it  up  and  sow  wheat,  without  any  previous 
cultivation,  and  little,  if  any,  harrowing.  They 
say  they  get  better  Mediterranean  wheat  in  this 
way  than  if  the  land  was  plowed  in  June  or 
Jul}',  and  "summer-fallowed."  The  straw  is 
stouter  and  the  grain  yields  better.  If  your 
land  is  clear  and  in  good  heart,  I  do  not  see 
why  this  is  not  an  excellent  plan.  Wheat  re- 
quires a  firm  foothold,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  we  not  unfreqnently  get  the  surface  soil,  on 
light  land,  too  loose  aud  mellow.  The  time  to 
clean  and  mellow  the  land  for  wheat  is  when  it 
is  in  corn,  two  or  three  years  previous.  The 
Norfolk  or  Four  Course  System  of  Rotation, 
almost  universal  on  the  lighter  soils  of  England 
is:  1st,  Turnips;  2nd,  Barley,  seeded  with 
clovers;  3rd,  clover,  hay  or  pasture;  4th,  wheat. 
The  labor  is  nearly  all  spent  in  preparing  the 
land  for  the  turnip  crop.  It  is  frequently  plow- 
ed four  times,  and  cultivated,  harrowed  and 
rolled  repeatedly.  Barle}'  is  sown  as  early  as 
the  land  can  be  plowed,  and  got  into  good  work- 
ing order.  The  clovers  are  sown  and  harrow- 
ed in  with  a  light  harrow,  aud  the  roller  i3 
passed  over  the  field  when  the  barley  is  an  inch 
or  so  high.  Wheat  is  sown  on  the  clover  sod 
immediately  after  it  is  plowed.  "When  sown 
broadcast,  the  land  is  not  even  harrowed,  but  the 
seed  is  sown  on  the  furrows  as  left  by  the  plow. 

If  our  land  was  rich  enough,  and  we  treated 
corn  as  a  "  fallow  crop,"  cultivating  it  until  the 
soil  was  as  mellow  as  an  ash  heap,  we  might 
adopt  the  same  system.  Sow  the  corn  stubble 
with  barley,  and  seed  down  heavily  with  clover. 
Pasture  it  but  little,  if  any,  in  the  fall,  after  the 
barley  is  harvested.  Pasture  it  the  next  sum- 
mer with  sheep  till  the  1st  of  September.  Plow 
and  sow  wheat  at  once.  Seed  down  the  wheat 
again  with  clover.    Mow  it  for  hay  and  for  seed 


t ho  next  year.  Then  manure  heavily  and  plant 
corn.  The  success  of  such  a  rotation  will  de- 
pend on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  corn 
13  cultivated.  Generally  our  barley  stubbles  are 
overrun  with  weeds,  and  for  this  reason  we  do 
not  more  frequently  seed  down  with  barley. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  a  seeded  down 
barley  stubble  infested  with  weeds,  is  to  run  the 
mowing  machine  over  it,  and  shave  off  the 
stubble,  weeds,  etc.,  close  to  the  ground.  I 
adopted  this  plan  last  fall  on  my  wheat  stubble, 
on  some  sandy  knolls,  that  were  full  of  thistles. 
It  has  checked  them  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
clover  to  get  the  start  of  them  this  spring,  and  I 
think  it  will  smother  them  out.  The  mowing 
machine  is  not  appreciated  as  a  means  of 
destroying  weeds  as    fully  as    it    should    be. 


Imaginary  Diseases,  and  Grub  in  the  Head. 

Could  we  have  a  report  of  all  the  diseases  of 
which  our  domestic  animals  die,  made  out  by 
their  owners,  the  list  would  be  a  very  instruc- 
tive oue.  A  few  days  since  we  were  soberly 
assured  by  a  farmer  that  be  had  lost  two  horses 
from  feeding  them  corn  stalks  in  the  winter. 
We  imagine  it  would  be  very  hard  to  kill  a 
horse  with  as  many  corn  stalks  as  he  could  eat. 
Among  the  '•  archives"  at  the  Agriculturist 
office  we  have  many  sure  cures  for  horn-ail,  and 
we  have  hardly  a  doubt  but  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  our  readers  might  be  induced  to 
testify  that  their  cattle  had  died  of  this  disease. 
The  temperature  of  the  horns  indicates  in  a 
measure  the  health  of  the  animal.  If  the  horns 
are  hot,  it  is  feverish  ;  if  cold,  there  is  a  lack  of 
circulation — but  of  all  parts  of  the  body  they  are 
probably  least  liable  to  be  affected  by  disease. 
Wc  even  doubt  if  they  are  ever  primarily  affect- 
ed. Very  much  the  same  is  true  of  sheep  dying 
of  grub  in  the  head.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  distress  caused  by  these  parasites.  The  gad- 
fly causes  great  distress  when  it  deposits  its  eggs 
on  the  nose  of  the  sheep  after  midsummer. 
The  larva  which  soon  hatches  annoys  the  ani- 
mal intensely  when  it  ascends  the  nostril,  aud 
in  spring  the  mature  larvte  make  the  poor  ani- 
mals nearly  wild  and  crazy  wdien  they  leave 
their  homes  in  the  cavities  of  the  head,  and 
descending  through  the  nostrils,  come  away — 
to  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  in  about  two 
months  to  reappear  as  perfect  gad-flies.  A  cor- 
respondent, using  the  signature  "Hermon,"  hav- 
ing 15  years'  experience,  has  sent  us  some  sen- 
sible notions  on  this  subject,  which  we  give: 

"The  nearly  universal  theory  of  grub-gener- 
ation is  undoubtedly  correct.  And  it  is  also 
true  that  nearly  every  sheep  has  grubs  in  the 
spring  ;  as  may  be  proved  by  dissecting  the 
heads  of  slaughtered  sheep.  Yet,  who  ever 
knew  of  a  flock  of  sheep  being  attacked  by  the 
disease  called  grub  in  the  bead  while  they  were 
being  fattened  for  the  butcher  ?  Towards  spring, 
when  they  have  lost  much  flesh,  from  scanty 
food  or  lack  of  shelter,  and  sometimes  both, 
the  sheep  will  die.  Then  the  farmer  takes  bis 
ax,  and  splits  the  skull,  where, sure  enough,  he 
finds  the  grub.  This  removes  all  doubt  about 
the  disease,  and  excuses  him  from  all  neglect, 
for  '  the  grub  is  incurable.'  Now,  if  this  same 
man  should  have  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  and  the. 
heads  should  be  found  to  contain  grubs  also, 
would  he  say  the  disease,  or  the  clogs,  were  at 
fault  ?  Sheep  in  reasonable  condition  in  the  fall, 
and  kept  thriving  through  the  winter,  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  said  to  die  of  the  grub.  The  more  severely 
a  sheep  is  afflicted  by  them,  the  more  liable  it  is 
to  become  even  worse  the  next  winter.     Hence 
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the  'wisdom  of  the  advice  of  an  excellent  breed- 
er, not  to  -winter  a  sheep  again,  that  has  once 
fallen  off  badly.  The  appearance  of  a  chronic 
catarrh  is  often  the  result  of  grubs,  producing 
a  constant  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining 
the  cavities  of  the  head.  If  sheep  are  seen  to 
droop  or  show  other  symptoms  of  failing  vigor, 
they  should  be  put  on  the  '  pension  list '  at  once, 
and  receive,  in  company  with  others  of  their 
class,  the  most  palatable  and  nourishing  food  at 
command.  This  treatment,  if  seasonably  at- 
tended to,  ■will  cure  the  'grub,'  if  the  sheep  is  not 
one  that  has  become  obnoxious  to  the  disease, 
by  former  attacks,  through  'which  the  ani- 
mals constitution  was  weakened  by  its  efforts 
to  expel  the  enemy.  A  sheep  once  on  the 
'pension  list'  should  never  be  wintered  again." 


Home-made  Tools. 

A  farmer  ought  to  be  a  tolerable  mechanic, 
and  make,  as  well  as  mend,  a  great  many 
things.  Rainy  day  work  is  often  advantageous- 
ly that  of  the  jack-plane  and  drawing-knife. 

Harrows  are  frequently  home-made — and  we 
have  seen  some  very  good  ones  cheaply  made 
and  outlasting  two  or  three  of  those  made  at  the 
factory.  The  temptation  on  the  farm  is  to 
make  tools  too  heavy.  In  purchasing,  the  temp- 
tation is  to  spend  little,  and  so  not  secure  a  first- 
rate  article.  The  harrows  made  of  a  natural 
crotch  are  rarely  seen  nowadays,  but  still  in 
their  day  were  not  to  be  despised.  Good  crotch- 
es for  an  "A"  harrow  are  hard  to  find.  Mr. 
R.  T.  Smith,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
drawing  of  a  harrow  without  the  cross  beam. 
The  construction  is  obvious  from  the  figure. 
The  bolts  are  both  necessary,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  head  opening,  but  to  stop  any 
tendency  to  twist.     They  are  five-eighths  iron 


Fig.  1. — harrow  witnouT  the  cross  beam. 


bolts  with  nuts.  The  shorter  and  front  one 
passes  through  the  strap-staple,  on  which  is  the 
draft  ring.  The  teeth  may  be  of  iron  or  of 
wood;  if  the  latter,  l'|  ■  inch  oak  pins  are  best. 
Holes  should  be  bored  diagonally  in  the  ends  of 
the  harrow,  to  receive  the  ends  of  a  bent  pole 
reaching  conveniently  high  for  the  plowman  to 
lift  the  harrow  by  without  stooping.  Harrows 
are  much  used  nowadays  for  giving  potatoes 
and  corn  the  first  one  or  two  hoeings.  The 
cross  piece  in  an  "A"  harrow  is  iu  the  way  in 


Fig.  2.— WHrFFLETREE. 


hoeing  corn,  the  front  part  of  the  implement 
running  usually  high  enough  to  clear  the  plants. 
In  the  one  figured  this  difficulty  is  obviated.  In 
hoeing  corn  the  front  tooth  is  always  removed. 
Whifflctrces. — It  is  usually  quite  as  well  to  buy 
whiffletrees  as  to  make  them ;  but  very  good 
ones  may  be  very  easily  made  altogether  of 


wood,  except  the  clevis.  The  one  shown  in  fig.  2 
is  of  1 '54-inch  ash,  with  a  s|i-inch  hole  near  each 
end  to  take  a  rope  trace.  A  form  more  con- 
venient, because  adapted  either  to  leather  or 


Fig.  3.—  WTUFFLETREE. 


chain  traces,  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  the  trace  hooks 
being  attached  to  iron  bands.  Fig.  4  represents 
a  very  strong  whiffletree.  Eyes  in  which  to 
fasten  trace  hooks  are  made  iu  the  ends  of  an 
iron  rod  of  suitable  length  and  strength,  an  eye 
or  loop  is  made  iu  the  centre,  and  the  rod  riveted, 
as  shown.  The  ends  of  the  rod  are  either  bent 
a  little  and  braced  apart  by  a  stout  piece  of 
oak  wood,  being  let  into  grooves  in  the  wood 
and  held  by  staples,  or  made  with  eyes  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  wooden  brace.  In  the 
former  case,  shown  in  the  cut,  the  brace  should 
have  a  bolt  through  each  end,  to  prevent  splitting. 
In  this  form  lightness  is   consistent  with  great 


Fig.  4. — WHIFFLETREE. 

strength.    The  size  of  both  iron  and  brace  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  draft  likely  to  be  applied. 


Faots  in  Shad  Hatching. 

■ — • — 
The  experiment  of  Seth  Green,  in  hatching 
shad  at  Hadley  Falls,  last  season,  brought  out 
several  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
ova  of  this  fish.  First:  The  eggs  need  river 
water  to  hatch  iu.  He  first  tried  his  experiment 
in  a  brook,  where  the  water  was  13°  too  cold, 
and  failed.  Second :  In  the  river,  where  the 
temperature  was  about  70",  the  eggs  hatched  in 
60  hours.  Eggs  have  been  hatched  in  a  bottle,  in 
a  warmer  temperature,  in  48  hours.  Third :  By 
tilting  his  boxes,  so  as  to  expose  only  the  wire 
gauze  bottom  to  the  current,  he  hatched  almost 
every  egg;  only  seven  failing  to  hatch  in  one 
lot  of  10,000.  Fourth :  With  the  utmost  care, 
he  could  hatch  on  the  natural  river-bed  only 
two  percent  of  the  eggs — a  fact  most  significant 
of  the  enormous  loss  in  the  natural  method. 
Fifth :  The  young  fry  make  directly  for  the 
maiu  current  of  the  river.  Young  trout,  much 
more  hardy  than  shad  in  after  life,  skulk  under 
rocks  and  banks,  helpless  and  almost  too  weak 
to  move  for  forty  days.  Sixth :  Young  shad 
are  armed  with  teeth  and  devour  one  another, 
although  the  adults  have  smooth  jaws.  This 
fact  has  been  relied  upon  to  prove  that  "  sea 
shad,"  a  fish  caught  with  the  hook  along  the 
mouths  of  creeks  and  coves  of  L.  I.  Sound,  in 
the  fall,  are  a  distinct  variety.  They  weigh 
from  one  to  three  pounds,  and,  to  the  careless 
observer,  look  like  the  river  fish.  Are  they  the 
yearling  shad  ?  Who  can  tell  us  ?  The  brief  pe- 
riod of  incubation  required  for  the  eggs  of  this 
fish  would  indicate  its  rapid  development  and 
early  decay.  It  is  disputed  at  what  age  the 
shad  matures  its  spawn,  and  returns  to  the 
rivers  to  breed.  If  the  "  sea  shad,"  that  take 
the  hook,  are  identical  with  the  river  species, 
they  are  probably  the  fish  in  their  second  year, 
about  half  grown.  At  two  years  old,  they  reach 
maturity,  and  begin  to  breed.  With  the  inter- 
est that  is  awakened  by  these  experiments,  it  can- 
not be  long  before  these  questions  are  settled. 


These  facts,  established  in  the  operations  of 
last  year,  demonstrate  the  entire  success  and 
economy  of  the  efforts  made  in  New  England 
to  restock  their  rivers  with  fish.  Fish  of  any 
variety  can  be  artificially  bred  in  any  desirable 
quantity,  and  turned  into  the  streams  where 
they  are  to  grow.  Man  has  in  a  measure  control 
of  these  migratory  fish,  and  with  suitable  legis- 
lation can  make  their  enormous  fecundity  tribu- 
tary to  his  support.  The  economy  of  the 
artificial  over  the  natural  method  is  much 
greater  than  we  had  supposed.  It  is  nearly  as 
fifty  to  one.  Every  river  can  be  stocked  with 
fish,  at  small  cost,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its 
capacity  to  nourish  them.  It  will  not  cost  so 
much  to  hatch  a  million  of  salmon  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  as  it  does  to  raise  a 
single  calf  upon  its  banks.  The  finest  varieties 
of  fish  ought  to  be  the  cheapest  food  in  the 
market,  and  cannot  fail  to  be,  if  all  our  States 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  encourage  artificial  breeding. 


Thatching  with  Straw. 


Thatch  makes  a  very  serviceable  and  eco- 
nomical roof  when  well  put  on.  It  is  highly  pic- 
turesque, easily  repaired,  and  usually  requires 
no  outlay  of  money,  which  with  many  farmers 
is  a  great  advantage.  The  mode  of  making  a 
thatch  roof  followed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
is  very  simple.  1  inch  x  l'|a  inch  strips  of  wood 
(a,  a,  a,  figs.  1  and  2,)  are  nailed  upon  the  raft- 
ers about  12  to  14  inches  apart,  one  strip  being 
at  the  very  end  of  the  rafters  at  the  eaves.  Rye 
straw  is  ordinarily  used,  because  it  is  long  and 
stiff.  It  is  sprinkled  and  turned,  to  become 
uniformly  moist ;  long,  straight  armfuls  are  se- 
lected by  handfuls,  and  the  first  course  is  laid, 
beginning  at  the  eaves.  The  huts  rest  upon  the 
lowermost  strip,  and  project  over  it.  A  set  of 
light  poles  (b,  b,  b,  figs,  land  2,)  are  provided, 
one  of  which  is  placed  upon  the  course  of  straw, 
and  when  enough  has  been  laid,  the  pole  is 
bound  down  to  the  strip  beneath  it  at  short 
intervals,  according  to  the  stiffness  of  the 
pole.  This  binding  is  usually  done  with  split 
oak  withes  about  30  inches  long,  three-eightks 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  scant  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  well  soaked  before  using.  These  withes 
have  one  end  sharpened,  and  an  assistant  passes 
each  one  up  through  the  thatch  from  below ;  fte 
thatcher  turns  it,  and  puttiug  it  over  the  pole, 


Fig.  1. — THATCHING. 

passes  it  back  again,when  it  is  drawn  tight,  aided 
by  pressure  from  above,  twisted  and  one  end 
tucked.  The  top  layersare  lapped,  and  the  upper 
poles  exposed  to  the  weather ;  these  should  be 
bound  with  "galvanized"  iron  or  copper  wire.  It 
has  been  customary  of  late  years  to  depart  from 
the  old-fashioned  practice  of  using  oak  strips 
for  binding  thatch,  and  to  employ  tarred  rope 
yarn,  which  is  drawn  back  and  forth  through 
the  straw  with  a  wooden  needle,  but  time  proves 
this  to  be  unreliable,  as  it  rots  long  before  the 
withes  do.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that  wire 
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would  be  far  better  than  either,  though  a  little 
more  expensive.  There  is  a  thatch  roof  on  the 
knn  adjoining  that  of  the  writer,  which  has 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OP  THATCH-ROOF. 

been  laid  more  than  20  years,  and  having  had  a 
little  patching  recently,  is  good  now.  The  en- 
gravings represent  the  layers  of  straw  very  dis- 
tinct, for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  manner  of 
putting  them  on.  When  finished,  the  thatch 
presents  nearly  an  uniform  surface,  the  eaves  are 
clipped  evenly,  and  the  whole  roof  raked  down. 
There  is  a  great  necessity  for  making  the  thatch 
of  even  thickness.  The  irregularities  of  one  lay- 
er are  counterbalanced  in  a  measure  by  those 
above  and  below  it,  but  care  shculd  be  taken  to 
have  one  about  as  thick  as  another ;  and  it  is 
desirable,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  that  the 
itraw  should  be  nearly  of  an  uniform  length. 


Native  Cattle. 

We  talk  about  native  cattle ;  if  by  this  we 
understand  mongrels,  nondescripts,  or  mixtures 
of  the  run-out  blood  of  various  breeds,  then  the 
name  is  misused.  We  should  say  "  common 
cattle."  If  we  use  the  name  rightly,  it  would 
indicate  that  climate,  feed,  and  treatment,  had 
influenced  the  common  stock  of  cattle,  so  that 
those  of  a  particular  district  had  become  in 
many  points  very  similar.  This  is  not  the 
case,so  far  as  we  know,  anywhere  in  this  country, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  we  al- 
most wonder  at  it.  There  was  a  time,  a  few 
years  since,  when  it  seemed  as  if  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  such  native  breeds  developed  in 
various  parts  of  our  country ;  but  the  general 
dissemination  of  the  improved  British  breeds  has, 
we  think,  broken  up  any  foundations  of  new 
breeds  which  might  have  been  laid.  The  red 
cattle  of  Connecticut  now  have  almost  all  a 
dash  of  North  Devon  blood,  introduced  within 
forty  years ;  but  previous  to  that  the  cattle  hav- 
ing come  from  the  south  of  England,  where 
the  prevalent  color  of  the  native  breeds  is  red, 
and  having  been  bred  with  some  intelligence, 
had  preserved  their  color  and  improved  in  form, 
so  that,  though  differing  essentially  from  any 
pure  English  breed,  they  yet  agreed  quite  as  well 
among  themselves  as  some  recognized  breeds. 

Throughout  the  older  Northern  States  cattle 
have  been  bred  for  years  for  milk  and  veal  more 
than  for  beef,  and  yet  our  common  cows  have 
never  been  reliable  as  milkers.  It  has  even  be- 
come proverbial  that  a  good  cow's  heifer  calves 
were  rarely  equal  to  their  dam,  although  bulls 
coming  of  famous  milkers  were  more  frequently 
getters  of  good  milch  stock.  Famous  milkers 
are  always  to  be  found  among  the  so-called 
"  Natives,"  and  if  one  wished  to  establish  a  fine 
dairy  herd,  his  best  plan  has  been,  and  still  is,  to 
select  through  the  country  these  deep  milkers 
wherever  he  can  find  them — and  yet  the  main- 
tenance of  the  herd  from  males  of  his  own 
breeding  has  been  always  attended  with  disap- 
pointment, and  its  deterioration  in  good  points. 


The  same  result  has  been  obtained  in  regard 
to  breeding  for  beef,  for  it  was  not  until  the  in- 
troduction of  the  improved  British  breeds, 
Devons,Short-horns,and  Herefords.that  uniform 
excellence  of  quality,  rapid  growth,  and  econo- 
my of  feeding,  could  be  predicated  with  any- 
thing like  the  certainty  with  which  we  now 
raise  grade  cattle  for  beef,  notwithstanding,  the 
immediate  progeny  of  certain  animals  occasion- 
ally resembled  their  sires  or  dams  in  early  matu- 
rity, easy  fattening,  and  excellence  of  the  beef. 

We  present  these  facts  in  order  to  enforce  the 
important  fact  that  no  breeder  can  expect  to  im- 
prove his  stock  except  by  breeding  exclusively  from 
thorough-bred  or  full-blood  males.  This  is  a  broad, 
general  principle,  and  equally  applicable  to 
all  polygamous  animals,  that  is,  those  which 
do  not  pair,  from  horses  to  bam-yard  fowls. 


A  Summer  Fowl-House  and  Yard. 

A  very  large  number  of  those  who  might  be 
enthusiastic  poultry  keepers  are  deterred  from 
keeping  fowls,  because  the  narrow  accommo- 
dations in  which  fowls  do  very  well  in  winter 
are  too  small  for  them  in  summer,  and  they  can- 
not be  allowed  free  range,  or  they  would  dam- 
age their  owner's  and  the  neighbors'  gardens. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  such,  as  well  as  of  those 
fanciers  who  wish  to  keep  several  breeds  sep- 
arate, Mr.  J.  H.  Mabbett,  of  Jersey  City,  has 
devised  the  following  neat  plan,  which  we  think 
combines  taste,  cheapness,  and  efficiency.  He 
writes:  "I  would  suggest  to  those  who  may 
adopt  the  plan,  that  they  buy  young  fowls  of 
some  of  the  many  good  breeds,  and  feed  them 
well,  giving  them  all  the  refuse  pieces  of  bread, 
pastry,  meat,  etc.,  of  the  table,  which  will  be 
eagerly  eaten,  and  materially  reduce  the  amount 


manner ;  There  are  eight  2  x  3-inch  rafters,  7 
or  8  feet  long,  "  tied  "  by  cros3  strips  connect- 
ing those  opposite,  the  strips  being  nailed  to  the 
rafters  above  the  middle.  The  roof  extends 
four  feet  from  the  peak  on  all  sides.  The  eight 
posts  for  the  house  are  nailed  to  tha  rafters  so 
that  the  eaves  will  extend  a  few  inches  beyond 
the  sides,  which  may  be  of  three-quarter  inch 
pine  boards,  one  of  the  sides  being  a  door.  The 
floor  is  an  open  work  of  laths,  and  is  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  An  alighting  shelf 
runs  around  the  whole  house,  and  nest  boxes 
are  set  inside,  accessible  by  sliding  doors  from 
without,  for  removing  the  eggs.  The  ends  of 
the  rafters  are  connected  by  2  x  3-inch  plate 
pieces,  nailed  to  the  rafters  and  to  the  eight 
posts.  These  posts  may  be  about  6  feet  high, 
and  are  nailed  upon  sills,  all  of  the  same  sized 
stuff.  This  external  frame  is  covered  or  filled 
in  with  a  lattice- work  or  plain  slat-work  of  com- 
mon building  laths,  substantially  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving.  This  whole  structure, 
if  made  of  the  largest  size  contemplated,  would 
be  entirely  portable,  and  might  by  slipping  a 
couple  of  scantlings  under  the  sills  be  pushed 
about  upon  rollers  almost  anywhere,  upon 
nearly  level  ground,  and  so  be  shifted  every 
few  days  to  where  the  grass  is  fresh.  A 
ventilator  is  provided  in  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  a  step  ladder,  if  necessary,  for  the  fowls  to 
ascend  two  or  three  feet  to  the  alighting  shelf. 


SUMMER  FOWL-HOCSE  AND  YARD. 

of  grain  required  to  keep  them.  If  six  or  eight 
good  hens  are  selected  and  well  cared  for,  they 
will  supply  an  ordinary  family  with  all  the  eggs 
required  for  the  season,  and  in  the  fall  when 
they  stop  laying,  will  be  in  fine  condition  for 
the  table."  The  plan  presented  contemplates 
the  suspension  of  a  small  octagonal  house,  about 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  iu  the   following 


Clover  West  of  the  Mississippi 

Grass  and  grain  grow  so  freely  at  the  West 
that  until  recently  the  farmers  have  paid  little 
attention  to  crops  that  would  improve  the  soil, 
to  rotation,  or  to  other  means  of  increasing 
its  productiveness,  using  little  draining,  little 
manuring,  and  very 
little  clover.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  J.  L.  Er- 
win,  of  Callaway  Co., 
Mo.,  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  it  evinces 
progress  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  indicates 
profitable  fields  of  labor 
for  industrious  men : 
"  Doubtless  many  of 
your  readers,  like  my- 
self, own  small  farms 
and  would  like  to  make 
them  as  valuable  as  they 
can.  Nearly,  if  not  all 
the  model  farms  we  read 
of  are  so  large,  and  the 
capital  necessary  to  run 
them  successfully  so 
great,  that  we  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  make 
ours  models.  There  is 
very  little  systematic 
farming  done  here — no 
rotation  of  crops,  and 
but  little  clover  grown. 
I  came  to  this  State  in 
April  1866,  brought  with 
me  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  the  common  Red 
clover  seed,  and  about  half  a  bushel  of  what 
we  have  always  called  the  'Large  Red'  or 
'English'  clover  seed.  We  sowed  one  bushel 
of  the  former  and  three  gallons  of  the  latter,  each 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  Timothy  seed,  on 
oats,  immediately  after  sowing.  It  all  came  up 
well,  but  in  July  and  August  the  Timothy  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  common  clover  perished  with 
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the  drouth,  and  was  not  worth  mowing  last 
harvest.  The  large  kind  was  injured  some- 
what also,  but  we  cut  four  acres  of  it  for  seed 
last  fall,  and  had  sixteen  bushels  of  good  seed, 
wortli  §10  per  bushel.  It  stands  the  dry  season 
apparently  much  better  than  the  common  clover. 
Clover  and  Timothy  do  better  here,  if  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  rolled  immediately  after 
sowing.  Our  subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay,  holding  wa- 
ter like  a  jug.  I  have  been  studying  Draining 
for  Profit,  and  am  satisfied  it  would  greatly  ben- 
efit my  farm  to  have  it  well  drained,  but  the 
cost  of  tile  is  so  great  I  cannot  now  make  the 
trial.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  tile  factory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Limestone  is  plenti- 
ful ;  wood  is  worth  $2.50  to  $4  per  cord  de- 
livered; coal  is  worth  $3  to  $4  per  ton,  yet 
lime  is  worth  35  cents  per  bushel  at  the  kiln. 
Here  is  a  good  chance  for  a  few  lime  burners. 
Many  of  our  farmers  would  use  it  could  they 
get  it  at  a  reasonable  rate." 

Cabbages  as 'a  Field  Crop. 

Farmers  who  keep  cows  for  milk,  and  have 
tried  cabbages,  are  pleased  with  the  results.  They 
furnish  at  a  small  cost  a  very  large  amount  of 
fodder,  at  a  time  when  the  pastures  fail.  They 
are  highly  relished  by  cows,  secure  a  large  flow 
of  milk,  and  if  fed  but  once  a  day,  immediately 
after  the  morning  milking,  they  impart  no  un- 
pleasant taste  to  the  milk.  Either  old  ground 
or  a  fresh  sod  may  be  taken,  and  it  should  be 
manured  very  liberally.  "We  have  succeeded 
well  by  planting  cabbages  as  a  succession  crop 
between  rows  of  early  potatoes,  setting  the 
plants  the  last  of  Juno  or  first  of  July,  and 
digging  the  potatoes  from  the  4th  to  the 
20th  of  the  latter  month.  In  this  case,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  bone-dust,  or  some  concen- 
trated fertilizer  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  fairly  established.  If  no  other  crop  is 
attempted,  plow  with  a  double  Michigan  plow, 
and  manure  thoroughly  early  in  the  season. 
Keep  the  weeds  down  with  the  harrow  until 
June,  and  at  any  time,  from  June  1st  to  July 
loth,  set  out  the  plants,  three  feet  apart,  and 
two  feet  in  the  row.  Six  or  seven  thousand 
plants  can  be  raised  to  the  acre.  The  trans- 
planting and  cultivating  can  all  be  done  by 
boys,  costing  not  more  than  one-half  as  much  as 
the  labor  of  men.  If  the  cultivator  be  started 
soon  enough  after  the  transplanting,  the  hoe 
need  not  be  used  at  all.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  getting  the  right  varieties  of  cabbage  and 
seed  of  the  best  quality.  The  Bergen  Drum- 
head, Premium  Flat  Dutch,  and  Stone  Mason 
are  among  the  best  varieties  for  field  crops. 
Sow  tl.-3  seeds  in  well-worked,  rich  seed-bed3 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  plants  are  wanted. 


Root  Crops  for  Feeding. 


"We  believe  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  and  car- 
rots, for  feeding  cattle.  Intelligent  men  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  fairly  are  not  content 
to  go  back  again  to  feeding  with  hay  and  grain 
exclusively.  There  is  a  great  craving  among 
cattle  far  something  succulent  and  juicy  in  the 
winter,  that  is  best  met  by  these  roots.  The 
animals  thrive  better,  and  other  food  goes  further, 
for  this  change  in  the  diet.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  cultivation  of  roots  as  field  crops  would 
extend  much  more  rapidly  if  farmers  knew 
how  easily  they  could  be  raised.  With  suit- 
able implements  nearly  all  the  cultivation  can 


be  done  by  horse  power.  The  only  occasion 
for  the  hand  hoe  is  in  the  first  weeding  and  in 
thinning  out  the  plants  to  make  a  good  stand. 
Old  ground  is  better  than  a  fresh-turned  sod,  as 
the  soil  needs  to  be  finely  pulverized.  We  have 
always  had  the  best  results  from  deep  plowing 
and  subsoiling.  Fine  compost  or  concentrated 
fertilizers  should  be  used,  one  half  plowed  in 
and  the  other  half  sown  broadcast  and  harrow- 
ed in.  It  is  a  help  to  soak  beet,  carrot,  and  par- 
snip seed  for  a  day  or  two  before  sowing.  Then 
mix  them  witli  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sow 
with  a  drill.  The  young  plants  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  weeds,  and  the  rows  are  so 
strongly  marked  that  they  can  be  hoed  out  with 
very  little  labor.  The  cultivator  should  be 
started  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  visible.  Very  much  labor  is  saved,  and 
larger  crops  are  realized  by  timely  and  frequent 
cultivation.  Stir  the  ground  between  the  rows 
every  ten  days  until  the  plants  get  possession. 
Parsnips  should  be  put  in  early  iu  the  spring. 
Carrots  sown  June  8th  make  a  good  crop  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  and  Rutabagas  and 
White  French  turnips  may  be  delayed  until  July 
1st.  It  is  easy  to  raise  from  COO  to  1000  bushels 
of  roots  to  the  acre  at  an  expense  of  not  more 
than  15  cents  a  bushel.     Try  an  acre  of  roots. 

Truss  Beams  over  Wide  Barn  Floors. 

In  the  February  number,  p.  52,  we  exhibited 
a  plan  for  a  truss  bent  for  securing  a  wide  barn 
floor.  Mr.  Win.  Ashley,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
sends  us  drawings  of  trussed  beams  stiffened 
by  iron  rods  in  a  way  to  give  them  great  strength. 
His  directions  are :  "  Take  two  sticks  of  timber 
of  the  length  you  want ;   on  one  of  them  nail 


iron  rod,  shown  in  fig.  3.  For  a  40-foot  span,  use 
3-inch  plank,  12  inches  wide,  with  1-inch  iron 
rod,  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  bolts  which  the  rods 
draw  over  must  be  of  equal  thickness  to  the  rods. 


Field  Beans. 
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There  is  said  to  be  more  nourishment  in  beans 
for  the  money  usually  paid  for  them,  than  in 
any  other  article  in  the  market.  For  the  labor- 
ing man  they  are  always  wholesome  and  palat- 
able, good  green  and  dry,  good  in  soups  and 
succotash,  and  indispensable  baked  in  every 
Yankee  family.  The  crop  is  popular  in  all  part3 
of  the  country,  but  holds  a  secondary  place,  and, 
like  buckwheat,  is  put  off  upon  poor,  neglected 
land,  where  no  other  crop  will  pay.  We  think 
it  deserves  good  land  and  better  treatment. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  the  field  beans 
grown  for  our  northern  markets — Pea  bean, 
Blue  Pod,  and  White  Marrow.  The  Blue  Pod 
is  also  called  Medium,  from  its  size,  and  is  th 
common  "white  bean"  of  New  England  an* 
New  York.  The  Pea  bean  is  about  half  the 
size  of  the  common  white,  and  does  not  sell  so 
well.  The  Marrow  is  about  twice  the  size,  is 
of  much  better  quality,  and  sells  higher.  It 
requires  the  same  treatment,  and  should  always 
be  planted,  if  the  seed  can  be  had.  In  a  very 
wet  season,  or  ou  very  rich  soil,  the  vine  is  more 
inclined  to  run,  and  the  crop  is  not  quite  so 
sure.  The  White  Kidney  is  a  much  better  bean 
than  the  Marrow,  and  though  commonly  raised 
in  the  garden,  is  well  adapted  to  field  culture. 
It  will  not  bear  neglect  so  well,  but  with  good 
treatment  wo  have  no  doubt  it  would  yield 
more  bountifully,  and  pay  better.  It  requires  a 
little  longer  season,  and  is  a  good  bearer.  The 
bean  is  long  and  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  Mar- 
row,    and    alwavs     sells 

1. — TRUSS  BEAU,  JO  FEET  LONG.  ,  .  ,       „,       .»   . 

higher.       The     soil     best 
adapted  to  the  bean  is  a  good  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam,  in  good  heart.  The  application  of  fermen- 
ting manures  is  objectionable,  as  it  makes  tho 
plant  run  too  much  to  vines.     For  this  reason 
it  is  better  to  plant  beans  upon  old  ground,  well 
manured      the      previous 
year,  than  upon  fresh  sod. 
They  follow  com  or  root 
crops  very  well.     The  old 
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strips  three  inches  wide,  and  of  the  thickness  of 
the  rod  to  be  used,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  cut 
places  in  the  strips  for  the  rod  to  lie  in.  Get  a 
rod  of  iron  of  suitable  length  and  size,  as  ex- 
plained below,  and  have  a  thread  and  nut  on 


Fig.  2. — TKUSS   BEAM.  20    FEET   LONG,    IN    SECTION. 


each  end ;  put  it  between  the  timbers,  and  bolt 
them  together  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  bolts  pass- 
ing through  the  strips.  Then  cut  off  the  cor- 
ners of  the  timbers  at  right  angles  to  the  rod,  and 
put  on  strong  iron  plates  with  hole3  in  their 


Fig.  3. — TRUSS  BEAM,  30  FEET  LONG. 


mode  of  cultivation  in  New  England  used 
to  be  as  a  "stolen  crop,"  between  corn,  planted 
at  the  second  hoeing,  or  about  the  last  half  of 
June.  "The  corn  was  planted  iu  rows  both 
ways,  and  at  the  second  hoeing,  the  beans  were 
planted  in  rows,  one  wav, 
a  bill  of  beans  to  each  hill 
of  corn.     The  beans  were 
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hoed  with  the  corn  at  the 


centers  for  the  rod  to  pass  through.  Take  a 
piece  of  iron  of  the  same  size  as  the  rod  and  as 
long  as  the  thickness  of  the  entire  beam;  place 
it  under  the  center  between  the  rod  and  the 
timbers,  and  screw  up  the  nuts  on  the  ends. 
Tims  we  have  a  perfect  truss  beam,  which  no 


third  and  last  hoeing,  and  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation was  very  small.  This  practice  also  had 
the  advantage  of  convenient  drying,  as  the 
beans  were  pulled  soon  after  the  stalks  were 
cut  in  September,  and  placed  in  bunches  upon 
the  bills  of  corn  to   cure.     Of  course  the  beans 
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Fig.  4. TRUSS   BEAU,   40   FEET   LONG. 

ordinary  weight  will  break,  with  all  clear  mom 
above  and  below.  Trussed  beams  over  20  feet 
long  should  have  two  bearings  for  the  roil.  The 
following  dimensions  may  be  stated.  For  a  14- 
foot  span,  use  l1))-inch  plank,  8  inches  wide, 
with  'li-lnch  iron  rod.  For  a  20-foot,  span,  use 
l'|  3-inch  plank,  10  inches  wide,  with  'U-iaeh  iron 
rod,  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2.  For  a  30-foot  span, 
use  3-inch  plank,  10  iucheg  wide,  with  '[.-inch 


„,, s>   were    much    shaded,    the 


yield  was  small,  and  they 
made  the  corn  crop  smaller 


that  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  A  better  prac- 
tice is  to  give  the  beans  a  field  by  themselves,  an  ! 
let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  soil  an.\ 
sunlight.  After  plowing  as  early  in  the  season 
as  the  ground  will  allow,  harrow  thoroughly, 
every  two  weeks,  to  destroy  weeds,  until  the 
first  of  June,  when  the  seed  may  be  put  in. 
The  crop  will  mature  if  planted  any  time  be- 
fore the  first  of  July.     We   prefer  planting  in 
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drills  two  feet  apart.  Much  labor  will  be  saved 
by  having  a  machine  that  makes  a  furrow,  plants, 
and  covers,  at  one  operation.  If  they  are  plant- 
ed in  drills,  the  hills  of  the  smaller  varieties  may 
be  put  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
the  larger  kinds,  two  feet  apart.  In  smooth 
ground,  all  the  cultivation  may  be  done  by  horse 
power,  and  this  should  be  attended  to  as  often 
as  once  in  ten  days,  until  the  pods  are  well 
grown,  when  the  cultivation  may  cease.  When 
the  plants  turn  yellow,  and  before  the  pods 
open,  pull  the  vines  and  put  them  between 
stakes  to  dry.  Two  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart  will 
answer  a  good  purpose.  The  excellence  of  the 
crop  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  perfectness  of 
this  curing  process.  If  left  upon  the  ground, 
they  often  mould,  and  become  spotted.  They 
should  be  left  in  the  field  until  they  will  shell 
easily.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  barn  floor 
in  a  cloudy  or  damp  da}-,  to  prevent  shelling, 
and  thrashed  out,  when  it  is  convenient.  Some 
thrash  them  in  the  field,  but  the  barn  floor  is 
cleaner,  and  always  gives  shelter  in  case  of  rain. 
If  thoroughly  dry,  the  beans  after  winnowing 
may  be  put  immediately  iuto  barrels  or  bins. 


Benovating  Old  Meadows. 

John  Kelsey,  of  Yardleyville,  Pa.,  who  has 
an  original  and  good  way  of  doing  many  tilings, 
reports  to  the  Agriculturist  his  method  of 
renewing  old  mowing  lots  without  plowing. 
"If  the  surface  of  the  meadow  is  sufficiently 
smooth,  that  is,  needing  no  moving  of  the  surface, 
the  most  effectual  way  is  to  harrow  it  until  the 
sod  is  entirely  loose,  using  a  Kelsey  harrow 
(that  is,  one  with  a  polo  or  shafts).  This 
should  be  done  immediately  after  mowing,  as  the 
hot  sun  will  then  kill  all  the  grass  roots.  Let  it 
be  harrowed  about  once  every  ten  days  until 
about  the  25th  of  August,  then  spread  on  50 
bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  it  well. 
Sow  the  timothy  seed  about  4  quarts  per  acre, 
about  the  first  of  September,  roll  it  down,  and 
put  up  the  bars  or  shut  the  gate,  and  if  you  do 
not  get  a  crop  of  grass  the  following  harvest 
then  set  me  down  for  a  humbug.  Perhaps 
some  may  say  that  '  the  grass  roots  will  clog 
up  to  the  harrow;'  if  so,  rake  them  into  winrows 
and  set  fire  to  them,  and  then  scatter  the  ashes 
over  the  lawn.  I  dressed  up  an  old  meadow  of 
ten  acres  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  25  large  two-horse  loads  of  clean  timo- 
thy hay  the  first  crop,  where  in  former  yeara  only 
two  loads  of  trash  had  been  raised,  and  that  by 
a  man  whom  tradition  says  was  'the  best  farm- 
er in  Bucks  County.' " 


Packing  and  Keeping  Eggs. 

In  the  months  when  eggs  are  abundant  it  is 
often  desirable  to  pack  away  fresh  eggs  for  use 
in  a  time  of  scarcity ;  and  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  eggs  are  to  be  kept  for 
hatching  or  packed  for  transportation  for  the 
same  purpose,  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  they 
be  well  packed.  To  thi3  end  some  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  egg  is  useful.  Within 
the  shell  we  find  first  two  distinct  lining  mem- 
branes, which  arc  separated  at  the  large  end  by 
a  small  cell,  or  bubble  of  air.  This  is  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  egg  is  always  full ;  for  chough 
the  fluids  of  the  egg  contain  water,  and  this 
evaporates  through  the  shell,  the  air  bubble  en- 
larges just  in  proportion,  and  so  there  is  never 
a  cavity  within  the  inner  membrane.  The  white 
of  the  egg  lies  in  contaot  with  this  lining  tissue. 


It  is  not  simply  the  thick,  glary  substance  which 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  but  it  exists  in  spherical 
layers  of  different  densities,  and  separated  by 
exceedingly  delicate  tissues.  This  may  be  seen 
when  au  egg  is  broken  and  the  white  turned 
off,  and  when  after  long  boiling  the  white  is 
divided  or  broken  so  as  to  show  the  layers. 
Enclosed  in  the  white,  or  albumen,  is  the  yolk, 
which  consists  of  albumen  mingled  intimately 
with  oil,  and  this  is  in  concentric  layers. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  yolk  are  two  heavy  whitish 
masses,  which  consist  also  of  semi-membranous 
albumen,  called  chalazse,  and  opposite  to  them 
is  the  minute  germ  which  is  the  center  of  vital- 
ity. The  chalazse,  being  heavy,  keep  the  germ 
always  uppermost,  and  in  position  to  receive 
most  directly  the  warmth  from  the  body  of  the 
hen.  The  yolk  is  the  food  provided  for  the  chicken 
for  a  few  days  after  it  is  hatched,  the  white 
being  the  material  out  of  which  the  body  of  the 
chicken  is  formed.  The  white  will  dry  away 
on  exposure  of  the  egg  to  the  air,  and  no  decay 
will  take  place  if  the  air  contain  but  little  mois- 
ture, that  is,  if  the  drying  be  rapid  enough.  We 
have  had  eggs,  which,  after  having  been  kept  in 
a  very  dry  place  a  few  weeks,  had  apparently 
lost  nearly  half  their  weight,  yet  were  not  "stale," 
and  transmitted  the  light  of  a  lamp  with  al- 
most the  ruddy  glow  of  fresh  eggs.  If,  however, 
the  air  is  moist  and  warm,  the  egg  soon  begins 
to  decay.  When  eggs  are  kept  for  hatching,  the 
loss  of  water,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  germ  ;  hence 
they  should  be  put  in  a  cool  place,  and  covered. 
It  is  well,  also,  to  change  the  position  of  each 
egg  occasional!}'.  For  transportation  it  is  well 
to  pack  them  points  clown,  in  bran,  in  a  paper 
box,  and  to  pack  this  in  a  wooden  box  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  hay.  The  danger  of 
jars  rupturing  the  delicate  membranes  is  thus 
great]}'  diminished.  One  may  easily  prevent 
an  egg  from  hatching,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand 
and  striking  the  fist  smartly  upon  the  knee. 
When  eggs  are  to  be  kept  for  eating,  if  smeared 
completely  with  tallow,  the  air  will  be  shut  out, 
and  they  will  keep  a  long  time.  A  coating  of 
resin  dissolved  in  alcohol  would  be  equally  ef- 
fective, and  beeswax  and  sweet  oil  are  used  by 
the  French  for  the  same  purpose.  Hard-boiled 
eggs,  say  boiled  twenty  minutes,  will  keep  good 
for  months,  and  may  be  used  for  salads.  Packed 
in  jars  filled  with  lime-water,  eggs  will  remain 
sweet  a  long  time,  and  several  correspondents 
unite  in  advocating  the  use  of  salt  with  lime. 
Two  ladies  recommend  the  following:  "One 
pint  of  salt,  one  pint  of  slaked  lime,  to  one 
pailful  of  water."  The  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  vessel  containing  this  and  kept  covered 
with  the  water.  The  vessel  should  also  be 
kept  closely  covered.  "Mrs.  M.  J.  B.,"  says 
she  found  them  good  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
There  are  several  patent  processes  for  preserv- 
ing egg=,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  sent  us 
circulars  with  certificates  of  their  practicability 
attached.  As  we  know  nothing  of  any  of  these 
processes  beyond  what  is  claimed  by  the  pat- 
entees, we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vise our  readers  to   invest   in   these    patents. 


One  More  Acre  of  Potatoes. 

Last  year  the  crop  was  short  in  all  parts  of 
the  country;  in  the  West  from  excessive  drought, 
and  in  the  East  from  excessive  rains.  Potatoes 
have  not  been  so  high  in  twenty  years,  and  the 
great  prices  have  increased  the  expenses  of  liv- 
ing, among  the  laboring  classes,  for  everybody 
feels  that  he  cannot  get  along  without  this  vege- 


table in  his  family.  Five  dollars  a  barrel  and 
upward  has  been  the  price,  for  a  good  article, 
in  the  New  York  market  for  the  last  four 
months,  and  they  have  been  retailing  at  the 
grocers  for  sixty  cents  a  peck.  Farmers,  who 
had  potatoes  to  sell,  have  been  in  luck  the  past 
winter.  This  crop,  at  fitly  cents  a  bushel,  pays 
better  than  almost  any  farm  crop.  With  very 
careless  culture  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  with  good  cultivation 
twice  that  amount  is  often  realized.  If  it  be 
said,  that  the  crop  has  extra  risks,  we  admit  it; 
but  a  man  can  afford  to  run  some  risk  for  the 
chances  of  the  extra  profit.  But  the  risk  is  very 
much  diminished  by  avoiding  the  causes  that 
predispose  the  crop  to  rot.  The  new  seedlings, 
as  the  Goodrich,  Harison,  Cuzco  and  Sebec, 
with  fair  treatment,  have  very  little  rot.  Aban- 
dou  the  old  varieties,  and  plant  these  exclusive- 
ly. Fresh  fermenting  manures  induce  rot. 
Therefore  plant  on  sod,  or  on  land  well  manur- 
ed last  year,  and  manure  iu  the  hill  with  plaster, 
or  with  ashes.  Avoid  heavy  wet  laud  and  plant 
on  light  sandy  or  gravelly  loams,  or  on  land 
well  underdrained.  Plant  in  drills,  thirty  inches 
apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  drill,  and  do  all 
the  cultivation  possible  with  horsepower.  Let 
us  have,   this  year,   potatoes   enough   for   all. 


The  Willows  and  their  Uses. 

The  most  common  use  of  the  Osier  Willow, 
(Salix  viminalis)  is  the  making  of  baskets. 
Though  we  have  every  facility,  in  soil  and 
climate,  for  growing  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
it  is  still  imported  in  considerable  quantities, 
both  in  the  rough  and  in  the  manufactured 
state.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
country  in  its  cultivation,  and  machines  have 
been  invented  for  peeling  the  bark,  which  was 
a  laborious  process  as  done  by  hand,  and  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  basket 
willow  here,  where  labor  is  so  high.  But  this 
plant  and  other  varieties  near  akin  aroused  for 
other  purposes,  and  their  cultivation  ought  to 
be  greatly  extended.  In  the  making  of  rough 
fences,  every  farmer  has  occasion  to  use 
withes,  and  several  common  varieties  of  the 
willow  would  be  found  more  supple  and  quite 
as  durable  as  the  birches,  oaks,  and  hickories, 
commonly  used.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for 
this  purpose  is  the  Varnished  Willow  (Sulix  de- 
eipiens).  The  Goat  Willow  (S.  caprea)  also 
makes  good,  stout  withes.  In  the  nursery, 
flower  garden,  and  propagating  grounds,  also, 
the  willows  are  very  handy  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  They  make  good  stakes  for  all 
the  smaller  plants  and  vines,  that  need  tying 
up;  they  make  trellis  rods,  also,  of  an  extempo- 
raneous character,  and  furnish  the  withes  for 
fastenings.  For  tying  the  arms  of  vines  or 
espalier  trees,  the  Yellow  Willow  (S  vitellina) 
furnishes  very  neat  little  twigs.  They  are  more 
convenient  than  strings,  and  may  be  always  at 
hand.  In  the  vineyard,  the  willows  make  the 
cheapest  stakes  for  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  vine.  A  few  square  rods  of 
ground  cannot  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  grow- 
ing willows  for  these  purposes.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  land  that  will  not  raise  willows,  but  to 
raise  the  best  rods  for  the  basket-maker,  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes  requiring  long  and  straight 
slkoots,  a  fertile  soil  is  required.  One  that,  is 
well  drained  and  rich  without  being  wet  is  bet- 
ter than  a  constantly  moist  soil.  Of  course,  we 
now  speak  of  where  their  culture  is  to  be  made 
an  object  of  profit ;  where  the  Willow  is  to  bo 
planted  oaiy  as  a  tiling  haudy  to  have  for  withes, 
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"THE      LAST      SHOT 

etc.,  the  plants  may  be  put  in  any  convenient 
place,  such  as  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  other  un- 
available land,  and  be  left  without  other  care 
than  to  cut  them  over,  every  year  or  two,  or 
when  the  shoots  get  too  large  to  be  useful.  This 
however,  can  hardly  be  called  culture.  In  cul- 
tivation the  land  is  well  mellowed  and  the  rows 
laid  out  at  a  convenient  distance  for  working,  for 
to  get  good  rods  there  must  be  good  culture.  In 
England,  where  the  work  is  done  with  a  hoe, 
the  rows  are  eighteen  inches  apart,  but  with  us, 
where  horse  cultivation  is  almost  universal, 
thirty  inches  would  be  better.  The  Willow 
grows  perhaps  more  easily  than  any  other  plant 
from  cuttings,  and  only  the  greatest  neglect  can 
cause  a  failure.  Cuttings  are  made  of  last  year's 
growth,  a  foot  long,  using  only  the  strong  wood 
and  discarding  the  weak  tips  which  would  make 
weak  plants.  The  cuttings  are  dibbled  in  at  a 
foot  apart  in  the  rows,  leaving  a  third  of  their 
length  above  ground ;  the  soil  is  pressed  firmly 
against  the  cutting  with  the  foot,  and  the  work 
of  planting  is  done.  The  crop  should  be  cul- 
tivated with  as  much  care  as  one  of  corn,  and 
there  should  be  no  cutting  made  the  first  year 
after  planting.  The  second  autumn  the  shoots 
are  cut  down  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the  base, 
and  tiie  third  autumn  should  give  a  full  crop, 


(COPTRIGHT  SECURED.) 

— FROM  A  PICTURE  BY  R.  AKSDELL. — Drawn  and  Engraved/or  the  American  Agriculturist. 


"  The  Last  Shot." 

Our  pacific  pages  are  seldom  startled  by 
such  a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  as  the  one 
here  presented,  and  we  introduce  it  here 
not  to  draw  any  lesson  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, but  as  a  reminder  of  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  frontier  life — and  the  perils  of  the 
trappers  among  our  northern  and  western 
wilds.  The  engraving  is  from  a  painting  by  an 
English  artist,  R.  Ansdell,  and  represents  the 
wolf  of  Europe — which,  however,  is  so  similar 
to  our  own  that  naturalists  have  until  recently, 
generally  regarded  them  as  identical.  Their 
habits  are  the  same,  they  being  the  most  treach- 
erous, cowardly,  sneaking  thieves  imaginable. 
The  presence  of  wolves  in  frontier  regions  is 
seldom  dangerous  to  the  inhabitants,  except 
to  young  children,  and  even  these  are  rarely  at- 
tacked if  calves,  sheep,  or  pigs  are  to  be  found. 
When  emboldened  by  numbers,  or  pressed  by 
hunger,  and  attacking  in  packs,  they  are  formi- 
dable foes.  Following  the  trains  of  travelers 
or  hunting  parties  to  feed  upon  the  refuse  of  the 
camp,  they  often  attack  isolated  animals,  as  dis- 
abled horses,  or  cattle,  or  even  the  solitary  trav- 
eler. Scenes  like  the  above  occur  only  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  or  on  the  unfrequented 


trails  among  the  mountains.  The  dropping  of 
a  blanket  saddle  cloth,  or  something  they  will 
eat,  occasionally  shooting  one  of  the  pack,  and 
similar  expedients,  are  resorted  to  to  direct 
their  attention  from  pursuit,  and  a  lasso  trailed 
upon  the  ground  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  frightening  them  away.  These  attacks 
are  directed  against  man  only  when  the 
animals  are  driven  by  hunger  to  absolute 
desperation,  but  are  then  made  with  aston- 
ishing perseverance  and  the  most  savage 
ferocity.  The  bite  of  the  wolf  is  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  gnashes,  so  that  when  once  they  pull 
an  animal  down,  or  have  a  fair  chance  at  one, 
they  soon  disable  him.  We  believe  nothing  of 
flesh  and  blood  can  withstand  these  bites — for 
when  wolves  are  really  hungry  they  will  make 
short  work  of  even  dry  rawhide  ropes,  and 
leathern  wagon  traces.  The  pack  of  wolves  runs 
down  the  traveler's  horse,  and  then  frightened 
and  exhausted  he  falls  an  easy  prey,  unless  his 
rider  makes  a  good  fight.  In  the  above  picture 
the  artist's  grouping  is  effective,his  mauagement 
of  light  and  shade  is  excellent,  and  the  whole 
scene  spirited,  as  if  it  were  the  portrayal  of  one 
in  which  the  artist  had  been  at  sometime  an 
actor.  It  will  soon  give  place  to  a  scene  of  "  still 
life,"  if  the  "last  shot"  is  as  effective  as  the  others. 
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A    GROUP     OF 
The  Bell-flowers— Campanulas. 

Among  the  herbaceous  perennials  the  Bell- 
flowers  are  high  in  our  esteem.  They  are  hardy, 
easily  propagated,  and  remain  long  in  bloom  ; 
they  give  us  considerable  variety  in  habit  of 
plant  and  form  of  flower,  and  every  shade  of 
blue,  besides  white,  and  other  varieties.  They 
are  all  beautiful,  from  the  tiny  native  Harebell, 
to  the  Pyramidal  Bell-flower,  which  grows  to 
the  hight  of  four  or  rive  feet.  Almost  every  one 
knows  the  old  Canterbury  Bells,  (Campanula 
medium),  a  biennial  formerly  seen  in  our  gar- 
dens more  frequently  than  at  present.  This  is 
the  best  known,  and  has  the  true  bell-shaped 
flower  which  suggested  the  generic  name — Cam- 
panula. Our  artists  have  enlarged  and  repro- 
duced from  small  sketches  by  Riocreux,  the 
great  French  draughtsman  of  flowers,  excellent 
representations  of  some  of  the  less-known  spe- 
cies. The  one  on  the  extreme  left  is  the  Large 
Bell-flower,  Campanula  grandiflora.  It  is  so 
unlike  other  Bell-flowers  that  some  botanists 
have  separated  it  from  them,  and  it  has  been 
called  Platycodon  and  Wahlcnbcrrjia.  The  large, 
shallow  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  one  foot  or 
more  high,  and  in  the  bud  present  a  curious 
balloon  shape.  The  color  varies  from  the  deep- 
est blue  to  white.  It  not  rarely  happens,  as  in 
other  species,  that  a  second  corolla  appears  with- 
in the  other,  making  the  flowers  semi-double. 

The  next  and  smallest  of  the  four  is  one  of 


BELL-FLOWER  S. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Currants  and  Their  Enemies. 


our  prime  favorites — the  Carpathian  Bell-flower, 
(C.  Carpathica).  It  is  delicate*  in  habit,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer,  beginning  to  produce  its  small 
flowers  in  June  and  keeping  it  up  until  stopped 
by  hard  frosts.  Next  this  is  the  Bouquet  Bell- 
flower  (C.  glomerata),  so  called  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  bears  its  flowers  in  clusters;  it 
grows  about  two  feet  high,  is  rather  stiff  in  its 
habit,  but  very  ornamental   in   the    grounds. 

On  the  extreme  right  is  the  Tall  Bell-flower, 
(C.  grandis),  a  noble  plant  growing  three  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  large,  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  a  clear  blue  color.  This  is  perhaps  less  com- 
mon   in    gardens  than  either  of    the    others. 

The  Peach-leaved  Bell-flower  (C.  persic&folia) 
is  not  figured ;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  a  beautiful  genus.  Very  many  more 
might  be  mentioned,  but  we  only  wished  to  call 
attention  to  Bell-flowers  in  general,  and  refer  to 
the  seed  catalogues  for  the  list  of  all  that  may 
be  cultivated.  The  perennial  ones  are  easily 
multiplied  by  root-division  in  fall  or  spring,  and 
they  may  be  raised  from  seed  by  those  who  will 
wait  a  year  for  their  bloom.  In  every  garden 
of  any  extent  it  is  well  to  have  seed-beds  espe- 
cially for  perennial  plants,  where  the  young  seed- 
lings can  be  grown  in  rows  like  cabbage  or  let- 
tuce plants,  when  they  will  have  care,  and  yet  not 
interfere  with  the  general  effect  of  the  garden. 
Thinning,  weeding,  watering,  and  covering  in 
winter,  can  be  better  done  when  the  plants  are 
in  such  beds  than  when  scattered  about  borders. 


For  some  years  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  currant  more  popular,  as  we  consider  it  a 
most  healthful  as  well  as  easily  raised  fruit. 
That  there  are  obstacles  to  its  culture  we  are 
aware,  and  so  there  are  to  that  of  all  fruits,  and 
whoever  is  not  williug  to  take  proper  care  of 
his   currants  does  not  deserve   to  have  them. 

The  most  common  insects  injurious  to  the 
currant  are  the  Borer  and  the  Currant- worm. 
Both  the  American  and  the  European  Currant 
Borer  trouble  our  plants,  the  one  the  larva  of  a 
beetle,  and  the  other  that  of  a  moth,  but  as  they 
are  practically  the  same  in  their  habits  and 
effects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  them  sep- 
arately. The  larva  lives  upon  the  pith  of  the 
currant  stem,  and  the  insects  come  out  from  the 
dead  stalks  iu  their  perfect  state  late  in  May  or 
early  in  June.  They  lay  their  eggs  upon  the 
new  shoots,  and  the  young  brood,  when  hatched, 
penetrate  the  stem  and  carry  on  their  work  of 
destruction.  Where  the  bush  is  kept  properly 
pruned  no  very  extensive  damage  usually  re- 
sults from  the  Borers,  as  the  infested  limbs  ire 
discovered  and  removed  at  pruning;  these 
should  be  burned,  for  if  thrown  upon  the  brush- 
heap  the  perfect  iusects  will  make  their  way 
out  and  provide  for  a  continuance  of  the  trouble. 

The  Currant-worm,  which  is  the  larva  of  an 
insect  somewhat  resembling  the  common  fly,  is 
the  most  destructive  enemy  of   the  currant. 
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The  worms  or  slugs  are  small,  keep  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  bush  is  often 
stripped  of  foliage  before  their  presence  is  sus- 
pected. The  worms,  when  they  attain  their 
growth,  enter  the  ground,  undergo  their  changes, 
and  the  flics  appear  to  lay  eggs  for  a  new  crop. 

Powdered  White  Hellebore  dusted  over  the 
bushes  destroys  the  worms  at  once.  A  light 
dusting  from  a  dredging-box  is  all  that  is  needed. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
suggests  covering  the  ground  around  the  bushes 
■with  coal  ashes  to  the  depth  of  fiyeor  six  inches. 
The  idea  is  that  the  coal  ashes  present  a  barrier 
to  the  exit  of  the  fly  from  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  Concerning  this,  "  Walks  and  Talks" 
■writes  :  "  Try  the  coal  ashes,  but  at  the  same 
time  watch  the  bushes,  and  as  soon  as  you  see 
the  little,  beadlike  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lower  leaves,  crush  them  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  The  flies  come  out  of  the  ground  aud 
deposit  their  eggs  ou  the  first  leaves  they  come 
to.  On  neglected  bushes  there  are  generally 
a  dozen  or  more  suckers  round  the  basil.  The 
eggs  will  be  found  on  these.  Cut  them  all  off, 
except  one  or  two  which  maybe  needed  to  form 
new  wood.  In  this  way  you  will  destroy  hun- 
dreds of  worms  and  benefit  the  bushes  at  the 
same  time.  Remove  all  the  useless  wood  from 
the  bush,  and  place  it  in  the  sun  or  burn  it. 
You  will  have  more  and  much  finer  fruit. 
This  work  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring." 

The  correspondent  who  complains  that  his 
fruit  prematurely  ripens  and  is  worthless,  will, 
if  he  carefully  examines  the  berries,  probably 
find  within  each  a  minute  maggot.  The  only 
remedy  we  can  suggest  is  to  gather  and  destroy 
all  such  fruit  before  the  insects  have  time  to 
mature  and  prepare  for  a  brood  the  next  year. 


Farm  and  Family  Gardens. 

The  Native  American  race  is  one  of  meat- 
eaters,  and  our  carnivorous  propensities  are 
quickly  adopted  by  citizens  whom  we  adopt. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  accept  our 
vices  with  their  naturalization,  and  there  is 
every  reason  why  we  should  engraft  their  vir- 
tues upon  the  Native  American  stock.  Germe  ns, 
French,  Italians,  aud  Swedes,  are  ail  famous  for 
having  good  vegetable  gardens.  The  majority 
of  our  best  gardeners  are  English  and  Scotch, 
and  sons  of  Erin  set  up  for  gardeners  even  be- 
fore they  have  had  lime  to  shuffle  off  their  Old 
Country  brogans.  If  the  good-wife  knows  how 
to  use  vegetables,  she  will  accomplish  a  great 
saving  of  meats,  both  fresh  and  salt,and  the  meals 
will  be  much  better  relished,  and  more  health- 
ful. If  she  does  not  know,  there  is  the  more 
necessity  for  providing  an  abundance  of  all  sorts 
of  delicious  vegetables  to  put  her  up  to  doing 
her  part  well.  At  all  events,  then,  plant  a  gar- 
den— give  it  the  best  manure,  well  rotted,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Put  it  on  three  inches  thick,  and 
spade,  fork,  or  plow  it  in.  It  will  not  make  a 
big  hole  in  the  manure  pile  unless  one  sets  out 
to  ra'se  vegetables  enough  for  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  might  pay  very  well.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  begin  gardening  early  iu  May,  though 
April  is  the  proper  time  to  layout,  manure,  and 
plow,  to  say  the  least.  Those  who  begin  now 
may  with  a  very  little  more  labor  and  the  use 
of  liquid  manure  have  their  tables  supplied 
quite  as  early  as  man}'-  whose  gardens  were 
planted  a  month  earlier.  Carry  good  farm 
practice  into  the  garden,  and  use  good  garden 
practice  upon  the  farm.  As  a  rule,  short  rows 
are  a  nuisance.  A  twelve  or  sixteen-foot  board  is 
frequently  used  in  sowing  the  seed,  ami  its  length 
may  sometimes  determine  the  width  of  the  beds 


and  length  of  the  rows.  The  use  of  the  board  is 
twofold — as  a  guide  to  the  rake  stale  in  mark- 
ing the  drill  in  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown, 
and  as  a  walk  while  sowing  and  covering  by 
hand.  Of  course,  it  is  not  used  when  a  seed- 
drill  is  employed.  The  secret  of  good  garden- 
ing is  thorough  tillage  combined  with  clean  cul- 
ture and  high  manuring.  This  cannot  be  if  the 
soil  is  wet,  and  it  can  hardly  be  the  first  year, 
if  the  soil  is  a  very  stiff  clay,  first  brought  under 
eulture,  but  almost  any  other  ground  may 
sustain  a  fine  garden  if  labor  and  manure  be 
ungrudgingly  applied  at  first.  The  amount  of 
labor  is  really  no  tax,  if  the  garden  only  gets 
the  odd  minutes  which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 
The  women  of  the  family,  from  the  wife  to 
Bridget  or  Dinah,  will  rejoice  in  an  occasional 
opportunity  to  gather  up  their  dimity  and  do 
a  little  weeding.  Bridget  and  Katharina  will 
probably  show  unusual  aptness  at  hoeing  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  and  Kale.  Only  take  a  little 
pride  in  starting  the  garden  well,  and  the  result 
will  be  favorable;  for  the  excellence  of  its  prod- 
ucts, as  soon  as  lettuce,  early  beets,  green  peas, 
and  little  sweet  carrots,  make  their  appearance 
on  the  table,  will  supply  a  motive  to  diligent 
continuance  in  well-doing.  The  Hints  about 
Work  in  the  Garden,  on  the  third  or  fourth  page 
of  every  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  are  fresh 
every  month,  and  constitute  a  safe  guide  for 
either  the  novice  or  the  experienced  gardener. 

"  i        ■»»»■ — >-» 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  it. — ith  Article. 


Though  the  proper  season  for  pruning  is  past, 
we  talk  about  the  operation,  as  we  wish  to  have 
this  series  of  articles  connected,  and  they  will 
be  useful  for  reference  in  autumn.  If  we  have 
seemed  to  dwell  too  much  upon  a  few  elemen- 
tary facts  it  is  because  of  their  importance.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  explain  clearly  the  parts 
of  the  vine,  and  to  insist  upon  the  point  that 
all  the  fruit  is  borne  by  the  green  shoot  that 
starts  from  the  bud  in  the  spring.  If  we  leave 
upon  a  vine  a  dozen  buds,  we  may  have  as  many 
shoots,  and  if  we  cut  all  away  but  one  bud,  but 
one  shoot  will  grow.  No  plant  is  more  plastic, 
so  to  speak,  than  the  vine,  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  is  trained  are  almost  bewildering  in 
their  number.  Yet,  while  it  yields  itself  so 
readily  to  our  will,  there  is  nothing  more  obsti- 
nate and  perplexing  than  an  old  and  neglected 
vine.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  with  the  vine,  it 
must  he  taken  in  hand  when  young,  and  have 
constant  care,  and  an  annual  pruning.  Last 
mouth  we  showed  how  to  establish  the  vine  by 
cutting  it  back  each  year,  and  growing  a  single 
shoot  until  a  strong  aud  vigorous  one  should  be 
obtained.  This  might  be  continued  indefinitely, 
but  would  give  us  very  little  fruit.  The  vine 
being  well  rooted  and  in  vigorous  growth,  our 
object  is  to  extend  it,  and  the  obvious  way  to  do 
this  is  to  allow  more  than  one  bud  to  grow. 
Let  us  take  the  simplest  case  for  the  next  step, 
and  suppose  that  this  spring  two  buds  have 
grown  and  formed  two  shoots.  Next  autumn 
the  appearance  of  the  vine  will  be  that  shown 
iu  figure  8— two  canes,  each  like  the  single  one 
grown  the  year  before,  and  each,  like  that,  fur- 
nished with  buds.  If  it  were  desirable,  the  vine 
might  be  kept  to  two  canes.  To  do  this,  the  up- 
per cane  would,  at  pruniug  time,  be  cut  entirely 
away,  and  the  other  cut  back  to  two  buds,  which 
the  next  year  would  produce  two  more  canes, 
and  soon.  To  extend  the  vine  a  little  more  we 
cut  each  of  the  canes  of  fig.  8  back  to  tw'o  buds 
each.     If  neither  of  these  four  buds  meet  with 


any  accident  during  its  summer's  growth,  the 
autumn  appearance  of  the  vine  will  be  that 
shown  in  figure  9.  The  vine  may  he  kept  in 
this  condition  from  3*ear  to  year,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  system  of  pruning  to  follow  where  space 
is  limited ;  it  is  often  adopted  for  specimen 
vines  where  it  is  desirable  to  show  a  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  near  one  another,  or  for  testing 


Fig.  9. 

new  sorts.  To  keep  the  vine  in  this  shape,  the 
pruning  is  very  simple  ;  the  upper  two  canes — 
the  two  that  start  the  highest  up  on  the  stem — 
are  cut  away  entirely,  and  the  other  two  are  cut 
back  to  two  bud's.  The  vine  when  primed  will 
appear  as  shown  iu  figure  10,  with  four  buds 
ready  to  furnish  the  four  shoots  for  the  next 
year.  In  practice  it  is  customary  to  leave  one 
more  bud  than  is  needed,  aud  cut  the  canes  to 
three  buds.  This  is  done  for  fear  the  upper  bud 
may  be  winter-killed,  as  sometimes  happens. 
The  superfluous  third 
bud  is  removed  in  spring 
when  all  danger  is  over. 
A  moment's  thought 
will  show  how  easy  it  is 
to  extend  the  vine  with 
four  canes  into  one  of 
eight.  Instead  of  cutting 
away  two  of  the  four 
canes,  as  just  described 
for  the  vine  of  figure  9, 
we  cut  all  four  back  to 
two  buds  each.  One  who  has  read  or  seen 
something  of  vines  will  ask,  "  But  where  are 
your  canes  for  wood  and  canes  for  fruit  ?"  That 
belongs  to  another  "system,"  and  we  have  not 
reached  that  yet;  we  prefer  to  follow  out  the 
present  one,  and  then  take  up  another.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  in  the  manner  of  treating 
vines  as  here  described,  the  shoots  will  all  pro- 
duce laterals,  and  these  must  be  pinched  in  the 
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manner  shown  last  month.  Shoots  will,  per- 
haps, start  from  the  stem,  for  the  vine  produces 
adventitious  buds,  as  they  are  called,  i.  e.,  buds 
out  of  the  regular  place.  Shoots  from  these  are 
sometimes  useful  to  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  ones  that  have  been  injured;  but  if 
all  has  gone  well,  these  shoots  are  useless,  and 
are  to    be  rubbed  off   whenever   they  appear. 


Ripe  Grapes   for  Wine  Making. 

EXPERIMENTS  AT  KELLEY'S  ISLAND. 

On  the  grape  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  the  ab- 
sence of  autumn  frosts  allows  the  grapes  to  be 
left  on  the  vines  without  injury  until  the  latter 
part  of  November,  and  it  has  been  a  question  of 
some  interest  among  grape  growers  and  wine 
makers,  how  much,  if  anything,  is  gained  in 
the  value  of  Catawba  grapes  for  wine  making, 
by  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  vines  from 
two  to  four  weeks  later  than  the  best  time  for 
picking  the  fruits  for  market — for  it  is  found  that 
Catawbas,  like  others,  are  of  better  quality  and 
more  sprightly  in  flavor,  before    "  dead  ripe." 

To  decide  this  question,  the  Kel  ley's  Island 
Wine  Company  have  made  a  series  of  careful 
experiments  the  past  two  years,  the  results  of 
■which  are  very  interesting  and  conclusive.  They 
are  staled  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Huutington,  in  an 
essay  on  the  climatology  of  the  region,  read  be- 
fore the  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers'  Association, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  which,  in  substance,  is  as  follows : 

On  the  23d  of  Oct.,  19GG,  the  Company  com- 
menced buying  grapes,  and  continued  to  buy 
daily  until  the  13th  of  Nov.  The  aggregate 
amount  taken  in  was  103  tons,  comprising  235 
different  lots,  each  one  of  which  was  sampled 
by  pressing  the  juice  from  a  part  of  the  lot,  and 
testing  the  gravity  of  the  must  by  Oeschle's 
scale.  The  result  showed  a  gradual  gain  in  the 
weight  of  the  must,  until  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  time  covered  by  this  experiment,  however, 
was  short — the  vintage  commencing  later  and 
closing  earlier  than  usual— so  that  the  results 
obtained  were  not  as  marked  as  in  ordinary 
seasons   covering   double   the   length  of  time. 

The  past  season,  (19G7,)  the  experiments  were 
renewed  under  better  circumstances,  the  vint- 
age commencing  on  the  loth  Oct.,  and  continu- 
ing until  the  29th Nov.  —just  six  weeks;  during 
which  time  the  Company  bought  350  tons  of 
grapes,  comprising  691  different  lots,  every  one 
of  which  was  sampled  and  tested  separately  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
with  the  following  results  by  the  must  scale : 

Average  of  the  whole  691  lots S3.05  (leg. 

Average  of  103  lots  from  loth  October  to  19th  of 

Nov.,  entire  receipts  of  1st  five  days. .80.00  deg. 
Or  3.29  degrees  Mow  the  average  of  the  whole. 

Average  of  81  lots  taken  after  Nov.  15 88.13  deg. 

or  4.78  deg.  above  the  average  of  the  whole  ; 
thus  showing  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  must,  of  8.07  deg.,  as  compared  with  that 
pressed  before  the  20th  of  October— or  a  frac- 
tion over  10  per  cent.  To  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  gross  weight,  which  must  occur 
from  leaving  the  grapes  so  long  on  the  vines, 
the  price  paid  by  the  company  was  graduated 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  must — those 
picked  after  the  20th  of  October  bringing  an 
average  of  ten  per  cent  more  than  those  gathered 
previously:  which  was  considered  as  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  loss  in  weight.      M.  B.  B. 


Tarragon.— This,  the  Estragon  of  the  French, 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Wormwood  ; 
its  botanical  name  is   Artemisia  Dracunculus. 


It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  and  having 
a  more  slender  growth  than  Wormwood,  and 
bright  green  leaves,  the  resemblance  to  it  is  not 
very  manifest  until  it  comes  into  flower.  The 
foliage  is  very  aromatic  with  a  peculiar  fragrance 
when  bruised,  somewhat  like  Anise.  It  is  used 
as  a  seasoning,  it  being  highly  esteemed  by 
many  in  salads  and  in  pickles.  The  tender 
shoots  and  leaves  are  used  in  the  green  state, 
and  it  is  put  into  the  vinegar  to  make  Tarragon 
Vinegar.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil.  The  seeds  are  very  scarce,  but 
we  presume  plants  may  be  had  from  the  nur- 
series. It  grows  readily  from  divisions  of  the  root. 


Treatment  of  Crotched  Trees. 

Young  trees  are  sometimes  so  badly  grown 
that  a  fork  or  crotch  is  formed,  and  they  are, 
when  old  and  laden  with  fruit,  in  danger  of 
being  injured  by  splitting.  Last  year  we  gave 
a  method  of  treating  such  trees,  which  was  to 
cut  off  one  branch  and  straighten  up  the  other. 
This  of  course  could  only  be  applied  to  very 
young  trees.  Mr.  W.  H.  Barnes,  of  Iroquois 
Co.,  111.,  writes  us,  that  he  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  an  orchard,  in  which  the  trees 
forked  very  low,  and  that  all  danger  from  split- 
ting had  been  obviated  by  the  twisting  together 
of  opposite  branches — of  course  when  quite 
young — as  shown  in  the  engraving.  We  give 
this,  not  as  a  practice  to  be  generally  commend- 
ed, but  as  an  expedient  that  may  be  adopted 
with  a  badly  trained  tree  that  has  become  too 
large  to  be  brought  into  proper  shape.  The 
same  end  may  be  obtained,  as  our  correspond- 
ent suggests,  by  inarching  branches  to  act  as 
stays.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  and  altogether 
best,  to  properly  train  the  young  tree  from  the 
start  with  a  well  balanced  head  without  a 
crotch,  which  is  both  unsightly  and  dangerous. 


About  Annuals. 


Among  those  engaged  in  gardening,  some 
consider  annuals  as  a  nuisance,  while  others 
would  not  willingly  do  without  them.  The 
number  of  "novelties"  that  appear  every  year 
with  highly  colored  descriptions  have  so  dis- 
appointed the  purchasers  that  we  do  not  won- 
der that  they  are  tired  of  annuals.  Yet  with 
all  this  there  is  each  year  one  or  two  added  to 
the  list  of  those  that  retain  a  hold  on  popular 
favor.  Our  advice  to  the  novice,  and  those  of 
limited  means,  always  has  been  to  let  those  bet- 
ter able  try  the  "novelties"  and  stick  to  the 
old  friends  that  have  proved  their  worth.  To 
the  real  lover  of  plants,  there  is  a  charm  about 
planting  the  seeds,  watching  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  plant,  and  caring  for  its  future  prog- 
ress, that  make  annuals  very  attractive.  In 
sowing  annuals,  do  not  sow  too  early  nor  too 
deeply.  Wait  until  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm, 


and  then  sow  thinly  and  cover  liglnly.  The 
seeds  of  most  are  very  small,  and  the  young 
plant  cannot  force  its  way  through  a  long  dis- 
tance of  heavy  earth.  Wc  have  on  several 
occasions  given  lists  of  those  annuals  we  con- 
sider most  desirable;  at  the  present  time  we 
will  mention  a  few,  suited  to  certain  purposes. 
Certain  kinds  appear  well  only  as  specimen 
plants,  grown  singly,  with  ample  room  to  de- 
velop, while  others  are  most  useful  when  plant- 
ed in  masses.  For  beds  in  lawns,  where  the 
plants  are  grown  closely,  nothing  gives  a  finer 
show  than  Drummond's  Phlox,  which  we  now 
have  in  a  great  variety  of  shades.  Then,  what 
i3  gayer  than  a  mass  of  Portulaccas  ?  And  if  one 
likes  yellow,  Tagetes  signatapumila  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  yellow  flower  can  be.  This  is  good  in 
the  mass,  or  fine  as  single  specimens;  the  yellow 
of  the  flowers  is  so  modified  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  finely  cut  foliage,  that  the  effect  is  not 
glaring.  One  of  the  best  of  late  introductions  is 
the  Double  Zinnia,  which  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  masses  or  as  single  plants.  The  Nemo- 
philas  are  all  beautiful,  and  look  fine  in  a 
bed,  but  the  trouble  with  them  is,  they  do  not 
last  long.  The  Dwarf  Convolvulus  is  a  favor- 
ite with  us;  the  blue  is  superb,  and  it  is  a  great 
bloomer.  This  list  of  plants  for  masses  might 
be  much  extended,  but  we  wish  room  to  enum- 
erate the  principal  fragrant  annuals.  Among 
those  prized  for  their  fragrance,  none  is  more 
valued  than  the  homely  Mignonette.  Thero 
should  always  be  a  plenty  of  this,  and  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  Candytuft ;  with  these  three  and  a 
little  green,  a  pleasing  bouquet  can  be  made  at 
any  time.  Sweet  Alyssum,  Erisymum,  and  all 
the  Stocks,  are  fragrant,  as  are  some  of  the 
Pinks.  For  ornamental  foliage,  we  have  among 
annuals,  Perilla,  Cannas,  Amarantus  tricolor 
and  sanguineus,  and  the  really  elegant  Ricinus, 
or  Castor-Oil  plant.  The  common  kind  is  very 
showy,  but  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  as  the 
R.   sanguineus  are,  when  well  grown,  splendid. 

-m— _s«» _• 

What  Evergreens  Shall  We  Plant  ? 


To  the  novice  there  is  nothing  more  fascina- 
ting than  a  catalogue.  Whether  he  is  to  plant 
fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  he  looks  the  list  over 
and  over,  and  is  not  so  much  in  doubt  as  to  what 
to  take  as  to  what  he  shall  leave  out.  He  usually 
orders  a  lot  of  unsuitable  stuff;  of  course  a  ma- 
jority of  the  trees  fail,  and  he  at  once  sets  the 
nurseryman  down  as  a  humbug.  If  all  the  beau- 
tiful evergreens  were  suited  to  all  soils  and  cli- 
mates we  could  make  a  list  of  most  charming 
trees,  but  knowing  the  uncertainty  that  attends 
the  most  beautiful  of  this  family,  we  arc  obliged 
to  leave  out  the  "novelties"  altogether  in  mak- 
ing a  selection  for  the  general  public,  and  fall 
back  upon  the  old  and  well-proven  sorts.  Mr. 
Hoopes,  in  his  recently  published  Book  of  Ever- 
greens, gives  the  following  good  advice  to 
novices,  who  had  better  leave  Cryptomerias, 
Cunninghamias,  Deodar  Cedars,  aud  such  rare 
and  tender  plants,  to  those  of  more  experience  : 

"  To  this  class  of  planters  we  say,  )'our  first 
duty  is  to  select  such  reliable  kinds  as  the  Nor- 
way Spruce,  Hemlock  Spruce,  American  Arbor 
Vita;,  Austrian  Pine,  White  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  \ 
etc.,  adding,  as  inclination  tends,  a  few  other 
really  hardy  and  desirable  well-known  species." 

His  list  contains  all  that  we  should  advise  those 
inexperienced  in  tree  planting  to  try,  except  the 
Red  Cedar,  for  the  West.  Far  inland  this  tree 
grows  with  a  luxuriance  and  grace  that  is  a 
wonder  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  slow 
growing  and  rather  formal  tree  of  the  East. 
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Weeding  and  Thinning. 

An  excess  of  seed— at  least  of  all  the  smaller 
kinds — is  usually  planted.  Aside  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  sowing  just  the  quantity  needed  to  fur- 
nish the  required  plants,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  the  practice.  With  plants  that  are 
feeble  at  their  first  start,  like  carrots,  a 
quantity  of  seed  is  needed  to  break 
through  the  weight  of  soil  and  insure  a 
fair  stand.  "When  the  plants  are  fairly 
lip,  then  comes  thinning,  or,  as  the  English 
call  it,  singling.  How  much  soil  each 
particular  plant  requires  we  do  not  know 
with  precision,  but  doubtless  most  of  our 
roots  are  allowed  to  stand  too  thick. 
The  larger  the  leaves  of  the  plant  the 
farther  apart  the  roots  should  be.  Onions, 
•with  slender  leaves,  may  be  crowded, 
while  beets  do  better  grown  far  apart.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  development 
of  the  root  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  healthy,  active  leaf  surface. 
But  our  intention  was  to  impress  the 
importance  of  attending  to  this  matter 
of  weeding  and  thinning  early.  What- 
ever tool  or  machine  may  be  found  use- 
ful for  cleaning  between  the  rows,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  work  that  must  be 
done  in  the  row  itself.  For  this  no  ma- 
chine has  yet  superseded  the  hand.  The 
work  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  made  a  few  "rough  leaves,"  i.  e., 
those  beyond  the  seed  leaves.  There  have 
been  weeding  hooks  and  weeding  chairs, 
and  other  contrivances  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  but  the  best  way  is  to  go  down 
on  the  knees  astride  the  row,  and  work 
with  both  hands,  thinning,  and  removing 
every  weed,  no  matter  how  small.  The 
operation  of  hand  weeding  may  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  proper  use  of  the  hoe ; 
in  working  between  the  rows,  the  plants  in  the 
rows,  weeds  and  all,  are  cut  out  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  leave  little  clumps  or  hills  at  proper 
distances.  The  amount  of  hand  weeding  is 
thus  reduced,  as  the  work  is  confined  to  these 
little  hills.  Do  it  early,  for  weeds  grow  as  fast 
as  the  crops,  and  ill  a  cold 
rain  seem  to  grow  much 
faster  and  get  ahead  of  the 
crops  and  choke  them.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  go  at 
them ;  delays  are  dangerous. 
Onions  and  carrots  especial- 
ly,need  the  earliest  attention. 

A  Curious  Herbaceous 
Plant  —  Tric  yrtis.  —  Last 
summer  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Bau- 
man,  the  well-known  Laud- 
scape  Gardener  and  Florist 
of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  sent  us  a 
specimen  of  a  plant  under 
the  name  of  Triei/rtis  pilosa; 
we  had  seen  the  same 
thing  in  Mr.  Peter  Hender- 
son's collection,  called  T. 
grandiflora.  It  was  such  a 
weird,  peculiar  looking  flow- 
er that  we  had  the  engrav- 
ing made  which  is  here  pre- 
sented. The  plant' grows  some  two  feet  high, 
with  hairy,  light-green,  strongly  ribbed  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  appear  these  singular 
looking  flowers,  which  are  white,  copiously 
spotted  with  purple.  While  we  cannot  com- 
mend the  plant  as  "beautiful"  in  the  popular 


sense,  yet  it  is  striking  and  curious  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection 
of  rare  herbaceous  plants.  The  genus  Tricyrtis 
is  a  small  one,  and  from  Japan  and  Nepaul. 
Botanically  it  would  be  placed  in  one  section  of 
the   Lily  Family,  near  our  native   Uvularia. 


TKICYRTIS  FILOSA. 

A   Variety   of    the    Sweet    Gum    Tree. 

The  Liquidambar,  Bilsled,  or  Sweet  Gum,  (Li- 
quidambiir  Styraciflua\  is  one  of  the  finest 
among  our  native  deciduous  trees,  and  we  have 
often  called  attention  to  its  merits  as  a  valuable 


A  VARIETY  OF  TIIE   SWEET   GUM   TREE. 

but  much  neglected  tree  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Last  autumn  we  saw  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Longworth,  near  Ciucinnati,  a  vari- 
ety of  this  tree,  of  a  very  marked  character. 
The  specimen  was,  we  believe,  found  growing 
wild  by  Mr.  L.,who  introduced  it  to  his  grounds, 


where  it  is  in  company  with  a  remarkably  fine 
collection  of  trees.  The  leaves  in  this  speci- 
men, instead  of  being  of  the  five-pointed  star 
shape,  proper  to  the  species,  have  only  three 
prominent  points,  with  one  or  two  smaller  ones; 
and  are  of  the  shape  given  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  leaf-stalks,  or  petioles,  are  very 
long  and  slender,  which  gives  to  the  fo- 
liage a  peculiarly  graceful  and  airy  ap- 
pearance. We  could  not  learn  whether 
the  tree  had  yet  borne  fruit,  but  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  if  this 
peculiarity  will  perpetuate  itself,  or  the 
seedlings  return  to  the  original  form.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Longworth  will  see  that 
so  remarkable  a  variety  as  this  is  propa- 
gated and  distributed,  and  would  suggest 
Longworthii  as  a   suitable  name  for  it. 

How    to    Transplant    Evergreens. 

All  things  considered,  May  is  the  best 
month  for  transplanting  the  majority  of 
evergreens.  While  we  have  seen  a  screen 
of  Norway  Spruces  successfully  set  in 
August,  it  was  under  such  favorable 
circumstances  as  are  not  likely  to  occur 
to  many,  and  we  should  not,  from  this 
one  instance,  advise  summer  planting. 
Just  when  the  buds  are  swelling  is  the 
time  when  the  tree  seems  most  readily  to 
recover  from  the  shock  of  transplanting. 
Evergreens,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  recuperative  power  of 
deciduous  trees ;  they  do  not  go  into  so 
complete  a  rest,  and  do  not  apparently 
awake  with  such  renewed  vigor.  A  well 
drained,  not  over  rich  soil  suits  the  ma- 
jority of  these  trees  the  best ;  let  the  soil 
be  light,  and  use  no  manure.  If  the  spot 
is  very  poor,  make  an  excavation  and  get 
some  good  pasture  soil  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  removed.  The  nurseryman  must 
do  his  part  of  the  work  well,  or  no  care  on  the 
part  of  the  planter  will  save  the  trees.  The 
roots  must  be  kept  from  drying,  cither  by  a  prop- 
er supply  of  damp  moss,  a  puddling  of  clay,  or 
both.  Sume  of  the  dealers  in  young  trees  are 
very  successful  in  packing, 
by  making  the  roots  into  a 
ball  with  clay ;  this  is,  of 
course,  to  be  soaked  off  be- 
fore the  trees  are  planted. 
Do  not  insist  on  large  trees, 
especially  if  they  are  to  come 
from  a  considerable  distance. 
In  planting,  spread  the  roots 
well,  and  carefully  cover 
with  fresh  soil.  Do  not  plant 
too  deeply,  but  allow  for  the 
settling  of  the  newly  moved 
earth,  so  that  the  tree  shall 
stand  no  lower  than  it  did 
in  the  nursery.  Large  stones 
over  the  roots  are  better 
than  stakes,  but  stake  if 
need  be.  During  the  sum- 
mer do  not  let  the  weeds 
grow  around  the  tree  nor 
allow  the  grass  to  encroach 
upon  it ;  keep  a  clear,  open, 
■well-cultivated  space  all 
around  the  tree.  Much  dis- 
appointment often  results  from  buying  native 
evergreen  trees.  These,  especially  Arbor  Vitoes, 
sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  nursery  trees,  but 
with  Hemlocks  aud  the  more  delicate  one?,  it  is 
different.  These  should  be  put  on  trial  one  year, 
planting  in  a  naturally  or  artificially  shaded  place. 
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TELE   MOTgErMLLIDo 

(ZW  -For  other  Household  Iltyn-t,  see  "  Basket"  pages.) 

Moths,  Moths,   Moths. 


"  IIow  shall  I  preserve  my  furs?"  "How  shall 
I  keep  my  woolens  t"  "  What  must  I  do  with  our 
nice  stuffed  sleigh  back  ?"  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  a  considerable  pile  of  letters  from  good  house- 
keepers, who  are  anticipating  trouble  from  that  lit- 
tle household  pest,  the  moth.  Much  of  the  trouble 
with  moths  arises  from  not  knowing  their  ways, 
and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  show  up  the  ene- 
my. In  these  pleasant  spring  days  a  little  insect 
will  often  be  seen  flitting  about  the  room,  an  inno- 
cent looking  thing,  of  an  unobtrusive  drab  color, 
which,  if  it  attracts  our  attention  at  all,  does  so 
only  pleasantly,  as  it  seems  full  of  new  life,  and  in- 


A  (fc  B,    LARVA  IN  AND  OUT  OP  CASE,  ENLARGED.  C, 

tent  only  on  its  own  pleasure.  To  use  a  vulgarism, 
"that's  what's  the  matter;"  this  little  miller  or 
moth  is  great  in  its  possibilities  of  future  troubles. 
He,  or  she,  (for  the  inexperienced  eye  cannot  tell  the 
difference,)  should  be  killed  at  sight  Its  first  ap- 
pearance should  be  taken  as  a  warning  of  danger. 
The  moths  that  trouble  furs,  woolen  clothing,  car- 
pets, stuffed  sleigh  backs  and  furniture,  may  prac- 
tically be  considered  as  the  same  thing,  for  though 
the  entomologist  may  find  differences  iu  them,  their 
ways  are  alike.  These  winged  moths  deposit  eggs 
on  or  in  the  furs  or  fabrics.  These  eggs  hatch  in 
about  fifteen  days,  and  the  wool  or  fur  serves  the 
resulting  worm,  not  only  for  food,  but  for  clothing, 
for  the  grub  makes  itself  a  ease  out  of  the  small 
fragments,  and  thus  conceals  itself  while  it  works. 
It  often  happens  that  the  presence  of  moths  is  not 
suspected  until  the  mischief  is  done.  After  the 
grubs  have  made  their  growth,  enlarging  their  cases 
to  suit  their  needs,  they  go  into  the  dormant  state, 
and  in  spring  appear  as  the  modest  winged  insects 
to  which  we  have  referred.  An  engraving  from  a 
recent  French  work  on  the  Metamorphoses  of  In- 
sects, by  Blanchard,  gives  the  different  stages  of 
their  existence.  With  moths,  as  with  many  other 
domestic  troubles,  prevention  is  the  best  "remedy." 
Camphor  wood  ami  cedar  trunks  are  good,  as  the 
mother  insect  does  not  like  their  odor,  and  will  not 
enter  them.  Cedar  shavings,  tobacco  stems,  cam- 
phor, pepper,  and  other  nromatics,  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  preservatives,  but  there  is  nothing 
better  than  paste.  See  that  the  furs  or  woolens  are 
well  beaten,  and  put  them  away  in  a  box  or  chest 
that  has  every  crack  closed  by  a  strip  of  stiff  paper 
well  justed  on.  Furs  put  up  in  perfectly  tight  pa- 
per bags,  and  pasted  securely,  will  be  preserved 
from  the  attacks  of  moths,  but  the  paper  must  be 
without  holes,  and  the  pasting  must  be  honestly 


done.  Where  moths  are  once  in  a  fabric,  an  expo- 
sure to  a  heat  of  150°  will  destroy  them.  We  once 
had  some  valuable  traveling  blankets  that  became 
infested ;  these  we  placed  in  a  tight  box  and  sprinkled 
freely  with  benzine,  which  did  for  the  moths.  Wool- 
en sleigh  coverings  should  be  brushed  over  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  so  weak  that  when 
it  dries  it  will  not  leave  a  white  stain  upon  the  cloth. 
— . »■»   •-«. 

The  Big  Pickerel  and  How  it  was  Cooked. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  February  Agriculturist  in 
connection  with  the  pictures  of  the  pickerel,  in- 
duced the  friendly  editor  of  the  Jamestown  (N.  T.) 
Journal  to  send  us  some  statements  in  regard  to 
the  great  size  of  the  pickerel  caught  iu  Chautau- 
qua Lake,  and  to  verify  them  by  a  magnificent 
sample  of  the  fish  themselves.  The  fish  sent  ex- 
ceeded the  maximum  length  mentioned,  being  a 
little  less  than  three  and 
one  half  feet.  Its  head 
measured  10  inches,  its 
girth  was  27  inches,  and 
its  weight  16  pounds.  Mr. 
Bishop  writes  :  "  I  might 
have  sent  one  a  quarter 
larger,  but  feared  the  flesh 
would  not  he  so  good.  I 
saw  one  the  other  day 
that  measured  four  feet, 
two  inches,  and  weighed 
32}£  lbs.  Two  have  been 
brought  in  that  weighed 
40  lbs.  each,  and  measured 
4  feet  and  5  or  6  inches. 
Our  Chautauqua  Lake  is 
fed  by  cold  springs  entire- 
ly, and  the  fish  are  much 
firmer  and  purer  in  taste 
than  those  taken  in,the 
streams  around  here.  We 
stuff  and  bake  large  ones 
likeThanksgiving  turkeys 
at  our  house.  Small  ones 
are  nice  fricaseed  in 
cream, if  you  have  cream." 
The  fish  came   in   ex- 
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certainly  the  finest  and  largest  we  ever  saw.  It  was 
weighed,  measured,  and  divided.  The  head  and 
shoulders  were  baked  as  follows :  Cleaned,  wiped 
out  and  off,  sprinkled  well  inside  with  thyme,  salt, 
and  pepper,  (not  stuffed),  spread  out  a  little,  and 
pressed  flat,  in  a  bake  pan,  the  sides  being  tucked 
under ;  the  whole  was  then  completely  covered  with 
very  thin  slices  of  the  best  salt  pork  ;  a  little  wa- 
ter was  put  in  the  pan,  which  was  placed  iu  the 
stove  oven.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  it 
having  been  well  basted,  perhaps  once  in  ten  min- 
utes, with  the  water  in  the  pan,  which  was  occa- 
sionally replenished  with  a  very  little  more  water 
at  a  time,  the  fish  was  ready  for  the  table— brown 
and  crispy  on  the  surface,  flakey  and  white  within  ; 
solid  and  firm,  yet  tenderand  delicate  as  fresh  fallen 
snow — but  smoking  hot.  It  was  garnished  with 
slices  of  lemon,  and  should  have  had  a  few  parsley 
leaves,  but  the  season  has  been  unpropitious  and 
our  fine  parsley  is  no  longer  thriving.  The  gravy, 
which  was  poured  over  it  and  surrounded  it  in  the 
dish,  was  thymely  and  rich.  The  Fluke  potatoes, 
simply  boiled  in  their  jackets,  were  the  only  accom- 
paniment, and  all  sufficient.  The  roast  joint  which 
followed  was  neglected, — we  were  more  than  satis- 
fied,— not  too  full  for  utterance,  for  the  praises  of 
the  pickerel  were  the  satisfactory  theme  of  conver- 
sation then,  and  of  agreeable  memories  now.  And 
the  Chautauqua  pickerel  were  "marked  up"  far 
above  common  ones,  and  close  aloug  side  of  our 
very  best  table  fish. — Other  portions  of  the  "big 
fish"  were  taken  home  by  other  editors,  broiled 
and  fried,  etc.,  and  a  "good  report"  came  back 
from  each— with  thanks  to  friends  C.  E.  Bishop 
and  Prof.  Love  for  the  superb  present.  We  should 
all  enjoy  "casting  aline"  in  Chautauqua  Lake.  The 
theory  that  fish  furnish  good  brain  nourishment,' 
may  account  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  Journal. 


Keeping  a  Boarding  House. 

We  have  all  laughed  at  the  story  of  a  man  in  New 
York  who  got  rich  and  lived  in  an  elegant  house 
on  Fifth  avenue.  An  old  friend  from  the  country 
went  to  see  him,  and  was  shown  over  the  house 
when  several  colored  servants  were  eatiug  their 
dinner.  Being  asked  on  his  return  how  their  old 
acquaintance  was  getting  along,  and  what  he  was  do- 
ing, he  replied  :  "  He  seems  to  be  doing  well.  He  is 
keeping  a  negro  boarding  house."  Are  there  not 
farmers  who  keep  a  hoarding  house?  Ask  the 
women.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  girls  in  the 
country,  and  many  well-to-do  formers  who  would 
gladly  see  their  wives  and  daughters  engaged  occa- 
sionally at  something  other  than  cooking,  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  accomplish  it.  We  can  tell  them.  Do 
not  board  any  men  iu  the  house.  Put  up  houses 
for  all  the  regular  men  youwaut,  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  them  to  board  an  extra  man  occasional- 
ly, as  you  may  need  him.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  this,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  board- 
ing men  in  the  house.  But  in  hiring  the  extra 
hands  do  not  agree  to  board  them  in  the  other 
houses.  Let  them  make  their  own  bargains.  Say, 
"  I  will  give  you  $30  a  month,  but  I  cannot  board 
you.  You  can  get  board,  however,  with  such  or 
such  a  man."  The  object  of  this  is  to  cut  off  all 
complaints  in  regard  to  the  board.  Pay  good  wages. 
and  try  to  make  all  the  men,  and  especially  their 
wives,  comfortable,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

The  money  invested  in  a  comfortable  tenant 
house  will  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  TJ.  S. 
stocks.  We  know  a  man  who  pays  a  dollar  a  week 
for  a  house  that  did  not  cost  §300,  and  besides  this 
agrees  to  work  for  the  owner  whenever  he  wants 
him.  Such  a  system,  however,  is  not  a  good  one. 
You  do  not  want  rented  houses  for  the  farm.  The 
cow,  the  pig  and  the  chickens  often  cause  trouble. 
Get  good,  married  men,  and  furnish  them  a 
home,  but  not  too  many  perquisites.  Pay  them 
good  wages  and  make  it  an  object  to  stay  with  you. 


Home-made  Photograph  Frames. 

"Adelaide,"  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
very  pretty  frame,  enclosing  a  Photograph,  whicli 
is  made  by  winding  colored  thread  upon  a  piece  of 
very  thick  pasteboard  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  star  is  8  inches  across  from  point 
to  point.  Rich  brown  thread,  or  other  colors,  the 
coarser  the  better,  is  selected,  and  ten  rows  of 
threads    wound   around  two  notches  opposite  to 
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each  other,  say  from  1  to  4:  then  ten  threads 
from  2  to  5 ;  then  ten  from  3  to  6 ;  and  so  on 
round  and  round  until  the  whole  pasteboard  is  cov- 
ered. A  pin  thrust  into  each  outer  point,  holds 
the  threads  from  slipping  off,  and  they  are  held  se- 
curely iu  the  inner  angles  by  sewing  a  few  times 
through  the  board,  with  a  needle.  The  whole  is 
simple,  easily  made,  costs  but  a  trifle  for  the  thread, 
and  is  quite  pretty.  The  open  space  in  the  center 
is  an  octagon  just  large  enough  for  an  ordinary 
photograph  or  carte  de  visite.  They  may  be  smaller. 
Frederick  D.  Parker,  of  Birmingham,  Ohio,  sends 
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pretty  frame  constructed  wholly  of  wheat  or 
rye  straw,  cut  and  joined  in 
the  manner  shown  in  fig;  2. 
The  straws  should  of  course 
be  large  and  firm.  They  are 
easily  shaped  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  then  fastened  with 
glue,  or  strong  gum  arable, 
or  other  adhesive  material. 
By  applying  black  or  other 
color  to  portions  of  the  straw 
a  very  neat  variegated  frame 
is  produced.  The  one  sent 
to  us  is  6  inches  high,  and  i 
inches  wide,  on  the  outside, 

they    may    be    of   smaller   size    if    desired. 

Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 

This  morning  was  so  bright  and  pleasant  that 
I  set  Mary  to  clean  the  windows — and  she  has  been 
at  it  all  day,  except  for  an  hour  at  noon,  when  she 
prepared  a  simple  dinner,  and  then  cleared  away 
again.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  cheerful  and 
healthful  aspect  of  a  house  as  clear,  bright  window 
panes.  We  have  had  so  much  cold  and  freezing 
weather  this  winter  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
keep  them  looking  as  nicely  as  we  could  wish.  My 
neighbor,  Mrs.  B.,  says  that  she  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  that  we  manage  to  find  girls  that  are  will- 
ing to  do  extra  work,  as  she  calls  it.  The  trouble 
with  her  is  this :  when  she  finds  that  her  house  or 
windows  need  cleaning,  she  asks  the  girl  in  a  half- 
frightened,  hesitating  tone,  if  she  feels  like  doing 
it,  and  wishes  she  would  clean  this  window  or  that 
for  they  are  very  dirty.  Of  course  Bridget  thinks 
that  as  the  mistress  appears  to  care  so  little  about 
it,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  her  to  take  much 
pains,  and  consequently  the  work  is  but  half  done, 
if  done  at  all.  Now,  when  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  certain  work  needs  to  be  done,  I  accept 
the  first  convenient  and  pleasant  day,  aud  say  to 
the  girl  in  a  firm,  decided,  but  agreeable  tone  of 
voice,  "  Mary,  I  wish  you  to  clean  such  and  such  a 
room  to-day,  or  such  and  such  windows;  I  want 
them  thoroughly  washed  with  clean,  warm  water 
and  soap.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  particular  with 
the  corners  of  the  sashes,  &c."  I  then  provide  for 
her  use  some  good  cleaning  aud  drying  cloths  from 
a  bag  kept  for  this  purpose.  While  the  work  is 
going  forward,  I  occasionally  inspect  it,  making 
such  suggestions  as  may  be  necessary,  thus  teaching 
the  girl  something,  and  at  the  same  time  showing 
her  that  I  take  particular  interest  in  the  work  itself. 
I  have  taken  down  the  parlor  lace  curtains,  intend- 
ing to  wash  them  and  do  them  up  again.  I  always 
attend  to  this  matter  myself,  as  they  are  quite 
handsome  and  I  do  not  like  to  risk  having  them 
torn.  The  judgment  of  help  is  not  to  be  relied  on 
in  such  things,  and  the  meshes  of  the  lace  may  be 
easily  torn  through  a  little  hard  rubbing  or  too 
careless  wringing.  We  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  soaking  the  curtains  for  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  washing — changing  the  water  (which 
should  be  warm)  every  day.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  of  the  dirt  and  yellow  will  be  removed  in  this 
way,  making  it  almost  unnecessary  to  rub  them 
much  at  the  final  wishing.  After  coming  from  the 
boiling  and  bluing,  they  will  be  beautifully  clean 
and  white.  I  find  a  wringer  indispensable  for  cur- 
tains, as  it  preserves  the  lace  from  breaking,  and 
makes  the  starching  process  so  much  easier,  aud 
smoother  in  result.  Many  persons  who  have  lace 
curtains  for  the  first  time  are  quite  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  proper  way  of  getting  them  up  when  they  be- 
come dirty,  and  many  are  the  ludicrous  attempts 
to  iron  them  in  the  same  way  we  iron  those  made 
of  muslin.  Of  course  the  lace  stretches  entirely 
out  of  shape,  aud  the  work  is  abandoned  in  disgust. 
The  proper  way  to  finish  them  after  starching  is 
this:  Prepare  a  large  spare  room  by  removing  all 
the  furniture,  and  sweeping  and  dusting  the  carpet 
very  carefully.  Spread  the  curtains  one  by  one 
smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  floor,  and  when  all 
are  done,  lock  the  door  and  let  them  remain  for  a 


day  or  two,  or  until  dry.  They  will  then  be  ready  to 
hang  again  in  the  parlors.  Some  persons  pin  them 
to  the  carpet,  but  I  prefer  to  merely  spread  them. 
If  there  is  danger  of  the  floor  or  carpet  soiling 
them,  clean  sheets  may  be  laid  down  first,  but  I 
hare  never  myself  found  this  precaution  necessary. 
Edward  and  I  took  dinner  with  Mrs.  S.,  yester- 
day. She  is  considered  one  of  the  best  housekeep- 
ers in  the  town.  Her  house  is  delightful,  and 
everything  is  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  but 
I  was  much  astonished  at  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  roast  chickens  were  brought  to  the  table. 
They  actually  stood  on  all  fours.  Tou  laugh  and 
say  a  chicken  lias  but  two  legs,  but  these  hapless 
creatures  were  allowed  to  use  their  wings  for  fore- 
legs, and  actually  rested  themselves  in  this  fashion. 
The  necks,  instead  of  being  neatly  pushed  under 
the  skin  and  tied,  were  allowed  to  protrude  fright- 
fully. Their  appearance  was  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  turn  them  on 
their  backs  before  the  carver  could  cut  them  up. 
I  have  seldom  found  a  new  girl  competent  to  dress 
poultry  or  game  properly  for  the  table,  but  after 
showing  her  once  or  twice  6he  is  able  to  do  bo 
under  my  superintendence.  I  say  under  my  super- 
intendence, because  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  all  the 
poultry  prepared  before  my  own  eyes.  There  are 
so  many  little  details  of  cleanliness  to  be  observed 
that  I  prefer  to  do  so,  that  we  may  eat  with  a  better 
relish.  The  gizzard,  heart,  and  liver,  of  a  chicken 
intended  to  be  roasted,  should  be  removed  care- 
fully, cleaned,  and  set  aside  until  the  fowl  has 
been  singed  aud  washed.  With  a  sharp  knife  make 
a  small  incision  in  the  flesh  of  each  wiug.  Place 
the  gizzard  in  one  and  the  liver  aud  heart  in  the  oth- 
er, bring  them  forward  to  the  side  of  the  breast,  and 
pass  the  extremity  of  the  wing  backward  in  such 
a  way  as  to  turn  the  wing.  Place  one  hand  firmly 
on  the  breast,  and  with  the  other  push  the  legs  up- 
wards towards  the  breast  and  under  the  wings,  se- 
cure all  together  with  skewers  and  a  little  string, 
sew  up  the  lower  incision,  also  the  skin  aronnd 
the  neck. — Turkeys  may  be  thus  dressed,  omit- 
ting the  gizzard  and  liver,  which  would  be  too 
tough  roasted  and  should  be  reserved  to  make  gravy. 


Larger  Yards  About  the  House. 


The  housekeeper's  department  honestly  extends 
a  little  outside  of  the  house,  where  she  plies  her 
industries.  This  is  conceded  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  sire  reigns  quite  as  vigorously  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  flower  border,  and  the  front 
yard,  as  in  the  kitchen  and  parlor.  Every  shrub 
and  vine  about  the  house  she  has  planted,  and 
every  available  spot  between  the  frontdoor  and  the 
gate  bears  the  mark  of  her  taste.  Alas,  that  where 
land  is  so  cheap,  and  flowers  and  ornamental 
shrubs  so  plenty,  there  should  so  often  be  no  room 
to  plant  them  !  The  great  majority  of  farm-houses, 
even  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  stand  di- 
rectly upon  the  highway,  and  there  is  no  protection 
for  anything  that  might  be  planted.  In  many  eases 
the  yard  allowed  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  house, 
even  where  it  would  not  encroach  upon  the  street. 
The  first  step  toward  improvement  about  these 
desolate  homes  is  a  larger  space  inclosed  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  often 
cares  nothing  about  it,  but  the  wife  aud  mother 
does,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  rising  family  she  ought 
to  have  it.  She  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  cheerful  out- 
look from  her  window,  a  spot  sacred  to  grass  aud 
flowers,  where  pigs  and  poultry  do  not  iutrude. 
The  inclosure  need  not  be  expensive.  Any  thing 
that  will  turn  cattle  and  allow  the  prospect  of  pro- 
tection to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  may  be  planted 
will  do  to  begin  with.  Much  display  in  fencing  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  usual  surroundings  of  a 
farm-house.  We  want  to  see  trees,  shrubs,  aud 
vines,  much  more  than  in  the  town.  Once  secure  the 
place  for  planting  and  the  planting  will  be  likely  to 
follow.  We  hope  to  see  a  general  movement  on  the 
part  of  our  housekeepers  this  spring  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  yards  about  their  houses,  for  the 
reason  that  if  they  do  not  move  in  it,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  —  at  least  not  very  thoroughly. 


How  to  Put  Out  Clothes  on  Fire. 

When  clothes  take  fire  from  the  upsetting  of  a 
lamp,  or  other  accident,  severe  burns  arc  made,  or 
life  is  lost,  for  want  of  proper  action.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  the  burning  person  is  to  cry  out  in  the 
fright,  and  to  run  to  the  open  door,  which  only 
fans  the  flame;  and  the  bystander  generally  tries 
to  put  out  the  flame  with  his  bare  hands.  A  little 
presence  of  mind  will  save  great  injury  and  suf- 
fering in  such  cases.  If  the  blaze  is  but  just  start- 
ed, it  may  be  subdued  by  falling  instantly  upon  the 
floor  and  thrusting  the  burning  part  of  the  dress 
under  the  person.  One  standing  by  at  such  a  time 
should  seize  a  woolen  blanket,  shawl  or  cloak,  or 
any  woolen  fabric  at  hand,  and  spreading  it  out 
higher  than  the  head,  run  boldly  to  the  unfortunate 
person,  throw  his  arms  about  the  neck  and  envelop 
him  or  her  in  its  folds  as  tightly  as  possible.  This 
instantly  smothers  the  fire  and  saves  the  face. 
Throw  the  person  upon  the  floor  immediately, 
and    the  moment  of  greatest    danger    has    past. 

If  the  burn  is  severe,  a  physician  should  be  called 
at  once,  but  in  the  mean  time  something  may  bo 
done  to  relieve  the  paiu.  One  of  the  most  sooth- 
ing applications  is  a  liniment  made  of  one  part  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  two  of  lime-water,  applied  on 
cotton.  In  the  absence  of  these  materials  cover 
the  parts  freely  with  flour  and  pHt  over  a  coating  of 
cotton  to  exclude  the  air.  Putting  the  burned  por- 
tion in  cold  water  affords  a  momentary  relief,  but 
interferes  with  the  future  recovery  from  the  injury. 


Dressing  for  Salads. 

Most  people  relish  a  nice  salad  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  it  would  be  still  more  prized  if  the 
uceded  dressing  were  at  hand.  The  essential  ingre- 
dients are  :  good  cider  vinegar,  pure  mustard,  fresh 
eggs,  and  sweet  oil  made  of  olives — not  of  lard. 
Begin  with  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard  in  a  soup 
plate ;  add  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  salt,  a  lit- 
tle vinegar,  and  beat  to  a  paste;  then  add  the  yolk 
of  a  fresh  egg,  and  after  thoroughly  rubbing  and 
mingling  all  with  a  silver  fork  or  spoon,  add  about 
half  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  stir  until  it  is 
smooth.  It  will  probably  then  have  a  shining,  greasy 
look  ;  add  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  and  it  will,  when 
stirred,  at  once  thicken  up,  and  lose  the  greasy  look 
entirely.  When  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  add  more 
oil,  and  again,  a  very  little  vinegar,  if  necessary,  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  Our  rule  is  to  add  as 
much  oil  as  we  can  cause  to  be  entirely  taken  up, 
and  to  stop  before  either  the  addition  of  more  oil 
or  vinegar  will  cease  to  thicken.  The  dressing 
should  be  smooth  as  whipped  cream,  and  this,  in- 
deed, thoroughly  beaten  up  with  the  white  of  the 
egg  or  eggs,  is  an  addition  to  the  dressing  which 
increases  its  delicacy  and  deliciousness.  In  a  good 
salad  dressing  the  oil  loses  its  oiliness,  but  pervades 
the  whole  with  its  flavor,  and  while  the  sharpness 
of  the  mustard,  salt,  and  vinegar,  entirely  disap- 
pear, each  ingredient  adds  a  peculiar  piquancy  to 
the  agreeable  compound,  which  by  contrast  only 
hightens  the  crispy  freshness  of  the  lettuce,  and 
brings  out  its  flavor.  The  egg  may  be  omitted, 
and  you  will  still  have  a  nice  dressing,  if  the  oil  is 
good.  Lettuce,  water  cress,  endive,  and  celery, 
make  fine  salads.  Dandelion,  sorrel,  and  some  oth- 
er plants,  are  occasionally  used.  Salads  are  very 
appetizing,  and  may  well  have  a  place  every  day 
upon  the  table.  Sweet  dressings  and  cooked  salads 
are  not  to   our  taste;    many,  however,  like  them. 

Recipe  for  Salad  Wressing-  by  3Irs, 
A.  M.  Herr. — After  every  possible  precaution  has 
been  taken  by  careful  picking  and  thorough  wash- 
ing, to  have  the  leaves  free  from  sand  or  soot,  I 
prepare  a  dressing  by  adding  to  a  pint  of  water  and 
vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  of  sour  cream,  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  well  beaten 
egg.  Then  when  this  mixture  is  boiling,  I  pour  it 
over  the  lettuce  leaves,  they  having  been  well 
drained,  and  cover  in  a  close  fitting  tureen,  for  two 
or  three  miuutes.  If  the  lettuce  is  not  very  tender 
the  dressing  may  be  poured  off,  and  again  boiled 
and    applied.      This    quantity    is  for  six  persons. 
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The    Zte*t2ess  Sine-bottle    Wly  I 

Whiz!  Buzz!  Buzz]  a  great  blue-bottle  fly  came  dash- 
ing Into  the  open  window,  and  blundering  about  the 
room  where  little  Frank  was  Pitting  anrl  pouting  bocanso 
be  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  One  would 
think  he  could  have  found  play  enough  with  all  the  toys 
scattered  around  him,  or  pleasure  enough  in  tho  bright 
picture  books  that  lay  on  the  table,  or  work  cnoagh  with 
his  little  spade,  hoe,  and  wheelbarrow,  which  stood  under 
the  window  outside,  near  the  garden,  to  have  covered  his 
face  with  smiles  and  filled  his  heart  and  his  eyes  with 
sunshine.  But  there  he  was  with  a  cloudy  frown  on  his 
face,  and  a  rainstorm  of  tears  threatening  to  gather  in  his 
eyes  "hen  the  big  blue-bottle  made  him  forget  himself 
by  its  loud  hum  and  its  queer  freaks.  Away  it  darted, 
and  banged  iis  head  against  the  window  pane— its  brains 
would  have  been  dashed  out, if  it  had  any;  it  circled 
round  and  round  the  room,  then  went  fumbling  into 
every  corner,  as  though  hunting  for  something  it  could 
not  find;  nest  it  came  pounce  npon  Frank's  nose,  mak- 
ing him  start  and  strike  at  it,  but  it  was  already  away  and 
beating  its  wings  violently  to  brush  off  ft  cobweb  in  which 
it  had  entangled  itself;  luckily  it  was  an  old  net,  which 
the  spider  who  made  it  had  left,  or  that  would  have  been 
the  end  of  poor  blue-bottle.  "What  an  uneasy  fly  yon 
are,"  said  Frank,  "why  can't  you  be  quiet?  Wasn't 
there  enough  to  look  at  out  doors,  that  you  must  come 
poking  in  here?  Now  yon  hare  done  it,  you  silly  thing," 
he  continued,  as  the  fly,  after  brcakingloose  from  the  cob- 
web, and  buzzing  about  a  little,  darted  straight  into  a 
cup  of  dissolved  gum  with  which  Frank  had  been  mend- 
ing bis  kite.  It  struggled  to  the  edge,  with  its  wings 
fastened  down,  its  body  besmeared,  and  in  altogether  a 
pitiable  plight.  Frank  watched  it  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  threw  it  out  of  the  window,  to  help  itself  as  best  it 
might.  Then  his  uneasy  feelings  came  on  again.  "What 
shall  I  do?"  murmured  he.  "I  wish  I  had  a  willow 
whistle,  like  Ed.  Jones's."  There  was  a  nice  ivory  whis- 
tle in  bis  pocket,  which  his  cousin  had  given  him  a  few 
days  before,  but  that  was  not  a  wUtow  whistle.  After 
thinking  a  few  minutes  be  slowly  sauntered  out  of  the 
house  and  through  the  garden.  He  had  a  plan  in  his 
head  now.  There  was  a  swamp  not  far  from  the  house, 
where  willows  grew.  lie  had  been  forbidden  to  go  there, 
for  the  mud  was  deep,  and  tho  bogs  gave  a  very  insecure 
footing;  but  no  harm  wonld  come  of  it,  he  thought;  he 
would  take  care  of  himself,  he  said.  He  passed  safely 
from  one  bog  to  another,  cnt  a  nice,  smooth,  willow  stick, 
and  returned  nearly  to  the  firm  ground  without  accident, 
but  at  the  last  Jump  his  foot  slipped,  and  down  he  went 
floundering  in  the  mud.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to 
crawl  out,  but  he  was  a  sorry  figure  to  look  at ;  his  nice 
clothes  were  plastered  with  filth,  his  face  smeared,  and 
his  hair  matted  together.  He  had  a  good  washing  and 
was  put  to  bed  by  his  mother  on  his  return  home,  and 
there  he  was  obliged  to  he  the  remainder  of  the  long  day, 
thinking  over  what  had  happened.  Singularly  enough  a 
blue-bottle  fly,  perhaps  his  old  acquaintance,  came  buzz- 
ing into  the  room  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  perhaps 
this  helped  to  cure  him  of  restlessness,  for  he  seemed 
to  be  almost  entirely  contented  with  the  abundance 
of  good  things  around  him  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

Tommy's  Troubles. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURIST  ET  SARAH  E.  DO  SMALL. 

With  a  scowl  npon  his  face,  and  tears  in  his  eyes.  Tom- 
my sat  in  a  chair,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  a  very  violent 
manner.  The  old  chaircrcaked  and  creaked,  and  seemed 
to  have  half  a  mind  to  throw  him  backwards. 

Jnst  then  Aunt  Lottie  came  into  the  room,  and  with 
much  surprise  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  "  Oh  I  " 
eaid  Tommy  with  a  groan,  "I  have  so  much  trouble!" 
"Trouble  1"  repeated  Aunt  Lottie,  "what  in  the  world 
should  trouble  you  ?"  "  Well,"  said  Tommy,  "  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  lost  my  knife,  and  that  troubles  me.  And 
my  old  Seabright  hen  that  i^  setting,  keeps  jumping  on 
and  off  her  nc.-t,  and  I  don't  believe  she  will  hatch  a 
chicken.  Now,  I  think  these  are  troubles  enough  for  any 
body,"'  And  tho  old  chair  creaked,  and  creaked  again, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  Tommy's  checks  faster  than  ever. 

'•  Let  me  tell  you  how  to  get  rid  of  these  {roubles," 
Aunt  Lottie  gently  replied.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  loss 
of  your  knife  can  be  replaced,  although  it  may  take  all 
your  money  to  buy  another ;  yet  this  will  teach  you  to  be 
more  careful  in  future,  and  also  to  remember,  that  many 
of  onr  troubles  come  upon  us  through  our  own  careless- 
ness. Now,  suppose,  by  some  accident  one  of  your  eyes 
had  been  put  out,  or  you  had  lost  both  legs,  like  the  poor 
eoldierwc  saw  in  the  hospital ;  then  you  would  be  obliged 
to  sit  in  a  chair,  week  after  week,  and  no  amount  of 
money  could  replace  them."  "Oh  dear!"  exclaimed 
Tommy,  "I  would  rather  lo?e  my  knife  than  my  legs 
any  day."  "But  how  are  you  going  to  get  over  tho 
tremble  abont  tho  old  hen  V  asked  Tommy.    "  Oh  very 


easily,"  replied  Ann!:  Lottie.  "  You  are  not  certain  the 
hen  will  leave  her  nest :  perhaps  she  will  mend  her  ways 
in  ftiture  and  stay  al  horn  •.  and  then  you  will  have  hadail 
this  worry  for  nothing ;  fi"'d  if  she  should  not  hatch  a 
chicken,  you  cannot  help  it.  She  may  set  again  in  a  few 
weeks,  behave  like  a  good,  sensible  mother,and  hatch  as 
many  chickens  as  yon  desire.  So  never  be  discouraged  ; 
but  always  try  to  believe  that  whatever  happens  is  for 
the  best.  If  we  conld  really  make  ourselves  believe  this, 
we  should    never    be  very  unhappy  abont  anything." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Tommy,  "you  can  never  persuade 
me  that  it  will  be  for  the  best,  if  my  old  Seabright  leaves 
her  eggs."  "  Perhaps  I  cannot,"  replied  Aunt  Lottie, 
"  yet  it  may  be  for  the  best,  in  spite  of  your  unbelief.  I 
remember  once  reading  of  a  lady  who  had  a  necklace 
stolen  from  her,  and  it  was  the  means  of  not  only  making 
her  very  happy,  but  many  others  also ;  and  if  you  would 
like  to  hear  it  I  will  tell  you  the  story. 

"  In  an  eastern  country  there  lived  a  king,  whose  name 
was  Ismail  Saminec.  He,  with  his  army,  had  laid  Eicge 
to  and  taken  the  city  of  Herat.  Ismail  had  promised  the 
inhabitants  that  he  would  not  destroy  the  city  or  take 
their  money  from  them,  as  he  was  a  pious,  just  man,  and 
wonld  not  do  anything  to  oppress  them.  His  Boldicrs, 
being  in  very  great  need  of  money,  clamorously  demand- 
ed that  he  should  levy  a  tax  on  the  city,  but  Ismail  re- 
fused, and  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  violate  his  word, 
ordered  his  army  to  march  away,  and  encamp  a  long 
distance  from  Herat,  One  day  a  vulture,  hovuring  over 
the  tents,  espied  a  ruby  necklace,  that  belonged  to  one  of 
Ismail's  ladies.  Mistaking  the  redness  of  the  stones  for 
meat,  be  made  a  swoop  at  it,  and  carried  it  off.  The  flight 
of  the  vulture  was  watched,  and  he  was  seen  to  deposit 
it  in  a  dry  well,  and  this  being  searched,  the  jewel  was 
recovered,  together  with  several  boxes  containing  great 
treasures,  that    had   been    hidden  there  by  a   robber. 

"With  this  money  Ismail  satisfied  his  soldiers,  who  no 
doubt  had  thought  themselves  very  ill  used,  just  as  yon 
feel  in  not  having  yonr  own  way ;  and  the  lady  must  have 
felt  quite  as  sorry  to  see  the  vulture  carry  off  her  neck- 
lace as  you  did  to  lose  your  knife.  But  yon  sec  it  all 
happened  for  the  best,  as  it  was  the  means  of  more  than 
supplying  all  the  wants  of  Ismail's  army,  and  the  lady 
gaining  more  jewels  than  she  supposed  she  had  lost." 

"Weill"  said  Tommy,  rubbing  his  eyes,  u  I  think  I 
feel  better,  Aunt  Lottie,  and  when  I  have  any  more 
troubles,  will  try  to  remember  what  you  have  told  me ;" 
and  the  scowl  disappeared  from  his  features,  and  the  old 
chair  was  not  heard  to  creak  any  more  for  a  long  time. 

Tlie  Chin  Fever. 

This  affection  is  usually  prevalent  among  boys  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old.  Yon  don't  know  what  tho 
chin  fever  is\  perhaps.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  frequent 
inclination  to  pass  the  hand  over  the  chin,  sometimes 
over  the  upper  lip.  The  sufferer  has  an  expression  as 
though  impatiently  expecting  something,  which  delayed 
in  coming.  He  will  frequently  gaze  carefully  into  the 
looking  glass,  as  though  it  were  the  mirror  of  fortune. 
As  the  trouble  increases  the  afflicted  boy  may  be  seen 
stealing  away  to  some  retired  place  and  striving  to  get  a 
little  ease  by  applying  strong  soapsuds  to  his  face;  so 
anxious  is  he  sometimes  to  get  rid  of  his  trouble  that  he 
has  been  seen  to  threaten  to  cut  his  throat  with  his 
father's  razor.  As  usual,  the  quack  medicine  dealers  take 
advantage  of  persons  in  such  trouble,  and  advertise  com- 
pounds warranted  to  cure  the  worst  cases  in  from  three 
to  six  weeks;  but  their  applications  only  aggravate  the 
symptoms,  and  cause  more  frequent  turnings  to  the  glass 
and  more  violent  manipulation  of  the  face.  It  is  a  relief 
to  know  that  this  trouble  is  not  fatal,  and  disappears 
gradually  ns  the  heard  grows,  though  we  have  known 
cases  where  some  of  the  symptoms,  especially  passing  the 
hand  affectionately  over  the  face,  have  remained  through 
life.  The  best  treatment  for  the  patient,  perhaps,  is  to 
let  him  alone,  as  advice  in  such  cases  usually  aggravates 
the  complaint.  If  any,  however,  should  really  wish  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  beard  when  it  first  appears,  we 
answer,  let  it  alone  until  it  becomes  unsightly,  then  trim 
it.  Too  early  and  frequent  shaving  will  make  it  trouble- 
some in  after  years ;  if  not  abused  "by  continuous  cut- 
ting it  will  be  more  likely  to  remain  soft  and  silky. 

Potatoes  :v  Great    Luxury. 

Onr  friend,  Mr.  B.  K.  Bliss,  the  welWknown  seedsman, 
relates  the  following:  Last  fall  a  gentleman  of  Spring- 
field, evidently  a  man  of  good  taste,  described  to  Mr. 
Bliss  some  potatoes  he  had  raised,  greatly  praised  their 
excellent  qualities,  and  told  Mr.  B.  that  he  onght  to  try 
and  proenre  a  quantity  to  sell  for  seed,  promising  to  send 
him  some  to  test.  Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject, 
however,  until  this  spring,  when  the  gentleman  informed 
Mr.  B.  that  the  potatoes  were  so  very  fine,  his  family  had 
used  them  all  during  the  winter,  and  he  regretted  not 
being  able  to  furnish  any,  as  be  had  intended.  Shortly 
after  this  the  gentleman  received  a  note  from  the  man 


who  had  at  first  let  him  have  the  seed  for  his  fine  pota- 
ying  lie  had  better  keep  all  he  had  on  hand  of  that 
kind,  as  they  were  the  celebrated  Early  Hose  variety, 
which  Mr.  Bliss,  the  eeedsman,  was  then  selling  at  ono 
dollar  per  pound.  The  gentleman,  who  had  not  before 
known  the  name  of  his  favorite  potato,  felt  that  he  had 
been  rat h?r  extravagant  in  i ndalging in  so  costly  a  luxury  ; 
however,  he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  enjoyed  the  practi- 
cal joke  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  his  own  expense. 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  in  the  April 
number,  page  140:  Truth,  honesty,  and  industry,  go 
hand  in  hand  with  peace  and  prosperity The  follow- 
ing have  sent  correct  answers  to  some  of  the  puzzles 
published  in  previous  numbers:  L.  M.  Wright,  John 
King,  Theodore  Ascherfold,  F.W.  Kisque,  J.  M.Rodkey, 

A.  L:uilM<>]i  Root,  G.-nrjro  M.  Dell,  Edward  It.  Crafts, 
Willie  Cundell,  F.  C,  Marion,  John  Ed,  John  Austin,  E. 

B.  Dawson.  Henry  E.  Nelson,  MaryC.  Woodward,  J.  H. 
Brush.  W.  J.  Bowman,  Chas.  B.  Kellogg,  J.  F.  Tilling- 
hast,  J.  D.  Odell.  Carrie  E.  Safford,  Wm."  A.  Smith.  Wm. 
K.  Anrandt,  A.  J.  Tucker.  A.  J.  Underbill.  Walter  Helms, 
Lizzie  Surface.  Willie  W.  Rupert,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Norton, 
Jennie  Flora  White,  C.  V.  Bradlev.  F.  W.  Griswold.  L. 
F.  Irwin.  Alfred  Woollcy,  Sarah  Moriety,  MelliahJ.  Dog- 
gel.  A.  N.  Daniels,  Frances  H.Englebert,  X.  Jennie  Fain, 
'•Hooeier,"  Wilson  K.  Hasbronck.  Oscar  W.  Baker, 
Mina  M.  Walker,  Wvlie  McHorran,  George  F.  Bearsom, 
E.  J.  Bushnell  Jamea  Rose,  J.  Van  Winkle.  W.  F.  Gale, 
Jas.  A.  Greason,  Chas.  Hasbronck,  Wm.  Brockwav,  Mary 
Wilkinson,  David  McNeil,  Alice  Clemens,  Efnc  Belle 
Ludlow.  Daniel  W.  Leitzel.  C.  G.  Hollowav.  Addic  and 
Frank  Ferris,  Geo.  B.  Stocum.  Wm.  R.  Potter,  Wm.  B. 
Davis.  Cornelia  E.  Ilardisty,  Ebenezer  J,  Bridge,  B.  G. 
Whittcmora.  Charles  Weber,  Lorin  Morrison,  Bridge- 
wafer.  Wm.  Revnohls.  II.  Kicholav.  Sandford  Horton, 
HatticE  Hawlcy,  Horace  Cook.  J.  E.  Witterce,  J.  H.J. 
BiL'ler.  A.  K.  Percel,  H.  L.  Bailey.  Charles  A.  Ncwhall, 
Annie  La  Fetrn.  Bcrteanx  Martincourt,  C.  G.  Osgood, 
Helm  M.  P.  Anderson,  Lizzie  Smith.  "L.,"  Mr-.  J. 
McCarkev.  Robert  Bnyc-s,   Gilbert  L.  Johnson,  Willard 

C.  Cornel!.  Wm.  H.  Herbert,  W.  U.  Tonnjc,  E.  W.  Par- 
sons, "N.  P.  L.,"  F.  E.  Chadwick.  J.  P.  Clark,  J.  Henry 
Jones,  John  Dame,  Harvey  N.  Farley,  W.  M.  Lucas,  "H. 
8.,  Jr.,"  F.  W.  Downs. 


UTew  Puzzles  to  l>e  Answered. 


No.  305,  Puzzle  Picture.—  A  descriptive  name  which  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Ko.  S06.  Picture  Conund rum.— What  metal  is  this  man  t 
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A      GREAT      NOISE     IN 


[copthight  secured.] 

THE      BARN. 


•  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist 


What  this  cat  has  to  complain  of,  wo  do  not  know.  It 
■will  be  pleasant  for  onr  young  friends  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter in  the  home  circle.  Perhaps  rats  are  scarce  in  the 
barn  where  this  singular  meeting  is  held,  and  the  chief  of 
the  family  is  advising  some  of  the  younger  ones  to  emi- 
grate. Perhaps  he  has  found  some  good  text  in  the  Agri- 
adtur/M,nn<l  is  cx-jmmding  upon  it.  More  likely  he  is 
a  restless,  hungry  wanderer,  who  wants  to  stir  up  conten- 
tion among  the  sleek,  well-fed  community,  that  he  may 
profit  by  their  quarrels:  two  of  his  audience  are  already 
snarling  over  their  supper.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  was 
probably  brought  up  by  some  low  politician,  and 
learned  from  him  one  of  the  common  tricks  of  the  trade. 
We  cannot  tell  from  his  looks  whether  he  is  a  Republican, 
a  Democratic,  or  a  Woman's  Rights  cat.  We  leave  our 
readers  to  make  their  own  guesses  on  these  and  all  other 
points,  and  thus  have  their  own  fun  over  the  picture. 

Only  a.  lafitle   Sunbeam. 

Abeam  from  the  sotting  snu  darted  swiftly  through  the 
air,  glanced  through  the  window  pane,  and  made  a  golden 
epot  upon  the  carpet  where  a  child  was  sitting.  The  lit- 
tle one  had  been  peevish  and  fretful,  and  his  mother  was 
weary  with  trying  to  soothe  him.  But  as  he  saw  the 
bright  sunbeam  and  strove  to  grasp  it  with  tiny  fingers, 
he  looked  up  with  a  smile,  as  though  the  light  had  enter- 
ed his  own  heart  and  shone  forth  from  his  face.  In  an 
instant  the  mother1*  heart  responded  with  gladness,  and, 
pressing  the  babe  to  her  breast,  she  covered  it  with  kiss- 
cb.  Just  then  the  father  looked  in.  All  day  he  had  been 
harassed  by  business  cares  ;  many  things  had  gone  wrong, 
debtors  had  disappointed  him,  some  of  his  workmen  had 
been  unfaithful,  and  a  gloomy  frown  rested  upon  his 
brow.    But  the  light  of  the  sunbeam  which  had  cheered 


the  mother,  now  chased  the  clouds  from  his  sad  faco,  and 
a  happily  spent  evening  followed  by  refreshing  sleep  gave 
him  new  vigor  and  a  kinder  heart  for  his  work  on  the 
following  day.  The  poor  newsboy  to  whom  he  gave  an 
extra  price  for  his  morning  paper  felt  some  of  the  warmth 
which  the  sunbeam  had  imparted  ;  an  unfortunate  debtor 
wondered  at  the  change  which  a  single  night  had  made, 
when  his  account  was  so  arranged  that  it  should  not  crush 
him;  and  the  clerks  declared  it  a  pleasure  to  work  when 
their  employer  was  so  cheerful.  So  the  little  sunbeam 
was    not   lost,  although  it  shone    but    for  a  moment. 

Poor    Taste. 

"  What's  the  price  of  butter?"— We  overheard  this  in- 
quiry a  few  days  ago  at  one  of  our  city  markets,  and 
turned  to  look  at  the  speaker.  She  was  expensively 
dressed,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  half  a  dozen  showy 
and  probably  expensive  rings  upon  her  fingers.  The 
dealer  of  course  showed  her  a  good  article,  at  sixty  cents 
per  pound.  "  Got  any  cheaper  ?"  asked  the  woman.  (A 
lady  would  have  said  "Have  you,"  instead  of  got.)  Sam- 
ples were  shown  at  fifty-five  cents,  then  at  forty-five,  and 
finally  the  lowest  priced  article  at  forty  cents.  It  was  very 
powerful  butter— a  sniff  of  it  left  an  unpleasant  memory 
for  a  week— but  it  suited  the  customer,  and  she  purchased 
several  pounds — perhaps  to  feed  the  sufferers  at  a  cheap 
boarding  house,  perhaps  for  the  servants  in  her  kitchen. 
We  couldn't  help  thinking  of  those  rings  and  that  butter. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  agent  of  an  accident  insur- 
ance company  entered  a  smoking-car  on  a  Western  rail- 
road-train, and  approaching  an  exceedingly  gruff  old  man, 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  "take  out  a  policy.1' 
He  was  told  to  get  out  with  bis  policy,  and  passed  on. 


After  riding  about  half  an  hour,  an  accident  occurred  to> 
the  train,  and  the  smoking-car  ran  over  the  sleepers, 
causing  much  consternation  among  the  passengers.  The? 
old  man  jumped  up,  and,  seizing  a  hook  at  the  side  of  the 
car  to  steady  himself,  called  out,  "Where  is  that  insur- 
ance-man?" The  question  caused  a  roar  of  laughter 
among  the  passengers,  who  for  the  time  forgot  the  danger. 

What  it  Cost. 

A  gentleman  in  business  in  this  city  has  for  years  made 
a  practice,  which  is  common  with  many,  of  inviting  his 
customers  and  friends  out  to  "take  a  drink"  or  a  cigar, 
A  friend  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  he  was  spend- 
ing too  much  in  this  way,  aside  from  other  and  stronger 
objections  to  the  practice.  The  gentleman  insisted  that 
the  cost  was  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  make  sure  of  it  he 
adopted  the  following  plan:  Each  time  he  spent  any 
thing  for  this  purpose,  he  deposited  an  equal  amount  in 
a  box  in  his  safe,  keeping  no  account  of  it.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  he  counted  this  deposit,  and  found  there* 
to  his  astonishment,  over  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
friend  who  related  the  incident  to  us  said  he  had  just  left 
the  surprised  man,  who  was  still  looking  at  the  pile  of 
bills  and  thinking  deeply.  Perhaps  he  was  reckoning 
the  amount  of  comfort  and  pleasure  the  sum  would  have 
brought  to  the  home  circle,  if  properly  used,  or  how  it 
would  have  helped  in  taking  np  some  note  when  he  was 
"  short."  Probably  he  has  received  some  new  ideas  which 
will  do  him  much  good,  and  not  injure  his  customers. 

Wear  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a  private 
pocket,  and  don't  pull  it  out  to  show  that  you  have  one ; 
but  if  yon  are  asked  what  o'clock  it  is,  be  ready  to  tell  it. 
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PAIIISIA.^  HONORS.— We  submit  the 
following  to  our  readers.    Comment  is  unnecessary: 

"At  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  Messrs.  "Wheeler  &, 
ATii.soN.ivri  Broadway,  received  the  Gold  Medal,  and  the 
only  one,  awarded  tor  tlie  most  perfect  Sewlng-Machine 
and  Button-hole  Machine  exhibited. 

J.  C.  DERBV.  New  York. 
I',  s.  General  Aient  for  the  Exposition." 
"The  only  Gold  )Iimi.  for  the  manufacture  and   PBn- 

FKOTION  OF  SKWINO-MACniNKS  and  Bl^TTON-HOLB  MA- 
CHINES was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wbeeleu  &.  Wilson,  ot 
New  York. 

HENRY  F.  Q.  D'ALIGNY, 
Member  of  International  Jury  and  Reporter  of  same." 

THE    BEST    INVESTMENT 

a  Farmer  can  make  la  to  subscribe  for 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

It  pays  larger  ami  more  certain 

DIVIDENDS 
than  any 
RAILROAD  STOCK. 
BANK  STOI  lv. 

CANAL  STOCK, 

BUIDtiE  STOCK. 

OR  TURNPIKE 

or   MILL  SHARES. 

Each  nnnherwill  tell  him  not  only  how  to  make  money. 

but  how  to  keep  it  and  use  it  to  his  greatest  advantage,  so 

as  lo  promote 

HIS  OWN  C_OM_F()RT,_ 

and  insure  the 


HIS  FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 
TERMS    OF     THE    TRIBUNE. 

Daily  Tribune.  Mail  Subscribers,  $10  per  annum. 

Semi  Weekly  Tribune,  Mail  Subscribers,  $4  per  annum. 

Hive  copies  or  over,  $3  each  ;  i(j  copies,  $45. 
Weekly  Tribune,  Mail  Subscribers,  $1  per  annum. 

r.  copies.  Su;     it  epics,   $  I :, ;    til  copies,   '"  one  address, 
$l:j;    'i\    copies,    to  names  of  si(bs,-ril>ers.  $^i  :  51  copies, 
to  one  address,  t?rtu;  r,l  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  $*>. 
ADVERTISING    RATES. 
Daily  Tribune.  55c,  30c,  40c,  60c,  and  $1  per  line. 
Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  25  and  50  cents  per  line. 
Weekly  Tribune,  $1.50  and  $1  per  line. 

According  to  position  In  the  paper. 
Terms,  cash  in  advance. 

Address.    THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 


UURALU  OI"  HBALTH.-Dira't  fail 
*  to  get  this  Magazine  for  1S68.  See  full  programme  in 
March  No.  oi  the  Agriculturist.  Remember  that  we  give  to 
each  subscriber  who  sends  85  cents  extra  a  beautiful  Steel 
engraving  of  Lincoln  at  Home.  19x54  inches,  or  one  of  Gen. 
Grant,  samesize,  both  beaulilul  ornaments.  Also,  a  Wheeler 
&  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  worth  $55,  for  30  subscribers  and 
$60.  $2.00  a  year ;  SO  cents  a  number.  MILLER,  WOOD  & 
CO.,  15  Laigbtst.,  New  York. 


PATENT   OFFICES. 

Inventors  Who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised 

o  ( n-   I  -Mib  MINN  A-  CO.,  F.dilorsofthe  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, who  Jl&ve  prosecnted  claims  before  the  Patent  otilce 

mi-   over  Tweun    Yeats.      Their   American   and  Kuropean 

Patent  Agencv  i-  the  -t  extensive  in  the  world.     Charges 

ess  than  any  viler  -  ei;;ib!e  avrenev.    -V  Pamphlet  containing 


jy  A  hi 


e  r...  I.,  ,  Vo.umo,  containing  150  Mechani 
mil  the  United  Slates  Census  by  Counties, 
Receipts  tor  Mechanics,  mailed  on  receipt  of 

'jIUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Little  Corporal 


r  Boys  j 

unity. 


,,ll,^.i.,.'l,li;  BEST! 

Ilncditedtre  ALFRED  I..  BEWELL.and 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON   MILLER. 
Volnmei  hwtln  July  or  Jnmmry.      Biv  It  Nw.  supplied, 

offered  U  thost 

(*>-.    Add*  m,  AlPiSd  L.  SEWRLL,  Pebllslier,    W7) 

ii    A    GOOD  THIXvi."-"HOW  TO  GET  IT."— 
J*-     Would   jrou   know  what  vou  can  do  best?    What 

calling  or  |vr-  el  i.,  p,.:  win  life?  And  how  to  make  the 
most  oi  y.tr  -  i'  I;.- '  I  lac  i-itKENALonioAL  Journal.  It 
has  a  verv  In  _■■  eirciii  it  Ion.  is  now  iii  its  471  h  vol. ;  and  only 
$3  a    year.      1  he    Journal    an. I    Agriculturist,  $3.50      Address 


S.  R.  WKL 


IRAXHK  .IIMil)  &  CO..  New  York. 


-fm  istormlng.     For  Cir ar  Willi  full  parlicnlars  atltli -ess, 

Willi  stamp,  "PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,"  New  York. 

•SPORT-  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG  !— The  Sensi- 

*-^    live  Fi-h    initisr.  i  hotisanils'    Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 


ITEUTCIEi  tools  mill  stock,  fliiM|test  and  best. 
'    METCALK  A;  SON,  101  Union-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


w 


ANTED    IN    BUYING. 

WANTED  IN  SELLING. 


Shaler's  Family  Scales 

Are  adapted  to  meet  a  great  want  in  everyday  life.    Thevare 

especially  designed  for  the  use  <d  f;iimli.^  in  town  or  iurmcrs 
in  tin- country,  and  ;ire  equnlly  well  adapted  lor  all  onhna- 
i-v  PUI-IM.S..SMI  wiMgliinc.  TIip  SIIALId:  FAMILY  Sf'ALKS 
Ai:K  IMHSl'KNS.W'.I.K  TO  THE  llorsKWIFE.  They  are 
used  without  weights;  the  pounds  and  ounces  of  any  sub- 
stance placed  In  the  pan  are  instantly  and  accurately  indi- 
cad'd  upon  the.  dial,  an  plainly  as  the  hours  and  minutes  are 
shown  upon  the  face  of  a  clock.  Upward  ■>:'  two  years'  eon- 
slant  use  lias  proved  tlieir  entire  ACCl'  ILU/Y  aiid  DURA- 
BILITY.    Three  sizes  are  now  otic  red  as  follows: 

To  weigh  M  oz.  to  1*3  n>,  price $3.50 

To  weigh  H  oz-  to  25  lb,  price  4.50 

To  weigh  1  oz.  to  60  lb,  price 6.50 

Thorough  Canvassers  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  In 
the  United  States  and  Canauae,  to  whom  exclusive  ri^ht  of 
territory  will  be  given.  Liberal  discounts  made.  Nothing 
so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  lias  evijr  before  been  oH'cred. 
and  tlii-v  1 1 1 <■  < - 1  with  ready  sale.  Agents  are  making  from  $iu 
to  $50  per  da  v.  Samples  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Orders 
from  foreign  countries  solicited. 

Manufactured  by  J.  W.  NASH  &   CO.,  18  Howard-st.,  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  from  which  place  all  uoods  arc  shipped. 
Address  ALVAU    lJUSHNKLL,    General    Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


THE  UlSTIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WRINGER 


IilPROTED  WITn 

Howell's  Patent  Donble  Gear, 

ar.d  the  New  Clasp  Extension.  The  onlv  "Wringer  having 
the  Patent  STOP,  without  which  Cog-Wheels  fly  out  of 
gear,  and  are  of  no  use  when  most  needed  in  wringing  large 
articles. 
Canvassers  and  the  trade  West  supplied  fr 


Depots 
The  celebrated 


"Wringers  of  all  kinds  repaired-     $i  Cortlnndt-st.,  New  York. 


COLGATE  &  CO.'S 
AROMATIC 

VEGETABLE 
SOAP, 

la   |iiu  II.  nlarly  adapted   to  tile  delicate  Skin 
of  Females  and  Infant9. 


Sold  by  all  Dealers   In  Perfui 
Articles. 


mil  Toilet 


PTOMATIC  ORiGA.NjS 
AMD   ME  LODE  ON  Sy 

Fortvtliou  sand;  aretiowin  use 
BUFFMOl  N^  ettlCAGttitL 


l\d\  MORE  AGENTS  WANTED  immediately  to 

""    sell  tlie  improved  "SILVEUS"    PATINT  BIlooM." 

Prices  reduced.  Sample  bv  mat!,  pre-paitl.  *!.':,.  For  full 
particulars  see  April  Agriculturist,  initl  semi  i,,r  Illti-trate,! 
Circulars  to  CM  GG  .v.  CO., 

207  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

DR.    DIO     LEWIS'S     Training      School,     for 

Teachers  of  the  New  Gymnastics,  Boston,  Mass.  Next 
Session  opens  July  1st,  1868.    Send  for  full  Circulars. 


American    Waltham    Watches. 

THE  BEST  !        THE  CHEAPEST  ! 

Recommended  by  Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  and 
Expressmen,  as  superior  to  all  othersfor  steadiness,  strength, 
accuracy,  and  durability. 

Unscrupulous  Dealers  occasionally  sell  a  worthless  Stoiss 
imitation.  To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  should  always  de- 
mand a  certificate  of  genuineness. 

For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

Ask  for  a  Waltham  Watch,  and  take  no  other. 
IT  IS  THE  BEST.         IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


C.  °    " 

AMERICAN  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES. 

Now    universally  acknowledged    the    Best   and   Cheapest 
W;,iHi    in  the  WORLD. 

I  will  send  to  any  address  by  Express  a  genuine  WAL* 
THAM  WATCH,  Chronometer  Balance,  Extra  Jeweled,  and 
in  fine  Silver  Case,  for  $35,  to  be  paid  on  delivery,  accom- 
panied with  certificate  of  American  Watch  Company,  guar- 
anteeing it  to  be  in  all  respects  as  represented.  The  buyer 
to  hare  privilege  of  examination  in  the  possession  of  Ex- 
press Company.  The  purchaser  is  reminded  that  the  price 
named  is  only  a  small  advance  on  that  asked  for  the  bogus 
watch  of  unknown  make,  of  no  real  value  and  dear  at  auy 
price,  and  manufactured  only  for  the  purposes  of  fraud  and 
deception,  necessarily  sold  under  fictitious  names,  and  In 
such  manner  that  the  real  swindler's  name  continues  wholly 
unknown,  and  consequently  redress  becomes  impossible. 

Name  and  address  must  be  distinctly  written.  Buyer  to 
pay  Express  charge.    Address 

EUGENE  BADGELEY,  No.  157  Fulton-st.,  New  Tork 


PRICE-S  REDUCED 

For     Woodruff's    Improved    Portable 

BAROMETERS. 

$10,    $15,    $18,    $35. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

CHARLES  WILDER,  Peterboro,  N".  H. 


>-V    i 


WASHING  CLOTHES  with- 
t    LABOR.—  The    Automatic 

Mill'-  \V;is1mt:!ih1  Boiler.  Eev. 
W.  STABLES,  Inventor  and 
trnl..-.  'Ihis  Boiler  is  self-flct- 
:.  ■■  .  !  <■  -prills  with  labor  and 
■  wearol  clothes.  The  hot  suds 
dM'Min  hy  the  action  ot  heat, 
e  poured  upon  and  forced 
Trade  Mark,  through  the  clothes,  (nt  the  rate  of  nearly 
300  gallons  in  20  minutes),  cleansing  them  perfectlv  without, 
rubbing.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  pronounced  un- 
eqnaleu  ns  a  clothes  washer. 
No.  8,  medium  size,  will  fit  any  Stove  or  Range,  Price  $10. 
Good  canvassers  and  Agents  wanted  for  every  town  in 
EaMrni  and  Middle  States.  A  splendid  opening  lor  enter- 
prising men.  On  receipt  of  price  sample  Boilers  sent  to  any 
address.    Send  stamp  I'm*  circular. 

AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  &  BOILER  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  iisr.fi,  General  Agenrv.  No.  10  cortlandt-st.,  N.  T. 
ftW  State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale. 


To   Dealers    and   Large    Planters. 

Encouraged  by  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  our 
Vines  and  Plants,  we  are  growing  an  immense  stock  of 
the  best  quality  for  Pall  Sales,  which  we  will  furnish  on 
most  favorable  terms.  Our  manner  of  growing  stock  ena- 
bles us  to  meet  the  requirements  of  dealers  in  the  early  fall. 
Parties  interested  would  do  well  to  correspond  with  us  at 
once.  Our  stock  includes  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants;  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Buslies  of  every  desirable  variety. 
J.  KNOX. 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OIVE  OUNCE  OF  GOLD. 

Will  he   ffiveu  f'tr  every  onnce Of  adulteration   found  In 
-'-  '.ion  I'nFFEK."    Tins  Cotlee   is  roasted, 
iiermeticullit  under  letters  patent  l'rom 

Gotoi it."     All   the   "Aroma"  is 

.ved,   and   tin-   t  ->;!.■,     p  . -m  :-    .   '.h.   zlo^v  appearance. 

very  family  should  use        '-    '    »  (III t  to  twenty  per  cent 

ronger  than  other  pun-  "Cittf,-."    1- nr  stile  everywhere. 

t  ..it  I   :i r  tines  .keep  tin-  fott'ee.    'til  will   not  Ret  It 

tr  vou,  send  your  orders  duett  to  lite  factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 
Nos.  H4,  m,  66,  07,  08,  09,  70,  ?2  anil   71  Washington-street, 


Ne 


York. 


Waterman's  Patent  tast  Iron  Roll  Pans 

For  hakinc  French  Rolls,  Cema,  Pop  Overs,  Corn  Bread, 
ete.  The  It.-t  tirti.-:e  in  use;  see  editorial  notice  pane  JS  in 
dan.  \o.  ..I  \m  if'iltiit  t-t.  M:iiiiif:ii'ttit.,il  and  I'trsale  hv  the 
ownereol  Midi  tent,  UUSSELL  4  ERWIN  MAS'TO  CO, 
New  l'.riltim.  c.tini,  and  at  t  heir  warehouses  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Inquire  for  Waterman's  Patent  Bake  Pans.  Bccipes  fur- 
nished With  the  Inilts. 

Dealers  please  send  lor  Illustrated  Circulars. 

^ECRET^SAFES; 
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Walter  A,  Wood's  "Prize"  Mowers  and  Reapers 

ARE    TAKING    THE    LEAD. 

Triumphant  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition.  1S67.    Two  Grand  Gold  Medals  and  the   Decoration  of  the   "Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor"  conferred  by  His  Majesty,  Emperor  Napoleon,  upon  the  inventor,  WALTER  A.  WOOD. 
First  Prize— Gold  .Medal— at  Great  National  Field  Trial  held  at  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  in   1865. 
First  Prize  at  Grand  State  Trial  held  at  Rochester.  Minn.,  August  00th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  1S67. 
Together   with  over   1J0   first  prizes  in  other  contests. 

Over  90.000  manufactured  are  now  in  use  in  Europe  and   America.    The  demand  in  1867  greater  than  the  supply. 
Increasing  demand  with  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing  for  the  coming  season,  1S6S. 
WOOD'S    "PRIZE"    MC1VER,    retaining  all  its  popular  advantages,  is  improved    by  valuable   additions. 
WOOD'S    SELF-RAKIXG    REAPER,    easily  managed,  of  light  draft,  is  the  "  Victor  of  Every  Contest,"  and 

forms,  with  the  new  Mowing  Attachment,  the  most  perfect  combined  machine  in  use. 
WOOD'S    HAXD-RASiliVG    REAPER,    readily  changed   from    Reaper    to   Mower,    and  vice    versa,    recom- 
mends itself.  * 
HAINE'S    ELLIWOIS    HARVESTER,    especially    adapted    for    the-   West,    is   made  of  good   materials,    and 

gives  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  bv  the 

WALTER    A.    WOOD    MOWING    AND    REAPINC    MACHINE    CO., 

Hoosick    Falls,    N.    Y. 

n=.v-™  nrorxM       1  ^"™  Tori?  Citv.  40  Conrtlandt  street,  P.  O.  Box  D90o C.  i:.  SKINNER.  Agent. 

"J,  ichicriso.  111.,  -in;  Lake  stn-et <.'.  K.   WHITMAN.  Airent. 

„  AND  i    M..*.Q7,,M  ,  .      \'  . 

General  Salbshoovs. 


Foreign  Office,  77  U 


Mii.lison,  Wi 
■PER   Iihmi> 


Lohx 


SE\D    FOR    IVEW    DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCILAR    FOR    1868. 


QIvIPPEIt    UOIVEI!  &  REAPER. 


This  Celebrated  find  rNEQrAl.En  machine 


<  for  the  business.    Tlu 


THE   EUREKA  MOWER. 

THE    GREAT    DIRECT   DRAFT    MACHIXE. 

IT  HAS  LESS  DliAFT.  IT  MOWS  FASTER. 

DOES    NEATER    AXD    BETTER     WORE'. 

Is  bandied  easier.  :tnd  is  in  cvi-it  w a v  superior  to  tide  draft 

machines.     Manufactured  bv  WILBEf:,  STEVENS  &  CO.. 

Sethi  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Pougtakeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Wf-ARNER'S  SULKY   REVOLVING  RAKE 

»»  was  illustrated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  as  "  the  best  according  to  mv  idea  of  Hurse- 
liakes,"  and  "  superior  lo  any  other  in  use.^'  Send  for  De- 
scriptive Circular. 

BLYMTEH.  T>AY  &  CO..  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
Manufacturers  of  Cook's  Evaporator  and  Victor  Cam;  Mill, 
and  standard  Agricultural  Machinery. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

Established     1830. 


ghont  all  sections  of  tin 


Who  have  used  it.  are  rt 
lysnperior  qualities  for 
points  of  excellence  tlu 
Its  principal  ciiarac 
6TRCCTION,  DrRAUILT' 
AND  COMPLRTEXESS  OF 

These  Machines  are 
■wants  of  any  farmer,  as 

No.  1.  One-Horse  mac 
This  Muc-liine  too';  tlio  First  PrciniunutCold 

Medal,  at  tin- Great  Teal  at  Auburn.  N.Y...Iulv  IK-;;,  an  i 

is  the   only   practical    One-Horse    Machine    in 


plioitt    of   Cow- 
lit,  Portability 
rs  Parts. 
izes,   to  meet  the 

t  Swath 


2,  Two-Horse  (light)  J 


.  wheel.  4  feet  Swath. 

!  in.  wheel,  4K  feet  Swath. 

feet  Swath. 


The  American   Hay   Tedder. 

THE    BEST   and  only  perfect   machine  ever  invented   for 

Turning  or  Tedding  Hay. 

Hay  cut.  cured,  and  stored  in  the  Barn  in  One  Day!! 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  HAY  CROP  YEKY  MUCH 

INCREASED. 

Very  Great  Ease  of  Draft. 

It  is  very  LIGHT,  and  so  SIMPLE  and   DURABLE  that  it 

CANNOT  GET  OUT  OF  REPAIR. 

BURT'S    SELF-ADJVSTI\G 

HORSE     HAY     RAKE, 


AMES    PLOW    COMPANY, 

Qulncy  Hall,  Boston,  "Mass..  and  53  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Illuminated  Circular. 


of 'Wheeler's  Patent  Railway  Horse  Pow- 
-  and  Cleaners.  Lever  Powers  of  the  most 
Hnllers.  Feed  Cutters.  TVood  Saw- 


Manufacture: 

ere  and  Thresh 
npnroved  kinds.    Clov 

ing  Machines,  shingle  and  II Uhlt  Machine;,  Horse  Pitch- 
forks. The  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without  filing.)  etc..  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Our  machines  cannot  be  excel- 
led if  equalled  by  any  in  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
lady  as  represented.    Address, 

WHEELER,  MEL.ICK:  &  CO.,  Albany,  IV .  Y. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 


a? 


U  Y     X  H  K    BEST!! 

The  Best  are  the  Cheapest ! 

!!IV    PARTRIDGE     FORKS  !  ! 

The    First    and    Highest   Prize, 


A  siLVEr:  MhT  .w. 
TY.19  riMrariM  PAIM  :lln;K  KnilKS  at  the  PARIS  EXPO. 
MHOS'.  1S67.  For  sale  bv  all  the  principal  Agricultural 
ami  Hardware  Stores. 

SBICJIWAY  &  COMPACT, 

Manufacturers  of  Hav,  Manure  and  Spading  Forks,  Garden 


GTENCIL  PLATES.— Price,  free  by  mail, 
^with  Inkand  brush:  Roman.  50cts. :  Italic.  Bo  cts.:  WH- 
tin-  v.  cr«. ;  Did  English.  $1  ;  Fine  P.oman.  verv  neat,  cut 
with  .lies  making  smaller  lctr-"  than  anv  other  set  in  th»  V. 
t>.,  ice.    Agents  wanted.    H.  OSBORN,  South  Danvers,  Mass. 


PliASTT    SORGHUM, 


Toungman's    Pate  n  t     Sorghum    E  vapora  t  or 
and  Refiner  removes  all  of  the    dis- 
agreeable Sorghnm  Flavor. 
IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  EVAPORATOR. 

The  proprietors  of  the  above  Evaporator  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  invention. 
They  claim  that  ids  the  bet  machine  for  making  sorghum 
syrup  and  sugar,  maple  sugar,  beet  sugar,  and  other  sim- 
ilar  products. 

It   has  the  following   Excellencies,  viz. : 

Excellencies.— 1-    It  is  the  cheapest  Evaporator   ever 

made,  requiring  no  arch,  brick  work,  or  other  expenses  after 
it   leaves   the  mannfactu— ' 
afford  to  buy  a  lumber  v 
orators. 

2.  It  will  do  more  ev: 
day,  than  any  other  Eva] 
pan. 

5.  It  will  make  betters 
any  other  Evaporator  in 
the  well-known  disagreeable,  sorghum  fla 

4.  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  manage,  as 
system  of  dampers,  the  heat  can  be  gr: 
gree  under  the  pans,  instantly.  One 
Evaporator— with  ease. 

6.  It  is  portable,  and  mav  be  lifted  into  a  wagon 
or  three  men.  without  difficulty,  ami  hence  can  b_    .. 
ported  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from  Held  to  fit  Id,  wiib  the 
greatest  facility. 

The  foregoing  are  points  of  excellence  which  sorghum 
growers  will  appreciate,  and  In  support  of  them  we  append 
the  following  high  testimony. 

Testimony.— "*  ■  The  great  objection  to  the  use  of 
sorghum  svrnp  lias  heretofore  heen  its  characteristic  un- 
pleasant flavor.  Bin  this  flavor  seemed  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved hy  your  process,  and  the  svrnp  assimilated  in  taste  to 

~     -Letter  from  Hon.   Irnac 


■  well-arranged 
ted  to  any  de- 
cuu  work  the 

wagon  by  two 


the  best  Biigar-li 

Xetcton,  Commissioner  of  Agricu  t 

"*  •    Youngman's  Evapi 
cessful    rival.    It   baa  been  approved  by    lien* 

authorities,  and  seems  to  be  almost  a  national  bh 
From  the  finishing  pan  the  s-  nip  flows  in  a 
stream,  perfect  Ivpuriiirti  ami  re  lined  from  all  mn 
gnmmv,  and  objectionable  substances,  and  equal 
of  refined  syrups.  It  In  then  in  the  best  possibl 
granulation,  being  entircK  freed  from  glucose.  Thi-  Evap- 
orator is  verv  liszht  and  portable,  as  it  can  be  casilv  lilted 
into  a  lumber  wagon  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 
The  CHpacitv  nt  the  machine  is  from  eight  to  ten  «ailons 
j>er  1m- ur,  and  the  consumption  of  wood  is  no  more  than  an 
old-fashioned  )m\  <tn\c."—E.r'rart  fnnn  m-ti  'V-ih  Ira  proved 

Implements  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Pa'eut 


doled  May  ut,  ]8t>7. 
sne- 


■  best 


Office  for  the  year  1S60. 


disag  _ 
svrnp.  *  *  *  This  machine  has  e 
tb  recommend  it.    Every  part  is  most  etliei.-nr. 


liquid 
""pie- 


be  employed  for   making 


small  quantity 

time  with   proper  care,  and 

maple  sugar,  or  maple  svrnp.  or  beet  _ 

factorily  as  it  can  be  used  when  making  -orglnim  svrnp    ••  " 

—Agricultural  Editor  yew   York    Tunes,    IVeekiv'  Edition 

Sept    19.  1867. 

"The  Committee  appointed  bv  the  Farmers'  Club  to  ex- 
amine Youngman's  Evaporator  desire  to  report  that  they 
went  to  Baltimore  and  there  supervised  an  experiment  with 
the  above-named  Evaporator ;  and  it  atlords  them  satisfac- 
tion to  report  to  the  American  Institute,  that  the  operation 
of  this  new  Evaporator  exceeded  their  highest  expectation 
•  •  The  Committee  were  also  well  pieced  with  it*  pmtuhil- 
ity.  ■*  *  *  The  small  quantity  ot  fuel  required  to  make  fifty 
gallons  of  Byrup  is  also  an  economical  item.  *  *  *  The 
great  simplieitv  and  durability  ol  evcrv  part  of  this  device 
!■  -■!'  lie  another  point  of  pre-eminent  imnoiTanee  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Committee.  *  *  '"—Extras  ft  rY»m  rtpnrl 
of  I'omuntlee  of  FurmerJ  Club  of  Anori'a.l'  Justitutt  to 
meeting  of  Club  held  in   October,  1S67. 

"I  planted  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  cane  which 


anntactnrcd  by  Yc 
i  only  of  medium  qnalii 
up;tn     " 


ads  of  fodde 


i*s  Ev 
'  pi 


TlK 

iSSgailonsof 


is  equal 


>-.,/.  r 


th( 


/  Shore, Pa. 
ntro- 


-  ...orator  has  just  be 
duced.it  has  already  taken  the  first  premium  at  six  State 
Fairs,  and  has  taken  the  first  premicra   over  every  other 
Evaporator  wherever  exhibited. 

Premiums.— During  the  year  1SC8,  the  proprietors  of 
tins  Evaporator  for  the  purpose  of  induci!:"  a  widespread 
trial '.fits  merits,  will  present  to  everv  purchaser  the  tol- 
]..wing  three  articles  as  a  premium,  viz.':  A  beautiful  Mlver- 
P  sted  Cnkfr^asl  et,  S  ver-Plated  Syrap  Cup  and  Silver- 
Plated  r.-itter-lM-h.  All  of  the<e  anic).-s  are  substantially 
made  and  ol  elegant  d-i.-n  They  will  be  sent  with  the 
Evaporator  n  can  ly  p  icked,  fri  e  of  charge,  to  everv  pur- 
chaser ou  receipt  oi  the  price  of  the  Evaporator.  \\  here 
Evaporators  are  sent,  price  to  be  paid  on  delivery.  These 
premiums  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  undersigned,  are  in- 
formed that  the  Evaporators  have  been  paid  for 
T.Pl',i1c1T'~TI,epliccot\t,,,e  Evaporator comnbte  is  S200. 
Tt  will  be  senl  foany address  on  receipt  of  the  price.  A 
dratt  on  V-w  \  urk  City  to  the  order  of  the  General  A"ent  = 
or  on  Baltimore,  to  the  order  of  the  manufacturers  js  the 
best  method  of  payment.  Machines  will  also  be  sent  to 
any  address,  price  to  he  collected  on  delivery,  on  receipt  of 
patishictorv  assurance*  bv  the  undersigned  of  the  re^pwi-u- 
bility  of  the  parties  ordering. 

Full  and  exnlicit  directions  sent  with  each  Evaporator 

Sump  mode  on  this-  Evaporator  u  tmrth  from  twenty-jive 
to  fifty  cents  per  gallon  more  than  that  madf •  on  any  other 

For  further  information  nr  Eva-ioraior-.  address 

Towx SEND  &  si  at:-.  General  \~ent.i 
91S  Fulton  St..  New  Yurh  Citv 
Or,       BAETLETT,  KOBUIXS  &  CO.,    Manufacturers, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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INDUSTRY     AND     ECONOMY. 

The    Road    to    Wealth. 

The  Farmer  raises  all  the  material  to  elothe  his  family. 
Whv  should  he  sell  that  material,  and  buy  it  hack  rain,  pay- 
ing the  maonXacturer  a  large  profit,  and  four  or  .fire  addi- 
tional profits,  besides  transportation  charges  Government 
taxes.  &c..  all  of  which  he  Conld  Save,  amounting  10  half  the 
cost  of  hu  Store  Goods  each  year,  by  making  his  own  goods 
at  home,  which  is  now  made  easy  by 

MeiidenhaLl's     Improved    Self-Acting 
HAM)    LOOM, 


From  12 

uis  or  Satinet',  and  from  20  to  35  of  Linsey, 
A&,  can  be  woven  per  day. 

BY  LATE  IMPROVEMENTS,  Rag  Carpeting  can  be 
rapidly  woven  with  the  Fly  Shuttle,  weaving  from  20  to  25 
:  day. 

vill  furnish  profitable  employment   In  every 


the  i 


til  stamp,  A.  1}.  GATES  &  CO 


Office  29  / 


Philadelphia,  Pa 


P 


RE.UII.1I     MACHINES. 


I1AXD  GARDEX  CULTIVATOR. 

Bl'CKEVE    THRESHER  &  SEPARATOR. 

CHAMPION"  TREAD  POWER. 

VICTOR  GRAIN    MILL. 
SILKY   REVOLVI.VG    RAKE. 
Send  for  Circular.         BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Standard  Churn  of  our  Country. 

JUL.IEX  CBLURW  AJVD 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

PAT.  LADLE  DASH. 

The  Julicn  Churn  Co.  offers  the  above  named  Churn  in  its 

various  sizes  to  dealers  and  butter  makers,  as  the  staple 

Churn  of  our  country.    It  Is  now  in  practical  use  in  various 

portions  of  the  Union,  and 

Purchasers  will  flnd  it  to  be 

1st.— A  perfect  butter  maker,  always  producing  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  the  very  best  butter,  leaving  the  nutter- 
milk  thin  and  bine. 
2d.— A  perfect  butter  worker  and  Salter. 
3d.— Easily  operated  and  cleaned ;  a  child  can  work  it. 

4th. — It  Is  the  strongest, 
handsomest,  and  most 
durable  Churn  In  tlie 
market. 

PRICES. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons  and 
churns  5  gallons.  $10.00. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons  and 
churns  7  gallons.  H0.50. 

No.  4  holds  13  irallons,  and 
chnrns  10  gallons,  $11.50. 

W.M.  C.CHAMBERLAIN 
Genl.  Agent, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
EASTERN  BRANCH. 
JJ   C.  PALMER  &  SON, 

Gen'l.  Agents. 

rtica,  n.  r. 
WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 


Grlfflng 
Cupples 


,  North  Secotid-st.,  St.  Louis. 


The  Best  Head-Blocks  in  America. 

Patented  February  1st.  1868. 

Every   Sawyer,  without    exception,  who    has  used  T.   L. 

Clara's  Patenr  IndependentniidSimultaneous  Ratchet  Head- 

Bloc  ■:-.  I  which  have  heen  in  use  one  year),  pronounces  them 

far  superior  to  all  other*  lov  saving  Ti>»e,  iton.'y.  Labor  and 

Lumber.    For  Illustrated   circular    giving  full   description, 

,  address 

co"PF.':s  ic  Rogers    >„  cup.K,r,rF.n\'SETtco. 

Manufacturers  of  the  same  (  °r  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


CQUASH  BUGS,  CUT 
•3  Worms,  and  all  kinds  of 
Insects,  and  also  llcht  Irosts, 
are  kept  from  Vines,  Toma- 
to Plants,  &C,  by 

WATSOX'8    PLAXT   PboTEC- 

toes. 

Thev  do  not  obstruct  light, 

heat,  or  air.  SOollhemran 
be  puked  in  a  flour  bar- 
rel. Will  last  from  6  to  10 
years.  S'-nt  on  receipt  of 
price,  $.'.;5  per  dozen. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
4 I  Park  Row.  New  York 
WICKES  &  WATSON. 


C1END  !'  r  n  Circular  and  Sample  of  Tonslev's  Im- 
k3  proved  "Hog  Tamer."  It  Is  the  cheapest  and  "best  lm- 
plement  ever  Invented  to  prevent  swine  from  rooting  up  and 
destrov  s.     We  sell  no  more  right*,  but  «up- 

Ply  the  Trade  at  50  ets.  per  doz.  Good  discount  to  Dealers. 
Samoies  in  c's.  Address  A.  CH  USER  i.  BRO,  Manufac- 
turers. Bishop  Hill.  Henry  Co.,  III. 


We   invite  the  attention  of  the  Public 

to  the  Merits  of  Our 

CELEBRATED 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES 

FOR    FARM    AND    MECHANICAL 
PURPOSES. 


These  Machines  are  equally  well  adapted  for  Mills,  Shops, 
Foundries,  or  Printing-Rooms;  or  for  out-door  purposes, 
like  Farm-work,  Mining,  Boring  Wells,  &c. 

For  use  in  buildings  they  are  mounted  on  legs,  and  require 
no  brick-work  for  setting  up,  occupy  little  space,  are  almost 
noiseless  in  operation.  The  firebox  is  surrounded  by  water- 
space,  making  them  perfectly  safe  from  fire  dropping  to  the 
floor.    They  are  adapted  for  usin^  either  wood  or  coal. 

For  threshing  or  other  purposes,  where  they  require  fre- 
quent moving  from  place  to  place,  we  mount  the  machines 
on  strong  wheels,  and  furnish  them  complete  with  pole  lor 
attaching  team,  and  with  hinged  smoke-pipe,  which  can  be 
lowered,  so  that  they  may  be  moved  without,  detaching  or 
deranging  t;ny  of  their  parts. 

Cy  These   Machines  are  now  in   use  In  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union. 
£W  Circulars,  with  prices,  furnished  on  application  to 

A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  2f.   T. 


HYDRAULIC 

COW-MILKER. 


ness  to  call  and  » 


!  for  aching  hands 


It 


.::.- 


-non- engaged 
I.    It  is  a  sure 
s.    It  milks  the  four 
the  calf— draws  ard 
perfectly  drv 


from  two  to  three  mlnules.  It  is  operated  bv  band,  dog, 
horse,  or  other  power.  One  man  can  altend  several  ma- 
chines, railkintr  as  manycows  at  once.  It  is  simple,  duru- 
uijnsting.  Will  fit  any  cow.  Milks  three-tented 
cows  as  well  ns  any.  Easily  worked,  not  liahleto  get  out 
of  order,  an:l  has  proven  by  practical  use  to  be  more  atrrce- 
■  d-mllklng.  ( 
...  i  the  m< 
.  if  the  10th  Centurv.  A  rare  opportunity  Is  now 
offered  to  enterprising  men,  with  large  or  small  capital,  to 
makemonev.  cither  l>v  traveling  orloc  .ting  in  city  or  conn- 
trv.       HYpnAn.IC  COW-MILKING    MAI  niNE   CO.,  No. 

1  VeMy  street,  (Aator  House  Block).  New  York. 


INCERSOLLS  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES 

IXGERSOLVS  BAY  AND  8TJIAW  PRESSES. 
1SGERSOLVS  MAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 
IXGERSOLVS  HIDE  AND  HAIR 
BOTH  BAND  AND  JIORSE-POWER  PRESSES, 
for  baling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  fur  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$25.  For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturer*,  1NGEBSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn1,  N.  T. 


DR.    GRAMS     BEEP    TILXIZVCr 
and  Trenching  Plows,  all  sizes. 
See  report  1  tinners'  Clnb  Ul  Weekiv  Tribune.  April  9tb_ 
SHAKE'S  PATENT  COULTER   HARROW, 
Cultivators,  Horse-Hoes.  &c. 

[•RUB'S    POTATO  PLANTER, 
Crawford's  Cultivator,  Rotr'  re"  Wheel  Hoe. 

(.LIFT'S    AERATING    CHURN. 
SWIFT*  IMPROVED  LAWN   MOWER, 

and  all  improvi  .  I  and  Garden  Implements. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  si  ID-. 
Circulars  and  Price  Lists  lurnlshed  on  application  to 
J.  P..  DECA'I  CI:  i-  CO.. 

19?  Wuter-st,  New  Tork. 

Cheap   Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 
for  the  People. 

Double  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  Warranted  Wrought  Iron...?  9.00 


Boys'  Single  do. 


Steel  iwist 10.C0 

Wrought  Iron...  3  50 
Imitation  Twist.  4.50 
Smooth  Bore  Muskehj,  brass  mounted,  good  as  new.  >  9nft 
warranted  to  shoot  shot  close,  ami  kill  at  Co  yards.  (  "™ 
Pocket  Revolvers,  i>  shooters,  for  powder  and  ball.  new.  9.00 
6  "  and  110  metal  cartridges.  10.00 
Waterproof  Caps.  20  cts.  per  100 ;  Patch  I  otters,  30  cts.  Lib- 
eral discount  to  dealers  and  clubs.  Cash  paid  for  Spencer's, 
Henry's  and  Sharp's  Rifles,  ami  Colt's  Army  and  Navy  Re- 
volvers. Remit  money  by  postal  or  registered  letter.  Agents 
wanted  m  ever  city  and  town  m  the  Liiited  Mates  to  sell 
three  useful  articles,  used  l>v  ev,  -  .-lamp  for 


IATEXT  BRASS  PADLOCKS  of  all  sizes,  for 
fruit  boxes,  milk  cans  barns,  stables,  henneries,  gates, 
le  I  ards,  4c  Strong,  sue.  durable,  and  do  not  rost. 
aiogues  mailed.    H.  RITCHIE  a  CO.,  Newark.  N.J. 

USTIC     WORK 

at  Wholesale    and 

Retail.     Rustic    Chairs 

and  Settees. — lust    the 

thing  for  CROQUET 


ries. 


some  and  easy  seats. 
Thev  are  made  of  the 
Raima  wood,  and  well 
il.  which  brings 
out  a  fine  color.  Also, 
for  sale.  Rustic  Stands, 
or  Vases.  :  rd  Hanging 
Bisk  '-  for  Plants.  St  nd 
f.r  Dins: rated  t  iicnlar 
containing  engravings 
of  seats,  vases,  etc.  in 
variclv.  Willi  dimensions 
and  price  ol  each.  Goods 
sent  bv  express.  C.  O. 
D„  or  lor  ri  miitancc  by 
draft  or  P.  O.  order. 

-.1  AMES  KING, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


FIX?!?  }  Our   New    Catalogue  of   Improved 
rliliEii      STEWCIIi    DIEst.       mobethas 


$200 


Roe's  ImproTed  Cheese  Vats. 


II.  A.  I'.OE,  Madii 


H 


AND  LAWN  MOWER.— Simple  aud  efficient. 
"     >r  descriptive  Circular  and  address 

WM.  L.  BOYISH  i  BRO,  Philadelpbla,  Pa. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Yet. 


CRAWFORD'S  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR— Hand 
machine:  will  save  the  lahorof  six  men.    Send  lorCircu- 
lar.        BLTMTEIi,  '■'■  Ohio. 

lMill-Stone  Dressing  and  Glaciers'  Diamonds;  also 
1XM.  for  all  Mechanical  purposes.   Send  Stump  for  Circular. 

JOHN  DICKIN-oN.  id  Nass-iu-et..  New-York. 


American*  IxsTiTrTFt  Fatr.  Oct.  26.  *sG7.  Awaeded 

HENRY  SE'.'MOl  R  &  Co..  New  Tork, 

TheonlvPren  iniii  .Med  1  for  the   i  e-t   SHEEP  SHEARS, 

Pruning  and  Hedge  Shear*.   These  mieep  r-HEABS  ure 

warranted  to  he  lar  Sll|e  rior  to  "  \\  ilkiuson's"  in  dura  illty 
aud  finish.  Sold  by  all  Hardware  ami  Agricultural  Houses. 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1888,  savs:  '-We  have 
hitherto  been  loo  much  dependent  upon  England  lor  our 
tlery,  and  sheen  shears  were  no  exception.  Hardly 
willing  to  trust,  without  tiic  test  of  nse.  our  own  favorable 
impression  in  regard  to  the  e.veelh  ncc  of  these  sheep  shears, 
made  bv  |  <v.  Co..  of  this  titv.  we  have  sale 
nutted  them  to  tint  judgment  of  practical  sheep  shearers, 
who  are  much  pleased  with  them,  and  tc.  i 
miinatactares,  who  pronounce  an  uaquaiiaed  approval, 
confirming  us  in  our  own  opinions."  


The  m?st  economical    Crate    aid   B-.«ket   In   use.    Neat, 

strontr,  compact,  anil  'veil  ventilated. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit  crowing  dtatrl   *v 
Orders  f,,r  Western  New-York  di-ect   to  S.   D.  REDMAN. 

Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Cikcvlabs  sext  free 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5  th  of  the  preceding  month. 


TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion)  • 

Ordinary  Pages,  $1.50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  -without  cutting:),  $'£per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter  and  last  Page— $3.50  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  insertion. 

No  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter- 
prises, humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
from  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  fulfill  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronize  those  who  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 

(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $^.00  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 

(Patented.) 

COMPLETE  DISINFECTANTS,  SURE  INSECT  DE- 
STROYERS, AND  CURATIVE  OF   SKIN   DISEASES,  &C. 

Cresylic  Acid,  well-known  as  certain  in  its  effects  for  the 
above  purposes,  is  now  lor  the  first,  time  made  available  for 
common  use.  With  license  under  Letters  Patent  various 
compounds  are  being  manufactured  l<v  the  undersigned, 
whose  Family  Soaps  have  long  been  a  staple  article  iu  the 
market. 

SHEEP~DIP, 

For  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects  on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters $1.25 

10  "  "        2.25 

50  "        Kegs 10.00 

200  "        Bbls 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  ft  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR. 

In  solution  for  destroying  and  repelling  insects  from  Tree3 
or  Plants. 

In  1  and  3  lb  Canisters,  @3n  cents,  and  $1.00  ;  larger  pack- 
ages same  price  as  Sheep  Dip. 

CRESYLIC- OINTMENT, 

For  Cure  of  Foot  Rot  &c.  In  solution  for  killing  Insects, 
&c,  on  stock.    In  3  B  Canisters,  $1. 

CARBOLIC  DISbWeCTSNC   SOAP. 

In  tablets  for  con  venienl  use  in  wa.-l.in-  Horses  Dol's,  rigs, 
&c,  deetrovimj.    liis.-cis  oi  all   kinds  j. rote-ting    lrom  Flics, 
curative  of  Sores.  Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds. 
40  cents  per  ft.,  or  iu  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets,  $3.60. 

LAUNDRY  AMD  No.   I    SOAPS. 

For  use  in  scrubbing  nnrl  in  111?  Laundry.    Send  tor  a  de- 
scriptive pamphlet.    For  sale  byG ere,    B Lsmen,  Agri- 
cultural Dealers,  Druggists,  and  by  tin.-  manufacturers. 
JAMES    BUCHAH    &    CO.. 

10)  Elizabeth-st.,  New  Tork. 

IFE    IN    THE   WEST;    Or,    Stories  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.    By  N.  C.  Meeker,   Agricultural 

iydilor  iif  I  Ik-  New-York  1  riiKtiii-.  urn;  lure.e  l.'mo  volume  ; 
pp.  360.    Price  $2.00. 

ORATonr— SACKED  AND  SECULAR:  Or.  Trie  Extem- 
poraneous Speaker.  Including  a  Chairman's  Guide  for 
conducting  Public  Meelmss  according  to  flic  best.  J'ailia- 
mentarv  forms.  By  Win.  I'l-tlimrer.  Introduction  hi  tlie 
Hon.  .lolin  A.  Bingham.    Price  $1.50. 

HISTORY  OP  A  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  AND  ITS  EF- 
FECTONTHEOROANIZA'l  His  OF  MEN  AND  ANIMALS. 
By  Jean  Mace.  Translated  lioin  the  seYcnteentii  French 
edition.    Post-paid,  $2. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  AMD  LIFE  ILLUS- 
TRATED. Has  a  very  lame  circulation.  Devoted  to  Eth- 
nology. Physio loe v.  Fhretiolonv.  I  'svcliologv,  Education,  Art, 
Literal  lire,  with  Measures  to  lleloini.  I- levate,  aid  Improve. 
Mankind,  Phvsirallv,  Mentallv,  and  S|iiril  inllv,     A  lir-l-class 

montlily  Magazi it   $:'■  a  vear,  with  Agriculturist,  if-l.    All 

works  on  "Short  I  land,"  sii|'i|ilied  by  S.  ii.  UKl.l.s,  Publish- 
er.  No.  3S0  Broadway,  New  York. 

"Missouri  Farm  Kegister." 

PARSONS  &  STARK'S  "Farm  Eegister"  of  improved 
farms  and  unimproved  lands  for  sale  In  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  So.  Illinois,  contains  locations,  descriptions, 
prices,  terms,  names  of  those  offering  to  sell,  and  other  val- 
uable Information  concerning  lands  in  those  States.  Every 
one  desiring  Western  farms  should  have  a  copy.  See  adver- 
tisement in  April  No.  of  the  Agriculturist.  Send  $1.00  for  a 
copy  (no  yearly  terms),  and  lor  Circular. 

PARSONS  &  STARK,  Publishers, 
__^ St.  Louis.  Mo. 

>f?^S3J)      outfit  lor  Agents  to  sell 

Italian  Bees.    "  The  American  Hee- 

»    ,\=J    Hive"  and    "The  Bee-Keeper's  Text 

''/-  -\       \_,      1'.  ,    I:,"   1    Ms,.  I    and     ohlaree.l,    l.nill) 

—pies  ill 'lit.    i'.'Ii    Elition,    by  mail, 

cents.     "Ilinl^lo  Bi-e-lts  .  .,,- 

•«."  a   p  a  Me  ii   pamphlet  of  '-'8 

FREE.     Write  ,,„,c.aV,rvo;Avb'ma/^o'.,V'',;''KA,bi'ies3 
IT.  A.  KHR  .>»;  <-t>..  Nivatla  Ohio. 

Wansemond 

Sweet    Potato    Plants. 

Of  best  quality,  during    May  and 

-Tune,     rut  uplo  carry  safely  long  dis- 
tances.    By   Express,    Price,' 500,  S'.'.a.-, ; 

W        i",   t }.:■':    '  '  "  i-|-..iii;-lii,(«l.  $-JS.00. 

i      I        mil,  pre-paid,  ]         n   jt.no.    This 

lortli.    Si    d  lor  .in-  i  [renter  of  di- 

Mm*i*ay  &  Co., 

Foster's  Crossings, 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 


rpHE    MASON    &    HAMLIN 

ORGr-dVTV      COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 

MASON  &   HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS, 

Respectfully  announce    that    they  have    commenced     the 

manufacture    of    another    grade  of  Organs,  which    will   be 

known  as 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ORGANS. 

These  instruments  are  elegantly  and  durably  made;  con- 
tain modern  improvements  cxclusivelv  controlled  by  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Oriran  Co.;  have  great  power  an. I  line 
quality  of  tone ;  and  in  general  excellence  are  second  onlv 
to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Orirans,  They  will  sell  at 
prices  whicii  compete  with  those  of  inferior  instruments. 

Style  E,  seven  stops $225 

Style  D,  six  stops 200 

Style  C.  six  stops 170 

Style  A,  one  stop 130 

fi^~  A  liberal  discount  to  Churches,  Clergymen,  and 
Schools. 

Circulars  with  particulars  and  illustrations  free  to  any 
address. 

M«KK  THAJ\  FIFTY  STYLES 

Of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organ  are  now  manufac- 
tured, varying  in  price  from  $W0  to  ¥1.000  each.  They 
have  recently  been  awarded  a  Fir  at  Prize  Mr<lal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  having  taken  more  tliau  seventy  highest 
premiums  within  a  few  years.  A  circular  with  full  partic- 
ulars and  illustrations  will  be  sent  to  any  one  deBiring  it. 
Address  the 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co., 
506  Broadway,  N.  T.,  or  154  Tremont-Bt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  PIANISTS 

ARE    INDEBTED     to     "Richardson's    New 
Method"    for  their  ability  to  play  well.    This  book 

continues  to  lie  the  Standard  Method  ol  I'lano  Instruction 
throughout  the  country,  its  Easy  Lessons,  Pleasing  Exer- 
cises, and  Charming  liecreations,  haye  made  it  extremely 
popular,  while  its  rare  adaptation  to  all  prudes  01  adyance- 
uient  causes  it  to  tie  not  only  valua'de  to  a  person  during 
his  early  studies  but  tor  a  lil.riiiu-  Price,  f:;.e"e  Si-tit  post- 
paid. OLlVEIi  DITS(K\  &  CO., 
Publishers, 
277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Premium  Harvester  of  America. 


sw5$Xk8** 


Awarded  the  Highest   Premiums   at  the  most 
Important  Field  Trials  eyer  held  in  any  Country. 
20,000  Sold  in  a  Single  Season. 
90,000  ]\ow  in  Use. 
CircularB  forwarded  by  mail. 

Manufactured  by  ADKIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

(Manufactory,  Po'keepsie.)       165  Greenwlch-st.,  New  York. 
ADLTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO.   AKKON,  Ohio. 
A.  P.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FAIRCHILD'S  Patent  BAG-HOLDER 
andTUNNEL  combined  —  The  latest  out,  the 
Cheapest  and  Best— com  bin  in  g  Hie  ll'N  NEL  with 
the   holder,  without  which   the   BAG-HOLDER 
'     practical  and  worthless.    This  NEW  Impb 


ntlo 


It  by  Farmers, Millers, 

y  Storekeepers,  News- 
tiiasters,  and  by  allwlio 


Grain  Deal 
paper  Publishers, 
have  Bags  to  mi. 

be  appreciated  and  wanted.  Durable,  com- 
pact, simple,  and  yery  cheap.  Will  soon  be 
for  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Agricultural  Tools. 
Ma.ie  by  the  Belcher  A-  Taylor  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.,  Cliicopee  Falls.  Will  he  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  retail  puce,  $.'l.r,l>. 
Liberal  discount  to  The  trade.  Circulars, 
villi  cuts  and  full  description,  sent  on  re- 
piest.  State  Rights,  except  New  England, 
'"    'ie  sold  on  p.!  son.il  application.      Ad- 

E.  C.    FAIIK'IULD,  Chicopcc  Falls, 

standard,  $3.25. 

re  this  advertisement.  _^S 


BEST  VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

BY  MAIL,. 

"We  will  furnish  strong  aDd  vigorous  plants  of  the  following 
varieties  by  mail,  at  prices  annexed,  guaranteeing  their 
genuineness  and  safe  carriage  :  Jncuiida— Out*  FVo.  700, 
Ivitley^s  Goliaii,  Nimrotl,  Naomi,  Lucida  Per- 
tfecta,  each,  $1  pcrdoz.;  $3.50  per  50;  $6  per  100.  Fill- 
more, Triomplie  clc  Gand,  "Wilson,  Golden 
Seeded,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Agriculturist  and 
Lenning's  AVUite,  50  cents  per  dozen.  One  dozen  of 
each  of  the  above  hinds  for  $S;  or,  50  Jucunda  and  one  doz. 
of  each  of  the  others  for  $10.  J.  KKOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1  (ft ft  fftftA  American  Arbor  Vita?  hedge,  size  two 
A  W,VWveai.8  transplanted.  Evergreen  trees,  all  kinds 
ami  sizes,  wholesale  ;md  retail  at  very  low  prices.  Price  list 
sent  lire.     A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  141  Pultun  .V  3u  Yesey-Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Family  Scales   are  wanted  in  everyday 


life.    See  ai.ke.rttsi.iiiei.it  on  page  193. 


A  PERPETUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Whitlock's  Horticultural  Advertiser 

AND 

ALL  NURSERIES  IJf  ONE,  COMBMED. 
245   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Any  one  having  for  sale  articles  of  interest  to  Affricultur- 
ists  or  to  families,  sliould  be  represented  by  a  sample. 
ADVANTAGES  : 

1st.  Rent  of  the  very  best  rooms  and  best  locations  in  the 
city  at  a  low  price. 

2d.  Your  Circulars  distributed  to  thousands  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who  would  not  otherwise  get  them. 

3d.  A  fair  and  impartial  representation  of  the  claims  of 
your  article  will  be  made  by  a  competent  person,  who  will 
also  take  proper  care  of  it. 

4th.  You  get  your  specimens  advertised  in  a  first  class 
Monthly,  with  large  circulation,  twelve  times  a  year,  which 
would  be  worth  more  than  is  paid  by  most  contributors  for 
the  entire  expense. 

5th.    You  secure  the  very  best  chance  of  negotiating  sales 
of  your  patent  territory. 
Articles  coverintr  on  Table,  Shelf,  or  Floor  1 
square  font  or  less,  including   advertising. 

Distributing  of  Circuhir-,  >Ve y- ::.  per  year 

2  Feet 30    " 

And  for  each  square  foot  additional 3    " 

For  particulars,  send  15  cts.  lor  WrrtTLocu's  Hoeticul- 
tubal  Advertiser. 

For  l&oot  Drops. 

Seed  to  be  sown  in  May  and  June. 


Iiuta  Bat-a.  Purple  Top.    ... 

Turnip— Lom:  White  French 

"For  mile  liv  IV 

231  Main  St.,   Spriugih-id,   Ma 


Bliss'  Improved  Long  Orassge  Carrot. 


almost  the  oiilv  varietv  m.>un  hx  funiei-  in  tins 
section.  It  resembles  the  '•  Li>n_'  or.Mi-.-"  in  -li.ipe,  but  is 
superjur  lo  it  in  every  respect,  beiim  Jai  ir\\  lieiter  flavored, 
of  a  deeper  orange  color,  ami  more  Mire  to  produce  a  crop. 
['ost-paid  by  mail  as  follows:  1  oz.,  20  cts. ;  4  oz.,  (jo  cts.; 
8  oz.,  $1.10     one  pound,  $2. 

Seeds  for  Hedges. 

Barberry — very  hardy,  produces  a  fine,  compact  hedge— 

valnalile  alike    for  its  fruit    and   security  against  intrusion 
from  man  or  beast.    1  oz.,  _40  cts.,  4joz.,  $1.51),   pound. 
Honey   Lorust 


Three   Tliot-neil    Aeaeia.— 

Very    luiriiv,    altonls    ample   security  a-anist,    all    intruders, 
well  adapted   i'ur  the  Prairies,   1   oz.,  13  cts.,  i  oz.,  35  cts., 
pound,  $1.00. 
Osage  Orange,  1  oz.,  15  cts.,  4  oz.,  35  cts.,  pound,  $1.00. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  BY  MAIL. 

Extra,  strong,  one  year  old  Roots,  cnrefnllv  packed,  and 
mailed,  post-paid,  at  $1.23  per  100;  $M01urG0U  ;  $10.30  per  1,000. 

liiliuin  Auratuuio 

Sew  Golden  Rayed  Japan  Lily 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices, 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  friends  that  we  hive  received 

a  large  consignment  ol'iinsin:!-: thI  1  :.\ .  m  l>  .-i\t>  days 

from  Japan— in  splendid  condition,  winch  «c  can   offer  at 

greatly  reduced    prices.       Tins  species    :-   lepiued    lo  In-  ihe 

most  beautiful  of  all  known  Lilies,  Ita  wonderful  propor- 
tions and  peerless  symmetry  of  bio..  ...  eontits 
given  by  travelers— and  plants  exhibited  since  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  nave  more  than  realizi  .  the  great 
anticipations  of  its  wonderiul  ieatiir^.  "1  he  imiividiiiil 
blossoms  are  from  eicht  io  teu  inches  in  ■  1 1  nn.-tei .  oi  deli- 
cious fragrance,  ground  color  of  pearly  white,  which  is 
often  suffused  With  a  goldeo  tint,  and  i  l---j.tut:>  studded 
over  with  spots  of  rich  chocolate  crimson,  with  «  golden  ray 
or  stripe  running  through  the  center  ol  each  petal.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  besides  hciicj;  ;.-.  .  lor  pot 
culture. 

strong  Flowering  I'uP's $1.30  each;    $1200  per  dozen. 

Second  size,    do.       do $1.00    '•  $9.00      " 

The  Trade  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 

DOUBLE  ITALIAN  TUBEROSES, 

Imported  direct  from  Italy. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  $'3.00  per  dozen,  or  $9,00  per  100. 
American  grown  do.  $1.50  per  doz.,  $0.U0  per  100. 

FRENCH    HYBRID  GLADIOLUS. 

A  splendid  assortment,  compriMm:  upwards  of  One  Hun- 

dretl  <n<<I  Fifty  \  arielies,  anion  _  -  !i,en  ■  ■  many  Ewopeaji 
yore!  H,'  .vol  t  lie  past  sen  son  nor  ,-  i  >i     .  ii'  .■■!  in  this  country. 

Fine  named  varieties  82J50  to  si   per  doz. 

Fine    mixed    varieties,   the  names  of  winch   have  been 
....$2  per  doz. 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOW, 

41  Park  Kow,  Xe 
And  231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


VEKBEWAS  I  7. 


A  maEninet-nt  liealtliv  stock,  very  b;r2<-  :is-ih  iniuit.  i\t.  low 
prices   |icr    infill,    lo    il, e   li-inle.   —  i:<:-'  -      .  .'    .  ■ .'/    .'  .\iel, 

Jlarfmn   Churlci    Won,,,  an. I  oilier  line   roses,  uliolcsulc  mid 
retail.  F.  K.  PHCEMX,  liloonilni;ton,  III. 


AMID   WAKRllVTS    and     Asri.ultural 
I    College  scrip  lor  sale.         E.  P.  JAMES  &  Co.. 
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VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 

HARRIS' 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS 

TO  VEGETATION. 

BY    TI1E    LATE 

THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D. 

Enlarged  and  improved,  with  additions  from 
the  author's  manuscripts  and  original  notes. 

Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  irom  nature  un- 
der the  supervision  of 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ, 

Edited  by 

CHARLES    L.     FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. — insects     defined,      brain 

AND  NERVES.  AIR  PIPES  AND  BREATHING 
HOLES.  HEART  AND  BLOOD.  METAMORPHOSES 
OR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  CLASSIFICATION-  OR- 
DERS AND  GROUPS. 

CHAPTER     II. 

COLEOPTERA. -BEETLES.  SCARAB^EIANS.  grodnd- 
BEETI.ES.  TREE  BEETLES.  COCKCHAFERS.  FLOW- 
ER, STAG,  SPRING,  TIMBER,  CAPRICORN,  LEAF- 
MINING,  AND  TORTOISE  BEETLES.  CURTSOME- 
LIANS.       CANTHAKIDES. 

CHAPTER    III. 

ORTHOPTERA.— earwigs,  cockroaches,  [sooth- 
sayers. WALKING-STICKS  OR  SPECTRES.  MOLE, 
FIELD,  CLIMBING,  AND  WINGLESS  CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS.      KATYDID.      LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

HEMIPTERA. — bugs,  squash  bug.  clinch- 
bug.  PLANT  BUGS.  HARVEST  FLIES.  TREE- 
HOPPERS.  VINE  HOPPERS.  PLAJiT-LICE.  AMERI- 
CAN BLIGHT.      BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER     V. 

LEPIDOPTERA.— CATERPILLARS.  BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS.  HAWK-MOTHS.  ^EGERIANS  OR  BOR- 
ING CATERPILLARS.  MOTHS.  CUT-WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS.  LEAF-ROLLERS.  FRUIT.  BEE, CORN, 
CLOTHES,    AND   FEATHER  WINGED   MOTHS. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

HYMENOl'TERA.  —  stingers    and     piercers. 

SAW-FLIES  AM)  SLUGS.  ELM,  FIR,  AND  VINE 
SAW  FLY.  ROSE-BUSH  AND  PEAK-TREE  SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED  WOOD  WASPS.  GALL  FLIES.  BAR- 
LEY  INSECT   AND  JOINT  WORM. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

DIPTERA.  —GNATS  AND  FLIES.  MAGGOTS  AND 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  GALL-GNATS.  HES- 
SIAN, WHEAT,  AND  RADISH  FLIES.  TWO- 
WINGED  GALL-FLIES,    AND  FRUIT  FLIES. 

APPENDIX.—  TOB    ARMY    WORM. 

Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;    one  plain, 
with  steel  engravings,  8vo,  extra  cloth,  $1.00;  the 
other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  en- 
gravings colored  with  great  accuracy,  $0.00. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ORANGE   JUDD   &  CO., 
248  Brendway,  New-York. 


DARWIN'S    NEW    WORK. 
THE    VARIATION 

OF 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

UNDER   DOMESTICATION. 


CHARLES    DARWIN,   M.A.,   F.R.S.,   &c. 

WITH    A    PREFACE 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN    EDITION 
BY    THE    AUTHOR, 

AND  ALSO  ONE  BY 

PROFESSOR   ASA    GRAY. 
IN     TWO     VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar- 
ities, results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead- 
ing culinary  and  other  plants,  malting  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  he  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial*  enumeration  of  its 
contents:  Pias,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  LIorses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do- 
mestic Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turret,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants;  Cereal 
a>'d  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Bvn  Effects  of  Close  Inter- 
breeding. Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc,  etc 

Published  lu  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1IOO    pages. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $6.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245    Broadway,    New  York  Olty. 


MEW    AND    BEAUTIFUL    WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


JOSIAH    HOOPES,    Westchester,   Pa, 

Including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to   Different    Situations. 

This  is  a  long  needed  work,  us  in  it  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-bearing  plants,  orConiferte, 
of  the  botanist,  is  posted  up.  Mr.  Hoopee  is  one  of  those 
persons  rarelymet  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man 
of  science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work  gives  us 
all  the  Conifene  arranged  in  the  classification  of  the 
botanist,  it  at  the  same  time  treats  of  the  experience,  not 
only  of  the  author,  but  of  American  cultivators  generally, 
with  this  large  and  important  family  of  plants. 

Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not  only  in 
ornamental  planting,  but  in  what  may  be  termed  eco- 
nomical planting,  (i.  e.  hedges,  screens,  wind-breaks, 
etc.),  that  we  are  sure  a  work  which  treats  of  their  propa- 
gation and  culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scien- 
tific language  the  many  species,  and,  what  is  of  not  the 
least  importance,  gives  a  list  of  the  tender  and  unreliable 
ones,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  these 
beautiful  trees. 

Mr.  Hoopcs  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  condemn  a  plant  as  if  he 
were  not  a  nurseryman.  All  the  latest  novelties  from 
Japan,  the  North-west,  etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  suc- 
cess or  failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  ia 
recorded. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  most  carefully 
executed  engravings,  for  the  greater  part  from  living 
specimens. 

We  must  commend  the  conscientious  care  the  author 
has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at  the  proper  names;  and 
doubtless  much  of  confusion  that  at  present  exists  in 
respect  to  names  among  both  dealers  and  growers,  will  be 
corrected  now  that  they  have  a  standard  work  to  refer  to. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  an 
account  of  the  principal  collections  of  evergreens  in  the 
country. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ...       -       PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 
240  Broadway,  New  York  Olty. 
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JL    NEW    BOOH. 

THE    GRAPE    YLNE. 


Br  FREDERICK    MOHR, 

C0CT0B  Or  PHILOSOPHY   AND  JIEDIOmB. 

Translated   from   tha  German,  mid  accompanied  with 
Biota  on  the  Propagation  and  General  Treat- 
ment of  American  Varieties. 

Br  HORTICOLA. 
This  work  Is  mainly  devoted  to  the  most  elementary 
matters.  It  explains  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  vine  so  clearly  that  no  intelligent  person  who  reads 
it  need  he  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  his  vines.  It  has 
been  well  translated,  and  a  chapter  on  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  has  been  substituted  for  the  original 
one  on  multiplying  the  European  grape.  As  anatomy  i3 
the  foundation  of  surgery,  so  is  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Yine  to  the  vine  dresser.  In  both  caseB  it  is 
as  important  to  know  when  and  where  to  cut,  and  how. 

CONTENTS. 

development  nra«l  Structure  of  the 

Grape  Vine. 
The  Node  ;  The  R ranch  ;   Reasons 

for  Pruning;  Pruning. 

Training  on   Trellises;   Treatment 

In  Summer;  Plantations. 

Vines   Trained   along    the   Garden 

Walk. 
Trellises  on  Walls ;  Tree  Trellises. 

Vines  Trained  to   Trellises;  Bron- 

ner'B  Method. 

Tirne  Required  for  Covering  a 
Trellis. 

Manuring  the  Vine  ;  Age  of  Vine- 
yard. 

The  Rising  Sap  in  the  Vine ;    The 

Grape  Disease. 
Treatment    of   Vines     Injured     by 

Frost. 

Implements ;  Proper  Time  to  Per- 

form  Work  on  the  Vine. 
(Constituents  of  the  Vine  and  their 

Distribution. 

Propagation  of  the  Vine :  By  Lay- 
ers ;  By  Cuttings  ;  By  Grafting ;  By  Inarching ;  By 
Seeds. 

Hybridization. 

American  Varieties— General  Man- 
agement ;  Planting ;  Pruning ;  Pinching ;  Covering 
in  Fall. 


BENT  POST-PAID. 


PRICE,  $1.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD   &  Co., 
246  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


A    NEW    WORK.1 

SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 


#t  % 


By  ANDREW  S.    FULLER, 

PBAOTIOAL  HORTICULTURIST,  RIDOEWOOD.  BBRQIX  CO.,  3T.  J. 

A  new  work,  and  the  only  one  devoted  tp  Small  Fruits. 
Special  treatises  of  this  kind  have  the  advantage  that  the 
author  can  more  thoroughly  discuss  his  subject,  and  go 
into  greater  detail,  than  in  a  work  embracing  both  large 
and  email  fruits.  The  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Propagation,  Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Jlarket,  etc. 

Contents:  Introduction— I.  Barberry— II.  Straw, 
berry— III.  Raspberry— IV.  Blackberry — V.  Dwarf 
Cherry— VI.  Currant— VTI.  Gooseberry— VIII.  Cor- 
nelian Cherry— LX.  Cranberry— X.  Huckleberry— 
XI.  Sheperdia— XII.  Preparation  for  Gathering 
Fruit. 

We  predict  that  this  work  will  bring  Mr.  Fuller  many 
enemies,  as  he  has  given  hi9  opinion  about  varieties 
without  reserve.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  the  nioro 
Btrongly  endear  him  to  all  true  lovers  of  horticulture,  a3 
these  wish  to  have  the  merits  of  fruit  given,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  who  introduce  them. 

While  very  full  on  all  tho  small  fruits,  the  Currants  and 
Raspberries  have  been  more  carefully  elaborated  than 
ever  before,  and  in  this  important  part  of  his  book,  tho 
author  has  had  the  invaluable  counsel  of  Charles 
Downing.  The  chapter  on  gathering  and  packing  fruit 
is  a  valuable  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the  baskets 
and  boxes  now  in  common  use.  The  book  is  very  finely 
and  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  makes  an  admirable 
companion  to  his  Grape  Culturist. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50 

NEW   YORK: 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

24$  BROADWAY  and  41  PARK  ROW. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH, 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 


:  DRAINAGE  OF 


PARK,  SIWTORiX. 


Illustrated. 


TABLE    OF    CONTENTS: 


LAND  TO  BE  DRAINED  AND  THE 

REASONS  WHY.— Indications  of  the  need  of  draining.— 
Sources  of  water.— Objections  to  too  much  water,— Wot 
sub-soil. 

HOW    DRAINS    ACT    AND    HOW 

THKT  AFFECT  THE  SOIL— Characteristics  of  writ  laid 
tile  drain.—  Surface-water  and  rain  water  beneflcial, 
springs  and  soakage  water  injurious.— Cracking  of  stiff 
clays— Evaporation  and  filtration.— Rain  fall.— Evapor- 
ation.— Temperature.  —  Drought.  —  Porosity  or  mellow- 
ness.—Chemical  action  In  tho  soil. 

HOW  TO  GO  TO  WORK  TO  LAY 

OUT  A  SYSTEM  OF  DRAINS.— Amateur  draining.— 
Maps.— Levelling  Instruments.— Outlets  and  location  of 
drains.— Main  drains.  — Spring  water.  —  Fall.  —  Tiles.— 
Depth  and  distance  apart.— Direction,  of  laterals.— Col- 
1  are. —Discharge  of  water  from  drains.^-- — 

HOW  TO  MAKE   THE  DRAINS.— 

Tools.— Marking    tho  lines.— Water   courses.— Outlet.— 
Silt  Basins.— Opening  theditches.— Grading.— Tile  laying. 
—Connections.— Covering  the  tile  and  filling  In.— Collect- 
ing tha  water  of  springs.— Amending  the  map. 
\ 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  DRAINS 

AND  DRAINED  LAND.  — Removing  obstructions.— Mis- 
take of  substituting  large  tiles  for  small  ones  which  have 
become  obstructed.— Heavy  lands  should  not  bo  tram* 
pied  while  wet. 

what  draining  COSTS. 

Draining,  expensive  work.— Their  permanence  and  last- 
ing effects.— Cheapness  versus  economy.— Details  of  cost. 
— (1.  Engineering  and  Superintendence.— 2.  Digging  tha 
ditches— 3.  Grading  the  bottoms.— 1.  Tileand  tile  laying. 
—5.  Covering  and  filling.— 3,  Outlets  and  Silt  Basins.) 

will  IT  PAY  ? 

Increased  crops  required  to  pay  cost  of  draining.— (Corn, 
Whent,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley,  Hay,  Cotton,  Tobac- 
co.)—Instances  of  profit.— Benefit  of  draining  in  facili- 
tating farm  work. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  DRAINING:  TILES. 

Materials.— Preparation  of  earths.— Moulding  tile  ma- 
chines.—Drying  and  rolling.— Burning.— Kilns.— General 
arrangement  of  a  tilery. 

THE      RECLAIMING      OF      SALT 

MARSHES.— Extent  of  marshes  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.— 
The  English  Fena.— Harlaem  Lake.— The  exclusion  of  sea 
water.— Removal  of  the  causes  of  inundation  from  the 
upland.— Removal  of  rain  fall  and  water  of  filtration.— 
Embankments.— Muskrala.— liivcis  and  Creeks.— Outlet 
of  drainage. 

MALARIAL  DISEASES. 

Fever  and  Ague.— Neuralgia.— Vicinity  of  New  York.— 
Dr.  Bartlett  on  Periodical  Fever.— Dr.  Metcalf  s  Report 
to  U.S.  Sanitary  Commission  —  La  Roche  on  the  effects 
of  Malarial  Fever.— Dr.  Salisbury  on  the  "  Cause  of  Ma- 
larial Fevers."— English  experience.— Reports  to  tho 
British  Parliament,— Cause  of  Malaria  removed  by 
draining. 

HOUSE  AND  TOWN   DRAINAGE. 

Sewerage.— The  use  of  pipes.— Tho  new  outfall  seweTs  In 
London.— The  use  of  steam  pumps  to  6ecuro  outlets. — 
Utilization  of  sewage  matters  in  agriculture— Effects  of 
Imperfect  house  drainage  on  health.— Typhoid  fever.— 
The  Westminster  fever  in  London.— Epidemic  at  tho 
Maplewood  Young  Ladies  Institute  in  Pittsneld.  Mass.— 
Lambeth  Square,  London. — Back  drainage, — Water  enp- 
plv.— General  Board  of  Health,  (England). 
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Just   Published 

A    NEW    WORK  ON   APPLES. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 


By  Doct.  JOHN  A.  "WARDER, 

PRESIDENT  OHIO  POJIOLOQICAL  SOCIETT  ;    VICE-PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  POJIOLOOICAI.    SOCIETT,  ETC. 

293     Illustrations. 

To  pomologists  a  work  l>y  Dr.  Warder  will  need  no 
commendation.  Though  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  he  is  so  Bure 
to  be  at  any  pomological  gathering,  be  it  East  or  West, 
that  the  whole  country  clainiB  him,  and  if  any  one  has  a 
right  to  entitle  his  work  American  Pomology  it  is  certain- 
ly Dr.  Warder.  The  present  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  In  it  the 
author  has  attempted  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  apples 
into  something  like  order. 

This  volume  has  about  750  pages,  the  first  3~5  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  subjects  of 
propagation,  nursery  culture,  selection  and  planting,  cul- 
tivatien  of  orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the  like ; 
the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  apples. 
With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand,  the  trouble  was  to 
decide  what  to  leave  out.  It  will  be  found  that  while  the 
old  and  standard  varieties  arc  not  neglected,  the  new  and 
promising  sorts,  especially  those  of  the  South  and  West, 
have  prominence.  A  list  of  selections  for  different  lo- 
calities by  eminent  orchardists  is  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  volume,  while  the  Analytical  Index  or  Catalogue 
Jtaisonne,  as  the  French  would  say,  is  the  most  extended 
American  fruit  list  ever  published,  and  gives  evidence  of 
a  fearful  amount  of  labor. 

This  differs  from  any  fruit  book  heretofore  published  In 
this  country,  in  its  complete  classification  of  apples.  The 
author  gives  the  principal  European  systems  and  mod- 
f-tly  puis  forth  his  own  to  be  tested  by  practice.  He  di- 
vides apples  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  forms. 
Each  of  these  classes  is  sub-divided  by  other  obvious 
characters,  and  it  would  seem  that  any  apple  described  in 
the  book  might  be  easily  identified.  We  trust  that  this 
will  prove  a  great  help  to  the  pomologist. 


Fruit-growers  will  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  and 
long-wished  for  addition  to  pomological  literature,  and  it 
will  be  found  equally  useful  to  the  novice  and  the  experi- 
enced orchardist.  The  work  has  293  illustrations,  is 
printed  on  good  paper  and  well  bound. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    it    CO., 
245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y, 


A.    NEW    WORK. 

GARDENING    FOR    PROFIT, 


^Sv 


IN    THE   MARKET   AND   FAMILY   GARDEN. 

BT   PETER    HENDERSON. 

Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  a 
market  gardener  of  eighteen  years'  successful  experience. 
In  this  work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given 
without  reservation  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profita- 
ble culture  of  the  commercial  or 

MARKET    Gr-AJEfcDETV. 

It  is  a  work  for  which  there  has  long  been  a  demand, 
and  one  which  will  commend  itself,  not  only  to  those 
who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FAMILY    GARDEN 

To  whom  it  presents  methods  quite  different  from  the 
old  ones  generally  practiced.    It  is  an 

ORIGINAL   AND   PURELY   AMERICAN 

work,  and  not  made  up,  as  bo  oks  on  gardening  too  often 
are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to 
preparing  the  products  for  market.  Frames,  Hot-beds, 
and  Forcing  Houses,  the  management  of  which  is  usually 
bo  troublesome  to  the  novice,  are  fully  described,  and  tho 
conditions  of  success  and  causes  of  failure  clearly  stated. 

The  Buccess  of  the  market  gardeners  near  New  York 
City  is  proverbial,  and  this  is  the  only  work  that  sots  forth 
tho  means  by  which  this  success  has  been  attained.  Val- 
uable hints  are  given  to  those  who  would  raise  Vegetable! 
at  the  South  for  northern  markets. 

The  following  synopsis  of  its  contents  will  show  the 
Bcopo  of  the  work  : 

Men  Pitted  for   the  Business  of  Gardening. 

The    Amount     of     Capital     Required     and 

"Working   Force  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 

Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 

Manures.    Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 

Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds 

Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 

Transplanting.    Insects. 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 

Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

BENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

249  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


SQUASHES; 

HOW  TO   GROW  THEM. 

By  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

A  most  valuable  little  Treatise  for  Farmers  and  Gar- 
deners.    It  tells  about 

Selecting  the  Soil. 

How  much  Manure. 

Preparing  and  Planting. 

Hoeing  and  Cultivating. 
Setting  of  the  Fruit. 
Ripening;  Gathering. 
Storing  of  the  Crop. 
Care  During  Winter. 

Market  Prices  and  Varieties. 
When  to  Take  Out  Seed. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         -        Price,  raper  covers,  30  cts. 
Either  of  the  above-named  books  will  be  sent  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Also,  many  other  new  and  valuable  books    for  the 

FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Send  fob  a  Catalogue. 

ORANGE   JUDD   &  CO., 

243  Broadway  and  4 1  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Tttts  is  the  best  Book  published  on  Hardy  Grape  Culture. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY— BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed. — i  Illustrations. 

GROWING  FROM  SEED-GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS  -MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tion,  Plautiug  iu  Beds,  Single  Buds  In  Open  Air,  Starting 
lu  Hot-Beds,  Form  of  Single  Bud  Cutting— D  Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS  OF  UNRIPE  WOOD-THOUSANDS  OF  VINES 
are  Annually  Produced  from  Greon  Cuttings.— i  Ulust. 

PROPAGATING  HOUSE.- PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE 
our  Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to 
Propagating  House,  Single  Booted  House,  Flues.-2  III, 

CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR— TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS, 
Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cutliugs,  Mallet  Cuttings. 


GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.-THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 
Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  ttie  Grapo,  but  Can  be 
Used  Successfully. — 1  Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.-THESE  ARE  OPERA. 
tious  that  Should  Demand  tho  Attention  of  Every  One 
Who  Undertakes  to  Produce  New  Varieties,  Mode  of 
Operation.--3  Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 
Season  of  Nursery  Culture  heforo  being  Planted  in  the 
Vineyard,  Heeliug-iu.— 3  Illustrations. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION.-MUCII  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 
Preparing    the    Soil,  Manures    and    their  Operations 

STEM  APPENDAGES. -SPINES,  HAIRS,  LATERALS, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.— 7  Illustrations. 

PLANTING  THE  VINE. -A  GREAT  DIVERSITT  OF 
Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant. 

GRAPE  TRELLISES.-2  Illustrations. 

TLME  TO  PRUNE  VINES-PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. 
Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils. 

GARDEN  CULTURE.— POSITION  OF  BORDER.  TRAIN 
ing  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trel- 
lises iu  Gardens,  Training  to  Slakes,  Girdling  the  Vine, 
Removing  the  Leaves.— 'J  Illustrations. 

GATHERING  THE  FRUIT-PRESERVING  THE  FRUIT, 
Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears.— 1  Illustration. 

INSKCTS.-ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
tle.  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars.  Yellow 
Bear.  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpil- 
lar. Procrls  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers.  Thrips,  Aphis,  Red 
Spider,  Viae  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— IS  lllus. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  (nearly  Seventy)  VARIETIES. 

REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  STSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Ann  System.  Bow 
System,  Long  Rod  Spur  System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery 
System.— Index. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ...  PRICE  $1.50 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y 
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COTTON    CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AH  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON 

COTTON   SEED  AND  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHEH. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  L 

THE  COTTON  FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF    BOLL    AND    PLANTING. 

HOW  THE   CROP   IS   TO   BE   CULTIVATED. 

COTTON    PICKING. 

GINNING,    BALING,    AND    MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER'S  CALENDAR. 

PART  II. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
COTTON   LANDS  OF    NORTH   AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC    CULTURE. 

VARTOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON  CULTIVATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP; 
THE  UNION  OF  THE  GROWING  OF 
COTTON  WITH  ITS  MANUFACTURE 
INTO   TARNS   AND   FABRICS. 

VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  THE 
USES  TO  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  APPLIED. 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON ; 
ITS  HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  VARIOUS 
CLASSES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  PROPOSE  TO 
ENGAGE  IN  COTTON  GROWING. 

COTTON   SEED  OIL.      COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
240  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE    AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL 


For    1SOS. 


THE    AMERICAN 
For       18C8. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

FOR    EVERY    HOME. 

The  second  number  of  this  serial  is  now  ready.  It  will 
contain  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress  during 
the  past  year,  besides  valuable  articles  from 

EMINENT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  its  pages  are 
HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
PETER  HENDERSON, 
THOMAS  MEEILAN, 
JOSIAH  HOOPES, 

WM.  s.  CABPKNTEE, 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL, 
DOCTOR  VAN  KEUREN, 

DOCTOR  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 
S.  B.  PARSONS, 

JAS.  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
GEORGE  SUCH, 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
JOHN  SAUL, 

JAMES  VICE,  and 
other  well  known  pomological  and  floricultural  writers. 

The  engravings,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  make  it  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  this  or  aDy  other  coun- 
try. It  contains  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  and  other  useful  matters  of  reference.  Sent 
post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANCE  JUDO  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


COPF.LANFS    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A    COMPENDIUM    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 
It  contains  926  lar_'e  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De- 
tails of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 
DRAINING. 
CATTLE. 
SHEEP. 
SHRUBS. 
FRUITS. 
FLOWERS. 
VEGETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 
CRAPE    CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $5.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New-York. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED  BY  EMilBODY. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  and  contains  much  of  inter- 
est to  every  agriculturist.  Besides  the  general  record  of 
agricultural  progress,  it  will  contaiu  a  valuable  article  on 

Factory  Dairy  Practice, 

By  Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairyrnen'6  Association,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
reasons  for  the  best  practice  and  the  most  approved  ap* 
paratus,  buildings,  etc.,  fully  illustrated,  and  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  to  the  novice. 

Sewers   and    Earth    Closets 

in  their  relations  to  Agriculture,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring. 

Winter   Wheat, 

Describing,  -with  engravings,  new  and  valuable  varieties, 
by  Joseph  Harris  and  John  Johnston  ; — one  upon 

Scythes    and    Cradles, 

By  John  W.  Douglas,  (fully  illustrated ;)  also  articles  on 
Horse  Breaking  and  on  Bitting  Colts,  by  Sam'l 
F.  Deadly,  Esq., , illustrated;)  on  Becent  Progress 
in  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  ; 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Jurisprudence,  Progress  of  Invention  Affecting  Agricul- 
ture. Valuable  Tables  for  Farmers  and  others,  etc. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  practical,  excellent 
in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  American  Fanners,  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  published. 

In  its  general  features  it  will  be  like  the  Agricultural 
Annual  for  ISO",  containing  an  Almanac  and  Calendar, 
and  there  will  be  added  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  etc.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy 
paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway, New    York. 


HINTS     TO     HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 
Ponies— Different  Breeds. 
How  to  Breed  Mules. 
How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 
How  to  Croom  a  Horse. 
How  to  Break  a  Horse. 
How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 
How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 
How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,       ...       -       PRICE,  $1.18. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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THE   MAHOPAC  MOUSE 

For  the   Relief  and  Cure  of  Epileptics 
and   Paralytics. 

This  Medical  Institution  fur  the  treatment  of  Epilepsy, 
Paralysis,  and  other  nervous  diseases,  is  situated  on  the 
shores  vt  the  beautiful  I  ake  Mahopac,  and  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  locations  of  the  State.  The  lluitsc  is  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience,  including  gas  and  modern  im- 
provements, lor  the  best  comforts  of  the  patients— and  also 
provided  with  arrangements  to  administer  the  diflerent 
kinds  ot  baths,  a  room  lor  gymnnstic  exercise,  a  billiard 
table,  Ac,  and  everything  necessary  to  the  successful  treat- 
meut  of  the  patients.  Casesof  Dipsomania  or  other  nervous 
derangements  induced  by  intemperance,  are  also  admitted 
Into  the  Institution.  Charges  from  $'20  to  $  ;0  per  week. 
Including  board,  medical  attendance,  medicines,  etc.  For 
further  information  address 

DR.  M.  GONZALEZ  ECHEVERRIA,  Medical  Superin. 
tendent.  Lake  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.    H.   BURTT, 
COMMISSION      MERCHANT, 

STORE,  84  KNEELAND  STREET. 

Warehouse,  115  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Particular  attention  :i»p»  to  sales  of  Flour.  Butter.  Cheese, 
Eggs,  Hides,  felts,  Country  Produce,  ate. 


ASBESTOS 


This  beautiful  and  indestructible  ninv.us  Mineral  is  now 
manufactured  into  u  ROOF  COATING,  and  a  Cement  for 
joints  in  Slonc,  Wood,  and  Metals,  and  for  repairing  Leaks 
in  Knots  of  all  kinds. 

Patented  for  all  similar  purposes  bv  Ft.  AY.  JOHN'S,  for  ten 
years  manufacturer  of  Improved  Rooting  Mati-i  ials,  ;s  Wil- 
liam-st.,  N.  V.  For  sale  bv  Hardware  and  Paint  dealers,  and 
at  Drug  and  General  Stores.  Send  for  Descriptive  circu- 
lar, prices,  etc. 

Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant 
"  IMPROVED 

BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 

HUNTING- 
CASED 

W  A TCHE S" 

lalities  and  resemblance  of  Ibis  new  metal  are  such, 
loinpared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived)  and 
'ROSKOPF'S  Patented  PEOPLE'S  WATCH." 
The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which   my    watches 

i  nieia!  dilferiiigeiitireh 


.  lb  e 


publh 


It 

and  ha 


seriously   occupied    the 


ot  onl 


ailed  forth  tin 
nllar  pro 


,  but 


issortment  of  all  kind 

Goods  sent  bv  expie 

Not  responsible  for 

Address  JULES 


STOIPSON'S    SCIENTIFIC  GOLD  PEXS. 


No.  23,  BTOE.    Ho.  41  MEDITJM.    No.  CIS  COARSE.    Sent 
by  mail    post-paid,  on  receipt  „i   s/.t.n  I.     Tt  ,tl,    In  k-Retainmg 

'  ;|"  ■'■■■''■     A.  s.   I:  v  ;:■    i   -  .\    i  i>.,  >,.  m    i  ,,;  e. 

GOLDPENS.SIIr.;   Fountain  Slvlcs.  $1  to  $;  ;   with 
case  and  pencil,  ljt.,.f::e.     Pens  rep"lre<l  lor  50c. 

G.  F.  HAVfKES,  CI  N  issau  St.,  New  Tnrlt. 

AINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others. —The  Grafton. 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  (lie  Best, 


lor  a  circular  which  .j.,....^  ppi  iirtn'iii  ■ 

unless  branded  in  a  trice  mar..    G    ,t'.ei\I 
DANIEL  BIUWELI.,  354  Pearl  Sir. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  HOUSE  PAINTER 
anil  Paper  Hanger— All  Housekeepers.  Fanners  and 
Painters  must  have  the  I :. ..  .1.-.  Send  ;;,  eents  bv  mail  Pi 
THOMAS  SMI  I  H.  Baldwin  t  ity,  Kansas,  and  it  will  lie  sent 
iree  ol  postage  to  any  address. 


The  BRIDGE- 
PORT MANC  FAC- 
IE KING  COM- 
PAN  V.  Bridgeport, 
Conn    liavinglaige- 

Iv  Increased    their 


of  till 


one  ni;tn  Water  enn 

he  thrown  ihrough 

n    hose     and    pine 

from  so  to  7">lt.    It 

is;,lsn  IVro.nillClKl- 

cl  for  its  conven- 

ience    iu    washing 

gin  dens,  lawns,  &e. 

Its  Advantages 

1st.  Simplicity.— 
The  entire  Pump  is 
composed  ot  hut 
few  parts,  all  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  and 
can  be  taken  apart 
ly,  and  as  it  requires  no  packing,  sel- 


2d.    it  Never  Frt 

when  not  in  motion,  there  is 
3d.  These  Pumps,  heins  pin 


p  water  remains  in  the  pipe 


We 


nizeil.  —  Reinz  thoroughly  i 
ley  do  not  Impart  an  uuple 
vater  ;  hence,  lor  well-pumi 
.re  recommeiul''d. 


either  Iron,  Galvi 
putting  them  in.  Pipe  extra.  In  ordering  pipe  and  pu 
from  the  manufactory  or  ot  agents,  In-  particular  to  give  tht 
exact  depth  of  wed  to  top  of  platform  ;  pipe  can  then  b< 
furnished  the  length  required,  no  that  any  man  observing 
the  directions  sent  can  .set  a  pump  without  trouble.  Orders 
for  pumps  promptly  tilled.    Sent  by  express  C.  O.  D. 

Gat-  Size  of         Lenqth  of  Capacity, 

No.  Iran,  vanized.     Cylintiir. 
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$  15       3!tfi 


Stroke, 

ties.  4  ami  i>  inches. 
lies.  4  and  5  inches. 
lies.  G  inches, 

ties.  T  inches. 

12  inche 


per 

15  to  -20  gals. 

25  to  35  gals. 

70  gals. 

140  sals. 


Pipe,  Hose,  and  Couplings    required    will   be    furnished    at 
the  lowest  price. 


POULTRY     YARD     FITT1XGS. 
A    NEW    SPECIALTY    BY 


'^GrLOBE^ 

IRON  FOUNDRY^ 

tAoS*  422,|0"224>EAST  26T?sr. 


Established    in    18-43. 
Fine  Castings  to  Order. 
Send  Tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ALDERNEY  CATTLE,  imported  and  out  of  im- 
ported ;  iil.n,  r,nre-l,ia ,lvls.  Address   G.  W.  FAKLEE, 

Cresskill,  N.  J„  on  .Northern  E.  11. ,  1   hour  lrom  New  York. 


Annual    Sale    of   Durham    Stock. 

it.  a.  r>uiv 

■Will  offer  at  Public  Sale,  without  reserve,  at  LONDON, 
Madison  County,  Ohio,  on 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY  fi.  1868, 
21  head  of  his   pure  blood   Durham  Cattle,  consisting  of  9 
yearling  Hulls.  HI  one  and  two  yearling  Hellers,  and  1  Cow, 
with    Hull  Call'. 

JOHN    G.   UCTN  will  al=o  sell  at  the  same  time  and  place 
13  yearling  Hulls  and  Hetters  and  3  two-year  old  Bulls. 

Tkrsis.— Nine  months'  credit,  with  approved  security. 

Send  for  Catalogues  of  pedigrees. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

HOROUGH-BRED    Stock,  and    Demestic  and 
1  Fowls  lor  sale.    For  circulars  and  price 


T 


►REMIU.M  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 
-Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the   U.  S„  Canada, 


ITALIAN  QUEER'S.— Honev-Comb  Emp- 
tier    Late  improvements  in  our  Movable  Comb  Bee-Hive. 
Circular  ami   price   list  for  isfis  sent  tree.  L.  L.  LANG- 

S TUO  1  H  i  SON,  Lock  Box  66,  Oxlord,  Butler  Co..  Ohio. 


IS 


ETT'S    DOUBLE    MOLD   BRANCH    BEAM 
PLOW  cultivates  corn,  potato 


GRAY'S  DOUBLE  CASED  MOVABLE  COMB 
BEE-HIVE.  Patented  Nov.  26th.  1S67.  Also,  Italian 
Queen  Bees,  bred  from  Imported  Mothers,  of  undoubted 
liuritv,  at  living  prices.  For  full  particulars  send  lor  Circu- 
lars and  Price  List. 

A.    GRAY. 
Eeily,  Butler  County.  Ohio. 


Mabbett's  Folding    Sectional    Chicken 
Coop. 

Patent  Applied  for. 

This  Coop  meets  awantlong  experienced,  costs  but  little, 
and  lasts  for  years.  Every  person  that  raises  chickens  should 
have  them.  A  good  opportunity  to  make  money.  Couiily 
Rigbts  for  sale  cheap.    Apply  to 

J.  H.  JIABBETT,  Patentee,  Box  78,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


G 


ETELTN'S    POULTRY     BREEDING     in      a 

Commercial  Point  of  View,  as  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
il Poultry  Co.  Natural  and  Artificial  Hatching,  Rear- 
and  Fattening,  on  entirelv  new-  and  scientific  principles, 
all  the  necessary  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details, 
a  notice  of  the  i'onlirt  establishments  in  France,  by 
Kennedy  l.evelin.  c.  E.  Willi  a  Preface  bv  Charles  L. 
t,  Secretary  Massachusetts  state  Board  of  Agriculture. 
i  Twenty-seven  Illustrations.  Published  bv  A.WIL- 
MS &  CO..  No.  100  Washinirion-st..  itoslon.  °Rvo.  cloth, 
id  paper.  12T  pages.    Price,  $1.2.").    Copies  sent  by  mail  on 


EGGS.      EGGS. 

Houdan,  Crevecceur,  Black  Spanish,  and  Brahma  Eggs, 
from  imported  and  prize  birds.    Address 

PHILANDER  WILLIAMS.  Taunton.  Mass. 

RAHMA  POOTRA  EGGS  from  pure  imported 
fowls  very  large,  nearly  white,  pea  combs.  13 
$'i;    packed  in  moss  to  ensure  their  hatching. 


II 


E«GS  of  Dorking,  Spanish,  Brahma  (dark). 
Cochin,  white,  bull,  or  Partridge  color.  Houdan.  Creve- 
cceur, La  Heche,  Malay.  Gold  Polands.  Came,  sultans.  Ayles- 
bury and  Ilonen  ducks,  at  one  shilling  each.  Toulouse  goose. 
Is.  G.I..  Cambridge  Turkeys.  3  shillings  i  English). 

JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Bill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


EGGS  from  White  Leghorn,  Brahma,  White- 
faced  Black  (Spanish,  and  Golden  Seabright.  Bantam 
fowls.  Seb-ct.  il  slo.  I;  andof  nerlect  purity.  *!  per  doz.;  4 
doz.  or  more  $1.50  per  doz.    N.  A.  SHt'TE,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Superior  Brahma.  Fowls,  carefully  bred  from  Prize 
sink.  Also  choice  Brahma  eggs,  lor  hatching,  $1.25  per 
doz.;  $3.35  lor  3 dozen.    J.  S.  CLARK,  Tivoll,  N.  V. 

FIRST  MEDAL  at  American  Poultry  Society  — 
Three  First  Prizes  at  other  Exhibitions.     While  Leg- 


EGGS  from  first-class  Brahma  Fowls,  S3  per  doz. 
Silver  Seabright  Bantams.  $l  per  doz.    Delivered  to  Ex- 
press on  receipt  of  price.     W.  Brown.  Hampton  Falls.  N.  H. 

66  "HALSTED'S        IMPROVED       DRINKING 
MR     FOl'NTAIN   for  Poultry,   the  most 


durable  yet  offered."    Addre 


pie  and 
A.  M.  HALSTED.  Rye,  N.  Y. 


$10 


a  Day  for  All.— Stencil  Tool  Samples 

free.     Address  A.  J.  FTJLLAM,  Springfield.  Vt. 
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THE  NEW  YORK 

Importing,     Breeding,     and     Manufacturing    Co., 

A.  M.  HAL.STED  &  CO.,  Agts., 

6§  Pearl  St.,  Xcw  York. 

Importers,  Breeders,  and  Dealers  in  Thorough-bred  Stock 
of  all  kinds.  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Dogs,  Poultry, 
Pigeons  and  Rabbits.  Stock  bought  and  sold  on  Commis- 
sion. A  record  kept  of  all  stock  placed  in  onr  hands  for 
sale,  and  also  of  wants.  Orders  and  Commissions  solicited. 
For  Circulars  address  as  above. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 


Charles  Downing 
do 7.  ;  $I?.nO  per  U 
Gloed.-'s  l'erpetin 
7  varieties,  includi 

Ripnowam,  Juci 

doz.;   £3,   100. 

Sr  inner.  Neero,  I 
or  s|.  100;  or  the  9 

White  Alpi 
tnrist.  Down 
doz.;  or  SI.  If 
each,  S15.  or 

Dr.  Nrcalse 
doz. ;  $20,  101 
Clarke  Uaspl 
rant,  $3  doz. 


$"  -!■•  7. :*.'">.  KV\  Second  size,  $2.30  per 
.  li  .  son,  i:  meyn,  Market,  Fenner, 
:  ;     Glo  eh  $2  doz.;  or  $10,  100,    The 

E  Chas.  Downing,  2d  size,  i  doz.  each,  $7. 
da,  Durand'a,  Philadelphia,  eachsocts. 

[a,  A.  Lincoln,  President,  SI  doz.  each, 

arietics.  one  doz.  eaeh,  $-,. 
.  I  Alpine,  each  *i  doz.;  *:•.   100.    Asrricul- 
Proliflc,  Green   Prolific.   Unwell,  each  30c. 
he  entire  collection,  22  varieties,  1   dozen 

h:  S3  i     ■    '  KittatJnny  Blackberry,  $:> 
.  :.  isnbt  rry,  S2.K)  doz.:  SIS,  100. 

<    .        ,  *  i  ri-.z.    Fertile  de  Palleau  Cur- 
description  of  all  the  above,  look  at  March 
,    ■        ■    l ; ■;.    Strawberry  plants  mav  lie 
Dtb  of  June.    100  Strawberry  plants  or  less, 

CAKPENTKR,156  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


Vegetable  Plants  for  May. 

Sweet  Potato  (Nansemon  d) ,  Trie,  per  100 ;  $3  per  500  •  ?r,  per  1000 
Cabbage  (succession  sorts). 75c.     "         $3       "       $5 

CauHlV.w.T  -ErfirUv  others  i.*1.30"  $3         "         $7.30  " 

Tomato  (Cedar Hill  Early),    $3.00"         $12     '•       $20     " 

Can  be  safely  shipped  to  any  distance  not  exceeding;  five 

davs  in  the  transit;  fresh  sunniics  dally  from  onr  Gardens  at 
ttergen.  HE.\DERSO\  &  FI-E3IIXG, 

Seedsmen  and  Market   Gardeners, 
07  Nassaii-st.,  New  York. 

The  Premium  Sanford  Corn. 

500  Farmers  will  testify  to  its  superiority  over  all  other 

Varieties.  It  yields  lar-jelv,  ripens  ear/'/,  is  eiulit-rowed  and 
white,  kernels  large,  firm  and  compact  on  the  car— capping 
over  on  the  ends— is  remarkaldv  >-onnd  both  in  wet  and  drv 
seasons,  cars  from  12  to  Hi  inches  i-i  length.  Packages  con- 
taining enough  for  .vi  hills,  hv  mail,  post-paid,  \!.>  eents  per 
pack''';  4  U.S..  by  mail,  post-p  u  <  I ,  SI.  Larger  quantities  at 
reasonable  rates."  Address  S.  It.  FANNING, 

Jamcsport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  circular. 

CHERRY    LAWN    .FVA-RM:. 

Onr  Descrintive  Catalogues  of  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Itlsirklirri  ics,  (  ai  rants,  Kno<rbrrrir«, 

<irnpc«.    Illinbi'  >.    A-:  :i"".-'is,   s I    potatoes.  Vegctatde 

—     iplicaiion.    All  orders  Intrusted  to 
I  m  EVERY  respect. 
1KOW3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Phinnoy's  Early  Watermelon. 


laded  Willi 
seasons  and 
tlie  public. 


.  I  have  raised  it  tin-self  two 
hie,  and  worth  Bending  out  to 
elegantly  mottled,  grass 


iULGOUY,  Marbleliead,  Mass 


ftlarblebcad     Mammoth    Sweet  Torn. 


ighing  hctv 
mt  for  table 
First  Prem 


JAMES  J.  11.  GREGORY,  Marbleliead,  Mass. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants  liv  the  100.  by  the  1009,  or  10,000,  raised 
rind  i..,r  s.ile,  bv  I.  .1.  SIMOVSON. 

53  Courtlandt-street,  Kew  York. 

ii  WANSEMOND  SWEET   POTATO  PLANTS 
i-™      grown  Horn  selected  seed,  price  03  cts.  per  100.  hv 

mail;  ill  cn.  .per  lni.  by  l:\pi-.  -s;  ts.l  per  1000.    Printed  direc- 


SEEB    POTATOES. 

,  Goodrich.  White  Peach  Blow,  4c.  at  lowest  rates. 


Consignments  solicited. 

PURE  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Of  the  best  quality  and  true  to  name.    Forwarded  hv  mall 

without  eel,-.,  ,•!,  „■_,,,.  (,„,■  Illustrated  Minimi  rorlsils  sent. 
onreeeiptoi'stanip.  MAIPAV.  II ACKKI1  A-  ill,'  Seed  Grow- 
ers* Importers,  N.os.  S03  &  SOS  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ETTER   LATE   THAN  "N EVKJtL— Headers  of 

this  who  have  not  supplied  tlicir  Fields  an. 1  Gardens 
with  Berry  plants,  will  plea-e  refer  to  page  113,  March  No., 
and  order  innneiliaiclv  ,e 

JOHX  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

1ST  PREMIUM  of  Pcmi.  Horticultural  fair,  1SIST, 
award  to  the  New  Strawberry,  Stinger  Seedling.  Send 
for  price  list  to  T.YTEM  &  DAVENPORT.  Commission  Mer- 
chants, Xo.  1  Delaware  Ayeuue  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T\TOT    TOO  LATE  TET  to  plant  Strawberries, 

-L'  Raspberries.  I'.larUlieriios,  Arc.  For  information  or  prices 
send  for  spring  Circular,  and  Place  1  i-t.  statin-  kinds  and 
quantities  wanted.    C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FP.ITTS,  Elwood,  N.  J. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 
M.  O'KEEFE,  SO>'  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Dealers  in  Flower  awl  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch.  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  ft".  Y. 

"RASPBERRIES   and   BLACKBERRIES, 

M\    best  varieties.    Send  for  descrintive  Catalogue,  Just 
published. 


MAHLON  5IOO.V, 

orrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


w 


7"M.  ELTIXG  &  CO.'S   Seed    Warehouse,  201 
Fulton-st.,  Xew  York.    A  choice  stock  of  pure  and 


Grape  Vines  Offered  for   Land ! ! ! 


DP..  II.  SCHRODER.  Bloomington,  111. 


15  per  lim  . 

June  1st.  L.  B.  CHAPMAN':  51  Cortl.uult-st.,  New  Tork  ; 
all  other  times,  Portland,  Maine, 

To  Agricultural  Societies. 


PATENT  CHERRY   STONER.— Takes   out   the 
stones  from  one  bushel  per  hour,  without  mashing  the 
Iruit.    Sinmle  and  durable.    Pi  ice  $i  'a     Agents  wanted. 
Address  GEER  fi  HUTCHINSON",  Peoria,  III. 


LISTER    BROTHERS, 

MAXTTFACTUKERS     OP 

PURE    BONE    DUST, 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
Animal  Charcoal.   Ivory  Black,  &c. 


TO  FARMERS  &    PLANTERS. 


Blood.  Offal,  and'  Dead 
ork  City,  for  which  tlicv 
tracts  for  &  Inner  term  of 


Th< 


suits  on  Corn,  C«>tton.  Tobacco,  and  (.run.  have  been 

i<l)iii:i,  the  iiiist  vcar;  nintnnns;  ri-op?  Ironi  10  dnys  to  two 
weeks  earlier,  and  double  the  crop,  rampblets  with  expe- 
rience of  hundreds  of  tanners',  and  evcrv  iiifonnation.  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  one  anplyiiicr   t,v  lrtfiu-  oi-  otherwise,  to 


E.  F.  Coe's 
AMMONIATED  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

Price  $55  per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  free  on  hoard. 
Send  for  Circular  giving  Analysis  and  Testimonials  to 
J.  R.  DECATUR  &  Co., 
10:  Water-st.,  New  York. 


GEORGE  M.  PETTY, 

Real  Estate  Agent,  Pittsbnrgh,  Pa. 

I  have  a  constant  demand  for  farms  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

Persons  having  property  to  sell  will  please  send  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  location.  &r  ,  with  terms  of  sale,  anil 
price.  My  terms  a're  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  according  to 
property. 

Persons  s,-.n<liiiLr  ?'°  can  have  their  property  inserted  in 
mv  Real  Estate  Register. 

References:  R.  P.  .lon.s,  Att'V  at  Law.  Pittsburgh  ;  J.  H. 
"Walter.  Pruthonatary  ;   Henry  Sniorley,  Recorder. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  TIMBER    and    F.MIMING 
LANDS  for  SALE,  near  the  Ohio  River,  in  latitude 

of  Washington  ;  elitnatt-  mild  ;  water  cood  ;  lorarion  healthy  ; 
price  verv  low.  No  underbrusli  ;  soil  a  deep,  rich  loam  ;  croud 
stock,  fruit,  and  grain  lands.    Title  perfect. 


1,300,000    ACRES, 


F 


M.  D.  SEWARD,  Normal,  McLean  Co.,  III. 

7IRANKLIN    TRACT— 20.000    ACRES,  on  Rail- 

Jersev.a.i  miles  south  of 

fill  climate.  Low  nricc«. 

with  map  and  full  in- 


Improved  F< 


P.HIS  &  CO.,  North  Vil 


PENNINGTON'S  Real  Estate  Reffister  contains 
Farms.  Planialions.  Mills.   Hotels,    etc.,  for  Sale   and 
Exchange,  in    nvENTYo-FVEN  dillercnt  States.    It  gives 
tin'  owtiiT-1  names  and  address,  and  is  sent  la  any  person  one 
year  for  ten  cents.    Address       ISAAC  C.  PEnKIKGTON, 
No.  IS?  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Iflissouri  Land'*  for  Sale. 


in  the  Valley  of  Hit 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  lands  of  Misso 
nated  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  im- 
portunity for  the  people  of  the  Eas 


teen  million 

Mississippi.  Thrnnsh  this  garden  of  Missouri,  the  llannihal 
ami  St.  Joseph  U.  11.  extends.  Its  eastern  termini  at  Hnnn 
bal  and  Quincy  on  tiie  Missi>sippi,  and  its  western  at  S 
Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri.  Excellent  an 
cheap  lands  lie  along  side  of  its  track  in  alternate  section 
Nature  here  has  done  much,  man  but  little.  The  climate,  s 
temperate  and  healthy,  and  a  virgin  soil,  eapahle  of  produi 
ing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants  trot 


Circulars  giving  full  particulars  and  much  valuable 

information  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who  wish  to  come,  or 
to  circulate  to  induce  their  friends  to  eome  with  them. 

A  Sectional  Ulaii  showing  exact  location  of  all  Rail- 
road lands  is  sold  at  30  cents.    Address 

GEO.  L.  HARIHS,  Land  Commissioner  of  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


OO  7  f|0  ACRES 

O^,  lUUflmbered. 


RICH  ARABLE  LAND,  well 

Few  hours  of  city  of  Norfolk. 

gation.     Price  $3  per  acre.    Many  othc 


Can  ACRES   lor  $1,000  of   tine  rollinir  Prairie 
*-^^-^"    land  in  Iowa,  entered  eight  years,  a  great  bar- 
gain to  purchaser.     Send  stamp  lor  Desci  ipti\  e  Circular  to 
J.  S.  YOUNG,  Washington,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

HOWE  &  STEVENS' 

FAMILY  DYE  COLORS. 


All  persons  who  keep  Hmvn  &  Stevens'  Famtly  Dye 
COLOBS  for  sale  can  l.e  relied  on  for  fair  dealing,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  cost  the  retailer  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen 
more  than  other  kinds  of  Dyes  in  the  market,  while  he  ve- 
tails  them  all  at  the  same  price;  consequently  he  makes 
twenty-live  cents  ner  dozen  more  liv  selling  an  inferior  article. 

We  publish  this  caution  to  frnard  our  customers  against 
Imposition.  Accept,  none  but  Howe  &  Stevens'  Patent 
Family  Dte  Colors,  Thev  are  the  original  inventors  of 
an  improvement  which  originated  this  branch  of  business 
and  made  dyeing  a  domestic  art.  Thev  have  had,  also,  five 
years'  experience  in  this  particular  business  and  have  been 
cons'antlv  improving;  the  quality  of  their  Dvcs.  All  the 
colors,  both  in  liquid  and  powder  form,  are  manufactured 
by  the  undei-si-iir-ii,  aiul  we  can  supplv  our  customers  with 


MANLEY    HOWE, 

(Successor  to  Hotve  &  Stevens.) 
260  and  262   BROADWAY,   BOSTON. 

TROTTING   HORSES,  AND  HOW  TO  TRAIN 
THEM.    PRDIGP.KES.  AND  WMEKKTO  FINDTHEM. 

Horse  Poi  iraituie.— Preeding,  Hearing,  and  Training  Trot- 
ters. Preparations  (or  Kaers;  Management  in  the  Stable; 
on  the  Track  :  Horse  Lite,  &c.  Bv  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson 
One  crown  Svo,  volume $3.00 

■WALLACE'S   AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Being  a  compilation  of  the  Pedigrees  of  American  and 


Imported  Blood  Hr 
Appendix  of  all  name 
prior  to  the  year  ISM. 
'    ry  of  all  Horses  ami 


dnelv  c 
Trotter 

One  vol.  Svo.,  cloth,  gilt 


■s,  from  the  earliest  1 

1  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees 
And  a  Supplement  containing  a  His- 
Marcsthat  have  trotted  in  public  from 
•aces  till  the  close  of  isf.r,.  Bv  J.  H. 
s,  illustrated  with  original  Portraits, 
el,  of  about  110  celebrated  Racers  and 


Special  Annonncement. 

Whitlock's     Horticultural     Advertiser. 

We  take  pleasnrein  announcingthat  Mr.  Andrews.  Fuller, 
the  well-known  practical  horticulturist,  has  been  eir'a>n-d 
a=  Editor  of  our  Horticultural  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Fuller  Is  not  only  the  author  of  several  of  onr  most 
popular  horticultural  works,  but  a  member  of  many  of 
the  prominent  scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

We  believe  that  onr  subscribers  and  the  public  in  general 
will  he  pleased  to  learn  that  the  services  o[  so  eminent  a 
horticulturist  have  been  secured  to  aid  in  disseminating  use- 
ful intorniation  among  the  masses. 

L.  L.  WHITLOCK,  Publisher. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  GEN.  V.  S.  GRANT.    Bv 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Denting.  The  onlif  irarl-  of  Hie  liml  iisiteil 
under  the  sanction  and  hi/  the  anthoritn  of  Grunt  himself 
lowti  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wii- 


GRANT. — Agents  wanted  for  the  Life,  Campaigns 
and  Battles  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.    In  one  octavo  volume. 

over  anil  pp  .  and  well  illustrated.     Apply  at  once  tor  Circu- 
lar to  LEI.iVALD  PILL,  75  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


DO  you  want  a  GOOD  farm,  TVEST?     Five  im- 
proved farms  with  water  and  timber.    A'o  better  bar- 

(rains  ani/icltere    Schools  near,  soil  i  i,  h,  and  climate  health- 
ful.   Time  on  part.    11.  ELDIllDGE,  Ot-ego,  Iowa. 
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The  TV.  Y.  Independent 

AN'J") 

THE    LIBERAL    CHRISTIAN 

FOR 

FOUR  DOLLARS! 

TYe  have  decided,  for  the  next  three  months,  to  oner  to 
every  new  subscriber  to  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  send- 
ing us  $t  extra  (or  $0  a  copy  of  the  N.  Y.  Independent 
for  one  year.  These  nrc  two  of  the  largest  religions  papers 
in  the  world,  and  cannot  be  bad  for  less  than  $5.">0  a  year 
when  taken  singly. 

The  Liberal  Christian  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
be  the  freshest,  spiciest,  and  ablest  religious  sheet  published, 
price  $3  per  year.   The  Independent  is  $2.50  per  year. 

REV.  It.  TV.  BELLOWS'  greatly  admired 

EUROPEAN  LETTERS, 

reprinted  from  the  columns  of 

The    Liberal    Christian, 

are  now  In  press  by  Messrs.  Hakpeh  &  Bros  ,  and  will  be 
Issued  in  two  large  and  handsome  volumes.    Price  $1.75eacll. 

The  first  volume  is  ready  and  will  he  delivered  in  a  few 
days.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  from  this 
olBce,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A    MAGNIFICENT    GIFT! 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  these  Letters,  and  the 

desire  to  get  an  early  copy,  we  have  made  arrangements 

With  Harpers,  by  which,  for  the  next  three  months, 

THE    FIRST    VOLUME 

OF 

Dr.   BELLOWS'    LETTERS 

WILL  BE  PRESENTED  TO 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

to  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  sending  us  50  cents  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ft,  and  33  cents  to  pay  the  postage  of  the  work ;  or 

BOTH   VOLUMES 

Will  l»e  Given 

For  two  new  subscribers  enclosing  $1  extra,  and  50  cents 
b  cover  postage. 

tar  One  new  subscriber  for  two  years  in  advance  Kill 
b  considered  the  same  as  two  new  subscribers. 

THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN, 

The    3N".    Y.    Independent, 

each  for  one  year)  and  Tile  Fir^t  Volume  of 

DR.  BELLOWS'  LETTERS, 

"""ill  be  furnished  for 

FIVE    DOLLARS! 

Atd  twenty-live  cents  additional  to  cover  postage, 

The.e    propositions    are    intended  only   for    NEW  sutP- 

acribej  whose  names  have  not  been  upon  our  boete  (or 

the  books  o(  The  Independent)  within  the   year,  and  they 

will  remain  open  only  for  the  space  of  three  nioutla. 

The    Liberal    Christian 

is  pot  only  one  of 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

h  appearance,  but  la,  upon  all  sides,  acknowledged   I     be 

THE     MOST    ABLY    EDITED 

as  it  is,  aleo,  the  host  EXPENSIVE 

RELIGIOUS  JOURNAL  in  the  WORLD  f 


not  intended 


money-making 


lowevcr  large  its  circulation  or  Us  receipts,  EVERY 
»ESVY  WILL  BE  EXPENDED  IV  PUSHING 
fORWARD  THE  WORK.     Let  all  understand  and 

Slow  that 

"We  are  in  Earnest, 

ntd  intend,  by  every  practical  and  proper  means  in  our  power 

To  Push  Forward  the  "Work 

AND 

To  Increase  Our  Usefulness. 

tVe  ask  friends  of  religion  and  humanity,  one  and  all. 

In  Every  Village,  Hamlet  and  Town, 

;o  take  hold  of  the  work  and  help  us  forward  in  the  good 
cause. 
Address  J.  Jf.  IIALXOCK.  Manager, 

83  <&  84  Nassau-street,  New  York 
OFFICE   OF  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN. 
P.  O.  Box  0695. 
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Is  prepared  with  great  care  especially  for  country  subscri- 
bers. Tin?  news  of  the  week,  in  every  department,  is  con- 
densed for  it  by  experienced  and  skillful  editors,  so  that  its 
readers  will  be  able  to  learn  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  every 
event  of  importance  that  has  happened  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  A  selection  from  the  most  interesting  editorial  arti- 
cles of  The  Daily  Sun*  will  form  one  of  its  constant  fea- 
tures, while  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  miscella- 
ny will  also  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  columns. 

The  features  and  fluctuations  of  the  markets  of  cattle, 
produce,  and  general  merchandise,  will  be  accurately  and 
carefully  exhibited  in  our  columns;  and  while  The  Weekly 
Sun  Is  thus  especially  adapted  to  fill  a  place  occupied  by  no 
other  of  our  journals  as  a 

General   Family  Newspaper, 
It  will  also  furnish  accurate  and  fresh  reports  of  all  matters 
of  importance  to 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  AND  GARDENER. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Axdrew  S. 
Fuller,  who  will  not  only  write  on  the  subjects  in  question, 
but  will  also  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Farmers*  Club,  and 
will  daguerreotype  their  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  our 
subscribers.  "We  shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  and  print  in 
this  department  of  The  SUIT  the  results  of  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  our  readers  In  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Communications  on  these  topics  maybe  addressed  to  the 
Agricultural  Editor  of  The  Sun,  New  York  City. 

A  Liberal  Offer. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Fuller, 
which  speaks  for  itself: 
To  the  Publisher  of  The  Sun. 

Sir  :  One  of  the  great  pleasure?  of  an  editor  is  in  knowing 
that  his  labors  are  appreciated  hy  his  readers. 

As  I  have  taken  editorial  charge  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Hcpai  a ment  of  The  Sun,  I  am  desirous  of 
ascertaining  how  many  of  its  readers  take  a  special  interest 
in  these  subjects. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  information,  I 
make  the  following  proposition: 

To  every  subscriber  to  The  Weekly  or  SE-rr- Weekly 
Prx,  who  shall  send  in  his  mniie,  wii  h  the  lull  subscription 
priee.  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  I  will  forward  by  mail, 
careful  lv  paeked,  and  post  a -e  paid,  six  root  cuttings  each  of 
lie'  Wilson's  Eailv  and  Kit  la!  inn  v  blackberry,  or  tiro  c„nd 
vines  of  the  Concord  grape.  The  one-vear  old  plants  of 
these  new  and  most  excellent  blackberries  are  now  being 
sold  bvonr  nurpr-rvmen  at  prices  l-iiiminL' from  $(  to  $!l  per 
dozen  :  and  the  minings  whieb  I  offer  will  make  equally  as 
good  plants  the  first  season,  besides  alfordiug  stock  for  their 
further  propagation. 

I  do  not  offer  these  cuttings  or  vines  as  a  premium,  but 
bavin;  a  quantity  on  hand,  which  I  know  to  lie  genuine,  t 
tender  them  to  the  agricultural  readers  of  the  Weekly  and 
Skmi-Wkkkt.y  si'x,  as  an  earnest,  of  inv  good  will,  and  the 
pleasant  relations  which  I  hope  to  establish  with  them. 

A.  S.  FULLER. 

The  price  of  The  Weekly;  Sun  is  fixed  at 
ONE  DOLLAR  A  TEAR, 
and  while  it  is  offered  at  this  low  rate,  our  friends  will  bear 
in  mind  that  It  is  only  by  a  very  large  subscription  list  that 
we  can  be  enabled  to  derive  from  it  anything  like  a  fail- 
compensation  for  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  its 
publication.  It  is  true  that  it  is  printed  upon  a  sheet  of  more 
convenient  form  and  dimensions  than  most  of  the  other 
general  weekly  newspapers  of  this  city;  but  the  very  con- 
densation and  point  which  give  it  value,  and  make  Its  con- 
tents so  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to  every  reader,  are 
gained  by  unusual  care  and  labor  on  the  part  of  its  editors. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  a  big  blanket  paper  up  with 
long  and  uninteresting  articles;  the  work  of  condensation 
requires  labor,  talent,  and  continual  watchfulness. 

Twenty  copies  of  The  Weekly  Su.v  will  be  mailed  to 
one  address  for  $17.  and  fifty  copies  for  $37.50,  Invariably 
in  advance.    Address  THE  SUN,  New  York  City. 

THE    SEMI-WEEKLY    SUN 

Will  be  of  the  same  size  and  general  character  as  The 
Weekly,  but  will  have  space  for  a  greater  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  and  will  fnrnlsh  the  news  to  its  subscri- 
bers with  greater  freshness,  because  it  will  come  twice  a 
week  instead  of  once  only.    Its  subscription  price  will  be  only 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  TEAR, 
which  is  the  ordinary  price  of  a  New  York  weekly.  We 
confidently  recommend  this  edition  of  The  Sux  to  all  our 
friends  in  the  country  who  wish  to  receive  their  paper  more 
frequently  than  once  a  week,  and  keep  themselves  more 
freshly  posted  with  regard  to  the  news. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN  will  now  be 
received  ;  but  the  first  number  will  not  be  issued  until  TnK 
Frnsr  Week  in  April,  as  it  is  entirely  a  new  paper ;  the 
editions  of  The  Sun*  having  hitherto  been  Daily  and  Weekly 
only. 

Clubs  of  ten  Subscribers,  who  have  their  papers  Bent  to 
one  address,  will  receive  The  Semi-Weekly  Sun  on  pay- 
ment of  $1$.  Twenty  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for 
J35  ;  and  fifty  copies  for  $S0,  always  In  advance. 

Address  THE  SUN, 

New  York  City. 

The  'Weeklt  Srx  and  America*'  Agriculturist  will 
be  furnished  together  for  $2.00. 
The  Semi-Weekly  and  Agriculturist  for  $3.00. 


TRICKS  &  TEA  TRADE 

Disclosing  all  the  tricks,  adulterations,  deceptions,  and  1111- 

po-niuns  practised  on  "tea"  drinkers.  Includln,'  tlie 
"  dodges  "  and  modus  operandi  of  the 

TEA    COMPANIES 

which  will  prove  interesting  to  all  purchasers  or  consumers 
of  tea.  This  article  will  prove  profitable  as  well  as  interest- 
ing 10  many.  '1  in-  expo-ore  w  iii  ny.  [.-■:.[■  complete  in  Hanky's 
Jihk.n'al.  It  wdl  be  fnllnwi'd  in  subsequent  numbers  by 
other  ex  [insures  equally  interesting  and  important  in  tin-  pub- 
lic. In  the  next  issue  we  .shall  also  give,  an  mt.'p'Stin"  arti- 
cle on  the  art  of 

VENTRILOQUISM 

with  full  instructions  by  which  persons  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  no  nial-forrnatiun  of  Hie  organs  <>f  speech,  mav 
become  Yeniriloqnists,  and  secure  a  source  of  infinite 
amusement  for  themselves  and  others. 

Haney's  JocitXAL  is  a  handsome  little  month! v.  beauti- 
fully printed  on  tlie  best  of  paper,  illustrated  with  attractive 
pictures,  ami  lull  of  gnn ,!  reading,  in  el  uding  valuable,  instruc- 
tive, curious,  ;uid  amusing  matters  of  various  kinds,  for  all 
the  members  of  lb  i?  hou-<hobl.  (iaim-s  and  puzzles  are  given 
for  tlie  young  folks,  and  art  will  lind  something  of  interest 
to  them. 

Send  no  id  and  pet  the-  whole  of  the  present  year  for  onlv 
35  cts. 

Aunt  Snc,  whom  many  of  the  Agriculturist  readers  will 
renvmber,  is  a  regular  contributor.  Also,  the  author  of  the 
ceb-brated  book,  "  Rogues  and  Rogueries,"  who  each  month 
fully  exposes  all  the  new  swindles  ami  humbugs  as  fast  as 
they  are.  put  In  operation.  This  department  alone  saves  a 
mint  of  money  to  the  readers  of  Haney's  .Iotttikal.  The 
"  Rich  Men  of  the  World  "  will  be  continued,  and  points  out 
the  successful  wavs  of  winning  pecuniary  success  by  which 
all  voting  men  may  profit. 

We  aim  to  make  each  number  of  Haney's  Jorr.XAT,  as 
good  as  possible,  and  better  than  anv  preceding  one— that's 
why  subscription*  are  pouring  in  upon  us.  and  whv  (with 
the  except  inn  of  the  hum  buggers  we  show  up)  all  are  pleased 
with  Haney's  Journal.  Am\  bv  sending  nmr  vou  can  get 
Haney's  Journal  the  whole  ofisot.  i,,r  onlv  vj.Vcts.  Think 
of  it— a  good  and  handsome  paper  lor  25  cts.  a  year.  And. 
remember,  the  low  price  of  Haney's  Journal  is  its  least 
attraction. 

That  our  readers  do  like  Haney's  Journal  Is  shown  bv 
the  fact  that,  of  the  vast  number  of  new  subscribers  received 
this  vear,  onlvoic  expres-ed  himsidt  di-satislmd,  and  desired 
his  subseri  mi  mn  money  returned  in  accordance  with  the  oiler 
made  to  all  such  subscribers. 

Try  Haney's  Journal  for  the  wide  of  lsr.s,  for  onlv25c. 


JESSE  HANEV  &  CO.,  IP.)  Nassau-st.,  X 
£y  Mr.  Jesse  Haney,  the  head  of  our  firm  has  been  ac- 
tively en-gaged  in  the.  publishing  lmsim-ss  in  New  York  for 
the  past  lilteen  years.  For  particulars  as  to  his  personal  and 
business  reputation  during  this  time,  we  would  refer  to  the 
American  News  Co.  i  the  largest  wldesMe  newspaper  agencv 
ln  the  world),  the  Nassau  Rank,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Rook"  and  News  Co.,  the  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago,  and  to 
the   publishers  of  any  paper  in  which  our  advertisement  ap* 

Eears.  What  our  reputation  in  the  trade  is,  maybe  learned 
v  applying  to  any  prominent  publisher,  or  book  or  periodi- 
cal dealer. 

Single  copies  of  Haney's  Journal  arc  to  be  had  on/;/ of 
the  newsdealers,  or  on  persona!  application  at  the  office. 
XoHt'  r'r-><>,  but  all  are  invited  to  freely  call  and  examine  our 
stock",  if  visiting  the  city,  without  feeling  any  obligation  to 
buy. 

When  writing  to  us  take  one  more  look  at  the  b-tter  to  see 
whether  von  have  put  In  the  monev— and  whether  you  have 
written  your  own  signature,  I'ost-i  dlicc.  and  rotate.  Rut  our 
own  address  plainly:  If  remitting  a  .Pillar  or  more,  register 
your  letter  or  get  a  P.  O.  order.  We  stand  all  losses  ot 
money  orders  properly  sent. 

JESSE  HANEY  «fc  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 

BOYS  WANT  IT! 
GIRLS    LIKE    IT! 
OLD  FOLKS  PRIZE   IT! 

IS  it  is  always  fresh  without  being  sensational. 
-^*-  Six  Hundred  Pages  for  (1.30. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Juvenile  Magazine  is  the 

SCHOOLMATE. 

Specimen  copies  FREE.    Club  rates  most  liberal. 

JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN,  Publisher, 

Boston,  Mass;. 


.GENTS,  ATTENTION!— READ  WHAT  the 
l  papers  sav  of  "  MACKENZIE'S  10,000  RECEIPTS;  or, 
IVERSA" 


"It  is  the  most  extensive  and   reliable  work  of  the  kind 
ever  printed." 

Read  what  our  agents  say: 

Monroe  Count  v.  X.  T..  August  31.  lSfi7. 

"  I  have  done  first-rate;  in  the  space  of  five  days  I  obtained 
over  100  subscribers." 

Washington  County,  Vt..  December  17, 1867, 

"The  work  sells  well:  it  gives  better  satisfaction  than  any 
work  which  has  been  sold  in  this  town." 

All  desiring  information  can  receive  circulars  of  terms  and 
description  by  addressing 


AGENTS     WANTED. 
"The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord," 

Bv  Rev.  Z.  EDD-T.  D.  D..  with  an  introduction  hv  BCT.   r..  3. 
STORKS,  Jr.,  D.  !>..  is  the  kest  Belling  work  now  ottered 

agents.     One  Agent   reports  Xi  nnlcrs  in  f.mr  ibivs.     Another 
'li  in  thlrtv  hours.    One  W  sales  In   making  forty  calls.    Cii- 
cnlars  ami  terms  sent  tree  mi  nppliention.    Address 
W.  J.  HOLLAND  &  CO.. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Excitement  Continues. 

"  That  Dipper  "  and  "  Tlie  Utile  Wonder."  The  "Dip- 
per" weighs,  williont  springs  or  weights,  from  a  hair  ounce 
to  two  pound*,  ami  measures  from  a  fjiil  to  three  pints. 
Tin-  "  Utile  Wonder"  coinhim-s  Finns-runnel,  AppleC'orer, 
Cake  Cutter,  Tie  Crimper.  Umiisli  irater.  and  Green  Corn 
Sheiler.  Samples  of  each  (1  piseesi,  boxed  and  shipped  on 
receipt  ot"  ?1  :A    Aerents  wanted. 

MA1!*H  &  CO.,  S:;  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


SO-L 


AMERICAN     AGRICULTURIST. 


[Mat.  1868.] 


(Advertisements  on  tliispas;e,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

"established  lsei. 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA      COMPANY 

HAVE   RECEIVED 

TWO     FULL     CARGOES 
OF  THE  FINEST  NEW  (HOP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS   by  ship  Golden  State. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  by  ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moynne  dis- 
trict of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fineness  and  delica- 
cy of  flavor. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profit';  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex- 
Change  used  In  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent.  In 
many  cases. 

4th.  On  its  arrival  here  It  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
2000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  It  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  IS  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.    The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer   for  all  the 

PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  those  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tca.lt  will  he  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  earlatres,  storage*.  e.i»oner:i'_res  ami  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  themat  our  ware- 
houses In  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollar*  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  cnlu-.-t  on 
delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  scud  no  complimentary 
package  (or  Clnbs  less  than  $39. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  tliem  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST    OF    TEAS: 
OOLONG  (Black),  TOc,  80c.,  90c,  best  $1  V  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c,  S0c,  90c,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH   BREAKFAST   (Black),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c. 90c.  $1,  $1.10.  best  fLSS  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON   (Green),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.2:.  per 

pound. 
UHCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c,  $1,  $1.1 0,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  ot  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c,  25c,  30c,  35c, best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Poarding-honse  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
ROASTED  (Unbound)  30c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted)  25c,  30c,  33c,  best  35c  per  lb. 


\.  B All  villages  and  towns  where  n  large 

number  reside,  by  Clubbing  together,  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  tneir  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  (beside  the  Express  charges,)  by 
sending  directly  to  "The  Great  American 
Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
of  "Great  American  Tea  Company."  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

:  Great  American  Tea   Company,  I 

I  Nos.  3  I    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-office   Box,   5,643,   New   York   City. 


Accumulated  Assets,  -         -  $9,159,753  91 

Divisible  Surplus   January  1st,  1SGS,  $1,642,425  59 

Cash  Dividends,  Payable  Annually. 

THE    NEW   YORK 

LIFE     INSURANCE    CO. 

IS  ONE  OF    THE 

OLDEST    INSTITUTIONS 

Of  the  kind  in  America,  having  been  chartered  in  the  year 
1841,  and  commenced  business  in  May,  1845. 

During:  the  twenty-three  years  of  itsexistence,  it  has  issued 
policies  upon  the  lives  of  more  than 

FIFTY    THOUSAND    PERSONS, 

And  has  paid  in  losses  $5,000,000  to  the  families  and  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  have  deceased  while  members  of 
the  Company. 

Special  care  in  tlie  selection  of  its  risks,  strict 
economy,  and  a  safe  and  judicious  investment 
of  its  funds,  emphatically  characterize  the 
management  of  this  Company. 

Policies  are  issued  in  all  the  favorable  forms  which  expe- 
rience has  indicated  as  favorable  to  the  assured,  and  can  be 
made  payable  at  a  specified  time  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
assured  or  at  death.  Premiums  may  be  paid  annually,  semi- 
annually or  quarterly. 

The  Progress  of  the  Company  for  the  Past  Four  Years 

Will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: 

Increase  of  Assets 


Assets, 


r  previous  _\ 


r,;; 


lous  yea 

18G4: $3.058,755. 55 Si;005,£l?.u 

18*1.5 4.881,919,70 1,2*43,104.1. 

1800 0,727,810.05 1,845,896.9! 
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1,774.320,01 2,040.509.30 


Total  Increase $0,120,788.09 

This  increase  of  over  Six  Million  Dollars  in  the  As- 
sets during  the  past  four  years  lias  been  attained,  notwith- 
standing that  nearly  Two  Mil  on  Dollars  for  Losses, 
and  over  One  Million  Dollars  for  Dividends  have  been 
actually  paid  out  during  that  period. 

MORRIS  FRANKL1V,  President. 
ISAAC  C.  KENDALL,  Vice-President. 
WILLIAM  II.  BEERS,  Actuary. 
THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

COHNBLinSR,  BOGEEOVM.  D.   )     Medical 
(,[  n|;i.i:  WII  (Cl  -.  M    Ii.  ,  Examiners. 

CHA"RLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  Ass't  Med.  Examiner. 
gtf-  Pottcte  i  tshied  fa  the  year  1867  will  receive  their  divi- 
dends on  the  payment  of 'the  second  Annual  Premhims.    Ex- 
i»ting  Policies  entitled  to  the  Dividend  declared  in  lS66,witt 
receive  tico  Dividends  during  this  year. 
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FLOUU,  and  all   kind's  >.[  <;Ri  H'KRIES. 
'"  to  30    pe 


>t'Xl>,   15  Cents  to  40  Cents. 


Family   cheaper  than   any   other 


Store  in  New  York. 
THOMAS  Ii.    ACNEW  occupies  his  own  store,  owns  the 
property,  und  has  no  rent  to  p.iv.  imports  and  buv-  exclu- 
sively for  1'iish.  never  L'nve  a  note  in  his  life,  consequently 
can  undersell  any  house  in  the  city. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  fur  laving  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes,  Nathi  '  " 
-  —  S'nrk.  O.  S.  Ilubbcll. 

iolK  Ind. 
T--  II  .11,  Boston.  Mass. 

DELAWARE.— DELAWARE. 


send  50c. 

Office  or  The  Independent,  N.  ) 

IRUSSES.—  "  SEELEY'S       HARD 
ROBBER  TRUSS"    Cures  Rnnture.  re- 
tains the  most  difficult  safely  and  easily:  never 
rusts,  breaks,  moves  or  soil/;  ahvaisnew.  Sold 
__   by  all  DniT'jIsts.      Seud    for   pamphlet,  134J 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERY   FARMER    SHOULD    HAVE 


THE     STANDARD. 

These   Scales    have  been    manufactured   by  the   Original 
Inventors  for  nearly  4:9   years,  and   are  regarded 
throughout  the   country  as  the  Standard ;    they 
referred  to  as  such  by  the  Judges  at  the 

GREAT    PARIS    EXPOSITION, 


Nearly  Urn  hundred  different  mndiflealinns  are  marie,  adapt- 
ed to  every  branch  of  business.    Among  which  are: 


HAY,    COAL    A\D   CATTLE    SCALES. 

rapacity,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six  &  Ten  Tons. 

For  weighing  loaded  wagons,  carts,  live  stock,  produce,  &c. 

These  Scales  may  be  placed  In  the  barn  floor,  in  thu 

yard  or  by  the  roadside,  where  they  can  be 

made  available  for  an  entire 

neighborhood. 
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UNIOX  OB  FA  JUL  Y  SCALES. 


TTe  invite  special  attention  to  this  modification  as  beit'Jt 
particularly  adapted  to  household  use.  This  ract,  and  [t» 
acknowledged  accuracy,  led  to  its  adoption  as  one  of  ti,e 
premiums  offered  by  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Pamphlets  with  illustrations  and  full  descriptions  of  ti  8 
various  modifications  of  Scales,  furnished  upon  application 
by  mail  or  otherwise. 

PRnCIPAL  WAREHOUSES  s 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO..  252  Broadway,  New  York. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROTVN&  CO.,  US  Milk-st.,  Boston.  Mass. 
FAIRBANKS,  GKEENLEAF  &  CO.,  22G  &  821  Lake-street. 
[Chicago.    111. 
FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO.,  225  Walnut-st..  Cincinnati,  O. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE     C  A  T-B  I  R 

The  Cat-bird  receives  its  common  name  from 
its  call  note,  which  closely  resembles  the  mewing 
of  a  cat,  and  is  used  by  both  sexes.  This  is  not 
a  particularly  agreeable  sound,  yet  indicating, 
as  it  does,  the  fact  that  these  beautiful  birds  are 
entirely  at  home  in  the  thickets  or  shrubbery 
whence  it  proceeds,  we  like  it.    The  cat-bird 


[COPYEIQHT    SECURED.] 

JJ , — (GalcoscopUs  Carolinwnsis) — Drawn  and  Engraved/or  the  American  Agriculturist. 


seeks  rather  than  shuns  the  abodes  of  men.  Its 
food  is  chiefly  seeds,  berries,  and  insects,  and 
though  it  takes  some  of  the  fruit,  its  presence  in 
our  gardens  and  orchards  is  productive  of  great 
good.  The  song  of  the  male  is  a  soft,  sweet 
medley,  not  unlike  the  songs  of  the  brown  thrush 
and  mocking-bird.    It  is  a  good  mimic,  also,  and 


caged  it  becomes  quite  proficient  in  this  way, 
and  may  be  taught  to  repeat  a  whistled  strain 
much  as  the  mocking-bird  will  do.  The  alarm 
note  is  an  angry  chatter.  The  nest  is  built  in 
shrubs,  and  four  or  five  bright  green  eggs  are 
laid.  These  birds  continue  in  our  latitude 
from  April  to  about  the  first  of  November. 
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A  late,  wet  season  makes  June  a  hard,  month  for 
the  farmer.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances no  month  of  the  year  puts  his  executive 
abilities  more  thoroughly  to  the  test.  Without 
well-matured  plans,  and  a  knowledge  of  about  how 
much  the  labor,  both  of  men  and  animals,  will  ac- 
complish, the  best  farmer  will  be  likely  to  fall  be- 
hindhand. The  weeds  grow  so  fast  in  moist,  warm 
weather  that  the  fields  must  be  hoed  almost  as  soon 
as  planted,  and  the  growth  of  the  grass  in  the 
meadow  is  so  rapid,  that  the  necessity  for  laying 
down  the  hoe  for  the  scythe  is  often  a  most  trying 
one.  It  is  very  rare,  in  our  latitude,  that  June  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  time  for  the  crops. 
Very  dry  Juues  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  a  drouth 
at  this  season  is  productive  of  great  injury — quite 
as  much  so  as  a  sharp  frost.  Farmers  whose  spring 
work  has  been  delayed  by  the  wetness  of  the 
ground  have  in  this  way  the  value  of  thorough 
draining  impressed  upon  them.  Much  drained 
land  was  this  year  fit  for  plowing  and  planting  early 
in  April,  while  that  of  precisely  the  same  character, 
not  drained,  yet  not  what  would  be  called  wet  laud, 
will  not  be  fit  to  plow  before  the  first  of  June, 
even  if  the  weather  be  dry  the  latter  part  of  May. 
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Hints  about  Work. 

Buildings. — There  are  certain  things  which  can 
be  better  done  at  this  season  than  at  any  other. 
The  barns  are  nearly  empty.  They  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  new  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  If  a 
barn  should  need  shingling,  this  ought  to  be 
done  when  it  is  empty,  so  that  the  nails  which  fall 
may  be  cleaned  up.  We  know  a  case  of  a  cow 
which  died  from  swallowing  nails  in  the  hay.  These 
were  found  in  a  large  mass  in  the  animal's  stomach. 
Hay  lofts  and  bays  should  be  cleaned,  and  all  the 
hay  seed  and  rubbish  removed  before  any  hay  is 
placed  in  them.  Old  hay  is  good,  but  it  is  best 
not  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 

Working  Animals  must  be  well  fed  if  one  expects 
them  to  work  well.  Oxen  worked  all  day  and  turn- 
ed into  the  pasture  for  the  night  without  grain  of 
any  kind,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  work. 
Give  horses  thorough  daily  groomiug.  A  gill  of 
oil-meal,  mixed  with  the  feed  at  each  meal,  will 
give  a  glossy  coat,  and  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
any  mixed  feed  given  to  them,  or  other  animals. 

Cotos  are  now  at  pasture,  and  the  fresh  grass  adds 
greatly  to  the  flow  of  milk  and  to  its  richness  and 
color;  but  this- should  not  lead  us  to  withhold  all 
grain.  A  small  quantity  of  oil-meal  or  corn- 
meal,  or  the  two  mixed,  say  one  quart  divided  be- 
tween the  morning  and  eveuiug,  should  be  given. 

Manure. — If  cows  are  yarded  or  stabled,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  manure  is  saved.  We  are  too  apt 
to  look  upon  the  manure  crop  as  the  harvest  of  the 
winter.  With  reasonable  forethought  and  diligence 
the  manure  heaps  will  grow  quite  as  fast  in  sum- 
mer. We  have  one  great  advantage — fermentation 
takes  place  much  more  rapidly  ;  hence  accumula- 
tions of  vegetable  matter,  fresh,  or  in  form  of  muck 
and  peat,  if  composted  with  stable  manure,  ashes, 
or  lime,  very  rapidly  ferment,  and  ripen  into 
homogeueousness,  ready  for  use  in   the  autumn. 

Smne  are  widely  employed  as  the  summer  ma- 
nure makers,  and  they  are  worth  so  much  more  as 
rooters  than  "tamed,"  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
"  ring  "  or  "  tame  "  them,  until  they  are  penned  to 
fatten.  Confine  them  where  they  may  have  con- 
veniently, sods,  weeds,  and  all  sorts  of  green  rub- 
bish throwu  to  them  to  work  over.  If  upon  the 
manure  of  other  stock,  encourage  diligence  by  scat- 
tering occasionally  haudfuls  of  corn  about  the  heap. 
If  muck  or  sods  are  used  in  the  compost,  swine 
will  often  tread  it  so  hard  as  to  arrest  fermentation. 

Sheep. — A  few  days  after  the  ewes  have  been 
sheared  all  the  ticks  and  most  of  the  lice  will 
prefer  lamb  to  mutton,  and  be  found  upon  the 
lambs.     This  is  ther»fore  just  the  right  time  to 


dip  the  entire  flock.  We  have  great  faith  in.  the 
carbolic  and  cresylic  soap  dips  for  sheep,  and  when 
this  article  can  be  obtained,  (and  we  must  refer  in- 
quirers to  our  advertising  pages),  there  is  no  need 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  either  vegetable  or 
mineral  poisons,  such  as  tobacco,  arsenic,  or  mer- 
cury in  any  form.  If  sores,  from  too  close  shear- 
ing or  sun  scalds,  occur,  smear  the  wounds  with 
an  ointment  of  tallow  and  pine-tar 

Butter. — June  butter  is  considered  the  best  made 
during  the  year.  Good  butter  makers  pack  it  to 
keep  the  whole  year.  There  is  no  difliculty  about 
it  if  the  buttermilk  be  thoroughly  worked  out,  the 
butter  salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  worked 
again  after  standing  13  to  24  hours.  It  is  packed  in 
layers  in  firkins,  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  on  the 
bottom,  and  salt  between  each  layer.  The  butter 
must  be  packed  air-tight,  if  possible — that  is,  with- 
out holes — and  pounded  down  flat  aud  solid.  The 
less  butter  is  handled,  the  bel  ter,  and  the  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  worked,  provided  it  be 
soft  enough  to  work  thoroughly,  the  more  waxy 
and  firm  will  it  be.  If  the  tub  cannot  be  filled 
at   once,   cover  the  butter   with   a  strong  briue. 

Cheese. — The  production  of  the  best  cheese  is  in- 
consistent with  butter  making  from  the  same  milk. 
It  requires  but  a  little  more  care,  cleanliness,  and 
painstaking,  with  good  judgment,  to  make  cheese 
briug  readily  a  high  price,  than  to  make  that 
whicli  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  See  article  on  cheese 
making  in  the  Am.  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868. 

Green  Fodder  Crops.— Sow  corn  in  drills,  24  to  30 
inches  apart,  for  a  succession  of  green  fodder.  This 
will  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  butter  aud  cheese  returns  of  the  summer, 
especially  if  the  pastures  arc  a  little  overstocked,  or 
the  season  is  dry.  Millet  may  lie  sown  any  time 
this  month,  for  seed  as  well  as  for  green  fodder. 
Hungarian  grass,  a  variety  of  millet,  sown  for 
hay,  on  land  in  fair  condition  only,  will  ordinarily 
yield  a  crop  of  two   tons   of  good  hay  per  acre. 

Pastures  may  be  benefited  by  top-dressings  at  any 
time,  especially  if  close  cropped.  They  respond 
at  once  if  wash  from  the  highways  be  turned  upon 
them.  Never  overstock,  but  provide  early  green- 
fodder  crops,  to  feed  out  before  the.  fields  are  so  far 
denuded  as   to  be  liable   to  injury   from    drouth. 

Mowing  Lands. — Clover  which  is  clean  enough 
for  seed  should  be  cut  early,  when  first  coining  into 
bloom.  Top-dress  with  fine  manure,  ashes  and 
plaster,  or  guano  and  plaster,  and  a  good  crop  of 
6eed  will  be  as  sure  as  a  crop  of  corn.  Cut  mixed 
grasses  for  hay,  beginning  when  clover  is  in  full 
bloom,  before  the  heads  brown,  and  cutting  those 
fields  first  which  have  the  most  clover.  Cure  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  shade — that  is,  in  the  cock, 
after  thoroughly  wilting  in  Jhe  sun.  If  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy  abounds  in  the  grass,  it  is  most  important  to 
cut  it  for  hay  beforetthc  stalks  harden,  aud  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  farm  it  is  more  important  to 
cut  it  before  the  seeds  are  so  nearly  mature  that 
they  will  ripen  in  the  curing  of  the  hay. 

Root-Crops. — Carrots  and  Rutabagas  may  be  sown 
to  as  good  advantage  between  the  1st  aud  20th  of 
June,  as  earlier,  considering  the  pressure  of  other 
work  and  the  slight  difference  a  few  weeks  make  to 
these  crops.  Sugar  Beets  and  Parsnips  will  make 
a  fair  crop,  also,  if  put  in  as  late  as  the  first,  but 
sowing  should  not    be   delayed  after   that    time. 

Field  Beans. — This  crop  is  generally  planted  be- 
fore the  20th,  if  possible.  Use  only  fresh,  tender 
seed.  Two-year-old  seed  will  surely  disappoint.  See 
article  in  this  and  the  previous  number. 

Cabbages  can  hardly  be  overrated  as  an  econom- 
ical article  of  cattle  food.  The  only  objection  to 
raising  cabbages  as  a  dependence  for  green  fodder 
in  winter  is,  that  their  market  price  is  usually  so 
great  we  cannot  afford  to  feed  them  out ;  but  the 
same  objection  holds  with  regard  to  many  other 
articles  of  human  food.  Set  out  the  Flat  Dutch, 
Drumhead,  Mason,  or  other  large  varieties,  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  in  good  soil,  well  ma- 
nured with  fine  compost  and  top-dressed  with  lime. 

Hoeing  Corn  and  Potatoes. — All  tillage  of  these 
crops  goes   by  the  name  of   hoeing,  though  done 
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with  barrows,  cultivators,  or  plows.  The  two-horse 
cultivators  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  horse-hoes 
of  the  old  patterns,  and  greatly  simplify  the  oper- 
ation of  hoeing  corn,  by  leaving  so  little  for  the 
hand  hoes  to  do.  The  harrow  should  be  used  upon 
potatoes  until  they  are  fairly  up,  and  the  field  is 
green.  After  this,  light  plows  and  cultivators  do 
the  work.  There  is  no  crop  which  requires  more 
thorough  weeding  than  potatoes,  and  none  more 
generally  neglected  and  more  damaged  by  them. 

Work     in     the     Horticultural     I>e- 
partinents. 

It  usually  makes  but  little  difference  how  un- 
favorable the  spring  mouths  have  been,  the  middle 
of  June  generally  brings  matters  in  the  different 
departments  to  about  the  same  point.  The  skillful 
gardener  will  have  replanted  where  the  cold  rains 
have  brought  failures,  and  made  up  by  extra 
care    the    delays    caused    by  untoward  'weather. 

Orchard  and  IVursery. 

Shoots  will  push  on  old  and  young  trees  just 
where  limbs  are  not  wanted.  Remember  that  the 
now  tender  shoot  will  soon  be  a  hard,  woody 
branch.  A  slight  rub  will  now  remove  it,  but  if 
left  a  year,  the  knife  must  be  used.  Rub  off 
these  shoots  when  young  and  save  cutting  hereafter. 

Pruning  may  be  done  this  month,  especially  if 
large  limbs  are  to  be  removed.  Cut  the  limb  close 
to  the  one  from  which  it  starts,  and  do  not  leave 
any  stubs.  Pare  the  wounds  smooth,  and  brush 
them  over  with  melted  grafting  wax. 

QraJU  will  need  looking  to,  and  if  two  were  in- 
serted where  one  would  be  better,  remove  one  of 
them.  If  some  of  the  shoots  on  a  graft  are  getting 
the  advantage   of   the  others,   pinch  them   back. 

Budded  Slocks  will  often  push  such  vigorous 
shoots  as  to  need  staking  until  they  become  strong. 

Cultivation  in  the  orchard  has  a  twofold  effect — it 
destroys  the  weeds,  and  leaves  the  surface  in  that 
light,  mellow  condition  which  enables  it  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  mulch.  Young  orchards,  with 
crops  between  the  rows,  should  be  cultivated  with 
as   much   an   eye  to   the  trees  as    to   the   crops. 

Mulching  around  newly  planted  trees  should  be 
put  on  before  dry  weather  comes  on.  It  is  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  cherries  and  other  stone  fruits. 

Seed-Beds  will  need  shading,  as  noted  last  month. 
Young  evergreens  will  often  rot  or  "  damp  off," 
without  any  manifest  cause.  Sprinkling  fine  sand 
or  dry   earth   over  the  bed   will  often   check   it. 

Nursery  Stocks,  intended  for  budding,  should  be 
kept  in   growing  condition   by  good   cultivation. 

Thin  the  Fruit. — It  is  not  often  that  this  is  done 
as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
tree  bears  a  decent  crop  which  would  not  have  been 
better  had  half  of  the  young  fruit  been  removed. 

Insects  will  demand  attention  this  mouth.  See 
notes  given  in  May.  One  great  trouble  with  insects 
is  that  they  are  left  too  long  without  molestation, 
and  most  people  do  not  notice  their  ravages  until 
the  mischief  is  done.  Whoever  loves  trees  will  be 
frequently  among  them,  and  observe  the  condition 
of  each.  A  colony  of  caterpillars  may  ofteu  be 
disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes,  which,  if  left  for  a 
weel;,  would  prove  a  troublesome  enemy. 

Borers  mostly  lay  their  eggs  this  month  ;  these 
are  usually  deposited  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  near 
the  ground,  and  the  young  grubs  when  hatched 
eat  their  way  into  the  tree.  Be  sure  that  there  are 
no  grubs  already  in  the  tree,  and  some  of  the  many 
preventives  may  lie  used.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
of  these  is  to  wrap  the  trunk  at  the  base  with  stiff 
paper,  drawing  away  the  earth  around  the  tree, 
and  replacing  it  to  cover  the  lower  edge  of  the 
paper.    Wc  have  already  given  other  expedients. 

Curculio  is  only  effectually  managed  by  jarring 
the  trees  and  catching  the  insects.  On  large  trees 
a  limb  may  be  sawn  off,  to  leave  a  stub  which  may 
be  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet,  but  small  trees 
cau  be  easily  shaken  by  a  sudden  jar  with  the  hand. 

The  Slug  which   appears  on   the  leaves  of  pear 


and  cherry  trees  is  killed  by  dustiug  with  air-slaked 
lime;  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  dry  dust 
of  any  kind  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Plant-Lice,  often  troublesome  on  trees,  are  killed 
by  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  tobacco  or  of  quassia. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  Insects  mentioned  above,  and  others,  will  need 
close  attention  here ;  they  arc  more  easily  managed 
in  the  fruit  garden,  as  the  trees  are,  or  should  be, 
dwarfs.  Much  can  be  done  by  hand-picking, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  only  way  of  managing  some 
of   the  larger   ones  that  infest  the    grape. 

Currants  will  need  care  to  protect  them  from 
the  currant  worm.  See  article  on  page  185,  last 
month.  Many  useless  shoots  will  appear  upon 
the  bushes,  which  may  be  rubbed  out.  Green  cur- 
rants often  bring  a  higher  price  than  ripe  ones, 
and  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  better  to  dispose 
of  a  portion   of  the   crop   in  the  green   state. 

Strawberries  will  now  demand  attention.  The 
rows  should  be  mulched,  if  not  already  done.  Straw 
or  coarse  hay  is  best.  Saw-dust  and  tan-bark  soil 
the  fruit.  Keep  the  runners  cut  where  close  cult- 
ure is  practised,  and  pull  up  large  weeds.  Some 
hints  on  picking  are  given  on  page  221. 

Blackberry  Bushes  should  have  the  new  growth 
pinched  at  the  bight  of  4  or  5  feet,  to  make  them 
throw  out  side  branches  for  next  year's  fruiting. 

Qrape  Vines. — The  management  of  young  vines 
has  been  sufficiently  treated  of  in  articles  upon  the 
grape  in  the  preceding  numbers.  The  future  suc- 
cess of  the  vine  depends  upon  getting  a  good  strong- 
cane  to  start  with,  and  already  sufficient  directions 
have  been  given  for  securing  this.  Superfluous 
buds  will  appear,  which  should  be  rubbed  off. 
Young  vines  will  be  apt  to  be  injured  from  over- 
bearing, and  one  or  two  buuehes  are  euough  to  a 
cane.  If  mildew  appears,  use  sulphur.  Keep  the 
young  growth  carefully  tied  up   to   the  trellis. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Do  not  let  disappointment  from  rotting  of  seeds, 
killing  by  late  frosts,  or  bad  luck  of  any  kind,  pre- 
vent from  trying  again.  Those  who  have  beeu 
deterred,  by  a  press  of  work,  from  giving  proper 
attention  to  the  garden,  can  do  considerable  eveu 
now.  It  is  true,  the  products  will  not  be  early,  but 
they  will  be  better  than  none.  Seeds  sown  in  the 
warm  soil  come  on  rapidly,  and  with  a  little  exertion 
Tomato,  Cabbage,  Pepper,  and  other  plants,  can  be 
had,  and  a  pretty  fair  family  garden  yet  be  enjoyed. 

Asparagus. — The  rule  is  to  stop  cutting  when 
peas  become  plenty.  If  the  bed  has  become  weedy, 
hoe  it  over  carefully,  give  a  dressing  of  manure 
or  compost,   and  let  the  plants    grow. 

Beans. — Plant  succession  crops  of  bush  beans. 
It  is  early  enough  in  most  places  for  Limas,  on 
the  cultivation  of  which  see   note   on  page   225. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Thin  and  weed.  See  article 
on  the  subject  last  month,  on  page  1S8.  The  thin- 
nings of  beets  are  excellent  to  use  as  "greens." 

Cabbages. — The  early  sorts,  in  the  best-managed 
gardens  are  ready  for  use  or  sale  this  month,  but 
in  most  family  gardens  there  are  no  facilities  for 
early  plants,  and  those  from  an  open  air  seed-bed 
are  now  transplanted.  Keep  the  ground  loose 
among  young  plants  by  the  use  of  the  rake.  If  the 
plants  are  troubled  by  cut-worms,  look  for  their 
holes  (usually  covered  by  a  leaf)  and  dig  them  out. 

Celery. — The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  and 
weeded.  Henderson,  in  his  article  on  celery,  recom- 
mends sheariug  off  the  tops  of  the  young  plants,  to 
make  them  grow  stocky.  The  main  crop  is  best 
set  in  July,  but  early  plants  may  be  set  in  well- 
mauured  trenches  as  soon  as  large  enough. 

Corn. — Sow  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  and  have 
a  good   supply  for  drying  for  winter  use. 

Capsicums  or  Peppers. — Put  out  in  a  well-manured 
bed  in  a  warm  place,  and  give  good  cultivation. 
Set  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  15  inches  between. 

Cucumbers. — Set  out  the  plants  started  under 
glass,  and  sow  seeds  in  the  open  ground  in  well- 


manured  hills,  which  should  be  about  four  feet 
apart.  Keep  off  the  striped  bug  by  some  of  the 
means   mentioned    in    the    article   on    page    222. 

Egg  Plants. — These  are  warm  weather  fellows, 
and  do  but  little  until  the  soil  has  become  well 
heated.  Give  a  rich  spot,  hoe  often,  and  each  plant 
may  yield  six  or  eight  large  fruits,  or  only   one. 

Endive. — Sow  for  a  late  supply,  and  transplant, 
when  large    enough,  to  a  foot  apart    each   way. 

Lettuce. — The  India  is  the  best  sort  for  summer  use. 

Melons  are  to  be  treated  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  thin.  It  pays 
to  sell   onions   long  before  they  are  ripe. 

Parsnips. — Thin  and  hoe,  and  keep  the  bed  clear 
of  weeds  until  the  leaves  meet  between  the  rows. 

Peas  in  field  culture  simply  have  the  earth  drawn 
towards  th.e  vines  to  form  a  ridge.  Put  brush  early  to 
the  tall-growiug  sorts,  aud  plant  succession  crops. 

Radishes,  if  relished  so  late  in  the  season,  may 
be  sown  at  intervals  of  a  week  in  unoccupied  spots. 

Rhubarb  should  not  be  pulled  so  freely  when 
fruits  come ;  let  the  plants  recover.  Cut  the  flower 
stalks  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Ruta-Bagas,  if  sown  in  the  garden,  may  be  put  in 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Dust  with  plaster  and 
ashes  or  lime  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up. 

Salsify,  a  most  excellent  vegetable  and  often  called 
"  Oyster  Plant,"  is  grown  in  the  same  way  as  car- 
rots.   It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  seed  this  month. 

Spinach. — A  succession  crop  may  now  be  sown. 

Squaslies. — Treat  the  bush  sorts  as  directed  for 
cucumbers.  Winter  varieties  must  have  room  to 
run;  give  them  plenty  of  manure;  put  in  hills,  8 
feet  apart  each  way  ;  keep  off  striped  bugs  as  direct- 
ed on  page  222 ;  hand-pick  squash-bugs  ;  keep  the 
ground  clean  until  the  plants  take  possession  of 
the  soil,  after  which  do  not  disturb  them. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — At  the  North  it  is  not  too  late  to 
plaut  in  well-manured  ridges, as  directed  last  month. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out,  if  not  already  done.  In  field 
culture  the  plants  get  no  support,  but  in  gardens 
it  conduces  to  neatness  and  fruitfulness  to  have 
some  kind  of  trellis.  One  cheap  form  for  individual 
plants   was   given   in  last  mouth's   "Basket." 

Weeds  will  need  constant  attention ;  they  are 
easily  managed  when  young,  and  are  very  stubborn 
when  large.  The  free  use  of  the  rake  or  the  prong- 
ed hoe  will  keep  the  garden  in  order,  with 
much  less  trouble  than  a  periodical  spell  of  hoeing. 


Flower    Garden    and    Lawn, 

The  tender  annuals  sown  the  first  of  June  will 
do  quite  as  well,  or  better,  than  if  put  in  the  ground 
earlier.  So  with  the  majority  of  bedding  plants, 
which  are  often  seriously  checked  in  their  growth 
by  chilly  nights,  aud  are  a  long  while  iu  recovering. 

Green-House  and  other  plants  in  pots  are  often 
used  with  good  effect  in  decorating  the  grounds. 
They  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  the  bor- 
der, or  the  pots  may  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims. 
In  the  latter  case,  put  some  coal  ashes  under  the 
pot,  to  prevent  worms  from  finding  their  way  in. 

Oleanders,  Oranges,  Crape  Myrtles, and  such  shrubs, 
may  be  turned  out  with  benefit,  provided  they  are 
taken  up   and  potted   early   enough   iu    the    fall. 

Fuchsias  make  good  border  plants  if  they  have 
beeu  growu  sufficiently  tall,  and  are  placed  where 
they  will  have  shade  in  the  hotter  portionsof  the  day. 

Bulbs. — To  have  the  best  flowers  of  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  when  the 
foliage  begins  to  wither,  dried,  and  kept  until  time 
to  plant  in  fall ;  but  iu  most  gardens  where  special 
care  is  not  given  they  are  left  out  for  several  years, 
the  bloom  decreasing  in  size  aud  beauty  each  year. 

Annuals. — Transplant  or  thin  out  the  seedlings. 
Many  kinds  will  do  well  if  planted  now.  We  gave 
a  list  of   good    sorts   on   page   187,   last    month. 

Roses  of  the  perpetual  sorts  should  have  the  faded 
flowers  removed,  and  their  small  branches  shorten- 
ed, to  induce  a  new  crop  of  flowers.  Slugs  must 
be  treated  to  whale-oil  or  eresylic  soap.  Train  up 
some  stroug  shoots  of  the  climbing  varieties  to  re- 
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place  wood  that  will  soon  be  old  and  to  be  removed. 

Neatness  is  much  promoted  by  using  proper  sup- 
ports for  plants.  Let  the  sticks  and  tying  material 
be  kept  out  of  sight.    Remove  all  faded  flowers. 

Weeds  of  course  must  be  kept  down.  Use  the 
rake  freely.  The  bayonet  hoe  and  a  narrow,  long- 
toothed  rake  are  the  best  implements  for  working 
among  the  plants   in  the   flower  borders. 


Green  and  Hot-Houses. 

The  plants  that  are  to  come  out  will  be  outside 
by  this  time.  Those  that  are  left  in  should  be 
properly  shaded,  watered,  and  cared  (or  generally. 
Put  out  such  planls  as  are  suited  to  it,  in  the  bor- 
ders. Those  that  are  to  be  retained  in  pots  should 
be  safe  from  being  blown  over,  dried  out,  or  being 

sunburned The  earlier  changes  and  repairs  are 

made  in  the  houses,  the  better Provide  a  good 

supply  of  potting  soil.     Well-rotted  cow-manure 
and  decomposed  sods  are  the  essential  ingredients. 


Cold  tirapery. 

While  the  vines  are  in  flower,  the  temperature 
should  range  from  S5°  to  90'  ai  mid-day,  and  sink 
very  gradually  at  night ;  let  watering  be  suspended 
during  this  period.  Sudden  changes  interfere  with 
the  fertilization.  When  the  blossoms  are  fully  ex- 
panded, go  through  the  house  and  give  the  bunches 
a  gentle  flirt  with  the  finger,  to  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution of  the  pollen.  One  bunch  is  sufficient  to 
leave  to  a  shoot,  and  the  shoot  should  be  stopped 
at  the  third  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  When  the 
berries  areas  large  as  peas,  thin  the  bunches,  remov- 
ing one-half  or  more  of  the  fruit  on  each.  Tie  up 
the  shoots  as  the  weight  of  the  bunches  increases. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
May  14,  1SGS,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TnANSACTIONS  AT  THK  NKW-YORK   MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.     \Mieat.    Corn.    Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

26(layse7mm'th.2IS,000  1.786.000  1,101.000  93.000  337,000  972.000 
26  days  last  m'th.148,000    202,500     913,000  66,500     153.000     77.000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.     Corn.    Rye.    Barley.   Oats. 

26  days  this  m'th.325.000  1,967.000  1,858.000  133.000141,000  1,361.000 
26dnystes<m'tli,261,000     744,000  1.122.000  142,500  6S.0O0  1,177,000 

3.       Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

liECEtPTS.       Flour.     Wheat.    Corn.  Bye.    Barley.      Oats. 

26  days  1868..  ..218.000  1.7S6.0O0  1.101.000  93.000     337.000     972.000 

28  (lays  1867... .181,700    224,000     180,000  4,700      89,000      31,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  days  1 80S  325,000  1.967.OO0  1.858.000  133,000  141,000  1,961,000 
26dayslS67    2S4.0O0     1,807,000  3,269,000   525,000      41,000      

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  May  14 : 

Flour.  Wlieat.  Corn.  Bye.  Oats. 

1963 319.202  1,708.715  2,909.014  153.093  36.469 

1S07 150.471  35,439  2,912.111  127,282  96.790 

1866 351.050  109.467  2.100.516  171.826  676,620 

1865 439,003  219,946  149.767  111  24,915 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,     Oats,  Malt, 

186S.             bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

May  12 379.812  1.039.621  33.341    493.491  8,705 

Apr.  13 6«.6!0  1.22.8.259  8.276  13.235  S9J.199     

Mar.  10 1.175.152  1,719,-22  43,542  16,611  1,791.212  34.102 

l-'en.  11 1,5117,679  1.705.3SO  182.111  93.032  2.131.191  65.237 

Jan.  13.  ...1,617.418  1,431.553  1S9.330  161,313  2.379.826  09.389 
1867. 

Dec.  11 1.801.215  1.651.091  202/hO  392.815  3.199.513  S3.145 

Nov.  12 911.129  1.951.706  131.543  :M.053  2.210.752  52,155 

Oct.  15 167.603  967,664  7,300  32,79!  890,897  57.977 

Sept.  10 120,512  1.154,892  500  9,376  135,737  61.508 

All-.  13   ....       911.171  863,721  32,785  12,376  20 1.349  4S.632 

.lulv  15 215.509  16O.7S0  66.986  21.390  206.763  34.701 

June  H 578.279  217.976  117.257  69,613  379.S65  16.511 

May  15 731,330  261.092  186,804  145,706  608,494  16.461 

Gold  has  been  firmer  in  price,  but  not  active,  since  our 
last.  The  latest  quotation  was  189j£...  A  more  animated 
business  has  been  reported  in  breadstuffs,  the  receipts 
and  sales  of  which  have  been  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  though  generally  at  reduced  figures.  The  export 
demand  has  been  quite  brisk,  chiefly  for  spring  wheat, 
the  offerings  of  which  have  been  largely  increased,  since 
the  resumption  of  canal  navigation.  Within  the  past 
week,  the  purchases  of  No.  2,  Spring,  for  shipment  to 
British  ports,  have  been  unusually  heavy,  but  buyers 
have  had  any  existing  advantage.  Toward  the  close, 
Flour  was  depressed  in  price,  on  a  light  call  for  all 
grades  ;  5vhile  Wheat,Corn,  Rye,and  Oats,  wound  up  more 

steadily,  on  a  reviving  inquiry Provisions  have  been 

iu  less  demand,  closing  generally  with  a  downward  ten- 
dency in  values,  under  some  pressure  to  realize,  chiefly  on 
hog  products Cotton  has  been  less  active  and  lower... 


Wool  has  been  moderately  sought  after,  mainly  by  manu- 
facturers, 5vho  have  been  paying  rather  stronger  prices 

for  low  and  medium  grades Seeds  have  been  quite 

dull Hay  and  Tobacco  have  attracted  more  attention 

at  partially  advanced  prices Hops  have  been  in  slack 

request  and  decidedly  cheaper. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

April  14.  May  14. 

Price  of  Gold 138SC  139X 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $9  00     .■..1125  !f?  35     tel0  70 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.     .  9  75    ei  15  00  10  10    (515  50 

Extra  Western  9  80    ©15  50       9  35    ®16  75 

Extra  Genesee 1130    @14  25  10  75     Cell  00 

Superfine    Western 9  00    c*  9  50       S35@9  35 

p.ve  Flour  7*.o   ®  9  60      s  00    ®  9  85 

Corn    Meal 5  25    ®  6  25       537    0  6  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  2  90    @  3  35      2  80    @  3  20 

All  kinds  ot  lied  and  Amber.  2  30    a  2  90       2  20    ..,    .' V  . 

Corn- Yellow 1  25    @  1  27       1  23    @  1  25 

Mixed 1  20    ®  1  25       1  17    a. 1  1SS' 

Oats— Western S6X®     86X      87M®     88 

State Nominal.           Nominal. 

I'.TE  187    O  1  94  2  05    (5i  2  19 

Barley 2  00  o  2  35  2  00    ®  2  20 

Hat— Bale  W  100  B...  75  @  1  30  SO    ®  l  60 

Loose 80  @  1  40  1  00    @  1  50 

Straw,  f  100  » 60  ®      80  75    @  1  00 

Cotton—  Mid, nines,  V    »....  31  ®      32K  29«®      31 

Hops-Crop  ol  1867.  ¥>  tt. 10  ®      55  10'®      50 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  SB.  75  ®      90  SO    ®      85 

Seed— Clover,  *) »    9>^@     w%  10    @     n 

Tnnolliv.  "f  t'OShel 2  39    ©2  50        2  35     @  2  50 

Flax.  Jt"  bushel ...    260    m  2  SO       265    (3  2  75 

Sugar- Brown,  V »    10    ®     13^       10K®     14 

Mousses,  culm,  i'cal  ..       87    a,      55  35    «j>      .55 

Coffee— Kio.iGnld  priced  tt.        l3'.,(.i.      isi,-         9    ©      13 

Tom i.  Ki-iiiuckv,  *c.*B.         8    (S      24  8    @      20 

Seed  Leaf.    ?  H> 5®      50  5®      55 

WOOL— Dome. lieFleece. fib.        40     ®       60  42     ®       60 

Domestic,    pulled.  V  lb 28    ®      47  28    ®      49 

California,   unwashed. 20    ®      33  22    ®      33 

Tallow.  V  n>         12K®      12S       HX®      12>6 

Oil-Cake—  *>  ton  48  00    @56  00     52  00    & 56  on 

Pork— M ess.  »(  barrel 26  00    @27  15      27  50    r«2S  55 

Prime,  fl  barrel       .  22  00    @22  50      23  50    6  24  00 

l'.EEF-Plain  mess 15  00     ©20  50       15  00     to 20  50 

Lard,  in    barrels,  S  ». 17    ®      18  18    ®      19 

HOTTER  —  Western,  Sib IS    ®      42>J       36    ®      45 

Stale.    S  B      .    ...   20     ®       53  44     @       55 

Cheese 9  @     16X  9  ®     17 

Be ixs-S  bushel 5  65  ®  6  10  5  40  @  5  90 

Peas— Canada,  "f  bushel 1  55  @      —  1  50  ®  1  55 

Eggs- Fresh.  V  dozen 22  ®      24  22  ®      24 

1'oii.trt- Fowls,  SB 20  @      22  17  ®      19 

Turkeys,    SB        22  ®      25  20  @      22 

1'ot\t'oE9— Sbhl  3  75  ®  4  75  4  00  ®  5  00 

\,.PIF  —  V  barrel 500®  6  00  425®650 

Cranberries.  S  barrel 7  00  @10  00  7  00  ®10  00 

New   York   I>ive   Stoclc   Markets.— 

week  ending.         Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  ToVl 

April     2Uth 5.381     131    2.521    16.445    13.6-23    38,101 

April      27111..   5.860     17.'    2.590    19,750     21,938     19,119 

May  4th 5.519       70     2.811     1  ;.7M     11.139     36.311 

May      11th 5,132      92    2,551    12,067     21.003    43,818 

Total  in  four  Weeks.... 1XSSI  465    10,466    62.045  72,803  167,709 

dofor previous 5 IFeel's.  22,933  679     8,237    86.206  69.479  187,497 

Beeves.  Coics.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 5,473  116       2.621       15,511       18,204 

do.     do.    last  Month.  3,588  136        1,617       17,211        13,896 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.  4,579  77          656       21,719       10,643 

Average  per  Week,  1867.  SfiU  61       1.320       22,151       20.605 

do.     do.    do.  I860 5.748  94        1.200        20.000        13.000 

do.     do.     do.  1865 5.255  118        1.500        16.091        11,023 

do.     do.     do.    1S(H 5.161  145        1,511         15.315         12.676 

do.    do.    do.  1863 5,150  129          694         9,941       21,670 

Total  in  1867 293,832  3.369      69.941  1.171.154  1,102,613 

Total  in  1866     298,880  4.885       62.120    l.olo.non      672.000 

Total   ill  1865 270.271  6,161        77.991        886.738       571,197 

Total   in   1861 267,6(19  7.008        75.621        782.162       060.270 

Total  in  1863 264,091  6,470       35,705       519,316  1,101.617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  May  11,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  in  market  over  that  given  for  the  same  period  last 
month.  The  supply  for  the  week  ending  May  11th  is  5,132, 
being  341  less  than  the  average  for  the  four  weeks.  With 
the  large  quantity,  and  a  quality  more  even  than 
last  month,  but  few  cattle  have  sold  at  the  highest  figures 
given  below.  On  every  market  day  many  good  cattle  sold 
as  low  as  18c,  and  for  the  week  ending  May  4th  Western 
men  were  glad  to  get  17@17t£c.  for  bullocks  that  cost 
them  Sc.,  live  weight,  at  Chicago,  which  was  a  losing  busi- 
ness. The  week  ending  May  11th  presented  a  little  bet- 
ter market  for  them,  ISc.  being  paid  for  the  same  grade 
of  steers.  More  Western  men  than  usual  have  been  in 
market  with  their  own  cattle,  and  talk  rather  gloomy ; 
they  say  prices  have  declined  l}'2c.  per  pound  since  they 
started  from  home.  The  increase  in  numbers  made  it  neces- 
sary to  sell  some  good  bullocks  lower  ihan  the  same  qual- 
ity brought  last  month.  The  market  kept  steady,  however, 
and  the  yards  were  generally  cleaned  out.  But  few  really 
poor  cattle  reached  here,  Western  men  preferring  to  sell 
at  Albany  to  State  "  grazers  "  for  7@flc,  live  weight,  than 
venture  the  additional  expense  of  bringing  them  here. 
The  "  tops  "  of  prime  droves  brought  nearly  last  month's 
prices,  but  the  medium  and  average  ones  fell  at  least  i.e. 
per  pound  below,  while  light  steers  were  slow  at  ll((75l3c. 
The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold : 
ApT20th  ransed  15@20c  A  v.  live.  Large  sales  17  @18S< 
do.  27th     do.    13«@19c     do.  16iKc.     do.       do.  16'»©i;\ 

Mav  Ith  lo.  l:l'-(.»|s"V0.  ,lo  in  i  ;,,.  ,[,,.  ,\,,  ,,;  ,,-y,;. 
do.  11th  do.  15K@19c.  do.  17Kc.  do.  do.  17  @18 
This  is  the  season  of  the  greatest  supply  of  veal,  over 
2.000  arriving  every  week.  Shad,  though  not  so  plenty 
as  in  former  years,  are  cheap  enough  to  enable  people  to 
buy  them  instead  of  beef,  and  when  eggs  are  abundant, 


they  also  diminish  the  consumption.  These  supplies 
of  animal  food,  and  the  early  vegetables  now  just  finding 
their  way  into  market,  reduce  the  demand  for  beef,  and 
the  butchers  find  that  the  prices  of  last  winter  cannot  be 
maintained  ;  consequently,  beef  has  fallen  at  least  lc.  per 

pound  since  our  last  report Iflilcli  Cows.— The 

supply  has  been  light,  wilh  a  moderate  call  from  milkmen 
and  others,  and  trade  is  dull.  Cows  are  often  purchased 
on  account  of  their  good  looks  rather  than  their  milking 
qualities,  and  some  have  sold  as  high  as  $130@$150  each. 
Such  prices  are  generally  obtained  from  those  who  want  a 
showy  animal.  Equally  good  milkers  may  be  had  for  $S0@ 
$90.  Poor  cows  sell  for  $40®  $50  each...  Veal  Calves. 
—The  supply  has  been  very  large,  and  prices  much  below 
last  month.  A  great  many  dressed  calves  continne  to 
come  in,  and  some  from  a  great  distance  are  in  such  poor 
order  that  they  sell  very  cneap,  affecting  very  much  the 
sale  of  live  animals.  Few  live  calves  bring  more  than 
lie,  live  weight,  while  many  really  fine  ones  sell  for  10c, 
and  ordinary  ones  as  low  as  C@S^c.  Owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  sheep  for  the  past  two  weeks,  the  market  for 

veal  has  been  more  firm Sheep  and  Lambs, — 

Receipts  have  been  less  each  week  for  the  past  month, 
and  we  have  a  falling  oft'  in  numbers  of  24.101,  which  is 
a  very  large  decrease.  Full  one-half  the  sheep  coming  in 
now  to  market  have  been  sheared,  and  unshorn  ones 
are  less  and  less  every  arrival.  We  quote  sheared 
at  9J4@10c.  for  good,  S©9c.  for  medium,  while  common 
ones,  poor  and  small,  sell  as  low  as  7c  Unshorn-extras 
bring  9l4@dlc  good  to  medium,  and  common  from  Gy°@ 
9c  Lambs  are  more  plenty,  and  worth  15@lSc  per  pound, 
live  weight,  or  $7@$12  each.  The  market  is  very  brisk, 
and  buyers  watch  for  the  arrival  of  trains  very  closely, 

not  unfrequently  purchasing   before    their   arrival 

Swine.— Notwithstanding  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hogs  every  week  since  our  last 
report,  prices  have  remained  about  the  same.  A  slight 
decline  at  the  close  of  our  report  is  manifest.  The  heavy 
increase  of  10,000  head  Monday,  May  11th,  rather 
"  glutted "  the  market,  and  prices  fell  about  y2c.  per 
pound.  The  prevailing  rates  now  are  9il@10c  Some 
very  prime  lots  sold  at  lO^c,  and  rough  ones  at  9@9L|C. 


What  Railroads  l>o  for  Farmers. 

— To  haul  40  bushels  of  corn  50  miles  on  a  wagon  would 
cost  at  least  $12  for  team,  driver,  and  expenses.  A  rail- 
road would  transport  it  for  $4  at  most.  Allowing  an  aver- 
age of  40  bushels  per  acre,  the  crop  would  be  worth  $S 
more  per  acre,  or  S  per  cent  on  $100.  As  the  relative  ad- 
vantage is  about  the  same  for  other  crops,  it  is  clear  that 
a  railroad  passing  through  a  town  would  add  $110  per 
acre  to  the  value  of  the  farms.  A  town  10  miles  square 
contains  04,000  acres.  An  increase  of  $100  per  acre  is 
equal  to  $G,400,000,  or  enough  to  build  200  miles  of  rail- 
road, even  if  it  cost  $32,000  per  mile.  But  200  miles  of 
road  would  extend  through  twenty  towns  ten  miles 
square,  and  cost  but  $10  per  acre  if  taxed  npon  the  land. 
These  figures  are  given  merely  as  an  illustration.  If  the 
farmers  had  taxed  themselves  to  build  all  the  railroads  in 
this  country,  and  given  them  away  to  any  companies  that 
would  stock  and  run  them,  the  present  increased  value  of 
their  lands  would  have  well  repaid  all  the  outlay. 

Farm  Scales,  Very  Useful.— It  is  an 

old  saw,  that,  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise."  It  is,  however,  the  business  and  privilege  of  the 
Agriculturist  to  disturb  its  readers  in  this  blissful  igno- 
rance whenever  it  can.  Farmers  who  have  platform 
scales,  either  set  in  the  barn  floor  or  movable,  feel  al- 
most as  unable  to  get  along  without  them  as  without  a 
plow.  Every  thing  for  market  or  for  sale  is  weighed. 
Grain  and  roots  are  not  measured^  but  simply  weighed, 
saving  time  and  securing  greater  accuracy.  Animals 
bought  or  put  up  for  fattening  are  weighed  ;  when  fat  or 
ready  for  market,  or  sold,  they  are  weighed  again.  The 
feed  for  stock  of  all  kinds  is  weighed  out,  and  thus  much 
greater  uniformity  of  feeding  secured.  Thus  farm  scales 
are  practically  of  great  value,  and  besides  they  place  in 
the  hands  of  any  accurate  man  the  means  of  conducting 
many  most  valuable  experiments,  both  for  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  for  the  good  of  all  interested  as  he  is.  On 
large  farms,  like  that  of  Mr.  David  Lyman,  described  last 
year,  the  full  sized  hay  scales  are  most  useful ;  on  smaller 
ones  doubtless  some  of  the  lower  size9  would  be  pref- 
erable— or  at  least  more  economical. 

Salt  for  Cattle.—"  H.  G.,"  Alleghany  Co., 
Pa.— The  mixture  of  salt  and  clay  in  the  form  of  bricks, 
used  for  salting  cattle  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  We  presume,  however,  you  can 
find  Liverpool  salt  in  large,  solid,  reddish  lumps,  and  per- 
haps Louisiana  salt  in  clear  white  lumps  at  the  agricul- 
tural warehouses  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  The  article 
should  be  more  common  than  it  is.  Lumps  as  big  as  one's 
doubled  fists  laid  in  mangers  or  where  animals  can  lick 
them  will  afford  all  the  salt  they  need,  and  no  more. 
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Two  Halves  equal  One  Whole  One. 

Onr  offer  of  general  premiums  for  1868  must  close  on 
the  last  day  of  June,  except  from  localities  too  distant  to 
forward  names  in  time  to  arrive  by  that  day. — By  special 
request,  we  offer  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  remain- 
ing half  of  this  year,  and  count  two  such  half-year  sub- 
scribers as  one  name  in  any  premium  club  list— though 
every  new  subscriber  ought  to  have  all  the  numbers  of 
this  year.  We  have  subscribers  at  most  of  the  30,000 
PoBt-Offices  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion, 
but  we  have  sent  premiums  to  only  about  6,000  of  them 
as  yet,  though  there  is  hardly  a  Post-office  where  there 
are  not  persons  enough  to  make  up  a  premium  club,  and 
persons,  too,  who  would  gladly  take  the  Agriculturist,  if 
they  only  knew  its  value  and  cheapness.  (The  first  five 
numbers  of  this  year,  for  example,  contain  204  large 
pages,  over  180  engravings,  and  a  very  large  amount  of 
useful,  practical  reading  matter  for  the  Household,  the 
Garden,  and  the  Farm.  The  next  seven  numbers  will  be 
equally  valuable  or  better,  and  yet  the  Agriculturist  for 
the  whole  year  is  supplied  for  only  $1.50,  or  about  the 
cost  of  the  white  paper  it  is  printed  on).  The  fact  that 
so  lar^e  a  number  of  persons  have  obtained  premiums, 
is  strong  proof  that  others  can  do  tlie  same  thing  at  other 
Post -Offices.  Indeed,  at  some  larger  offices  men  and 
women  have  obtained  subscribers  enough  to  get  several 
premiums.  Single  individuals  have  this  year  each  re- 
ceived from  $500  to  $1700  worth  of  premiums.  One  lady 
alone  has  obtained  two  $650  Piano^and  sold  them,  besides 
getting  a  lot  of  other  premiums-    Now  there  are  over 

24,000  Post -Offices 

still  left,  at  most  of  which  any  enterprising  person  may 
get  one  or  more  valuable  premium  articles,  (see  list  of 
them  in  the  next  column,)  and  do  it  during  this  month  of 
June.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  only  10  or  15  sub- 
scribers are  required  for  several  of  the  good  articles 
offered.  More  than  this  number  have  been  obtained  at 
n  multitude  of  the  smallest  post-offices  in  the  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  the  Far  West,  and  in  the  northern 
regions  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  almost  all  over 
British  America.  Single  post-offices  in  Nova  Scotia  take 
from  100  to  200  copies  each.  Our  "Explanation"  in 
April  showed  Juno  and  why  we  can  give  these  large  pre- 
t3r~  miums,  and  we  now  renew  the  invitation  to  all  .^H 
SS~  our  readers,  to  make  the  effort  this  month  to  ^Sl 
\^~  secure  a  premium  article.  Every  copy  of  the  _j£i 
paper  introduced  into  a  neighborhood  will  awaken 
thought  and  stimulate  improvement,  guard  the  people 
agaiust  humbugs,  and  be  useful  in  many  ways.  Persons 
have  told  us  that  improvements,  set  a  goiug  by  this 
journal,  have  resulted  in  almost  doubling  the  value 
of  real  estate— thus  adding  scores  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  real  wealth  of  a  single  locality.  It  is 
Indeed    very    natural    that    this    should   be   the   case. 

IST"  But  aside  from  the  good  done  to  others  _^gj 
tST'  by  introducing  a  journal  of  this  character,  the  _^J 
^-  premiums  appeal  to  one' sown  direct  .immediate,  „^ 
fW  personal  interest.  The  premium  articles  are  all  _ggj 
E^™  very  good  and  valuable,  and  a  few  hours  of  „^J 
t^~  canvassing  will  secure  one  of  them  without  „^3 
t^r-  cost.  Try  it  with  a  will  and  determination  _jgj 
gg~  to  succeed,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  _^gj 
t^~  will  be  successful.    Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  m^f 


E^""  exhibit  it  among  neighbors  and  friends,  in  „^J 
E3^~  your  own  neighborhood  and  elsewhere  (for  ^&$ 
E^~  premium  clubs  need  not  be-all  at  one  post-  _^J 
E®~  office),  show  what  the  paper  is,  what  it  is  „^J 
j=g"  worth,  how  cheap  it  is,  and  in  a  brief  time  the  _^a 
t^~  desirednumberofsubscriberscanbegathered,  „^3 
E5P*"*  and  the  premium  secured.  A  full  description  „^J 
of  the  premiums  on  a  separate  sheet  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  desiring  it.  Any  Specimen  numbers,  cards  and 
show  bills  needed,  will  be  supplied  free.  A  multitude  of 
•persons  have  during  May  completed  lists  already  begun, 
and  have  begun  and  made  up  new  lists.  June  is  just  as 
favorable  a  season  for  thousands  of  others  to  do  the 
same.  We  advise  YOU  to  TRY  IT. 
Old  and  neiv  subscribers  count  in  premium  lists. 
As  fast  as  subscriptions  are  obtained,  send  them 
along,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper ;  and  when  all  the  names  that  can  be  obtained  are 
forwarded,  select  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  To  save  mistakes  and  keeping  accounts,  send 
with  each  list  of  names,  the  exact  subscription  money. 

Remit  Post-Office  money  orders,  or  drafts  or  checks  on 
N.  Y.  City ;  if  these  cannot  be  had,  register  money  letters. 

E^-  Every  name  designed  for  a  premium  list  must 
be  so  marked  when  sent  in.    (We  cannot  count  others.) 

Table  of  Premium*  and  Terms,     .  g|  ,Number 

For  Volume  27-11868).  S|!|  scrips 

■r  §   required 

Open    to   all— No   Competition.        ij; »  I      ,    .  „( 

£    .,  =n I   .1 

No.       Names  of  Premium  Articles.  I 

7— Setting  Machine  (  Grover  Jc  Baker'} «f»5  00 

8— Setting  Machine  (Hntre 'Machine  Co.).. $60  00 

9— Setting  Machine    (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$S0  00 

10—  Setting    Machine.  (Florence) 163  00 

11—  Setting    Minima-   (  Willco.r  ,(•  Gilihs) $55  00; 

12— Setting    Machine    I Finkle  ,(-  Lynn) $60  00; 


15—  Clothes    Writ/acr  i  Rest-  Universal) $10  00! 

16—  Tea  Set    (llarf*  best  Silver  P/alerl) $50  00! 

17—  Castor    and  Fruit  Basket  (da.    do.)...  .$30  00 

18  —lee  or   Water  Pitcher  (do.    do.) . . . .  $18  00' 

19  —  One  Dozen    Tea  Spoons        (do.    do.). . . .  $6  00: 

30—  One  Dozen    Tablespoons    (do.    do.) $12  00 

!Sl— One  Dozen  inning  Forks  (do.  do.).. ..$12  00' 
Sfi—  Tea  Knives  and  Forks(  Pollers, m  RrosASfio  00 
23—  Table  Knives  ami  Forks     (do.    do.).  ...$24  00 

34—  Carving    Knife  and  Fork  (do.    do.) $8  50. 

•Z~>—  Mu .ileal  liar)  Shell  Case) $15  CO1 

aa-Melo,le,,ii.  i-„ctuve(G.  A. Prince  it  Co.'s) . $67  (tf 

•il—Melnih-nit.  r,-aciave  tdo.    do.) $112  00; 

itS—Colibri  Piano  (Harlow,  liaehler  it-  Co.)$450  00 
29— Piano.  Splendid  ',-ael.i  Sleiii)caytt:Sons)$fi^0  Or- 
30— Ladies'    Hold  Watch  t  Ilea utifuh $100  00' 

31—  Sitrer  Watch  I  Valuable  Time  Keeper)  ..$32  50, 
33— Double.  Parrel  Gun.  (Cooper  <(-  Po/itf).  .$30  00, 
33— Repealing  Shot  Gun  I  Roper  Rifle  Co.). .$60  00; 
34—  Spencer's  Rcecch-loailing  Ritlet  Hunting)*™  00 
35-Taol  Chest.  (Patterson  Pros.) $44  50: 

36—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00, 

37—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments....  $15  00| 
1»— Gold  Pen.  so.ra.e.  Eo  Warren  JrSpadone)  $4  50 
SB—OOM  Pen   and  Silver  Case.  F.  (do.     do.).   $5  50 

SO— Barometer    (  WochufTs  Mercurial) $12  00! 

4.1— Barometer    l  Woo,liu}l's   Mercurial) $18  00 

i'i-Bucket/t   Mincing  Machine.  No.  2 $125  001 

43— Allen's   Patent  Cylinder  Rime,  etc $20  50, 

Xi—Pump    and  Sprinkler  (Raoe's) $5  00 

A.-.— Family   Scales  i  Fairbanks'  ,(■  Co.) $10  00 

Ad— Building    Blocks  i  Crandall) $2  00 

4.7—  Pocket  Lanterns.  One  Dozen $9  00 

48— American    Cyclopedia    (Apple/oil's) $80  00 

4.9—  Worcester'sGrcat  Illustrated  inctionarytU  00 
5O—  Any   Bock  Volume  Agriculturist) 
tjl—Any    Tito  Back  Volumes       d~ 

52—  Any    Three  do.       do.  c 

53—  Any   Four    do.       do.  t 


54—  Any  Fin 

55 — Any  Six  do. 
56— Any  Seven  do. 
$7— Any  Fight  do. 
SH—Any  Nine     do. 


59—  Any    Ten 

BO— Vols.    XVI  to  XXVI  do. 

Ql—Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
62 — Any  Too  Back  Vejlitmes  do. 
S3— Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

64:— Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

65— Any    Fire     do.       do.  do. 

66— Any     Six       do.       do.  do. 

St— Any    Seven    do.       do.  do. 

6S—  Any    Fight    do.       do.  do. 

69— Any    Nine     do.       do.  do- 

7(}—Ani/    Ten       do.       do.  do. 

71-  Vols.    XVI  to  XXVI  do. 

73— Dow  mug's  Landscape.  Garden'g 
73—  Cn  1,1, ni  ml  <<('  Miller's  Architect. 
74— .1  SIO  library  (Your  Choice).. 
7r<—A  Sir,   Library  do. 

76— .1  830    Library  do. 

do. 

do. 


•  '.'.I 


.  S 


.-=$10  all 
:=.=  *!■.:  '-'.-. 
:-i*$14  HO 

•a<    $1?  50 

$19  25 

$2  50j 

.   .    $5  00 

■=^     $1  50 

=  5  $10  (hi 

S?  *  I  "J  5" 

^5    $15  IK) 

»£,  $n  50 

?^J  $20  00 

.:>  $22  w 

^  $25  00 
$27  50 
a  $6  50 

■°  $10  00 
«  .    $10  00 

s|  f.15  °°| 

£  a.    $25  00 

~t8  $30  00; 

ST1  $35  01* 

gfc  |40  0(l 

2-S  $45  00 

=  £  $50  00 

S"i    $60  m 

^  475   OO! 


79— A  $35  Library 
80—  A  S40  Library 
81—4  Sir,  Library 
83—4  SSO  Library 
S3— A  S60  Library 
84—  A  S7>  Library 
$r,—A  SlOO  Library 
86—4  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  next  column.) 

Every   article    on    our    list    is     the    best 

of  its  kind,  and,  in  all  respects,  what  is  claimed  for  it. 
t^~  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article 
in  our  Premium  List.  The  forty-four  Premiums,  viz., 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  36  to  39,  and  from  SO  ? 
86  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (.at  the  Post- Office  or  express  office  nearest 


reciinent),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories, 
excepting  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail. — The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 
Nos.  SO  to  CO  —  Volumes  of  «l»e 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers  as 
needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each 

volume. They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  above  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVI,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  Bets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 
t3T"  In  Nos.  61  to  71  we  offer  the  bound  volumes  also. 

INos.71  to  85-GOOD  LIBRARIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  74  to  85,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  86 — General  Book  Premium. — 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  74  to  85, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  oidy  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 


BOOKS  FOE  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  jy  All 
these  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  Nos.  74  to  86,  above.} 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture $1  50 

Allen's  (II.  L.)  American  Farm  Book 1  50 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1  00 

Am. Agricultural  Annual,  iruta-  mis.  each.  pa.,50e.;  clo.      75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1S67  &lS68,each, pa. ,50c. ;  clo.       75 

American  Bird  Fancier ..    30 

American  Pomology— Apples— By  Dr.  John  A.  lVarder.   3  00 

American  Kose  CuVtnrist 30 

American  "Weetls  am!  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummtngs  «fc  Miller 10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller 10  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 175 


Bulst's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Choi  lion's  Grape  Grower's  Guide 75 

Cohbrtt's  American  Gardener  75 

Cole's  (S.  w.)  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian..     75 

Copeland's  Country  Life 8vo.,  cloth,..  5  00 

Col  ion  Cull u re,  (Lyman) 1  50 

liniiVii ,II.i  Modern  Horse  Doctor 150 

Da. Ms  American  Cattle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  2S 

Darwin's  Animals  &  Plantsunder  Domestlcation.2  vols.  6  00 

Doer  and  Gun  (Hooper's) paper, 30c.    cloth..  60 

Downing'*  Landscape  Gardening  (newKdltion) 6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr..  1  50 

Eaafcvood  on  Cranberry 75 

K limit's -Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

F!a\  Culture 50 

Field's  (Thomas  TV.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  50 

fuller's  crape  Cultorist,  [Revised  Edition) 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist  20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1  50 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson 150 

Gregory  on  Squashes paper..  30 

Cmnon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.,$4  :  cl'd  pis.  1>  00 

Harris' Rural  Annual.    Hound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.    Each  150 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers 1  75 

Hop  Culture 40 

Johnston's  Aqricultural  Chemistry 175 

.lolmsron's  Kleineiiis  of  Acricnltural  Chemistry 1  50 

Leuehar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Miles  on  Hi,-  Horse's  Foot 75 

M  oh  r  on  I  he  Crape  Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c paper..  38 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 75 

I'.ai  ami  lis  Fsvs.  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 1  25 

Pedder's  Laud  Measurer 60 

(biinbv's  Mysteries  ot  Bee  Keeping  (nkw) J  50 

Randall's  Siieep  Husbandry J  50 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  JO 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden.... •••■•'"  SS 

Richardson  on  the  Doc,  paper  30c ...cloth  60 

Saunders' Domestic  Poultry  (new),  paper.  10c.  bound  .5 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book ,  J» 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book }  ™ 

Thompson's  TTnorl  of  Animals 1  W 


1  50 


Thompson's  Food  of  Animals. . 

Tobacco  Culture 

Warder's   Hedges  and  Evergreens J  ; 

Yonait  ami  Sponuer  on  the  Horse }  ~ 

Youalt  ami  Martin  on  Cattle •  ™ 

Youatt  on  the  Hog J  „n 

Vouatt  ou  Sheep l  W 
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Okange  Jttdd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Anntal  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


DID    YOU 

SEE  IT? 


Did  you  see  the  offer  made  by  us  last  month,  to  send 
without  charge  (and  post-paid  at  that)  one  of  our  beauti- 
ful and  valuable  Annuals,  for  every  subscriber  to  the 
Agriculturist  you  would  send  us  during  May  ?  (We  now 
renew  and  continue  the  offer  for  the  month  of  June.) 
Those  Annuals  are  not  only  very  beautiful  books,  but 
they  are  very  valuable— they  are  full  of  good  information, 
are  splendidly  illustrated*  and  ought  to  be  in  every  fam- 
ily in  country,  city,  or  village.  They  contain  many  dol- 
lars1 worth  of  information,  and  were  prepared  at  large 
expense,  yet  they  are  sold  for  only  50  cents  each,  (postage 
included.)    They  are : 

No.  1  Agricultural  Annual,  for  1567* 
No.  2  Agricultural  Annual,  for  1SGS. 
No.  1  Horticultural  Annual,  for  1867. 
No.  2  Horticultural  Annual,  for    3  868. 

These  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  cheapest  vol- 
umes issued.  They  are  original,  the  matter  and  engrav- 
ings being  all  prepared  exclusively  for  these  volumes 
by  a  large  number  of  first  class,  practical  writers.  As 
these  books  are  a  permanent  Annual  Institution,  we 
want  everybody  to  have  a  copy,  for  all  who  get  them 
this  year  will  be  sure  to  want  the  numbers  for  1SG9 
and  thereafter.  We  therefore  invite  everybody  who  has 
not  done  so  already,  to  send  only  50  cents,  and  secure  a 
post-paid  copy  of  either  the  Agricultural  Annual  No.  2, 
or  the  Horticultural  Annual  No.  2,  or  send  $1  and 
get   both  of  these  volumes,  or  $2,00  for  the  four. 

£3^~  To  any  one  sending  during  the  month  of  June  _^£j 
$2&~  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  _|g3 
^~  1S63  at  the  regular  price  ($1.50),  we  will  ^^J 
jp^~"  present  a  copy  of  either  of  the  above-named  _^gj 
8^~  Annuals  that  may  be  desired,  aud  we  will  ^Jgj 
ESP***  send  it  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the  United  _^3 
S3F°  States  or  Territories,  (except  to  those  places  _g^ 
£§P*  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail,  as  that  _jgj 
^#"*  mail  will    not    carry  'books  unless  prepaid  _^ 

%W  letter    postage.) A  few  minutes'1  work  or  _Jg3 

£E*f~  talking  will  enable  any  person  to  secure  a  _4g3 
S^~  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  (as  valuable  ^^J 
£^~  as  we  are  now  making  the  paper),  and  _^?3 
j^g*""  then    the    Annual    will    be    obtained    free.  _^ 

N.  B. — One  Annual  is  offered  for  each  subscriber  sent 
at  $1.50.  The  sender  can  choose  any  one  of  the  four 
Annuals.  One,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  subscribers 
will  secure  an  equal  number  of  Annuals,  of  any  issue  de- 
sired  N.  B.— These    premium    Annuals    are  special, 

and  are  not  included  in  the  general  premiums  which 
are  separate,  but  are    continued— for  this  month  only. 


containing   a    great   variety  of    Items,  including   many 

good  Hints  and  Sugg^tions  irhich  u-e  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

How  to  ISeaaiit  : — Checks  on   New- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd   &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain% 

ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  iu 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  aud  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  xoitltout  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained. '  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  Vie  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  2)0St?nasler,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.   Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Postage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad- 
ded when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

PIom  Trial  of  tlie  r¥.  E-  Ag'I  So- 
ciety.—An  important  trial  of  plows  was  conducted  at 
Amherst,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  College  dur- 
ing four  days  last  month,  by  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Society.  There  were  but  few  entries,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  trial.  However,  several  of  the 
most  popular  plows  of  the  East  were  tried  and  passed 
upon.  The  judges  gratified  the  public  by  reporting  the 
awards  at  once.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  us  to  give  them 
without  the  accompanying  remarks  of  the  committee,  but 
want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  them  in  full.  In  Class 
I— Stiff  Soil  Sod  Plows— there  were  7  entries,  and  while 
the  Ames''  Plow  Co.  and  the  Collins'  Plows  were  highly 
commended,  the  Morse  Iron-beam  Plow  took  the  medal 
and  C.  W.  Sykes'  Victory  1  the  diploma.  In  Class  II— 
Stiff  Soil  Stubble  Plows— there  were  5  entries.  Collins' 
Co.'s  C,  3,  took  the  medal,  Belcher  &  Taylor's  No.  5J£ 
the  diploma,  and  Ames'  Co.'s  34,  a  diploma.  In  Class 
III— Light  Soil  Sod  Plows— medal  to  Ames*  Co.'s  Tele- 
graph 3 ;  diploma  to  Collins'  Co.'s  E.  12 ;  and  a  diploma  to 
Meade's  Conical.  In  Class  IV— Deep  Tillers— 5  entries, 
Ames1  Co.'s  77,  medal;  Collins'  Deep  Tiller,  diploma. 
Class  V— 1  entry— medal  to  the  Ames'  Co.'s  Double  Plow. 
In  Class  VII— 3  entries— Ames' Plow  Co.'s  Sl«  Improved 
took  the  medal,  and  Collins'  Co.'s  B,  12,  received  the 
diploma.  In  Class  VTII— 3  entries— the  Ames'  Co.'s 
Steel,  Side-hill  Single  Swivel  Plow,  A,  2,  received  the 
medal,  C.  W.  Sykes'  Victory  Plow,  the  diploma. 

The  Death  ofl)r.  I>ana.— Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Dana  died  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  March  last,  at  the  age 
of  73.  Doctor  D.  was  a  practical  chemist,  but  long  an 
honored  friend  of  agriculture,  and  is  best  known  to  agri- 
culturists by  his  Muck  Manual  and  Essay  on  Manures. 

An  Omission. — It  should  have  been  stated 
under  the  spirited  .engraving  on  page  230,  that  it  was 
drawn  and  engraved  from  a  painting  by  Henriette  Bonner. 

A  Large  Price  Tor  Plants. — At  a  re- 
cent sale  in  Loudon,  twelve  new  seedling  Coleuses,  plants 
so  much  admired  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  brought 
the  sum  of  £393,  3«,  or  over  $1,700  in  gold.  They  were 
Jaken  up  by  the  London  florists,  and  as  they  prop- 
agate rapidly,  we  shall  soou  see  them  over  here. 

Bees  in  Jfune. — By  liVni.  W.  Cary. 

The  profits  of  the  Apiary  depend  much  upon  manage- 
ment this  month.  Put  on  surplus  boxes  eai'ly.  Stick 
guide  comb  in  them  ;  this  will  induce  the  bees  to  begin 
work  sooner.  If  but  two  Bides  are  of  glass,  put  the  guides 
parallel  with  the  glass — it  looks  better  when  finished. 
Au  inviting  appearance  in  any  market  article  which  may 
be  classed  among  luxuries  greatly  helps  the  sale.  All 
swarms  are  aided  by  feeding  them  for  a  few  days  after 
hiving,  especially  if  the  weather  proves  unfavorable.  By 
a  little  well-timed  attention,  either  by  feeding,  supplying 
with  empty  worker  comb,  or  giving  maturing  brood,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  swarms  may  be  equalized  so 


that  the  autumn  will  find  them  almost  on  a  par  for  passing 
the  winter  ;  and  this  maybe  done  in  much  less  time  than 
the  novice  woidd  suppose.  The  frame  honey-box,  or 
"  super,"  is  growing  in  favor  with  those  who  use  movable 
comb  hives.  The  frames  should  be  %  or  J£  the  size  of  the 
hive  frames  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  used  in 
case  of  necessity  for  winter  or  spring  feeding.  All  par- 
tially filled  frames,  should  be  kept  for  next  season's  use, 
and  given  to  the  strongest  stocks— they  will  be  filled  and 
sealed  over  before  the  bees,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  got  fairly  at  work  in  the  boxes.  Such  frames 
should  be  put  further  apart  than  those  in  the  body  of  the 
hive,  as  store  combs  are  built  thicker  than  brood  combs, 
and  each  frame  should  have  a  guide  comb  for  starting. 
These  frame  boxes  have  no  bottoms,  but  movable  tops. 

Humbugs,  2m"  RUlitiou. — After  the  fol- 
lowing page  was  u  made  up,"  we  learn  that  A,  A.  Kelly 
has  gone  to  Buffalo.  Some  people  at  Buffalo  having  been 
swindled  by  Clark,  Webster  &  Co.,  sent  on  a  detective 
here  to  look  into  the  matter.  The  result  was,  the  head 
of  the  concern  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Erie 
Co.,  arrested  in  New  York,  and  taken  to  Buffalo  to  an- 
swer. The  head  of  Clark,  Webster  &  Co.  turned  out 
to  be  no  other  than  A.  A.  Kelly,  of  Kelly's  Weekly. 

Beautil  ul  Pictures. — We  have  frequent- 
ly said  that  the  illustrations  alone  in  the  American  Agri- 
culturist are  worth  far  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper. 
This  is  literally  so,  because  they  are  truthful  representa- 
tions of  real  subjects  iu  a  high  style  of  art,  and  are  both 
pleasing  and  instructive.  People  generally  ought  to  be 
more  cheerful  aud  happy  than  they  are,  aud  pictures  help 
to  make  them  so.  Have  pictures  in  your  houses — the  best 
that  can  be  afforded— and  enjoy  them.  Our  attention  was 
called  to  this  subject  by  some  beautiful  chromos  from  L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  Boston.  We  wish  every  house  in  the  laud 
could  have  some  of  these  beautiful   gems  of  art  in  it. 

I\.  J.  State    Agricultural   Society. 

—We  go  to  press  too  early  to  report  the  Sales  Fair  held 
on  the  20th  to  23d  of  May.  There  will  be  a  Strawberry  and 
Floral  Exhibition  some  time  during  the  present  month, 
to  be  announced  ;  a  trial  of  Mowers  aud  Reapers  in  July, 
and  the  regular  Annual  Fair  in  September.  The  exhibi- 
tion grounds  and  buildings  of  the  society  are  midway  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Newark  and  Elizabeth,  and  are 
very   convenient   and   beautiful. 

Sundry  Humbugs-  S.  G.  Sheaffer  &  Co., 
Hanover,  Pa.,  do  not  like  our  notice  of  their  proceedings, 
and  are  foolish  enough  to  tell  people  on  their  envelopes 
that  we  have  u  seen  proper  to  denounce"  them.  We 
class  them  as  humbugs,  because  they  have  what  is  to 
all  intents  aud  purposes  a  lottery,  or  game  of  chance. 
They  say  in  their  circular  as  follows  :  "  We  take  a  thous- 
and photographs  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, 
which  we  put  into  one  thousand  envelopes  ;  the  money  i3 
divided  into  250  parts:  The  largest  single  amount  in  one 
envelope,  $75.00 ;  2  envelopes  of  $5 ;  10  of  $2.50  ;  20  of 
50  cts. ;  40  of  25  cts.  ;  and  200  of  10  cts.  Every  thousand 
must  be  sold  before  a  fresh  one  is  touched,  and  persona 
are  certain  of  getting  just  so  much  money  in  every  thous- 
and, and  as  likely  to  get  the  best  package  last  as  first.'* 
Here  is  proof  that  would  hold  in  any  decent  court,  that 
these  people  are  disposing  of  money  by  "lot,"  and  we 
place  their  project  in  the  same  list  with  other  ''gift 
distributions." Will  everybody  please  stop  send- 
ing us  Hallett,  Moore  &  Co.'s  lottery  tickets.  "Sandy 
River  Petroleum  Stock'"  won't  pay  the  postage.  The 
"  Geo.  Washington  Toilet  Watch  Manufacturing  Co."  are 
not  to  be  found  at  the  number  given,  and  we  hope  nobody 
will  be  foolish  enough  to  invest  money  in  such  stock.  The 
scheme  proposes  200.000  shares  of  stock  at  $2.50  each ; 
these  are  offered  for  sale,  and  when  the  stock  is  all  sold 
they  will  send  to  the  holder  of  each  share  a  "gold  watch," 
and  give  him  the  chance  of  drawing  $20,000  in  green- 
backs. These  fellows  have  the  impudence  to  say,  "  this 
is  no  lottery ! "  We  speak  of  this  more  in  detail  to  show 
one  prominent  point  in  all  "lottery"  schemes.  They  in- 
duce people  to  send  $1,  $2  or  $3,  as  the  case  may  he,  as 
an  investment,  for  which  they  are  sure  to  get  the  value, 
aud  more,  in  "Gold  Jewelry,"  and  besides  this  have  a 
chance  of  getting  still  more  in  money  or  valuable  goods 
when  the  "  drawing  comes  off."  The  "  gilded  trash,"  for 
it  is  not  gold,  may  possibly  in  half  the  instances  be  ob- 
tained, but  the  "  drawing  "  on  which  so  many  hopes  are 
placed  never  comes.  After  a  few  weeks  of  waiting,  the 
expectant  victim  writes  us  to  know  if  we  can  help  him 
out.  If  any  of  these  persons  had  considered  more  care- 
fully the  papers  sent,  their  own  judgment  or  that  of  their 
neighbors  would  have  shown  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  senders  of  the  circulars  to  do  as  they  propose  ;  the 
whole  thing  bears  the  stamp  of  a  "swindle,"  on  its 
very  face.  Beware  of  all  lottery  Mining  schemes.  The 
Mount  Vesta  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Co.,  J.  P.  M.  Kennedy, 
President,  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  number  given Af- 
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ter  many  trials  we  have  succeeded  at  last  in  finding  the 
Excelsior  Sewing  Machine;  it  is  not  a  machine  that  we 
would  buy  at  any  price.  Steer  clear  of  R.  II.  Homan  & 
Co..  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  and  his  Jewelry  orders — A.  A. 
Kelly  &  Co.'s  matters  have  assumed  a  new  phase.  Kelly 
&  Co.  have  long  imposed  upon  the  public  by  scattering 
prize  tickets  broadcast  with  their  journal,  a  paper  issued 
in  imitation  of  Harper's  Weekly.  These  tickets,  each 
and  all,  appear  to  draw  "prizes"  of  $100  to  $300,  but 

5  per  cent  cash  advance  is  required  to  secure  the  prizes. 
When  this  payment  is  made,  the  victim  gets  a  certificate 
of  $100  or  $'300  shares  in  an  oil  company.  We  estimate 
the  value  of  these  certificates  of  shares  at  about  onc- 
twentieth  part  of  a  cent— as  waste  paper!  Now  we 
have  circulars  from  Damon,  Lee  &  Co.,  who  claim  to  have 
pot  hold  of  $168,000  worth  of  the  genuine  prizes  of  Kelly 

6  Co.,  such  as  diamonds,  pianos,  etc.,  of  which  they 
propose  to  make  a  "  distribution "  to  ticket-holders.  On 
the  other  hand,  Kelly  &  Co.  assert  that  some  one  has 
fraudulently  obtained  the  names  of  some  of  their  ticket- 
holders,  and  caution  people  to  send  no  money  to  any  ex- 
cept themselves.  Damon,  Lee  &  Co.  say  that  Kelly  &  Co. 
send  out  nearly  all  "stock,"  and  that  they  have  got  the 
valuable  presents.  There  is  a  large  cat  in  that  meal  tub. 
There  may  be  one  actor  under  two  names,  or  there  really 
may  be  two  concerns  ;  if  the  latter,  honest  people  will 
not  get  their  dnes,  even  if  "rogues  fall  out."  None  hut 
very  foolish  people  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  concerns  as    Damon,  Lee   &  Co.,  or  Kelly  &  Co. 

Send  Your  Name.— The  English  journals 
have  over  their  "  answers  to  correspondents,''  the  stand- 
ing notice  that  anonymous  communications  will  he  dis- 
regarded. We  do  not  wish  to  make  this  rule,  as  it  is 
often  the  case  that  a  very  excellent  suggestion  comes  to 
us  from  those  who  have  a  dislike  to  appear  in  print. 
Please  understand  that  we  never  print  a  name  when 
there  is  any  indication  that  the  writer  would  prefer  to 
have  it  withheld.  Put  the  initials  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
munication, or  any  assumed  name,  but  below  give  us 
the  real  address.  We  ask  this  for  the  reason  that  it 
often  occurs  that  we  wish  tocorrespond  with  the  writer. 
At  other  times  it.  happens  that  the  question  is  not  of 
general  interest,  and  we  would  rather  reply  by  letter  than 
in  the  paper.  A  case  has  recently  happened  iu  which  it 
would  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  corre- 
spondent if  we  bad  known  his  full  address. 

Answering  Letters. — When  one  writes 
us  for  information  upon  some  subject  properly  within  our 
province,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  answer,  if  we  can  Jind  time-. 
While  wc  do  not  acknowledge  ourselves  under  any  obliga- 
tion 1o  answer — as  some  seem  to  assume — we  take  the 
same  pleasure  in  helping  another  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit*  that  any  obliging  person  always  feels.  Now,  a 
word  with  our  correspondents.  We  have  no  information 
to  sell;  so  do  not  enclose  any  sum  for  "our  trouble." 
It  only  puts  us  to  the  "trouble'"  of  returning  the  money. 
Put  in  the  exact  postage  and  no  more.  When  wc  write 
letters  for  fees  we  will  publish  a  tariff  of  charges.  Do 
not  ask  us  where  to  get  seeds,  plants,  or  machines,  unless 
it  is  some  unnsual  or  out-of-the-way  thing.  All  the 
large  dealers  keep  everything  in  their  line,  or  will  get  it. 
Do  not  ask  our  opinion  about  advertising  Doctors.  We 
have  but  one  answer  concerning  the  whole  crew — "We 
do  not  know  any  thing  of  them."  The  place  to  look 
for  information  about  these  fellows  is  in  our  Humbug 
article.  We  repeat  with  emphasis,  that  anyone  calling 
himself  a  "doctor,"  who  warrants  a  cure,  who  advertises 
a  medicine,  or  who  publishes  certificates,  is  a  quack,  and 
is  to  he  avoided.  Don't  ask  us  if  such  and  such  are  not 
exceptions,  they  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  In  writing, 
please  ask  the  question  directly,  without  obliging  us  to 
read  half  a  page  of  apology — and  do  use  black  ink. 
Many  letters  thai  would  have  been  answered  have  been 
delayed  by  the  absence  of  the  editor  in  whose  depart- 
ment they  come.  This  must  be  taken  as  an  apology  to 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  been  neglected. 

Southern  Jonrnals. — It  is  very  pleasing 
to  notice  thai  In  almost  (.very  Southern  State  some  enter- 
prising min  Starts  an  agricultural  journal.  Of  some  of 
these  papers  we  have  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation. 
Other  Southern  agricultural  papers  have  come  tons  lately, 
ami.  without  giving  at  present  their  titles,  we  have  a  word 
to  say  to  the  editors  of  Borne  of  these  sheets,  as  most  of 
them  seem  to  !>,■  new  in  journalizing,  and  wc  hope  that 
they  will  take  it  kindly  if  we  give  them  a  hit  of  advice. 
It  is  not  proper  for  a  journal  which  professes  to  be  agri- 
cultural to  discuss  political  topics.  Other  papers  can 
present  and  discuss  all  subjects  that  have  a  political  as- 
pect. The  text  of  an  agricultural  paper  should  be,  "  The 
soil,  and  what  we  can  get  from  it."  Then,  ngain,  some 
of  our  new  exchanges,  while  they  have  very  good  edito- 
rials, use  many  excellent  selections.  This  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  do,  and  we  would  mildly  suggest  to  at  least  two 
of  the  new  papers,  that  courtesy,  not  to  say  justice,  would 


demand  that  they  place  "American  Agriculturist,'"'  after 
a  good  share  of  their  articles.  We  wish  others  of  our 
friends,  both  North  and  South,  who  find  our  articles  of 
sufficient  importance  to  quote,  would  take  notice  that 
the  title  of  this  paper  is  not  "jEk,"  nor  yet  is  it  "  Ex- 
change," but  that  it  is  the  American  Agriculturist,  Please 
notice  that  each  issue  of  our  paper  is  copyrighted,  but 
not  to  prevent  free  quotation  by  any  one  who  may  sec 
fit  to  use  our  articles.  We  allude  to  this  in  no  threaten- 
ing spirit,  but  would  simply  warn  certain  parties,  whom, 
considering  their  inexperience,  wc  do  not  choose  to  call 
by  name,  that,  while  wc  arc  quite  willing  that  our  arti- 
cles should  be  used  with  proper  credit,  a  continued  appro- 
priation of  our  matter  without  any  acknowledgment  of 
its  source,  will  compel  ns,  however  reluctantly,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  copyright  law. 

The  B5.  I.  Schoolmaster.— Many  of  the 

readers  of  the  Agriculturist  arc  school  teachers,— at  least 
during  a  portion  of  the  year— and  to  such  of  these  as 
wish  to  be  advised  in  regard  to  educational  matters,  we 
can  commend  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  published 
at  Providence.  Its  principal  editor  is  Doct.  J.  B.  Chapin, 
who  is  School  Commissioner  for  the  State,  and  has  the 
additional  claim  of  being  a  zealous  horticulturist. 

Ornamental  Planting. — Our  climate 
is  not  as  well  suited  to  "foliage  plants,11  as  that  of  Eu- 
rope, and  those  who  follow  the  directions  of  foreign 
writers  are  likely  to  fail.  Our  hot  sun  is  death  to  cer- 
tain plants  that  are  the  pride  of  the  English  gardener,  and 
our  attempts  at  bedding  effects,  when  founded  upon  Eu- 
ropean practice,  are  failures.  But  few  of  the  variegated 
Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  with  which  the  English  do 
so  much,  will  stand  our  suns;  and  so  with  other  plants. 
Still,  we  can  do  something.  The  Cannas,  Coleus,  in  its 
varieties,  the  newer  sorts  of  Ricinus,  and  other  things, 
fairly  revel  in  our  hot  weather,  and  wc  can,  by  choosing 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  plants,  produce  a  fine  effect. 
Last  summer  we  made  a  most  effective  bed  upon  the 
lawn— one  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 
The  bed  was  an  oval,  about  15  feet  in  its  longest  diame- 
ter. The  outer  edge  was  the  silver  gray  of  Cineraria 
maritima,  or  "Dusty  Miller."  WTithin  this  was  a  row 
of  Coleus,  then  a  row  of  the  Mexican  Sage,  (Salvia 
srfendens),  green  in  summer,  but  gorgeous  with  its  scar- 
let blooms  iu  autumn,  and  in  the  center  was  a  group  of 
Cannas.  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  put  this  arrangement 
forth  as  a  model  to  be  followed ;  but  to  suggest  some 
plants  which,  even  if  put  out  as  late  as  June,  will  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  effect.  AIon°;  the  Atlantic  Coast  we 
generally  have  a  cold  storm  soon  after  the  first  days  of 
June,  and  our  experience  has  been  that  bedding  plants 
set  out  early,  if  they  manage  to  live  through  the  adverse 
weather,  are  not,  in  the  long  run,  as  satisfactory  as 
those    put  out   after  warm  weather   has  fairly  set  in. 

fl>arwin*s  Variations  of  Animals 

and  Plants  is  the  book  of  the  season.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  commendations  of  the  papers  whose  litera- 
ry criticisms  have  the  most  weight.  While  we  do  not  at 
present  commit  ourselves  to  all  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views, 
we  commend  this  work  as  a  most  remarkable  collection 
of  interesting  facts.  No  one  who  has  controverted  Mr. 
Darwin's  deductions  has  denied  his  accuracy  and  honesty 
in  presenting  facts.  To  the  thoughtful  reader  this  work 
presents  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  material,  as  it  not  only 
shows  what  has  been  done  in  improving  our  animals 
and  plants,  but  suggests  many  things  for  experiment. 

Parsnips.  —  UD.  L.  M.,n  Dutchess  Co., 
says  a  Jerseyman  advises  him  not  to  feed  parsnips  to 
milch  cows,  "  on  account  of  their  weakening  qualities." 
We  have  never  discovered  any  bad  effects  from  feeding 
parsnip.  The  root  is  as  wholesome  as  the  sugar  beet, 
and  the  great  reason  that  they  are'  not  more  fed  to  cattle, 
is  that  they  are  worth  too  much  in  the  market  for  human 
food.  They  arc  rarely  below  $1.50  a  barrel  in  the  New 
York  market,  and  sometimes  bring  $6.00.  They  arc  a 
paying  crop  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  at  that  price  they 
can  hardly  be  afforded  for  cattle  when  other  roots  can  he 
raised  for  half  that  sum.  Raise  the  parsnips  by  all 
means,  but  do  not  feed  them  out  when  you  can  get  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel  for  them,  or  more,  at  the  nearest  market. 
They  want  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  moderately  rich.  In  gar- 
den culture  they  are  sown  about  15  inches  apart,  and  in 
field  culture  about  30,  to  admit  of  cultivation  by  horse- 
power. They  should  be  thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart, 
and  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  through  the  season.  In 
good,  rich  soil,  the  yield  will  be  from  five  to  eight  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre.  They  are  not  injured  by  the  cold- 
est weather,  and  if  the  ground  be  kept  covered  with  a 
heavy  mulch  of  salt  hay,  or  straw,  they  can  be  dug  at  any 
season,    and   be   marketed   to    the   best   advantage. 

Mr.  Knox's  Stra  wherry  Exhib- 
ition.—Mr.  Knox  is  great  en  raising  strawberries  and 


is  not  afraid  to  show  how  he  does  it,  so  he  each  year  holds 
an  exhibition,  at  which  the  fruit  can  be  seen  on  the  table, 
or  on  the  vines.  As  Mr.  K.  sends  fruit  to  the  New  York 
market  all  the  way  from  Pittsburgh,  he  wishes  the 
best  package  for  shipping.  Premiums  to  the  amount 
of  $200  are  to  be  awarded  "for  thc.bcst  contrivance  for 
carrying  grapes  and  berries  to  distant  markets."  Par- 
ticulars forwarded  on  application.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  requirements  are,  but  suppose  that  the  baskets 
must  be  big  enough  to  hold  "700"  berries.  The  show 
will  he  held  on  the  17th  of  June  at  Pittsburgh. 

Hoopes'  Evergreens.— This  work  is  be- 
ing rapidly  taken  up  by  nurserymen  and  cultivators, 
and  wc  hope  that  they  will  adopt  its  nomenclature,  as  it 
will  be  a  great  relief  to  purchasers.  To  the  planter  this 
work  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  gives,  without  prej- 
udice, the  experience  of  the  author  with  all  the  new 
evergreens.— There  is  no  work  extant  that  contains  so  full 
an  account  of  these  trees  as  this  does,  and  we  feel  a 
pleasure  iu  presenting  so  much  useful  information,  in 
so  handsome  a  style,  at  the  low  price  of  $3,  by  mail. 

Report  of  the  American  hairy- 
men's  Ass'n. — We  have  received  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Weeks,  of  Verona,  N.  Y.,  the  third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Am.  Dairymen's  Society.  This  institution 
has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  dairy  interests  of  our 
country,  especially  to  the  cheese  makers,  and  the  annual 
reports  form  a  course  of  very  instructive  reading  for  any 
one  interested  iu  the  increased  development  of  our  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  are  almost  indispensable  to  prac- 
tical cheese  manufacturers. 

Trouble  ivithCabbages.-J.  H.Evans, 
Ark.,  has  specks  appear  upon  the  outside  leaves  of  his 
cabbages,  and  the  affection  proceeds  to  the  center.  He 
does  not  state  whether  this  happens  to  the  growing  cab- 
bage, or  after  it  is  stored.  We  have  seen  cabbages  similar- 
ly troubled  that  had  been  stored  in  too  damp  a  cellar,  but 
nothing  like  it  in  the  growing  crop. 

■lot-House  <■  rapes. — S.  D.  Jngraham, 
Brown  Co.,  wishes  to  know  if  hot-house  grapes  can  he 
made  profitable.  That  depends  upou  the  market ;  near  our 
large  cities,  where  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy  people,  who 
will  pay  $2  to  $5  a  pound,  some  of  our  skilful  growers 
make  it  pay,  but  it  would  not  be  a  very  profitable  business 
away  from  such  points,  and  nowhere  in  unskilful  hands. 

Pear  Tree  not  Blooming;. — R.  Middle- 
ton,  West  Philadelphia,  has  a  Vicar  pear  tree,  supposed  to 
be  a  dwarf,  which  does  not  bloom,  though  about  nine 
years  old.  If  it  was  a  dwarf,  it  was  probably  set  so  deep 
that  a  portion  of  the  pear  wood  was  buried,  and  it  has 
thrown  out  roots  and  become  a  standard,  and  does  n't  bear 
because  it  nas  not  yet  attained  its  growth.  Probably 
root-pruning  would  throw  the   tree  into  bearing. 

Papering' on  Outride  US  rick  Walls. 

— "  Dr.  E.  B.,''  Washington  Co.,  111.  We  infer  from  your 
letter  that  you  have  already  plastered  directly  upon  the 
brick  walls  of  your  house.  This  is  wrong  practice.  Yon 
should  have  "furred  out,"  as  the  builders  say— that  is, 
put  up  strips  against  the  bricks,  and  lathed  and  plastered 
upon  them — thus  leaving  a  space  of  free  air  between  the 
wall  and  the  plastering.  The  rooms  would  then  always 
be  dry,  and  warmer  than  otherwise.  If  you  have  plaster- 
ed upon  the  bricks,  you  will  be  troubled  in  cold  weather, 
by  moisture  depositing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall; 
and  in  case  storms  beat  against  the  wall  it  may  wet 
through.  You  can  dry  the  walls  rapidly  by  making  fires, 
and  when  dry  they  may  be  painted  with  good  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  paint.  This  will  prevent  water  from  the  outside 
coming  through,  but  it  will  not  help  the  deposition  of 
water  on  the  inner  side  much,  if  at  all,  and  it  is  this 
chiefly  which  prevents  the  paper  from   holding. 

Agricultural      Editors      of      Daily 

Papers.— It  has  of  late  become  the  fashion  for  daily 
papers  to  have  agricultural  columns,  and  for  these  they 
have  "  Agricultural  Editors."  These  arc  a  variable  lot  ; 
some  of  them  hold  their  places  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
quisites, and  eke  out  their  scanty  pay  by  announcing 
themselves  as  purchasir.g  agents.  Others  are  well  mean- 
ing men,  who  can  write  as  well  ou  one  subject  as  another, 
and  then  again  we  find  one  who  knows  just  what  he  is 
talking  about.  In  the  last  named  class  we  place  Mr.  A. 
S.  Fuller,  who  does  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
matter  tot  the  N.  Y.  Sun.  Mr.  F.  is  no  man  worshipper, 
but  has  a  great  reverence  for  the  truth.  What  seems  to 
him  right,  he  announces  fearlessly.  Of  course,  whatever 
Mr.  F.  does  is  well  done.  We  can  say  that  Mr.  Fuller's 
Department  is  as  good  as  the  others  in  that  excellently 
managed  paper,  and  addtbattheotherdepartments  areas 
good  as  Mr.  Fuller's.  If  our  readers  infer  that  we  consider 
the  Sun  able  altogether,  they  will  not  be  far  wrong. 
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Poiidrette.— J.  Markbam,  Mo.  The  name 
"poudrctte"  is  applied  tonight  soil,  or  the  contents  of 
privy  vaults,  when  dried  and  rendered  nearly  inodorous, 
and  used  as  a  manure.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
mixture  of  fine  peat  or  dust-dry  muck  with  the  material, 
either  daily  as  it  accumulates,  or  by  emptying  the  vaults 
and  conveying  the  semifluid  mass  to  hard  ground  or  board 
floors,  where  it  may  become  partially  dry,  and  when  of 
the  proper  state  of  dryness,  be  mixed  with  fine  dry  muck 
or  other  similar  material ;  good  mellow  soil  will  do,  per- 
haps, equally  well.  This  mixing  must  be  very  thorough, 
and  the  mass  subsequently  dried.  There  is  very  little 
danger  in  applying  poudrette  too  liberally.  As  an  article 
free  from  weed  seeds,  fine,  and  easily  applied  in  drills  and 
hills,  to  field  crops  and  to  garden  vegetables,  it  is  useful ; 
but  as  a  market  fertilizer  its  value  is  almost  invariably 
overestimated.  In  the  sun-drying  of  night  soil  it  is^vell 
worth  while  to  sprinkle  over  it.  whenever  Btirred,  a  good 
dusting  of  plaster,  to  arrest  any  evaporation  of  ammonia. 

Apple  Pomace. — "  A  Subscriber"  has  25 
or  30  loads  of  apple  pomace,  and  wishes  to  use  it  as  ma- 
nure. We  have  no  doubt  of  its  value,  if  properly  com- 
posted with  lime  or  ashes.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
worth  more  than  chip  manure  or  swamp  muck,  but  we 
have  never  tried   it,  though  probably  others  have. 

Clay   a.    Substitute    for    IVIiiclc.     "I. 

K.  C,"  Dover,  Del.  Clay  is  probably  quite  as  good  an 
absorbent  as  muck  or  peat,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
a  free  use  of  it  in  your  compost  heaps.  It  does  not  con- 
tain so  many  elements  of  nutrition  as  muck.  If  your 
lands  are  sandy,  it  might  prove  more  valuable  than  muck 
in  the  compost  heap.  The  clay  will  be  better,  if  kept 
under  cover  and  beateu  up  fine  before  it  is  used. 

Surface    Iflanuriug;. — "A.   H.   L.,"    of 

Stroudsbnrg,  Pa.  The  tendency  of  the  best  practice 
among  farmers  now  is  to  apply  fertilizers  on  or  near  the 
surface.  Top-dressing  with  compost  always  pays.  Fresh 
stable  manures  are  best  applied  on  grass  lands  in  the  fall, 
and  some  think  this  the  best  time  to  manure  for  corn,  to 
be  planted  the  following  spring.  John  Johnston  says: 
"  I  have  used  manure  only  as  a  top-dressing  for  the  last 
26  years,  and  I  do  think  one  load  used  in  that  way  is 
worth  far  more  than  two,  plowed  under  on  our  stiff  land." 

Bone-Dust — How  much  to  the  Hill. 

— UA.  K.,  Jr.,''  Rural  Felicity,  Md.  Three  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre  is  considered  a  good  dressing,  on  pastures 
or  mowing  lands.  If  the  land  is  poor,  more  will  be  need- 
ed for  a  good  crop  of  corn,  say  five  hundred  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Divide  this  by  the  number  of  hills  in  an  acre, 
and  you  will  have  the  quantity  by  weight  for  each  hill. 
Put  this  in  a  small  cup,  and  you  can  determine  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  eye,  how  much  to  put  in  each 
hill,  to  distribute  the  whole  quantity  evenly  over  the 
acre.  It  is  safely  and  economically  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing crop.  Better  results  would  be  realized  the  first  season, 
if  the  bone-dust  were  mixed  with  some  fertilizer,  con- 
taining more  ammonia,  as  Peruvian  guano  or  fish  guano. 

Wood-mold  for  Corn.  —  UA  Young 
Farmer,"  Deckertown,  wishes  to  know  if  the  mold  taken 
from  the  forest  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  corn.  The 
surface  mold  from  the  forest,  made  from  the  decayed 
leaves  of  hard-wood  trees,  contains  all  the  elements  found 
in  the  corn  crop,  and  would  unquestionably  benefit  it. 
We  could  not  tell  whether  the  carting  would  pay,  without 
knowing  the  distance.  Lime  or  ashes  mixed  with  the 
mold  would  be  a  valuable  addition.  Please  report  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  if  account  is  kept  of  expenses. 
Remember  that  you  benefit  one  crop  at  the  expense  of 
another,  if  you  take  the  mold  away  from  growing  timber. 

Plowing'  Bar n -Yards. — "W.  D.,"  Litch- 
field Co.,  Conn.  This  is  of  great  advantage,  if  the  yard 
is  kept  well  stocked  with  muck  or  loam.  The  droppings 
of  the  cows  is  thus  mixed  intimately  with  the  muck,  and 
all  loss  is  prevented.  It  is  uot  quite  so  pleasant  for  the 
milkers  to  walk  on  the  freshly  turned  muck,  but  it  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  compost  usually  made  in  the 
barn-yard.  The  muck  and  the  plowing  are  both  likely  to 
be  undervalued,  at  this  busy  season  of  the  year. 

Can  a  Man  \  fiord  to  Borrow 
Capital  to  Drain  Ills  Farm  ?— "W.  B.,'1  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.  This  is  one  of  the  best  uses  capital 
can  be  put  to,  on  land  that  needs  draining.  And  all  land 
is  of  this  character,  where  water  stands  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface  during  any  part  of  the  spring.  Two  crops 
are  estimated  by  some,  who  have  experience  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  pay  for  the  whole  expense  of  the  operation.  The 
land  is  more  than  doubled  in  value.  The  English  Govern- 


ment now  loans  money  to  farmers  who  wish  to  drain, 
taking  security  on  the  consequently  enhanced  value  of  the 
crops.  This  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  safety 
of  using  capital  for  this  improvement,  for  it  is  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  a  whole  people,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  Any  one  undertaking  this  work  should 
buy  and  study  "Braining  for  Profit  and  Health.'1 

Hop-Growers1  Journal.  —  J.  S.  Ran- 
dolph and  others.  The  Hop-growers'  Journal  had  a  short 
existence    and    was    discontinued     several    years    ago. 

Xhe  Xexas  Farmer, — A  new  paper  with 
this  title  is  issued  at  Henderson,  Texas,  by  W.  K.  Mar- 
shall &  J.  M.  Dodson.  The  editors  apologize  for  the 
mechanical  appearance  of  their  first  issue,  but  they  have 
no  need  to  do  so  for  its  contents.  Besides  a  number  of 
judicious  selections,  there  are  spirited  editorials,  the  tone 
of  which  we  cannot  but  commend.  The  editors  appear  to 
be  sensible  persons,  who  think  that  improving  the  pres- 
ent hour  is  of  more  importance  than  lamenting  over  the 
past.  It  is  good  for  Texas — or,  indeed,  any  State — when 
her  editors  will  give  such  advice  as  follows,  and  will  be 
better  still  when  the  young  men  heed  it:  "Young  men, 
go  to  work !  There  is  no  time  to  idle  now.  You  must 
carve  out  your  own  fortune.  You  have  no  inheritance  on 
which  to  depend.  You  must  reconstruct  your  own  for- 
tunes by  industry,  and  perseverance,  and  toil.  Labor  is 
honorable,  and  the  ignoble  are  those  who  will  not  work. 
Get  you  a  home ; " — and  more  of  like  purport. 

Price  oT  Farm  Land**  In  Mass. — 
"We  notice  in  an  advertising  sheet  the  following  prices 
for  farms,  mostly  in  Worcester  County,  and  near  good 
markets.  One  of  146  acres  for  $3,500  ;  one  of  115  acres, 
$3,300  ;  one  of  75  acres  for  $2,000  ;  one  of  50  for  $S00  :  one 
of  140  for  $4,500;  one  of  100  acres  for  $3,200;  one  of  140 
acres  for  $1,700;  one  of  115  acres  for  $3,200.  These  farms 
generally  have  houses  and  barns  in  tolerably  good  con- 
dition, and  are  within  easy  distance  of  schools,  churches, 
and  rail-road  depots ;  the  buildings  in  some  cases  cost 
all  that  i  s  asked  for  the  farms.  All  the  cheap  lands  are  not 
in  the  South  and  West,  according  to  this  advertisement. 

A  Grade  Alderney.— B.  McFarland,  Del- 
aware County,  has  a  cow  of  this  stock,  that  produced 
in  ten  months  546 *£  pounds  of  butter.  The  average  yield 
of  milk  was  13  quarts  daily.  She  has  given  milk  steadily 
for  three  years.     Can  any  one  give  a  better  record? 

Greasing  Cart  and  Wagon  Wheels. 

—Tallow  is  the  best  article  we  have  ever  tried  for  wooden 
axle-trees.  The  rule  is  a  little,  and  often.  But  little  can 
remain  if  a  large  quantity  is  put  on,  and  the  most  of  it 
is  wasted.  Castor  oil  s  an  excellent  lubricator  for  iron 
and  steel  axles,  and  a  damaged  article  can  frequently 
be  had  at  the  apothecary's,  at  small  cost.  A  teaspoonfnl 
is  enough  for  each  wheel,  and  it  is  folly  to  use  more. 

Cheese    Factories — English   View. 

— John  Bull  objects  to  our  American  cheese  factories,  be- 
cause they  will  deprive  his  wife  and  daughter  of  an 
honorable  and  healthful  employment,  and  by  relieving 
them  from  labor,  lead  to  idleness  and  extravagance. 
Could  they  not  possibly  work  in  the  cheese  factory,  or 
do  any  thing  else  but  make  cheese  in  the  old  way  ? 

Fowls    with     Scabby    JLegs.— G.    M. 

Burnett,  of  111.,  writes:  '"A  sort  of  dry,  scabby  crust, 
fully  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  covers  the  legs  and  toes 
of  some  of  my  chickens,  making  them  stupid  and  lame." 
This  is  the  disease  known  as  "scabby  leg. "  We  know 
of  no  cure.  Soaking  with  warm  water,  and  gentle  rub- 
bing, will  remove  most  of  the  incrustation.  Be  careful 
not  to  rub  or  pull  off  the  scales  so  as  to  cause  bleeding. 
It  usually  accompanies  close  confinement,  and  disappears 
if  the  birds  have  a  free  range  and  access  to  the  soil. 

Xhe    Prevention    €>€    Diseases     in 

Animals.— The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  recently  invited  Professor  Gamgee 
to  deliver  an  address  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  State 
House.  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals. 
The  Professor  alluded  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
maladies  which  were  destroying  over  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  stock  per  annum,  and  pointed  out  that  contag- 
ious diseases,  snch  as  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  hog 
cholera,  and  scab  in  sheep,  often  threatened  and  effected 
the  farmer's  ruin.  He  alluded  to  the  Spanish  Fever, 
which  has  created  such  fear,  wherever  the  trade  in  Texas 
cattle  is  carried  on,  and  indicated  that  the  laws  governing 
the  distribution  of  disease  were  not  unknown.  This 
understanding  enabled  us  with  the  greatest  certainty  to 
prevent  disease.    He  stated  th.at,  contrary  to  universal 


belief,  the  improvements  in  the  herds  of  animals,  pro- 
viding good  shelter,  feeding  well — in  short, high  farming — 
tended  to  the  extermination  of  important  maladies.  If 
so  much  can  be  done  for  ns  by  science,  why  do  we  not 
avail  ourselves  of  it  ?  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
General  Capron,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  so 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  this  question, 
that  some  action  will  soon  be  urged  upon  Congress.  The 
farmers  of  the  country  should  use  their  influence  that 
the  subject  be  not  shelved.  It  is  one  of  vital,  personal 
interest  to  every  farmer.  A  subject  of  greater  importance 
and  urgency  cannot  engage  the  attention  of  our  law-givers. 
The  appalling  statistics  which  General  Capron  can  pre- 
sent, will,  we  are  confident,  rouse  the  people  to  demand 
immediate  action.  "We  have  not  been  trained  to  regard 
the  Government  as  iu  any  degree  responsible  for  the 
existence  or  prevalence  of  disease  among  animals. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  true  relations  of  the  government 
to  the  governed  are  clearly  understood,  this  responsibility 
will  be  placed  where  it  belongs,  and  our  people  are  fast 
waking  up  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  their  govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  dissemination  ©f  information 
concerning  diseases  of  animals,  and  for  the  use  of  *its 
great  powers  in    checking  contagions    and  infections. 

Blens     Fating1     Feathers  Again. — 

E.  C.  Newton  has  tried  feeding  meat  as  a  cure,  without 
success.  We  have  tried  it  with  success,  as  we  supposed. 
J.  H.  Mabbett  gave  a  few  drops  tincture  of  iron  in  the 
water,  fed  meat  with  other  food,  and  removed  the  cock 
whose  feathers  were  particularly  attractive  to  the  hens, 
turning  him  in  with  them  only  an  hour  both  at  even- 
ing and  morning.  Thus  he  apparently  removed  the  dis- 
ease   (or  diseased  appetite)  from  one   of  his  yards. 

Refilling  Sorghum. — The  culture  of  sor- 
ghum for  syrup  has  had  to  combat  prejudices  of  long 
standing  in  favor  of  molasses  from  the  Southern  cane, 
and  of  sugar-house  syrups,  cheapness  being  the  prime 
inducement  to  purchasers  of  sorghum  syrup.  This  has 
had  a  good  market  in  spite  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  more 
or  less  disagreeable,  which  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
move. We  have  always  felt  that  the  one  thing  needed 
to  establish  sorghum  as  a  northern  staple  crop,  was  a 
process  of  easy  and  perfect  refining  and  deodorizing. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a  process  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Clough,  and  is  now  being  intro- 
duced by  a  responsible  company.  Mr.  Clough  has  exhib- 
ited his  simple  and  inexpensive  process  to  us,  and  aston- 
ished us  by  the  complete  and  rapid  removal  of  foreign 
and  disagreeable  flavors,  odors,  and  solid  dirt  of  all  kinds 
from  samples  of  sorghum  syrup.  This  discovery  ap- 
pears to  warrant  the  expectation  of  such  a  revolution  in 
sorghum  syrup  and  sugar  making  as  will  essentially 
and  prosperously  affect  our  farming  interests  everywhere. 

Flat    Culture     for    Corn.  —  "H.    D.," 

Hampton,  X.  J.  Hilling  is  discarded  by  the  best  culti- 
vators. The  plants  will  do  their  own  bracing,  better 
than  you  can  do  it  for  them,  if  you  will  thoroughly  work 
the  soil  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  rain  is  more 
equally  distributed  and  better  retained  with  flat  culture. 

How  Much  Land  to  Support  a 
Family?— "T.  K.  B.,1'  Burlington,  Tt.  Muchness  of 
land  is  a  disease  of  the  American  mind.  "  Ten  Acres 
Enough "  is  a  stumbling  block  and  foolishness.  In 
England  there  are  many  farmers  who  support  large  fami- 
lies on  six  acres,  and  pay  large  rents  into  the  bargain. 
In  Germany  a  farmer  calculates  to  support  his  family  on 
two  acres,  and  get  rich  on  the  other  three  of  his  five-acre 
farm.  None  but  market  gardeners,  in  this  country,  have 
formed  any  adequate  conception  of  the  productiveness 
of  good  land,  when  worked  up  to  its  full  capacity. 

Cultivating  Wheat.- "  B.  V.,"  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  This  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
England,  and  is  one  reason  of  the  large  crops  harvested 
there.  If  the  wheat  is  sown  in  drills,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
pass  a  cultivator,  with  the  teeth  set  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  drills,  between  the  rows.  All  cereal  grains 
would  be  as  much  helped   by  cultivating  as    is  corn. 

'•Wartiye  Caitle." — "A.  L,"  Dutchess  Co. 
There  is  no  distinct  breed  of  this  name.  The  first  im- 
portations to  this  country  were  from  England,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  at  the  South  from  France  and 
Spain.  These  were  taken  of  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice.  They  had  no  common  likeness,  and  have  been 
bred  without  reference  to  forming  a  distinct  breed.  It 
takes  a  great  many  years  of  skillful  breeding  to  form  a 
distinct  race  that  will  perpetuate  its  own  good  qualities. 
We  have  such  races,  or  breeds,  in  the  Short-horns,  the 
Devons,  etc.,  and  a  man  can  find  almost  any  thing  he 
want*  in  an  ox  or  cow  in  some  one  of  these  breeds. 
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The  Noxious  Insects  or  Illinois.— 

First  Annual  Report  by  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  M.  A.,  Acting 
Stan-  Entomologist  "We  should  think  that  the  title 
should  have  been  Active  State  Entomologist.  Wc  be- 
lieve that  the  appointment  is  not  settled  yet  definitely, 
and  Mr.  W.  very  modestly  sign-*  himself  Acting  State 
Entomologist— and  he  is  right,  for  he  has  acted  very 
much  like  one,  and  presented  a  report  of  over  100  pages, 
which  wc  have  only  glanced  at  We  can  gee  that  it  is 
very  characteristic,  by  which  we  mean  that  things  are  put 
in  a  plain  and  forcible  way,  and  that  the  author  says  what 
he  thinks  is  right,  no  matter  how  weighty  may  be  the 
names  iu  opposition  to  him.  This  wc  like,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  get  much  useful  information  from  his  report 
when  we  get  time  to  peruse  it.  In  the  mean  time  we 
congratulate  Mr.  Walsh  and  our  Illinois  friends  upon  hav- 
ing established  a  relation  that  wc  doubt  not  will  be  mu- 
tually beneficial.  When  people  arc  fairly  instructed  as 
to  the  habits  of  insects,  they  will  then  know  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy  and  be  able  to  fight  it.  When  the  peo- 
ple know  these  things,  the  peddlers  of  tree  medicines 
will  meet  with  small  sales.  We  regret  that  Ohio  failed 
to  appoint  a  State  Entomologist.  The  amount  of  his 
salary  for  several  years  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
people  in  one  year  if  he  had  done  nothing  but  take  a 
(.-luster  of  the  eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar  and  gone  from 
town   to  town  and  lectured  on  that  one  insect  alone. 

The    Diana    Hamhnrgli     Grape.— 

This  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomo- 
logieal  Society  at  Rochester  in  1SW.  Wc  have  not  heard 
much  of  it  since,  save  that  the  vine  was  tender.  We  had 
a  vine  of  it  In  an  experimental  collection  of  the  newer 
'  varieties,  pruned  it  last  fall,  and  left  it  unprotected  like 
the  rest.  This  spring  wc  found  it  alive  to  the  last  bud, 
and  more  forward  than  any  other  variety  save  the 
Black  Hawk.  As  far  as  this  goes  it  would  show  this 
variety  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

The  Ives  Grape  Agra  in.— A  gentleman 
writes  us  from  Indian  Hill,  Ohio,  that  our  notice  of  the 
Ives  Grape  in  April  "  has  created  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
not  to  say  indignation  here,  at  the  head-quarters  of  that 
matchless  wine  grape."  Our  statement,  to  which  ex- 
ception is  taken,  is  this :  "  When  we  discuss  quality,  we 
must  put  the  Ives  very  low."  But  our  friend  omits  what 
follows:  "If  it  is  a  question  of  adaptability  to,  and  profit 
iu  particular  localities,  then  it  takes  a  high  rank."  Now 
we  don't  know  how  we  could  put  the  Ives  on  any  fairer 
grounds.  Our  correspondent  will  not  contend  that  as  a 
grape  it  is  equal  to  the  Delaware,  Diana,  or  Catawba. 
But  it  is  a  grape  that  he  can  grow,  and  we  say  by  all 
means  grow  it.  We  have  been  blamed  so  much  in  other 
quarters  for  saying  a  good  word  for  the  Ives,  that  it  seems 
a  little  odd  to  have  one  of  its  friends  "  down  on  us." 
Now  we  say  very  distinctly,  that  while  wc  cannot  rank 
the  Ives  high  for  "quality,"— by  which  we  mean,  in  com- 
parison with  the  grapes  already  named— we  do  think  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  grapes,  and  repeat  what 
we  Bald  in  April :  Grow  the  best  grapes  you  can  ;  if  the 
Ives  is  the  best  grape  yon  can  grow,  let  it  be  the  Ives. 

Sundry  Queries* — J.  Brack,  Miami  Co., 
111.  "  Will  the  crab-apple  answer  for  raising  dwarf  apple 
trees  v"  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  crab-apple," 
as  that  term  is  applied  to  both  wild  and  cultivated  trees. 
The  Paradise  stock  makes  the  most  dwarf  trees.  "Has 
the  Wild  Locust  ever  been  used  for  hedging  with  suc- 
cess J"  If  by  "  Wild  Locust,"  you  mean  the  Honey  Locust, 
or  Three-thorned  Acacia,  a  tree  with  inconspicuous  flow- 
ers and  showy  fruit— not  the  locust  so  valued  for  timber, 
and  with  long  bunches  of  white,  pea-like  flowers— yes.  It 
is  one  of  our  most  valuable  hedge-plants.  "Are  Peach 
trees  grafted  ou  Wild  Plum  secure  against  borers  V— No. 

Peach  Planting  and  Peach  Pros- 
pects In  Maryland.— A  friend  of  ours,  who  has 
gone  into  peach"  culture  in  Maryland,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  appear  to  him 
the  prospects  of  the  crop  in  that  region.  He  is  on  the 
Md.  anil  Del.  U.  It.,  not  far  from  Ridgely  Station  :  "I  have 
had  many  men  and  several  teams,  preparingabout  twenty 
acres  —  fencing,  ploughing,  digging,  etc.,— for  planting 
between  7,000  and  s.uOn  peach  tree*.  I  have  this  number 
here  now,  of  very  fine  trees,  of  I  think  mainly  the  best 
sorts,  to  wit:  Hale's  Early,  (large  proportion);  Troth's 
Early  Red  ;  Early  York  ;  Large  Early  York.  (Honest  John); 
Haines'  Early,  (said  by  some  to  be  same  as  the  preced- 
ing) ;  Crawford's  Early  Melocoton  ;  George  the  Fourth  ; 
Grossc  Mignonne  ;  Crawford's  Late  Melocoton ;  Stump 
the  World  ;  Old  Mixon  Free  ;  Ward's  Late  Free  ;  Smock's 
Late  Free;  Morris' White.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  person, 
to  be  relied  ou,  to  give  me  a  full  list  of  best  market  sorts. 
After  passing  Clayton  and  Smyrna,  in  Delaware,  towns 
not  answering  well  to  the  dignity  of  the  famous  names 
tbey  bear,  I  began  to  see  peach  and  other  fruit   trees 


blooming  finely,  and  giving  present  promiee  of  doing  all 
that  trees  can  towards  an  ample  supply  of  the  market. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundant  bloom  all  along  the  road 
I  traveled,  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  I  have  heard  a  few 
express  doubts  of  a  good  crop.  But  I  have  examined  for 
myself,  and  cannot  donbt  there  will  be  as  many  peaches 
on  almost  every  tree  of  adequate  age  as  it  can  well  hold. 
I  think  there  are  promising  germs  of  peaches  in  five  out 
of  six  of  the  blossoms  ;  and  these  will  be  found  more 
than  the  trees  can  well  mature.  I  admired  many  of 
the  peach  orchards  I  saw— some  very  large — by  the 
wayside  or  near,  and  obviously  under  good  care  and 
culture.  Some  appeared  quite  otherwise,  yet  even 
they  are  this  j'car  struggling  to  exhibit  a  fair  amount  of 
fruit.  I  observed  one  large  orchard  of  small  peach  trees, 
averaging,  I  should  think,  but  about  five  or  six  feet  high, 
with  compact,  symmetrical  heads,  all  blooming  beautiful- 
ly. It  was  doubtless  in  good  hands,  and  if  I  may  speak 
of  a  peach  tree's  purpose,  every  tree  designed  to  reward 
well  the  care  bestowed  upon  it." 

Raising*  Seedling  Strawberries* — 

Those  who  wish  togo  into  the  difficult  matter  of  crossing 
and  hybridizing  are  referred  to  the  special  works  upon 
the  subject.  On  this  point  we  may  remark  that  we  have 
Utile  confidence  in  many  of  the  alleged  crosses,  as  the 
operation  is  attended  by  difficulties  and  requires  the  ut- 
most care.  The  fact  is,  our  best  varieties  have  in  them 
such  a  variety  of  blood,  so  to  speak,  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  any  thing  tbey  may  do  from  seed,  even  when 
self-fertilized.  In  raising  seedlings,  select  the  finest  ber- 
ries from  the  most  productive  plauts,  crash  them  with 
dry  sand  enough  to  separate  all  the  seeds,  and  sow  the 
sand  and  seeds  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  in  a  shady  place, 
or  in  boxes  of  earth  where  they  can  be  properly  shaded 
and  watered.  It  is  better  to  sow  the  seeds  aB  soon  as 
ripe,  but  if  desired  to  keep  them,  until  the  next  spring, 
the  berries  may  be  crushed,  the  seeds  washed  out,  dried, 
and  kept  like  other  seeds.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
a  light,  rich  soil;  they  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  after  sowing,  and  make  good-sized  plants  before 
winter.  Those  in  boxes  should  be  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  proper 
attention  to  watering  and  shading  given  all  through  their 
early  growth.  The  first  winter,  the  seedling  plants  should 
be  protected  by  a  covering  of  leaves  or  litter.  Fruit  is 
borne  the  second  year  sometimes,  but  generally  the  third. 
Blackberries,  raspberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  may  be 
sown  in  the  same  manner  as  strawberries. 

Hemloelc    for    Hedges.  —  "M."     You 

have  answered  your  own  question,  and  place  a  just  esti- 
mate upon  the  hemlock.  The  trouble  is  that  young  trees 
from  the  forest  are  not  sure  to  live.  They  should  have  a 
year's  probation  in  a  nursery  row,  which  should  be  nat- 
urally or  artificially  shaded.  The  young  hemlock  trees 
that  live  through  the  first  year  with  this  treatment  can 
be  used  for  a  hedge  or  screen  with  confidence. 

Grubs  iuuin. — Geo.  W.  Dodge,  Bureau 
Co.,  111.,  thinks  that  Mrs.  Chapellemith,  whose  observa- 
tions we  gave  in  April  last,  is  wrong  in  her  charges 
against  the  Tumble-bug.  He  says:  "The  Tumble-bug 
deposits  but  one  egg  iu  each  ball,  and  the  young  only 
emerges  as  a  perfect  beetle,  the  manure  serving  as  food  for 
the  grub  until  it  changes  into  the  pupa  form.  There  is 
no  donbt  whatever  about  this,  as  we  have  opened  them 
in  all  stages  of  development.  If  Margaret  Chappcllsmith 
will  open  some  of  the  balls  a  few  weeks  after  they  are 
buried,  I  think  she  will  find  some  less  than  'seventy1 
grubs,  and  I  hope  she  will  no  longer  blame  the  poor 
Tumble-bug  for  hiding  his  ball  in  her  strawberry  bed, 
rather  than  leave  it  in  the  manure  heap,  or  bury  it  in  the 
hard  path."  This  is  a  matter  of  observation  which  can 
be  readily  decided.  Wc  find  in  our  European  exchanges 
many  articles  concerning  the  larva  of  their  Cockchafer, 
which  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  our  white  grub,  the 
larva  of  our  May-beetle.  All  applications  to  the  soil  in 
the  way  of  special  manures  arc  found  to  be  worthless  as 
far  as  the  destruction  of  the  grub  goes,  and  it  is  found  to 
pay,  even  in  field  crops,  where  these  pests  abound,  to 
employ  children  to  follow  the  plow  and  hand-pick  them. 

Toad  Shelters.— "  B.  II.,"  Milton,  Pa.  The 
gardener  has  no  better  friend  than  the  toad.  He  loves  in- 
sects, and  will  devour  a  multitude  of  them.  lie  wants 
no  better  shelter  than  a  board  raised  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  ground,  by  putting  small  stones  or  blocks  underneath. 
Here  he  can  have  his  coveted  retreat,  and  digest  bogs, 
when  he  has  caught  enough  to  stock  his  larder. 

A  Southern  Item.— With  an  increasing 
Southern  subscription,  we  get  many  Southern  letters. 
Wc  cannot  print  all  of  them,  yet  we  trust  our  friends  will 
not  feel  that  we  are  unmindful  of  their  favors.  Now,  here 
is  a  note  from  Memphis.  Tenn.,  which,  even  in  June,  is 
enough  to  make  those  of  us  who  live  farther  north,  envi- 


ous of  the  enjoyments  of  the  writer.  "Kent"  writes 
as  follows:  "This  latitude  is  about  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  a  beautiful  evergreen,  with 
its  large,  glossy  leaf,  and  its  magnificent,  yet  delicate 
white,  fragrant  blossom,— almost  too  fragrant— and  quite 
too  frail  for  a  touch,  as  that  causes  it  to  change  its  color 
very  soon  to  reddish  brown;  so  that  it  is  difficult  of 
transportation.  The  mildness  and  brevity  of  winter  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  flowers;  the  earlier  ones,  as 
the  Crocns  and  the  Hyacinth,  being  looked  for  to  open  in 
Feb.,  while  the  roses  continue  on  nearly  or  quite  through 
Dec.  in  the  open  air.  Of  course,  the  interval  can  be  filled 
with  a  variety  of  beauty,  and  of  luscious  fruits.  We  are 
having  green  peas  from  our  open  gardens  ;  had  radishes 
20th  March  ;  strawberries  and  new  potatoes  in  market, 
from  New  Orleans.  Last  year  '  we  '  had  strawberries  the 
8th  of  May;  dewberries  10th  of  June.  Some  of  our  most 
successful  transplanting  of  shrubbery  was  done  in  Jan.  ; 
but  these  early  'fits'  have  their  drawbacks,  as  tbey  start 
out  vegetation  too  early— as  in  the  case  of  the  strawberry — 
the  first  blooms  having  been  blighted,  both  this  year  and 
laet,  by  the  cold  weather.  Last  year  fruit  was  mostly  a 
failure  from  this  cause.  Fruit  prospects  at  present 
arc  good.  On  the  whole,  this  region  holds  out  its  full 
share  of  encouragement,  both  from  soil  and  climate." 

ITIedieinal  Plants. — Iu  many  ports  of  the 
country  people  are  very  properly  looking  about  for  new 
fields  of  industry,  and  among  many  letters  we  have  a 
number  asking  about  the  production  of  drugs,  such  as 
Opium,  Rhubarb,  etc.  With  every  desire  that  our  coun- 
try shall  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  articles  that  it. 
consumes,  we  caimot  bold  out  any  strong  inducement  in 
the  way  of  raising  drugs,  and  for  this  reason  :  The  value 
of  drugs  is  governed  much  by  climate  and  soil.  The 
same  Rhubarb  which  in  Asia  will  produce  a  valuable  root 
will  here  produce  a  worthless  one.  The  common  Ib-mp. 
which  no  one  here  suspects  of  any  medicinal  effects— 
though  it  sometimes  suddenly  terminates  life— in  India 
produces  a  gnm  which  is  one  of  the  powerful  articles  of 
the  materia  medica.  Foxglove  (Digitalis)  in  cultivation 
is  about  worthless,  while  in  its  native  localities  it  is 
a  most  potent  drug.  Now,  to  all  those  who  have  written 
us  upon  these  matters  wc  must  say  that  the  thing  is  too 
uncertain  to  allow  of  any  investment.  It  presents  an  ex- 
cellent field  for  experiment,  but  no  drug  raising  that  we 
can  at  present  think  of  promises  as  a  speculation.  We 
are  sometimes  asked  about  our  native  drugs,  such  a3 
Bloodroot,  Mandrake,  etc.  These  are  consumed  iu  large 
quantities,  and  in  the  apothecaries'  stores  have  a  high 
price,  but  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  West,  where 
these  things  are  gathered,  knows  that  the  store-keepers 
get  them  "in  trade"  at  a  ridiculously  small  price. 

Crooked  Lake  Ciione.— The  great  vine- 
yard region  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  upon  Crooked 
Lake.  We  used  to  get  our  best  grapes  from  Crooked 
Lake.  Valuable  experience  and  words  of  wisdom  used 
to  come  from  the  borders  of  that  beautiful  but  crooked 
sheet  of  water.  But  Crooked  Lake  is  no  more.  It  has 
not  dried  up,  nor  has  the  bottom  fallen  out,  but  it  has 
had  its  name  changed  to  the  aboriginal  Keuka.— May  its 
vines  bear  as  abundantly,  may  its  fruits  be  as  luscious, 
may  its  people  be  as  hospitable  and  as  happy,  and — they 
can't  help  it  with  all  their  Indian-ooity — may  the  lake 
be  as  crooked  as  ever,  even  if  it  is  called  by  a  new  name, 
which  everybody  will  be  sure  to  confound  with  Cayuga. 

•    l*rof»a£'at  ing;  from  <*reen  1-Vood.— 

A.  Wilder,  Dc  Kalb  Co.,  111.  We  can  only  understand 
your  question  as  referring  to  the  propagation  of  grapes, 
raspberries,  etc.,  from  greenwood,  i.  c.,  the  young  growth 
of  this  spring.  We  cannot  advise  you  to  try  it  unless 
you  have  a  suitable  propagating  house  ;  it  will  be  of 
no  use,  as  a  general  thing,  to  attempt  it  in  the  open  air. 

Information  Wanted. — Will  any  of  our 
friends  who  have  well-tested  recipes  for  dyeing — espe- 
cially for  carpet  warps— please  give  them.  Red  and  green 
are  the  colors  most  asked  for,  and  we  would  like  plain 
directions,  with  the  quantity  of  material*  required  for  a 
given  weight  of  stuff.  Will  "  A  Subscriber."  at  Brooks- 
ton,  tell  us  bow  she  colors  her  materials  for  rag  carpet ! 

Mowing;    Tlarliiues — The  l>eeisioii 

of  Paris.— John  A.  Fellows  asks:  "Will  you  please 
inform  me  and  many  others  who  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  through  the  columns  of  the  Agriculturist,  which 
Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines  did  take  the  premiums 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S67.  Several  claim  this  honor, 
and  we  desire  to  know  the  truth  from  disinterested  par- 
tics."—  Answer:  Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Der- 
by, U.  S.  Agent,  we  have  received  the  "  Official  Catalogue 
of  the  Products  of  the  United  States  of  America,  exhibit- 
ed at  Paris  iu  1867,"  etc.,  printed  in  English,  French,  and 
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German.  It  appears  that  there  were  five  American -built 
machines  entered— three  mowers  and  reapers,  one  mower, 
and  one  reaper.  These  were  entered  by  C.  II.  McCormick, 
Chicago ;  Clipper  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co., 
New  York  ;  W.  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine 
Co.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.;  J.  G.  Perry,  Kingston,  R.  L, 
(Mower);  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  New  York,  (Reaper). 
The  prizes  awarded  were  a  Gold  Medal  to  McCormick,  a 
Gold  Medal  to  the  W.  A.  Wood  Co.,  and  a  Bronze  Medal 
to  Perry.  The  decision  of  Paris  in  1S6T  is  not  an  "  apple 
of  discord'1 — for  though  important  and  creditable  to 
those  concerned,  yet  no  decision  is  given  concerning  the 
rival  claims  of  tho  two  machines,  which,  as  wo  under- 
stand it,  divide  public  favor  in  Europe,  and  the  decision 
certainly  will  have  very  little  influence  in  favor  of  these 
machines  or  against  their  competitors  here,  and  which 
were  not  represented  in  Paris.  The  two  parties  who 
take  gold  medals  are  the  only  American  Mower  and 
Reaper  manufacturers  who  have  made  especial  efforts  to 
secure  an  European  Market  for  their  machines— having 
for  years  had  agents  there,  having  there  taken  out 
numerous  patents,  aud  having  put  themselves  promi- 
nently before  the    European    public    in  various  ways. 

Weigli  your  Milk.  —  "G.  R.,"  Orange 
County.  "Three  pailfuls  a  day,"  is  a  very  indefinite 
statement,  and  may  mean  twenty-five,  or  thirty-five  quarts, 
beer  measure.  In  all  statements  of  the  yield  of  milk,  it 
is  best  to  give  the  weight.  Accurate  knowledge  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  dairyman.  He  should  know  just 
how  much  each  cow  gives  in  the  flush  feed  *>f  summer, 
that  he  may  determine  what  cows  it  will  pay  to  keep,  and 
what  should  be  turned  off  in  the  fall  for  beef.  With  a  set 
of  Family  Scales  in  the  milk-room,  a  pail  may  be  weigh- 
ed in  a  second,  and  the  result  noted  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose.  Weighing,  too,  everyday,  would  enable  one 
to  determine  whether  extra  feed  paid.  The  farmer  might 
get  rid  of  guess  work,  and  know  just  what  he  was  about. 

SelfWIiBking-  Cows.  —  The  importance 
of  stopping  at  the  very  beginning  any  tendency  in  a  cow 
to  suck  herself,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  habit,  once 
fixed,  is  an  exceedingly  great  disadvantage,  and  such 
cows,  occurring  near  cities,  usually  "tic  up"  at  some 
milk  stable  where  they  are  kept  constantly  tied.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Conkling  recommends  the  occasional  application  of  a 
solution  of  aloes  to  the  cow's  teaU,  and  says  its  efficiency 
la  confirmed  iu  his  own  experience.  '•  R.  W.,"  of 
Ingersoll,  recom- 
mends a  simple  bit 
of  board  inserted 
in  the  nose,  as 
shown  in  the  en- 
graving. An  oval 
hole,  3  inches  long 
and  2  inches  wide, 
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die  of  the  long 
fcide,  and  near  the 
edge  of  a4x6xp8- 
Inch  oak  board ; 
then  the  thin  side, 
which  should  bo 
aboutsc  inch  wide, 
is  cut  out  just 
enough  to  allow 
the  broad,  gristly 
nose  to  be  crowded  through.  The  hole  must  be  large 
enough  to  fit  loosely,  and  the  ends  which  enter  the  nostrils 
rounded  so  as  not  to  scrape  or  hurt  the  skin.  The  appli- 
cation of  aloes  might  cure  a  case  taken  early,  but  we  are 
confident  it  would  not  help  an  inveterate  sucker.  The 
other  contrivance  does  not  prevent  eating;  and,  though 
we  think  it  would  stop  most  cows  sucking,  yet,  applied 
to  one  of  some  ingenuity  and  with  long  teats,  we  doubt  its 
efficiency.  Wo  give  the  explanation  and  engraving  be- 
cause the  cure  is  so  easily  applied,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
of  avail  in  many  cases.  In  case  the  nose-jewel  should  be 
caught  in  any  thing,  it  would  probably  tear  out,  or  one 
side  would  split  off,  and  the  cow  get  no  serious  harm. 

Fish  Ponds. — Dr.  A.  Thomburg,  Georgia. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  your  making  fish  multiply,  if 
your  springs  are  copious  enough  to  keep  the  water  running 
through  the  summer.  The  pond  would  be  too  small  for 
salmon,  and  probably  too  warm  in  summer  for  trout. 
Stock  with  the  best  fish  in  your  neighborhood.  One 
kind  is  enough.      See  Dr.   Garlick  on  Fish  Breeding. 

What  Calves  to  Raise. — "Dairyman," 
Norwalk,  Conn.  We  find  the  large  milk  producers  for  the 
supply  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
raising  their  own  cows.  They  may  cost  a  little  more,  but 
they  more  than  pay  for  the  expense,  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk  they  yield.  The  difference  between 
au  average  and   an  extra  milker  is  fully  ©ne  thousand 


quarts  of  milk  in  a  season,  worth  sixty  dollars,  or  half 
the  price  of  an  extra  cow.  The  calves  to  raise  are  the 
heifers  of  your  best  milkers,  sired  by  a  thorough-bred 
bull  of  good  milking  stock.  This  matter  is  so  well  un- 
derstood, that  dairymen,  who  have  their  eye-teeth  cat, 
will  give  any  reasonable  price  for  a  cow  who  has  such  a 
pedigree.  It  is  satisfactory  and  profitable  to  raise  one's 
own  cows,  and  see  the  steady  improvement  of  the  breed. 

Artificial  Manure  for  Corn  in  Ohio. 

—  An  Ohio  writer  asks:  "Will  it  pay  to  use  concentrat- 
ed manure  of  any  kind  on  corn,  on  strong  clay  loam? 
If  I  could  raise  enough  more  corn  to  pay  for  such  manure 
I  would  use  it,  for  I  like  to  raise  good  crops,  even  if  it 
pays  no  better.  And  the  next  crops  would  be  likely  to 
pay."  That  is  the  right  feeling.  If  twenty  dollars  worth 
of  manure  will  give  you  twenty  dollars  worth  of  extra 
crop,  it  will  pay  well.  The  land  will  be  cleaner,  and  the 
extra  crop  enables  you  to  make  an  extra  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, and  there  is  scarcely  any  concentrated  manure  (we 
think  of  none,  except  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia)  that  does  not  leave  something  in  the  ground 
for  the  next  crop.  The  trouble,  however,  is  to  get  a 
manure  that  will  pay  on  corn  the  firet  year.  We  have 
never  yet  found  such  a  manure.  Plaster,  at  $5  a  ton,  will 
pay  on  com,  and  this  is  the  only  concentrated  manure 
that  has  paid  us,  on  ordinary  Western  New  York  land. 
Bone-dust,  if  genuine,  will  pay  well  in  two  or  three 
crops,  provided  you  can  get  it  for  $20  or  $25  per  ton. 

Mutton  as  Manure.— "M.  S.  H.,"  of 
Wan-en,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  have  you  advise 
me  what  to  do  with  a  few  loads  of  the  remains  of  sheep, 
that  were  butchered  here  last  fall  for  their  hides  and 
tallow.  After  the  tallow  was  taken  out,  the  soap  makers 
took  what  they  conld  get.  and  now  the  remains,  bones, 
flesh,  and  ashes,  are  all  mixed  up  together.  Is  it  worth 
drawing  three  miles,  and  if  so,  how  can  I  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage  on  our  soil,  which  is  a  strong  clay  loam  ?"  We 
would  spread  the  leached  ashes  and  the  finer  portions  of 
the  animal  remains  on  grass  land.  The  solid  animal 
matter,  if  there  is  any,  we  would  break  up  and  make  into 
a  compost  with  muck,  or  soil  of  any  kind.  Turn  it  two 
or  three  times,  and  by  next  fall  it  will  make  a  capital  top- 
dressing  for  grass,  or  excellent  mannre  for  wheat  land. 

Goats   as   Milkers.  —  " C  S.,"  Westerly, 

R.  I.  Any  of  your  Irish  fellow-citizens  would  inform  you 
that  goats' milk  is  exceedingly  wholesome,  and  raised  at 
much  less  cost  than  that  of  the  cow.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  the  goat  is  its  lawless  habits,  when  allowed  its 
freedom.  If  kept  tethered,  as  it  may  easily  be,  it  is  as 
orderly  as  the  horse  or  cow.  It  will  eat  much  herbage 
that  is  rejected  by  the  larger  animals,  and  may  be  of  great 
serviee  in  clearing  np  brush  pastures,  aud  destroying 
briers  and  Canada  thistles.  A  good  animal  will  yield 
from  two  to  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  ten  months 
in  the  year.  The  milk  is  much  nsed  in  Europe,  and  is 
considered  more  wholesome  than  that  of  the  cow. 

Xlie    True  Way    to  Enrich    Land, 

except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  is  to  depend  on 
home  resources.  Along  the  sea-coast  we  can  use  fish 
manure,  or  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate,  etc. ;  but  in 
the  interior,  say  for  instance  on  a  "  strong  clay  loam  "  in 
Ohio,  it  will  not  pay  to  send  corn  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
Atlantic  cities,  and  take  back  manures  to  grow  it  with. 
Feed  the  grain  on  the  farm,  and  send  us  nothing  but  beef, 
pork,  wool,  etc.  On  such  a  soil,  "  tillage  is  manure." 
Cultivate  the  corn  thoroughly.  Consider  it  a  summer- 
fallow  crop.  Decrease  the  area  of  grain  crops,  and  in- 
crease the  area  of  clover.  Never  sow  a  wheat  crop,  or 
barley,  or  oats,  without  seeding  it  down  with  clover,  even 
if  it  is  to  lie  but  one  year.  Plow  under  the  clover,  or  feed 
it  out  on  the  farm,  and  do  your  best  to  make  "  Ohio  oil- 
cake" become  a  very  scarce  article  in  the  English  market. 

Profits  of  Egg  Raising*. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  k*A.  P.  N.,1'  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  an  account 
of  his  poultry  yard,  which  we  must  abbreviate,  in  order 
to  find  room  both  for  it  and  for  the  lessons  winch  it 
teaches.  The  account  extends  from  February  to  Decem- 
ber, 1S67.  Two  hundred  fowls,  fifteen  of  which  were 
cockerels,  were  kept.  The  egg  account  runs  from  1305  in 
February,  worth  $60,  and  3S43  in  March,  worth  $100,  to 
6S6  in  December,  worth  $34.30.  The  greatest  number  laid 
in  any  one  month  was  in  March,  above  stated  ;  the  least 
in  November,  655.  The  greatest  number  of  eggs  laid  in 
one  day  was  117 ;  the  least,  14.  The  price  of  fresh  eggs, 
received  during  the  period  named,  was  from  35  cents  to  60 
cents  a  dozen.  No  day  of  the  eleven  months  passed  with- 
out some  eggs  being  produced;  and  no  month  passed  with- 
out the  production  of  eggs,  the  value  of  which  exceeded 
the  cost  of  feed  consumed.  The  principal  feed  was  wheat 
screenings,  corn,  and  pork-scraps.  The  fowls  were  fed 
as  much  grain  as  they  would  cat  up  clean,  twice  a  day  ; 
and  were  supplied  with  lime  and  cracked  oyster  shells, 


and  ranged  together  over  an  acre  of  ground.  They  were 
housed  in  three  separate  apartments,  not  well  construct- 
ed, offering'  cold  comfort  only  in^bleak  winter  weather; 
with  properly  constructed  and  warm  apartments  one-third 
more  eggs  might  have  been  laid  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, November,  and  December.  Mr.  N.  says,  he  would 
warn  every  one  not  to  engage  in  this  business  on  a  large 
scale,  without  experience  and  a  taste  for  it,  in  other 
words,  a  delight  for  it,  greater  than  forauy  other  pursuit ; 
for  the  constant  care  and  persevering  attention  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  will  be  given  by  only  a  few  persons. 
The  great  profit  of  egg  raising  lies  in  having  the  hens 
lay  when  the  market  price  for  eggs  is  high.  To  seenre 
this,  a  good  portion  of  the  hens  should  be  young.  Liberal 
feeding  is  absolutely  essential.  Animal  food  should  bo 
accessible  summer  and  winter ;  and  pork-scraps  is  as  good 
an  article  as  can  be  generally  obtained.  Warm,  light 
quarters  in  winter  are  essential   also   to  success. 

Shape  of  Trout  B*on«Is.— u  Salmo" 
writes  :  "It  is  mnch  the  best  plan  to  build  trout  ponds 
long  and  comparatively  narrow.  Trout  brooks  in  their 
natural  state  do  not  shape  themselves  into  broad  squares 
or  circles,  in  which  three -fourths  of  the  water  is  nearly 
stagnant,  like  some  of  the  artificial  ponds  that  we  see. 
It  is  a  pretty  safe  principle,  we  know,  to  imitate  nature  as 
closely  as  possible  in  our  artificial  cultivation  of  natural 
products,  and  this  principle  is  certainly  never  more  true 
than  in  its  application  to  fish  culture.  I  would  therefore 
recommend,as  the  result  of  l>oth  reflection  and  experience, 
to  build  trout  ponds  long  and  narrow— say  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  rod  by  4 — so  that  there  may  be  something  likor 
a  current  flowing  directly  through,  and  that  the  trout 
may  know  whether  they  are  heading  up  stream  or  not." 

Grindstone  for  .^loniiig-  Irlacliine 
Knives.— It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  grind  mowing 
machine    kuiyes   on   a  ^^ 

common  grind-stone,  yet  f       ''-"^W 

one  may  be  easily  dress- 
ed so  as  to  be  very  con- 
venient for  this  purpose, 
and  yet  not  seriously  in- 
jured for  most  other 
nses.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  shows  a 
stone  which  has  had  the 
original  edges  taken  off 
and  brought  to  a  V-shap- 
ed edge,  giving  two 
grinding  faces.  The  ex- 
act angle  between  these 
faces  is  immaterial  ;  one 
of  45  degrees  is  conven- 
ient. Care  must  be  taken 

not  to  grind  too  much  on  the  edge  of  the  stone,  or  it  win 
soon  be  ronnded  off  and  the  angle  will  be  lost.  The  best 
stones  for  this  purpose  are  rather  narrow  ones,  of  a  firm 
but  not  hard  texture,  with  sharp  grit,  and  of  even  quality. 
Be  careful  in  grinding  not  to  widen  the  bevel  of  tho 
knives,  as  this  gives  a  weaker  edge,  dulling  quicker,  and 
more  liable  to  injury  from  striking  stones  or  6ticks. 

MarketFairs.-'A  M.S.,"  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  These  fairs  are  as  much  needed  in  this  country  as 
in  England,  and  would  be  productive  of  quite  as  great 
benefit,  both  to  seller  and  purchaser.  Private  sales  give 
the  speculator  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  producer, 
lie  studies  the  crop  prospects,  which  are  much  better 
known  in  the  centers  of  trade  than  in  any  limited  agri- 
cultural district.  A  market  fair  in  every  couuty  or  con- 
venient local  center  would  bring  a  large  number  of  buy- 
ers and  sellers  together,  and  enable  men  to  compare 
views,  and  fix  fair  prices.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  append  sales  to  the  annual  fairs  of  agricultural 
societies,  but  very  little  dependence  is  yet  placed  upon 
these  occasions  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 
Where  there  arc  permanent  fair  ground*,  and  buildings 
for  the  protection  of  stock  and  other  farm  products,  the 
most  expensive  preparation  for  a  fair  is  already  made. 

Chester    White    Swine.- "H.  T.  S," 

Angola,  N.  Y.  If  we  take  the  popular  vote  upon  the  best 
swine  for  farmers1  use,  it  is  unquestionably  in  favor  of 
the  Chester  Whites.  At  the  great  State  fairs  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  last  fall,  there  were 
more  of  this  breed  in  the  pens,  than  of  all  others 
united.  At  Pittsburg  the  only  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  in  the  pigpens  was  Chester  Whites.  They  are  well- 
proportioned  animals,  grow  rapidly,  and  make  excellent 
pork.  Whether  they  will  make  more  pork  out  of  a  given 
quantity  of  food  than  the  Snffblks  is  a  question  we  should 
like  to  see  decided  by  accurate  experiments.  Many  breed- 
ers prefer  the  Suffolks,  but  the  popular  verdict  is  as  we 
have  stated.  The  Chester  Whites  are  widely  distributed, 
and  animals  for  breeding  can  be  had  at  moderate  prices. 
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Channel  Island  Cattle, 

In  making  a  collection  of  pictures  to  illus- 
trate for  our  readers  the  cattle  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  we  found  so  great  a  variety  among 
them,  yet  such  characteristic  specimens,  that  we 
cannot  drop  the  subject  without  exhibiting  two 

more  engravings  of  _ 

them.  One  is  a  ma- 
ture cow,  taken  in  a 
strikingly  beautiful 
attitude.  We  fear 
our  artist  will  long 
try  in  vain  to  pro- 
cure a  similarly  spir- 
ited "pose"  in  the 
animals  which  he 
photographs  for  us. 
There  is  the  obvious 
difficulty  in  taking 
cattl  e  and  .sheep,  that 
it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  them 
take  a  position  to 
show  their  good 
points  and  not  look 
stupid  and  devoid  of 
animation.  This  en- 
graving comes  very 
near  to  perfectly  sat- 
isfying us,  and  cer- 
tainly is  the  best 
wood  cut  of  a  cow 

we  ever  saw.  The  cut  of  the  Guernsey  cow  pub- 
lished last  month  is  its  equal  in  every  thing  but 
vivacity,  and  this  was  gained  in  the  present  case 
by  letting  the  cow's  calf  gambol  on  the  grass  plot 
at  the  rear  of  the  photographer.  Her  owner,  Mr. 
Edward  Howe,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  writes:  "  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  engraving  is  a  great 
success  and  a  very  true  likeness  of  the  cow. 
Diana  is  seven  years  old,  a  very  dark  fawn  col- 
or, with  a  beautifully  developed  udder  of  a  rare 
yellow  color.  She  is  of  imported  stock ;  her 
dam,  '  Miss  Fannie,' 
and  sire,  '  the  Bryee 
bull,'  were  both  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Win. 
Redmond."  The 
heifer  "Hoey"  was 
tfl-o  years  old  last 
June  (the  photo- 
graph was  taken  in 
August).  Her  owner, 
Mr.  James  P.  Swain, 
says :  "  She  was  sired 
by  Col.  It.  Hoe's  im- 
ported bull  Saturn, 
dam  Lap  Horn,  im- 
ported by  the  late 
Thos.  Richardson. 
Both  parents  were 
from  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  The  bull 
was  chosen  for  his 
beauty,  and  the  cow 
selected  (out  of  near- 
ly one  hundred  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson) for  her  milk- 
ing qualities,  and  was  about  the  roughest  speci- 
men of  a  cow  I    ever  saw   of   any  breed." 


at  any  rate,  putting  a  mortgage  upon  the  soil, 
which  will  probably  never  be  taken  up.  The 
mortgage  may  be  removed  by  the  purchase  of 
more  manure,  or  its  equivalent ;  but  every  year 
manure  grows  more  and  more  valuable,  and  the 
temptation  never  to  restore  it,  greater.  To  the 
farmer  the  manure  pile  is  his  working  capital. 


JERSEY  COW   "DIANA,"    SEVEN  TEAKS   OLD. 

The  Management  of  Worn-out  Pastures. 

It  is  a  very  good  pasture  that  will  carry  a  cow 
or  a  bullock  to  the  acre,  through  the  season, 
and  this  might  oftener  be  done  than  it  is,  on 
lands  naturally  good  for  grass.  Instead  of  this, 
we  have,  in  most  parts  of  the  grazing  districts, 
pastures  not  half  so  productive,  and  in  many 
parts  five  acres  will  not  support  a  cow  through 
the  summer.  The  cows  are  frequently  turned 
in  on  or  before  the  first  of  May,  before  the  grass 


Selling  Manure.— The  farmer  who  sells 
manure  off  his  place,  sells  his  children's  birth- 
right. It  may  be  necessary,  to  support  their 
lives ;  if  so,  well.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  obtain  money  for  some  pressing  need  ;  if  so, 
it  would  be  better,  probably,  to  sell  land.    It  is, 
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is  well  started,  and  it  is  kept  close-cropped  all 
through  the  season.  In  time  of  drouth  there  is 
no  relief  for  the  pastures.  Many  of  the  grass 
plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  as  one  can  see 
by  examining  the  sod.  The  cows  are  kept  in 
yards  at  night,  and  most  of  their  manure  is  lost 
to  the  pasture.  Few  of  the  grasses  have  any 
chance  to  go  to  seed  ;  and  when  winter  comes, 
there  is  no  covering  for  the  roots.    Here  are 


four  causes  of  deterioration — pulling  up  by  the 
roots,  and  preventing  seeding,  mulching,  and 
manuring.  No  soil  can  possibly  stand  this 
treatment  for  a  long  course  of  years  without  in- 
jury, and  very  good  lands  may  become  so  ex- 
hausted that  it  will  take  years  of  rest  to  recov- 
er them  without  the  aid  of  man.  Pastures  may 
be  brought  up  very 
rapidly  with  suffi- 
cient expense,  but 
the  question  for  the 
farmer  is,how  to  ren- 
ovate old  pastures 
economically,  and 
maintain  them  in  a 
condition  of  produc- 
tiveness. Old  past- 
ures that  have  car- 
ried a  good  stock  of 
cattle  for  many 
years,  and  at  once 
begin  to  fail,  usually 
need  phosphates  in 
the  soil,  and  these 
are  best  supplied  by 
using  bone-dust  or 
some  of  the  phos- 
phatic guanos.  Cows 
fed  on  these  pastures 
will  frequently  inti- 
mate this  lack  in  the 
soil  by  gnawing  on 
bones,  and  some- 
times they  become  actually  diseased  because 
phosphoric  acid  — that  indispensable  ingredient 
both  to  plants  and  animals — has  been  removed 
from  the  land.  Sowing  some  kinds  of  grass 
seed  is  often  very  important,  and  so  great  is  the 
benefit  of  clover,  that  it  will  usually  pay  to  buy 
both  red  and  white  clover  seed.  If  the  hay 
from  an  old  natural  meadow  free  from  weeds, 
and  yielding  a  notable  variety  of  grasses,  be 
placed  by  itself  so  that  the  seed  may  be  collected 
after  the  mow  is  empty,  no  mixture  of  grass 
seed  can  be  better; 
otherwise,  it  would 
probably  be  well  to 
obtain  in  addition  to 
both  the  kinds  of 
clover,  the  seed  of 
red-top  and  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass.call- 
cd  June  grass  at  the 
East.  White  clover 
will  often  come  in 
abundantly  after 
sowing  plaster,  and 
100  pounds  of  plas- 
ter to  the  acre  will 
greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  both  the 
red  and  white  on  al- 
most any  soil.  It  is 
not  necessary  to 
plow  the  land,  al- 
though often  a  thor- 
ough harrowing  is 
useful.  The  sowing 
of  grass  seed  with 
Whatever  manure 
may  be  applied,  and  bushing  it  in,  is  suffi- 
cient. Wood  ashes  is  often  one  of  the  cheap- 
est and  best  dressings.  On  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils,  muck  or  peat  that  has  been  weathered  a 
year,  twenty  cords  to  the  acre,  would  give 
good  grass.  Compost,  yard  and  stable  manure, 
are  always  good  for  such  lands,  and  will  always 
pay,  if  made  upon  the  farm,  and  certainly  some 
kind  of  top-dressing  should  be  used  to  give  the 
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young  clover  and  grass  a  good  start.  Finally, 
give  the  land  a  chance  to  recover,  and  the  grass- 
es time  to  become  well  established.  They  will 
seed  abundantly,  and  the  whole  ground  will  be- 
come well  stocked  with  all  the  varieties  that 
you  have  sown,  and  others  will  fast  work  in. 
Then  in  the  following  years  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overstock.  Short  grass  is  damaged 
both  by  drouth  and  freezing.  Give  ample 
time  in  the  fall  for  a  covering  to  grow  and  pro- 
tect the  roots.  Pastures  for  cows  and  grow- 
ing cattle  need  occasional  top-dressings  of  yard 
manure,  bones,  and  ashes,  to  keep  up  their  fer- 
tility, while  those  fed  by  bullocks  or  sheen,  and 
occasionally  plastered,  will  grow  better  from 
year  to  year.  In  milk,  and  in  the  frames  of  cat- 
tle raised  upon  the  land,  large  quantities  of  the 
material  of  which  bones  chiefly  consist  are  re- 
moved— while  in  the  production  of  fat  and  wool 
no  such  exhausting  tax  is  laid  upon  the  soil. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  54. 


"Nineteen  acres  of  potatoes,  200  bushels  per 
acre,  and  $1.25  per  bushel,  would  bring  $1,750." 
This  is  a  very  simple  sum  in  arithmetic.  Had  I 
made  such  a  calculation  last  summer  and  acted 
upon  it,  I  might  have  had  to  pay  an  income  tax  ! 
I  had  nineteen  acres  of  potatoes,  and  I  sold  them 
this  spring  for  $1.25  per  bushel.  The  only 
trouble  is,  I  did  not  have  200  bushels  per  acre. 
"Why?"  The  common  answer  would  be, 
"owing  to  the  dry  weather."  The  true  au- 
swer  would  be,  "poor  farming," — and  this 
arises  in  a  good  degree  from  want  of  faith  in 
manure  and  good  culture.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  $500  judiciously  spent  would  have  put 
$2,000  ill  my  pocket.  It  costs  little  more  to 
plant  and  dig  a  crop  of  potatoes  that  yields  200 
bushels  per  acre  than  one  that  yields  only  75 
bushels.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  good  farming,  as  compared  with 
poor  farming,  will  pay  so  well  as  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  How  long  this  state 
of  things  will  last, it  is  notsafe  to  predict.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  as  high  as  at  present. 
It  is  not  healthy.  What  farmers  want  is  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  their  labor,  and  capi- 
tal, and  skill.  Doubtless  we  shall  have  a  change, 
sooner  or  later;  and  prices  may  go  as  much  be- 
low the  true  standard  as  they  are  now  above  it. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  indications  are  that  we 
shall  never  see  as  low  a  range  of  prices  for 
farm  produce  as  before  the  war.  At  all  events, 
I  am  confident  that  those  farmers  who  make  an 
effort  to  clean  and  enrich  their  land  will  in  the 
end  make  the  most  money.  And  the  prospects 
are  that  they  will  not  have  as  long  to  wait  for 
returns  as  is  generally  supposed. 

An  unwillingness  to  wait  is  one  cause  of  poor 
farming.  I  know  a  young  man  whose  father 
has  640  acres  of  land  in  Iowa,  that  he  offers  to 
give  him  if  he  will  work  it.  He  proposes  to  go 
out  there  this  summer,  and  "  put  in  200  acres  of 
wheat,  and  then  return  and  spend  the  winter  in 
Rochester."  If  he  does,  he  will  know  more 
about  fuming  in  a  year  or  two  than  he  does 
now.  A  few  days  since  I  asked  a  gentleman 
who  commenced  life  poor  and  who  is  now 
reputed  to  be  worth  several  millions,  how  he 
made  his  money:  "  I  looked  ten  years  ahead," 
he  replied.  This  same  man  has  a  beautiful 
farm,  and  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Short-horns 
in  the  State.  With  a  bank  account  good  for  a 
million,  most  men  when  they  commenced  farm- 
ing would  put  up  a  grand  house  and  a  "  model 
barn."     Not  so  Mr.  Farseeiug.     He  looked  "ten 


years  ahead,"  and  commenced  at  once  to  im- 
prove his  land  arid  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
splendid  herd  of  cattle.  I  know  another  gen- 
tleman who  has  a  fine  farm,- an  elegant  house, 
and  splendid  buildings,  and  takes  great  pleasure 
therein;  but,  said  he,  mournfully,  "I  have  not  a 
son  or  a  daughter  that  will  stay  at  home.  They 
all  leave  me,  and  it  is  rare  that  one  of  them 
spends  a  night  in  the  house.  They  care  nothing 
for  farming."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Farsee- 
ing's  son  takes  charge  of  the  farm  and  attends 
personally  to  the  cattle,  and  is  as  enthusiastic 
about  farming  as  the  father  himself.  And  as 
we  were  going  to  look  at  the  cattle,  young 
Ezra,  the  grandson,  left  his  swing  in  the  grove 
ko  come  too,  and  his  father  lifted  him  on  the 
broad  back  of  as  fine  a  Short-horn  cow  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  and  there  he  sat  as  proud 
and  as  ftappy  as  one  could  wish  even  a  child  to 
be.  And  grandpa,  too.  was  as  happy  for  the 
moment  as  though  he  was  as  poor  as  myself.  I 
do  not  respect  a  man  merely  for  his  wealth,  but 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  man  who,  like  the  one 
referred  to,  habitually  looks  ten  years  ahead, 
and  lives  and  arts  for  the  good  of  his  race. 
This  same  man,  having  an  acre  or  two  of  waste 
laud  on  the  firm,  basset  it  out  with  oaks,  white 
ash,  English  elm,  and  other  valuable  trees.  His 
pear  orchard  contaiits  a  few  dwarf  trees,  but 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  standards.  He  was 
willing  to  wait;  and  he  has  not  waited  in  vain, 
for  already  one  of  his  standard  Seckel  trees 
bears  ten  bushels  of  pears  a  year. 

I  believe  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  tree  planting  on 
hilly  land.  We  hive  swamps  enoii  U  gr  iwiag 
up  with  setfortd-growtfe  soft  woo  1.  Imt.  that  is 
not  what  we  want.  Such  land,  if  drained, 
would  be  more  profitable  in  grass,  and  thus  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the 
healthiness  of  the  country.  But  in  many  sec- 
tions there  is  considerable  dry  land  too  poor  or 
too  hilly  to  plow  or  pasture  with  advantage,  that 
i;  would  pay  to  fence  and  plant  with  firest 
trees.  The  late  Duke  of  Atholl  planted  over 
ten  thousand  acres  of  such  land  in  Scotland, 
with  larches,  besides  many  acres  of  firs  and  other 
trees.  And  it  is  said  that  the  timber  from  these 
trees,  if  now  brought  to  the  hammer,  would  sell 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ! 

Ton  should  not  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
our  path-masters.  They  are  useful  men.  We 
have  too  few  holidays.  Farmers,  it  is  said,  live 
isolated  lives,  and  any  opportunity  should  be 
improved  that  calls  them  together.  Working 
on  the  road  once  a  year  is  asocial  reunion.  The 
young  men  perform  feats  of  strength  and  skill, 
and  the  old  men  talk  of  the  deeds  of  other  days. 
And,  on  the  whole,  these  gatherings  do  very 
little  harm.  The  road,  such  is  our  splendid  cli- 
mate, is  injured  far  less  than  one  would  expect. 
The  holes  they  scrape  out  on  the  sides  fill  up 
again  in  a  few  years,  and  I  never  knew  of  any 
one  being  drowned  in  them.  The  cows,  too,  I 
have  observed,  seem  to  prefer  to  wade  through 
the  water  rather  thaii  travel  on  the  road.  These 
holes  are  generally  scraped  down  to  the  clay, 
and  the  bottom  is  consequently  tolerably  firm. 
This  advantage  would  be  lost  if  the  ditch  was 
cut  level  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water.  These 
firm,  clay  spots  would  have  to  be  thrown  out. 
The  water,  too,  would  pass  off  so  quickly  that 
instead  of  standing  on  the  sides  of  the  road  it 
would  flood  the  fields  and  make  it  necessary  to 
clean  out  the  ditches  and  water-courses.  Is  it 
not  a  great  deal  better  to  let  the  water  soak 


away  gradually?  In  our  dry,  hot  climate  it  will 
all  disappear,  except  in  a  few  spots,  by  the  -1th 
of  July.  It  will  not  do  to  have  firm,  dry  roads 
in  the  country.  It  would  ruin  the  Doctors. 
The  women  would  walk  out  every  day  and 
soon  know  more  about  what  was  doing,  and 
what  was  not  done,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
neighborhood,  than  their  husbands.  Even  now, 
some  of.  them  want  the  grass  mown  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  weeds  pulled  out  of  the 
walks,  and  they  want  to  send  to  Vick  for  posy 
seeds,  and  a  hot-bed  must  be  made,  and  they 
talk  about  asparagus  and  cauliflowers.  Now, 
Sir,  if  they  can  get  about  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  without  having  to  crawl  on  the  fences,  I 
would  like  to  know  where  this  thing  is  going  to 
end  ?  Let  your  wife  see  a  bed  of  hyacinths  in 
flower,  and  she'll  want  just  such  a  bed  herself 
next  spring— and  what's  more,  she'll  have  it. 
Then  the  women  will  be  changing  seeds  and 
plants,  and  at  night  it  will  be,  "John,  after  you 
have  smoked  your  pipe,  instead  of  going  to  the 
corners,  wont  you  just  dig  a  place  for  some  flow- 
ers I  got  to-day  ?  They  will  spoil  unless  they 
are  set  out  at  once."  And  you'll  have  to  stay 
at  home  and  do  it.  You  think  you  wont,  but 
you  will.  Better  nip  the  thing  in  the  bud.  Be 
careful  who  you  elect  path-master.  If  he  should 
only  take  it  into  his  head  that  instead  of  scrap- 
ing dirt  on  to  the  low,  wet  places  on  the  road, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
underneatli,  the  evils  I  have  spoken  of  will 
come  upon  us.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  even, 
that  farmers'  sons  would  polish  their  boots. 
And  then  the  next  proposition  would  be  to  have 
the  buildings  all  spouted  and  drains  cut  to  carry 
off  the  water,  so  that  the  young  gentlemen  could 
feed  the  pigs  and  do  other  chores  about  the  farm 
without  turning  up  the  legs  of  their  pantaloons. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  Ohio  to- 
day, asking  for  advice,  which,  as  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  oftlife  case, 
it  is  not  safe  to  give.  He  says :  "  I  was  a  farm- 
er's son  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  1>c  born 
poor.  I  stayed  on  the  farm  until  I  was  17  years 
old,  and  then  went  to  a  trade.  My  first  earn- 
ings were  scrupulously  laid  aside  to  purchase 
tin'  farm  where  I  now  reside.  It  contains  103 
acres.  I  am  in  my  fiftieth  year,  and  failing 
health  and  the  impossibility  of  hiring  skilled 
labor  make  things  go  quite  slipshod.  Have 
two  sons,  the  eldest  in  college,  the  other  too 
weakly  to  labor.  My  wife's  health  is  too  poor 
to  have  the  family  increased  by  work  hands. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  selling  out,  but  how 
shall  we  manage  ?" 

A  man  is  just  in  his  prime  at  fifty,  and  should 
have  as  good  health  on  a  farm  as  in  a  city  or 
village.  If  he  has  property  enough  to  live  on 
without  work,  and  if  he  understands  farming 
and  likes  it,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  sell  and 
move  into  the  city ;  and  if  he  has  not,  the  ques- 
tion for  him  to  decide  is,  whether  he  can  do  bet- 
ter at  some  other  business.  If  he  has  doubts 
on  this  point,  better  stay  on  the  farm.  Put  up 
a  small  tenant  house.  This  is  far  cheaper  and 
better  than  boarding  men  in  the  family.  Take 
the  general  direction  of  the  farm,  keep  things  in 
order,  do  light  work,  attend  to  the  stock.  In 
this  way  a  man  who  understands  farming  can 
often  earn  or  save  more  money  than  he  could  by 
going  into  the  field  to  plow.  Farmers  do  not 
realize  how  much  they  get  in  the  shape  of  house 
rent,  fuel,  fruit,  vegetables,  pork,  lard,  milk,  but- 
ter, eggs,  etc.  Everything  is  now  so  high  that 
people  of  moderate  means  have  hard  work  to 
get  along  in  the  cities.     If  a  man  is  on  a  farm 
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and  doing  well,  he  bad  better  stay  -where  lie  is  ; 
and  if  lie  is  not  doing  well,  let  hint  "consider 
his  ways."  i.  e..  let  him  tit  Ooinx  and  look  the 
matter  honestly  in  the  face  and  ascertain  where 
the  fault  lies.  A  little  self-examination  takes 
the  conceit  out  of  a  man,  and  real  humility  is  the 
parent  of  good  resolutions,  and  leads  to  success. 
Oue  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  this 
i  was  a  city  man — I  think  a  painter — 
who  saved  a  little  money,  and  bought,  twenty  or 
mure  yean  ago,  a  pieceof  so-thought  poor,  sandy 
land,  that  the  timber  had  all  been  cut  from.  He 
paid  about  $500  for  one  hundred  acres.  It  is 
now  worth  $20,000.  When  he  went  on  to  the 
farm,  his  health  was  poor,  and  be  has  never  been 
what  is  called  a  "hard- working  man,"  but  he 
attended  closely  to  his  business.  lie  has  a  tool- 
bouse,  and  a  place  for  everything,  and  keeps 
everything  in  its  place.  Everything  in  and 
around  the  house  and  barns  is  as  neat  as  a  pin, 
and  order  and  system  pervade  all  his  opera- 
tions. It  was  thought  when  he  bought  the  land 
that  it  wTas  "barren."  He  found,  however,  that 
it  would  grow  clover,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  plowing  under  clover  made  the 
land  rich  enough  to  produce  anything  he  liked 
to  sow  or  plant.  I  need  hardly  say  he  bad  a 
good  wife, — one  that  interested  herself  in  farm- 
ing operations,  and  was  not  continually  longing 
to  get  back  to  the  city. 

I  never  understood,  till  the  other  day,  why 

farmers  on  hilly  land  do  not  irrigate  their  mead- 
ows. I  was  walking  over  a  farm  on  the  borders 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  There  was  a  little  stream 
running  through  it.  "For  fifty  dollars,"  I  said, 
"that  stream  might  be  made  to  irrigate  ten 
acres  of  land."  "That  is  true,"  replied  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  "but  when  you  want  to  ir- 
rigate, the  water  is  not  there;  it  dries  up  in  the 
summer."  "  That  is  of  no  consequence,"  I  re- 
plied, "it  is  here  now,  and  the  early  spring  and 
late  fall  is  the  time  to  irrigate  in  this  country." 
On  further  conversation  it  appeared  that  he 
thought  the  object  of  irrigation  was  to  furnish 
water  to  the  plants  during  dry  weather.  And 
he  believed  this  was  the  common  opinion.  If 
so,  it  accounts  fir  the  fact  that  so  few  farmers 
adopt  the  practice,  even  when  the  land  might 
be  Hooded  at  a  mere  nominal  expense.  Of 
course,  streams  which  dry  up  will  only  make 
"  catch  meadows,"  but  even  in  cases  where  you 
can  only  flood  the  land  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  spring,  the  benefit  is  very  great.  Jt  will  give 
yon  a  good  bite  of  grass  three  weeks  or  a  mouth 
earlier  than  where  it  is  not  irrigated  ;  and  in  a 
spring  like  this,  when  if  a  man  had'  had  good 
gras3  butter  in  April,  he  could  have  got  7.5  cents 
a  pound  for  it,  early  feed  is  a  great  object.  Those 
who  raise  early  lambs  for  the  butcher  can  also  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  such  food  for  the  ewes. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  a  poor  horse.  I 
have  one  that  has  been  on  this  farm,  or  some 
other,  for  about  twenty-five  years.  He  has  been 
a  good  horse  in  his  day,  and  I  can  hardly  make 
up  my  mind  to  give  him  half  a  pound  of  laud- 
anum, and  let  him  rest  from  his  labors.  Ain't 
yet  I  am  sure  I  could  not  invest  a  dollar  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  He  eats  just  as  much  as  one  that 
does  more  than  double  the  work.  It  costs  at  least 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  keep  a  horse,  and 
it  is  far  better  to  pay  four  or  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  good  team  than  take  a  poor  one  for 
nothing.  Man  and  team,  counting  s\ 
harness,  etc.,  cost  about  $'300  a  yaar.  Am  I 
who  does  not  know  that  a  good  team  will  do 
from  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  a  poor  one? 

Farmers,  as  a   general    rule,  keep   too  many 


horses.  In  old  times,  when  hay  was  wort  h  only 
$5.00  a  ton,  and  oats  25  cents  a  bushel,  it  might 
pay  better  to  keep  an  extra  team  than  to  hire 
an  extra  man.  But  who  can  now  afford  to  let 
a  team  lie  idle,  while  the  teamster  is  hoeing 
corn  or  planting  potatoes?  With  proper  man- 
agement the  requisite  number  of  horses  can  be 
profitably  employed  on  the  farm  throughout  the 
season.  Of  course,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  let 
a  horse  run  to  pasture  a  few  weeks,  but  that  is 
another  question.  To  let  him  lie  idle  merely 
because  you  want  the  teamster  to  do  work  that 
another  man  could  be  hired  to  do  for  $1.50  a 
day,  is  poor  economy.  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
who  study  these  matters  closely,  say  each  team 
and  man  costs  them  §4  a  day. 

There  arc  few  things  which  annoy  me  more 
than  being  obliged  in  cultivating  corn  or  potatoes 
to  go  twice  in  a  row.  A  strong  horse  and  a  good 
steel-tooth  cultivator  will  do  almost  M  the  work 
as  well  going  through  the  row  the  first  time,  as 
by  coming  back  in  the  same  row.  All  that  one 
gains  is  in  being  able,  when  the  rows  are  not  ab- 
solutely straight,  to  get  nearer  the  hills  of  corn. 
The  same  object,  however,  might  be  attained 
by  going  only  once  in  a  row,  and  keeping  the 
cultivator  the  first  time  through,  close  to  the 
right  hand  hills,  and  the  second  time  through, 
a  few  days  later,  to  the  left  hand.  Or,  what 
would  be  better  still,  keep  always  to  the  right 
hand,  but  commence  the  second  lime  through 
at  the  top  of  the  field,  instead  of  the  bottom. 
In  this  way  the  cultivator  would  run  the  second 
time,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  first. 
In  this  way  the  hills  can  be  "dressed  out"  just 
as  well  as  by  going  twice  in  a  row,  and  the  land 
gets  an  extra  cultivating,  or  what  is  equivalent 
to  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  myself  un- 
derstood. The  object  of  cultivating  is  to  kill 
weeds,  and  enrich  the  land  by  exposing  the 
particles  of  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere.  Now 
no  one  will  contend,  that  if  we  should  run  a 
cultivator  up  and  down  the  row  eight  times  in 
one  day,  it  would  kill  as  many  weeds  or  ex- 
pose as  many  different  particles  of  the  soil  to 
the  atmosphere,  as  if  we  cultivated  the  land 
eight  times,  once  a  week  for  two  months.  We 
should  cultivate  just  as  much  in  the  one  ease  as 
the  other,  but  the  effect  would  be  very  different. 
If  only  a  day  apart,  or  even  half  a  day,  so  far 
as  enriching  the  land  is  concerned,  two  culti- 
vatings  are  better  than  one,  twice  in  a  row. 

Do  I  think  it  would  pay  to  cultivate  corn  once 
a  week  for  two  months?  I  am  sure  it  does  on 
my  land,  especially  if  in  making  up  the  estimate 
the  following  crop  is  taken  into  consideration. 


More  About  Beans. 


After  the  article  on  Bean  Culture  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  number,  was  in  type,  we  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  a  farmer  in  whose 
judgment  we  place  great  confidence,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following : 

"  With  a  goo  1  yield  the  price  may  b8  very  low 
next  winter.  We  have  known  beans  sold  for 
75  cents  a  bushel,  that  would  now  bring  $5.00. 
At  $2.00  a  bushel,  beans  are  a  profitable  crop  to 
raise.  They  are  planted  after  all  other  - 
work  is  done,  and  gathered  in  time  to  permit 
the  land  to  be  sown  to  winter  wheat.  If  the 
land  i-  in  good  condition  and  the  crop  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  twenty  bushels  per  acre 
may  be  expected  in  an  ordinary  season,  and 
thirty  bushels  if  the  season  is  favorable. 

The  impression  that  beaus  do  best  on  poor 


land  is  a  mistake.  When  the  country  was  new 
and  the  land  rich,  there  may  have  been  some 
truth  in  this  idea,  but  that  time  is  past.  On 
dry  upland  (and  beans  should  be  planted  on  no 
other)  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  soil  that  is  too 
rich.  The  crop  lias  such  a  short  season  to  grow 
in  that  it  is  essential  to  have  an  abundance  of 
plant-food  immediately  available  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  roots.  Another  mistake, 
equally  common,  is  in  not  keeping  the  land 
clean.  We  know  a  farmer  who  planted  five 
acres  of  beans.  lie  hoed  half  an  acre,  and 
then,  other  work  pressing,  gave  up  the  job. 
The  weeds  soon  smothered  the  crop,  and  he 
had  more  beans  from  the  half  acre  that  was 
hoed  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  field.  We 
have  seen  a  twenty-acre  field  of  beans  so  full  of 
weeds  that  in  the  latter  part  of  July  not  a  single 
beau  could  be  seen  from  the  road.  They  were 
there,  however,  and  were  finally  harvested,  and 
bringing  a  high  price,  paid  a  fair  profit.  Had 
they  been  properly  cultivated  and  hoed,  tliey 
would  have  almost  paid  for  the  land.  As  it 
was,  the  farmer  said  he  should  raise  no  more 
beans  because  '  it  was  such  an  awful  job  to  pull 
them.'  To  pull  beans  from  among  thistles  is, 
indeed,  unpleasant  work,  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  beans.  On  clean  land,  beaus  can 
be  pulled  for  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  acre. 

Beans  are  generally  planted  on  sod  ground. 
But  if  the  land  is  clean  they  do  equally  well  on 
corn  stubble  or  other  plowed  land.  Some  of 
the  best  crops  we  have  ever  seen  were  grown 
by  nurserymen  on  land  that  had  been  cultivated 
for  several  years  with  young  trees.  A  good  ro- 
tation is  to  plow  up  an  old  sod,  plant  corn,  and 
the  next  year  plant  beans,  and  then  wheat.  If 
the  corn  is  heavily  manured  and  thoroughly 
cultivated,  the  land  will  be  in  good  order  for 
beans.  If  it  can  be  plowed  early  in  the  spring 
and  again  just  before  planting,  say  the  first  week 
in  June,  and  the  beans  are  cultivated  once  a 
week  for  a  month,  and  once  or  twice  afterwards, 
the  land  will  be  as  clean  and  the  wheat  nearly 
as  good  as  if  summer-fallowed.  When  beans 
are  raised  on  an  extensive  scale,  they  are  sown 
with  a  drill.  There  are  several  Excellent  beau 
planters  that  do  the  work  expeditiously  and 
well.  The  drills  are  about  thirty  inches  apart, 
and  the  seed  is  dropped  in  bills  a  foot  apart  in 
the  rows,  with  four  or  five  beans  in  a  bill.  It 
takes  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  according  to  the  size  of  the  beans." 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  for  Feeding. 

Cotton  seed  cake  meal,  now  to  be  found  in  our 
markets,  is  the  residue  left  after  pressing  the  oil 
from  the  cotton  seed,  ground  for  feed.  The  cotton 
seed  as  it  comes  from  the  gins,  is  covered  with  a 
hull  or  shell,  which  in  the  upland  variety  is 
clothed  with  a  short  down  of  cotton  fiber.  The 
seed  makes  more  and  better  oil,  and  better  feed, 
if  it  is  deprived  of  this  hull ;  nevertheless,  there 
is,  nr  has  been,  considerable  seed  pressed  which 
has  not  been  tuns  decorticated.  There  are  sev- 
eral patented  processes  fortius  hulling  or  de- 
cortication. After  pressing,  the  cake  is  ground 
Tor  feed  as  we  find  it,  and  sold  at  considerably 
lower  prices  than  those  of  linseed  cake  and 
meal.  Its  actual  value  for  feeding  purposes  is 
considerably  higher.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in 
a  report  made  to  the  Connecticut  Stale  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  1S57.  sa  i  seed 
cake  is  much  richer  in  oil  and  albuminous  mat- 
ters than  the  linseed  cake.  Three  pounds  of  the 
cotton  seed  cake  are  equivalent  to  four  of  lin- 
seed cake  of  average  quality.     The  value  of  the 
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article  as  a  manure  is  obviously  very  consider- 
able. Tbe  dung  of  cattle  fed  upon  it  will  be 
greatly  richer,  both  in  nitrogen  and  phosphates, 
than  that  of  animals  fed  on  hay  alone.  Where 
stock  is  kept,  probably  the  best  manuer  of  using 
this  cake  as  a  fertilizer  is  to  feed  it  to  the  cattle, 
and  carefully  apply  the  manure  they  furnish. 
In  this  way,  whatever  is  not  economized  as  fat 
or  flesh  will  be  available  as  manure." 

Wc  have  tested  in  the  manger  the  soundness 
of  these  views  from  the  laboratory,  and  have  no 
doubt  of  their  correctness.  "We  overcame  a 
prejudice  in  using  the  meal  for  feeding  milch 
cows,  and  found  it  a  very  valuable  article.  All 
animals  will  not  eat  it  at  first.  If  it  is  not  rel- 
ished at  once,  it  may  be  mixed  in  small  quanti- 
ties with  corn  meal,  and  sprinkled  with  it  over 
cut  feed.  The  most  reluctant  animal  will  soon 
come  to  eat  it  greedily.  We  would  use  the  meal 
in  connection  with  both  roots  and  hay  in  the 
winter,  feeding  not  more  than  four  quarts  a  day. 
It  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  feed  it  to  young 
calves  while  living  in  part  upon  milk.  There 
are  well-attested  cases  upon  record  of  its  having 
killed  them.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  preparation  of  the  meal,  we  are 
not  able  to  say.  It  is  well  for  stock  raisers  to  be 
cautious.  It  is  a  safe  article  for  cows,  increases 
the  flow  of  milk,  and  keeps  them  in  good  con- 
dition. It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  kinds  of 
fodder  in  producing  manure  rich  in  nitrogen. 
As  the  value  of  manure  depends  mainly  upon 
the  food  from  which  it  is  made,  farmers  ought 
to  look  a  good  deal  more  sharply  at  this  matter 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 

Sod  Fences— Their  Utility. 

The  sod  fences  of  Ireland  are  famous, — and 
the  hedge  and  ditch  are  met  with  throughout 
England.  The  moist  nature  of  the  climate  has 
much  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  these  fences 
in  permanence  and  beauty.  In  this  country  sod 
fences  will  last  many  years  in  moist  ground, 
but  severe  drouths  will  brown  them,  frosts  will 
crack  them  where  the  grass  dies  out,  and  weeds 
will  be  found,  we  fear,  in  many  places  more 
hardy  than  grass.  Nevertheless,  sod  fences 
have  their  uses  with  us.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  putting  a  fence  across  a  swamp  ;  sheep  will 
go  over  them  with  ease,  but  they  should  never 
be  pastured  in  low,  wet  land.  Where  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  timber  they  may  be  used  to 
advantage;  and  made  broad  on  the  top  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  hedge  of  thorn  locust,  even  sheep 
will  not  pass  them.  In  response  to  a  request 
published  a  few  months  since,  Mr.  A.  J.  San- 
born, of  Ogle  Co.,  111.,  sends  the  Agriculturist 
an  account   of  his    experience,  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  twenty- 
eight  years  and  have  helped  build  some  sod 
fence,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  more  built  by 


others.  The  best  is  made  in  this  way :  The 
ground  is  laid  off  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  strip 
six  feet  wide  in  the  centre.  The  sods  are  cut 
with  a  spade  from  the  three-foot  strips  on  each 
side  so  that  they  will  match  and  make  a  facing 
for  the  bank  or  fence.    [Pig.  1  represents  a  sec- 


tion of  the  ditches  and  wall.]  First  a  row  of 
sods  is  set  six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch 
on  each  side,  being  backed  with  earth,  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Then  fill  in  between,  and  when 
the  filling  is  higli  enough,  lay  another  row  of 
sods.  When  it  is  done,  the  wall  will  (or  should) 
be  five  feet  on  the  base,  three  feet  high,  measured 
on  the  slope,  and  three  feet  across  the  top. 
Each  ditch  will  be  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one 


Fi^-.  2. — sod  fence. 

foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  perpendicular  depth.  Such  a  fence  will  last  a 
good  many  years,  and  is  the  nicest  place  for 
lambs  to  play  upon  I  ever  saw,  and  the  great- 
est nuisance  that  ever  was  in  a  neighborhood." 
"J.  McL.,"  of  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  says  that  an 
excellent  and  lasting  fence  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows :  (Figure  2  shows  this  plan  in  section.) 
"  If  a  wall  three  feet  high  is  required,  which  is 
equal  to  a  fence  five  feet  high,  stake  out  lines 
five  feet  wide  for  the  wall,  and  four  feet  for  the 
ditch.  First  cut  all  the  sods  four  inches  wide 
where  the  ditch  is  to  be,  for  a  rod  in  length, 
and  lay  them  where  the  wall  will  be  made. 
Then  lay  them  up  on  each  side  like  brick,  break- 
ing joints,  and  at  the  same  time  filling  in  behind 
and  between  the  two  rows,  or  successive  layers 
of  sods.  The  earth  must  be  trodden  and  pound- 
ed hard,  and  the  sods  settled  firmly  to  their 
place  by  strong  raps  with  the  broad  side  of  the 
spade.  The  sides  must  slope  at  such  an  angle 
that  the  wall  will  be  three  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
When  the  sods  are  all  used  up,  more  must  be 
pared  from  the  meadows  adjacent,  and  the  wall 
thus  raised  to  the  desired  hight.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  earth  in  the  ditch  to  make  the  wall. 
The  top  should  be  left  fiat,  so  that  the  rain  will 
soak  in,  and  if  the  filling  settles,  as  it  probably 
will,  more  earth  may  be  taken  from  the  ditch  to 
fill  it  up  level.  If  laid  solid  it  will  not  give 
much,  and  the  sods  may  be  fastened  by  pins  a 
foot  long,cut  from  brush, as  showu  in  the  section." 


The  Cotton  Moth. 


In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  December 
last,  appeared  a  valuable  article  from  "T.  A.," 
of  Washington  Co.,  Texas,  on  the  Cotton  Moth. 
One  or  two  errors  crept  into  it,  and  in  pointing 
them  out  the  author  mentions  some  other  valu- 
able facts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  article  the 
entomologist  Sat  is  called  Jay,  and  in  the  last 
paragraph,  where  the  author  advocates  the  use  of 
Cresylic  soap  "  in  solution,  for  the  prevention 
of  the  ravages  of  the  cotton  worm,"  and  reports 
the  results  of  some  experiments  which  Mr.  A. 
urged  planters  to  make,  it  should  read:  "Many 
did  so  (experimented),  but  with  a  simple  watery 
mixture  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  And  almost 
every  experimenter  made  the  same  report, '  If  the 
mixture  is  used  in  sufficient  strength  to  kill  the 
worm  it  also  destroys  the  leaf  of  the  plant.'  " 
"  As  printed,"  Mr.  A.  says,  "  it  makes  me  do 
great  injustice  to  the  valuable  compound  I  used ; 
which  will  not  destroy  the  leaf,  if  used  in  such 


solution  as  can  be  distributed  over  the  plant.  I 
find  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  acid  will 
combine  with  water,  so  that,  when  applied  to 
plants,  (and  so  it  is  with  petroleum),  the  water 
runs  off  the  glossy  surface  of  the  leaf;  but  the 
acid  adheres  to  the  leaf,  in  its  full  strength,  and 
destroys  it.  The  solution  of  the  saponaceous 
compound   (cresylic    soap)  clings  to  the     leaf. 

"In  confirmation  of  my  belief  as  to  the  hyber- 
nation of  this  insect,  I  found  a  health}',  active 
moth  in  an  enclosed  gallery  of  my  house, 
about  ten  days  ago,  after  several  killing  frosts. 

"We  are  having  a  trying  winter  on  stock,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  are  dying.  No  hay 
or  rough  feed,  of  an}'  amount,  was  saved  last 
fall,  except  by  white  labor.  And  ■with  everything 
devolving  upon  us,  the  quantity  saved  was  very 
limited.  The  Migratory  Locusts,  of  which  I  sent 
specimens,  ate  up  a  great  part  of  the  green  pas- 
turage. The  '  Prickley  Mesquit'  of  Texas 
alone  escaped,  and  that  only  partially.  Of  the 
myriads  of  eggs  deposited — and  of  which,  too, 
you  had  specimens — I  cannot  now  find  a  trace. 
Destroyed,  I  think,  by  the  severe  freezes. 
Sheep  have  suffered  greatly — the  more  as  they 
are  all  more  or  less  fearfully  infested  with  scab 
and  other  insects." 


Wolf-teeth  in  Horses. 

We  notice  occasionally  in  agricultural  papers, 
and  find  not  infrequent  mention  in  our  corre- 
spondence, something  about  wolf-teeth  as  affect- 
ing the  sight  of  horses.  This  is  an  ancient  prej- 
udice and  entirely  without  foundation  in  fact. 
The  name  wolf-teeth  is  given  to  small,  super- 
numerary   teeth,    which     occur    occasionally 


WOLF-TEETH. 

in  the  mouths  of  horses,  and  are  situated  com- 
monly in  the  upper  jaw,  but  sometimes  in  the 
lower,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
just  in  front  of  the  first  grinding  tooth.  They 
are  most  usually  noticed  in  the  mouths  of  colts, 
and  when  the  permanent  teeth  come  are  almost 
invariably  crowded  out,  and  thus  shed  are  not 
renewed.  Sometimes  the  root  of  one  of  the 
milk  teeth  is  not  absorbed  properly,  but  crowd- 
ed inward,  where  it  remains,  and  is  called  also 
a  wolf-tooth.  This  may  cause  the  horse  con- 
siderable inconvenience.  A  third  application 
of  the  name  is  to  points  or  edges  of  teeth  not 
ground  off  by  the  action  of  the  teeth  upon  each 
other  in  chewing  and  biting,  when  these  points 
become  so  long  or  sharp  as  to  cut  the  tongue  or 
lips.  It  is  an  absurd  prejudice,  (for  which,  how- 
ever, the  ancients  are  responsible,)  that  attributes 
diseases  of  the  eye  to  the  supernumerary  teeth 
above  mentioned.  There  is  not  the  least  foun- 
dation for  such  a  view.  The  wolf-teeth  may  re- 
main, or  they  may  be  taken  out  without  fear  of 
any  evil  influence  upon  the  sight  of  the  animal. 
If  not  shed  they  may  be  a  nuisance,  and  are  al- 
ways a  deformity,  and  may  very  properly  be  re- 
moved. This  is  easily  done  by  an  oak  pin  of 
convenient  shape  placed  against  the  tooth  and 
struck  a  smart  blow  with  a  mallet.  The  sharp 
angles  or  edges  caused  by  unequal  grinding  are 
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best  filed  away.  The  engraving  represents  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  yearling  colt,  showing  a  rather 
large   wolf-tooth  in  front  of  the  first  molar. 

-  » — — ♦■         '  » ■ 

Quaker  Practice  on  Canada  Thistles. 

Mr.  Truman  Mabbett,  of  Viueland,  N.  J.,  has 
too  much  pluck  to  run  before  even  Canada 
Thistles,  and  in  accordance  with  his  Quaker  prin- 
ciples he  is  averse  to  a  fight.  [We  don't  know 
who  does  not  object  to  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  this  weed].  Nevertheless  he  sends  the 
Agriculturist  a  sketch  of  an  instrument  of  death 


mabbett's  thistle  fuller. 
to  Canada  Thistles,  which,  faithfully  used,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  exterminate  the  pest.  He  writes : 
"  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  a  pair  of  long-handled 
wooden  pincers,  that  any  one  handy  with  tools 
can  make.  This  is  to  be  used  to  pull  up  the 
sprouts  which  come  up  after  mowing  off  the  this- 
tles just  before  they  are  in  flower.  This  should 
be  done  either  just  before  a  shower  or  during  a 
rain,  in  order  to  let  rain  run  iuto  the  hollow 
stems  and  rot  the  root.  In  my  case  this  instru- 
ment proved  most  satisfactory.  I  was  living  in 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  bought  a  piece  of  good 
meadow  land  cheaply,  because  it  was  completely 
covered  with  Canada  thistles.  I  mowed  and 
pulled,  as  above  described,  for  two  years;  and 
the  third  year,  this  land,  being  then  quite  free 
from  thistles,  made  one  of  my  finest  meadows. 
I  have  now  found  the  pincers  to  answer  another 
good  purpose  on  my  Jersey  five  acres — that  is, 
in  pulling  blackberry  sprouts,  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  preserve  the  rows  iu  regular  Hues.  The 
handles  being  long,  one  can  use  the  implement 
when  standing  erect.  The  total  length  of  the 
pincers  is  thirty  inches;  the  width  of  the  jaws 
three  inches  ;  length  of  the  same,  eight  inches. 
The  pulling  is  more  easily  done  after  a  rain, 
when  the  soil  is  moist,  than  at  any  other  time." 


Gang1  Plows  and  Sulky  Cultivators. 

Gang  Plows  are  properly  two  or  more  plows 
united,  or  combined  in  one  implement,  to  be 
drawn  by  one  team  or  engine.  The  advantages 
offered  by  such  combinations  of  plows  are  sev- 
eral, the  principal  of  which  probably  is  that  a 
good  driver  is  all  the  plowman  and  driver  need- 
ed for  two  or  three  plows.  Practically  as  things 
shape  themselves  in  actual  use,  two  plows, 
where  deep  plowing  or  sod  breaking  is  to  be 
done,  are  all  that  can  be  economically  used,  and 
J  when  more  than  two  are  used  they  must  be 
so  light  as  to  approximate  to  cultivator  teeth, 
and  the  work  performed  would  ordinarily  be 
better  done  were  a  larger  number  of  cultivator 
teeth  substituted.  Gang  plows  and  sulky  culti- 
vators are  therefore  natural  modifications  of  the 
same  implement,  and  there  are  several  iu 
market,  both  at  the  East  and  at  the  "West,  re- 
cently brought  out,  yet  having  had  several 
seasons'  trial,  which  commend  themselves  to 


agriculturists.  Their  desirable  qualities  are  so 
obvious,  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  that  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  "push"  and  "  puff" 
them  in  order  to  secure  their  introduction.  But, 
as  the  number  increases,  there  will  be,  of  course, 
great  efforts  made  to  establish  claims  to  superi- 
ority. These  we  do  not  attempt  to  decide,  but 
most  heartily  commend  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  constructed,  as  eminently  useful 
in  saving  labor,  both  in  simple  plowing  and  in 
hoeiug  corn  and  other  crops.  Iu  the  lightest 
work  done  by  them,  as  in  hoeing  corn,  two 
horses  are  necessary,  for  the  implements  are 
driven  astride  the  rows.  Iu  the 
culture  of  com,  potatoes,  sorg- 
hum, sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  all 
crops  planted  in  hills  and  rows, 
far  enough  apart  for  two  horses 
to  be  used,  and  which  require 
hand  or  horse  tillage,  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  may  be  saved 
by  the  Sulky  Cultivator.  In 
buying,  select  one  which  has 
little  machineiy,  which  is  strong, 
but  not  heavy,  which  may  be 
easily  repaired  if  broken,  and 
in  which  the  plows  or  teeth 
may  be  easily  changed.  The 
driver's  seat  must  be  easy  and  secure,  and  the 
feet  should  do  a  good  part  of  the  work  of  ele- 
vating the  plows  over  obstacles,  depressing,  etc. 

•-. —    .>■  .— . 

Whiffletree  "Boot"  for  Plowing  Orchards. 

The  benefit  an  orchard  may  receive  from  the 
tillage  is  often  offset  by  the  damage  done  by  the 
careless  plowing  of  a  heedless  plowman,  so  the 
labor  may  as  well  be 
spared.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  injure  the 
trees.  The  old  plan  of 
slipping  old  boots  over 
the  outer  ends  of  the 
whiflietrees  answered  a 
tolerable  purpose ;  but 
a  better  plan  is  com- 
municated to  the  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Koruer,  of 
Bellmont  Co.,  O.  It 
consists  of  a  strong 
piece  of  harness  leather, 
wide  enough  to  fold  over 
the  end  of  the  whiffle- 
tree, (which  should  be 
square  on  the  end)  and 
extend  along  the  chain 
trace,  gradually  taper- 
ing until  it  terminates 
in  a   strap,    by   which 

WHIFFLETREE    BOOT.  Jj       ;g     aUacUed      to     the 

trace.  The  broad  end  is  fastened  to  the  whiffle- 
tree by  a  short  strap  buttoniug  over  a  screw 
head.  We  know  no  better  name  to  give  this 
tree  protector  than  whiffletree  boot.  Mr.  K. 
thinks  rubber  (such  as  worn-out  pieces  of  belt- 
ing, we  presume)  might  be  better  than  leather. 


Average  Production  op  Crops  in  New 
York  and  in  Great  Britain. — The  average 
production  of  wheat  iu  1865  iu  N.  Y.  State  was 
13.36  bushels  to  the  acre,  iu  Great  Britain,  the 
estimated  average  for  1867  was  24.4;  of  oats, 
17.16  bushels  to  the  acre,  iu  Great  Britain,  41.2  ; 
barley,  16.27  bushels  to  the  acre,  iu  Great  Brit- 
ain, 33.7;  showing  very  nearly  twice  the  prod- 
uct iu  Great  Britain  of  all  these  cereals.  The 
comparison  of  the  root  crops  is  quite  as  favora- 


ble to  England.  Yet  the  soil  and  climate  ot 
New  York  are  as  well  suited  for  all  these 
crops,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  turnips. 
The  difference  is  mainly  one  of  cultivation. 
With  as  much  skill  and  capital  invested  in  out 
farming  we  can  show  quite  as  good  results.  The 
English  farmer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  own  his  land, 
but  has  a  much  larger  capital  invested  in 
stock,  tools,  fertilizers,  and  labor.  He  manures 
liberally,  and  cultivates  thoroughly,  and  gets 
his  reward.  If  one  who  hires  the  land  can 
afford  to  go  to  this  expense,  we  who  own  our 
farms  can  much  better  afford  it.  The  English 
average  yield  has  been  increasing  for  years; 
oufs  is  decreasing.  Is  it  not  about  time  to 
farm  more   thoroughly,  and  turn  the  tables? 


Hens'  Nests. — Among  the  numerous  handy 
contrivances  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Mabbett,  of  Jersey 
City,  has  in  his  very  complete  hen-house,  are 


Figs.  1  and  2. — hens'  nests. 

his  box  nests,  of  which  we  made  a  sketch  and 
present  an  engraving.  These  boxes  are  made 
of  three-quarter  inch  boards,  planed,  and  meas- 
ure 12+12+15  inches,  the  measure  from  front 
to  rear  being  greatest.  They  may  be  made  with 
both  bottoms  and  tops,  if  desirable,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  use  one  box  as  the  cover  for  another,  or 
to  cover  one  course  of  boxes  with  a  wide  board, 
which  will  form  an  alighting  shelf  for  nest 
boxes  set  upon  it.  The  square  end  presented  to 
the  front  has  a  pear-shaped  hole  sawed  in  it, 
widest  at  the  bottom.  This  remains  open,  but 
the  piece  which  comes  out  of  it  is  fastened  by  a 
screw  in  its  small  end,  so  as  to  form  a  lid  to  a 
hand-hole  iu  the  back  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 
These  boxes  may  be  arranged  in  three  or  four 
courses,  and  by  alighting  shelves  and  ladder 
made  entirely  accessible  to  fowls,  while  the  eggs 
may  be  removed  from  the  rear  without  disturb- 
ing the  hens.  Sitting  hens  may  have  eggs  put 
under  them,  and  by  turning  the  nest  box  around 
they  will  be  safe  from  the  annoyance  of  others. 


Harvesting-  Barley. 


There  is  more  than  one  good  way  to  do  a 
great  many  thiugs,  and  circumstances  alter  cases 
in  times  and  ways  without  number.  It  is  im- 
possible to  advise  positively  in  regard  to  what 
is  absolutely  the  best  way  to  conduct  even  sim- 
ple farming  operations  everywhere.  Hence  no 
agricultural  paper  is  an  infallible  guide  for  every 
body,  in  matters  of  practice,  however  excellent 
and  practical  its  teachings.  A  correspondent 
who  believes  iu  doing  things  both  well  and 
cheaply,  writes  out  clearly  his  way  of  harvest- 
ing barley.  Referriug  to  the  article  on  barley 
culture  in  the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist 
he  says :  "I most  heartily  agree  with  the  writer 
until  he  arrives  at  harvesting.  He  says:  'In 
harvesting,  the  crop  is  cut  with  a  reaper,  and  it 
is  better  to  biud  it  into  sheaves.'  It  may  be  bet- 
ter to  bind  and  even  shock  as  we  do  wheat,  but 
it  costs  too  much.  My  plan  for  harvesting  bar- 
ley, is  this :  I  set  my  machine  as  for  harvesting 
wheat,  taking  off  the  table  or  platform  upon 
which  the  grain  falls,  thus  letting  it  fall  upon 
the  ground.  I  proceed  to  cut  down  my  piece 
the  same  as  grass,  except  the  machine  being  set 
iu  the  maimer  described,  the  stubble  is  left  per- 
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haps  four  or  five  inches  high,  thus  allowing  the 
knives  to  pass  over  ordinary  stoues  and  clods. 
Barley  cut  in  this  way— and  I  may  say  in  -what- 
ever way — should  he  cut  while  quite  green,  and 
no  loss  will  he  sustained  hy  the  team  walking 
over  it.  The  grain  being  thus  evenly  spread 
over  the  ground,  a  few  hours'  sun  is  sufficient  to 
cure  it  for  the  horse-rake,  which  is  here  put  in, 
with  hands  to  put  up  in  cock.  Barley  well  put 
Up,  cut  in  this  way,  will  shed  rain  much  better 
than  barley  thrown  from  the  machine  in  bunch- 
es, and  put  up  in  like  form.  The  first  season 
that  I  cut  barley  in  this  way,  my  neighbor  over 
the  way  cut  his,  and  threw  it  off  in  bunches. 
Mine  was  soon  cured  and  put  up  ;  his  being  in 
bunches,  did  not  cure  before  it  rained.  He  had 
to  turn  it  all  over,  and  before  it  was  dry  it  rained 
again.  Again  it  had  to  be  turned,  and  at  last 
it  was  put  up.  When  we  came  to  thrash,  his 
barley  was  all  badly  stained,  while  mine  was 
nearly  all  bright.  My  barley  was  harvested 
with  half  the  labor  of  his,  and  the  straw,  as 
well  as  the  grain,  much  better.  He  was  not 
slow  to  see,  nor  will  the  many  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist,  if  they  once  try  it,  that  my  plan 
for  harvesting  barley  is  the  best." 


Florida  as  a  Home  for  Jtfortheru  Men. 


Florida  is  attracting  a  fair  share  of  northern 
emigration,  and  the  tide  will  run  hitherwards 
much  stronger,  as  its  merits  are  better  under- 
stood. Previous  to  the  war  it  had  been  little 
known  to  northern  men,  except  as  a  resort  for 
invalids  in  the  winter.  Tin;  war  led  a  great 
many  of  our  soldiers  to  puss  the  summer  there, 
aud  afforded  opportunities  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  soil,  climate,  and  productions. 
It  is  not  all  swamp  and  sand,  but  has  a  good 
variety  of  soil,  much  of  it  fertile,  and  well- 
adapted  to  the  crops  of  the  Gulf  States,  aud  also 
to  semi-tropical  fruits.  The  climate  is  asserted 
by  residents  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest,  if  not 
the  most  health}-,  of  all  the  States,  and  they 
bring  statistics  to  prove  it.  This  is  probably 
true  of  the  hammocks,  and  of  the  saudy  por- 
tions, which  contain  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  temperature  is  quite  uniform, 
and  without  the  extreme  and  sudden  changes, 
which  make  the  seaboard  Northern  States  so 
disagreeable,  especially  in  the  spring.  Beside 
Hie  staple  crops  of  the  South — cotton,  tobacco, 
corn,  sugar,  and  rice — it  will  produce,  in  the 
southern  part,  the  pine-apple,  banana,  aud  plan- 
tain, and  in  all  parts,  the  lemon  and  orange. 
The  orange  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  luxuriance 
and  health,  aud  it  is  quite  rare  that  a  winter 
occurs  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  trees.  These 
wild  trees  make  excellent  stocks  for  the  orange 
of  commerce,  and  they  only  need  grafting  and 
cultivation,  to  produce  fruit  of  the  best  quality, 
and  in  any  desired  quantity.  Our  northern 
men,  and  many  of  the  natives,  disappointed 
with  their  cotton  planting,  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  orange  orchards,  in  which 
there  is  every  prospect  of  success.  We  hear  of 
this  kind  of  enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Almost  every  landholder  on  the  St.  John  has 
planted  trees  this  winter;  some  by  the  dozen, 
and  others  by  the  thousand.  At  St.  Augustine 
there  are  large  plantations  of  young  trees.  In 
the  interior,  and  on  the  Gulf  shore,  they  are 
very  busily  planting,  meaning  to  supply  the 
Gulf  States  with  this  fruit  in  a  few  years.  On 
Lake  Griffin,  a  northern  man  has  made  a  grove 
of  4,500  trees,  by  cleaning  up  a  "hammock"  of 
forty  acres.  The  largest  grove  in  the  State,  now 
in  bearing  condition,  is  on  Indian  River,  and  con- 


tains about  1500  trees.  This  is  known  all 
through  the  State  as  "Dummit's  Grove."  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  fruit,  or  of  the 
financial  success  of  any  man  of  good  business 
capacity  aud  horticultural  tastes,  who  will  turn 
his  attention  to  this  industry.  Almost  all  phys- 
ical want3  are  easily  supplied.  Land  is  cheap, 
and  stock  need  no  shelter  the  year  round.  The 
Southern  army  for  a  long  time  drew  a  large 
part  of  its  supplies  of  beef  from  this  State.  Pigs 
aud  poultry  are  at  every  man's  door,  and  require 
little  attention.  With  its  climate  and  soil,  Flor- 
ida should  supply  us  with  most  of  our  tropical 
fruits,  aud  much  other  tropical  produce.  Coffee, 
tea,  arrow-root,  guavas,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  have  all  been  grown  within  the 
State,  with  success,  and  probably  only  need 
fostering,  to  become  established  and  staple  crops. 
In  our  great  seaboard  cities,  oranges,  lemous, 
and  bananas,  are  almost  as  cheap  as  apples. 
Florida  can  produce  these  and  other  tropical 
fruits  in  such  abundance  as  to  increase  their 
consumption  tenfold,  and  make  them  cheap  the 
year  round,  in  all  our  large  towns  and  vil- 
lages. This  would  be  a  great  means  of  health 
to  our  meat-eating  population,  and  Florida 
would  bo  enriched  by  this  addition  to  her  in- 
dustries. We  wish  the  largest  success  to  the 
emigrants  to  the  State  and  the  fruit  planters. 


Town  and  Local  Agricultural  Societies. 

Local  Agricultural  Ciubs,  we  believe,  are  quite 
largely  on  the  increase.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  these  societies. 
They  do  not,  of  necessity,  and  should  never  in- 
terfere with  the  County  aud  State  Societies 
The  local  society  has  a  good  work  to  do  in 
bringing  together  neighbors  with  their  products. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  num- 
ber will  become  interested  in  improved  hus- 
bandry through  these  than  through  the  larger 
societies.  Meetings  and  exhibitions  should  be 
arranged  for  different  seasons,  not  for  the  au- 
tumn alone.  Spring  exhibitions  for  the  sale  aud 
exchange  of  seeds  would  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Sheep-shearing  festivals,  milking  trials, 
implement  tests,  and  other  meetings,  might  be 
occasions  of  great  utility  aud  interest.  A  fall 
exhibition  at  the  town  center  will  draw  out  a 
full  representation  of  everything  within  the 
borders  of  the  town.  Men  who  have  fine  cattle 
can  take  them  to  the  exhibition  without  much 
exposure  of  the  animals,  or  much  pecuniary 
loss.  They  may  also  be  brought  back  to  their 
own  quarters  at  night.  These  town  fairs  usu- 
ally draw  out  a  very  good  representation  of  all 
farm  products,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  gradually  work  into  periodical  markets  for 
the  exchange  and  sale  of  grain,  stock,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Such  fairs  are  of  very  great 
advantage  in  England,  and  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  they  would  not  make  a  great  saving 
of  time  in  the  exchange  of  products,  prevent 
speculation,  regulate  prices,  give  the  farmer 
a  fairer  reward  for  his  labor,  and  make  pro- 
visions  cheaper  to   the   consumers. 


Butter  a  Great  Source  of  Income. 


In  the  report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  18G6,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of 
butter  produced  in  the  State  in  1855  was  90 
millions  of  pounds  in  round  numbers,  and  in 
1865,  84  millions  of  pounds,  showing  a  falling 
off  of  6  millions  of  pounds.  The  cheese  pro- 
duced in  1855  was  38  millions  of  pounds,  and 
in  1865,  73  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  34 


millions,  or  nearly  doubling  in  ten  years.  The 
milk  sold  increased  in  the  same  time  from  20 
millions  of  gallons  to  29  millions.  While  there 
has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  dairy  districts,  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  milk  is  sold  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and 
a  still  larger  proportion  is  manufactured  into 
cheese.  This  process  has  been  going  on  in  Ohio 
and  probably  in  all  the  dairy  States,  though 
perhaps  not  in  so  marked  degree.  These 
figures  furnish  an  important  hint  to  those  who 
are  going  into  the  daily  business.  It  is  evident 
that  we  want  more  butter,  and  that  for  some 
years  to  come  it  will  pay  better  than  any  other 
dairy  product,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  cities  and  villages.  Do  we  not  need  butter 
factories  now  more  than  cheese  factories  ?  They 
are  already  started  in  Orange  County,  New 
York,  aud  there  is  abundant  room  for  more. 


Commercial  and  Home-made  Superphos- 
phate. 

Superphosphate  should  contain  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  if  it 
be  really  "improved"  or  "nitrogenized,"  it  should 
have  3  or  more  per  cent  of  ammonia.  An  "  am- 
moniated"  superphosphate,  examined  by  Prof. 
Johnson,  contained  25^  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  (of  which  2J  per  cent  was  soluble)  and  3h 
per  cent  of  ammonia,  the  calculated  value 
being  $25.00  per  ton.  Another  superphosphate 
was  about  equal  to  it,  showing  a  value  of  $24.00. 
One  showed  10h  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
only  1  per  cent  of  which  was  soluble  in  water. 
Its  ammonia  was  3|  per  cent,  and  its  estimated 
value  $16.50  per  ton.  Another  was  estimated 
at  $16.20  per  ton,  and  the  most  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  brand  then  in  use  was  shown  to  be 
worth  $41.00  per  ton  less  than  the  price. 
We  are  confident  that  a  very  much  worse  state  of 
things  exists  at  present — having  positive  knowl- 
edge of  articles  sold  at  high  prices  which  are 
not  worth  carting  two  miles.  The  manufac- 
turers of  these  commercial  manures  ought  to 
procure  analyses  of  them  from  some  well-known 
chemist  in  whom  the  public  have  entire  con- 
fidence, and  warrant  their  manures  to  be 
fully  equal  to  the  analysis.  We  who  want 
fertilizers  would  then  know  what  we  were 
buying,  and  in  case  of  fraud  we  should  have 
our  remedy.  If  this  were  done  and  the  fer- 
tilizer were  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to  make  the  article  at  home,  for  it 
can  be  made  much  cheaper  upon  a  large  scale. 
Prof.  Johnson  gives  the  following  directions 
for  making  superphosphate  from  Sombrero 
guano,  aud  we  believe  them  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  best  qualities  of  Baker's 
or  Jarvis'  Island  guano,  which  is  an  article 
now  in  market :  "  The  materials  are  125 
lbs.  Sombrero  guano  ;  32  lbs.,  or  2  gals.,  1  qt.  oil 
of  vitriol;  16  lbs.,  or  2  gals,  of  water.  The  oil  of 
vitriol  may  be  weighed  out,  or,  if  this  be  not  con- 
venient, it  may  be  measured  out  in  a  common  3 
gallon  earthen  pickle  jar,  which  is  converted  into 
a  measure  by  first  filling  into  it  two  gallons  and 
one  quart  of  water,  and  making  a  deep  scratch 
on  the  inside  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"The  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  water  being  measured 
off  are  now  to  be  mixed.  This  is  done  by  pour 
iug  the  acid  in  a  slow  stream  into  the  water,  with 
constant  stirring.  Never  pour  the  water  upon 
the  acid.  In  this  operation  earthen  vessels  are 
the  best,  but  a  tight  wooden  vessel  may  also  be 
employed.  The  mixture  becomes  very  hot  and 
blackens  wood.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
spilling  the  acid  upon  the  clothes  or  flesh.     It  is 
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belter  to  transfer  it  by  a  hulle  m;ule  of  stout 
sheet   lead  or   earthen  ware   than   to  pour   it. 

"The  dilated  acid  being  ready,  it  is  to  lie  used 
while  hot.  Half  the  contents  of  a  bag  of  Som- 
brero guano  is  placed  in  a  heap,  and  the  acid 
ladled  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time  intermixed 
with  the  kelp  of  a  wooden  stirrer.  In,  this  way  a 
pasty  mass  is  obtained,  and  with  a  little  care, 
this  one-half  the  guano  will  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  acid.  After  the  mixture  is  completed,  the 
remainder  of  the  guano  is  sprinkled  in,  with 
thorough  stirring,  and  in  a  short  lime  the  mass 
may  be  thrown  out  thinly  upon  a  floor,  and 
after  standing  a  day  or  so,  it  will  be  a  finished 
superphosphate,  dry  and  fine,  and  ready  for 
broadcast  or  drill  sowing.  On  the  large  scale 
my  detail  of  methods  and  results  may  doubtless 
be  varied  somewhat.  A  few  trials  will  establish 
the  right  method." 

If  one  wishes  to  make  an  ammoniated  article, 
fish  guano  is  the  cheapest  source  of  ammonia  to 
add  to  the  superphosphate.  There  is  a  fine- 
ground  and  dried  fish  guauo,  which  contains 
ten  per  cent  of  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  in 
readily  available  nitrogenous  matter.  Six  bun- 
dled pounds  of  this  guano  added  to  1400  of  the 
superphosphate  prepared  according  to  theabove 
directions  would  give  three  per  cent  of  ammonia. 


Stay  on  the  Farm. 

The  cities  and  villages  are  already  overcrowd- 
ed, and  every  kind  of  business  languishes  more 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  In  the  cities 
the  labor  market  is  overstocked,  and  one  can 
get  any  desired  number  of  hands  for  any  con- 
ceivable job.  Clerks  from  the  country  have 
usually  to  serve  two  or  three  years  before  they 
can  get  living  wages.  The  city  throngs  with 
unemployed  men  and  women,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  Those  who  find  employ- 
ment have  no  security  for  permanence.  Me- 
chanics lose  their  places  and  have  to  lie  idle  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  All  the  products 
of  skill  and  labor  are  relatively  cheaper  than 
provisions  and  breadstuff?.  The  great  material 
want  of  the  nation  is  cheaper  meats,  grain,  and 
vegetables.  We  have  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  middlemen  enough,  but  far  too  few  farmers. 
The  best  cultivated  State  abounds  in  unculti- 
vated lands.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  cheap  lands  abound,  and 
splendid  chances  for  enterprising  young  men  to 
win  homes  and  fortune.  Once  settled  upon  his 
own  acres,  the  farmer  has  constant,  profitable 
occupation  before  him.  Nowhere  is  unskilled 
labor  so  sure  of  sustenance,  nowhere  ivill  intelli- 
gent industry  so  surely  win  a  happy  home  and 
competence.  In  the  country  one  never  need  to 
lack  labor,  and  labor  brings  there  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life. 


Breaking    Prairie, 

Wild  prairie  sod  is  very  different  from  any 
green  sward  Eastern  men  are  accustomed  to  see. 
It  consists  of  the  old  and  new,  tough,  dried,  and 
decayed  stems  and  foliage  of  many  plants- 
many  of  which,  indeed,  are  grasses,  but  in  many 
places  they  hardly  constitute  the  majority. 
There  are  weeds  with  roots  as  large  as  a  man's 
arm,  tangled  vims,  tough,  low-growing  shrubs, 
and  plants  of  many  kinds  from  mosses  to  scrub- 
oaks.  In  breaking  up  such  a  mass  of  materials, 
all  well  matted  together,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
farmers  easily  argued  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  shallow  breaking  is  best.  It  kills  the  weeds, 
and  the  sod  rots,  and  it  is  ready  for  a  crop  the 


next  spring.  A  few  years  ago  this  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  a  question 
was  lately  proposed  to  our  readers,  to  draw  out, 
if  possible,  new  views.  Three  responses  are 
selected,  as  showing  the  views  of  intelligent 
farmers.    A  Missouri  farmer,  "C.  W.  II.,"  writes : 

"  After  several  years'  experience  in  the  culti- 
vation of  prairie  lands  in  Missouri,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  plan  for  breaking  wild 
prairie  land  is  to  begin  plowing  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  settled.  Use  a  team 
sufficient  to  break  the  sod  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  and  follow  the  breaking  team  with  a  good 
two-horse  team,  and  plow,  throwing  the  subsoil 
on  top  of  the  sod,  covering  it  nicely  with  loose 
earth,  making  a  first-rate  soil  to  sow  spring  wheat, 
oats,  or  any  early  grain  or  grass.  It  may  lie 
until  May  1st;  then  plant  corn  or  vegetables,  and 
you  may 'expect  a  good  crop  with  little  labor. 
The  land  will  be  in  splendid  condition  for  a  crop 
next  season.  I  have  seen  40  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre  raised  on  ground  prepared  as  above, 
without  any  more  work,  when  others  raised  lit- 
tle more  than  seed,  planted  in  the  common  way. 
I  have  also  seen  osage  hedge  grown  from  the 
seed  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  in  one  year, 
on  land  prepared  as  above,  without  any  culti- 
vation. Laud  so  prepared  is  excellent  for  fill 
wheat.  The  advantages  of  thus  preparing  prairie 
are  so  obvious  that  details  are   unnecessary." 

Lewis  Benedict,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  17  years,  says :  "  Commence  break- 
ing prairie  as  soon  as  the  grass  starts  in  the 
spring  sufficient  for  stock  to  get  their  living,  and 
break  what  you  can  until  harvest — that  is,  in  this 
latitude  about  the  loth  or  20th  of  July — and 
what  cannot  be  turned  over  by  that  time  should 
lie  until  the  next  season.  I  tried  breaking  a 
part  of  a  land  after  harvest  that  I  had  not  time 
to  finish  before,  and  did  not  get  half  a  crop 
the  first  or  second  year,  and  could  see  a  plain 
difference  in  the  crops  six  years  after.  It  is 
best  to  break  from  l'|j  to  2'|3  inches.  I  have 
found  the  thinner  the  better  ;  tried  several  depths 
from  l'|2  inches  to  8,  and  found  the  shallow 
breaking  always  the  best.  The  turf  rots  much 
sooner,  and  brings  better  wheat.  With  deep 
breaking,  the  ground  seems  cold  and  lifeless, 
somewhat  resembling  fall  breaking.  After  the 
first  year,  plow  one  inch  deeper  every  year  until 
a  desirable  depth  is  reached.  In  this  section 
wheat  is  the  most  reliable  crop  to  put  in.  Sow 
the  next  spring  early — the  earlier  the  better." 

An  Illinois  farmer  thus  gives  the  result  of  his 
long  experience  :  "  The  best  time  to  break 
prairie  is  in  June,  but  it  will  answer  from  about 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  or  at 
any  time  after  the  grass  has  got  a  good  start, 
and  before  it  has  got  its  growth,  for  before  that 
period  the  roots  are  more  readily  killed,  and  the 
sod  rots  much  quicker.  Break  just  as  shallow 
as  it  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  sod  cut  up, 
say  from  one  to  two  inches.  If  the  ground  is 
smooth  enough  to  break  as  shallow  as  one  inch, 
it  is  all  the  better.  The  main  object  in  break- 
ing up  prairie  is  to  subdue  the  sod  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  in  the  shortest  time.  If  it  is 
broken  deep,  sufficient  moisture  is  retained  in 
the  sod  to  keep  the  roots  alive;  these  will  turn 
and  grow  through  the  sod,  requiring  years 
to  subdue  them;  but  in  shallow  breaking  the 
roots  are  all  killed,  and  by  September  sufficient- 
ly rotted  to  harrow  to  pieces.  The  next  plow- 
ing should  be  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than 
it  is  broken,  plowing  the  same  way.  If  the  local- 
ity is  favorable  for  winter  wheat,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  the  most  profitable  crop  to  put  in.  It 
shsuld  be  sown  in  September,  say  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in  (not 


plowed).  If  the  locality  is  not  suitable  for  win- 
ter wheat,  corn  will  probably  be  the  best  to  put 
in  for  the  main  crop;  but  a  small  return  must  be 
expected,  though  sometimes  a  remunerative  crop 
is  obtained,  as  it  requires  no  attention  after 
planting  until  it  is  gathered.  Potatoes  often  do 
well,  as  likewise  pumpkins,  squashes,  melons, 
etc.  Turnips  generally  do  well.  Should  it  be 
important  to  get  as  large  a  crop  as  possible  the 
first  year,  the  best  way  is  to  turn  a  double  fur- 
row, by  first  breaking  the  sod  shallow,  being 
careful  to  lay  the  sod  flat  and  level,  running  the 
plow  in  the  same  furrow,  some  two  or  three  inch- 
es deeper,  thus  covering  the  sod  completely. 
This  is  an  expensive  way  of  breaking,  and  I 
think  not  as  good  for  the  land,  as  the  sod  is  too 
long  in  rotting.  The  plowshare  and  coulter 
should  he  kept  constantly  sharp  by  filing  every 
two  or  three  'rounds,'  as  sharp  as  the  file  will 
make  it,  to  cut  the  perfect  mat  of  roots  below 
the  surface.  The  share  should  be  sent  to  the 
blacksmith  every  few  days,  to  be  drawn  out  thin- 
ner, thus  saving  the  time  of  filing  and  the  wear 
of  the  plow  and  file."  W.  A.  S. 


Summer  Pruning  or  Pinching. 


There  is  no  one  point  in  horticulture  about 
which  there  has  been  more  discussion  than  that 
of  summer  priming,  and  those  who  advocate, 
and  those  who  condemn  it,  stand  in  about  the 
same  relation  as  they  did  years  ago — each  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  own  opinion.  We  con- 
sider it  useful  or  injurious,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done,  and  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  is  practised.  To  allow  a  tree 
to  make  vigorous  shoots  and  then  cut  them 
away  in  summer,  or  to  pinch  the  young  shoots 
without  any  thought  of  the  effect,  so  long  as 
something  is  pinched,  will,  like- all  other  bap- 
hazard  work,  be  likely  to  result  in  serious  in- 
jury. Summer  pruning  is  done,  in  the  first 
place,  to  regulate  the  form  of  the  tree.  Dwarf 
trees,  especially,  may  be  so  managed  by  rubbing 
out  a  few  needless  shoots  here,  and  stopping 
the  growth  of  another  there,  that  there  need 
seldom  be  any  pruning  required.  Nip  out  the 
growing  point  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and 
the  branch  will  cease  to  elongate;  but  after  a 
while  the  buds  upon  the  shoot  will  push,  and 
when  these  have  made  a  few  leaves,  they  must 
be  pinched  in  the  same  manner.  The  growth 
from  buds  and  grafts  is  often  very  vigorous ; 
that  from  buds  often  runs  up  as  along,  succulent 
wand,  hardly  strong  enough  to  support  itself, 
and  with  but  little  disposition  to  form  side 
shoots.  By  pinching  at  the  proper  bight,  the 
btds  along  the  sides  will  start,  and  with  a  little 
attention  a  low-headed,  shapely  tree  may  be 
had,  that  will  not  need  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  proper  form  when  planted. 
Another  use  of  pinching  is  to  throw  the  tree 
into  bearing.  It  is  now  a  well-received  opinion 
that  whatever  threatens  the  life  of  a  tree  tends 
to  induce  fruiting;  hence  we  hear  of  trees  being 
made  to  bear  by  backing  them  with  an  axe,  by 
root  pruning,  etc.  When  the  development  of 
the  tree  is  arrested  by  pinching,  it  usually  sets 
about  making  fruit  buds,  instead  of  leaf  buds. 
In  pinching  dwarf  pear  trees,  the  shoot  from 
the  bud  at  the  end  of  a  branch  is  allowed  to 
grow,  and  those  starting  along  the  sides  of  the 
branch  are  pinched  back  to  three  leaves.  If 
shoots  start  from  those  that  have  been  pinched, 
nip  them  back  to  two  leaves.  The  leading  shoot 
is  shortened  as  maybe  desired,  after  growth  is 
over.  The  formation  of  fruit  buds  upon  dwarf 
pears  and    apples    is    hastened    by   pinching. 
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PHARAOH'S     HORSES  .—From   a   Painting   by   Herring.— Brawn 

must  always  be  controlled,  and  never  trusted  im- 
plicitly. Used  thus,  his  days  of  usefulness  may 
be  long — but  he  ■will  never  again  be  reliable. 


Chariots,  and  horses,  and  horsemen,  made  a 
great  impression  on  those  who  viewed  the  de- 
struction of  Pharaoh's  host,  as  described  by  Mo- 
ses, and  sung  by  Miriam.  The  inspiration  of  the 
scene  led  to  the  composition  of  one  of  the 
grandest  poems  ever  written  or  sung.  This 
song  should  be  read  with  the  description  which 
precedes  it,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
great  leader  and  lawgiver  of  Israel,  if  not  with  the 
discontented  mob  of  which  he  was  the  liberator. 
So  read,  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  stir  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  and  might  well  fill  an  animal 
painter  with  visions  of  horses  such  as  nothing 
else  could.  These  three  heads,  from  one  of 
Herring's  famous  pictures,  are  admirable  as  de- 
picting fright  and  consternation  in  the  horse. 
A  frightened  horse,  of  which  man  has  lost 
control,  and  which  is  wildly  exerting  his  great 
power  without  other  aim  than  to  escape  some 
real  or  fancied  peril,  and  without  regard  to 
dangers  which  may  lie  before  him,  is  a  grand  as 
■well  as  terrible  sight.  Such  a  horse,  if  he  sur- 
vives the  frantic  race  which  he  runs,  after,  per- 
haps,kickiug  and  shaking  himself  free  from  every 
trammel,  is  never  the  same  horse  again.  His  ex- 
perience and  views  of  life  have  changed,  and 
sights  and  sounds  have  new  meanings.  The 
bridle  must  be  strons,  the  harness  secure:  he 


The  Striped  Bug. 

The  great  enemy  to  squash,  cucumber,  and  all 
other  vines  of  the  same  family,  at  least  in  their 
younger  days,  is  the  striped  bug.  The  little 
tormenter  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be 
described.  It  attacks  the  young  vines  as  soon 
as  the  seedling  plants  break  through  the  ground, 
and  they  have  truly  a  "  struggle  for  existence," 
which  does  not  always  end  in  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest."  If  the  vines  can  be  protected  until 
they  have  made  five  or  six  leaves,  they  generally 
are  able  to  endure  the  attacks  of  these  insects, 
though  not  always.  The  importance  of  this 
enemy  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  means  that 
have  been  proposed  for  his  destruction.  Cover- 
ing the  vines  during  their  early  growth  is  the 
only  sure  preventive  we  know  of,  but  this  is 
applicable  only  on  a  small  scale.  A  square,  bot- 
tomless box,  made  of  foot  boards  and  covered 
with  muslin  or  millinet,  with  its  lower  edges 
well  pressed  into  the  ground,  will  keep  off  the 
bugs.  The  neat  hand-glass  advertised  in  March 
last  would  doubtless  be  still  better,  as  it  gives 
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more  light.  Mr.  Gregory,  the  well-known 
squash  raiser,  after  trying  many  things,  relies 
upon  plaster,  or  oyster-shell  lime,  which  he  con- 
siders of  equal  value.  He  objects  to  air-slaked 
stone  lime,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  too  caustic,  and  in- 
jures the  plants.  The  plaster  or  lime  is  applied 
by  shaking  it  from  a  small,  fine  sieve,  while 
the  leaves  are  wet  from  rain  or  dew.  The  first 
application  is  made  as  soon  as  the  plants  show 
themselves,  and  renewed  as  often  as  washed  off. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Hulse  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  makes 
a  sort  of  "scare-crow,"  which  he  says  he  finds 
effectual.  We  think  we  have  seen  the  same  in 
use  many  years  ago.  He  says :  "  Take  a  stick 
about  three  feet  in  length,  fasten  a  string  to  one 
end  of  it  and  tie  a  bunch  of  paper  to  the  other 
end  of  the  string ;  place  the  stick  in  the  ground, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  so  that  the  paper 
will  hang  directly  over  the  hill  of  cucumber 
plants,  and  the  wind  will  keep  the  paper  swing- 
ing, thus  effectually  frightening  away  the  bugs. 
I  use  elder  for  sticks  as  they  are  easily  trimmed." 

C.  S.  Dewitt,  Geneva,  N.  Y,  writes :  "  I  tried 
last  year  for  the  striped  bug  powdered  White 
Hellebore,  which  I  had  bought  for  currant 
bushes,  and  with  the  very  best  results.  My 
nearest  neighbor  had  two  hundred  sashes  of 
melons,  and  lost  about  33  per  cent  by  this  pest." 
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The  Monkey-Flower— Mimulus. 

A  species  of  Mimulus  (M.  luteus)  grows  all 
along  our  Pacific  coast,  and  is  also  found  iu 
Chili ;  in  its  wild  state  it  is  pleasing  enough  but 
not  particularly  showy.  So  much  does  it  vary, 
even  in  its  wild  state,  that  botanists  have  made 
several  species  of  its  different  forms.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  a  plant  with  such  a  natural 
tendency  to  vary,  would,  in  the  hands  of 
careful  florists,  give  rise  to  some  marked 
varieties.  Of  late  years  it  has  received 
much  attention,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  production  of  some  most  beautiful 
forms,  all  widely  differing  from  the  native 
ones.  The  engraving  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  these. 
They  differ  in  the  spread  of  the  corolla, 
and  in  its  texture,  color,  and  markings. 
The  ground  color  is  usually  some  shade 
of  yellow,  which  is  dotted,  and  blotched 
with  a  rich  purple  or  deep  scarlet.  The 
flowers  even  come  double,  with  one  corol- 
la within  another,  as  may  be  seen  from 
our  engraving  in  our  Horticultural  An- 
nual for  the  present  year;  this  variety, 
which  is  known  in  the  catalogues  as 
a  Bull's  Mimulus,tigrinuBjl.pL,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Vick  to  come  always  true  from  the 
seed.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
names,  and  the  catalogues  have  M.punc- 
tatus,  speciosus,  variegatus,  Harlequin,  ti- 
grinus,  and  the  like,  but  all  garden  varie- 
ties of  one  species.  The  Mimulus  is  a  ' 
perennial,  which,  however,  seldom  stands 
our  winters,  and  can  only  with  certainty 
be  kept  from  year  to  year  in  the  green- 
house. As  it  is  one  of  those  perennials 
that  bloom  the  first  year  from  the  seed, 
it  is  usually  classed  as  an  annual.  The 
seeds  are  very  small  and  should  be  sown 
with  care ;  it  often  comes  from  self-sown 
seed.  The  plants  need  a  light,  moist,  and 
rich  soil,  and  should  be  placed  where 
they  will  be  partially  shaded  from  our  in- 
tense midsummer  sun.  For  pot  culture 
the  varieties  of  Mimulus  are  very  useful, 
and  choice  varieties  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  or  by  division.  The  old 
Musk  Plant  is  a  species  of  Mimulus,  (M. 
mo8chatti8,)  and  is  prized  by  many  for  the 
peculiar  musky  odor  of  its  foliage.  It  is 
a  low-growing,  rather  trailing  plant,  and  needs 
plenty  of  water  and  shade.  Its  flowers  are  not 
showy.  We  have  two  native  species  with  small 
purple  flowers,  and  which  are  rather  weedy- 
looking  plants.  They  grow  in  moist  places, 
and  are  called  Mimulus  ringena  and  M.  alatus. 


An  Oak  Scale  Louse. 


A  gentleman  residing  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  recent- 
ly brought  us  a  specimen  of  English  Oak,  which 
presented  the  worst  case  of  scale  that  ever  came 
under  our  notice.  The  small  scale  insects  are 
not  so  numerous  upon  a  given  space  as  we  have 
seen  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse,  noticed  in  April 
last,  i  their  effects  are  much  more  marked. 
Around    each  scale   the   bark   has  swollen  in 


OAK  SCALE  LOUSE. 

such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  whole  surface  a 
repulsive  appearance,  not  unlike  that  presented 
by  some  pustular  skin  diseases.  The  scale  it- 
self is  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  very 
nearly  circular.    Most  of  the  individuals  appear 


shiny  black  to  the  naked  eye,  but  dark  brown 
under  a  magnifier;  these  contain  numerous 
eggs,  while  the  yellowish  scales  mixed  with 
them  were  empty  or  contained  only  dead  re- 
mains. The  tree — one  of  several  oaks  purchased 
and  planted  at  the  same  time — is  completely 
covered  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  The 
engraving  gives  something  the  appearance  of 
the  twig,  but  fails  to  convey  the  repulsive  look. 


MONKEY  FLOWER — MIMULUS. 

We  find  that  Dr.  Fitch  has  noticed  some  scale 
insects  upon  some  of  our  native  oaks,  but  we 
cannot  make  his  brief  description  apply  to  the 
present  insect.  Loudon  quotes  the  case  of  an 
oak  which  was  cut  down  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
(Paris),  which  from  the  description  must  have 
been  similarly  affected,  but  the  name  of  the  in- 
sect is  not  given.  Our  advice  as  to  this  tree  was 
to  cut  it  down  before  others  became  infested. 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  growing  attention  paid  to 
the  condition  of  our  various  ornamental  and  for- 
est trees,  as  they  are  quite  as  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  diseases  and  insects  as  are  our  fruit  trees. 

«  « ■!■      .— 

Preparing  for  the  Exhibitions. 

That  our  horticultural  shows,  on  the  whole, 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  we  do  not  doubt ;  that 
the  system  of  offering  prizes  for  the  best — mean- 
ing usually  the  largest — specimen  of  this  or 
that,  without  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
produced,  tends  much  to  the  advancement  of 
general  horticulture,  we  very  strongly  doubt. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  prize  takers  will  show 
that  year  after  year  certain  persons  are  sure  to 
take  the  prize  for  certain  things.  Those  who 
devote  themselves  to  growing  special  fruits  and 


flowers  will,  of  course,  attain  greater  perfection 
than  the  novice,  but  the  novice  does  not  know 
that  the  fruits,  etc.,  which  have  carried  off  the 
prize  that  he  hoped  to  gain  were  prepared  long 
beforehand  for  the  exhibition.  Prizes  are  offer- 
ed, and  people  who  know  how,  set  themselves 
at  work  to  win  them.  It  is  mainly  a  trial  between 
experts,  and  as  a  general  thing  the  amateur  or 
commercial  cultivator  has  no  chance.  An 
illustration  of  preparing  for  the  exhibi- 
tion occurred  within  our  knowledge: 
two  boys,  10  and  13  years  old,  saw  the 
schedule  of  a  fair,  and  decided  to  try,  one 
for  the  premium  on  beets,  and  the  other 
for  that  on  carrots.  A  few  plants  of  each 
were  assigned  to  the  boys;  they  gave 
them  plenty  of  room,  fed  them  with  liq- 
uid manure,  and  tended  them  daily. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  premiums 
for  the  "three  best  beets"  and  "three 
best  carrots"  were  awarded  to  these  boys, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  had  prob- 
ably grown  an  acre  or  more  of  either,  and 
selected  the  best  of  their  produce.  Now, 
what  these  boys  did  is  what  must  be 
done  by  any  one  who  competes  for 
prizes — he  must  prepare  for  the  exhibi- 
tion. If  it  is  for  the  "  best  quart  of  straw- 
berries," take  a  row  that  should  yield  a 
bushel,  and  after  the  fruit  has  set  and  is 
large  enough  to  show  whether  it  is  per- 
fect, pick  off  all  but  two  or  three  berries 
to  a  stem.  Mulch  the  plants,  water  them, 
coax  them  with  liquid  manure,  and  if 
the  berries  are  ripening  up  too  soon,  put 
up  a  cloth  to  shade  them.  Doubtless  a 
quart  of  enormous  berries  will  result,  that 
will  take  the  prize.  The  committee  will 
ask  no  questions,  perhaps  not  taste  of  tho 
watery,  flavorless  monsters,  but  the  grow- 
er will  go  out  as  the  prize  strawberry  cul- 
tivator. If  contending  for  the  prize  on 
squashes,  grow  but  one  squash  to  the 
vine,  feed  it  and  water  it,  and  a  prize 
squash  will  result.  The  prizes  for  Dah- 
lias and  roses,  and  other  flowers,  are  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner.  Pot  plants 
are  often  "garnished,"  that  is,  the  plant, 
■whether  fruit  or  flower,  is  made  to  ap- 
pear more  prolific,  by  skillfully  attaching 
branches  of  fruit  or  flowers.  We  mention 
this  practise,  not  to  commend  it,  but  to  warn  com- 
mittees that  it  is  done.  So  far  as  these  decisions 
show  what  manuring,  watering,  thinning,  and 
high  culture  generally,  will  do,  they  are  in  that 
respect  well,  but  so  far  as  indicating  what  may 
be  done  in  general  culture,   they  are  useless. 

•   •  ■«»  '    m 

The  Grape  Curculio. 

For  some  years  there  have  been  occasional 
accounts  from  some  parts  of  the  West,  of  injury 
to  the  grape  by  a  curculio.  No  full  account  of 
this  insect  had  been  given  until  the  appearance 
of  the  excellent  Report  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  on 
the  Noxious  Insects  of  Illinois.  Mr.  W.  has 
studied  up  the  insect,  and  we 
give  an  abstract  of  his  account 
and  make  use  of  one  of  his  fig- 
ures. The  perfect  insect  is  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  of 
the  shape  shown  in  the  enlarged 
engraving.  It  is  black,  with 
short,  scale-like,  white  hairs,  which  give  the  black 
a  grayish  tint.  The  wing-covers  are  grooved 
and  dotted  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  One  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  this  species  is  the 
coarse  tooth  upon  the  four  front  shanks.    For 
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a  more  detailed  description  we  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Walsh's  Report.  In  June  the  beetle  de- 
posits its  egg  in  the  young  grape,  leaving  as  its 
mark  a  dark,  circular  dot.  The  larva,  when 
hatched,  feeds  upon  the  contents  of  the  berry, 
which  continues,  to  all  appearance,  sound  and 
plump.  The  full-grown  grub  is  almost  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  legless,  yellowish-white, 
with  a  horny,  pale  brownish-yellow  head.  Late 
in  July,  or  early  in  August,  the  larva  drops  to 
the  ground,  or  the  berry  containing  it  falls  from 
the  bunch,  and  it  makes  its  way  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  where  it  undergoes  its  trans- 
formation, and  comes  out  a  perfect  insect  in 
September.  "Where  the  females  secrete  them- 
selves until  the  following  spring  is  not  yet  made 
out.  The  accounts  of  the  destructiveness  of 
this  insect  come  from  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky; in  the  last-named  Slate  sixteeu  acres  of 
vines  iu  one  place  have  been  ruined  by  it.  As 
it  possesses  sufficient  powers  of  flight,  grape 
growers  should  be  on  the  look-out  for  its  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  "Walsh  states  that  there  are 
several  parasites  that  feed  upon  its  larva,  and 
thus  seem  to  diminish  their  numbers,  and  rec- 
ommends jarring  the  perfect  insects  from  the 
vines  and  catching  them  upon  a  sheet.  When 
alarmed,  as  by  a  slight  rap  upon  the  vine,  they 
drop  even  more  readily  than  the  Plum  curculio. 


Picking  and  Marketing  Fruits. 

When  the  small  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  horti- 
culture affiliates  with  commerce,  and  he  who 
has  heretofore  given  all  his  thought  to  raising 
fruit  must  now  turn  his  attention  to  disposing 
of  it.  Much  of  the  pecuniary  success  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  fruit  reaches  the 
market.  In  the  Eastern  markets  small  fruits  of 
most  kinds  are  sold  in  baskets  or  other  pack- 
ages, holding  nominally  a  pint  or  a  quart;  while 
at  the  West,  they  are  sent  to  market  in  trays 
holding  a  half  bushel,  and  are  measured  out  to 
the  purchaser.  To  several  inquirers  as  to  the 
best  box  or  basket  for  fruit,  we  havenot  replied, 


as  the  question  is  yet  unsettled.  It  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  local  prejudices.  What- 
ever package  is  used,  it  should  admit  of  being 
well  rounded  up,  so  that  when  it  reaches  mar- 
ket it  will  be  at  least  level  full.  A  basket  con- 
taining three-quarters  of  a  pint,  if  it  is  well 
rounded,  will  be  preferred  by  the  majority  of 
purchasers,  to  a  full  pint  of  fruit  that  does  not 
fill  the  basket.  Very  few  people  have  a  definite 
idea  of  what  a  pint  or  a  quart  is,  and  a  wide 
difference  may  be  made  in  the  capacity  of  bas- 
kets, without  the  inexperienced  being  able  to 
perceive  it.  Until  we  have  a  law,  or  custom, 
which  prescribes  that  fruit  shall  be  sold  by 
weight,  the  grower  must  observe  the  customs 
that  people  have  made  "a law  unto  themselves." 
Why  cherries,  currants,  and  grapes  should  sell 
by  the  pound,  and  strawberries,  blackberries, 
etc.,  by  measure,  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  We 
advocate  selling  by  weight,  but  as  all  our  peo- 
ple buy  by  measure,  we  must  accept  it.  Pick- 
ing of  the  small  fruits  is  generally  done  by  the 
piece — so  much  for  the  so-called  quart.  On 
large  fruit  farms,  the  succession  of  small  fruits, 


beginning  with  strawberries  and  ending  with 
blackberries,  furnishes  emplo3fment  for  at  least 
three  months.  We  know  of  some  establish- 
ments where  the  pickers  are  employed  by  the 
day,  but  this  is  where  there  is  a  class  of  women 
who  are  willing  to  do  hoeing  and  other  field 
work,  anil  may  be  considered  exceptioual.  The 
work  is  mainly  done  bj'  women  and  girls,  though 
boys  and  feeble  men  sometimes  take  a  part.  In 
fruit  communities  it  is  not  considered  "  degrad- 
ing" for  any  one,  whatever  his  pretensions,  to 
go  into  the  field.  And  why  should  it  be  any- 
where ?  A  shanty  or  tent  is  put  up  in  the  field, 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  "boss,"  and  to  shel- 
ter the  fruit  from  the  sun.  The  empty  baskets 
are  delivered  from  here  and  are  received  here 
when  filled.  Each  picker  has  a  stand  like  that 
shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  made  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  twelve  baskets;  besides  these 
the  picker  usually  takes  as  many  more  as  she 
can  bring  back  in  her  hand  when  filled.  Each 
picker  has  her  row  assigned  to  her,  and  she  is 
expected  to  pick  it  clean.  A  foreman  passes 
along  the  rows  occasionally  to  see  that  the  work 
is  properly  done.  The  fruit  is  to  be  picked  with 
the  hull  on,  and  the  stem  must  be  broken  with- 
out injuring  any  fruit  yet  unripe.  The  fruit  is 
to  be  assorted  as  it  is  picked,  and  all  of  under 
size  or  defective  shape  to  be  put  into  baskets  by 
itself.  When  the  picker  returns  with  full  bas- 
kets to  headquarters,  she  is  credited  with  the 
number  of  them  on  a  check  list,  or  receives  tick- 
ets for  them,  according  to  custom.  The  one 
who  receives  the  fruit  puts  the  baskets  into  the 
crates,  placing  the  poorer  fruit  in  a  crate  by 
itself,  to  sell  as  second  rate.  The  overseer  of 
the  whole  work  must  see  that  no  part  is  slighted, 
the  fruit  must  be  properly  assorted,  picked 
clean,  and  the  baskets  properly  rounded.  Some- 
times the  fruit  is  picked  in  trays  and  afterwards 
assorted  and  put  into  baskets  ;  but  this  is  an  old 
way,  and  is  not  advisable,  as  it  requires  the  fruit 
to  be  handled  twice.  Picking  should  not  com- 
mence until  the  dew  is  off,  and  the  fruit  after 
being  gathered  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  as  soon  as  possible.  It  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  picking  of  one  da}'  shall 
reach  the  market  the  next  morning.  This,  of 
course,  often  requires  night  work,  and  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  force  to  carry  out  every 
part  with  promptness.  All  crates  and  packages 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and,  if  forwarded  by  public  conveyance, 
both  that  of  the  owner  and  consignee  should  be 
placed  on  the  package.  Baskets  rounded  full  and 
a  little  pressed  will  reach  their  destination  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  those  merely  level  full,  where 
the  berries  have  a  chance  to  rattle  by  jolting. 

Supports  for  Climbing  Plants, 


Annual  climbing  plants  are  general  favorites; 
their  graceful  forms  and  often  brilliant  flowers 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden.  They  are 
a  little  more  troublesome 
than  other  anuuals,  as  some 
kind  of  support  must  be 
provided  for  them.  At  the 
iron-work  stores  various 
kinds  of  wire  trellises  are 
sold,  but  these  are  general- 
ly too  expensive  for  most  persons,  and  are  too 
formal  iu  design  for  any  but  highly  kept 
grounds.  A  very  common  support  is  to  plant 
a  central  pole,  from  the  top  of  which  are  fasten- 
ed numerous  strings  which  at  their  other  ends 
are  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  making  a  tall  cone.     The  objection   to 


this  is  its  formality,  and  that  the  vines  become 
crowded  above,  just  where  they  should  have 
the  most  room.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  way 
of  growing  the  cypress  vine,  but  for  more 
robust  climbers  we  do  not  like  it.  The  support 
that  pleases  us  best,  as  it  gives  the  climbers  a 
chance  to  follow  their  own  sweet  will,  and  ar- 
range themselves  in  graceful  and  picturesque 
forms,  is  made  from  a  young  tree  well  fur- 
nished with  branches.  Cedar  is  best,  but  any 
other  of  the  proper  form  will  do,  if  the  portion 
that  goes  into  the  ground  be  dipped  in  gas-tar, 
or  solution  of  blue  vitriol.  Cut  the  limbs  back 
to  such  a  length  as  fancy  may  dictate,  only 
avoid  making  the  support  top-heavy.  What- 
ever support  is  used,  it  must  be  set  firmly  in  the 
ground.     It  should  not  be   forgotten   that   the 
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mass  of  vines  that  will  cover  it  will  offer  a 
broad  surface  to  the  wind,  and  if  not  firmly  set, 
the  whole  will  be  apt  to  go  over  when  the  vines 
are  just  in  their  prime.  Trellises  for  such  low 
growers  as  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums,  etc.,  may  he 
made  in  various  ways.  Where  formality  will 
not  be  an  objection,  a  modification  of  the 
English  pea  hurdle  will  answer.  Cross  bars, 
pierced  with  holes,  are  nailed  to  uprights,  and 
through  the  holes  twine  is  drawn,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  the  engraving.  The  length  and 
strength  of  the  parts  will  be  governed  by  the 
plants  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Those  for  peas 
are  made  of  two-inch  stuff.  It  is  best  to  wet  the 
twine  before  it  is  put  on,  as  it  shrinks  and 
slackens  less  afterwards.  These,  if  Die  portions 
in  the  ground  are  protected  from  rotting  by 
gas-tar,   may  be   preserved   for  several  years. 

•-« — ••— .-. 

The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  it.— 5th  Article. 

Last  month  we  extended  our  vine  until  it  bore 
four  upright  canes,  but  this  is  not  enough  for  a 
well-established  vine,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
greater  amount  of  bearing  wood  a  little  differ- 
ent course  must  be  followed.  Having  our  vine, 
figure  8,  with  two  wTell-grown  canes,  we  will 
first  show  bow  it  is  managed  on  the  Horizontal- 
Arm  and  Spur  system  of  pruning.  This  is 
sometimes  called  Fuller's  system,  probably  be- 
cause Mr.  F.  gives  preference  to  it,  and  clearly 
explains  it  in  his  excellent  Grape  Culturist ;  hut 
we  are  quite  sure  he  makes  no  claim  to  having 


Fig.  11. — ARMS   BENT    DOWN. 

originated  it.  The  two  upright  canes  in  the 
figure  are  to  be  pruned  at  the  length  of  four 
feet,  as  shown  by  the  cross  line.  These  canes 
are  to  be  bent  down  to  form  horizontal  arms, 
from  the  buds  of  which  upright,  fruit-bearing 
shoots  may  grow.  We  assume  that  a  trellis  of 
some  kind  has  been  built,  and  that   the   lower 
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wire  or  bar  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  If  these  arms  were  to  be  brought  to  a 
horizontal  position,  and  tied  there  at  once,  the 
buds  would  start  unevenly.  Though  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  the  buds  nearest  the  ends  of  the 
arms  are  still  upper  buds,  and  are  quite  apt  to 
take  the  advantage  of  those  nearer  the   stem. 


DOUBLE   ARMS    WITH    SINGLE    CANES. 


To  ensure  an  even  breaking,  or  starting,  it  is 
better  to  curve  the  ends  of  the  arms  dowuwards, 
and  not  tie  them  to  tiie  trellis  until  the  shoots 
have  made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  inches,  as 
in  figure  11.  In  tying  the  arms,  observe  care 
not  to  break  the  tender  shoots,  and  use  willow 
twigs  for  fastening;  do  not  lie  too  tightly,  as 
the  arms  are  expected  to  increase  in  diameter. 
On  each  arm,  from  four  to  six  canes  are  to  grow, 
according  to  the  variety;  those  with  large  foliage 
requiring  more  room  must  have  the  caues 
farther  apart.  The  shoots  desired  for  canes 
should  be  from  the  upper  side  of  the  arm,  if 
possible,  but  if  from  any  accident  this  is  not 
practicable,  one  from  the  under  side  may  grad- 
ually be  trained  up.  All  other  shoots  are  to  be 
rubbed  off.  As  these  upright  shoots  grow  they 
must  be  carefully  lied  to  Ihe  trellis;  they  will 
probably  set  three  bunches  of  fruit  each,  but 
one  of  these,  or  even  two,  if  not  a  very  vigorous 
vine,  should  be  removed  to  prevent  the  common 
injury  of  overbearing.  The  shoots,  during  the 
summer,  are  to  have  the  same  care  in  pinching 
laterals,  removal  of  insects,  etc.,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  bight  of  about  two  feet,  the  top,  or  growing 
point,  is  to  be  pinched.  There  is  much  objection 
by  some,  to  this  summer  pinching.     The  reason 


Fig.    13. — VINE   WITH   DOUBLE   ARMS. 

for  it  is  the  same  as  we  gave  for  pinching  the 
laterals — it  produces  greater  health  and  vigor  in 
the  remaining  foliage,  and  enables  it  the  better 
to  resist  disease  ;  the  forces  of  the  viue  which 
would  be  expended  in  prolonging  the  shoot,  are 
diverted  to  other  uses,  among  which  is  the 
better  nutrition  and  development  of  the  fruit. 
If  all  has  gone  on  well,  the  vine  at  pruning 


time  will  have  the  appearance  shown  in  figure 
12 — two  horizontal  arms,  each  bearing  six  or 
less  upright  canes.  In  the  figure,  one  cane  has 
the  fruit  left  on,  merely  to  show  the  place  in 
which  it  is  borne.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  the 
vine  in  this  form,  each  upright  cane  is  cut  back 
to  a  single  bud  ;  but  usually  two  canes,  instead 
of  one,  are  grown,  and  from 
what  has  been  before  said, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
this  may  be  effected  by  cut- 
ting the  canes  back  to  two 
buds.  This  will  leave  the 
vine,  after  it  is  pruned,  with 
two  horizontal  arms,  along 
which  are  a  row  of  upright 
stubs,  called  spurs,  which 
have  two  buds  upon  each. 
The  next  year  after  the 
arms  are  laid  down,  if  this 
kind  of  pruning  has  been 
done  upon  the  vine,  it  will 
throw  up  two  shoots  where  one  stood  the  year 
before.  These  will  bear  fruit,  and  during  the 
summer  require  the  same  treatment  as  that  in- 
dicated above  for  a  single  shoot.  In  autumn 
the  vine  will  appear  differently,  and  present  to 
the  pruner  two  canes  instead  of  one;  figure  13 
gives  a  portion  of  an  arm  of  such  a  vine.  In 
pruning  at  this  time,  the  object  is,  to  so  treat 
the  viue  that  it  shall  continue  to  produce  two 
shoots  and  no 
more  from  each 
spur.  The  prun- 
ing for  each  cane 
is  just  that  de- 
scribed last  mouth 
for  treating  a 
young  vine,  to 
make  it  produce 
only  two  canes — 
cutaway  one  cane 
altogether,  and 
shorten  the  other 
to  two  buds.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  shown 
in  figure  14,  in  which  the  parts  are  given  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  figure ;  the  cross-line 
shows  where  the  cut  is  made  to  remove  one 
caue  entirely.  The  pruning  is  done  in  the  same 
way,  year  after  year,  observing  to  alternate  at 
each  pruning  the  side  from  which  the  cane  is 
removed.  If  the  left  hand  cane  is  taken  away 
this  year,  remove  the  right  hand  one  the  next. 
With  weak-growing  varieties  it  is  advised  by 
some,  not  to  lay  the  arms  down  the  full  length 
a^  once,  but  to  lay  down  an  arm  for  a  third  of 
the  length,  and  the  next  year  extend  it  by  laying 
down  as  much  more  of  the  canes  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  arms,  and  so  on,  these  canes  having 
been  allowed  to  grow  four  or  five  feet  long  and 
trained  in  an  inclined  position  for  the  purpose. 
The  arms  need  not  be  taken  from  as  near  the 
ground  as  above  described,  but  may  be  started 
at  any  convenient  bight,  on  a  vigorous  vine,  all 
buds  below  being,  of  course,  rubbed  off.  This 
allows  vines  to  be  grown  in  tiers,  one  above  the 
other.  A  single  arm,  where  circumstances  re- 
quire it,  can  be  grown  as  well  as  a  double  one, 
by  laying  down  a  single  cane  instead  of  two. 
These  are  the  main  features  of  the  Horizontal- 
Arm  and  Spur  system,  which  is  one  whicli  has 
its  opponents  as  well  as  its  advocates.  Where 
well  followed  out,  it  has  been,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen  it,  successful ;   neglect  is  fatal  to  it. 

Lima  Beans. — The  dried  Lima  Bean  always 
brings  a  good  price  iu  the  market,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  often  quite  short  of  the  demand.    Ten 


dollars  a  bushel  is  not  an  unusual  price  for  the 
beans.  We  do  not  know  of  any  instances  where 
they  have  been  grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  can- 
not tell  the  yield  per  acre;  but  think  that  it  is 
a  crop  that  offers  fair  inducements  for  some  to 
make  a  specialty  of  it.  A  rich,  gravelly  loam 
best  suits  them.  Plant  in  hills,  four  feet  apar^. 
each  way,  setting  first  a  pole  about  eight  feet^ 
high  in  each  hill,  and  pressing  the  beans  into 
the  soil,  eye  down.  Put  ten  beans  to  a  pole, 
and  cover  an  inch  deep,  and  if  all  grow,  thin 
to  four.  If  they  are  rotted  in  cold  rains,  replant. 
Give  good  cultivation  until  the  vines  shade 
the  ground.  Near  a  market  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  beans  green,  but  those 
away  from  large  towns  can  allow  them  to  ripen, 
and  send  them  to  market  at  their  convenience. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  pick  the  beans  green, 
shell,  and  dryr  them.  They  meet  with  a  ready 
sale,  except  ju=t  when  green  ones  are  fresh. 
They  are  soaked  until  plump,  and  sold  in  the 
condition  of   green  beans,  in   our  city  markets. 


A  Weeding  Hook. 

The  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  Fink,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
number  of  useful  contrivances,  and  he  now 
sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  weeding  hook,  which 
he  and  his  neighbors  have 
found  very  efficient  in  the 
garden.  Figure  1  shows 
the  shape  of  the  blade, 
which  is  4  inches  long  (ex- 
clusive of  the  shank),  6|e 
inch  wide  at  the 
base,  and  1\l  inch 
wide  at  point. 
The  blade  is 
made  of  steel, 
about  the  thick- 
ness, in  the  cen- 
ter, of  a  cross- 
cut saw,  willi 
the  edges  ham- 
mered or  ground 
down  to  a  stunt 
edge.  With  a 
three  -  cornered 
file  'make  saw- 
teeth, with  a 
"  rank  rake"  of 
the  teeth  point- 
ing towards  the 
handle.  Figure 
2  gives  a  per- 
spective view  of 
the  blade  after 
being  bent  and 
mounted  in  a  handle.  Mr.  F.  finds  that  a  tool  of 
this  kind  takes  a  sharp  hold  upon  weeds  and  is 
very  effectual  in  bringing  them  up  by  the  roots. 


Fi<r. 


Pruning:  Evergreens. — Our  common  ever- 
greens, Spruces,  Firs,  Hemlocks,  and  Arbor 
Vitass,  may  be  pruned  with  as  much  freedom  as 
deciduous  trees,  and  brought  into  any  desirable 
shape.  To  get  a  dense,  green  pyramid,  always 
keep  the  lower  branches  longest.  The  new 
growth  may  be  shortencd-in  iu  summer.  In 
cutting,  some  care  should  be  exercised,  espe- 
cially with  the  spruces  and  others  that  push 
large,  vigorous  shoots.  These  should  be  sever- 
ed with  a  sloping  cut  from  below,  which  will 
show  much  less  than  a  square  cut.  Hemlocks 
are  most  patient  of  shearing,  which  may  be 
done  while   the    trees    are    in    full    growth. 
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Spruces,  Hemlocks,  and  Firs. 

Among  the  Spruces,  Hemlocks,  and  Firs,  are 
found  most  of  the  really  popular  evergreens  for 
general  cultivation.     Our  own  'woods  furnish 
some  of  these,  and   sev- 
eral from  other  countries 
make  themselves  quite  at 
home    in    our    grounds. 
The  Hemlock  is  readily 
recognized,  but  to  many 
persons  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  a  Spruce  from 
a  Fir.      The   catalogues 
and    books    are    bother- 
some,  as   there   we  find 
the       botanical       names 
Abies,  Tsuga,  and  Picea, 
and    used     in     different 
ways    by    different    au- 
thors ;  and  even  botanists 
of    reputation     are     not 
agreed  in   their  applica- 
tion of  names.     A  more 
extended    knowledge   of 
these  trees    has    shown 
that  the  characters  upon 
which  they  were  divided 
into    the     three    genera 
mentioned    above,   were 
not    to    be   relied   upon, 
and  in  his  new  Book  of  Evergreens,  Mr.  Hoopes 
has  very  properly  placed  them  all  under  Abies. 
He  makes  three  divisions  of  the  genus:    1,  the 
True  Spruces  (Abies  proper) ;    2,  the  Hemlock 
Spruces,  (Tsuga) ;  3,  the  Firs,  (Picea).    The  most 


to  five,  and  the  cones,  which  ripen  the  same 
year  the  trees  blossom,  while  in  the  Pines  they 
do  not  mature  until  the  year  after.  The  Spruces 
have  their  leaves  pointing  in  every  direction, 
and  pendent  coues ;  the  cones  of  the  Hemlocks 


Fig.  2. — ABIES  CANADENSIS. 


obvious  differences  between  the  plants  of  this 
geuus  and  the  Pines  are  the  single  or  scattered 
leaves,  which  in  the  Pines  are  in  clusters  of  two 


Fig.  1.— ABIES  SMITB3ANA. 

are  hanging  down,  but  the  leaves  spread  in  two 
directions,and  appear  as  if  placed  in  two  opposite 
rows  along  the  stems  ;  in  the  Firs,  the  leaves 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  two-rowed,  but  the  cones 
are  erect,  and  their  scales  fall  away  when  ripe, 
while  in  the  cones 
of  Spruces  and 
Hemlocks  the 
scales  remain.  We 
are  glad  that  Mr. 
Hoopes  has  plac- 
ed all  these  trees 
under  one  generic 
name,  as  nursery- 
men and  cultiva- 
tors need  not  here- 
after be  bewilder- 
ed with  Abies  and 
Picea.  Mr.  Hoopes 
gives  an  account 
of  the  hardiness 
of  the  different 
species,  as  well  as 
their  other  quali- 
ties, derived  from 
his  own  experi- 
ence and  his  ob- 
servations in  the 
collections  of  oth- 
ers ;  so  that  the 
work,  while  it 
aims  at  scientific 
accuracy  as  far  as 
names  and  de- 
scriptions go,  is 
nevertheless  ex- 
ceedingly practi- 
cal. The  common 
White  Spruce  (A- 
bies  alba)  comes  in 
for  a  just  share  of 
praise,  while  its 
brother,  the  Black 
(A.  nigra)  is  not 
recommended,  on 
account  of  the  unsightly  character  of  the  tree 
when  past  its  youth.  The  Norway  Spruce 
(A.  extelsa)  is,  of  course,  high   in  the  author's 


favor,   and   he  gives  an  account  of   seventeen 
varieties  of  this  most  popular  tree.     The  beauti- 
ful Menzics'  Spruce  (A.  Menziesii),  though  suc- 
cessful  with  him   is  often   injured    elsewhere. 
The  Himalayan  Spruce  (A.  Smithiana),  fig.  1, 
is   as   uncertain  as  it  is 
beautiful,  and  can  be  rais- 
ed in  the  latitude  of  Phil- 
adelphia only    with   the 
greatest  care.  Our  author 
is  decided  in  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  native  Hem- 
lock    Spruce  (A.    Cana- 
densis), fig.   2,  which  he 
considers,  and  justly  too, 
according  to  our  notion, 
as  the  evergreen  of  ever- 
greens. Douglass'  Spruce 
(;i.  Douglasii),  is  in  the 
same  list  with  the  Hima- 
layan, satisfactory  some- 
times.   Among  the  Firs, 
the  Balsam  Fir  (A.  bal- 
samca),  fig.  3,  gets  faint 
praise ;  the  young  plants 
^   are  beautiful,  but  the  old 
ones    are  shabby.      The 
Cephalonian  Fir  {A.  C'e- 
phaloniea) ;    Nordmann's 
Fir,  (A.  Nordmanniana)  • 
Great  Silver  Fir  (A.  gran- 
dis);  the  Siberian  Silver  Fir,  (A.  Pichta);   and 
other  less  common  species,  are  commended  for 
general   cultivation.      All   lovers   of   beautiful 
trees,  and  their  number   is   rapidly  increasing, 
will  find  Mr.  Hoopes'  work  a  most  interesting 


Fig.  3. — ABIES  BALSAMEA. 

one.  It  is  the  only  work  published  in  this 
country  that  gives  the  latest  experience  with 
evergreens,  and  is  fuller  than  any  foreign  one. 
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(VW  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  "  pages.) 

A  "Wire  Egg  Stand. 


The  engraving  shows  a  convenient  and  neat  ar- 
rangement for  cooking  eggs.  The  eggs  may  be  placed 
in  the  stand  and  put  into  the  water  aud  removed 
all  at  once,  while  the  same  contrivance  which  has 
aided  their  cooking  will  serve  to  place  them  prop- 
erly upon  the  table.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
upon  which  people  are  more  fastidious  than  the 
manner  of  cooking  eggs.  Some  like  them  hard  all 
through.    Others  follow  the  old  three-minute  rule, 


which  keeps  the  eggs  in  boiling  water  for  three 
minutes  by  the  clock  or  egg  glass.  This  makes  the 
part  near  the  shell  overdone,  and  leaves  the  center 
nearly  raw.  Our  way  is  to  put  the  eggs  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  which  is  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  but  kept  hot  for  five  minutes 
after  putting  in  the  eggs.  They  will  then  be  nicely 
and  eqtially  cooked  all  through.  The  stand  here 
figured  will  allow  all  the  eggs  to  be  cooked  alike, 
whatever  may  be  the  preference  as  to  style.  It 
is  to  be  had  at  the  city  house-furnishiug  stores. 

Household  Ornaments. 


Flower-glass  Work  Stand. — The  following, 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Anuic  M.  Brown,  of  Jefferson 
Co.,  Iowa,  is  familiar  to  mauy  of  our  readers,  but 
will  be  new  to  many  others  :  "  Almost  any  one  who 
can  work  with  an  edge  tool  can  make  the  frame  of 
the  stand.  No  matter  if  it  is  rough,  only  construct 
it  so  that  it  will  set  firmly.  To  insure  this,  have 
the  bottom  made  of  13.3  inch  oak  plank,  the  top  of 
one  inoh  pine,  or  other  light  lumber  (fig.  1).     The 


ffigS.  1  aud    2.— STAND    UNCOVEliED    AND    COVERED. 

material  used  for  the  cover  of  the  stand  can  be  of 
furniture  calico,  plain  worsted  goods,  or  damask, 
to  suit  one's  fancy  or  convenience.  Cut  a  circular 
piece  just  fitting  the  top  of  the  stand,  and  to  this 
Bew  the  skirt,  as  we  shall  call  it,  without  gathers. 
The  skirt  should  belong  enough  to  reach  a  little 
under  the  foot  of  the  stand,  and  maybe  confined 
there  by  a  draw-string  around  it,  or  fastened  around 
the  circular  foot  by  brass-headed  tacks.  The  simple 
cord  with  tassels,  that  is  tied  around  the  middle  and 
binds  the  cloth  in  fluted  folds,  gives  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  stand.  To  convert  this  into  a  work- 
6taud  for  the  sitting-room,  whose  ready  pockets 
shall  hold  grandmother's  knitting  work,  mother's 
variety  of  work,  and  Minnie's  crochet  work,  you 
have  only  to  take  a  strip  of  the  cloth,  in  length  one 


and  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  the  top,  and 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  width;  gather  this 
until  it  fits  the  circumference  of  the  skirt,  and  sew 
it  around  it  as  far  from  the  top  as  the  strip  is  wide  ; 
now  loop  this  up  to  the  top  at  intervals,  to  form  the 
pockets,  sewing  up  between  each  loop  to  make  the 
divisions.  Figure  2  shows  the  stand  complete. 
Harp  Card  Case. — (Annie  M.  Brown,  Jefferson 
Co.,  Iowa.)  Take  a  piece  of  heavy  pasteboard,  13 
or  14  iuches  square,  draw  on 
it  the  figure  of  a  harp,  and 
with  a  sharp  penknife  cut  it 
out,  leaving  narrow  strips 
in  imitation  of  the  chords  of 
a  harp,  and  leaving  also  one 
cross-bar  near  the  top  to 
hold  it  firmly  together.  To 
form  the  rack,  cut  out  of 
pasteboard,  not  so  heavy  as 
the  first,  scolloped  or  fan-  Fig.  .1. — card-rack. 
shaped  pieces,  \}{  inches  across,  16  or  18  in 
number.  Cover  these  aud  the  whole  harp,  except 
the  chords,  with  delicately  tinted  paper  pasted  on. 
Cover  the  chords  with  strips  of  gilt  paper.  Paste 
a  narrow  binding  of  gilt  around  each  scollop  and 
around  the  margin  of  the  harp.  Now,  sew  these 
scolloped  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  harp,  from 
the  top  downward,  lapping  partly  on  each  other 
as  seen  in  the  engraving.  Cover  the  stitches 
of  the  last  two  put  on  by  a  small  rosette  or  bow  of 
ribbon.  A  bouquet  of  gilt  flowers  may  be  pasted 
on  the  vacant  space  at  the  bottom,  and  a  sprig  on 
either  side  at  the  top.  To  produce  a  richer  effect, 
scollop  shells,  readily  obtained  near  the  sea, 
might   be   used  in  lieu   of   the    paper   scollops. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTD3. 

"  Don't  you  put  pepper  and  salt  on  your  meat  be- 
fore roasting?" — Never,  on  a  joint  of  mutton  or  a 
piece  of  beef  or  veal ;  but  I  consider  it  a  great  im- 
provement to  rub  a  little  salt  on  pork.  I  make  this 
distinction  because  my  experience  has  tested  its 
value,  and  I  know  that  all  good  meat  cooks  do  the 
same.  Salt  hardens  and  toughens  meat,  and  conse- 
quently would  spoil  beef  or  mutton ;  but  pork  is  so 
tender  that  its  effects  are  not  perceptible,  and  the 
flavor  is  much  improved  by  the  addition.  Pepper  I 
reject  entirely  from  all  kinds  of  roast  joints  of  meat, 
unless  a  forcemeat  is  made,  when  I  use  it,  of  course. 
"I  notice  that  you  have  no  water  in  the  pan." — 
Certainly  not ;  if  it  were  not  a  reflection  on  so  many 
thousands  of  good  housekeepers,  and  upon  you  also, 
I  should  say  a  more  ridiculous  practice  never  was 
introduced  iuto  the  art  of  cookery.  Why  do  you 
put  water  in  the  pan  ?  You  say — "to  keep  the  meat 
from  burning  on  the  bottom, and  also  to  baste  with." 
Ah !  yes  !  I  see  that  is  the  idea  with  all  who  advo- 
cate this  method.  Now,  to  end  the  controversy,  let 
us  see  what  the  dictionary  gives  as  the  meaning  of 
this  word.  Here  it  is — "  Baste — to  moisten  meat 
with  butter  or  fat  in  roasting," — nothing  about  wa- 
ter, you  see.  My  way  is  this  :  I  wash  the  joint,  aud 
wipe  it  dry,  then  place  on  a  clean  pan,  with  the  fat 
and  skiu  side  up,  put  it  into  a  hot  oven  and  leave 
it  there  until  the  heat  has  started  enough  of  the  oil 
of  the  fat  to  baste  with,  when  I  draw  the  pan  to- 
wards me,  to  take  up  a  spoonful  of  grease  and  pour 
over  the  meat  for  a  few  times,  when  I  close  the 
door  immediately ;  this  should  be  done  four  or  five 
times  during  the  roasting  process.  When  it  is  of  a 
rich,  dark,  and  beautiful  brown — which  for  this 
joint,  you  see,  has  taken  about  an  hour — I  take  it 
from  the  pan  and  place  on  a  warm  platter,  skin  and 
fat  side  up  again.  Then  I  pour  this  grease  from  the 
pan  iuto  my  dripping  pot,  being  careful  to  keep 
back  with  a  spoon  this  rich  brown  juice,  which  has 
exuded  from  the  meat.  This  remaining  gravy  I  leave 
in  the  pan,  placing  it  on  the  stove,  and  adding  about 
a  gill  or  wine-glass  full  of  water.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  meat.  Be  very  care- 
ful that  the  platter  is  quite  warm,  that  the  gravy 
may  not  be  chilled.  The  plates,  also,  for  a  properly 
served  joint  should  be  well  warmed,  but  not  made 
hot  enough  to  burn  the  fingers  or  the  table-cloth. 


Salt  and  pepper  and  catsup  may  be  added  to  the 
gravy  while  being  made,  if  preferred,  but  never  on 
any  account  put  flour  to  the  gravy  of  beef,  mutton, 
or  pork;  always  do  so  for  chicken  and  veal  gravy. 
"  What  nonsense  !"  you  say,  "I  see  no  reason  for 
•making  such  a  distinction."  Yes!  but,  my  dear 
madam,  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  the 
difference,  which  we  will  not  discuss  at  present. 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  newspaper  holder?" 
It  is  very  simple,  and  easily  made.  I  found  in  my 
attic  two  square  pieces  of  pasteboard ;  when  I  went 
to  the  city  I  bought  a  sheet  of  black  enamel  paper 
which  cost  8  cents,  and  7  cents  worth  of  gilt  bor- 
dering, 4  tassels  and  4  yards  of  thin  cord  for  50  cts. 
I  found  in  my  collection  of  paintings  a  pretty  land- 
scape, which  I  took  also  for  this  purpose  ;  then  I 
made  a  little  flour  paste  in  a  tin  cup,  and  was  ready 
to  make  my  holder.  The  two  pasteboards  were 
square  and  exactly  the  same  size,  and  I  cut  from 
each  corner  an  equal  piece,  making  two  octagons. 
One  I  laid  on  one  side  for  the  baclc  The  other 
was  covered  first  with  the  black  paper,  using  the 
paste  to  stick  it  smoothly;  when  dry,  the  gilt 
border  was  added,  and  then  I  pasted  the  picture 
exactly  in  the  center.  The  back  was  finished  in 
the  same  manner,  placed  even  with  the  front,  and 
fastened  to  it  with  the  cord,  as  in  the  engraving. 

My  little  girl  received  from  her  grandma  a  very 
beautiful  head  of  a  doll,  for  her  Christmas  present. 
I  made  a  nice  body  for  it,  and  she  enjoyed  its  socie- 
ty immensely,  but  one  morning  she  came  crying 
and  holding  in  her  hands  the  head  completely  sev- 
ered from  the  neck.  At  first  I  supposed  it  ut- 
terly spoiled,  but  after  thinking  awhile  I  con- 
cluded that  it  could  be  mended.  I  always  keep  .1 
bottle  of  china  cement,  which  I  find  convenient  for 
piecing  ornaments,  and  crockery  which  will  not  be 
used  in  cooking.  After  applying  the  cement  I 
lined  the  neck  and  head  with  a  thick  coating  of 
good  glazier's  putty.  It  took  a  week  to  dry,  and 
is  apparently  as  firm  and  strong  as  ever. 

What  a  splendid  teacher  experience  is,  and  more 
especially  in  the  management  of  children  !  Strange 
what  a  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  first 
child  and  the  fourth  or  sixth  !  Our  first,  from  the 
time  he  was  a  month  old,  gave  us  no  peace  until 
after  he  was  over  two  years.  We  never  thought  of 
a  wakeless  night,  and  three  out  of  every  week  Ed- 
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ward  and  I  and  the  girl  would  be  up  rocking,  and 
tossing,  and  swinging,  by  turus.  We  never  talked, 
or  even  whispered,  while  he  slept,  for  as  certain  as 
we  did,  as  certaiuly  would  he  wake  again,  and  an 
hour  or  two  would  be  spent  in  getting  him  to  sleep. 
We  offended  both  grandmas  dreadfully  because  we 
would  not  listen  to  their  mature  experience.  We 
starved  aud  stuffed  him  by  turns— had  the  doc- 
tor every  other  day,  and  sometimes  twice  in  one 
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day,  if  he  happened  to  roll  his  eyes  or  kick  a  little 
differently  from  usual.  We  never  went  to  bed 
without  the  wash  boiler  being  filled  and  a  good 
fire  under,  in  case  of  croup,  though  as  I  look  back 
upon  it  I  cannot  imagine  what  our  idea  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  croup  could  have  been,  or  why' 
we  should  have  considered  such  a  thin,  active,  and 
bony  child  a  fit  subject  for  that  disease.  We  al- 
ways let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  when  be  was 
old  enough  to  eat  milk  and  bread,  he  invariably 
finished  his  meal  and  returned  thanks  at  the  same 
time  by  deliberately  throwing  his  bowl  ou  the  floor. 
Before  he  was  18  months  old  he  had  broken  two  or 
three  sets  of  breakfast  cups  and  saucers,  any  quan- 
tity of  bowls,  and  all  the  pieces  of  a  pretty  cottage 
set  of  china,  excepting  two  bread  plates.  We 
bought  for  him  a  beautiful  carriage,  in  which  he 
never  could  be  induced  to  ride,  but  which  he  in- 
sisted upon  pulling  and  pounding  until  he  had 
spoiled  it  altogether.  Affairs  were  in  this  state 
when  his  kingdom  was  usurped  by  another  addi- 
tion to  the  family,  and  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  exuberance  of  his  spir- 
its, aud  of  establishing  some  system  of  law  and 
order.  The  struggle  was  tremendous,  aud,  as  the 
Gipsey  woman  would  say,  many  were  the  whack  - 
ings  I  gave  him.  until  finally  he  was  brought  under 
subjection,  and  now  sets  a  tolerably  good  example 
to  the  younger  children.  'Tis  cruelty  to  a  child  to 
neglect  his  training  until  he  is  a  year  or  even  six 
months  old.  When  old  enough  to  know  its  mother, 
it  is  old  enough  to  know  that  when  she  says  no, 
the  command  must  he  respected,  aud  I  never  find 
it  necessary  to  more  than  punish  by  a  gentle  pat 
on  the  hand,  admonishing  at  the  same  time  by  say- 
ing "no  !  no  !"  or  "Georgiemust'ut."  I  don't  think 
my  youngest  child  has  broken  three  pieces  of  crock- 
cry  of  any  description  during  the  three  years  of  his 
life,  aud  when  I  say  "no,"  he  turns  away  immediate- 
ly from  any  coveted  object ;  aud  all  this  important 
change  in  my  domestic  government  I  attribute  to  a 
little,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  good  deal,  of  expe- 
rience. I  often  think  how  much  severe  disci- 
pline I  might  have  spared  my  oldest  boy — how 
much  care  and  anxiety  myself — how  much  uneasi- 
ness the  two  grandmas — how  much  the  health  of 
the  child  himself  might  have  been  benefited — had  I 
been  a  little  more  humble,  a  little  less  nervous,  and 
a  little  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  experience 
and  advice  of  my  own  and  my  husband's  mother. 


Making  a  Cool  Box. 

An  ice-box  or  refrigerator  is  unquestionably  the 
best  thing  for  families  in  city  or  country,  where  ice- 
houses are  accessible,  or  where  ice  is  distributed 
regularly  in  small  quantities.  But  many  farmers 
have  not  learned  the  economy  of  an  ice-house,  and 
have  no  facilities  for  supplying  an  ice-box.  To 
eucIi,  the  contrivance  recommended  by  our  corre- 
spondent may  be  of  great  value  for  keeping  butter, 
cream,  meats,  and  fruits,  cool  in  summer.  "Rev. 
G.  A.,"  of  Minnesota,  writes  :  "I  dug  a  hole  in  a 
corner  of  the  cellar,  three  feet  by  two,  and  two  feet 
deep.  Then  from  a  quarry  near  by,  I  selected  five 
smooth,  flat  stones,  with  straightedges.  One  stone 
formed  the  bottom,  another  the  back,  projecting 
above  the  cellar  floor  six  inches,  another  the  front, 
projecting  one  inch.  The  two  ends,  fitting  in  be- 
tween these,  kept  them  in  place.  The  ends  at  the 
top,  not  fittiug  quite  close  to  the  back,  I  wedged 
in  a  piece  of  studding,  to  which,  with  the  hinges, 
I  hung  a  cover.  Then,  with  a  piece  of  shingle  for 
a  trowel,  I  filled  with  cement  the  joints  of  the 
stones,  and  the  work  was  done.  My  wife  white- 
washed the  box  and  cover,  which  applicatiou  is 
frequently  renewed.  In  this  box  is  perpetual  cool- 
ness, and  butter  made  from  cream  kept  in  it, 
'comes  hard'  the  hottest  day  of  summer."  It  is 
not  every  locality  that  furnishes  the  smooth,  flat 
stones.  If  these  are  not  at  hand,  brick  might  be 
u?cd,  or  rubble  stones  of  suitable  size  for  the  bot- 
tom aud  sides  of  the  box,  the  iuside  to  be  lined 
with  a  coating  of  cement.  Or  if  these  are  not  con- 
venient, a  box  of  wood  might  be  made  of  suitable 
size,  aud  buried  iu  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to  within 


a  few  inches  of  the  top.  The  wooden  box  would 
not  last  as  long  as  the  stone,  or  the  cement,  but  the 
temperature  would  be  the  same,  and  it  would  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  every  season. 


Guesswork  in  the  Household. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
road  to  Boston  ?  "  "How  did  you  know  my  name 
was  Smith?"  replied  the  man  addressed,  standing 
somewhat  on  his  dignity.  "I  guessed  it,"  was  the 
reply,  and  the  guesser  was  pluming  himself  on  his 
shrewdness.  "  Gness  your  way  to  Boston  then," 
came  the  gruff  rejoinder,  which  at  once  convinced 
him  that  guessing  was  a  guide  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  Probably  the  Yankee  nation,  (they  are  not 
confined  to  New  England)  are  as  shrewd  at  a  guess 
as  any  other  people,  which  perhaps  has  led  them  to 
overdo  the  matter,  and  "guess,"  or  "reckon,"  or 
"  calculate,"  when  a  certainty  could  easily  have 
heen  ascertained.  A  case  iu  point,  considerably 
affecting  domestic  economy,  is  the  uncertainty  of 
measures  and  weights  used  in  the  household.  From 
time  immemorial,  cooking  recipes  have  been  follow- 
ed out  by  "cupfuls,"  and  a  "pint  to  the  pound  " 
has  been  the  standard  of  weight.  The  pint  for  the 
pound  has  been  usnally  ascertained  by  a  tumbler, 
supposed  to  hold  half  a  pint.  In  many  cases  such 
estimates  may  answer,  but  in  the  delicate  matter  of 
getting  things  just  right,  they  will  more  frequently 
disappoint.  Many  a  spoiled  jar  of  preserves,  and 
loaf  of  cake  have  resulted  from  "guessing"  at  the 
proportions.  A  good  scale  for  weighing  would 
remedy  all  this,  aud  serve  many  other  useful  pur- 
poses. The  heaviest  eggs  can  be  selected  for  set- 
ting; the  weight  of  the  fat  chickens  be  ascertained 
to  a  notch;  the  pounds  of  honey  yielded  by  the 
bees  be  known ;  the  weight  of  the  baby  he  noted ; 
the  pounds  of  batter  sent  to  the  store  be  made  sure 
of;  and,  not  less  important,  the  honesty  of  the 
storekeeper  be  tested  by  weighing  the  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  etc.,  brought  home.  In  a  hundred  ways  the 
housekeeper  will  find  a  good  family  scale  superior 
to  any  amount  of  guessing,  in  each  of  which,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  weighing  the  baby,  money  enough 
to  pay  for  the  instrument  may  be  saved — and  in 
the  exceptional  case,  there  will  be  no  little  satis- 
faction, especially  if  it  be  the  first  baby.  Recent 
improvements  have  been  made  in  scales,  giving  a 
far  more  convenient  article  than  the  old-fashioned 
steelyard  or  the  hanging  spring  balance,  which 
should  be  looked  after  by  the  good  man  who  de- 
sires to  thoroughly  furnish  his  house  with  labor- 
saving  and   money-saving  appliances. 


More  about  Salad  Dressing— Lettuce. 


A  correspondent,  "  Saladin,"  writes  as  follows: 
"  The  article  on  salad  dressing,  in  the  May  number, 
gives  good  directions  for  making  one  kind  of 
dressing,  called  "  Mayonnaise,"  aud  which  to  my 
notion  is  better  for  mixed  salads,  containing 
chiekeu,  lobster,  meat,  etc.,  than  for  those  purely 
of  vegetables,  though  I  sometimes  use  it  for  these. 
I  may  remark,  that  in  making  the  dressing  referred 
to,  perfectly  good  butter  is  much  better  than  any 
but  the  very  best  oil,  which  quality  is  seldom  to  be 
found  outside  of  large  cities.  Melt  the  butter  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature — by  no  means  fry 
it — and  use  as  directed  for  oil,  stirring  the  mixture 
in  a  warm  place.  Perfectly  sweet  cream -may  also 
be  substituted  for  oii.  Lettuce  may  be  considered 
as  the  universal  American  salad.  I  wish  our  people 
would  get  into  the  way  of  using  more  salads.  The 
vegetables  you  mention  are  all  good,  but  you  omit 
two  of  my  great  favorites,  potatoes  and  string 
beans.  But  I  will  just  now  confine  myself  to  let- 
tuce. The  use  of  oil  is  objected  to  by  a  larire  number 
of  people,  perhaps  by  the  majority,  from  some 
prejudice,  probably  derived  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  their  early  experience  with  a  certain 
medicinal  oil ;  hence  at  most  tables  in  the  country, 
lettuce  is  eaten  dressed  with  sugar  and  vinegar, 
with  a  little  salt,  and  perhaps  a  dash  of  pepper,  or 
some  peppergrass,  to  give   it  piquancy.      This  is 


an  old  English  way,  not  to  be  despised  fora  variety, 
aud  is  very  acceptable  at  breakfast.  It  should  be 
prepared  only  the  moment  it  is  to  be  eaten,  as  the 
vinegar  causes  the  lettuce  to  wilt,  and  one  of  its 
charms,  its  crispiuess,  is  lost.  But  for  the  regular 
lettuce  salad,  pure  and  simple,  the  lettuce  is  to 
be  washed,  aud  well  drained,  then  thoroughly  moist- 
ened with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  a  little  salt  added. 
The  old  rule  is  :  "Be  prodigal  of  oil,  prudent  with 
salt,  and  parsimonious  with  vinegar."  The  amount 
of  vinegar  will  depend  upon  its  strength  and  one's 
taste.  Of  really  good  vinegar  I  use  one  spoonful 
to  three  of  oil.  Stir  in  a  large  bowl  with  a  wooden 
salad  spoon  until  every  part  is  well  moistened. 
This  is  my  favorite  way.  and  furnishes  a  ground- 
work for  a  large  number  of  variations,  by  adding 
chives,  tarragon,  celery,  slices  of  olives,  or  what- 
ever may  be  chosen  to  flavor  it  with;  hard-boiled 
eggs  iu  slices  are  often  added.  Lettuce  forms  the 
basis  of  many  other  salads.  With  bits  of  cold  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  chicken  or  other  fowl,  and  plenty  of 
lettuce,  a  series  of  most  excellent  dishes  may  be 
formed,  and  with  these  I  best  like  the  dressing  you 
have  given.  Now,  in  return  for  all  this  salad  talk, 
will  some  of  your  German  readers  give  me  a  good 
recipe  for  herring  salad  ?  Don't  lauedi,  my  Yankee 
friends ;  I  know  that  herring  salad  is  a  good  thing, 
and  I  wish  to  know  just  how   it   is    made   best." 


Bottling  Strawberries.  —  While  the 
strawberries  are  being  picked  over  and  the  stems  removed, 
a  quantity  of  juice  will  drain  from  them.  This  should  he 
placed  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  with  the  desired  quan- 
tity of  sugar — a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  pound 
of  fruit  is  sufficient  for  most  tastes.  Let  this  syrup  sim- 
mer a  little,  and  add  the  fruit.  Let  the  whole  come  to  a 
boil,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  boils  all  throughout, 
bottle  or  can.  completing  one  at  a  time.  Glass  bottles 
should  first  have  a  little  warm  water  put  into  them,  to 
warm  them  and  prevent  the  bottle  from  breaking.  This 
is,  of  course,  to  be  poured  out  before  the  fruit  is  put  iu. 
Every  bottle  should  be  full  at  the  time  of  putting  on  the 
lid;  when  cold, the  contents  will  have  shrunk  considerably. 

Bottling  Raspberries.— Red  raspber- 
ries are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Proceed  in  the  same 
way  as  for  strawberries.  If  no  juice  runs  from  them,  add 
a  little  water,  or  place  the  dish  of  fruit  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  and  the  juice  will  soon  start.  Many  use  water  al- 
ways, though  they  will  be  much  richer  withont.  A  little 
red  currant  juice  added  is  a  great  improvement. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — Use  red  berries, 
and  to  two  quarts,  add  one  quart  of  good  vinegar.  Let 
it  stand  24  honrs.  Strain  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  pour 
the  juice  over  two  more  quarts  of  fruit;  let  it  stand 
as  before,  and  strain  again.  Allow  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  or  good  white  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice. 
Stir  well,  and  place  in  a  stone  jar,  and  cover.  Set  the  jar 
in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Bottle  for  use.  A  tablespoonful  to  a  tumbler  of 
water  makes  a  pleasant  drink  for  invalids,  or  for  any  one 
in   the    intensely   hot   summer   mouths. 

Xo    Have   Vegetables  of    a    Good 

Color,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  the  water 
boil,  but  allow  no  lid  on  the  kettle.  Peas  and  asparagus, 
especially,  are  kept  of  a  fine  green  color  by  this  treatment. 

Crumpets. — Mix  a  quart  of  flour  with  new 
milk  and  a  little  salt — making  a  batter — add  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  brewers'  yeast,  or  a  half  teaenpful  of  home-made 
yeast.  Beat  thoroughly  two  eggs  and  add  to  it ;  set  in 
a  small  crock  by  the  fire.  TVhen  well  risen,  should  be 
baked   in  rings  in  an  oven  or  on  a  large    griddle. 

To  Cleanse  Ribbons. — Allow  an  equal 
quantity  of  soft  soap  made  of  wood  ashes,  (prepared  lye 
Eoap  will  not  do.)  honey  or  molasses,  and  alcohol  or  com- 
mon whiskey  ;  mix  well  together.  Spread  the  ribbons  on 
a  table,  and  rub  briskly  with  the  mixture.  Rinse  thor- 
oughly, and  iron  while  damp.  Do  not  rub  with  the  hands, 
or  wring,  but    gently  squeeze   the  water    from    them. 

Lamp  Chimneys  often  crock  from  be- 
ing fastened  on  too  tightly.  The  screw  is  applied  while 
the  chimney  is  cold,  and  often  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  the 
irlass  moving  at  all.  Of  course,  when  the  chimneys  are 
heated  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  expand,  and  conse- 
quently they  must  crack.  Always  see  that  the  slass  is 
secure,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  easily  in  the  holder. 
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Want^d-i  Jtoy  witfe    Ten    Points. 

1,  Honest.  2.  Pure.  3,  Intelligent.  4,  Active.  5,  In- 
dustrious, fl.  Obedient.  7,  Steady.  8,  Obliging.  9, 
Polite.  10,  HTeot.  One  thousand  first-rate  places  are 
open  for  one  thousand  boyswho  can  come  up  to  the 
standard.  Each  boy  can  suit  his  taste  as  to  the  bind  of 
business  he  would  prefer.  The  places  are  ready  in  every 
kind  of  occupation.  Many  of  them,  arc  already  filled  by 
boys  who  lack  gome  of  the  most  important  points,  but 
they  will  soon  be  vacant.  One  is  in  an  office  not  far 
from  where  we  write.  The  lad  who  has  the  situation  is 
losing  his  first  point.  He  likes  to  attend  the  circus  and 
the  theater.  This  costs  more  money  than  he  can  afford, 
but  somehow  he  manages  to  be  there  frequently.  His 
employers  are  quietly  watching  to  learn  how  he  gets  so 
much  extra  spending  money;  they  will  soon  discover  a 
leak  In  the  money  drawer,  detect  the  dishonest  boy,  and 
his  place  will  be  ready  for  some  one  who  is  now  getting 
ready  for  it  by  observing  point  No.  l.aud  being  truthful  in 
all  his  ways.  Some  situations  will  soon  be  vacant,  because 
the  boys  have  been  poisoned  by  reading  bad  books,  such 
as  they  would  not  dare  to  show  to  their  fathers,  and  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  their  mothers  see.  The  impure 
thoughts  suggested  by  these  books  will  lead  to  vicious 
acts;  the  boys  will  be  ruined,  and  their  places  must  be 
filled.  Who  will  be  ready  for  one  of  these  vacancies? 
Distinguished  lawyers,  useful  ministers,  skillful  physi- 
cians, successful  merchants,  must  all  soon  leave  their 
places  for  somebody  else  to  fill.  One  by  one  they  are  re- 
moved by  death.  Mind  your  ten  points, boys;  they  will 
prepare  you  to  step  into  the  vacancies  in  the  front  rank. 
Every  man  who  is  worthy  to  employ  a  boy  is  looking  for 
you,  if  you  have  the  points.  Do  not  fear  that  yon  will  be 
overlooked.  A  young  person  having  these  qualities  will 
shine  as  plainly  as  a  star  at  night  We  have  named  ten 
points  that  go  toward  making  up  the  character  of  a  suc- 
cessful boy,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  remembered.  You 
can  imagine  one  on  each  finger,  and  so  keep  them  in 
mind — they  will  be  worth  more  than  diamond  rings,  and 
you  will  then  never  be  ashamed  to  "show  your  hand." 

Presence  of"  3Iin<l. — An  English  writer 
relates  the  following  incident.  A  lady  was  in  front  of  her 
lawn  with  her  children,  when  a  mad  dog  rushed  toward 
them  pursued  by  several  men.  Most  persons  would  have 
screamed  and  done  nothing,  or  at  once  taken  to  their 
heels  and  left  the  poor  children  to  their  fate.  Not  so  this 
mother.  Nerved  to  resolution  by  love  of  her  children, 
she  walked  straight  toward  the  dog,  received  his  head  in 
the  folds  of  her  skirts  between  her  knees,  and  held  it 
with  all  her  might  until  the  men  came  np  and  secured  it. 

Ways  of  f«ic Win»    a,   LiTing-. 


THE   ELIXD   rrPE 


Ouc  of  the  first  thoughts  of  a  person  coming  from  the 
country  to  New  York,  and  seeing  the  crowds  of  people 
who  throng  the  streets,  is,  "How  do  they  all  get  a  living  ?" 
To  answer  this  fully  would  require  large  volumes.  There 
are  hundreds  of  ways  of  making  money  in  a  large  city, 
which,  fortunately,  are  unknown  outside  of  its  limits. 
We  bave  prepared  illustrations  snowing  some  of  these 
that  may  interest  the  young  readers  of  the  Agriculturist. 
The  above  is  a  correct  portrait  of  a  Mind  piper  that  has 
•gularly  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York  for  many 
years,  Kis favorite  resting-place  is  on  the  stone  coping 
of  the  railing  around  Trinity  Church,  on  Broadway,  at 
the  head  of  Wall  Street.  Usually  a  little  girl  sits  by  him 
to  receive  the  pennies  that  maybe  dropped  by  the  com- 
passionate passers.  The  sound  produced  by  his  playing 
ou  the   bagpipes  is  execrable.       Piling  saws  would  be 


music  compared  with  it.  When  performing,  he  twists 
and  works  his  body  convulsively,  and  ii  mlghl  reasonably 
be  thought  that  the  sounds  brought  out  from  his  instru- 
ment were  the  voices  of  the  aches  and  pains  tormenting 
his  poor  body.  Of  course,  such  a  spectacle  excites  the 
pity  of  the  beholders,  and  that  pity  is  worth  to  him  prob- 
ably several  dollars  per  day.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
he  has  realized  by  his  performances,  but  probably  con- 
siderably more  than  if  he  had  played  passably  well,  and 
left  out  the  accompanying  contortions  with  which  he 
plays  on  the  public  as  well  as  on  the  bagpipes.  At  any 
rate  he  makes  a  living,  and  looks  able  to  blow  for  years. 

Who  First  Lived,  in  America? 

Perhaps  only  such  Indians  as  were  found  here  by  Co- 
lumbus and  those  who  followed  him  were  the  aborigines 
of  America,  but  discoveries  arc  continually  coming  to 
light  that  point  to  races  of  men  superior  to  savages.  The 
following  account  of  a  recent  occurrence  is  given  by  the 
Knoxville  Press.  "Mr.  William  Staples  owns  a  valuable 
farm  on  Poplar  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Kingston.  For  many  years  past  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  a  particular  locality  on  his  farm,  from  the  fact 
that  the  cattle  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  place, 
and  making  thereby  what  was  known  as  a  Mick.'  The 
attention  of  Mr.  Staples  being  thus  called  to  the  subject, 
he  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter.  Accordingly  he 
commenced  to  excavate  upon  the  premises.  After  dig- 
ging down  about  seven  feet,  he  struck  a  solid  limestone 
rock.  He  found  a  well  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
from  which  he  procured  salt  water  strong  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  obtain  salt  by  boiliug.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  discovery  consists  in  the  following:  After 
the  discovery  of  the  well,  Mr.  Staples  prosecuted  his  in- 
vestigations, and  found,  to  his  surprise,  a  line  of  salt  ket- 
tles. The  kettles  were  of  stone  ware,  made  of  the  same 
material  as  that  nsed  by  the  Indians  for  their  home  ware, 
such  as  plates,  dishes,  etc.  The  kettles  were  broken,  but 
the  curvature  indicated  that  they  were  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  were  about  forty  in  number.  A  most 
striking  fact  connected  with  this  discovery  is  that  these 
kettles  were  found  at  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Growing  above  them  were  trees — 
poplar  and  oak— which  were  evidently  two  centuries  old. 
Will  some  of  the  antiquarians  explain  this?  Who  bored 
that  salt  well  ?  Who  made  those  kettles  ?  Who  founded 
that  furnace?  Who  were  our  aborigines?"  Who  can  tell? 

A  Pleasant  Picture, 

A  young  correspondent  writes  to  the  American  Agricul- 
twist;  "On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  (my  birth- 
day,) I  6hall  hear  the  well-remembered  call,  l  Frank  ! 
Frank  !  come  and  drive  the  cows  to  pasture.'  Going  to 
pasture  is  quite  an  event  of  the  season  to  me.  No  more 
naps  in  the  morning !  I  have  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
in  summer  get  back  in  season  to  ride  horse  after  break- 
fast, for  cultivating,  while  father  holds  the  cultivator,  so 
the  men  can  hoe  while  I  am  at  school,  a-mile  in  another 
direction.  Ou  this  particular  first  morning  or  two,  it 
takes  two  of  us  to  go,  as  the  cows  and  young  heifers  are 
so  delighted  to  get  out  at  their  liberty  that  they  cut  up 
all  sorts  of  antics,  and  start  off  up  any  road  they  choose. 
Father  goes  in  the  wagon  as  a  rear  guard,  and  1  have  to 
dart  up  the  road  nearest  to  us,  and  drive  them  back,  and 
by  the  time  I  get  them  into  the  main  road  they  arc  racing 
madly  along,  and  do  not  go  quietly  until  they  run  into 
the  lake  ;  they  must  take  a  drink  there.  Father  rides  in 
after  them,  and  after  awhile  we  get  them  all  out,  and  then 
up  a  long,  gradual  slope  of  the  road  to  the  pasture  bars;  then 
I  run  ahead,  let  them  down,  and  drive  the  cows  in,  when 
they  all  run  off  to  eat  the  soft,  fresh  grass.  At  night  two 
of  us  mnst  go  again,  to  separate  the  milch  cows  from  the 
heifers,  which  arc  to  stay  there.  I  can  now  have  leisure 
to  look  about  me  as  I  go  home.  There  is  always  some- 
thing to  notice  or  to  find.  The  Lake  Kenoza  is  about  two 
miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.  The  name  Kenoza  is  an 
Indian  word  for  pickerel,  and  it  is  a  good  place  for  fish- 
ing. When  the  sun  is  rising  over  the  wooded  hills,  and 
shines  upon  the  thin,  rteccy  vapor  rising  from  its  surface, 
it  is  very  beautiful.  I  might  say  it  is  always  beautiful.  On 
the  cast  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  hill,  covered  partly  with 
dark  hemlock— a  great  place  for  mosses  and  Mitchella, 
which  blossoms  the  first  week  in  July;  then  south-east 
there  is  'sour  meadows,'  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  variety  of  flowers  in  summer,  and  its  black  tnrtles. 
South  of  the  lake  there  is  a  beautiful  wooded  hill,  and 
west,  a  locust  grove  and  cultivated  fields.  North-  wesl  rises 
Mount  '  Meenahyah,'— which  means  blueberry— where 
the  earliest  blueberries  grow;  and  on  the  north  side  the 
road  winds  along  *As  old  roads  will.  This  to  a  ferry 
and  that  to  amill.'  Crcsent  Point  is  a  peninsula  project- 
in:.' into  the  lake  on  its  north  side,  and  is  covered  with 
maples.  birches,  willows,  and  filled  up  with  underbrush* 
Here  grows  a  great  profusion  of  partridge  berry,  which 
blossoms  the  last  of  July,  and  so  much  'white  spiked' 
Clethra  that  we  thought  of  naming  it  Clethra  Point.  I 
carry  home  large  quantities  of  it  in  its  naagan,    By  the 


roadside  I  find  the  beautiful  white  Morning  Glory  tinged 
with  pink,  which  we  have  named  the  Sunrise  Morning 
Glory,  and  wild  rosea  in  abundance.  In  the  autumn,  by 
the  lake  side,  we  find  a  rich,  dark,  purple  Aster,  with 
larger  flowers  than  usual,  which  we  find  nowhere  else. 
Mother  has  had  them  from  this  place  for  27  years,  and 
never  saw  them  elsewhere.  These  things  are  not  all  I 
see.  I  get  a  chance  at  a  rare  birds-egg  now  and  then 
—but  you    will  not  want  my  letter  to  be  too  long." 

India      "Rubber"      Shoes    received 

their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  gum  of  which  they  are 
made  was  first  brought  from  India,  and  because  the  first 
use  found  for  it  was  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  from  paper. 
The  proper  name  of  the  gum  is  Caoutchouc.  In  some 
places,  rubber  overshoes  are  called  "gums,"  referring  to 
the  substance  of  which  they  are  made.  It  is  related  that 
a  gentleman  and  his  wife  going  to  spend  the  evening  at 
a  house  where  they  were  well  acquainted,  he  entered  the 
parlor  alone.  Some  one  asked  "Where  is  Emily" — 
meaning  his  wife.  He  at  once  answered,  "  Oh,  she  is 
outside,  cleaning  her  gums  on  the  mat."  The  reply 
caused  a  stare  of  astonishment,  and  then  a  hearty  laugh 
naturally  followed  when  the  meaning  was  comprehended. 

A  Natural  rtlistalce* — A  lady  promised 
to  bring  her  little  boy  a  cocoanut  on  her  return  from  the 
city,  but  could  only  find  one  with  the  husk  on.  This  she 
gave  to  the  child,  who  had  never  seen  one  in  this  state. 
He  looked  at  it  curiously,  smiled,  and  laid  it  down. 
Presently  he  said,  "  Mother,  where  is  the  cocoanut  you 
promised  me?"  "I  just  gave  it  to  you,"  she  replied. 
Taking  it  up  again  he  viewed  it  contemptuously  for  a 
moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  "That  thing  a  cocoanut! 
I  thought  it  was  a  new    waterfall  you  had    bought." 

Sparse  Woods. — A  miner  who  lately  came 
from  Virginia  City  says  that  vegetation  is  so  scarce  in 
that  region  that  "  twp  mullein  stalks  and  a  bunch  of 
thistles  are  called  a  grove." 

Answers  to  Problems'  and  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the 
May  number,  page  191:  No.  304.  Illustrated  Rdus.—A, 
f/n-at  ""■{■  ,/■  it  0,-ih  ,-id  >j  a  >/i\  at  tore,  or  A  great  talker  is 

generally  a  great,  bore No.  305.  Puzzle  Picture.— A  race 

of  pale  faces.... No.  306.  Pig  lead  (fed) ....  The  following 
have  sent  in  c6rrect  answers  to  puzzles  previously  pub- 
lished. Arthur  II.  Sawyer.  L.  M.  Wright.  John  M.  Miller, 
Daisy  Wilder,  J.  Milton  Snvder.  las  usual  >.  Arthur  Moffat t, 
Albert.  Cope,  Mrs.  Morgan.  Emma  L.  Leavitt,  "Rebel." 
.Tas.  &  E.  Lowe.  Gl^o.  C.  Gill.  Etta  M.  Danser,  J.  N.  Aver- 
ill,  Carrie  Leslie,  t.  S.  Cadwallader,  Frank  A.  White, 
David  M.  Neill.  Marie  D.  Butler,  Albion  C.  St.  Cvr,  A. 
G.  Hamblin,  Lydia  E.  Moore,  A.  II.  Haddock,  Henry 
Dunn,  Annie  Brown,  Susie  Jones.  M.  Yandervoort,  Ruth 
Carter,  Frank  Monroe.  John  Nicoli,  C.  O.  Bassett,  Oscar 
Kissam,  Elbe  L.  Rankin,  J.  McClaskev.  Andv  Brink, 
Jus.  A.  Johnson,  Ettie  Woolraan,  J.  H.  Brnst.  Ph'ilo  Hall, 
W.  Shelly.  Hammond  W.  Ormsbee,  MaryE.  Oster,  Alfred 
Delisle,  Augustus  Reifst  'ck,  James  E.  Demarest,  George 
Smith.  A.  Leach,  S.  Ambrose  Parmelee.  Levi  Capp,  Carrie 
Langdou,  J.  West  Homer,  A.  Underwood. 

Mew  Puzzles  to   l»e  Answered. 


No.  30S.  Illustrated  Rebus.— Line  from  a  favorite  hymn. 

No.  30!>.  Arithmetical  /Yo^v/i.— One  man  had  two 
loaves  of  bread,  his  companion  had  five  loaves.  Another 
joined  them  and  gave  them  one  dollar  to  share  their  meal. 
The  bread  was  all  eaten  by  the  three  men.  How  much 
of  the  money  should  each  of  the  bread  owners 
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[CQPTRIOUT   SIECT7KSD.] 

SPLENDID         TEA     M.  —  brawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


There  is  more  real  "  fan,'1  as  the  boys  call  it,  with  such 
a  team  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving  above,  than  with  the 
finest  carriage  and  horses  in  New  York.  The  boy's  face 
is  mostly  concealed  by  his  hat  brim,  but  his  whole  atti- 
tude shows  what  he  is  thinking  of;  bis  soul  is  with  his 
team.  He  may  well  be  proud  of  them.  They  need  no 
whip,  and  he  carries  none.  They  gallop  along  as  though 
they  enjoyed  the  sport.  The  dog  on  the  "off"  side 
seems  to  be  rather  new  at  the  business— a  little  coltish, 
lie  looks  around  to  his  companion  as  though  inviting 
him  to  join  in  a  runaway  frolic.  No  danger  of  that;  old 
Whitey  is  out  on  business  now,  and  will  find  his  pleas- 
ure in  that  alone.  By  the  way,  that's  a  secret  of  enjoy- 
ment unknown  to  many.  Most  people,  old  and  young,  are 
looking  away  from  their  work  and  their  present  circum- 
stances for  happiness.  They  are  like  men  wading  through 
a  river  in  chase  of  a  fog  to  quench  their  thirst  with. 
Make  the  most  of  the  present,  as  this  boy  and  his  team 
are   doing,  and  thus  secure  the  good  it  contains. 

Another  Charitable  Dog. 

W.  Winker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  having  noticed  the 
dog  story  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Agriculturist,,  writes : 
"I  was  owner  of  a  dog  that  went  through  the  same  ma- 
neuvers as  the  one  described.  This  dog  answered  to  the 
classical  name  of  '  Mouth.'  She  was  scarcely  eight  inch- 
es long,  and  was  brought  from  Mexico.  While  in  Balti- 
more she  showed  considerable  affection  for  a  rat  terrier 
that  seemed  to  live  in  reduced  circumstances.  As  my 
window  overlooked  the  yard,  I  observed  myself  how  she 
would  coax  the  large  dog  to  her  store-room,  and  wag  her 
tail  with  satisfaction  at  the  hungry  guest's  relish  of  the 
bones.    It  would  hardly  have  been  prudent  for  any  other 


dog  even  to  smell  of  the  food  which  the  little  animal  con- 
sidered her  own.  She  was  also  a  good  mother,  and  di- 
vided all  dainties  with  her  young— showed  great  cleanli- 
ness, and  would  always  coax  her  young  to  the  door,  to 
prevent  them  from  greasing  the  carpet  while  feeding. 
But  the  greatest  peculiarity  is  shown  by  an  uncle  of 
Mouth's,  who  was  brought  up  in  a  Hebrew  boarding- 
house,  and  who  would  not  under  any  condition  touch  the 
excluded  food.  He  would  eat  bread  at  all  times,  but 
no  sausage,  ham,  or  pork.  I  have  often  experimented 
with  him,  but  always  found  him  true  to  his  principles." 

The  Promise  Kept. 

The  following,  from  an  exchange,  is  worth  reading.  A 
mother,  on  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  was  holding  by 
the  right  hand  a  son,  sixteen  years  old,  mad  with  the  love 
of  the  sea.  And  as  she  stood  by  the  garden  gate  one 
morning,  she  said:  "Edward,  they  tell  me,  for  I  never 
saw  the  ocean,  that  the  great  temptation  of  a  seaman's 
life  is  drink.  Promise  me,  before  you  quit  your  mother's 
hand,  that  yon  will  never  drink."'  "And,"  said  he,  (for 
he  told  me  the  story,)  "  I  gave  her  the  promise,  and  I 
went  the  broad  globe  over,  Calcutta  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, San  Francisco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  North 
Pole  and  the  South.  I  saw  them  all  in  forty  years,  and  I 
never  saw  a  glass  filled  with  sparkling  liquor  that  my 
mother's  form  by  the  gate  did  not  rise  before  me  ;  and 
to-day  I  am  innocent  of  the  taste  of  liquor."  Was  not 
that  sweet  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  single  word  f  Yet 
that  was  not  half.  "For,"  said  he,  "yesterday  there 
came  into  my  counting-room  a  man  of  forty  years,  and 
asked  me,  '  Do  you  know  me  ?'  4No.'  'Well,'  said  he, 
1 1  was  once  brought  drunk  into  your  presence  on  ship- 


board ;  you  were  a  passenger ;  the  captain  kicked  me 
aside;  you  took  me  to  your  berth  and  kept  me  there  till 
I  had  slept  off  the  intoxication  ;  you  then  asked  me  if  I 
had  a  mother.  I  said  I  had  never  known  a  word  from 
her  lips.  You  told  me  of  yours  at  the  garden  gate,  and 
to-day  I  am  master  of  one  of  the  finest  packets  in  New 
York ;  and  I  came  to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me.*  ** 

A   Critic    Confounded. 

It  is  related  of  Powers,  the  sculptor,  that  while  residing 
in  Cincinnati,  he  made  a  figure  of  one  Alexander  Drake, 
a  popular  comedian.  Some  of  Powers'  friends  were  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  they  invited  the  editors  to  ex- 
amine it.  Among  those  who  came  was  one  noted  for 
severely  criticising  every  performance,  whether  compe- 
tent to  give  good  judgment  or  not.  The  show  room  was 
dimly  lighted,  and  the  figure  stood  in  a  glass  case.  After 
gazing  at  it  very  intently  several  minutes,  the  critic  said 
to  Powers,  who  stood  near  him,  "  There  are  some  good 
points  about  this,  Hiram,  but  it  has  some  extraordinary 
defects.  The  nose  is  too  long  entirely;  and  the  mouth 
has  a  queer  twist.  One  arm  is  longer  than  the  other. 
The  position,  too,  is  unnatural.  No  man  could  stand  that 
way  if  he  tried.  It  would  be  impossible.  I  don't  see, 
Hiram,  how  you  could  have  made  such  a  blunder."  Pow- 
ers laughed,  and  inquired  of  the  figure :— "  What  do  you 
think  about  it,  Drake  V  The  figure  immediately  stepped 
out  of  the  case,  and,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  said: 
"  I  think  the  position  pretty  natural,  myself."  The  critic 
did  not  hear  the  last  of  the  jest,  and,  it  is  said,  he 
would  never  afterwards  speak  to  the  facetious  sculptor. 

The  new  moon  remindf  one  of  a  giddy  girl,  because 
Bhe's  too  young  to  show  much  reflection. 
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[COPYRIGHT    SEOURED.] 

WEIGHING      ON     THE      FARM. 


The  above  engraving  is  designed  to  call  attention  to  n  sub- 
ject now  receiving  much  attention,  and  worthy  the  especial 
consideration  of  every  farmer.  The  profits  of  farming  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  attention  to  things  small  In  them- 
selves, but  in  the  aggregate  amounting  to  a  large  si i are  of 
one's  Income.  One  pound  difference  in  the  weight  per  bushel 
of  grain.  Is  not  of  itself  a  great  matter,  but  the  difference  of 
the  crop  resulting  from  sowing  tlie  heavier  or  lighter  sample 
may  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars  when  the  crop  Is  liar- 
vested  and  sold. 

This  is  but  a  single  illustration  of  the  Immense  gain  that 
might  be  realized  by  the  use  of  a  good  Platform  Scale  as 
part  of  the  regular  farm  apparatus.  The  following  extracts 
show  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  by  good 
authorities. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  (May  number),  says:  "Scales 
should  be  used  In  every  house  and  bain.  The  proverb  says, 
•'Deliver  all  things  by  measure  and  weight,"  and  it  ought  to 
be  heeded.  Have  Fairbanks'  Standard  Scales  in  the  kitchen, 
and  prove  which  groccryimn  gives  weight,  and  buy  or  him. 
Weigh  butter  and  everything  sold,  and  not  mistrust  that 
you  are  cheated.  'Weigh  the  chickens  and  see  which  kinds 
are  thriving  and  profitable.  Have  a  Fairbanks  in  the  barn, 
and  weigh  the  pigs  and  stock  and  grain  and  hay  and  fertll- 
izrrs,  and  thus  know  what  is  paying  and  what  Is  not.  A  lit- 
tle practice  In  this  line  will  pay  a  hundred  iold  lu  money 
and  satisfaction." 

The  following  from" the  Country  Gentleman,  of  April  2, 
1863,  is  equally  to  the  point.  "A  half-bushel  measure  is  con- 
sidered indispensable  by  every  farmer.  He  does  not  sell  his 
potatoes  or  grain,  guessing  at  the  contents  of  the  bin  or  the 
pile  on  the  floor— It  must  be  measured.  With  this  Instru- 
ment at  hand,  he  may  know  Just  how  much  corn  is  fed  to 
the  hogs  and  poultry;  how  many  oats  to  the  horses;  how 
much  seed  is  sowiY  Upon  the  land,  and  many  other  points 
equally  valuable  to  know.  But  a  good  weighing  scale  is 
possessed  by  comparatively  few,  although  its  use  would  In 
many  ways  be  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  half- 
bushel.  For  instance,  in  soiling  live  stock,  the  weight  is 
usually  estimated  by  the  drover  or  butcher  buying  at  the 
fanner's  door.  Long  practice  enables  the  buyer  to  weigh 
them  very  correctly  with  the  eye,  and  thus  he  has  the  inex- 
perienced seller  at  an  advantage,  which  he  is  not  slow  to 
use.  A  good  Fairbanks'  standard  platform  scale  would  save 
Its  cost  in  a  few  such  transactions. 

The  weight  of  wool,  butter,  and  other  farm  products, 
should  be  ascertained  at  home,  to  prevent  mistakes  and  dis- 
honesty In  weighing  niter  the  goods  hove  been  sent  to  mar- 


ket. The  weight  of  grain  per  bushel,  the  gain  of  cattle  un- 
der different  systems  of  feeding,  exactly  when  an  animal 
ceases  to  increase  by  feeding,  and  many  other  Important 
facts,  can  readily  be  determined  by  having  a  good  scale. 
It  should  be  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  farm.  Fairbanks' 
scales  have  been  named  In  this  connection,  as  being  entirely 
reliable,  having  been  adopted  as  the  standard  in  this  and 
other  countries." 

The  following  extracts  from  remarks  made  at  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club,  were  heartily  endorsed  by  Horace 
Greeley  and  other  prominent  members  present.  "Farmer 
No.  1  feeds  his  cattle  until  he  thinks  they  are  fat  enough  to 
turn  off,  sells  them  to  the  butcher  at  their  estimated  dressed 
weight,  and  pockets  the  proceeds.  How  much  of  the  amount 
is  profit  he  cannot  tell;  he  did  not  measure  the  feed  nor 
weigh  the  animal. 

Farmer  No.  2  feeds  out  grain  by  measure  or  weight,  and 
Charges  it  to  the  bullock;  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  he 
rigs  his  platform  scale  so  that  the  animal  can  stand  upon  it, 
notes  how  much  beef  It  shows  for  the  grain  eaten,  and  when 
the  feeding  docs  not  pay,  sells  to  the  butcher  or  drover.  In 
doing  this  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  buyer's  practised  eye, 
which  can  almost  fix  the  notch  at  which  a  bullock  will  turn 
the  scale.  He  has  consulted  his  unerring  Fairbanks,  and 
knows  when  the  right  price  is  offered  according  to  the 
rates  quoted  In  his  last  week's  paper." 

That  the  above  tributes  to  Fairbanks'  Scales  have  been 
fairly  earned,   is  shown   by  their  having  taken  more  first 
premiums  at  State  and  National  Fairs  than  all  others  com- 
bined.   At  the  great  Paris  Exhibition  last  year  they  received 
THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS,  TWO  MEDALS. 

Still  better  testimony  is  given  In  the  fact  that  their  sales 
have  been  constantly  Increasing  for  forty  years  past, 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world*  and  exceeding  those  of 
all  others. 

Send  for  Pamphlets  with  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
more  than  100  modifications  of  the  above  scales,  adapted  to 
weighing  on  the  farm  and  In  every  branch  of  manufacture 
and  trade. 

PRINCIPAL    WAREHOl 
FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York, 
246  I'.altlmore-st.,  Baltimore,  and  72  Camp-st..  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN&  CO.,  118  Mllk-st.,  B 
FAIRBANKS,  GREESLEAF  &  CO.,  22G  &  23S  Lake-street, 
[Chicago,  III. 
FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO.,  225  Wa'.nut-st..  Cincinnati,  O. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWINO,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ONE  OUJVCE  OF  GOLD. 


win  bo.  given  for 


B.  T.  B 


ery  ounce  of  adulteration  found  iu 

Lion  Coffee."    This  Collee   is  masted, 

led  hermHiiyilly  under  letters  patent  Ironi 


"United  States  Government."  All  the 
saved,  and  tlie  Collee  presents  a  rich,  glossy  appearance. 
l-.veiv  lainilv  should  use  it,  as  it  is  fllleen  to  twenty  per  cent 
Mronger  Hum  oilier  pure  "Collee."  For  sale  ev'ervn  hrt  e. 
II  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Collee,  and  will  not  get  it 
lor  you,  seud  your  orders  direct  to  the  factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 
Kos.  04,  03,  00,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72  and  74  Washington-street, 
New  York. 

BEST    CIDER    MILL. 

THE    JERSEY 
POWER  APPLE  GRINDER. 

(BL'TTERWORTH'S  PATENT.) 
Forgrindlncr  Apples.  Peaches,  Sncar*Bcot9.  and  other  kinds 
of  fruit  and   vegetables.    This  jrt'eattv  superior  machine  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  anions  the  Cider  makers  and  farm- 
ers <>ionr  rountrv,  and  isdeslnied  yoon  to  supersede  all  oili- 
er mills  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  Cider.     For  Illustrated 
nphlet  uivii.c:  lull  description  and   containing  also  testi- 
monial from  manv  of  the  most  extensive  Cider-makers  iu 
the  country,  with  much  other  valuahle  iniormatlon, 
Address  II.  BUTTEIiWOIM'H, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  Trenton,  N.J. 
J.  B.  DECATUR  &  CO..  Agents,  in;  Water-st.,  New  York. 


Waterman's  Patent  last  Iron  lioll  Pans 


Jan.  No.  of  Agricullni  ist.  Manniuctuied  and  I "r  sale  hv  tlie 
owners  id  said  patent.  1;I>SC1  .1.  &  EKWIN  MAVI'C.  CO.. 
New  Britain,  Conn,  and  at  their  warehouses  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  T  rancisco. 

Inquire  for  Waterman's  Patent  Bake  Pans.  Kecipes  fur- 
nished with  the  pans. 

Dealers  please  send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

FAMILY    KNITTING    MACHINE.— The    best 
Fntnilv  Knitter  out  is  the  one  manufactured  bv  the 

r.RIDGF.roKT  KNITTING  COMPANY,  at  lificl-i  'poi  t. 
Conn.  Principal  Agencies:— Measure  &  r.evnol.is.  °tu 
Washing  ion-st...  P...ston,  Mass..  O.  I..  Woo.lruir,  r>. droit,  Mich., 
Ilirii.i,  Mill.a-.  Madison,  Wis..  llcvnolds  I'.rothers.  131  We  ' 
5th-st.,  Cit    ' 


ti,  O.,  j.  B.  Snow,  Siinncapolis,  Mil 


GLAZED  STONE  WAKE    DRAIN  PIPE— Hound  I.anij 
Tile  with  Collars.    C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO,  Woo* 

bridge,  N.  .1.    Samples  ,-,ad  prices 
L.  L.  WTIlTLot  ICs.  -si: 


Broadway,  New  York. 


COLGATE  &  CO.'S 


VEGETABLE 
SOAP, 


Is  particularly  adapted  to  the  delicate  Skin 

of  Females  and  Infants. 
Sold  by  all  Dealers   In  Perfumery  and  Toilet 


Shaler's  Family  Scales 


They  are  Indispensable  to  the  Housewife. 


The  exact  weizht  of  any  substance  placed  In  the  scoop  or 
pan  is  instance  indicated  upon  the  dial,  showing  the  num- 
ber ot  pounds  and  ounces  as  plainly  as  the  hours  and  minutci 
upon  the  lace  of  a  clock.  Inwards  of  two  yens'  constant 
use  has  proved  their  entire  Accukact  and    DtrBA.BXX.rrT. 

Bakers,  Botchers,  Grocers,  and  others  nse  them. 
EVERY  FAMILY  WANTS  ONE. 


Three  sizes  are  now  offered, weighing  11  l^q 
AOr.M'S   AND   THOlloroII   CANVAS! 

profitable  employment.    More  agents  a 


'[.Its" 


M  inn!  ictnrc 
Haven,  Coub. 


1  by  ,1 
Add. 


J.  W.  NASU&  CO., 


ALYA1I  BUSIINELL    General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 
P.  s.-onANGE  J  ODD  &  CO.,  Publisher*  of  the  Aiiur.t- 

r\s  AGut't  l.TVinsr,  weigh  all  their  hooks  and   paekaget 
f  it-  the  mail  on  one  of  these  scales,  finding  it  siifli'-Untly  accu- 


2RINCE'&C0SB 

&PTOMATIC:  ORGANS 

'    AND  MMh<Q'&E'®Vl>$e 

Forty thousand  arenowiause 
BUFFAL.O..N.Y .CHICAGO:  ILL 
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AMERICAN   AGRICULTURIST. 


[J  USE, 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the   5th  of  the  preceding  month. 


TERMS—  (cash  before  i 


u): 


Ordinary  Pages,  $1.50  per  line.  Less  than  -l  Una 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  83jw  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  Matter  and  last  Page— 33.  5 
agate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

Xo  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  c 
prises,  humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  o.f  any  kind,  or 
ruin  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  tobe  able  and  ic 
to  fulfill  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  re 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  there/ore  have  confide  n 
and  patronize  those  who  have  advertisements  here  in*, 


(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2X0  per  Agate  line  of  spa 


2  in  The 
tieles  en- 

The  first  paper  will  be  bv 
c  of  Young  Children.  The 
[titled  The  Physical  Educa- 
ilv,  who  has  devoted  so  much 
'TV  ruling  children,  has  pre- 
'    of    Germany. 


Price,  $".'    a   y.-ar:    sample 


title  i  Tli 
Mrs.  II, .r 

s..|-nii.[  1. 

tioit  or'  (. 

'if  ll.T  lit 

.  i; 

JUIV.l     R 

Tlie  son. 
teresteel 
should  b( 

s'   «  i'l 

n  the 

sent 

POT     CiKOWJV 

Strawberry   Plants. 

We  arc  growing  an  Immense  stocfe  of 

JUC1L\DA-0UR  NO.  70®, 

and  other  leading  Strawberries,  in  2,  S,  and  4  inch  pots, 
which  can  be  transplanted  now  or  at  any  time,  and 
are  much  tlie  most  economical  plants  to  buy.  They  will 
carry  any  distance  with  entire  safety— cannot  fail  to  make  a 
strong  and  vigorous  growth,  and  will  bear  a  very  abundant 
crop  of  fruit  next  summer.  If  desirable,  they  will  produce 
by  the  coining  fall,  a  large  quantity  of  plants,  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  original  stock. 

For  full  information  In  reference  to  these  points,  sec  2Sth, 
29th,  30th,  53d,  54th,  and  55th  pages  of  Our  Small  Fruit 
Catalogue,  which  will  beseitt  to  all  applicants  enclos- 
ing 10  cents. 

J.    KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Milk,  Butter,  &c 


Effectually    pres. 


ithout  Sugar,  without  cooking 
ual  metliod,  that  or  the  American 
Cnrrants,  &c,  one  year  old.  pre* 


ZlfflC 


lid  without  n 
ot  the  A,, 


These  Preserving  Powders  are  put  tip  an. 1  sold  for  r.Oeents 
per  package;  seni  by  mail  for  73  cents — or  we  will  Bend  by 
mail,  a  mi:. II  saiuple  K-r  trial— entiitirli  f.n'  a  few  pound-  ,,l" 
fruit— for  15  cents.  Also  for  Bale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and 
Grn.-ral  liealers  everywhere.  If  not  loan. I  at  vour  store, 
send  direct  to  L.  P.  WOP.UAl.L,  General  "Agent, 

Xo.  165  Chainbers-st.,  New  York. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  with  us  early 
In  reference  to  a  supply  of  Vines  and  Plants  the 
coming  fall. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

66    A   GOOD  THING."— "HOW  TO  GET  IT."— 

.£*.  Would  you  know  what  von  can  do  I. est?  What 
calling  or  pursuit  to  foilowiu  life?  And  liow  to  make  the 
most  of  yourself?  Read  the  Phrenological  .lorttviL.  It 
has  a  verv  hirce  circulation,  is  now  in  ils  i:th  vel.;  and  >,nlv 
■  '',.50.  Address 
York. 

^BREWSTER  &  BALDWIN, 

CABRIA.GR  FACTORY. 

N'o.  05  East  J" t!i  street,  Xew  York. 
Gentlemen  are  reminded   that  this   is  the   old  House  of 
•Brewster."    Places  reduced  Mure  l,t  Mir. 
Tup  I'.iiL-eles  from   ifl.vito  $100. 


P.UIll'.Ki:  Till "--"  i  ■■■s  l'.mturc,  re- 
ams the  most  dittienlt  safelv  and  easily ;  never 
lists,  breaks,  nuivestirsoiU';  ahvacs  new.  Sold 
•y  all  Druir'ists.  Send  for  painphl.  i.  l;;i; 
t,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  AsriculiJiral  Societies. 


^m 


TTJVIQIV 

JHOWER  &  REAPER, 

(A  combination  of  different  patents.) 

It  combines  more  valuable  features  and  will 

better  meet  tUe  wants  of  Farmers  than 

any  Machine  ever  invented. 

Has  been  in  nse  fir  the  past 

S33"\7"E3Sr       -^"S^  A  -g^«s?7 

PROVED    A    PERFECT    SUCCESS! 

Can  he  worked  successfully  on  rough  ami  stony  land,  and 
is  the  most  durable  machine  in  use. 

Whiteomfo's  SwIBiy  Hay  Rake. 

Is  the  lightest,  cheapest,  simplest,  and  best  Horse  Hay 
P.. ike  known.    Agents  wanted. 

ALZERIES  BROW.V,  "Worcester,  Mass. 
DUANE  H.  NASH,  General  Agent, 

39  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 


Siieeessfnl     Woi-go   3Iac*liincs. 


VICTOR  CAXE  MILL. 

JG.000  Cook's  Evaporators  are  in  use  and 
1O.O0K  Victor  Cane  Mills-all  irurriiulnl. 
Awards— Cook's  Kvapor.it.ir  1st  lTciniiini  at  5S  State  Fairs  : ; 
do.      Victor  Cane  Mill  (introduced  in   1863;.  First  Pre- 

miniu  at  81  State  Fairs! ! 
do.      Both  First  Premiums  at  I.oubi  ma  lair.  New  Or- 


I.-, 


All  attempts  thus  far  !..  equal  ties,;  unrivaled  machines 
by  other  contrivances  have 

Signally  failed  on  TRIALS. 

Farmers  can't  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 

'"v  <*  .  'i'  ./".J.',  m-  i  vap.rators  that  tXo  s"-ond  ttass  work, 
and  only  lull/  enough  at  that. 

"While  scores  of  new-fangled  inventions  have  come  up, 
hid  their  day  and  subsided,  the  "Cook"  irons  right  alone;, 
coustanlly  increasing  in  reputation."— Prairie  i 

"The  large  number  of  those  who  are  just  entering  the 
husui. -ss  ,,f  makinz  syrup  from  Soig.i.  justifies  our  culling 
allciiliou  til  Hie  s:i|,,.n.,r  Kvapi.r ator  ina'.lc  l>v  the  Bivmier. 
P.     (    ..    Successful  trial  lor  years  has  given  their  apparatus 


1,1c.  e 


'  We 


.ill  1 


Id    tin 


mpe 


Ail 


ellence  ; 

dtur 


tel  i 


ih  tin.  nia.  hiiic,  both  bv  reputation 
far  as  we  have   observed.it  Is  the 

mlv winch  utt  unci   g.  neral  succc'ss   either  at  the  fairs 

»r  among  tie-  people."—  Ohio  Farmer. 
The  Sorgo  Band  Boole  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free 
BLYMYER,  PAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
BLYMYEIl,  X.iUTuV  ,v  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 
BLYMYEl:,  FEARING  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111 


PURIFIER. 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


Saponaceous  Compounds. 

Disinfectant,  Insect    Destroyer,    Pre- 
ventive of  Fungus,  etc. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  mode  in  tlie  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  lor  destroying  insccis  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic Acid  is  extracted  from  pas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va- 
rious purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy- 
ing insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
bining this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

"We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc- 
cessful, they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odors  from  sink-;,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  iu  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
witli  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu- 
ally prevented.'  They  are  used  in  the  Xcw  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

Sri.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  en  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc,  iu  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  tuns  is  especially  useful  iu  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

Sofarnstricd.it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  Y\"c  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  catcrpilhu^ 
striped  bugs,  curculio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  GrowtH.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  In  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper- 
imenters will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4t!i.  Cleaning    Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 

al  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  iu  wounds,  etc, 

Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  uneqnaled.    We  know  also  that 

it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 

and  mange,  itch*  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex- 
tended introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
componnds^  at  our  branch  office,  Xo.  41  Park  Bow,  and  are 
prepared  to  till  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices. 

Sheep  Dip,.A>r  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters $1.25 

10  "  "       -;.-"» 

50  "  Kesrs  m.nt) 

200"  Bbls       35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  loro  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re- 
pelling insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  and  3  tt.  Canisters,  (;<,:>0  cents,  and  $1.00;  larger  pack- 
ages same  price  as  Sheep  Dip. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Bot,  &c.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c„  on  stock.  In  31b  Canisters,  $1. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con- 
venient use  in  washing  Horses.  Dogs.  Pigs,  &c.  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches  ^nd  Chafes  of  all  kinds. 

40  cente  per  ft.,  or  in  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets,  $3.G0. 

Laundry  and  No.  1  Soaps.— For  m<-  in  snubbing 
and  in  the  Laundry.  CJ  lb  boxes.  11  cts.  per  B;  'U  lb  boxes, 
and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  G  fts.  each,  packed  in  a 
case,  15  cts.  per    lb.     Address  orders   to 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
41   Park  Row,  New  York. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  in  the  following  list 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

THE  NEW  BOOK  ON  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 
HISTORY. 
PROPAGATION. 
BUDS,    CUTTINCS. 
SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;    PLANTINC. 
CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 
RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION] 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 
The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER 

Crowing  from  Seed. 
Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 
Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 
How  to  Make  Layers. 
Grafting  the  Crape. 
Hybridizing,  Crossing. 
Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 
Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &  Discarded  Varieties. 
New   Edition,   revised  and  enlarged. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ...        -        PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS'      DOMESTIC      POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 
This  valuable    little  work  contains    articles  on    the 
following,  and  other     subjects  relating   to   Farm-yard 
Poultry  :— 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 

Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 
SENT  TOST-PAID,    -    -    PRICE,  paper  40c,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT    AND    ITS    USES. 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 
The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 
WHAT    IS    PEAT? 
ITS    FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT    KINDS. 
CHEMICAL    CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL    CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION    FOR 
AGRICULTURAL    USE. 
PEAT    AS    FUEL. 

ITS    VALUE. 
gENT_PQST-PAID;i      .    -O     H      .       PRICE,  $1.35, 


SMALL  FRUIT   CULTURIST, 

By  ANDREW  S.    FULLER. 
It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF     CHERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

COOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN   CHERRIES. 
This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties.  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


GARDENING  FOR    PROFIT 

In   the   Market   and   Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 
Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.    Read  the  Table 
of  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Manures  and  Implements. 

Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 

When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 

Transplanting;    Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 
Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE   GRAPE  VIIVE. 

By   PROF.    FREDERICK  MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNING. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  "  Hordeola,"  and  ac- 
companied with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment,  of  American  Varieties. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND'S    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A    COMPENDIUM    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAXD. 
It  contains  0"2fi  large  Octavo  Pages  and  350  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De- 
tails of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

CRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  Blu>Ject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  toe  soil. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $5.00. 


DOWNING'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
and  Rural  Architecture, 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 
The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTIIROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Cardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 
The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  ofGardening  since  Mr. 
Downing's  Death  —  Directions  for  mak- 
ing a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
nethe— History  of  Wellesly—  Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  In  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $6.50. 


AMERICAN  "WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 

Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 

of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 
Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 
Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms. 
Authors'  Names. 
Botanical  Names. 
English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 
SENT  POST-PAID,         ....       PRICE,  $1.75. 


The     Miniature     Fruit      Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 

and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 

the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 

growing. 

CONTENTS. 

DWARF    APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLUMS. 

CURRANTS. 

FICS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL    CARDENS. 

CITY    YARDS. 
SENT  POST-PAID,         ....         PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW    BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 

in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 

in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.    The  following  are 

some  of  the  subjects  treated  : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Cardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.75, 
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ENDIiESS   AMUSEMENT 


BOYS  AXD  &IRIjS. 

CranclalFs       Improved      BuUdlng       Blocks, 

which  have  been  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,  furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for 
children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand 
years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking,  and  give 
renewed  pleasure  daily. 
CHURCHES, 

DWELLINGS, 
25ARNS, 

IVEIIiliS, 

FENCES, 

FURNITURE,    etc., 
in  almost  endless  variety,  can  b< 
finished,  the  structure  remains  1 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

For  developing  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they 
are  nnequaled.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial 
In  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  Agriculturist 
were  so.  well  pleased  with  them,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale.  In  offering  them  to 
parents  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  children, 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing  them  a  service  which  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  until  they  have  seen  the  blocks  In  their 
wonderful  combinations,  affording  a  beautiful  and  lasting 
toy  to  the  prattling  infant,  and  scrv 
and  pastime  for  the  older  ones  of  tl 

The  Blocks  arc  put  up 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $'.'.00;  So. 2,  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1.  $3.0S ;  No.  2,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber- 
al discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.    Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway  and  4  I  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


A     VALUABLE     HOME      LIBRARY. 
BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

1MBIK1N  AMIIIMIIRIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  having 
preserved  the  electrotype  plates  of  the  back  volumes  of 
that  paper,  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Vol- 
ume complete,  cau  supply  any  or  all  of  these  as  may  be 
desired.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied  and  inter- 
esting information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in  books 
costing  three  times  as  much  money.  They  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  the  best  of  engravings,  aud  in  addition 
to  the  large  amount  of  instructive  reading  matter  for  the 
older  members  of  the  Household,  they  contain  a  Special 
Department  for  the  Boys  and  Girls.  They,  therefore,  con- 
stitute in  themselves  a 
Most  valuable  Library  for  the 
Farmer's  Tamil}-  or  for  any 
©Slier  Home. 

The  price  of  these  volumes,  unbound,  is  $1.50  each,  at 
the  office,  or  $1.75,  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post- 
paid. The  price  of  the  same  volumes,  in  neat  cloth  bind- 
ing, with  gilt  title  on  the  back,  is  $3.00,  at  the  office,  or 
$2.50,  if  sent  by  mail. 

Address  Orange  Jitdd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broad- 
way, New  Tori;  City. 


Cummings  &  ■VS'iEler. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters ; 

Tour  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
"WOP.K  ON  ARCHITECTl'KE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work- 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  383  designs  and  714  illustra- 
tions, containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages, 
cut  stone  work,  Ac.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con- 
taining only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Trice  810.00. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY    CUMMINGS     &    MILLER. 

AN    ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK 

containing 

»ESI«NS  AMD  PLAXS 

For  Villas,  Farm-Honses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c,  Ac.  With  Fifty-five  orig- 
inal plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.    In  sending  for  this 

work,  it  should  be  stated  that  dimming^  &   Miller's 

"Modern  American  Architecture"  is  wanted,  instead  of 

"Architecture,1''  by  the  same  authors,  which  is  advertised 

above. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $10.00. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.   E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

How  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  Bslake  Drains. 
How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 
What  Draining  Costs. 
Will  It  Pay? 
How  to  Make  Tiles. 
Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 
House  and  Town  Drainage. 
A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       -       -       -       -       PHICE,  81.60. 


MYSTERIES  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 


BY  M.  QUINBY. 


BREEDING. 
HIVES. 
PASTURAGE. 
THE  APIARY. 
ROBBING. 
FEEDING. 
MOTH  WORM 
SWARMINC. 

SENT  POST-PAID, 


QUEENS. 

DISEASES. 

ANGER  OF  BEES 

ENEMIES. 

WAX. 

COLONIES. 

WINTERING. 


PRICE,  $1.50. 
ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


BOOKS  P0R  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad- 
"way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,/io.?(-p<7r'rf,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  <L.  F.)  Knral  Architecture X  1  50 

Allen's  (!:.  I,.)  American  Farm  Hook 1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  ni  Pome-tie  Animals     ..  100 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, 1S6T  &  isos.  each,  pa,.r,ne.;  clo.  75 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1M',;  £  is:ls,eaeh.p:i.,r,hc.:  clo.  '    75 

American  Bird  Fancier. go 

Pomology,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder 3  00 


.   P.O! 

Weeds 


Bemenfs  Rabbit  Fa 

Romim-i-'s  Met  In  el  nf  Making  Manures 25 

Book  of  Evergreens,  i.I.  Hoopcsl 3  00 

Ron-inganlt's  Rural   Fennomv 1  60 

Brcck's  New  Ih.ok  of  Flowers" .- 175 

Bnist's  F  I"  we,    Garden    Puerto:  V    1    50 

Buist's  Familv  Kitchen  Gardener 100 


;Book. 


Manual  (Tl 
Country  Life,  bv  P..  M.  Copeland 
Dudd's  (Geo.  IF)  Moderr    " 


1  50 
1  50 
5  00 

Doctor 1  50 

1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Darwin's    Variation    of    Animals    and    Plants    under 

Domestication. 2  Volumes..   .    6  00 

Doe;  and  Gun  (Hooper's) paper,  30c. ...cloth. 


Flan  Culture 

French's  Farm  Drainage 

Fuller'-  Grape  t'ullurlst 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 

Fuller's  strawVuu-rv  Ciiltiiri-t 

Gardening  for  Front,  by  Peter  Henderson 

Gregory  on  Squashes     .  paper. 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


on  on  Wile 
s'  Insects  In 


n, clo., $1.00  :  extra    6  00 


.paper,  30c.  ..cloth. 


ivdde,'- 
(.initio's 
Randall'; 
Ilihd.ill'.- 
Rlclmid- 
River-'  N 
Rural  At 
Sanndei- 

Schenck' 


llg        1  50 

1  50 

bandry 1  00 

.ner  3.J  cents cloth  60 

l. 1  00 

ound,2Vols Each  150 

paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 


1  00 


Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens..., 1  50 

Voiiatl  and  Snootier  on  the  Horse    150 

Yomitt  and  Mat  tin  on  Cattle    150 

Youall  o.i  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 100 

O.  J.  Si  Co.  Itcrp  ill  Stocktlle  following  Books: 


ardencr's  Assistant. . . . . , 
-,  (English  or  German).. 


1  75 

2  00 
2  50 


1  25 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
5  00 
2  50 


:  Sportsmen,  8vo..    3  00 


1  25 

1  25 

4  00 


lorse  Doctor  ... 
Horse   Management 
uuk-Keeping  lor  Farmers. 


3  SO 
1  50 
1  25 


1  25 

1  50 

2  00 

3  50 


MeMaho 
MnnelP- 
Mv  Fain 


of  Edgewood 1  75 


Book  of  Roses. 

helh.se 

Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle. 


Rand's  Bulbs 

Rind's  Flowers  tor  Parlor  and  Garden     .  .. 

Rand's  car  den  Flowers 

Rural  Siudies 

Seritmei'"s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Los  Book.. 

Str 


Watson's  American  Hi Garden     

Woodward's  Rural  Architecture,  1867  &  1S6S,  each.. 
Woodward's  Country  Homes 


3  00 
1  50 
3  00 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  25 
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VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


HARRIS' 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS 

TO  VEGETATION. 

BY    THE    LATE 

THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D. 


Enlarged  and  improved,  with  additions  from 
the  author's  manuscripts  and  original  notes. 

Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  lrom  nature  un- 
der the  supervision  of 

PEOFESSOK   AGASSIZ. 

Edited  by 

CHARLES    L.     FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

COjVTEISTTSS. 

CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. —insects     defined,      brain 

AND  NERVES.  AIR  PIPES  AND  BREATHING 
HOLES.  HEART  AND  BLOOD.  METAMORPHOSES 
OR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  CLASSIFICATION;  OR- 
DERS AND   GROUPS. 

CHAPTER     II. 

COLEOPTERA. -BEETLES.  SCARAB-EIANS.  GROUND- 
BEETLES.  TREEBEETI.ES.  cockchafers,  flow- 
er, STAG,  SPRING,  TIMBER,  CAPRICORN,  LEAF- 
MINING,  AND  TORTOISE  BEETLES.  CHRYSOME- 
LIANS..    CANTH.ARIDES. 

CHAPTER    III. 

ORTHOPTERA.— earwigs,  cockroaches,  sooth- 
sayers. WALKING-STICKS  OR  SPECTRES.  MOLE, 
FIELD,  CLIMBING,  AND  WINGLESS  CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS.      KATYDID.      LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

IIEMIPTERA.  — BUGS.  SQUASH  BUG.  CLINCH- 
BUG.  PLANT  BUGS.  HARVEST  FLIES.  TREE- 
'HOPPERS.  VINE  HOPPERS.  PLANT-LICE.  AMERI- 
CAN  BLIGHT.       BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER     V. 

LEPIDOPTERA.— CATERPILLARS.  BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS.  n.AWK-MOTHS.  IBERIANS  OR  BOR- 
ING CATERPILLARS.  MOTHS.  CUT-WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS.  LEAF-ROLLERS.  FRUIT,  BEE, CORN, 
CLOTHES,    AND   FEATHEK-WINGED   MOTHS. 

CHAPTER    VI. • 

HTMENOPTERA.  —  stingers     and     piercers. 

SAW-FLIES  AND  SLUGS.  ELM,  FIR,  AND  VINE 
SAW  FLY.  ROSE-BUSn  AND  PEAR-TREE  SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED  WOOD  WASPS.  GALL  FLIES.  BAR- 
LEY   INSECT    AND    JOINT   WORM. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

D1PTERA.  — 8NATS  AND  FLIES.  MAGGOTS  AND 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  GALL-GNATS.  HES- 
SIAN, WHEAT,  AND  RADISH  FLIES.  TWO- 
WINGED    GAl.I.II.IIIS,    AND    FRUIT    FLIES. 

APPENDIX.— THE   ARMY   WORM. 

Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;    one  plain, 
with  steel  engravings,  8vo,  extra  cloth,  S4.00 ;  the 
other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  en- 
gravings colored  «ilh  great  accuracy,  S6.00. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ORANCE   JUDD   &   CO., 
245  Broadway,  New-York. 


DARWIN'S    NEW    WORK. 


THE    VARIATION 


ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 


UNDER   DOMESTICATION. 


CHARLES    DARWIN,   M.A.,    F.RS.,    &c. 


WITH    A    PREFACE 


AMERICAN    EDITION 
BY    THE    AUTHOR, 


PROFESSOR    ASA    GRAY. 
IN     TWO     VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar- 
ities, results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hooks  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  moat 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead- 
ing culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
meu,  and  the  general  reader,  will  he  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents:  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do- 
mestic Pigeons;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
CBoesnro,  and  ok  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter- 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published,  in  two  Volumes  or  nearly 
1100   pases. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $6.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
245    Broadway,    New   York  City. 


NEW   AND    BEAUTIFUL    WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


JOSIAH    HOOPES,    Westchester,    Pa. 

Including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to   Different    Situations. 

This  is  a  long  needed  work,  as  in  it  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-bearing  plants,  or  Conifera?, 
of  the  botanist,  is  posted  up.  Mr.  Hoopes  is  one  of  those 
persons  rarely  met.  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man 
of  science  at  the  same  time.  While, his  work  gives  us 
all  the  Coniferse  arranged  in  the  classification  of  the 
botanist,  it  at  the  same  time  treats  of  the  experience,  not 
only  of  the  author,  but  of  American  cultivators  generally, 
with  this  large  and  important  family  of  plants. 

Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not  only  in 
ornamental  planting,  but  in  what  may  be  termed  eco- 
nomical planting,  ii.  e.  hedges,  screens,  wind-breaks, 
etc.),  that  we  are  sure  a  work  which  treats  of  their  propa- 
gation and  culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scien- 
tific language  the  many  species,  and,  what  is  of  not  the 
least  importance,  gives  a  list  of  the  tender  and  unreliable 
ones,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  these 
beautiful  trees. 

Mr.  Hoopes  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  condemn  a  plant  as  if  he 
were  not  a  nurseryman.  All  the  latest  novelties  from 
Japan,  the  North-west,  etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  suc- 
cess or  failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is 
recorded. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  most  carefully 
executed  engravings,  for  the  greater  part  from  living 
specimens. 

We  must  commend  the  conscientious  care  the  author 
has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at  the  proper  names;  and 
doubtless  much  of  confusion  that  at  present  exists  in 
respect  to  names  among  both  dealers  and  growers,  will  be 
corrected  now  that  they  have  a  standard  work  to  refer  to. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  an 
account  of  the  principal  collections  of  evergreens  in  the 
country. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ...        -        PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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DIALOGUE. 

Extract  front  Report  of  Farmers*  Club, 
WILLIAM  D.  OSBORN.-"Will  the 
Club  give  us  its  opinion  of  Wash- 
ing-machines? Is  it  economy  to 
pay  fourteen  dollars  for  one  of 
Doty's  machines?  Washing-ma- 
chines have  so  generally  proved 
to  be  failures  that  I  am  afraid  of 
throwing  away  my  money  upon 
one." 

SOLON  ROBINSON.-"  If  you  had 
to  pay  ten  times  the  money  you 
mention,  it  would  be  the  best  in- 
vestment you  ever  made  upon  your 
farm.  But  you  must  not  have  that 
alone.  Get  tho  Universal  Clothes- 
Wringer  with  it,  and  your  wife  and 
children  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed,  for  they  will  find  washing 
made  easy."  . 

The  following  testimonials  have  been  given  : 

"We  like  our  machine  much  ;  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  do  without  it,  and  with  Vie  aid 
of  I)ot>/,  we  feel  that  tee  are  masters  of  the 
position."— REV.  BISHOP  SCOTT,  M.  E. 
CHURCH. 

"  It  is  worth    one  dollar  per  week  in  any    • 
family N.  Y.  TRIBUNE. 

"  I  give  it  the  most  unqualified  praise,  and 
pronounce  it  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
machine,-,/  of  housekeeping,"— REV.  HEN- 
RY WARD  BEEClIER. 

"In  the  laundry  of  my  house  there  is  a 
perpetual  thanksgiving  tin  Kondays  far  the 
invention  of  your  excellent  WRINGER."— 
REV.   THEODORE  i.  CUYLER. 

"  Every  week  has  given   it  a  stronger  hold 
upon    the  affections     of   the    inmates    of  the 
laundry."— NSW  YORK  OBSERVER. 
BOTH  THESE  MACHINES  HAVE  HECENTLY 
BEEN  GKEATLY  IMPROVED. 

You  may  prove  the  above  state- 
ments true  by  sending  the  retail 
price:  Washer,  $14;  Extra  Cog- 
wheel Wringer,  $9;  and  we  will 
forward  to  places  where  no  one 
is  selling,  either  or  both,  free  of 
charges.  If,  after  a  trial  of  one 
month,  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied,we  will  REFUND  THE  MONEY 
on  the  return  of  the  machines. 
Large-  discount  to  the  trade  every- 
where. R.  C.  BROWN  INC, 

General  Agent, 
23  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  V 

MY    VINEYAKD    AT    LAKEVIEwT 

BY  A  WESTERN  GRAPE  GROWER. 

A  book  full  of  valuable  teachings  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  grow  grapes,  whether  a  single  vine  or  a  vineyard. 

Contents.— Making  a  Change.  Going  West.  Get- 
ting Settled.  First  Experience.  Planting  a  Vineyard. 
Soils  and  Situations.  Preparation.  Manures.  Pruning 
and  Training.    Brief  Expositions,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID. PRICE,  $1.25. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO.   245  Broadway. 


CBINDEB 


/  M1)SIC 


CONANTS  BINDER. 
A  cheap  and  durable  meth- 
od of  binding  Magazines,  Pa- 
Sers,  &c.  Extremely  simple. 
ew  numbers  can  be  added  as 
received. 

No.  1,  Adapted  to  "Our  Young 
Folks,"    and    similar    sized 

journals 50c. 

No.  2,  For  the  Atlantic,  Har- 

per.  Godey.&c 50c. 

No.  3,   For    Riverside,    Every 

Sat ii nla v.  &c 60c. 

So.    %%_,    For    Phrenological 

Journal.  &c 75c. 

No.  4.  For  the  "Agriculturist," 

"    ion.  <fcc 75c. 

,  For  Harper's  Weekl*. 
•ntiflcAmerk  in,&c 


.$1.00 

venlent,  and   useful,  that  we 

offer  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  at  the  manufac- 
turer's price.  The  cut  shows 
the  whole  thing.    All  that  has 


and  tie  them  up.  Each  successive  number  mavbe  added, 
and  thus  the  volume  be  preserved  in  good  order  to  the  end 
of  the  vear  for  binding:  and  future  reft/re  nee.  ^-nt  post-paid 
at  above  prices. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 

W*'' anted, 'Good  Aleuts  for  our  new  work,  "Home 

"        Hunk  of   Wonders  ;"  also  for  a  new  "  Family  Photo- 
graph Bible."    Address  A.  13RAINARD,  Hartford,  Conn, 


DOLLAR   MAGAZINE 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 
PACKARD'S    MONTHLY. 

One    Dollar    a    Year  :      Single   Copies,    15    Cents. 

The  June  number  of  this  magazine  is  now  ready,  and  can 
be  had  of  Newsdealers,  or  at  the  office  of  Publication,  937 
Broadway,  New  York. 

It  contains,  among  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  public, 
a  spirited  article  (with  portrait)  on  Robert  Boxner,  and  the 
New  York  Ledger,  prepared  with  great  care  and  discrimi- 
nation, by  Oliver  Dyer,  Esq.,  and  presenting  points  of 
interest  in  the  career  of  the  great  journalist,  never  before 
made  public  ;  a  well-considered  article  on  Success  ok  Fail- 
ure in  Life,  by  Horace  Greeley;  a  common-sense  arti- 
cle from  Mr.  Parton,  on  Clerks  and  Apprentices  ;  anoth- 
er from  Edward  Caky,  of  the  Brooklyn  Union,  on  the  Po- 
litical Duties  of  Young  Men;  a  spirited  sketch  on 
Money  and  Morals,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Corning,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie  ;  a  most  entertaining  description  of  John  O'Groat's,  by 
Elihu  Burritt,  the  "Learned  Blacksmith;"  a  beautiful 
little  poem  on  "The  Telescope  of  Stars,"  by  Geo.  "W. 
Bungay  ;  a  Chapter  on  Autographs,  by  the  Editor,  em- 
bracing y*«c  similes-  of  the  hand-writing  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Wm. 
Cullen  Bryant,  James  Parton,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  Wni.  E 
Dodge,  and  George  "Wm.  Curtis,  etc. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Magazine  to  supply  unexceptiona- 
ble reading  for  Young  Men,  by  engaging  the  best  talent, 
and  putting  the  price  at  the  very  lowest  point. 

The  unexpectedly  favorable  reception  of  the  initial  nnm- 
ber.  (Mav.i  has  inspired  the  publisher  with  a  determination 
to  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  be  requisite  to  place 
the  magazine  on  a  looting  witii  the  best  exponents  of  liter- 
ature in  the  country.  The  dawning  of  this  fulfillment  will 
be  apparent  in  the  present  number.  Single  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  15  cents.    Excellent  inducements  for  Clubs. 


Publisher,  937  Broadway,  New  York. 


England's  Improved   Dirt  Scraper. 

Patented  March  31st,  1S68. 
HENRY  .T.  E\GLA\'D,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


HOWE  &   STEVENS' 

FAMILY  DYE  COLORS, 

CAUTION. 

All  persons  who  keep  Howe  &  Stevens'  Family  Dye 
Colors  lor  sale  can  he  relied  on  for  fair  dealing,  lor  the  rea- 
son that  they  cost  the  retailer  twenty-live  cents  per  dozen 
ninre  than  other  kinds  id  Dyes  in  the  market,  while  he  re- 
tails them  all  at  the  same  price  ;  consequently  he  makes 
twenty -live  ecu  is  per  dozen  more  hv  selling  an  inferior  article. 

We  publish  this  caution  to  guard  our  customers  again-t 
impoMiion.  Accept  none  but  Howe  &  Stevens"  Patent 
Family  Dye  colors.  Thev  are  the  original  inventors  of 
an  improvement -which  originated  this  branch  of  business 
and  made  dyeing  a  domestic  art.  Thev  have  had,  also,  five 
years'  experience  in  this  partieular  business,  and  have  been 
constantly  improving  the  quality  of  their  Dyes.  All  the 
enlnrs,  bnth  m  liquid  and  powder  form,  are  manufactured 
by  the  undesigned,  and  we  can  supply  our  customers  with 
either.  'Die  liquids  t\<>  nut.  require  so  much  lime  in  dveing  ; 
but  the  powder  colors  will  color  the  most  goods,  and  co-t 
the  same  per  purkage.  In  coloring  I  darks,  browns  and  drabs, 
we  would  advise  the  use  of  the  powder  colors  in  preference 
to  the  liquid,  unless  for  ribbons  or  some  very  small  article. 

MANUFAQTTrRED  BY 

MANLEY    HOWE, 

(Successor  to  Howe  &  Stevens.) 

26Q  and   262    BROADWAY,    BOSTON. 


Water  Proof  Roofing, 


EVERY    MAN     HIS   OWN    PRINTER. 


m 


JOHN*  HU'KIXSUX,  61  N:i 


INVALID'S  WHEEL  CHAIRS. 


For  in  or  out-door  use.  Any  one 
having  the  use  of  the  hands  can 
propel  and  guide  one.  Prices  f20 
to  $10. 

Invalid's  Carriages  made  to 
order.  State  your  case  and  send 
stamp  for  circular. 

Patent  Cantering  Horses. 
$12  to  $25. 
S.  W.  SMITH,      . 
90  William  street,  New  York. 


Atwater's    Patent   Portable  Copying   Press ! 

SI. 50  procures  the  above,  post-paid,  with  Book  and  "Wri- 

tins  C:i-.r,  wan  antn!  to  copy  Letters,  etc.,  instantly,  and  as 
pcrl'ci  lb  as  th,-  expensive  Iron  Press!  Invaluable  to  the 
traveling  Hem.  tulliist,  anil  riri'/  buili/  Agents  wanted  ! 
Circulars  tree!        C.  C.  THl'lMoN,  li".>klyn,  N.  Y. 


J.    H.    BURTT, 
COMMISSION      MERCHANT 

STORE,  84  KNEELAND  STREET. 


AV:. 


elloi 


?,  115  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Partieular  attention  given  to  sales  of  Flour.  Butter,  Cheese, 
Eggs,  Hides,  Pelts,  Country  Produce,  &c. 

TATEM  &  DAVENPORT, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


LUMBER  AND  LOQ  BOOK. 

SCRIBNEE'S  READY   RECKONER,  designed  expressly 

for  1, limber  Merchants,  Ship  Builders  :ind  Kunm-rs,  contain- 
ing the  correct  measurement  of  Scant lin<_',  Boards,  Plank, 
<  nhi<  nl  contents  of  Square  and  Hound  Timber.  Saw  Logs, 
AVni.il.  &c.  comprised  in  a  number  of  tallies,  to  which  are 
added  Tables  nf  AV'iues  by  the  month.  Hoard  or  Kent  by  the 
week  or  dav.  Interest  Tables,  &c. 

Scarcely  is  it  possible  to  add  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  above  book  more  than  to  -rive  its  title  page.  Everv  one 
en  traced  in  buving,  selling,  measuring  or  inspecting  lumber 
of  any  kind,  will  at  once  appreciate  a  work  of  this  kind. 

400,000  COPIES 

have  now  heen  sold,  and  it  is  considered  the  standard  Lum- 
ber ami  Log  Book  of  the  country".  No  farmer  or  lumber 
dealer  need  hesitate  to  adopt  the  measurement  {riven,  as  it 
is  based  upon  mathematical  calculations,  and  must  necessar- 
ily be  correct. 

The  book  is  for  sale  bv  booksellers  generally  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  sent    post-paid  to  anv  address  fur  30 


AGENTS  WANTED— FOR  THE 
best  and  most  reliable  LIFE 
OF  GRANT,  by  Ron.  J.  T.  Head  ley. 
Now  ready.  In  one  handsome  Vol. 
1:1.50.  Also  just  issued  THE 
NATIONAL  HAND-BOOK  of  Facts 
and  Figures  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present  time, 
4uS  pages  $i.fo.  Sent  Po-t  paid. 
E.  B.  TREAT  A  CO.,  Pnhlishers, 
654  Broadway.  N-  T. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


"Mansfield's  Life  of  Grant" 

IN  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN". 


r,  and  powerful  ai: 
ot  nh\firbhi(i  hitr-r,  ■(.  uial  p> 
lion  alone  will  sell  the  book 
for'territorv  west  ot  Indian; 
Bloomiugton,  111.    All  othry 


s  editor 
nder  his  book 
n>i.    His  repute- 
led.    Applicants 
R.  G.  Lambert, 


K.  W.  CARROLL  ft 


BOOIC    AGEKTS    WANTED 
FOR  "  PEOPLE'S  BOOK  OF  BIOGRAPHY." 

By  JAMES  PARTOX,  the   "Prince  of  Biographers."  con- 
'  persons  of  all  ages  and  < 


taining  lives  < 


en  as  well  as  > 
r  600  pages,  illustrated  v 
n  petit  i< 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED,  for  Howlaxd's  Life 
of  GENERAL  GRANT,  as  a  Soldier  and  a  States- 
man. An  accurate  History  of  his  Milnarv  and  Civil  Career. 
One  large  octavo  vol.  ot  G:..j  pa  get,,  tim-ly  illustrated.     Agents 


Book   Asrcnts   Wanted 


I).  APPLETON  &  CO..  Publishers,  New  Torfc. 

WANTED,  AgCDts  to  sell  Campaign  Badges  and 
Medals,  Guam  Badges  and  Mkpals.  readv  now.  Send 
?-'cts.  lor  samples.  LANl'REAR  &  PERKY,  mi)  Rallk-st., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED,  GOOD  AGENTS  for  our  New  Work, 
**  Home  Book  of  Wonders;  also,  fur  the  cheapest  and 
best  Photograph  Bible,  containing  Indexes.  Maps,  Engrav- 
ings, &c.    Rest  terms  given.    A,  Brainard,  Hartford,  Conn- 
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The    Union    Apple 
paring  Machine 

Is  bo  constructed  that 

The  Knife  Pares  going 

both    ways, 


It  throWB.thc 
the  Machine. 

It.  contains  a  loss  number  ( 
purls  than  any  other  r, 


POKTMANl'KAC- 

ii'Uixi;        cum- 
PAXY.Hrlds.epnrt, 


to  work  loose  and  turnaround 
without  moving  the  parts. 
It    is  very  neat, 

seen  by  the  above 
It  is  very  thorough  in  its  construction. 
It  has  a  Btraiirht    knife,  consequently  leaves   the  apple 

r.u tli  ami  handsome. 

tit'eut  pains  have;  been  taken  to  perfect  till-  machine  lu  all 
Its  parts,  and  it  is  warranted  en ( irely  satisfactory. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  its  sale. 
Price  per   dozen,   $9.00.      In   lots  of  10  dozen, 
at  88.50.    In  lots  of  50  dozen,  at  $H.00. 
IMPROVED  (ILL  IRON) 

Paring,  Coring,  and   Slicing   Machine. 


All  the  objections  that  have  cvei  hem  brought  against 
the  "  HuvSale"  Paring,  Coring,  ami  Slicing  Machine,  are 
entirelv  overcome  in  ttiis  improvement. 

It  is  all  iron,  and  with  the  clamp  can  be  firmly  held  to  the 
table. 

The  slide  will  not  slip  out  of  the  screw  while  in  operation. 

It  takes  only  j  list  time  euonirh  t>>  pare  ami  si  ire  each  apple 


the  best    possible 

g  ana  cooKtnir. 

It  being  all  iron,  and  consequently  thoroughly  connected, 
it  works  easy. 

Dried  apple  sells  higher  when  sliced  with  this  machine 
than  when  quartered.  It  is  only  about^ne-half  the  size  of 
the  "I'.av  Slate"  Machine. 

Our  long  experience  with  and  constant  demand  for  the 
"  Itav  Stale  "  bus  induced  us  at.  great  expense  to  invent  and 
perfect  this  Tiow  perfect  Paring,  Coring, and  Slicing  Machine, 
ami  it  is  warranted  as  recommended. 

Price  per  dozen,  $13.00.    In  lots  of  10  dozen,  at 
$1£.50.    In  lots  of  50  dozen,  at  $12.00. 

PEACH     PARER. 


which  has  been 


pushed  on  to  one  fork  and  held  by 
that  alone. 

The  small  fork   i-   pushed    tip   ami   baek   will,    the   rod,  the 

while  the  peach  Is 

iiver  l  lii-  p<   .■  h.  t i  h-lt  to  riLiht. 


ehine— ttie  use  u[  thesmall 


When    pe>.  '..    -   . 

fin  ilnsl  the  peach 

the  peaeh  i-  heiiiLT  pared,  iliereliv  dispensing  with   th 
the  small    vim  in  the  center  ot  ttie  stand. 
The  above  machine  Is  also  superior  lor 

PARING    POTATOES, 
and  even  when  the  potato  is  long  ami  wilted,  it  works  com- 
plete, the  small  or  miter  lurk   serving   to    hold    up  the    outer 
end  Of  the  potattl 
this  machine  is  .» 

[tlsalson  p I 

or  sliding  fork  being  dispensed  with. 
Price  per  dozen.  $10.00.      In  lots  of   10  dozen, 
at  $0.50.    25  dozen  at  $9.00. 

Manufactured  only  by     T>.  II.  WHITTEMORE, 

Successor  to  Wnittemore  Brothers, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
CLARE,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

81  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 

Choked  or  Bloated  Cattle 

relieved  at  once  by  the  use  of 
CLUMP'S    PATEVT    THROAT    PIPE. 

A  new  instrument,  warranted  to  perform  the  work  for 
which  it  is  made.  Every  cattle  owner  should  have  one. 
Agents  wanted.     I.iheral 'terms  ..riven,      \ddress 

CLOU'  &   KXKl'.LK,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


t  of 


Its  Advantages 

ANI> 

1st.    Simplicity.— 
The  entire  Pump  is 

pOBed    of    but 

few  parts,  all  of  gal- 
vanized   iron,  and 
can  be  taken  apart 
.  it  requires  no  packing,  sel- 


2d.    /(  Never  Freezes.— As  no  water  remains  in  the  pipe 

when  not.  in  motion,  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 

3d.  These  Pumps,  beimr  placed  near  the  hottom  of  the  well, 
work  Willi  very  little  friction,  as  tiiev  are  perfectly  lubri- 
cated, ami  alwavs  furnish  the  coldest  and  purest  water. 

4th.  Gdlr-tKi.rcl,  —  P,eing  thoroughly  ^al vaiii/ed,  otilsi.le 
and  inside,  they  do  not  impart  an  unpleasant,  and  bracki-h 
tasle  to  the  water  ;  hence,  lor  well-pumps  for  family  use,  the 
galvanized  ones  are  recommended. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  following  list  of  Pumps, 
either  Iron,  Galvanized  »r  Brass,  with  printed  directions  l.-r 
puttins  them  in.  Pipe  extra.  In  ordering  pipe,  and  pump 
from  the  manufacture  or  i.f  asents,  lie  particular  to  give  the 
exact  depth  of  well  "to  top  of  platform;  pipe  can  then  be 
furnished  the  lenirth  required,  su  that  am'  man  observing 
the  directions  sent  can  set  a  pump  without,  trouble.  Orders 
for  pumps  promptly  tilled.    Sent  bv  express  C.  O.  D. 


Gal-  Size  of         Length  q 

vi  /  n  i zed.  Ct/li/nler.           Stroke. 

$  15  SM  inches.    4  and  (i  Indies. 
25 


Capn'-itii, 

T  minute. 

->()  sals. 


$._ .. 

25  to  35  gals. 
70  gals. 
140  gals. 
400  gals. 


inches.    4  and  5  inches. 

inches.  0  inehes. 

1       50  66      0     inches.  7  inches. 

5      200         252       9     inches.  12  inches. 

Pine,  Hose,  and  Couplings   required  will  be  furnished   at 
the  lowest  price. 

UPPER    DIOWEK  &  REAPER. 


c 


^ 


This  Celebrated  and  UsiQtrALED  machine  is  manufac- 
tured I, v  Tlie  Clipper  Mower  &R<i>l><i  <  onipa  nv, 

lit  ir  Wonh-nt    Vonkkf.s.   N.  Y„  wlifiv  Ihey  have    linsur- 

nass -Hitles  1.. I  the  business.     The  Machine  needs  i n- 

e.uiiin.n  Palmers  t]iroi|._.h.uit  all  sections  ..1  the  euiintiy 
who  have  used  it.  are  rea.lv  and  wiHinu-  to  testily  to  its  great- 
ly superior  qualities  for  all  work,  combining,  as  it  does,  more 
points  of  excellence  than  any  machine  yet  made. 

Its  principal  characteristics  are : -Si  Ml'I.tctTV  of  ',»'■ 
sTiircVioN'  lit-i:  mo  t.i  iv.  Kase  of  Draft.  Portability, 
axi,  Completeness  of  Finish  in  all  its  Paris. 

These  Machines  are  made  of  Four  Sizes,  to  meet  the 
wants  ..f  anv  farmer,  as  follows: 

No  1,  tlne-II..rse  machine  i:'.ll  in.  wheel.',  3'g  led  Swath 
This  >!:.<  Iiii.c  Iik.Ii  tli.    First   Premium  &J"«>lrt 

Ilrdal.  at  thetlrent  Trial  al  Auburn,  N.  1  .,  .lull   ls">.  and 

is  the  only  practical    One-Borae    Miuhmc    In 

No"'!!  Two-Horse  (light)  SO  in.  wheel,  4  feet  Swath. 
No.  3,  "  (luediunil  :H  in.  wheel,  4«  feel  swath. 

No  jf  "  (large,  111',  in.  wheel,  I':  and  5  teet  Swath. 

Made  also  as  a  Combined  Mower  and  K'-aper. 
Address       THE  Cl.H'I'El:  MulVlil!  &  111.  A  PI;,  P.  CO., 
Nun.  12  &  II  I'lilfst..  New  York  City. 

Walter  A.  Wood's  Prize  Mowers  and 

Reapers.    See  advertisement  in  Hay  nnniber. 
Dr.    Grant's    Deep     Tilling     ami      Trenching 

Plows,  all  sizes. 
Share's  Patent  Coulter  Harrow,  Cultivators, 

Horse  Hoes,  dec.,  <Ssc. 
Swift's  Improved   Lawn    Mower,    iht  onhj  relia- 
ble one  in  use.    Six  sizes,  suitable  for  band  or  horse-power. 

Clift's   Aerating    Churn  will  make   good  butter  In 
live  ffilnntes.    Send  for  Circulars  to 
J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Agents, 
197  Water- St..  ,Vcw  York. 

>u  want  them.     See 


II 


UY    THE    BKST. 

Honor   to  whom   Honor  Is  Dae. 


Two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE  .MACHINE. 


Hardens    PREMIUM    Railway 

HUliSK  PdWKi:  ami  ,  ii\n-.INI  |,  THRESH  Fll  AND" 


.O'l,  Ul:>,„,  «'",  l.ltnni  Jul*  <lnd  ,,,.,tm<n  Ltl  >>>','/  jnur.-;  tU'Uf 
in, I  xli,)litnl,  rsrrllent  iritrl,  dr.,"  as  shown  l,v  I  lllieial  Re- 
port of  . I  udL'es.  1  hi. -hers,  Separalors,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed   Sowers  and  Planters,  ir.,  all  of   the  best  in  Mar- 


port  of  Auburn  I 


nlars  with  price,  full  i 


Hon  and  Judges'  Ite- 


lt.  &  M,  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

Established     1830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler's  Patent  Railway  Horsepow- 
ers and  Threshers  and  cleaners.  Lever  Powers  ot"  the  most 
ap|, roved  kinds,  clover  Hollers,  Feed  Cullers,  Wood  Saw- 
ing Machines,  shiiiL'le  and  Heading  Machines,  Horse  Pitch- 
folks.  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Con  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without  liling.i  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  I  lur  machines  cannot  be  excel- 
led if  cc]  milled  bvany  in  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 
fully  as  represented.    Address, 

WHEELER,  MEL.ICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 

The  Sword  Brick  Machine 

Grirtrls  the  clay,  makes,  presses  compactly  and  frees  from 
the  moulds  by  Steam  Power  20,000  to  30,000  Superior  Brick: 
daily.  Four  men  receive  them  and  hake  them  up  as  they 
come  from  the  machine.    JACOB  R.  CROSS  MAN,  Agt., 

No.  43  Broad-st.,  New  York. 

ATENT  CHERKY   STONEK.—  Takes    out    tho 
stones  from  one  bushel  per  hour,  without   mashing  the 
lruit.     Simple  and  durable.     Price  $1.11",.     Agents  wanted. 
Address  GKER  &  HUTCHINSON,  Peoria,  III. 


HYDRAULIC 

COW-MILKER. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— All 

ness  to  cull  and  en 


„  for  hnsl- 
e  HYDRAULIC  COW-MILKER, 

rai.    may    &£,    loot,    aim    rch.   IS,    ISift.     Them    never  was   a, 

patent  1— tied  fn.m  the  Patent  Cilice  which  tins  sold  so  read- 
ily as  this),  due  hundred  and  slxtv  counties  < in  which  the 
Com  nam-  an'  imw  pr«  pared  to  furnish  the  machines.)  have 

been  Bold  within  thirty-five  days,  and  many  more  engaged 

hv  the  most  caul  ions  and  prudent  hu-iness  men.  It  is  a  sure 
cure  for  aching  hands  and  kicking  cows.  It,  milks  the  four 
teats  of  a  cow  at  once.  It  imitates  the  calf— draws  and 
stops  drawing  to  swallow.  It  milks  cows  prrfccilv  dry  In 
from  two  to  three  minutes.    It  is  operated  by  hand.  do£, 


horse. 


other  powi 

Bilking  as  ms 
leli-adjustlng. 


One 

nvpows  at  once.  It  is  simide,  dura- 
Wiil  fit  anv  cow.  Milks  iiiree-tented 
Easilv  worked,  not  ItaMelo  -ret  out 
en  hy  practical  use  to  be    "    " 


ol  order,  and  has  proven  hv  pi .  . 

able  to  the  cow  than  hand-nnlkinir.     Call 

pass  your  judgment  upon  the  most   importan 


mil    all    and 

nd  valuable 

opportunity  is  i 


.      ..in  in  ot    the    l'.Hh    Cc 

otl'ert-d  lo  enterpt'ismg  men,  with  la  rue  or  small  capital, to 
make  moncv.  either  hv  travdinL'  or  meatimr  in  city  or  coun- 
trv  HYDHArUO  CoW-MfLKINO  MACHINE  CO.,  No. 
1  Vesey  street,  (Aslur  House  Block),  New  York. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[June, 


the 
ts"  e  w    york 


WORM. 


HTJTCHINS 
•  wilh  the  Pa 
lanufncturec 


in.1  exelu- 
•  Guards, 
■c  of  the 


IRON    RAILINGS 

For  Inclosing  Offices,  Dwellings,  Cemetery  Plots,  etc., 

together  with  the.  largest  assortment  of 

ORNAMENTAL     IKON"     AND    TKRUA    COTTA    GOODS, 

FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  STATUARY,  ETC., 

Ever  offered  in  this  country. 

IMPROVED    STABLE    FITTINGS, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Iron  Furniture,  Bedsteads,  Etc. 

CHASE    &,    CO., 


The  Crossman  Clay  &  M'Fg  Co., 

of  Woodbridge.  N.  J.,  are  now  prepared  to  supply  from  their 
works,  by  the  cargo,  all  sizes  Seioer  Pipe,  Dram  Tile,  Fire 
Brick,  and  Building  Brick.  Less  quantities  lor  sale  at  their 
store,  43  Broad-street,  New  York. 

The  Company  will  also  Bupply  to  manufacturers  Tiffa- 
ny's Pipe  and  Tile  Machines,  of  which  it  owns  the 
Patents.  J.  R.  CROSSMAN,  Pres't., 

Lansing  Thurbek,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Hexamer's  Pronsr-Moe. 


tool.    Every  fanner  and  Gardener  should  have  it.    Circ 
lars  sent  on  application.    Price   Shall,  cash   with  the  order. 
For  sale  at  the  principal  Agricultural  Warehouses,  and  by 
REISIG  &  IIEXAMER, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

Save  all  the  Fruit. 


Sliver,  Share's  Coulter  Narrow,  Belts'  Double  Wold  Plow, 

Bfeon't  Use  Dull  Scissors. — Jacobs'  Pat.  Scissors 
&-*  Sharpener,  the  staple  sharpeners  for  family  use.  Sam- 
ples post-paid.  'Ja  els.  circulars  ivec.  Great  inducement  lo 
Agents.        SOUTHWIC  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

FARMERS  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of 
Bullard'slmproved  Patent  IlnvTeddcrs,  will  apply  to  or 
address  S.  C.  Herring,  Patent".'  an'd  Manu'l.  Inr  the  State  of 
N.  York;  for  circulars  address  S.  C.  HERRING,  New  York. 

Office  of    "  Passaic  Carbon  Works," 

159  Front  Street,  (Corner  Maiden  Lane). 

EISTER    BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS     OP  ■ 

PURE    BONE    BUST, 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

Aniisial  Charcoal,   Ivory  Black,  &c. 

Orders  for  the  above  articles  manufactured   at  our  Works 
on  the  Passaic  Rucr,  .V.  ./..  -leuiM  be  addressed  to 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  l.v.i  1-rout-sL.  New  York. 
General  Agents  for  New  Jersey 


FERTILIZERS. 

E.  F.  Cot's  Ammoniated  Superphosphate, 
$53  per  ton.  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  L.and 
Plaster,  Castor   Pomace,    Bone   Dust,  &c,  &c. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Dealers  ill  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Seeds,  &c,  107  Watcr-st.,  New  York 

TBAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— The  Grafton ' 
■■-  Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the  Rest, 
Cheapest,  ami  mn-t  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  cats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  l.uiseod  cm,  win  |  ,st  in  ,.r  15  i  ears  -  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beauiilul  rhocolale  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  ol.ve  or  cream  to  s„,t 
tlie  taste  ol  the  consumer.  R  j„  valuable  for  Houses  Barns 
Fences,  Carriage  and  c  ■•.iv-niakcrs.  Pail,  and    Wooden-war,.; 

Agricultural    Inipb- ills,    canal    Boats,  Vessels'  ;in,|    shies' 

Is,  cit  being  Fire  and 


!  for  any  purpose 


used  .",,(1110  bids,  the  past  year.)  and  : 

is  unsurpassed  lorbodv,  durabilily, 

ness.    Price  *i>  per  bid.  of  :i"ll  lbs.' winch  wiil'suppl'y  a  fun 

er  for  years  to  come.     Warranted  in  all  cases  as  cXve.  Sen 

lor  a  circular  which   gives  mil   particular.-.    None  genuin 

unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark,  c ;  eal  ion  Mineral  Pain! 

DANIEL  BID  WELL, '.SI  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


E 


VERY  MAN  his  own  House  Painter  and  Paper 

'Hunger.    The  best  practical  work  on  Painting.    Anyone 

can  understand  it.  Don't  nc-leet  p:untm<j;  vmir  leuis^.  Vend 
...  cent*  to  TIKis.  SMITH,  Baldwin  City,'  Kansas,  ami  c>n 
tha  book  by  return  of  mail. 


BEST   YOUNG   PLANTS. 

Carefully  packed,  waiTanteti   genuine,  war- 
ranted to  grow. 

BLACKBERRIES.  per  iloz.       per  100.       per  1.000 


Wilson's  Early.. 


Mi 


M  \ 


1.50 
4.50 


50 


RASPBERRIES.     1'eirke  and  Plciladel].liia,  SJ.dll  per   doz.; 

Klliscl  ile  and  Thornless,  SI  per  do::. 
ROSES,  an  exlra  collection,  on  their  own  roots,  $3  per  doz.; 

§15  Vrer  hundred. 
VERBENAS.    *;,  per  too.      Also,  a  general  assortment  of 


Gre 


ngton,  111. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

31.  O'KEEFJE,   SOX  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail  Dealers  in   Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch.     Bulbs,     Fruit      Plants,      Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  !».  Y. 


Cabbage  Plants. 

We  offer  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  Cabbage  plants, 


Marblehead   Mammoth, 
Winnlngstadt. 
Drumhead  Savoy, 


Per  100 
75c 


Large  Late  Drumhead, 
Premium  Flat  Dutch, 
Bergen  Drumhead, 


■.'.-..in 
■J.-..H0 
■.'.'.nil 
■Ji.cic) 
2S.00 
Late" Solid  Brunswick,  40c  3  23.00 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  beginning 
June  15th,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  Plants  packed  and  de- 
livered at  Express  office,  without  extra  charge. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Rough keepsle,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  TURNIP  SEEDS  of  all 
kinds,  pre-paid  by  mail,  10  cents 
per  oz.,  $1.00  per  lb. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

PURE  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Of  the  best  quality  and  true  to  name.    Foritxtrded  bv  mail 

without  exlra  charge.  Our  Illustrated  Manual  fur  Wis  sent 
on  receipted  stamp.  .MAR  RAY.  HACK  ERA  I  c  ...  Seel  c.  row- 
ers &  Importers,  Nos.  803  &  Sir,  Market  si.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


]%|issouri  irlsimiiiotli  Blackberry. — 

ITHi-ine,  well-rooted,  polled  Plains  $3  per  doz  ,  ?20  per  100. 


100.    Packedi 


€<eo.    \.   i>i:itx.    xiee    ui:i:at 
'SEED  WHEAT  GROWER,  rii«u:Ki:siina,ii, 
Pa.,  sends  irec  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Seed  Wheals 


R 


OCHESTEB  GRAPE   and  BERRY  BOX  CO., 
HALLOCK  &  COLBV,   Patentees.    Lock  Berry  Box, 

and  Quarls,  $:,  and  *s  per  M.     Improved  Grape  Boxes, 


A  iVEW  TRELLIS, 


To  Grape  Growers. 

of  land  in  the  City 


The  Subscriber,  proprietor  of  100 
of  Warsaw,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois,  s 
tcr  of  soil  peculiar!) 


W ursine  is  sit  anted  in  the  same  distrie!  of  count  rv  asNauvoo, 
which  has  become  noted  throughout  the  West  for  the  supe- 
rior i|iialltv  ol  its  wine.  Address  JNO.  CARROLL  WALSH, 
Jerusalem  Mills  P.  O..  Harford  Co.,  Maryland. 

For  Sale  in  East  Florida. 

43,000  acres  on  the  St.  John's  River.    Perfectly  healthy. 

Ilea  niliil  sue.     Well  located.     3  miles  water  front.     Slocked 
wilh  the  Idlest  yellow  pme.  "  lightwood  "   .fee.,  and   possess- 
ing almost  cverv  element  of  beailtv,  utility-,  or  value,  found 
in  this  favored  region.    It  may  be  further  sub-divided. 
Address  A.  MULLER,  Jr.,  7  Pine-st.,  New  York. 


'T 


FRANKLIN  TRACT— 20,000  ACRES,  oil  Rail- 
road. Gloucester  County,  New-.lersev. 11.1  miles  sotllh  of 
Philadclpliia,  u'OOd  soil.  mild,  healthful  climate.  Low-  prices, 
in  lots  to  sun  purchasers,  Painphh-ls,  with  map  and  lull  in- 
torination.selit  tree.  Address  MORRIS  i;  CI  1.,  North  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.    Improved  Farms  for  sale. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

HOROUGH-BRED    Stock,  and    Domestic  and 

Ornamental  fowls  lor  sale.    For  circulars  and  price 
lress  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

Parkesburgh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

HtEMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 
—Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the   U.  S-,  Canada, 


PRINCE  ALBERT  PIGS  of  1S07,  5  pairs,  liand- 
some,  full  blooded,  from  Imported  stock.    Will  be  closed 
up  under  price  as  place  sold.     Address 

II.  NASON.  Monlciair,  N.  J. 


GGS  from  first-class  Brahma  Fouls,  S3  per  doz. 
Silver  Seahright  Bantams.  $1  per  doz.  Delivered  to  Ex- 
-  —  receipt  of  price.    W.  Brown,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


CRESYEIC  COMPOUNDS 

(Patented.) 

COMPLETE     DISINFECTANTS,     SURE     INSECT      DE- 
STROYERS, AND  CURATIVE  OF   SKIN   DISEASES,  &c. 

Cresylic  Acid,  well-known  as  certain  in  its  effects  for  the 
above  purposes,  is  now  lor  the  first  time  made  avtikiule  for 
common  use.      With    license    under  Letters  Patent  various 

t iponuds  are  being  manufactured    by  the   undersigned. 


i  Family  Soaps 


rket. 


sial'le 


SHEEP    DIP, 

For  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects  on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters $1.25 

10  "  "       2.25 

50  "        Kegs 10.00 

200  "        Bbls 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep 
according  to  size. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR. 

In  solution  for  destroying  and  repelling  insects  from  Trees 
or  Plants. 

In  1  and  3  ft  Canisters,  r^n  rents,  and  $1.00;  larger  pack- 
ages same  price  as  Sheep  Dip. 

CRESYLIC^OINTMENT, 

For  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  In  solution  lor  killing  Insects, 
&c,  on  stock,    in  3  lb  Canister?,  $1. 

CARBOLSC  DISINFECTING  SOAP. 

In  tablets  for  convenient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs.  Pigs, 
&c,  destroying  Insecls  ol  all  kind.,  protecting  Irom  Flies, 
curative  of  Sores,  Scratches,  ami  Chafes  ol  all   kinds. 

In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets,  $3,110.    In  boxes,  lb.  bars,  $4. 

LAUNDRY  ANDNo.   I    SOAPS. 

For  use  in  scrubbing  and  in  the  Laundry.    Send  for  a  de- 
scriptive pamphlet.     For  sale  bv  Grocers,   Seedsmen,  Agri- 
cultural Dealers,  Druggists,  and  by  the  manufacturers. 
JAMES    BUCHAN    &    CO., 

190  Elizabeth-st.,  New  York. 

Cheap,  Useful,  PAliIS- 18G7- 

and 

Elegant. 
"  IMPROVED 

BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES'' 

(The  qualities  and  r 

compared    to  gold, 

"ROSKOPF'S    Patented   PEOPLE'S  "WATCH. : 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watch ( 


found  in  my  circular.whi 

Mv  watche*  arc  iiffule 

one  small  for  ladies  or  la 

ments  are  well  iinished, 


>t  of  Hia  Holiness  Pius 

tringofChurcli  -roods, 
hat  it  is  surpassed  by 
t  only  on  account  of 
irther  details  will  be 
i  postpaid  on  demand, 
s,  all  hunting-cased— 
or  gents.  The  move- 
t  together  by  skillful 


therefore  warrant 
These  cootls  being  manufact- 
m  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the 
above  size*  at  the  exi  remelv  low  price  of  $1G.0U.  A  full 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 
Goods  sent  by  express,  C.  O.  !>.,  witli  chsi 


Kot  rc-sponvibi.-  for  moiiev  sent  rneloscd  in  letters. 

"  JULES  I).  m.H'KNlN'  VUILLKM1.V, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Add  re 


ASBESTOS 


Asbestos     Cement 


ASBESTOS  ROOFINtt. 

ASBESTOS      ROOF      COATING. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 

indestructible  liVinms  Mineral  Asbestos,  will  a|ipreciate  its 
value  for  these  purposes— .thers  Ciin  learn  lull  particulars 
from  our  Descriptive  Circulars 


PYEE'S  SA1.ERATUS, 

CREAM   TARTAR, 

BAKING  SODA, 

&  O.  K.  SOAP, 

Are  acknowledged  the  best  in  America.    Sold  by  Grocers 
generally.  JAMES  PVI.E,  Manufacturer, 

350  Tvashingtou-st..  New  Fork. 

IJipp p  t  Our   New    Catalogue  of   Iinpi-oved 
T  IVCEi  .      stkivcii,    DIES.        MORff   THAN 

$200 


A  fHO.Va'11  is  beim;-  made  with  tliem. 
M.  SPENCER  &  CO..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


a  Day  for  All.— Stencil  Tool  Samples 

free.     Address   A.  J.  FUIXAM,  Springfield.  Vt. 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


£39 


Is  prepared  with  great  care  especially  for  country  subscri- 
bers. Tlie  news  of  the  weak,  in  every  department,  la  bon- 
densed  for  it  by  experienced  and  skillful  editors,  so  that  its 
renders  will  be  able  to  learn  in  a  brief  space  or  time,  every 
event  of  Importance  that  has  h:\ppcned  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  A  selection  from  the  most  interesting  editorial  arti- 
cles of  The  Daily  Sun  will  form  one  of  its  constant  fea- 
tures, Willie  tli"  most  instructive  and  entertaining  miscella- 
ny will  also  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  columns. 

The  features  and  fluctuations  of  the  markets  of  cattle, 
produce,  and  general  merchandise,  will  be  accurately  and 
carefully  exhibited  in  our  columns;  and  while  Tins  Weekly 
Sun  is  thus  especially  adapted  to  All  a  place  occupied  by  no 
other  of  our  journals  as  a 

Gcncrnl   Family  Newspaper, 
It  will  also  furnish  accurate  and  fresh  reports  of  all  matters 
of  importance  to 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  AND  GARDENER. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  who  will  not  only  write  on  the  subjects  in  question, 
but  will  also  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  and 
will  daguerreotype  their  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  our 
subscribers.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to  receive  and  print  in 
this  department  of  The  Sun  the  results  of  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  our  readers  in  Agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Communications  on  these  topics  maybe  addressed  to  the 
Agricultural  Editor  of  The  Sun,  New  York  City. 
A  Liberal  Offer. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Fuller, 
Which  speaks  for  itself: 
To  the  Publisher  of  The  Sun. 

Sir  :  One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  an  editor  is  in  knowing 
that  liis  labors  aiv  appreciated  by  his  readers. 

As  I  have  taken  editorial  charge  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horiiciiliiii.il  Department  Of  Thr  Sun,  1  am  desirous  of 
ascertaining  Low  many  of  iis  readers  take  a  special  interest 
in  |  iiese  subjects. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  information,  I 
make  the  following  proposition: 

To  every  subscriber  to  The  Weekly  or  Sbmt-  Weekly 
SUN,  who  shall  send  in  his  name,  with  the1  lull  subscription 
price,  hefore  the  1st  of  May  next.  I  will  forward  by  mail, 
carcfnliv  p;l''keil,  and  po.-la-i*  paid,  six  root  cuttings  cadi  of 
the  Wilson's  Earlv  and  Kitiaiinnv  blackberry,  or  two  good 
vines  of  the  Concord  grape.  The  one-vear  old  plants  of 
these  new  and  ni>  '-t  e>; i ■ « ■  1 1 1.- n t  blackberries  arc  now  being 
sold  by  our  ntirscrymen  at  prices  ranging  fi-Mhi  $[  to  jS'i  p.-r 
dozen  :  and  thr 
good  plants  th 
farther  propagation, 

I  do  not  offer  these  cuttings  or  vines  as  a  premium,  nut 
having  a  quantity  on  hand,  which  I  know  to  be  genuine,  I 
tender  them  to  the.  agricultural  readers  of  the  Wkekly  and 
Skmi-Wkkki.y  Stn.  as  an  earnest  of  mv  good  will,  mid  the 
pleasant  relations  which  I  hope  to  establish  with  them. 

A.  S.  FULLER. 

The  price  of  The  Weekly  Sun  Is  fixed  at 
ON'E  DOLLAR  A  YEAR, 
and  while  it  is  offered  at  this  low  rate,  our  friends  will  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  by  a  very  large  subscription  list  that 
we  can  be  enabled  to  derive  from  it  anything  like  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  it3 
publication.  It  is  true  that  it  is  printed  upon  a  sheet  of  more 
convenient  form  and  dimensions  than  most  of  the  other 
general  weekly  newspapers  of  this  city;  but  the  very  con- 
densation and  point  which  give  It  value,  and  make  its  con- 
tents so  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to  every  reader,  are 
gained  by  unusual  care  and  labor  on  the  part  of  its  editors. 
It  Is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  a  big  blanket  paper  up  with 
long  and  uninteresting  articles,  the  work  of  condensation 
requires  labor,  talent,  and  continual  watchfulness. 

Twenty  copies  of  The  Weekly  Sun  will  be  mailed  to 
one  address  lor  $17,  and  fifty  copies  for  $37.50,  invariably 
in  advance.    Address  THE  SUN,  New  York  City. 

THE    SEMI-WEEKLY    SUN 

Will  he.  of  the  same  size  and  general  character  as  The 
Weekly,  but  will  have  space  for  a  greater  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  ami  will  furnish  the  news  to  its  subscri- 
bers with  greater  freshness,  because  it  will  come  twice  a 
week  instead  of  once  only.    Its  subscription  price  will  be  only 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR, 
which  is  the  ordinary  price  of  a  New  York  weekly.  We 
confidently  recommend  this  edition  of  The  Sun  to  all  our 
friends  in  the  country  who  wish  to  receive  their  paper  more 
frequently  than  once  a  week,  and  keep  themselves  more 
freshly  posted  with  regard  to  the  news. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN"  will  now  be 
received  ;  but  the  first  number  will  not  be  issued  until  Tfik 
First  Week  in  April,  as  it  is  entirely  a  new  paper;  the 
editions  of  The  Sun  having  hitherto  been  Daily  and  Weekly 
only. 

Clubs  of  ten  Subscribers,  who  have  their  papers  sent  to 
one  address,  will  receive  The  Skmi-Weekly  Sun  on  pay- 
ment of  $13.  Twenty  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for 
$35;  and  fifty  copies  for  $S0,  always  in  advance. 


Add 


ress 


THE  SUN", 
New  York  City. 


The  AVkeklt  Sctf  and   American  Agriculturist  will 
ba  furnished  together  for  $2.00. 
Tub  Semi-Wkkklt  and  AQBievLTVRitT  for  $3.00. 


CHHJ.W0  WEEKLY  REPUBLICAN, 

The  best  Wroi.lv  Newspaper  published  In  the  West,  will  bo 

issm  l1  ;e.  ;i  (  :nn]»:iii:ii  l':l|i-'i'  1 1' Ill''  m  i  ■ .  ■  1 1 1 !  _r  ol  I  he  Natioil- 

:'.l  Republican  Convention,  May'JIst,  to  December  1st,  lor  the 

Verv  Low  Pa-ice  of  5©  cents. 


ter. 


n-t  ' 


lltcan  Clubs  anil 
ue.L.    Every  Re 


Cani| 

and  iiiosi  eiu-euve  campaign    <n 

publican  should  take  it  and  sec  that  his  neighbor  has  it. 

SEND  I1V  VOaiR  ORDERS. 

Address  REPUBLICAN  CO.,  Chicago,  111 


To  Advertisers. 

The  MIRROR  AMD  FARMER,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  leading  Farming 
unci  Family  Paper  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  quar- 
to, about  the  size  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  Speci- 
men copies  sent  iii'L'  upi>u  receipt-  of  a  two  cent  stamp  to 
prepay  pnstacce.     Terms  of  advertising  :— Ten  cents  for  a  line 

ut'spaei. 'It    insert  inn.     Twelve    lines    make   ail  Inch   long. 

Twenty  dollars  per  column  single  insertion. 

JOHN  B.  CLARKE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Journal  or  Agriculture. 

A  Weeklv,  Illnsl rated.  Practical,  Western  paper.  Sub- 
sertpi  inn  price,  %!.<")  a  vear.  Volume  4  begins  .Inly  1st.  It 
will  he  snit  li'iim  June  1st  to  the  close  of  the  vear,  giving 
Vol.  I  complete,  with  index,  for  one  dollar.  Try  it.  Speci- 
mens sent  free.    Address 

L.  D.  MORSE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tl 


of  TnE  Tea  Trade  and  Tea  Companies,  extemporaneous 
prenehinu'.  art  of  venlrilofjuism.  peanut  culture,  home  made 
tuts, mechanical  spie-;.  sewin--  imieiiine  swindlesjisli  culture, 
mystery  ol  the  human  head  floating  in  the  air,  cancer,  jud^- 
in'u'  horses,  a  canine  actor,  choosing  canaries,  best  white- 
washes, teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  what  to  do  for  a  living, 
;iuthnrship  a-;  a  universal  accomplishment,  i:ettin-  cratts 
advertising,  tnov  to  tame  and  how  to  tram  birds,  queer  hsh- 
es— leaping,  walking,  talking,  &c,  fishes,  training  Jor  health 
and  for  at  Itletic  contests,  Japanese  inasric,  how  people  see 
ghosts,  how  to  write  letters,  maple  sn^ar  niakinir,  delicious 
artificial  honey,  rich  men  of  the  world  and  how  they  trained 
their  wealth,  exposure  of  the  "  soul-eharmin'j; "  humhiii;  and 


JESSE    HAWE Y  &  CO.,  119  Wassau-stt,  N.  Y, 

Simile  <;>/i/es  <<f  newsdealers  emli/.    (JIT"  Exposures  of  huin- 
bii'.'s  and  swindles  by  the  author  of  "Rogues  and  Roguer- 


T HOTTING   HORSES,  AND  HOW  TO  TRAIN 
them.    pkdigrkes,  and  where  to  find  them. 

Horse  Portraiture.—  l'.reedin^.  Hearing,  and  Traiuinir    Trot- 
ters.    Preparali'iMs  lor  i:ace-;    Management  in  the    Stable 


WALLACE'S    AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Ttciug  a  compilation  of  the  Pedigrees  of  American  and 
imported  I'.lond  Horses,  from  the  earliest  records,  with  an 
Appendix  of  all  named  animals  without,  extended  Pedigrees 
prior  to  the  vear  ism.  And  a  Supplement  containim:  a  His- 
torvoi  all  Horses  and  Mareslhat  have  trotted  m  public  fr 


el,  of  about  20  celebrated  llac 


1'HH'IV  en 

Trotters. 

One  vol.  Svo.,  cloth,  gilt $10.00 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  RIFLE.    Entitled  THE  CRACK 
SHOT.    IV  K.  C.  Haubku.    Price  $\!.50. 
Sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  prices,  by 

W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  ADAMS, 

434  Broome-st.,  New  York. 

CiEND  FOR  A  COPY  OF 

£5  WELLS'  EVKIIY  MAN  HIS  OWN  LAWYER  and 
UrSlXE-S   FORM  BOOK. 

It  is  a  complete  (i nd  relhthie  r/uide  in  nil  mailers  of  law 
ami  bin) .<ev\  teammr/h>i/s  for  ri-rrtf  State  in  the  Union. 

It  will  save  main-  times  its  cost  hi  a  twelvemonth. 

The  professional  man,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  mer- 
chant, the  niaiiulaeturer,  each  requires  a  convenient,  com- 
prehensive, and  reliable  work,  winch  will  enable  him  to 
draw  up  any  instrument  that  mav  be  required,  and  th:  " 


lallv  called  for 

ife     a  t k  that  everybody 

nablc  every  man 


.  the  country  unqualifiedly  In- 


H 


GRACE  ftflEELEY  ON  GRANT. 

MtE  YOU  Off  OF  EMPLOYMENT? 

Send  at  once  and  secure  an  Agency  lor 


IIEADLEY'S     LIFE    AND    CAMPAIGNS    OF    GENERAL 
GRANT. 
With  introduction  by  HORACE  GREELEY. 
".*  It  is  t lie   nm-r.  complete,  ui rist    popular,  and  best  Illus- 
trated, and  the  most  liberal  terms  given  to  agents,  and  is 
now  ready  for  delivery. 

Every  larally  will  de-ire  a  copy  of  the  Life  and  Public  Ser- 
Ylceaofthe  next  President.  If  von  want  to  make  money 
surely  and  honestly,  we 'advise  you  to  address,  for  further 
particulars. 

DERBY  &  MILLER,  Publishers,  No.  50  Duane-st.,  X.  Y. 


PROF.  VILLE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  AGRI- 
CULTTJBE.  Pampniet,  price  25 cents.  Address  JOHN 
II.  RIDDLE,  M  .ncle-ter,  N.  II.  \.  V.  Independent  says  of 
this  work— "  AonicuxTUS  a  Chemistry  Rbouced  to 
Common"  Sense.''    Eeertj  farmer  should  have  the  work. 


THE  I1EPE11T  I  $1. 

The  1ST.  "5»T.  Independent 

AND 

THE    LIBERAL    CHRISTIAN 

FOR 

FOUR  DOLLARS! 

We  have  decided,  for  the  next  three  months,  to  offer  to 
every  new  subscriber  to  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  send- 
ing us  $1  extra  (or  $4)  a  copy  of  the  N.  Y.  Independent 
for  one  year.  These  are  two  of  the  largest  religious  papers 
In  the  world,  and  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  $3.50  a  year 
when  taken  singly. 

The  Liberal  Christian  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
be  the  freshest,  spiciest,  and  ablest  religious  sheet  published, 
price  $3  per  year.    The  Independent  is  §3.50  per  year. 

REV.  H.  W.  BELLOWS'  greatly  admired 

EUROPEAN  LETTERS, 

reprinted  from  the  columns  of 

The    Liberal    Christian, 

are  now  in  press  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,,  and  will  bo 
issued  in  two  large  and  handsome  volumes.  Price  $1.75  each 
The  first  volume  is  ready  and  will  be  delivered  in  a  few 
days.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  from  this 
office,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A    MAGNIFICENT    GIFT! 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  these  Letters,  and  the 

deeire  to  get  an  early  copy,   we  have  made  arrangements 

with  Harpers,  by  which,  for  the  nest  three  months, 

THE    FIRST    VOLUME 

OF 

Dr.    BELLOWS1    LETTERS 

WILL  BE  PRESENTED  TO 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

to  THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  sending  us  50  cents  in  addi- 
tion to  his  $3,  and  25  cents  to  pay  the  postage  of  the  work;  or 

BOTH   VOLUMES 

Will  l>e  Given 

For  two  new  subscribers  enclosing  $1  extra,  and  50  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

SW  One  new  subscriber  for  two  years  in  advance  will 
be  considered  the  same  as  two  new  subscribers. 

THE  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN, 

Tlie    JV.    "V.     Independent, 

(each  for  one  year)  and  The  First  Volume  of 

DR.  BELLOWS'  LETTERS, 

Will   he  furnished  for 

FIVJE    DOLLARS! 

And  twenty-five  cents  additional  to  cover  postage. 
These    propositions    are    intended  only    for    NEW  sub- 
scribers, whose  names  have  not  been  upon  our  books  (or 
the  books  of  The  Independent)    within  tlie    year,  and    they 
will  remain  open  only  for  the  space  of  three  months. 

The    Liberal    Christian 

is  not  only  one  of 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

In  appearance,  but  Is,  upon  all   sides,  acknowledged   to  be 
THE    MOST    ABLY    EDITED 

as  it  is,  also,  the  MOST  EXPENSIVE 

RELIGIOUS  JOURML  in  the  WORLD ! 

It  is  not  intended  as  a  money-making  institution  ;  and 
however  large  its  circulation  or  its  receipts.  EVERY 
PE.XXY  WILL  BE  EXPEXDED  IX  PUSHING 
FORWARD  THE  WORE.     Let  all  understand  and 

know  that 

We  are  in  Earnest, 

and  Intend,  by  evpry  practical  and  proper  means  in  our  power 

To  Push  Forward  the  Work 

AND 

To  Increase  Our  Usefulness. 


TV  a  ask  friends  of  reli: 


,  one  and  all, 


In  Every  Village,  Hamlet  and  Town, 

to  take  hold  of  th«  work  aud  help  us  forward  in  the  good 

Addross  J.  X.  IIALLOCK.  Manager, 

8'3  &  84  Nassau-street,  New  York 

OFFICE   OF  THEJ.IBERAL  CHRISTIAN. 
P.  O.  Box  069S. 
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(Advertisements on  this  page,  $-1.30  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 
ESTABLISHED    1861. 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA      COMPANY 

HAVE   RECEIVED 

TWO     FULL      CARGOES 
OF  THE  FIXEST  NEW  "CROP  TEAS. 

22,000  HALF  CHESTS   *>y  skip  Golden  State. 
12,000  HALF  CHESTS  hy  ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan 
Teas,  tlie  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large  invoices 
of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  dis- 
trict of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fineness  and  delica- 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  outof  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of  the 
Chinese  factors. 

1st.  The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments.— and  Borne  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.  The  Bunker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign  ex- 
change used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

nil.  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1000  to 
3000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
In  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.  The  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.    The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  am,  tfib 

PKOFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eigiit  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea.it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
sin  all  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts' of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our  ware- 
houses In  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
In  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  Post-office  Drafts  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
package  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  In  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST    OF    TEAS: 
OOLONG  (Black),  70c.  80c,  90c.  best  $1  V  Jb. 
MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c,  80c,  90c.  best  $1  per  !b. 
ENGLISH   BREAKFAST   (Black),  80c,  90c,  $1.  $1.10,   best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c,  90c,  $t,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON   (Green),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 

pound. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN.  90c,  $1,  $1.10, best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c  to  $1  per  pouud  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  ANU  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c,  25c,  30c,85c.,best  10c  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
ROASTED  (Ungroxmd)  30c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted)  25c.^0c,  33c,  best  35c  per  lb. 


(V.  B All  villages  and  towns  where  a,  large 

number  reside,  toy  Clubbing  together,  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one-third  (toeside  the  Express  charges,)  toy 
sending  directly  to  "The  Great  American 
Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We 
have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the 

Post-Office  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the  order 
of  "Great  American  Tea  Company."  Direct  letters  and 
orders  to  the  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

Great  American  Tea   Company,  j 

Nos.  3  |    and  33  VESEY-ST., 
:  Post-OflSce  Box,    "».<">  1  J,   New   York  City.  : 

niOORTfEllV  FIRMER. 

TBI  ELEMENTS  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jun'e., 

AUTHOR    OF 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND  DRAIN- 
ING FOR  HEALTH. 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  New- 
York.      Revised  Edition. 

This  book  was  first  published  about  15  years  ago,  and  was 
more  largely  sold  than  any  book  of  the  same  character  ever 
brought  out  in  America. 

It  has  now  been  carefully  revised  In  the  light 
of  the  latest  discoveries  of  Agricultural  Science,  and  Is  cor- 
dially recommended  to  every  farmer,  young  or  old,  who 
would  understand  the  simple  principles  on  which  his  suc- 
cess must  depend. 

It  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  be  readily  understood  by 
all,  and  while  necessarily  referring  to,  and  explaining,  the 
Chemical  relations  between  the  soil  and  the  plant,  there  Is 
the  greatest  possible  avoidance  of  the  use  of  Scientific  terms. 

In  fact  it  maybe  regarded  as  a  translation  into  the  simplest 
English  of  much  that,  while  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  farmer,  has  hitherto  been  so  clothed  in  technical  lan- 
guage as  to  be  practically  inaccessible  to  him. 

The  chapters  on  Manures  will  be  accepted  by  all  as  a  clear 
statement  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  production 
and  use  of  the  most  common  fertilizers,  and  will  be  found 
most  valuable  to  the  practical  farmer. 

If  a  copy  of  this  book  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  in  the  land  it  would  add  largely  to  the  average 
crops  of  the  whole  country. 

PRICE  ONE   DOLLAR. 

Published  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

»•»  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert  Morris  Cnpeiand,  author  of  Count rv  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laving  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  descripti 


.John  M.    Forln-s.  Nathaniel 


1EE  EDWARD  BURCHESS'S   adver- 
?    tisement  of  "  Cabbage  Plants  "  on  page  238. 


RMD'S  PMlffl!  HAS. 

^VABRANTED. 

The   Simplest,  Safest,   and    Best  Gas- 
works in  the  World. 


The  gas  made  by  these  works  : 


hv  iiuv  oth 
need  be  sn 


>re  uniform  in  quality 

The  material  need  be  supplied  but  once  during  the  year, 

while  all  other  apparatus  used  for  making  gas,  such  as  are 
known  as  automatic  machines  especially,  have  to  be  sup- 
plied as  often  as  weeklv.  senii-wceklv.  and  daily. 

The  works  being  outside,  and  entirely  separate  from  the 
dwelling  hou-e  <u-  Imilding  to  he  supplied  with  the  gas,  ser- 
vants and  others  have  no  occasion  to  approach  them. 

All  machinery  being  entirely  dispensed  with,  these  works 
can  never  get  out  of  order. 

The  gas  can  be  made,  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  price  of 
coal-gas. 

Enough  eras  can  be  made  in  from  five  to  thirty  minutes  to 
supply  dwellings,  hotels,  and  factories  using  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  thousand  burners. 

Accidents  arc  impossible,  as  the  tank  holding  the  liquid  Is 
placed  in  l  In'  ground  surrounded  by  water  and  co\  rird  with 
the  iron  gas-holder. 

It  is  the  only  portable  gas-works  that  insurance  compan- 


mry  dwellings  in  five'minntes. 

It  is  a  cheap,  cleanly,  and  convenient  substitute  for  coal  or 
wood  to  heal   dwellings,  and   for  all  culinary  operations,  etc. 

Those  desiring  further  information  will  please  send  for 
d'-seriptive  circular  to  the  Office  of  the  Company,  where 
working  models  may  he  seen. 

A.  C  RAND  &  CO., 

16  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Lists  of  our  Goods. 


First  Premium  awarded  these  articles  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair,  Buffalo,  1867. 

No.  1  represents  the  interior  working  part  of  otirnew  Block 
for  Elevating  May  Forks  or  other  articles,  and  carrying  while 
elevated,  over  the  great  beam  of  other  obstacles,  and  again 
lowering  ami  discharging  ai  anv  point  desired. 

No.  '->  represents  our  new  Pat.  Grapple,  with  holder  attach- 
ed—by  whicli    rut/.'>/    AeW.*,    //ni.stimj    T'irlh',  d-c.,  can  be 


nut  up  or  taken  down  without,  the  aid  of  a  ladder. 

^  _..-„„  -.xr ,-„; D0xe8.    ,; 

Hav  Fork,  Pat. 


d  Bows,  llavniond'ti 
ay   Elevator,    Wises   (.Umax    Horse    Hay  Fork,   Pat. 
M. ,11.  able   WhitnVtree  Rooks,  Miles'   Pat.   Wa-on  Stakes,  and 
Bolster  Plates.  Pat.  Metallic  Button-holes  lor  Carriage  Ti- 
mers, Pulley  Blocks,  <vc,  Arc.    Address 


HA  WLEY,  McCLPRK  &  CO.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Till:  Automatic 
CLOTHES  WASHER  AND 
BOILEB.  Patented  Nov.  ^«h, 
1'lstU.  This  Poller  is  self-acting, 
and  dispenses  with  labor  and  the 
wear  ot  clothes.  The  liot  suds 
and  steam  by  the  action  ot  heat, 
are  poured  upon  and  forced 
through  the  clothes,  (at  the  rate 
of  nearly  MUO  gallons  in  20  mln- 
Tradk    Mark.  utes),  cleansing  them  perfectly 

without  rubbing.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  pro- 
nounced unequaled  as  a  clothes  washer. - 
No  s,  medium  size,  will  ill  anv  Stove  or  Range,  Price  $10. 
Good  canvassers  and  Agents  wanted  for  every  town  in 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  A  splendid  opening  lor  enter- 
prising men.  Sample  Boilers  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price,  or  C.  O.  1).    Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  &  BOILER  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  ti.KT.*,  General  Agency,   No.  19  Cort  landt-st.,  N.  Y. 
W  State    and    County    Rights    for    Sale.  _&M 


FARMERS   LOOK   AT  THIS. 


the  prairies.    Sara 


An  invention  for  hitching  time  horses  to  a  plow— so  there  is  no  side  draft.    Thousands  are  in  use 
and  simple.    Single  Clevis— sent  by  Express— free  of  charge,  Price  $.">.    Liberal  discount  to  tht  trade. 
N.  B. — Any  infringement  of  Patent  promptly  prosecuted.    For  particulars  address 

G.  H.  GALE,  Sec'y,  THREE  HORSE  CLEVIS  M'F'G.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Farm,    GrarcLen,    and    Household. 

"AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,   MOST  USEFUL,  AS1)   MOST  NOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN."- WMHnroKn.. 


$1.50   PEB  ANNUM,  IN   ADVANCE. 
SINGLE   NUMBER,   15   CENTS. 
ruiuiuim  «ii»u  uu  moiuu  •»•  .pM..u\ja.    ......  (,  4  Copies  for  $5;  lOfor  $12;  20ormore,  $leach 

Entered  accordin"  to  Act  of  Congress  in  June,  19G8,  by  ORiNflE  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New-York. 


ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO.,   ) 

PUBLISHERS    AND    PROPRIETORS.  J- 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842, 

Published  also  in  Germau  at  $1.50  a  Year. 
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NEW  SERIES— No.  258. 


[COPTRIGHT  SECURED.] 

KERRY     CATTLE  .—The  Property  of  Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.     On  Exhibi 


The  Kerry  breed  of  cattle  offer  another  ex- 
ample, like  those  of  the  Channel  Islands,  of  a 
variety  which  has  been  formed  by  the  urgent 
necessities  of  a  people.  County  Kerry  is  a 
rude,  rough,  poor  district  in  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Ireland.  As  an  agricultural  region 
it  is  primitive,  isolated,  and,  in  part,  mountain- 
ous and  sterile.  Pushing  out  into  the  ocean, 
it  not  only  forms  a  headland  or  breakwater 
against  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  but  presents  a 
bold  front  to  all  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  gives  rise  to  that  abundant  moisture  which 


adapts  the  country  to  the  growth  of  peat ;  and 
peat  bogs  alternate  with  rocky  pastures,  upon 
neither  of  which  could  ordinary  cattle  pick  up 
a  tolerable  living — while  at  the  same  time,  the 
climate  is  milder  than  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  poor  people  needed 
cows  which  would  sustain  themselves  upon 
scanty  fare,  and  give  an  abundance  of  good 
milk,  and  in  the  course  of  time  this  has  been 
brought  about.  The  Kerrys  are  very  small, 
hardy,  rugged  cattle,  not  notable  for  symmetry, 
or  any  beauty  but  that  of  a  picturesque  rougli- 


TION    AT   THE  NEW   YORK   CENTRAL   PARK. 

ness ;  they  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  milk, 
and  make,  properly  fattened,  very  good  beef. 
Our  engraving  is  a  truthful  representation  of 
three  animals  of  this  breed,  the  property  of 
Andrew  II.  Green,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Central  Park.  The  stock 
was  imported  in  1864,  the  bull  having  joat  taken 
the  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.  The  herds  of  that  mountainous 
district  having  been  searched  by  an  experienced 
breeder,  withthe  object  of  securing  the  very 
(Concluded  on  v<"j<:  '-?'-  ' 
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Farmers  naturally  feel  greater  solicitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  results  which  this  month  will  effect  than 
about  those  of  any  other  similar  peril)  1.  And  well 
they  may.  It  is  not  farmers  alone  who  are  inter- 
ested ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  length 
and  bread  h  of  the  land  has  a  personal  interest  in 
abundant  crops,  well  gathered.  Upon  no  other 
thing  does  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  so 
much  depend.  The  great  bulk  of  the  grass  crop, 
which  is  more  valuable  than  any  other,  the  most  of 
the  wheat  crop,  and  of  all  winter  grains,  are  har- 
vested in  July.  The  character  of  the  season  settles 
the  amount  which  will  be  realized  from  spring 
sowed  grains,  and  in  fact  most  summer  crops. 
Where  drouths  prevail  this  month  they  may  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  destroy  the  corn,  potatoes,  past- 
ures, and  aftermath.  Protracted  rains  will  cause 
great  damage  to  grain  and  hay,  not  secured  ;  stand- 
ing grass  will  become  tough  and  wiry,  losing  much 
of  its  nutritive  value,  and  will  fill  up  with  a  new 
growth,  c'.iiefly  of  clover,  -which  is  not  really 
healthy  when  cured  for  hay.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  for  us  to  do  is  to  provide  forage 
crops  to  tike  the  place  of  short  pasturage  in  the 
fall.  The  corn  sown  in  May  will  help  out  the  feed 
this  month.  Every  one  ought  to  have  a  set  of  hay 
and  grain  caps  as  a  defence  against  showers  and 
storms.  We  should  arrange  good  plans  for  quick 
work.  When  the  weather  is  favorable,  keep  the  soil 
among  hoed  crops  always  mellow,  not  working  it 
so  deep,  however,  in  dry  weather  as  to  cause  the 
crops  to  wilt.  The  progress  of  the  age  is  shown 
more  in  t'.ie  application  of  machinery  and  horse 
power  to  save  the  labor  of  human  hands  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  it  is  essential  to  profitable  farm- 
ing', that,  so  far  as  possible,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
most  valuable  helps.  Smooth  land  is  essential,  if 
we  would  make  the  best  use  of  haying  and  harvest- 
ing machinery.  Clean  land,  that  having  a  com- 
parative  freedom  from  weeds,  is  indispensable  to 
the  most  advantageous  use  of  horse  power  in  til- 
lage. Freedom  from  water  standing  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface,  accomplished  by  means  of 
thorough  drainage,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
means  of  making  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  a  measure 
independent  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons.  For  the 
ease  and  eomfortof  the  farmer  and  his  teams,  and 
the  durability  of  his  implements  a  removal  of  the 
stones,    so   far  as    possible,    is    most    important. 


Hints  about  Work. 

This  is  a  month  of  hard  work  ;  haying  presses 
upon  hoeing,  and  this  has  to  be  neglected  too 
often  for  the  grain  harvest.  Then  turnip  and 
buckwheat  .owing,  cabbage  setting,  and  a  score  of 
other  necessary  or  desirable  things  fill 'every  mo- 
ment of  the  long  days,  and  may  cause  sore  per- 
plexity if  the  plans  arc  not  well  thought  over  for 
eacli  day  and  for  several  days  ahead. 

Weather. — We  expect  hot  weather,  with  some 
two  or  three  weeks  very  hot  and  dry.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  a  few  rainy  days 
early  in  the  month  to  transplant  cabbages,  fill  out 
tobacco,  or  vacant  spots  in  the  rows  of  ruta-bagas. 
Thunderstorms  must  be  looked  out  for, aud  hay 
and  grain  shielded  from  damage  as  well  as  possible. 

Hay. — Cut,  cure,  and  mow  away  by  horse  power 
if  possible.  Steady  aud  rapid  drying  of  the  hay,  as 
when  the  hay  tedder  tosses  it  up  every  few  minutes 
until  it  is  cured,  is  best ;  curing  in  the  cock  after 
having  been  twice  turned,  and  cocked  up  while  hot, 
next  i lest,  and  makes  better  hay  than  that  sunned 
and  dried,  and  raked  up  after  the  dew  falls,  in  the 
usual  way.  Cottonstuffs  are  cheap  enough  to  make 
hay  caps  now,  and  they  often  pay  for  themselves 
in  one   rainy  week.     Upon  shocks  of 

Grain,  caps  of  cloth  are  often  very  useful,  as  it 
takes  no  longer  to  put  them  on  than  to  put  on  the 
cap  sheaves.  Cut  when  nearly  ripe,  and  if  .the 
straw  is  short  or  dry,  it  saves  time  aud  labor  to  take 
to  the  field  dampened,  long  rye  straw   for  bands. 


Fastures  must  be  well  looked  to,  and.  if  they  be- 
gin to  get  short,  the  cattle  should  be  fed  daily  with 
green  corn  fodder,  or  other  green  feed.  Top-dress 
with    guano,  ashes,  plaster,  or  any   fine   compost. 

Soot-Crops. — Ruta-bagas  sown  last  month  should 
be  well  hoed  aud  thinned.  Hoe  other  roots.  Sow 
turnips  any  time  during  the  month.  A  full  crop  of 
Ruta-bagas  cannot  be  expected,  but  a  very  good  one 
may  be  excellent  for  the  table.  Sow  Strap-leaf  or 
Cowhorn  turnips  only  after  the  35th.  They  will 
do   well  sown  among  corn  at    the   last    hoeing. 

Potatoes. — Keep  weeds  pulled;  scatter  turnip 
seed  or  set  cabbage  plants,  when  hills  are  wanting. 

Com.—  Keep  down  the  weeds  with  the  plow  and 
cultivator  until  the  corn  is  too  large  ;  do  as  little 
hand-hoeiugas  possible,  but  pull  the  weeds  close  in 
by  the  hills,  and  work  the  rest  of  the  ground  by  horse 
power.  Sweet  corn  will  mature  "  roasting  ears," 
if  sown  as  late  as  the  4th  of  July,  and  corn  may 
be  sown  for  green  or  dry  fodder  up  to   the  20th. 

Stacks  for  hay,  grain,  and  corn  fodder,  are  best 
made  long  and  narrow.  For  such,  the  horse-fork 
attached   to  a   pair  of  large   shears  may  be  used. 

Cabbages. — Set  on  rich  laud,  where  early  potatoes, 
peas,  etc.,  were  taken  off.  Top-dress  with  lime, 
and  water  freely  when  first  put  out ;  when  well 
established  and  beginning  to  grow,  a  few  waterings 
at  evening  with  liquid  manure,  (barn-yard  lye)  will 
give  them  a  grand  start,  and  do  much  towards 
securing  a  large   crop.     Hoe   very   frequently. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  wo 
raise,  occupying  the  ground  but  a  very  short  time, 
doing  fairly  on  land  not  in  tile  best  heart,  and  well 
on  any  land  not  enriched  with  rank  manure  and 
not  too  wet.  It  makes  so  dense  a  covering  ns  to 
choke  down  all  common  weeds,  and  yields  a  very 
good  return  for  the  labor  it  requires,  in  grain  and 
straw,  which  latter  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
manure  heap.  An  old  practice,  rarely  followed  of 
1  id- \  ears,  so  far  as  we  know,  yet  not  to  be  over- 
looked, is  the  sowing  of  buckwheat  as  late  as  the 
last  of  this  month  or  first  week  of  August  with 
wheat.  This  crop  matures  before  frost,  or  not  at 
all,  and  being  removed  the  wheat  has  the  ground 
the  rest  of  the  season  aud  is  not  perceptibly  injured. 

Orchards.— It  is  often  a  problem  what  crops  to 
put  in  an  orchard,  which  should  be  tilled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trees.  Potatoes  seldom  do  well  on  a. 
sod,  and  weeds  will  grow  badly  under  the  trees. 
Corn  or  grain  should  be  out  of  (he  question,  be- 
cause they  make  their  strong  growth  just  when  the 
trees  do  theirs,  aud  area  serious  damage.  "No 
white  crop  in  an  Orchard,"  is  the  old  English  rule. 
Potatoes,  roots,  cabbages,  and  clover,  are  beneficial. 
Ou  rather  light  loams,  the  sward  turned  over  fiat, 
rolled,  and  harrowed  so  as  not  to  tear  the  sod,  buck- 
wheat will  make  a  fair  crop.  The  sod  will  rot,  the 
grass  be  kept  under,  and  if  the  stubble  be  manur- 
ed and  plowed  after  the  crop  is  off,  the  laud  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  potatoes  or  root  crops  the 
uext  year  if  not  too  much  shaded. 

Manure  Making. — If  the  weather  be  dry,  employ 
every  spare  hour  in  ditching  and  draining  swamp 
holes  and  mucky  places,  to  get  out  a  good  supply 
of  material  for  composts.  All  peaty  matter,  bog 
grasses,  ferns  and  rushes,  sods,  wherever  found, 
aud  in  the  absence  of  these,  good  surface  soil,  or 
even  sand,  ought  to  be  freely  used  to  compost  with 
stable  and  yard  manure.  This  is  more  important 
during  the  warm  weather  than  at  any  other  time. 
It  is  best  to  lay  up  the  materials  in  compact  rec- 
tangular heaps,  having  drainage  secured  under  the 
whole  bottom.  The  hog  pens  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  weeds  and  green  vegetable  matters  of 
all  kinds,  which  they  rapidly  convert  into  manure. 
It  is  the  saying  of  an  old  farmer:  "Anything  that 
grows  in  the  summer  will  rot  in  the  winter."  This 
may  not  be  exactly  true,  but  sufficiently  well  in- 
dicates the  kind  of  material  to  put  into  hog  pens. 
Animals. — All  kind  of  animals  do  betterfor  being 
well  fed.  Young  stock  grow  much  more  rapidly 
for  a  little  meal ;  oil-cake  porridge  is  grand  feed 
for  hogs,  and  they  need  but  little  to  keep  them  well 
growing.     Beeves  ought  to  get  grain  in  addition  to 
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the  best  grass;  they  do  much  better  for  it,  and  it 
costs  less  to  flt  them  for  market.  Be  sure  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  water,  and  it  is  best  to  keep 
salt  where  nil  the  stock  can  always  get  at  it. 

Weeds. — Maintain  constant  warfare;  cut  those  ill 
blossom,  whenever  seen,  and  throw  them  into  the 
hogpen.     Any  that  go  to  seed  should  be  burned. 

Irrigation.— Tbis  subject  is  constantly  exciting 
more  interest.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
production  o(  grass,  though  its  application  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  forage  plants.  The  great  value 
of  the  bay  crop  naturally  leads  us  to  wish  to 
double  it.  Wherever  an  opportunity  occurs,  turn  a 
gentle  stream  of  water  upon  fresh-mown  grass 
land,  and  so  distribute  it  that  it  shall  trickle  over 
as  wide  a  surface  as  possible.  Let  it  stay  on  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time,   and   report  the  result. 

Drainage. — The  importance  of  drainage  is  only 
imperfectly  understood.  It  is  the  best  agency  we 
can  employ  as  a  protection  against  protracted 
droughts.  Those  especially  interested  should  read 
Draining  for  Profit,  or  that  epitome  of  the  subject 
in    the  American    Agricultural   Annual   for   1S67. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

On  a  cold,  wet  day  iu  June,  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
notes  for  July.  The  poor  little  boy  in  one  of 
Reade's  stories  says:  "Father,  there  wasn't  any 
breakfast  for  breakfast."  Thus  far  we  have  not 
had  any  June  for  June,  but  trusting  that  it  will 
come  out  all  right — as  it  always  does — we  make 
our  notes  usual  for  July  in  the  full  faith  that 
warm   and   sunny  days  are  in  store  for    us. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Thinning  is  so  much  neglected,  and  yet  so  im- 
portant, that  we  must,  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 
often  insist  upon  it.  If  one  has  any  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  let  him  take  two  trees  of  the  same 
variety  of  peach  or  pear,  and  from  one  remove  half 
or  three-fonrths  of  the  crop,  and  upon  the  other 
let  all  the  fruit  grow.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
market  the  crop  of  each  tree,  keeping  a  correct  ac- 
count of  all  the  expenses,  and  see  which  tree  has 
paid  the  most.  One  bushel  of  good  fruit  will 
bring  more  than  tbree  bushels  of  poor. 

Peaches  should  be  handled  with  care;  pick  just 
before  they  soften,  so  that  they  will  reach  market 
in   good  order.     Crates   are   better  than   baskets. 

Cherries. — When  these — as  is  often  the  ease — are 
"  picked  on  shares,"  watch  the  pickers,  who  often 
do  much  damage.  Allow  no  person  with  heavy 
boots  to  go  into  the  trees,  and  if  a  picker  picks 
fruit-spurs  a9  well  as  fruit,  make  him  stop  his  work. 

Sodding  will  commence  with  the  plum  and 
cherry,  according  to  the  season.  Some  hints  upon 
the    subject   are    given    on    a    subsequent    page. 

Priming  is  to  be  continued,  and  on  young  trees 
superfluous   growths   are    to    be    rubbed    off. 

Insects  are  always  to  be  fought.  Sufficient  di- 
rections for  fighting  them  were  given  last  month. 

Black  Knot  on  plnm  and  cherry  is  to  be  cut  out 
on  its  first  appearance. 

Cultivate,  young  orchards  as  directed  last  month. 

Mulch  around  young  trees,  if  this  treatment  is 
preferred   to    cultivation. 

Cherry  Stones  are  to  be  collected,  and  mixed 
with    a    plenty    of  sand    before    they    dry    up. 

Fruit  Clanlen. 

Picking  and  Marketing  of  fruits  was  sufficiently 
discussed  last  month  on  page  234.  Fruit  sent  to 
market  must  be  picked  in  a  "firmer"  condition 
than  that  intended  for  home  us.'.  That  which  is 
to  be  used  in  the  family  may  get  "dead  ripe"  be- 
fore it  i*  gathered,  and  then  it  is  improved  by  be- 
ing cooled  in  the  ice-box  before  it  is  eaten. 

Blackberries  are  to  be  kept  iu  check ;  pinch  back 
the  side  shoots  to  18  inches,  and  keep  the  whole 
growth  compact  and  within  control.  The  pinching 
should  be  attended  to  at  least  every  two  weefcs. 


Raspberries. — In  L'arden  culture  it  is  best  to  prune 
out  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  Treat 
all  suckers  not  needed  for  new  plants  like  weeds. 

Currants. — If  a  late  brood  of  the  worm  appears, 
give  a  dusting  of  white  hellebore.  By  shading  a 
number  of  bushes,  the  season  of  this  excellent,  but 
much  neglected    fruit   may  be  much   prolonged. 

Strawberries  may  he  transplanted  now,  and  the 
plants  become  sufficiently  well  established  to  give 
a  crop  next  season. 

Dwarf  Trees  ill  the  fruit  garden  will  need  all  the 
care  with  regard  to  insects  mentioned  for  those  in 
the  orchard.  Thinning  is  particularly  recommend- 
ed, especially  with  those  pears  that  bear  fruit  in 
clusters.  If  the  red  spider  appears  upon  pear  trees, 
drench  them  with  strong  soapsuds. 

Grape  Vines  will  now  need  constant  care.  Seo 
what  has  been  said  upon  summer  treatment  in  the 
articles  on  the  vine  in  this  and  previous  numbers. 


Kitclien  Garden. 

Asparagus.  —  Give  a  dressing  of  manure  and 
let  it  grow.  Fertilizing  will  do  how  better  than  at 
any  other  time.  If  the  beetle  appears,  cut  and 
burn.  It  is  a  quite  small  black  beetle  and  a  black 
grub.     There  is   no  help  short  of  extermination. 

Beans. — Plant  bush  sorts  for  succession, and  pinch 
the  Limas  when  they  arc  six  or  seven   feet  high. 

Beets. — Thin,  and  use  the  thinnings  for  "greens." 
A   crop   may   be   sown    even   at    this    late    day. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  the  related  plants 
which  have  been  sown  in  an  open  ground  seed-bed, 
are  to  be  transplanted.     Keep  well  cultivated. 

Celery. — Set  the  plants  for  the  main  crop  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  six  inches  distant. 
Plants  set  in  trenches  are  to  be  gradually  earthed  up. 

Carrots. — Work  between  the  rows  uutil  the  size 
of  the  leaves  prevents  it. 

Corn. — Put  in  a  plenty  for  late  use  and  to  dry. 

Egg  Plant. — Manure,  hoe,  and  coax  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.  Do  not  let  the  fruit  remain  long  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  or  it  will  rot.  A  little 
straw  or  a  shingle  may  be  put  under  it. 

Endive. — Sow  and  treat  just  like  lettuce — only 
before  it  cau  be  eaten  it  must  be  blanched  either 
by  tying  up  each  plant  separately,  or  placing  a 
board  over  a  whole  row,  to  exclude  the  light. 

Herbs. — Transplant  from  seed-bed  to  ground  va- 
cated by  other  plants,  and  keep  well  cultivated. 
Our  market  growers  make  two  or  three  cuttings. 

Melons. — Remove  all  the  fruit  that  will  not  ripen. 

Onions. — Keep  free  from  weeds. 

Peas. — Late  sorts  are  sure  to  mildew.  If  a  late 
sowing  is  tried,  it  is  only  as  a  venture. 

Seeds. — If  you  have  not  the  courage  to  save  the 
best  and  earliest  peas,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  etc., 
for  seed,  don't  save  seed  at  all.  But  if  you  would 
get  better  vegetables  every  year,  save  the  earliest. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — At  the  North  it  is  not  advisable 
to  allow  the  vines  to  root.    Keep  free  from  weeds. 

Squashes. — Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  we 
know  of  for  the  Squash-bug.  Let  the  vines  of 
the  running  sorts   take  root  at  the  joints. 

Tomatoes  in  some  gardens  are  trained  to  trellises, 
but  brush  or  anything  that  will  keep  the  fruit,  from 
the  ground  is  used  in  ordinary  culture. 

Weeds  are  always  to  be  fought,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  a  sharp  steel  rake  with  lotig  teeth, 
and  a  good  man  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 

Flower    Garden     and     B.ntvn. 

Lawns  need  frequent  cutting  and  rolling.  When- 
ever perennial  weeds  appear,  such  as  thistles,  plan- 
tains, dandelions,  etc.,  take  them  out  while  young. 
Keep  the  margins  neatly  cut,  whether  along  a 
walk  or  road,  or  those  of  a  bed  cut  in  the  lawn. 
What  a  carpet  is  to  a  parlor,  a  well-kept  turf  is  to 
a  place,  large  or  small ;    it  sets  off  everything  else. 

Neatness  in  all  parts  of  the  grounds  is  to  be  pre- 
served by  constaut  attention;  see  article  on  sticks, 
strings  and  wires,  page  261.     Daily  care  is  needed. 


As  soon  as  plants  have  passed  out  of  flower,  cut 
away  the  flower  stems,  unless   seeds   are  needed. 

Climbers -will  need  attention;  those  upon  build- 
ings should  not  be  allowed  to  twine  around  water 
conductors.  Sec  that  they  are  properly  supported, 
so  that  a  heavy  wind  will  not  bring  them  down. 

Bulbs. — The  early  blooming  sorts,  such  as  hya- 
cinths and  tulips,  will  now  begin  to  ripen.  As  soon 
as  the  foliage  begins  to  show  by  its  wilting  that  the 
bulbs  are  maturing,  take  them  up  and  lay  them 
on  their  sides  in  a  shady  place  until  the  foliage 
dries  up  ;  then  store  the  hull     f.ntil  time  to  plant. 

Lilies. — The  Japan  sorts  are  apt  to  be  troubled  by 
a  worm, and  need  frequent  inspection;  keep  well 
tied   to    stakes,    to   prevent    breaking    by  winds. 

Foliage  Plants,  like  Coleus,  should  be  made  to 
grow  bushy  by  cutting  back.  Where  there  are  two 
or  more  colors,  keep  them  from  running  together. 

.4?mwai.v.— Quick  growing  ones  may  still  be  sown 
for  a  late  bloom.   Transplant  the  earlier  sown  ones. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  making  a  good  growth; 
keep    well    tied   up,    aud    water     In    dry    weather. 

Hoses. — Give  the  new  growth  of  climbing  roses 
care  in  training.  Use  cresylic  soap  or  some  other 
insect-killing  compound  as  soon  as  insects  appear. 

Perennials. — Sow  in  a  reserve  bed  as  soon  as  they 
ripen,  and  they  will   make  plant3   for  next  year. 


Green  and  Hot-Houses. 

The  plants  left  in  the  houses,  even  the  tropical 
ones,  must  be  shaded  from  our  hot  summer  suns. 
The  common  custom  is  to  wash  the  outside  of  the 
glass  with  common  whitewash,  or  a  mixture  of 
whiting  aud  glue  water.  Some  use  muslin  screens. 
Proper  attention  must  be  given  to  watering,  and 
insects  carefully  looked  after.  Green-bouse  plants 
out  of  doors  must  not  be  neglected.  They  will 
often  be  blown  over.  Camellias  and  all  broad- 
leaved  evergreens  must  be  shaded.  Make  all  re- 
pairs the  houses  need,  and  put  up  new  structures. 

Cold  Grapery. 

The  outside  borders  should  be  mulched,  and  weak 
liquid  manure  given.  The  shoots  should  have  al- 
ready been  shortened  to  the  third  leaf  from  the  last 
bunch.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  not 
exceed  90°  to  95°  at  midday,  and  fall  to  85°  at  night. 
Thinning  the  fruit  on  the  bunches  is  now  an  im- 
portant matter.  Use  the  slender  scissors  made  for 
the  purpose.  One-half,  or  more,  according  to  the 
variety,  is  to  be  removed.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  mildew,  make  the  air  of  the  house  as  dry  as 
possible,  and    sprinkle   sulphur   abundantly. 


Darwin  on  ilie  Variation  of*  Ani- 
mal* and    Plants  under    Domestication.— 

Probably  no  work  ever  published  in  this  country  met 
with  a  more  cordial  appreciation.  Wa  published  it, 
not  as  endorsing  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  but  to  give  the 
opinion  of  so  eminent  a  naturalist  to  the  American  public 
in  an  accessible  form.  The  notices  the  work  has  had 
have  been  most  favorable,  even  those  journals  who  are 
opposed  to  Mr.  Darwin's  views  giving  praise  to  this  re- 
markable record  of  facts.  As  a  specimen  of  the  reviews 
wc  give  the  following  from  the  X.  Y.  Horticulturist : 
"  Written  in  admirable  English,  using:  no  scientific  terms 
but  such  as  are  comprehensible  to  meu  of  fair  education, 
lucidly  arranged,  and  indexed  with  scrupulous  care,  then' 
is  not  au  agriculturist  or  horticulturist  iu  the  country  who 
has  any  taste  for  the  history  or  theory  of  his  calling  but 
will  perose  it  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  Had  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  he  values  it  more  as  a  storehouse  of 
facts  or  as  an  incitement  to  observe  and  to  think.  Let 
the  reader  be  of  the  learned  professions,  or  a  child  or 
novice  in  all  that  pertains  to  natural  history,  he  will 
find  in  this  book  food  for  thought  and  instruction,  knowl- 
edge of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  their  origin  aud  per- 
petuation in  a  healthy  or  unhealthy  condition,  and  so 
mingled  with  anecdotes,  observations,  and  originality, 
that  its  study  will  be  a  pleasure  to  every  Intelligent  mind. 
The  work  is  finely  illustrated,  and  published  in  two 
volumes  of  over  500  pages  each.     Price.  $6,  post-paid." 

Fowls  Roosting:  on  the  Xest  Boxes. 

— W.  C.  Brown  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  T..  prevents  this  by  fix- 
iug  common  telegraph  wire  about  an  inch  above  the  edges 
of  the  nest  boxes,  aud  finds  it  perfectly  effectual, 
while    the   hens  will    readily    cross   the  wire    to   lay. 
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On  Trial. 

This  number  begins  the  second  half  of  the  Volume, 
and  the  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  begin  a  trial  of  the  paper.  We  will  this 
month  receive  sis  months  subscriptions  from  July  to  De- 
cember, inclusive,  at  half  the  annual  rates,  viz.  73  cents 
each,  or  four  copies  $-2. .'id ;  or  ten  copies  for  $6.00,  that  is, 
60  cents  each.  Will  our  friends  please  mention  this  mat- 
ter to  their  neighbors?  There  are  many  who  are  not 
ready,  or  not  willing  to  venture  a  whole  year'-  subscrip- 
tion lo  start  with,  who  would  he  willing  to  try  it  half  a 
year,  if  the  idea  were  suggested  to  them.  We  trust  there 
are  very  few  who  have  not  got  their  money's  worth  during 
the  past  sis  months.  The  last  half  of  the  volume  will 
certainly  be  equal  to  the  first  half.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  at  least  one  addition  for  every  present  snb- 
scriber.  A  paper  of  this  kind  will  be  a  good  thing  to  fall 
back  upon  during  the  coming  mouths,  when  political  ex- 
citement will  largely  monopolize  the  general  newspapers. 

Commercial  Matters— Market   Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tobies,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  AgricuVburist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
.Tune  13,  186S,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

J.  TRANSACTIONS   AT  TUB   NKW-YOHK   MARKETS. 

Ukokipts.  Flour,     Wlieat.     Corn.     Tlye.    Jio-ieij.     Oats. 

lOdavsiiecm 'iit.iso.oon  877,000  l.ooi.ooo  m.ooo     74.000   007.000 

20  days  fuel  in'tll.2i8.000  1.780,000  1,11)1.01)0    90.000     337.000    972,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.     Corn.    Bye.    Barley.   Oats. 

9.:.iais</,i.sni'!h.298.ono  l.iayion  o.4i;::,ooi  ns.ooo    4.400  2.129.000 
■y>,i:iys(,(stnrti,,3'j.yiii!i  i,'.i,;;,i»)ii  1.348.000  i:::'..iinin  luiiio  1,801.000 

3.        Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Rkctciptr.      Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barleu.     Oats. 

26  davs  1868... .186.000     R77.0O0  2.0IV2.OO0     01.000        74.00.1      6li7.O00 
SO  days  1*17... .181.701)    224.000     1x0,000      4.7111      89,000       444,000 

Salbs.  Flour.  Wlieal.    Corn.     Rue.     Barley.    Oats. 

20  days  1863     298.000     1,329.000     3.503.000     118.000      4.000  2,119.000 
26  days  1867    2S4.000    1,807,000    3,269.000    -.15,000    41.100      

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Jum  13: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye,  Oats. 

1803 403.556  2,680,805  3,539,097  153,093  89, 

1867 180.707  35,969  8,938,186  135^61  98,120 

1866 407,017  138,522  :;.149.SV:  171, si.'.  71..V; 

1865 567,614  350,601  26S.405  141  41,142 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  .V,  w   York  : 

Wheat,      Corn,       Hue,    Barley,     Oats,      Matt, 
186K.  bush.      husli.       bush.     bush.     bush.     bush. 

.lune  10 1..170.707  1.326.171  51.460  575  527,361  11.505 

May  12 379.812  l.089,6il  .'..oil    403.404  8,705 

Apr.  13 636,630  1,228559  8.276  18,235  801.199    

Mar.  10  ....1,175,151  1.710.-22  4:1.542  40.611  1.704.212  31.:    : 

(•'eh.  11 1.507.070  1.704.3S0  Is.'.lll  03.052  1.154.491  05":: 

Jan.  13.    ...1,617.418    1.431.553    iso.130    101,:::;    ':.::;...-  ■■, 

1867. 

Dee.  it 1.801.215    i,65:;.oni    202.000   392.815   ::.1"9.5.18    -;.i'5 

NOV.  12 011.120  1.051.700  131.513  :....,o55  •.;!.■  7-; 

Oct.  1:5 161,608  0.17.60.1  7.400  .:;  1  .  -  .; 

Sept.  10 120.532  1.154.802  5od  :     -.,■  -.  ;  .;  ..- 

All!!.  l:l  ....  90,174  803.721  32.7-5  12.870  Jo  .319  I-.'":.' 

.July  4:4 115.500  160.7s 1.080  21.390  200  768  31.70  1 

•June  11 57S.270  217.076  117.257  110.613  879.805  10.811 

May  15 731.330  261,092  186,801  145,706  008,194  16,401 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  each  sea- 

son to  Jam  8th  : 

Flour,  Wlieat,  Corn,  Hyp,  Barley,  Oats, 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1868. ..  .65.700  3,684,000  3.297,400  140,200  326.360  1,864  80:1 

1867.... 17.100  21.700  591.100      1.8.000  28.200  .70500 

1866     ..34,200  317,200  2.0911. 700  61.300  41.700  so,  7011 

1865....  94,100  547,900  731,800  51,000  114,300  1.911.800 

Gold  has  been  comparatively  uniform  in  price,  most  of 
the  month.  The  dealings  in  it  have  been  on  a  moderate 
Bcale.    Thelatest  quotation  was  140 There  has  been 


less  activity  in  the  line  of  Breadstufi's,  which  have  been 
more  freely  offered;  and,  under  less  favorable  advices 
from  Europe,  prices  have  been  depressed,  closing  gene- 
rally in  favor  of  buyers.    The  transactions  of  the  past 

week  have  been  unusually  light The  Provision  trade 

has  been  very  dull,  though  prices  have  declined  material- 
ly. Some  speculative  activity  was  noticeable  in  Lard, 
early  in  the  month,  but  it  lias  subsided.  Butter  and 
Cheese  have  been  particularly  tame.  and.  as  lower  prices 
are  looked  for,  especially  by  exporters,  there  is  little  dis- 
position to  make  free  purchases  at  prevailing  rates.... 
Cotton  has  been  very  dull  all  the  month,  closing  unite 
heavily,  "with  a  downward  tendency...  .The  demand  for 
Wool  has  been  very  moderate,  and  prices  have  been  de- 
pressed.   The  offerings  have  been  comparatively  light, 

but  holders  have  been  willing  sellers Seeds  have  been 

in  moderate  supply  and  limited  request  at  drooping  rates. 
. . .  Hay  and  Tobacco  have  been  fairly  active  and  rather 

firmer Hops  have  been  cuiite  nominal  in  price. 

Cukkext  Wholesale  Prices. 

May  14.  June  13. 

Price  of  Gold 1395s;  1*0 

FLOUR— Super  to  Kx-tra  Slate  $8  3.5  oilOIll  87  85  01.10  00 

Super  to  Kxna  Southern.         10  10  @15  50  9  45  ®16  50 

Extra  Western  9  85  @16  75  8  35  @16  50 

Extra  Genesee 107.1  (5.14  00  10  00  @13  50 

Mipoilino    Western 8  35     15.9  85  7  85     ft  s  00 

Kyi:  Flour S  00    @  9  So  8  50    ©10  50 

Corn   Mum 5  37    a  6  50  5  40   ©  6  40 

Wiievr- All  kinds  of  White.  2  SO    @  3  20  2  60    (3  8  15 

All  kinds  <.l  Ueil  and  Anther.  2  20    @  2  82J4  2  00    (..    ■.'. 

Corn-  Vellow    4  23    @  1  25  111    ©111 

Mixed 117    %  1  1S'<  108    ©110 

(ivrs- Western... 87V©      88  85    ©      86 

Slate Nominal.  Nominal. 

Kye 2  05    ©  2  10  2  00    ©  2  05 

I'.Mit.KY    2  00    ©2  20  Nominal. 

Hat— Bale?  100 » so   ©160  SO   ft  1  15 

Loose 1  00    @  1  50  S5    ©  1  50 

Straw,  tflOfln  75   @  1  00  SO    ©  1  00 

Cotton— MicldliuL's.  V   It.  294®     Rl  '"''~@     31 

Hops— don  ..1  1-07.  "f  11,  10   ©     50  10    ©     4.4 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ¥  D  80   ®     S5  so    ft      95 

Seed— Clover,  V  1»    10   ©11  10    @     10^ 

'I  mi.. Ihv.    .'  I.o-hfl         .    .  2  0.     ft   1  00  2   14     ft    2  00 

Max    f'bushel 2  65    ft,  1  75  12  60     ft,  2  75 

Busab— Brown.  fl>  h"<®      14  10V" 

Molassrs.  Cuba,  Sgal         ..  35   ®     55  35   ... 

CoFFEE-IhO.ICinhiprice.r'H)  9     ft        13  si,©       13 

14.0...'.'...    I.  .0,1 ft        10  9'. ft 

Seed  Leaf,   f  11.  5  ©     55  5 

Wool— Dome  1  c  Fit  ■'■■.'■■  lb.       12  i      60  

n.oo. -.  0,  pulled,?  n »  ■      |9        2-    "      I'1 

Californi  .    unwashed 22  ft.     S3         ■:■!    <s      83 

T\li..)W.  i'  11.  ...        "5<®      12M       12    @      12J* 

oii-t'iKF— ';'  t.m  ..  5100  ft 56  00  5100    ®56  00 

POEK-Mess.  .    barrel  ■  -  27  10    -is  no 

1,  ,.,,  '  ,  .".50  .,.'.' 22  50     .:;  18  no 

13,  EI  -'  ['lain  in.--       15  00  ft  30  50  K 20  50 

1  xrd  in  barrels.  ■(•  it.  is  ft.     19  16) 

Butter  -Western,?  ft 36  @     g 

it.  44  ®      5o  28  @      36 

Ciieesk   9  @      I'  b  ® 

1:              ,.  bushel 5  40  ©  5  90  5  80  ,     

, la.  v  bushel  .  1  50  ©  1  55  1  40  ©  1  50 

1  ,1...     1    .-.    .■  dozen       ....  22  <       21  25  (5      20 

Poultry  -Fowls,  9 » 17  ft     »  16  ®      8 

Turkeys    »tt                       ..  20  ft.     22  23  @     24 

Potatoes  old-"fi  hbl 4  00  ©5  00  2  50  ©4  25 

Potatoes   new  —  V  hbl '      "'  '  ' 

5,','.,.,-   ''-bo.  .,1 4  25  (5.650  5  00  ©6  00 

Cranberries  Pbarrel 7  00   ©10  00         Nominal. 

Tr  i:\11-    B100  bunches 6  00    ®  8  00 

i'ABBAGES-V  100 

Stbawberries— -ft basket....  <    @      » 

Hew  York  Live  Stock  Markets.— 

week  exdlxg.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Slieep.  Swine.  Tot'l 
l|,v      isth  ...7.425      95    2,397    13,991    19,544    46,152 

X.  a'-       •<-,    1 ...5.5S.'.     418     2.895     1.1.151     11.082     49,510 

June       'jst   ""  5.1.54     181     3,392     19.302     18.601     51.080 

jJSe      8th'.'.- 6.332    11.1    2.409    12.6,0    14,787    36,303 

Total  in  four  Weeks. . .  .24,197  .50111,098   62,046    si.501  1-0.0:1 

,,,,  /,„■/„■.  ., III',.  I.-..  11.S93  I'll  lo.O'.o    62.01.1    1...S03  167,709 

Beeves.  Cows,  Calves.    Shi  p.  Stotoi . 

Average  perWeek 6.049  426      1,778      15,511      20,640 

do.     do.    last  Month  5,473  116       2,624       15,511       1S.204 

do.  do.  prev'S  Month  8,588  136        1,647       17.211        13.S96 

Average  per  Weel,  1861    5.544  64      1,820      22,154 

do      do.     d...    1-0.0 5.74S  9! 

,|,,'     do      do.   1865   5.255  118  1,500  16.091  11,018 

do      do      do.    ]S6I 5,161  115  1,111  15.315  13.070 

do.    do.    do.  1863 5,150  129  694  9.911  21,070 

Total  in  1867     293.832  3.369  69.911  1.171.151  1.102.018 

Tot  .1    ill    1    i.o                 .    .29S.--0  4.-4  62.120  1,010,0011  672.000 

Total   ill    1804       201,271  0,101  71.901  886. 788  571.197 

Total  in  1861 267,6  9  660,270 

Total  in  is.;.: 864,091  0,470  35,705  540.316  1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  May  11,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month, 

By  comparing  the  averages  for  the  past  three  months, 
ii  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
each  month  in  numbers  in  most  departments.  For  the 
week  ending  June  Sth,  the  increase  in  cattle  xvas  over 
1.000  more  than  the  previous  week,  and  quite  glutted  the 
market.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  quality  has  been 
quite  even,  and  much  improved  over  last  month.  Owing 
to  a  change  in  the  market  days  at  our  different  markets, 
the  sales  have  been  unsettled,  and  many  bargains  were 
made  late  in  the  day.  There  has  also  been  great  irregu- 
larity in  the  arrival  of  stock,  and  many  fine  droves  sold  at 
least  ',<-.  lower  than  they  otherwise  would.  The  report 
of  heavy  trains  due.  or  just  arrived  at  the  other  yards, 
which  are  S  to  10  miles  distant,  would  make  the  stock 
men  anxious  to  sell,  and  give  the  buyer  a  long  journey  if 
he  wished  first  to  inspect  all  the  animals.  All  this  tended 
to  make  an  uneasy  market,  with  much  fluctuation  in  the 
prices  for  the  same  grade  of  stock.    At  the  close  of  our 


report  there  is  a  depression  and  downward  tendency. 

The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 

price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold  : 


Again  we  note  a  large  supply  of  veal,  with  an  i 
of  10,000  in  the  number  of  hogs,  and  this,  with  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  vegetables,  has  made  quite  an  impression  on 
the  sale  of  cattle.  On  the  whole,  we  think  prices  have 
declined  at  least  ?^c.  and  possibly  le.  for  the  same  qual- 
ity of  beef.  But  few  steers  sold  at  the  highest  prices, 
and  those  xvere  put  on  the  scales  at  57@60  lbs.  to  the 
cvvl..  a  little  below  the  figure.  Dealers  complain  of 
losing  money,  in  some  cases  quite  heavily,  and  we  think 
they  tell  the  truth.  The  market  days  will  have  become 
settled  by  another  week    and    we    hope    satisfactorily 

both  to  the  seller  and  buyer Milcli  Cows, — We 

have  very  little  change  to  notice  in  these.  The  supply 
has  been  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  and  sales  steady. 
There  have  been  fewer  poor,  thin  cows  offered  for  sale,  and 
prices  averaged  a  little  higher.  There  has  been  nothing 
really  fine  and  worthy  special  mention  offered.  Good 
cows    bring   from    $70@$90.,     medium     $60(5^70,    and 

poor  milkers  sell  slow  at  $40@$50 Veal  Calves.— 

The  supply  has  been  plenty,  and  prices  have  worked 
down  a  little,  on  some  days  varying  greatly  for  lite  same 
grade.  There  have  been  very  few  "Hog-dressed"  for 
sale,  and  more  offered  alive.  On  the  scales  some  of  the 
very  best  have  brought  lie.  Good  calves  have  been  sold 
every  day  for  9@10c.,  medium  for  7(71  se..  while  poor  ones 

sell  for  5o16c Slieep  and  Lambs.— The  market 

has  been  a  little  overstocked  in  this  department  and 
prices  have  run  down,  good  lots  selling  as  low  as  7c. 
their  owners  losing  heavily.  Some  complain  of  a  loss  of 
$200  on  a  car-load.  The  very  best  "tops"  will  only  bring 
7^c,  and  fair  slieep  maybe  had  forOc.  Prices  range 
fn  on  5c.  for  poor  to  7c.  for  good.  The  week  ending  June 
id  the  market  almost  stagnant,  and  a  great  many 
car-loads  remained  unsold  for  the  next  week's  trade. 
Prices  have  fallen  at  least  2c.  per  lb.,  since  our  last  re- 
port. Lambs  are  more  abundant  and  sell  at  041  lie 
Things  look  gloomy,  with   little  prospect,  of  improve. 

ment  until  there  is  a  check  to  the  arrivals Swine.— 

The  supply  has  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand  and 
sales  have  been   slow,  many  car-loads  remaining  over 

tell  v k  for  want  of  bn.v  i -.     Pri.es  have  fallen  at  least: 

1     '  .  per  pound  on  good  hogs,  while  light  common  on<-s 
lowal  less  rates.    Prices  range  from  ^V2<^%  cents. 


tnntac, thai    a     ,/r.al    rariili/    of     Il,lns.    including    wain/ 

rjinni  Hints  a  ..i  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 

lijf  ami  cninhuKi.il  form,  for  ii-ant  of  .-pad    elsewhere. 

How  to  ISeinit : — Checks  on  New- 
1'orlc  Hanks  or  Bankers  are  besl  for  large  sums; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  .lucid  A:  Co. 

Post-Offlc*  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  host  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  In--. 
as  thousands  have  ^y-n  sent  to  us  without  a  ly  lose. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  ivent  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  snms  of  money  where  P.  0  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Beg. 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  m\  mips  at 

the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  willbeliablc 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  Vie 
stamps  hnlli  for  jiosiai/,:  a  ml  i:i/i*t/-i/.  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  tla  pn — .  of  tin  /nisi master,  and  lake  liis 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  Hi  is  way  to  us  are  at  our  ri  sic, 

Postag'e. — To  our  published  terms  tor  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad- 
ded when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  eacli  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  lie 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received 

The  Book  of  Kvergreens.-A  practi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  Conifene,  or  Cone-bearing  Plant-. 
By  Josiah  Hoopes.  From  the  N.  Y.  Horticulturist. 
"  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  publishers,  Broadway.  M-n 
York,  havejnst  issued  a  book  with  the  above  title,  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  commending  as  the  labor  of  a  sci- 
entific and  practical  cultivator.  The  subject  is  one  of  in- 
terest to  all  classes,  inasmuch  as  evergreens  play  a  very 
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important  part  in  the  decoration  of  our  homes  and  in  the 
shielding  of  them,  as  well  as  our  orchards,  from  harsh, 
cold  winds  and  storms.  In  both  popular  and  scientific 
language  the  author  describes  the  many  species,  and 
treats  practically  of  their  propagation,  their  hardiness 
etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  make  the  work  a 
necessity  to  everyplanter.  Botanically,  we  have  long  felt 
the  want  of  just  such  a  work  a-  i  I.  and  are 

thankful  to  the  author  l\n-  the  care  he  has  evidently  taken 
in  striving  to  arrive  at  correct  nam-'-.  The  book  ie  got- 
ten up  in  ih'/  usual  good  style  of  its  publishers,  is  abund- 
antly illustrated  with  engravings,  executed  in  averj  -'i- 
perior  manner,  and  cannot  fail  to  tike  its  appropriate 
place  asa  standard  of  authority  -    tor  this 

i  ountry.    Price,  $3." 

Aquarium.— S.  M.  Bateman,  Va.— If  prop- 
erly constructed,  the  aquarium  needs  no  change  of  water. 
The  plants  supply  what  the  animals  need,  the  animals 
ipport  the  plants, and  the  water  is  kept  in  healthful 

■  by  the  two.  The  skin  of  the  operator  is  shown 
in  hitting  this  balance  and  in  keeping  the  water  always 
transparent  and  sweet.     Rain  water  is  tin-  best  to  use  in 

■  a  fresh  water  aquarium.  The  size  of  the  tankmust 
determine  the  number  of  animals  and  plants  I  hat  can 

1  in  it.  Begin  -mall, and  determine  by  experiment 
what  can  be  added.  It  furnishes  a  very  interesting  study. 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  the  art  by  bonk-. 
Aquaria  are  also  made  with  salt  water.  See  articles 
in  the  .r  u  Sept.,  1866;  May  and  Oct.,  1867. 

I5;4u:»e  lor  I^otvIs.— u  S.  C,"  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Most  dwellers  in  towns  fail  to  give  their  hens 
room  enough,  A  flock  of  a  dozen  ought  to  have  a  half 
acre,  and  half  of  this  in  grass,  in  order  to  gain  the  best 
results  in  breeding.  They  will  lay  same  for  a  time,  in 
confinement,  but  they  will  inevitably  run  down.  Breed- 
ers for  sah.j,  especially,  should  be  conscientious  in  giving 
their  fowls  plenty  of  range.  The  roosts  should  be  well 
veutiluted.  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

E5rce«in«-    from    Young      s?o"\vls. — 

*■  J.  V.  M..""  Bamegat,  X.  J.    The  flock  will  run  down  in 

id  vigor,  if  this  is  followed  habitually.     Pullets  lay 

■  old  hens,  but  they  do  not  lay  so  large 

or  make  so  good  mothers.     The  cock  should  be 

two  or  more  years  old.  and  the  hens  at  least  two  year-  old, 

A  rooster  from  another  flock  should  be 

introdnci  I  year, 

Poultry  osa  a  I-arge  Scale.— -  A.  K," 

Tiverton,  R.  I.— We  have  read  some  very  interesting 
romances  upon  this  subject,  but  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  success.  We  do  know  of  failures.  Because  a  farmer 
with  ample  room  can  keep  twenty  hens,  and  raise  two 
hundred  ehiekt-ns.it  does  not  follow  that  lie  can  keep 
two  hundred  hens  and  raise  two  thousand  chickens  on 
I  ■  -round,  or  on  ten  times  the  Bpace.  The  figUT  - 
mislead  sanguine  people,  and  many  learn,  at  gn 

i  tuition,  that  a  few  hen-  pay,  and  many  do  not. 

Truiuing  Turkeys — "H.  II.  C,"  King- 
ston, Pa.— The  attachment  of  these  birds  to  their  ro< 

is  that  of  hens,  but  they 
have  very  strong  memories  of  their  feeding  places.  One 
of  the      -  can  have  is  a  large  pole,  raised  ten 

or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  on  crotched  stieks.  If  the 
young  flock  roost  ion  as  they 

are  large  enough  to  leave  the  mother's  wing-,  they  will 
seek  it  of  their  own  accord.    They  should  be  regularly 
at   night,  and  fed,  and  driven  to  one   ro 

4'nre  lor  <«apes  in  Chickens.     By  A. 

L.  Phoebus,  Md.— Tun    i 

■  just  before  the 
chickens  go  to  roost,  is  good  for  the  gapes. 

Standard    Weight    of    Poultry.— 

"  W.  N  wire  that 

■  -  adopt 
ed  any  stfl  i 

dally  desirable  in  the  bii  b  ir flesh. 

We  not;  England  a  pair  of  turkeys 

that  weighed  60  lbs. ;   a  pair  of  white 
White  A  We  like 

tof  all  the 
not  come  up   to 
some  adopted  standard  should  not  have  premiums. 

The  I*erelierou  Horse.  —  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Charles  Dti  liny-,  author  of  numerous 
popular  works  on  the  LOO    pages, 

13mo.    Orange  Judd  &  •  Wee,   $1.00.— The 

work  is  a  report  made  to  the  French  Government  upon 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  thii  admirable  breed  of 


draft  horses.  The  demand  for  the  Percherons,  both  for 
breeding  and  for  labor,  has  been  so  great  of  late,  that  a 
well-grounded  anxiety  listed  lest  the  district  should 
lose  its  famous  and  duable  breed  of  horses,  being 
tempted  by  present  gain  to  hazard  its  future  prosperity. 
This  book  is  written  with  the  view  of  indicating  how  to 
defend  the  race  against  degenerating,  to  improve  it  in 
all  its  estimable  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ena- 
ble the  breeders  of  Perchc  to  supply  the  ever  hungry 
market.  It  discusses  principles  applicable  to  the  breed- 
ing of  work  horses,  that  is,  any  horses  except  race 
hors  ts  .nid  hunters.  Interest  in  the  Percheron  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  United  States  as  the  breed  has 
become  better  known,  and  every  new  importation  adds 
to  it.  and  to  the  firm  friends  of  the  breed.  The  book  is 
arranged  in  three  part-;,  namely:  1.  The  excellencies  of 
the  Percherons  and  their  decline.  2.  The  means  of 
bringing  up  the  breed.  3.  Information  to  strangers 
visiting  Perche.  It  is  illustrated  with  several  fine  en- 
gravings  of  horses  and  mares  recently  imported  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore. 

Agriculture  of  Massachusetts.  By 

C.  Ii.  Flint-lS67-8.— The  volume  is  made  up  of 
the  Secretary's  report  of  the  discussions  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  abstracts  of  returns 
from  the  agricultural  societies.  It  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  and  shows  the  steady  progress  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  in  the  Old  Bay  State.  The  leading  men 
of  the  State  give  much  of  their  time  to  the  promotion  of 
these  interests,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  influence  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  on  a  hard  soil,  and  in  a 
climate  that  is  often  discouraging  to  the  hopes  of  the 
husbandman.  One  of  the  interesting  topics  discussed  is 
Prof.  VUle's  experiments  npon  the  imperial  farm  at  Vin- 
cennes,  who  thinks  he  has  proved  after  ten  years  of  ob- 
servation that  the  cereals  prefer  formanure.  nitrogen;  the 
leguminous  plants,  potassa;  the  roots,  phosphates.  In 
preparing  a  specific  manure  for  these  crops  respectively, 
he  would  have  the  preferred  article  in  much  the  largest 
quantity.  He  would  add  lime,  which  humus  renders  as- 
similable by  plants.  The  volume  is  got  up  in  the  usual 
good  style  of  the  State  Printers,  Wright  &  Potter. 

Trout  Spawn.— "  H.  K.,"  Grotou  Centre, 
Ct.  The  trade  in  fertilized  spawn  is  in  very  few  hands, 
and.  we  think,  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  promise  sudden 
fortunes  to  any  one.  It  will  probably  be  a  paying  busi- 
ness, in  a  few  years,  to  the  men  who  have  a  sportsman's 
taste,  and  the  requisite  skill  and  patience  to  devclope  it. 
At  present  the  fertilized  spawn  sell  for  ten  dollars  a 
thousand,  and  the  young  fish,  of  suitable  size  for  trans- 
portation, for  forty  dollars  a  thousand,  delivered  at  the 
depot  nearest  to  the  purchaser,  A  full-grown  trout  has 
from  four  to  five  thousand  c^~.  It  will  probably  be 
cheaper  to  buy  the  trout  to  stock  your  pond  than  to  at- 
tempt the  rather  tiifticult  task  of  raising  them  yourself, 

Mummer    Ifiatclaett    CliieWrus. — "  R. 

D..'"  Babylon.  L.  I.  We  have  never  succeeded  very  well 
with  July  and  August  chickens.  They  do  better  in  Sep- 
tember. But  if  a  clutch  comes  out  in  summer,  put  the 
coop  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  the  edge  of  a  patch 
of  corn,  where  they  will  be  screened  from  the  sun.  The 
critical  time  with,  them  is  the  first  month. 

Warts  ou  Cows'  Teats.— This  nuisance 
may  be  abated  when  the  cow  is  dry  more  easily  than 
when  she  is  giving  milk.  Small  warts  may,  however, 
often  be  removed  by  some  simple  application,  which  will 
give  little  or  no  pain.  Moistening  them  after  milking 
with  strong  salerutu-,  water,  applying  a  paste  of  wood 
ashes  to  the  warts  only,  or  touching  them  with  almost 
any  caustic  in  a  way  not  to  make  them  sore,  will  usually, 
but  gradually,  cause  the  warts  to  disappear.  Very  Large 
should  be  first  tied  off,  that  is.  have  a  wire  or  silk 
thread  bound  around  them  close  to  the  teat,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  circulation  of  blood;  but  this  makes  the  teat 
ad  milking  difficult.  "X.  0.  B."  writes  thai  raw 
linseed  oil  applied  once  a  week  will  cure  warts  on  cows. 

Lime  on  Yard   Mannre.-i     C.  Moor  , 

■     p  ■■  What  will  be  the  effect  of  lime 

on  barn-yard  manure  which  Ihadspread  prei  ious  to  plow- 
ing under?11    We  answer,  if  the  effect  be,  on  the  whole, 
would  surely  have  been  better  if  the  lime  had 
been  applied  after  plowing  under  the  manure.    Lime  in 
contact  with    manures  containing   ammonia  tak 
place  of  the  ammonia  in  its  combinations,  and  the 
tile  alkali  is  free  to  go  with  the  blowing  wind  where  it 
Listeth.    In  this  rase,  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  manure  would  be  dieen* 
but  unless  the  lime  were  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
manure  a  considerable  length  of  time,  there  would  not 
be  much  urn     nia  lost     One  hundred  pounds  of  common 
yardiui',  none  to  two  per  cent  of  ammonia. 


which  is  considered  as  worth  about  20  cents  a  pound. 
The  loss  of  one  quarter  of  the  ammonia  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  5  to  10  cents  on  each  100  lbs— or  $1  to  $2  per  ton, 
estimated  at  the  market  price  of  concentrated  fertilizers, 
which  is  fair. 

Bouc      Mill    Wanted.  —  "  E.    IX,    C." 

writes:  "I  have  searched  the  advertising  pages  in  vain 
for  a  cheap,  effective,  and  durable  bone  mill.  Is  there 
any  thing  of  the  kind?  lean  get  many  ton^  0f  dry  bones 
for  the  gathering,  and  I  need  the  nitrogen  that  is  in  them 
more  than  anything  else  in  my  soil.  I  want  to  reduce 
tin;  bones  to  fine  flour  before  using  them,  that  the  good 
that  is  in  them  may  be  made  immediately  available." 
Mr.  C's  want  is  very  much  like  that  of  many  other-,  and 
if  no  such  mill  exists,  one  ought  to  be  invented. 

Profits  of  Farming-.- "A-  C.  T,  '  Wor- 
cester County,  Mass.  If  the  average  profits  are  less  than 
five  per  cent,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  same  men  would 
do  better  by  changing  their  business.  There  ismore  un- 
skilled labor  upon  the  farm  than  in  any  other  calling,  and 
that  kind  of  labor  has  a  hard  time  in  any  business.  If 
some  men  make  but  two  per  cent  by  farming,  others 
make  eight  on  their  capital  and  furnish  themselves  and 
their  sous  with  remunerative  employment  all  the  while, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  farming.  The 
remedy  for  unsuccessful  farming  is  not  a  change  of  busi- 
ness, hut  a  change  of  policy.  Knowledge  and  skill  pay 
as  well  on  the  farm  as  in  the  workshop  or  counting  room. 

Soar  Jlillc  tor  Hens.  —  Mr.  Affleck 
says  :  "  The  very  best  food  for  young  chickens  and  turkey 
poults,  is  sour  milk  curd,  or  clabber,  boiled  until  tolera- 
bly hard,  and  the  whey  separates  entirely.  Mix  with 
corn  meal  or  'little  hominy.1 " 

4'iiina-tree  Fences,  etc. — Mr.  Affleck 
of  Texas  writes :  "  I  thought  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  live  fences  was  tolerably  complete,  and  especially 
in  the  South.  Fences  nwy  be  made  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, (alluding  to  the  article  ou  this  subject  on  page  10. 
Jan.  No.)  but  I  have  never  seen  any  that  deserved  the 
name.  On  the  beautiful  Bayou  Rapides  was  a  long  string 
of  capital  fence,  of  living  posts — china-trees  15  to  IS 
inches  through— with  cypress  rails  let  in  between.  As  ir 
lay  in  the  track  of  armies,  it  is  probably  now  destroyed." 

Sundry  Humbugs.  —  "The  Riverside 
Drawing  Association," — J.  F.  Jones,—  and  their  Sewing 
Machines,  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  number  given.  We 
looked  up  the  place  indicated  by  the  circular,  and  found 
a  low  grog-shop  where  several  persons  were  engaged  in 
a  gambling  game.  If  any  one  sends  money  to  such  a 
place  as  this,  he  does  it  at  the  risk  of  never  hearing  from 

it  again Wright. Bro.  &Co.,  although  repeatedly  closed 

by  the  police,  are  still  "  on  the  make."'  The  last  inves- 
tigation resulted  in  the  arrest  of  one  A.  A.  Kelly,  of 
Kelly's  Weekly,  it  being  alleged  that  he  was  the  prime 
mover  in  "Wright  Bro.  A  Co." The  Washington  Li- 
brary Co.,  in  aid  of  Soldiers'  Orphans,  N.  S.  Read.  B 
under  the  management  of  Geo.  A.  i  took  &  Co..  Banker-. 
No.  8  Clinton  Hall,  N.  Y.,  has  been  >poken  of  before  in 
these  columns.  Geo.  A.  Cook  &>  Co.,  some  weeks  since 
retired  probably  '•  behind  the  scenes. "'  and  Read  &  Co. 
took  up  the  business  and  are  flooding  the  country  with 
notices  of  prizes  drawn.  If  questioned  about  the  bnsinesG 
they  claim  only  to  be  receivers  and  bankers  for  said 
Washington  Library  Co.,  and  give  but  little  satisfaction. 
We  have  visited  their  "Banking  House,"  and  learned 
from  them  that  by  addressing  A.J.  Peter-.  12  South  Third- 
St.,  Philadelphia,  the  alleged  responsible  party,  we  could 
learn  what  prize  belonged  to  our  number,  and  then  if  we 
would  deposit  the  money  with  them,  they  would  order 
the  prize  sent.  Accordingly  we  dropped  Mr.  Peters  a 
letter,  and  here  is  the  reply.  "  In  answer  to  yours  we 
will  state  that  your  premium  is  a  house-lot,  valued  at 
i  By  paying  the  percentage  of  $10,  to  the  receivers, 
1'  I  i  Co.,  No.  6  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  a  deed  will 
:  ■  out  properly  acknowledged,  and  sent  in  any 
name  and  to  any  address  you  may  desire."'  Now.  that  is 
all  very  nice,  and  a  house-lot  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  but 
we  failed  to  learn  where  the  lot  is  located.  It  may  be  on 
Barnegat  Beach,  or  on  the  top  of  the  Ie >cky  Mountains. and 
in  either  case  not  worth  ten  cents  to  anybody.  One  num- 
ber we  know  of  is  for  a  deed  of  a  house-lot  in  an  unheard- 
of  town  in  California.  These  may  be  very  nice  lots— on 
paper— but  with  our  present  knowledge,  we  advise  all 
persons  to  shun  any  investment  with  any  party  belong- 
ing to  or  having  any  connection  with  Kead  &  Co.,  or 

the  Washington  Library  Co Look  out  for  H.  Ballon 

Carter,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  "Automatic  Xeedle- 
Tbreader.v  which  is  no  needle-threader  at  all,  but  an  en- 
ticing notice  in  regard  to  "  Greenbacks,"  and  more  in- 
formation guaranteed  if  one  will  only  send  him  his  ad- 
dress in  full,  and  a  three-  ■-.  The  "reply" 
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is  two  circulars,  making  great  offers  of  counterfeit 
money,  well  executed,  in  lots  of  ones,  Vs,  and  X's,  at 
$5.00  per  parcel.  The  object  is  to  get  the  $3  out  of  the 
foolish  and  heedless,  and  we  need  only  warn  them  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  transaction,  and  the  facts  in  the  case. 

We  know  nothing  of  "  Jewelry  Pedlers  "  with  "black 

horses''  and  "covered wagons,"  but  advise  all  persons 
if  they  want  silver-ware  of  any  kind,  or  knives  and  forks, 
cotton  or  woolen  fabrics,  to  send  to  some  reliable  firm  in 
the  nearest  city,  for  every  tiling  of  the  kind  they  fail  to 
find  at  home.   Such  things  always  have  a  fixed  value,  and 

great  bargains  are  not  to  be  had  from  pedlers Look 

out  for  Nursery  Agents  who  come  around  to  sell  plants, 
nursery  stock,  &c.  Every  year  we  have  complaints  from 
victims  to  this  class  of  swindlers.  Also,  don't  invest  in 
patent  rights  of  any  kind,  especially  hay-loaders,  and 
other  farm  appliances.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  are  worth- 
less. Also  look  out  for  the  Electric  Insurance  Co.,  and  their 

lightning    rods Is  anybody  so  verdant  as  to  believe 

that  Baily.  Snyder  &  Co.,  will,  for  £2.40,  send  20  yards  of 
Brussels  Carpeting,  simply  because  a  man  pays  a  $3 
annual  subscription  to  the  "World  at  Home,"  and  be- 
tides this,  send  evert/  mouth  a  sealed  order  or  check  en- 
titling the  subscriber  to  from  $2.75  to  $103  worth  of  goods, 
clothing,  intisical  instruments,  etc.,  etc.— the  only  con- 
ditions being  that  the  recipient  shall  show  the  goods  and 
tell  where  they  came  from.  The  following  from  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune,  June  12th,  shows  that  respectable  men  some- 
times aid  swindlers.  "An  esteemed  correspondent,  who 
is  in  a  position  that  enables  him  to  kuow  whereof  he 
affirms,  assures  us  that  highly  respectable  merchants  are 
unwittingly  standing  between  the  authorities  and  the 
'  gift  enterprise  '  swindlers.  For  example,  the  New- York 
Post-Office,  which  was  recently  authorized  to  detain  tet- 
ters addressed  to  spurious  gift  jewelry  firms,  denied  the 
mythical  firm  of  *  George  A.  Cooke  &  Co.' the  privilege 
of  a  box  in  the  General  Post-OflSce  building,  and  there- 
after letters  addressed  to  i  Cooke  &  Co.  were 
held  by  the  Post-master,  who  might  in  this  way  have 
done  much  toward  the  breaking  up  of  Cooke  &>  Co.'s 
'Riverside  Orphan  Institution'  fraud.  But  at  length 
Cooke  &  Co.  threw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  highly  re- 
spectable banking  firm  of  Smith,  Randolph  &  Co.,  and 
becured  from  them  a  letter  recognizing  George  A.  Cooke 
&  Co.— a  letter  which  disarmed  the  Post-master,  and 
compelled  him  to  surrender  the  letters  that  he  had  de- 
tained. The  next  that  was  heard  of  George  A.  Cooke  & 
Co.  was  in  Essex  Market  Police  Court,  where  a  simple- 
minded  Pennsylvania^  who  had  been  victimized,  told 
the  old  story  of  a  lottery  swindle.  The  public  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  our  merchants  that  they  shall  kuow  to 
what  papers  they  affix  their  names."  Perhaps  this  will 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  Geo.  A.  Cooke  &  Co., 
as  btated,  and  the  coming  forward  of  Read  &  Co. 


Catalogues. — Dealers  in  plants,  seeds,  etc., 
have  sent  their  catalogues  and  circulars  so  numerously 
that  we  find  it  inconvenient  just  now  to  make  individual 
acknowledgments.  The  documents  will,  however,  have 
their  use  when  we  prepare  our  Annuals. 

The  &quash-Yinc  Borer.  —  A  friend 
writes  that  covering  the  stem  of  the  vine — layering  it— 
np  to  the  first  blossom  buds.prevents  damage  by  the  borer. 

The  Weather  and  the  Crops.— The 
beason  thus  far  has  exhibited  too  close  a  similarity  to  the 
last,  so  far  as  regards  the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  allow  farmers 
to  feel  very  confident  of  good  crops.  TI12  prevalence  of 
exceedingly  wet  weather  has  caused  even  potatoes  to 
fail,  in  a  measure,  has  necessitated  the  replanting  of 
much  corn,  and  has  delayed  plowing  of  many  fields  intend- 
ed for  com,  until  so  late  that  a  crop  is  despaired  of.  In  our 
immediate  neighborhood, where  corn  is  generally  planted 
before  the  20th  of  May,  we  know  of  much  not  gotten  in 
until  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  June.  Grass  promises 
well  everywhere,  so  far  as  we  hear,  and  winter  grains 
have  been  benefited  by  the  wet  weather,  if  upon  well- 
drained  ground.  Similar  complaints  of  the  prevalence 
of  excessive  moisture  come  from  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  Central  Illinois,  some  of  the  farmers  there 
complaining  of  their  utter  inability  to  get  grain  to  mar- 
ket, on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads  and  of  the  unfa- 
vorable agricultural  prospects  caused  by  excessive  rains. 
The  intermediate  country  seems  to  be  blessed  with  fine 
weather,  and  everything  promises  a  favorable  season. 

Culture  :nud  Products  of  the  Vine 

in  Europe.  —  Messrs.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Alex. 
Thompson,  William  J.  Flagg,  and  Patrick  Barry,  were 
a  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition to  report  upon  f':e  vine  and  its  products.  Their 
report  is  published  in  :he  Monthly  Report  of  the  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  for  March.  These  gentlemen  visited  the 
celebrated  vine  districts,  and  rive  an  interesting  account 


of  what  they  saw.  Vine  growers  can  doubtless  obtain 
this   report   by  applying   to    Commissioner   Capron. 

Barn- Yards    in    Summer.  —  "  B.    II. 

A.,"  Hadley,  Mass.— The  yard  should  be  supplied  with 
fresh  sods,  loam,  peat,  or  muck,  as  soon  as  it  is  cleaned 
out.  There  is  great  temptation  to  neglect  this,  in  the 
hurry  of  summer  work ;  but  every  farmer  loses  money 
rapidly,  who  neglects  it.  Cart  into  the  yard  anything  that 
will  make  an  absorbent — weeds,  saw-dust,  corn  stalks, 
hay,  and  swamp  grass.    Plow  the  yard  frequently. 

Shade-trees  in  Pastures. — "  A.  S.  D.," 

Colchester,  Yt.  "Ought  they  to  be  cut  down?"  Not  if  you 
are  a  man  of  taste  or  humanity.  There  are  good  farm- 
ers who  advocate  treeless  pastures,  and  think  it  better 
for  the  cattle  to  rest  only  at  night.  We  think  otherwise. 
The  art  of  making  cattle  profitable  lies  mainly  iu  keep- 
ing them  comfortable.  They  seek  the  shade,  enjoy  it, 
and  thrive  under  it.  Let  them  have  it,  and  beautify  the 
landscape  with  clumps  of  trees. 

Apple  Worms, — UG.  H.  N.,"  Gaines,  N. 
Y.  We  have  never  found  any  remedy  so  effectual  as  to 
keep  hogs  in  the  orchard,  to  pick  up  the  fruit  as  fast  as  it 
falls.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossom  end  of  the 
apple  when  it  is  small,  and  the  fruit  ripens  prematurely. 
If  the  injured  apples  are  all  gathered  by  the  swine,  or 
otherwise,  the  worms  will  be  kept  in  check. 

The  Ifest  Time  to  Cut   Orass. — "J. 

D.,"  Orleans  County.  Cut  the  grass  when  in  bloom, 
whether  it  be  Timothy,  clover,  or  red-top.  This  is  the 
best  usage,  followed  in  all  the  States,  and  is  as  well  settled 
as  any  fact  in  agriculture.  We  may  not  be  able  to  state 
just  how  much  better  the  hay  is,  but  the  difference  will 
justify  any  reasonable  extra  labor,  to  cut  the  grass  at  the 
right  time.    Hay  made  a  month  out  of  date  is  poor  stuff. 

Cotton    Seed    Cake   and    Oil.— "  M. 

S.,'"  Charleston,  S.  C.  We  know  of  no  objection  to  your 
making  oil  and  cake  in  your  city.  The  demand  for  the 
oil  and  cake  is  steadily  increasing,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  The  oil  is  quoted  in  the  Liverpool 
market  at  $1.17  a  gallon  currency,  and  the  cake  $42%  a 
ton,  gold.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the  machinery,  capital, 
and  the  requisite  knowledge,  to  make  the  business  pay. 

Action  of"  fjSypsnm. — Marius  Heighton 
of  Ohio  asks:  "Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the 
Agriculturist  if  plaster  or  gypsum  acts  as  a  stimulant  on 
the  land?  Some  say  it  acts  upon  the  land  as  whiskey  upon 
man.'"  Gypsum  acts  upon  the  plant,  rather  than  on 
the  land,  as  lime  may  be  said  to  do.  It  is  stimulating, 
inasmuch  as  it  promotes  especially  iu  some  plants  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  does  not  stimulate  like 
whiskey  in  any  sense,  for  plants  stimulated  by  gypsum 
exhibit  only  a  healthy  growth— strength  to  send  their 
roots  farther  and  deeper,  to  mature  more  seed.  Marina 
adds:  "  I  have  14  acres  of  laud  too  far  off  to  haul  barn- 
yard manure  upon  it;  5  acres  of  this  is  planted  with 
apples,  and  I  need  a  fertilizer."  Your  case  is  simple. 
Sow  clover  on  a  well-mellowed  soil,  and  top-dress  with 
gypsum.  The  clover  will  make  a  tolerable  stand  next 
year  and  might  be  turned  under,  but  it  would  be  much 
better  to  wait.  Feed  it  off  with  beef  cattle  or  sheep  once 
or  twice,  not  allowing  it  to  be  bitten  down  too  close, 
and  next  season  turn  it  under,  applying  a  good  top-dress- 
ing of  lime,  after  plowing. 

Woodward's  Record  of  Horticul- 
ture, No.  t.  Edited  by  Andrew  S,  Fuller.  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Fuller  reviews  books,  proceedings  of  socie- 
ties, fruits,  trees,  plants,  implements,  etc.,  iu  his  charac- 
teristically independent  style.  It  is  lively  reading,  and 
while  ii  bears  the  marks  of  hasty  preparation,  it  contains 
much  that  is  valuable  to  the  amateur  or  professional  hor- 
ticulturist. A  very  complete  horticultural  directory  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work.    Sent  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

Orying  Fruit. — Thereare  several  "Patent" 
fruit  drying  houses  sold  by  the  dealers  in  agricultural 
wares.  We  gave  in  June  1866,  an  easily  constructed  dry- 
ing house,  and  iu  July  1S6T,  a  more  complicated  one.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  contrivance  for  passing  a  current  of 
hot  air  over  the  fruit.  Any  one  of  the  least  mechanical 
tact  can  contrive  the  means  for  effecting  this.  The  house 
of  which  we  gave  the  plan  in  June  1866  is  easily  built 
and  will  dry   a  large  quantity    of    fruit    very   rapidly. 

The     Strawberry    Crop.  —  We   ^o   to 

press  too  early  to  be  able  to  print  a  general  account  of 
the  strawberry  crop.  Our  western  exchanges  give  very 
melancholy  news.    The  Prairie  Farmer  says:    "From 


all  parts  we  get  news  of  a  poor  strawberry  crop."  Cole- 
man*s  Rural  World  says  that  in  Southern  Illinois, 
'*  There  is  not  half  a  crop."  The  continued  rains  at  the 
East  are  having  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  fruit,  and 
at  the  present  writing,  it  looks  like  a  failure  in  all  parts. 

Thunder  and  I^ig-Batning.—  The  season 
of  thunder  storms  is  at  hand,  and  as  the  security  which  a 
good  lightning  rod  furnishes,  though  not  complete,  is 
nevertheless  considerable,  and  thoroughly  established, 
the  time  is  an  appropriate  one  for  us  to  correct  an  error 
which  occurred  when  we  described  that  model  New 
England  barn,  built  by  David  Lyman  of  Middlefield,  Conn. 
Mr.  Lyman's  judgment  in  these  practical  things  is  excel- 
lent, and  after  he  had  thoroughly  examined  both  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  various  pat- 
terns of  lightning  rods,  he  adopted  the  Otis  Patent  rod 
as  the  best,  and  with  this  the  famous  barn  is  protected. 
It  seems,  going  by  contraries,  that  the  name  of  the  rod 
he  liked  the  least  was  running  in  his  mind,  and  he  gave 
us  thus  the  wrong  name,  belieing  his  own  judgment,  and 
discrediting  his  favorite  rod.  So  at  his  request  we  set 
the  matter  right  with  our  readers.  The  rod  approved  by 
Frauklin  was  a  large  rod  of  iron,  capable  of  carrying  an 
ordinary  discharge  safely  to  the  ground.  This  was 
armed  with  three  or  more  points  at  the  top,  which  tended 
to  draw  off  light  charges  gradually,  but  heavy  ones  were 
frequently  carried  down  visibly,  tearing  the  earth  at  the 
point  where  the  rod  entered— or,  impatient  of  being  con- 
fined to  so  narrow  a  road,  they  left  the  rod,  took  their  own 
destructive  way  to  the  ground.  The  present  approved 
plan  is,  use  perfectly  insulated  rods,  having  several  single 
incorrodible  points  at  different  parts  of  the  house,  to  at- 
tract and  quietly  draw  off  the  electricity,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  flash  of  lightning  perceptible.  All  rods 
should  descend  into  the  soil  to  a  point  constantly  moist. 

Prolific  Sow.— James  Bell,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  has  a  sow  that  farrowed  a  few  weeks  since,  drop- 
ping 19  pigs,  which,  when  we  saw  them,  were  4  weeks 
old  and  doing  well.    She  can  take  care  of  but  twelve. 

Hard  Milkers. — If  the  hard  milking  is  due 

to  a  peculiar  closeness  of  the  end  of  the  teat,  the  practice 
of  inserting  a  steel  wire  hammered  flat,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  end,  aud  the  edges  ground  sharp, 
is  sometimes  followed  with  good  results.  This  is 
thrust  an  inch  or  so  into  the  teat  once  or  twice,  and 
a  small  quill  with  a  closed  end  put  in  and  left  a  few 
hours.  The  operation  should  be  very  carefully  conducted, 
so  as  to  do  no  injury.  There  is  occasion  for  something 
of  the  kind  beiug  done  when  one  teat  alone  milks  hard. 

Canning*  Apples. — Aunt  Prudence  says  it 
is  no  more  trouble  than  to  dry  them.  They  are  nicer  and 
ready  for  use  without  soaking.  They  are  a  tip-top  arti- 
cle^ and  no  one  need  cry  for  peaches,  with  the  store- 
room well  stocked  with  canned  apples. 

A  Tin  Strainer.  —  Aunt  Prudence  says 
every  housekeeper  should  have  one  for  gravies,  hops, 
and  many  other  uses.  Any  tiu  and  sheet  iron  worker 
can  make  one.  A  basin  S  inches  in  diameter  and  3 
inches  deep  is  a  convenient  size.  Put  in  a  6trainer 
bottom  and  a  firm  handle,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Corn  in   Drill*  tor  Fodder. — "H.  G. 

T.,"  Bricksburg,  N.  J.  It  may  be  less  trouble  to  sow 
broadcast,  but  not  nearly  as  much  fodder  will  be  yielded  to 
the  acre,  and  it  is  not  so  easily  cured,  if  it  is  not  all  want- 
ed in  the  green  state.  If  the  soil  is  not  in  high  condition, 
it  should  be  well  manured.  Sow  in  drills  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  about  forty  kernels  to  the  foot,  and  culti- 
vate every  week  until  the  corn  spindles.  It  is  a  great 
safeguard  against  a  drought  in  the  pasture,  aud  an  cxcel- 
leut  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  farm  stock. 

IVIass.  Agricultural  College. — This 
young  institution  seems  to  have  gotten  bravely  over  the 
dangers  of  infancy,  and  to  be  rejoicing  already  in  a 
sturdy  youth.  The  fifth  annual  report  gives  the  names 
of  56  students.  The  course  of  study  appears  very  judi- 
cious. President  Clark  and  hia  assistants  are  obviously 
men  to  succeed.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs of  several  of  the  new  buildings— the  Dormitory, 
Laboratory,  Botanic  Museum,  and  Dnrfce  plant  houses- 
exhibiting  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  a  little  of 
the  surrounding  grounds. 

The  Fair  of  the  >*.  K.  Agi*ieui£u« 
ral  Society  is  to  be  held  this  year  during  the  first 
week  of  September  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Haven  is  easy  of  access  to  most  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  close  enough  to  New  York  to  attract  both 
exhibitors  and  spectators,  and  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings offer  many  attractions  aside  from  the  fair.  "We 
congratulate  the  society  on  this  choice  of  a  location. 
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Keeping-  Good.  Bulls.— Bulls  are  not 
very  expensive  animals  to  keep.  They  should  begin  to 
earn  their  living  as  breeders  when  eighteen  months  old, 
and  from  about  the  same  time  may  be  worked  to  good 
advantage,  ay  steadily  as  the  farm  horses.  Let  them 
draw  in  single  harness  by  a  padded  stick  across  the  fore- 
head, to  which  chain  or  rope  traces  are  attached— back 
Btrap  and  breeching,  if  necessary,  being  simple  and 
strong.  Keep,  of  course,  only  full-blood  bulls  of  some 
sort.  Charge  not  less  than  $5  for  service.  Tour  neigh- 
will  say  it  is  too  much.  Never  mind.  If  they  say 
they  would  pay  it  willingly  could  they  be  sure  of  heifer 
.  tell  thorn  you  will  give  them  $3  each  for  their 
bull  calves  at  three  days  old.  We  know  of  this  plan 
being  followed  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  stock  in  the 
iborhood,  wbilo  the  bull  owner  rarely  is  allowed  to 
!>'iy  !  lie  bull  calves  for  fattening,  unless  he  engages  them 
positively  beforehand,  and  insists  on  his  bargain. 

More  IS  titter  and   Less  Cheese*— A 

correspondent  In  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  T.,  writes  :    "Fac- 
tvound  here  are  commencing  with,  a  less  number 
than  last  year,  as  many  fanners  think  that  butter 
better  than  cheese."    Of  course,  it  de- 
lative  price  of  cheeBe  and  butter.    "With 
I  ueeec  at  1 1  cents,  and  batter  at  10  rents,  it  is  doubtless 
more  profitable  to  keep  the  milk  at  home  and  make  but- 
ter rattier  than  to  send  it  to  the  factory.     It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  can  be  no  export  demand  for  butter  at 
these  prices,  while  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  our  cheese. 
It'  the  supply  of  butter  should  exceed  our  home  demand, 
w  ould  fall  to  a  price  at  which  it  could  be  exported ; 
and  the  quality  of  our  butter,  as  a  general  rule,  is  far  be- 
low that  of  our  cheese,  audit  would  have  to  be  sold  at  low 
figures.     Sure   proiit  lies  in  making  a  first-rate  article. 

T©  Prevent  Milk  Souring. — We  know 
that  bisulphite  of  soda  and  the  similar  salt  of  lime  are 
Dally  used  to  prevent  milk  turning  sour.  The 
quantities  used  are  very  small,  but  with  the  ill-judged  se- 
crecy which  leads  some  men  to  keep  to  themselves  facts 
which  might  benefit  their  neighbors,  some  people  keep 
the  quantity  a  secret.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  any  one 
tO  determine  the  desirable  quantity  by  beginning  to  use 
very  little  of  a  dilate  solution  in  one  pan,  day  after  day, 
and  Beelngwhat  the  effect  is.  Whether  the  effects  are 
desirable  or  not,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  know,  but  no 
harm  will  be  experienced  from  using  the  milk  not  so 
Btro&gly  impregnated  with  the  salt  as  to  be  unedible. 

Domesticating1  the  Antelope* — "  C. 

K..1'  Dutchess  County.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  this  country  to  breed  these  ani- 
mals. Lord  Derby  introduced  the  Canna,  or  Eland, 
the  largest  of  the  Antelopes,  into  England,  in  1061.  These 
animals,  with  a  single  exception,  have  been  perfectly 
healthy,  have  produced  young,  and  the  progeny  are  said 
to  be  larger  and  stronger  than  the  parents.  They  feed  in 
the  pastures  with  other  cattle,  and  require  no  extra  care. 
One  killed  for  the  table  weighed  1.1S5  pounds.  The  flesh 
was  delicate  and  of  fine  flavor.  No  doubt  they  could  be 
introduced  here  and  would  thrive.  The  profitableness  of 
the  enterprise  can  alone  be  determined  by  experiment. 

A  White  Mouse,  belonging  to  "D.  A.  0.," 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  eats  her  young  ones  every  time.  We  sug- 
gest as  a  cure  the  same  treatment  we  would  recommend 
for  a  sow — another  omnivorous  animal  occasionally  liable 
to  do  the  same  thing;  namely,  feed  almost  exclusively 
roots  and  fruits  several  days  before  littering.  Carrots, 
raw  potatoes,  and    sweet    apples,  are  a   good  variety. 

Cut  Phenomeiiou. — UF.  R.  M.,1'  Mystic 
Bridge,  Conn.,  has  a  cat  that  has  adopted  two  young 
,-iirrels,  and  is  nursing  them  with  her  own  kitten. 
Hie  Bqnlrrels  were  captured  before  their  eyes  were  open, 
nud  (he  old  cat  was  as  blind  as  her  nurslings,  as  to  the 
deception  practiced  upon  her. 

Bees  in  -Inly,  by  Wm.  W.  tary.- 

Lossis  frequently  sustained  by  neglect  to  give  thin,  un- 
painted  hives  some  protection  from  the  sun.    "When  the 
temperature  rises  above  100  degrees  in  the  hive,  bees 
■  sa  ■■■■  '  ibor  and  cluster  outside,  thus  losing  time.    It  is  a 
not  infrequent  caua  ■  Of  new  '-warms  deserting.     Swarms 
leaning  this  month,  unless  they  are  strong,  should  be 
.     iblj  aided,  united,  or  returned  to  the  parent  stocks. 
Swarms  sometimes  cluster  in  places  from  which  the  in- 
genuity of  experts  is  taxed  to  diBlodge  them.    The  fol- 
lowing from  J.  Ro  lolsperger,tn  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
will  be  found  applicable  to  a  variety  of  eases.     "  To  keep 
natural   swarms  from  decamping  when   they  issue,  and 
Endue    them  to  settle  In  a  manner  convenient  for  hiving, 
T  take  two  or  three  frames  fllled  with  comb,  adjust   them 
n  the  distance  apart,  at  which  they  arc  usually 
and   fasten  them  to  a  light  pole  of  con- 
■■  length     When  thi  swarm  issues  1  present  this 


to  the  bees  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  front  of  their  hive,  and 
they  usually  betake  themselves  to  it  without  hesitation 
or  delay.  If  the  swarm  has  already  settled  on  a  tree,  it 
can  commonly  be  induced  to  take  posso-shm  of  the 
combs,  by  placing  the  apparatus  gently  over  or  against 
the  cluster.  Even  if  settled  in  a  hedge,  otherwise  diffi- 
cult of  access,  they  will  readily  remove  to  more  accepta- 
ble quarters,  if  the  frames  be  presented  to  them  through 
an  opening  in  the  hedge  made  by  drawing  the  branches 
asunder.  When  the  bees  have  taken  full  possession  of 
the  comb,  they  are  not  apt  to  leave  ;  and  the  frames  may 
be  again  separated  and  set.  in  a  hive  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  the  bees  adhering  to  the  combs." 

"  Artificial  Impregnation."— The  Kuhler  pro- 
cess for  securing  the  impregnation  of  queens  with  any 
given  stock  of  drones  is  a  recent  discovery,  which  is  ex- 
citing great- interest  in  Europe.  It  is  now  known  to  a 
few  of  our  leading  Apiarians,  who  are  testing  it  thor- 
oughly in  practice,  and  has  its  importance  for  those  in- 
terested in  bee-breeding,  which  is  becoming  a  distinct 
branch  of  business  from  honey  producing;  the  same  as 
breeding  fowds  is  conducted  as  a  distinct  business  from 
raising  poultry  or  eggs  for  market. 

The  Wild  Pigeon  Kills   Insects.— 

Mr.  Reid  says:  "I  shot  some  this  past  summer,  one  of 
which  had  l'i  caterpillars  over  an  inch  long  in  its  crop. 
It  was  a  young  0116."  This  is  some  compensation  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  newly  sown  wheat  crop  by  this  bird. 
We   are  always  glad    to  get  facts  in  natural    history. 

Color  ofDorlan^  Chickens  when 
First  Hatclied.— It  is  an  old  saying  that  any  color 
is  admissible  aud  correct  in  a  colored  Dorking,  save  black 
and  white.  Many  chickens  hatched  apparently  white 
become  gray  and  silver  gray,  and  apparently  black  ones 
become   the   dark   birds    that   are  so    much  admired. 

Hong*  Kong  Geese. — "G.  N.,"  Newport, 
R.  I.  They  are  a  good  variety,  and  as  easily  kept  in  in- 
cisures as  the  common  goose.  They  cross  readily  with 
it,  and  make  a  fine  large  bird.  The  only  objection  brought 
against  them  is  their  noise,  which  has  not  weighed  much 
with  poultry  men  from  the  time  of  old  Rome  downwards. 

Curiosities  of"  Fish  Hatching.— At 

the  Hatching  Works  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  they  have  a 
blind  trout, and  oue  perfectly  white— so  transparent  when 
young,  that  one  could  sec  the  heart  throw  the  blood  at 
each  pulsation  through  the  whole  body.  They  have  a 
double-headed  salmon,  and  a  good  many  specimens  of 
trout  doubled  in  one  part  or  another. 

Selling  Eggs  hy  Weight.— "  E.  F.," 
"Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  We  do  not  know  of  any  exception 
to  the  rule  of  selling  eggs  by  the  dozen  or  piece.  The 
sale  by  weight  is  the  only  fair  thing,  and  ought  to  be  rec- 
ommended by  farmers'  clubs  and  agricultural  societies. 

Hens  Eating  Eggs. — "D.  I.,'*  Michigan. 

"Is  there  a  cure?"— We  think  there  is,  in  allowing  them  to 
run  at  large,  if  they  are  confined,  or  in  giving  them  plenty 
of  animal  food,  and  broken  oyster  shells,  or  bones.  This 
bad  habit  is  generally  contracted  in  close  confinement 
and  indicates  the  need  of  a  change  of  diet,  They  will 
follow  their  instincts,  and  eat  eggs,  if  the  constituents  of 
eggs  are  not  furnished  in  some  other  form.  Th  2  cheap- 
est kinds  of  fish  or  flesh  will  be  greedily  devoured. 

Coal  Tar  on   Cloth.— ""W.   T"  asks  if 

cloth  can  be  water-proofed  by  means  of  coal  tar,  and  bo 
flexible.  When  the  tar  gets  thoroughly  dry,  the  cloth 
can  not  be  very  flexible.  We  have  no  experience  ia 
the  matter,  except  seeing  the  effect  of  coal  tar  on  some 
fishermen's    seines,  which    were    utterly  ruined  by  it. 

Lightning     Ron     Swindlers.  —  The 

"  Girard  Electric  Insurance  Company"  are  again  opera- 
ting in  some  parts  of  the  West.  They  impose  upon  the 
public  by  means  of  fraudulent  contracts.  T  ic  "  Vgents" 
visii  farmers  and  others,  propose  to  put  up  li  jhrning  rods 
on  their  building?,  and  warrant  them  good  for  five 
years  for  a  specified  sum,  usually  from  $5.00  to  $30.00. 
Thus  far,  every  thing  appears  to  b  but  hav- 

ing agreed  to  employ  them,  they  present  for  signature 
what  is  represented  to  be  an  application  for  i  isurance, 
but  in  reality  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
to  pay  them  40c.  per  foot  for  the  rods  put  up.  The  unsus- 
pecting farmer  allows  the  men  to  go  to  work  an  I  put  up 
the  rods,  and  does  not  find  out  that  the  job  is  an  expen- 
sive one  until  the  collector  comes  around  some  weeks 
later  and  presents  his  bill  for  ten  times  the  amountsup- 
posedtobc  agreed  upon.  If  the  victim  demurs  he  ia 
shown  the  contract  with  his  nam  Some 

parties  have  been  foolish  enough  to  give  their  notes  for 
the  amount  when  it  was  not  conveni  \  money 

down  ;  otl  i,i(i  positively  reft] 


pay  more  than  the  specified  sum  agreed  upon,  and  after 
repeated  threats  of  law-suits,  the  "  Company  "  have  com- 
promised rather  than  present  their  claim  before  the  bar 
of  justice.  Our  advice  to  everyone  who  feels  that  he 
has  been  swindled  by  one  of  these  lightning  rod  chaps, 
or  by  any  other  traveling  swindler,  is  to  appeal  to  the 
nearest  Justice,  if  he  is  not  a  fool.  If  one  is  ashamed  to 
have  it  known  that  he  has  been  hoaxed,  and  would  rather 
Skulk  out  of  the  scrape  by  paying  these  swindling  lulls, 
he  will  do  so  ;  but  a  true  man  will  fight  it.  out  and  win, 
if  there  is  any  justice  to  be  found  in  his  country.  If  one 
needs  lightning  rods,  let  him  get  them  put  up  by  respon- 
sible parties.  Don't  employ  traveling  agents.  The 
whole  matter  is  so  simple  that  we  have  not.  perhaps,  given 
it  sufficient  space  in  the  AgriatllurUt.  An  iron  rod  cost- 
ing 3  cents  a  foot,  with  a  sharp  end  in  the  air  and  the  other 
in  the  ground,  is  all  that  is  needed.  We  will  try  to  give 
more  on  a  subject  about  which  there  is  so  much  nonsense. 

Leached     A*hew.  —  Mr.   M.  S.    II.   says: 

l'  I  can  get  soapboilers'  ashes  for  $1  per  load.  Will  it 
pay  to  use  them?"  Probably  not,  on  your  strong  clay 
loam— that  is  to  say,  you  can  probably  use  other  and 
cheaper  means  of  enriching  your  land.  Where  leached 
ashes  can  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
at  50  cents  or  even  a  dollar  a  load,  it  will  pay  well  to  use 
them;  but  to  pay  a  dollar  a  load,  and  then  draw  them 
three  miles  will  probably  leave  but  little  profit.  In  West- 
ern New  York,  we  have  known  ten  two-horse  loads  of 
leached  ashes  applied  per  acre,  to  wheat,  with  excellent 
effect.  Now  the  leached  ashes  of  that  section  are  shipped 
hundreds  of  miles  to  Long  Island.  Where  you  can  grow 
large  crops  of  clover  by  the  use  of  plaster,  leached  ashes 
should  be  purchased  at  cheap  rates.  They  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage,  if  they  do  not  cost  too  much. 

<b>as  Lime. — Notwithstanding  our  rather 
frcquentnotes  about  gas  lime,  inquiries  constantly  come 
in  regard  to  its  use.  Those  who  use  it  should  bear  in, 
mind  that  it  is,  when  fresh,  strongly  alkaline,  and  some- 
what caustic,  so  that  it  must  not  be  mixed  with  animal 
manures;  that  it  contains  poisonous  and  soluble  sub- 
stance3  which  are  destructive  to  vegetation  ;  that  these, 
after  sufficient  exposure  to  the  air  become  changed,  and 
either  innocent,  or  positively  useful ;  and  that  in  addition 
to  the  effects  of  lime  as  such,  exercised  in  a  moderate 
degree,  those  of  gypsum  are  also  produced  very  markedly. 
It  is  therefore. to  be  regarded  as  acheap  source  of  gypsum 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  always  used  with  caution. 

Trial  of  Hay  Implements. — The  New- 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  a  National 
trial  of  mowers,  reapers,  rakes,  tedders,  horse-forks,  etc., 
commencing  July  7th.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  by 
addressing  the  Secretary,  at.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Cabbages  Affecting  the  Taste  of 
Ulflk.—  *  Young  Farmer."  Cabbages,  or  turnips,  if  fed 
too  constantly  to  cows,  will  affect  the  taste  of  milk,  and 
tliis  is  true  of  oil  meal,  and  some  other  kinds  of  fodder. 
But  if  the  cabbages  or  turnips  be  fed  only  once  a  day, 
immediately  after  milking  in  the  morning,  and  the  cow 
has  a  plenty  of  other  feed,  the  milk  will  have  no  unusual 
taste.  Milch  cows  want  a  good  variety  of  food.  Both 
<  1  Mi  >  ms  and  turnips  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  but  do 
not  add  to  its  richness  so  much  as  do  carrots  or  parsnips. 

Am.    Devon    Herd  Cook. — Mr.  H.   M. 

Sessions,  of  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  is  about  to  publish 
the  second  volume  of  the  American  Devon  Herd  Book, 
with  about  000  new  pedigrees.  This  is  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Am.  Cattle  Breeders1  Association,  and  \\ 
is  understood  that  all  the  pedigree  accept- 

ance, subjected  to  the  searching  scrutiny  of  an  impartial 
committee  of  breeders.  This  beautiful  and  useful  breed 
are  holding  their  own  well,  and  are  rained  as  hi  b 
ever  by  their  breeders.  Registry  in  this  volume  will  add 
to  the  value  of  the  cattle  in  a  way  which  should  lead  every 
Devon  "breeder  to  Bend  in  the  pedigrees  ofall  his  best  stock, 

Whaler's  Family  Scales  are  very  con- 
venient, and  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  porpi 
if  rare  be  taken  to  always  have  the  article  to  be  weighed 
placed  squarely  over  the  upright jor  supporting  shaft.  If 
moved  to  the  front  or  rear  of  the  dial,  Q  difference  in  the 
weight  will  be  noticed.  Experience  in  their  use,  with 
observation,  will,  in  a  measure,  enable  one  to  1 
this,  apparently  the  only  defect  in  the 

Donghnnts.- By  Jane  E.  Duffio.  Take  Qpe 
pint  of  strained  buttermilk,  1  teacup  of  sngar,  one  egg, 
on  ■  teaspponful  of   soda,  and  a  little   Bait.    Add  flour 

enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 

Sally  Ionian.— lh'  pints  of   flour,   J:  c:p  of 

butter,  y2  cup  of  yeast,  2  eggs,  1  tablespoonfnl  of  sngar, 

;nd  1;  .-up  of  milk.      Mi-  ,...■■. 
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Collecting-  Birds'  Eggs.— Willie  G., 
Machias,  Me.  The  wanton  destruction  of  birds'  nests  is 
reprehensible ;  but  collections  of  eggs  fur  the  sake  of 
learning  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  birds  are  very 
desirable.  You  should  take  out  the  contents  of  the  eggs 
at  the  smallest  possible  hole,  and  where  it  is  practicable, 
preserve  the  nest  with  the  eggs.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
a  cabinet  or  set  of  shelves  on  which  the  nests  may  be  set 
in  order,  with  their  scientific  and  common  names.  A 
collection  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  the  birds  of  your  re- 
gion would  have  a  pecuniary  value  in  the  city,  aud  if  yon 
have  duplicates  they  can  be  exchanged  for  those  of  other 
regions.  It  is  very  profitable  for  boys  to  study  natural 
history,  and  to  make  a  record  of  their  own  observations. 

The  Butterflies  of  North  America, 

with  descriptions  and  colored  drawings  by  Win.  H.  Ed- 
wards, Philadelphia;  the  American  Pomological  Society. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  works  ever  published  in 
the  country.  It  is  issued  in  numbers,  each  of  which  con- 
tains five  plates,  giving  from  two  to  five  butterflies  of  life 
size,  and  most  exquisitely  colored  from  nature.  The  de- 
scriptions are  very  full,  and  the  work  bears  the  marks  of 
great  thoroughness  in  all  its  parts.  The  work  is  in- 
tended to  include  the  new  species,  and  the  older  ones 
that  have  heretofore  been  incorrectly  described  and 
figured.  The  price  per  part  is  $2,  to  be  had  of  E.  T. 
Creeson,  5X8  South  13-st.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Parasites  of  the  Honey  Bee, 

— It  is  well  known  that  our  larger  domestic  animals,  from 
horses  and  cattle  down  to  canary  birds,  are  affected  by 
various  internal  aud  external  parasites,  but  that  a  large 
number  of  parasites  trouble  the  honey  bee  will  be  a  nov- 
elty to  most  persons.  Dr.  Packard,  in  the  June  No.  of 
the  American  Naturalist,  gives  an  account  of  some  of 
these  parasites,  which  infest  the  larva  aud  the  perfect  in- 
sect. The  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  is  that 
which  ascribes  "foul  brood"  to  a  parasitic  insect.  The 
subject  is  one  of  interest  to  bee-keepers,  and  Dr.  Packard, 
American  Naturalist,  Salem,  Mass..  would  be  glad  to  get 
specimens  to  aid  him  in  the  study  of  these  parasites, 
either  in  the  honey-bee  or  our  native  bees  and  wasps. 

What    is    the     Proportion    of    the 

Sexes  ? — Every  fact  bearing  upon  our  domestic  animals 
is  of  great  importance  to  Mr.  Darwin.  He  writes  us  that 
he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
proportional  numbers  of  males  aud  females  which  are 
born  to  our  various  domestic  quadrupeds  and  birds.  It 
is  very  rare  that  records  of  this  kind  have  been  kept. 
Vet.  there  are  here  and  there  curious  observers  who  have 
noted  these  facts.  If  any  such  will  send  us  their  observa- 
tions we  will  gladly  forward  them  to  Mr.  Darwin. 

Do    Mnrtins     Injure     Trees  ? — "  W. 

C.  C,"  Natick.  Mass.,  says  that  his  neighbors  complain 
that  martins  injure  pear  trees  l)y  pinching  off  the  tender 
leaves.  Mr.  C.  has  70  trees,  and  thinks  the  injury  done 
by  the  birds  is  more  than  offset  by  the  good  they  do  in 
destroying  insects.  We  have  martin  boxes  in  great 
numbers,  but  never  saw  the  birds  trouble  the  trees. 
What  is  the  experience  of  others  ? 

Tansy  for  Borers.— "P.  H.  J.,'1  gives 
for  borers  '"my  way  and  my  father's  way  before  me  for 
over  60  years.  Be  sure  that  there  are  no  borers  in  the 
trees  when  planted,  and  with  each  tree  set  out  a  small 
bunch  of  Double  Tansy."  This  is  an  old  remedy,  and 
we  give  it  here  more  briefly  than  our  correspondent  has 
done,  For  the  purpose  of  calling  out  facts.  These  old  no- 
tions are  not  to  be  passed  by  without  investigation, 
though  the  truth  that  may  be  in  them  is  often  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  assigned  by  their  advocates. 

Slugs  on  Cabbages.-UE.  0.  W.,"  Beth- 
any, Pa.  Yon  will  find  the  slug  figured  and  described 
in  the  Agriculturist  for  July  1866.  Lime;  traps  made  by 
laying  a  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaf  Hat  upon  the  ground,  to 
be  taken  up  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  allowing  ducks  to 
have  the  run  of  the  patch,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

SEalice  among  Plants.-1  Miss  Blue- 
bird1' asks  »lg  there  a  plant  or  flower  known  by  the 
name  of  Malice?"  Among  the  corruptions  of  plant 
names,  Mallows  has  sometimes  been  changed  into  Malice 
—just  as  Elecampane  is  called  u  Yallercampane,"  and 
Spikenard,  Ll  Spignet."  Such  corruptions  as  these  are 
common  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

Early  and  LatePeaches,-Mr.  Thornas 
J.  Pullen,  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Pullcn,  Hightstown,  N. 
J.,  has  sent  us  some  specimens  of  Hale's  Early  Peach 
from  his  orchard  house.  Hale's  Early  now  takes  the  first 
rank  on  all  the  fruit  lists,  aud  Mr.  P,  is  warranted  in  say- 


ing:  "The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  ripening  its  fruit 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Troths,  which 
heretofore  has  been  the  earliest  market  peach  at  the 
North.  The  flavor  is  excellent.  For  orchard  house  cul- 
ture I  consider  it  superior  to  any  of  about  thirty  varieties 
which  I  have  tested.  I  also  hand  you  a  colored  litho- 
graph of  the  Salway,  a  peach  but  little,  if  at  all,  known 
in  this  country.  The  specimen  from  which  this  litho- 
graph was  taken  was  grown  by  my  late  father,  Mr.  Isaac 
Pullen.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  fine  qualities  of 
this  peach,  and  predicted  a  great  reputation  for  it.  It  is 
a  large  yellow  freestone  variety,  highly  colored,  an  ex- 
traordinary bearer,  and  of  good  flavor.  Its  chief  recom- 
mendation, however,  is  its  lateness.  It  comes  in  after 
the  Smock  (which  has  been  for  many  years  the  principal 
latest  peach),  and  this  lengthens  the  peach  season  about 
teu  days."  The  lithograph  of  the  Salway  is  really  beau- 
tiful, and  if  the  peach  is  equal  to  its  portrait,  it  must  be 
fine  indeed.  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  what  Mr. 
Pullen  says  about  peaches,  and  when  lie  shows  us  the 
fruit,  we  may  have  more  to  say  about  the  Salway. 

AHfew  Dwarf  Arbor  Vitse.— Mr.  A.  G. 

Burgess  of  East  New  York,  has  a  remarkably  dwarf  variety 
of  the  Arbor  Vitas,  which  he  calls  "  Commodore  Nutt."1 
It  is  not  only  very  dwarf,  being  but  4  or  6  inches  high, 
but  is  very  bushy,  branching  below  ground  and  rooting  at 
the  base  of  the  branches  like  box.  Like  all  these  very 
dwarf  forms  of  Arbor  Vitse,  this  has  only  the  long  early 
leaves.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  East  New  York,  and  will 
doubtless  be  serviceable  for  edgings.  We  have  tried  a 
piece  of  edging  set  with  it, and  hope  to  report  of  its  success. 

Best  Soil  for  Pear  Trees.— Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  A  heavy  clay  loam.  It  is  a  waste  of  labor 
to  plant  them  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  unless  there  is  a 
heavier  subsoil  beneath.  This  frequently  happens,  and 
the  sand  maybe  corrected  by  bringing  a  part  of  the  clay 
to  the  surface.    Plant  standards. 

A  Troublesome  **  Grass."-J.  Frautz, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  a  specimen  of  a  "  grass  that  is 
getting  to  be  very  troublesome"  in  his  vicinity.  It  is 
not  a  grass  at  all,  but  a  Carex  or  sedge  ;  the  specimen  is 
too  young  to  determine  with  accuracy,  but  probably  one 
of  the  forms  of  Carex  laxifiora.  We  never  knew  this  or 
its  relatives  to  become  anuoying  as  weeds,  and  the  only 
present  advice  we  can  give  is  to  treat  it  like  other  weeds. 

Railroads  aud  Horticulture* — Paul 
Grable,  of  Dutch  Flat,  California,  writes  us  an  account 
of  his  orchard,  where  most  fruits  flourish  at  the  altitude 
of  3,800  feet  above  the  sea.  He  is  near  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, though  a  thousand  feet  below  it.  Last  year  he  sold 
to  the  passengers  on  the  railroad,  cherries,  the  crop  of 
one  tree  eight  years  old,  for  $112,  which  is  good  for 
both  Paul  and  the  passengers. 

V  Laiv  to  Protect  Fruit  CJrowers. 

—It  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  that  the  last  Legislature 
of  New  York  passed  a  stringent  law  against  the  poach- 
ers aud  vandals  who  have  hitherto  been  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance  to  all  growers  of  fruit.  Such  a  law  is 
needed,  and  should  be  enacted  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory. Nothing  is  more  vexatious  than  to  carefully  tend 
a  choice  tree  and  watch  its  maturing  fruit,  aud  when  it  is 
just  ready  to  be  tasted  and  tested,  to  have  it  snatched 
away  by  some  graceless  vagabond,  and  perhaps  the  tree 
itself  mutilated.  The  law  makes  the  owner  of  the  fruit 
trees  or  his  employees  special  policemen  or  constables, 
with  full  power  to  arrest,  and  hold  the  poachers  in  custody. 

Chap.  645.— An  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  fruit  growers  against  trespassers.  Passed 
May  6, 1S68  ;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  at  any  time  enter 
upon  any  orchard,  fruit  garden,  vineyard,  or  any  field  or 
enclosure  wherein  is  cultivated  any  domestic  fruit  what- 
ever, and  which  is  kept  for  such  purpose,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant  thereof  being  previous- 
ly had  and  obtained,  and  with  intent  to  take,  or  destroy, 
or  injure  anything  there  growing,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  as  in  such  cases  provided  by  law. 

§  2.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  cut  down,  destroy, 
or  in  any  way  injure  any  tree,  shrub,  or  vine,  within  any 
enelosure  or  field  wherein  is  cultivated  any  domestic  fruit 
whatever,  and  which  is  kept  for  such  purpose,  or  shall  in- 
jure any  building,  trellis,  frame  work,  or  any  appurtenance 
belonging  to  or  npon  any  such  field  or  enclosure,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  as  in  such  case  provided  by  law. 

§  3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any  orchard, 
fruit  garden,  vineyard,  or  any  field  or  enclosure  wherein 
is  cultivated  any  domestic  fruit  whatever,  or  for  any  per- 


son employed  in  the  cultivation  of,  or  rightfully  in  the 
possession  of  any  such  field  or  enclosure,  to  arrest  and 
detain  in  custody  and  convey  before  any  magistrate  of 
the  county  wherein  such  arrest  is  made,  any  person  who 
may  be  found  violating  any  or  either  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

§  -1.  All  fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
when  collected  shall  he  paid,  one-half  to  the  owner  of 
the  field  or  enclosure  wherein  the  offence  was  committed, 
and  one-half  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  conviction  is  had,  and 
on  non-payment  of  any  such  fine,  the  defendant  shall  be 
committed  to  the  common  jail  of  the  county  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  thirty  days  and  at  the  rate  of  two  days 
for  each  dollar  of  the  amount  of  the  said  fine,  and  costs 
in  addition  thereto. 

§  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Potato    Beetle    Specimens.  —  Mr.  J. 

Haltmeyer,  Houston  Co.,  Minn.,  sends  us  specimens  of 
the  10-lined  potato  beetle,  neatly  framed  in  birch-bark, 
the  whole  being  much  more  ornamental  than  we  supposed 
such  a  troublesome  insect  could  be. 

That  Willow  Peeler. — Several  parties 
have  written  to  ask  where  a  good  willow  peeler  may  be 
obtained.  The  parties  manufacturing  such  an  implement 
would  do  well  to  answer  in  our  advertising  columns. 
We  do  not  know  where  they  are  now  located. 

Central  Parle  Animals.— The  collec- 
tions of  zoological  specimens  in  the  New  York  Central 
Park  include  both  domestic  animals  and  wild  ones,  most 
of  the  wild  specimens  being  such  as  represent  our  native 
Fauna,  and  we  have  repeatedly  had  drawings  made  of 
them.  This  number  of  the  Agriculturist  happens  to  con- 
tain three  representations  derived  from  this  very  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  Park.  The  Commissioners  arc  con- 
stantly increasing  their  facilities  for  keeping  and  exhibit- 
ing animals,  and  we  confidently  anticipate  that,  with  the 
gradual  and  healthy  growth  with  which  the  collection  has 
so  far  progressed,  before  many  years  we  shall  rejoice 
in  a  zoological  garden,  which,  for  utility  and  instructive- 
ness,  at  least,  will  rival  the  great  collections  of  Europe. 

Xlie  American  Farmer's  Ma^a- 
azine.— We  have  to  welcome  another  new  paper,  the 
first  number  of  which  comes  to  us  with  the  above  title. 
It  is  in  the  magazine  form,  with  32  pages,  and  published 
monthly  at  Cincinnati,  by  Charles  S.  Burnett.  The  first 
number  presents  a  creditable  appearanee.  the  mechan- 
ical execution  being  good  and  the  reading  matter  sound. 

The    Bone     Phosphate    of     Noutli 

Carolina. — "II.  G.,"  Maryland.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  article,  and  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  put  upon 
the  market.  The  deposits  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
tide-water  bottoms  of  the  Ashley,  Cooper,  and  Stono 
Rivers.  They  are  said  to  be  made  up  principally  of  the 
bones  of  dead  animals,  and  to  contain  SI  per  cent  of  bone 
phosphate.  Reckoning  their  phosphoric  acid  at  5  cents 
a  pound,  the   pure  article  would   be  worth  $33  a  ton. 

Preventive  office  on  Cattle. — "W. 

F.  G.,"  of  Saratoga  Springs,  writes  that  if  one  part  of 
sulphur  is  mixed  with  three  of  salt,  and  the  usual  amount 
of  salt  feed  so  mixed,  fed  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  it 
will  be  something  unusual  if  louse  or  tick  can  be  found. 
He  bases  his  communication  upon  20  years'  experience. 

White  Willow    lor  Fence.— "A.  S.," 

Perry  Center,  N.  Y.  A  good  fence  maybe  made  by  plant 
ing  so  thick  as  to  turn  cattle,  and  cutting  the  young  trees 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  after  they  are  three  or 
four  years  old.  They  will  sprout  from  the  top  of  the 
stumps,  and  if  thinned  out  the  sprouts  will  make  nice 
poles  for  fencing  or  other  purposes,  in  a  few  years.  Or 
the  young  trees  may  be  set  several  feet  apart,  and  the 
gaps  be  closed  by  plashing  after  two  or  three  years.  The 
first,  is  the  more  common  method,  and  the  better  if  the 
trimmings  are  eunsidered  of  any  value. 

Wire  Fences. — C.  O.  Howard.  If  made  of 
large  wire  and  iron  posts,  they  are  much  more  expensive 
than  wood,  and  no  better  to  turn  cattle.  The  cheap  wire 
fences  soon  get  out  of  repair,  and  we  do  not  recommend 
them.    A  wood  fence  or  hedge  is  the  best  thing  for  you. 

A    Row    Boat    for     Fresh    Water 

Ponds.-uG.  W.  H.,"  Neshaunock  Falls:  If  the  object 
is  a  boat  for  exercise  and  fishing,  a  fiat  bottom  is  the 
better  pattern.  The  sides  should  flare  a  little  and  taper 
from  the  middle  to  both  ends.  The  bottom,  also,  should 
curve  about  1  foot  in  IS,  to  bring  both  ends  out  of  water 
when  launched.  Any  carpenter  can  make  a  boat  that 
will  answer  your  purpose.  The  seams  should  be  tl  paid  " 
with  pitch.    It  should  be  laid  up  under  cover  for  winter. 
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Harvesting   Barley  .—Our    friend  who 

il  Walks  and  Talks,"  sometimes  has  what  old  Ned  Dexter 
called  an  "artcr-clap."  The  following,  intended  for  a  part 
of  Walks  and  Talks,  came  Juat  too  late  to  go  in  its  proper 
place:  "The  plan  of  harvesting  barley  recommended  by  a 

correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  last  month  (June  No., 
page  210),  is  new  to  rac.  I  think  it  would  work  well  on 
oats  cut  early  for  hay.  But  I  should  dislike  very  much 
to  cut  wheat  or  barley  in  this  way.  Barley  cut  so  early 
that  tho  horses  and  machine  would  not  hurt  it,  isnot  ripe 
enough;  and  as  it  is  cured  bo  rapidly  from  being  spread 
out  on  the  ground,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  grain  to 
ripen  by  the  absorption  of  sap  from  the  straw— as  is  the 
Case  When  it  is  cut  green  and  bound  up  in  sheaves,  and 
Allowed  to  stand  in  tho  shock.  The  experiments  quoted 
by  Prof.  Johnson,  in  the  Agricultural  Annual,  p.  73,  1967, 
throw  great  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  cutting  grain  in  aa 
green  a  state  as  has  been  recommended  for  some  years. 
But  aside  from  this,  it  has  always  been  deemed  necessary 
to  let  barley  get  ripe  before  cutting.  In  order  to  insure  that 
evenness  in  the  state  of  maturity  so  necessary  for  malt- 
ing purposes.  'The  only  method,'  says  an  experienced 
Scotch  barley  grower,  John  Iluxton,  of  Fife,  '  in  which 
this  point  can  he  attained,  is  that  of  allowing  the  crop  to 
.attain  perfect  ripeness,  which  is  indicated  by  the  dryness 
of  the  grain  when  squeezed,  and  by  the  hanging  down  of 
the  car.  It.  is,  undoubtedly,  an  evil  to  allow  the  crop  to 
ripen  so  far:  but,  excepting  where  circumstances  are 
particularly  favorable  to  an  even  growth,  the  practice  is, 
we  fear,  a  '"necessary  evil."  The  befit  way  of  harvesting 
barley  unquestionably  is  to  cut  it  with  a  reaper  and  bind 
it  up  into  Bhcaves,  and  shock  it  just  as  you  do  wheat. 
The  first  cost  is  greater,  but  you  save  a  good  deal  of  bar- 
ley that  in  any  other  method  is  lost  among  'ordinary 
stones  and  clods.1  The  next  best  method  is  to  throw 
it  off  the  reaper  into  good-sized  bunches,  and  cock  it  np 
with  a  'barley  fork.1  But  when  barley  brings  a  good 
price,  better  screw  your  courage  up  to  the  binding  point. 
It  will  pay.  When  once  in  shock  it  is  comparatively  safe. 
Rake  the  stubble  with  a  steel-toothed  rake,  but  keep  tho 
rakings  separate,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  weather-stained." 

Oats  and  Barley.— H.  II.  Stewart.  When 
barley  and  oats  are  mixed,  the  grain  is  unfit  for  the  brew- 
ers' use,  and  is  always  used  for  feeding.  Mixed  grain 
crops  produce  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  cither 
would  if  occupying  the  ground  alone;  hence  the  prac- 
tice.   Oats  and  barley  mixed,  makes  excellcnthorsefeed. 

JVInnuring-  of  Growing:  Crops. — Dry 

slaked  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  leached  ashes,  etc.,  may  be 
applied  with  excellent  results  to  corn  or  potatoes  when 
these  crops  are  hoed,— best  at  the  first  hoeing.  Super- 
phosphate of  lime,  guano,  fish  manure,  horn  shavings, 
or  any  of  the  concentrated  commercial  fertilizers,  are  use- 
ful also.  These  manures  should  be  hoed  in  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  hills  or  rows,  and  thoroughly  covered. 

Loiitlier  Scraps  for  iflnnnro. — C.  S. 

Waldron,  Nyack.  Probably  the  cheapest  method  of  re- 
ducing them  is  to  mix  them  with  caustic  lime,  in  a  heap, 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  heat  of  slaking.  The 
lime  will  make  them  tender,  and  then  the  mass  can  be 
put  in  the  compost  heap,  and  undergo  a  second  fermen- 
tation. They  are  a  valuable  manure,  and  will  pay  for 
carting  and  decomposing.  They  arc  considered  equal  to 
Anthracite  coal  for  fuel ;  hence  the  price  is  about  the  same. 

Wheat  in  I3nqrlsiii<l  and  America. 

—An  Englishman  who  is  cultivating  a  farm  in  the  western 
part  uf  the  State  says  :  "Three  years  ago  my  brother  wrote 
me  that  the  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in  his  county 
(Berkshire)  was  55  bushels  per  acre.  If  we  could  only 
equal  that  here  with  wheat  at  $H  per  bushel,  farming 
would  pay.  I  apprehend  we  have  just  as  good  land  in 
parts  of  thlfl  country,  but  that  the  great  difference  is  in 
the  climate.  What  say  you  ?"'  We  say  first  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  county  ever  averaged  G6  bushels  of 
wheat  per  aero.  It  takes  splendid  c-ops  to  average  30 
bushel?.  The  highest  average  yield  of  any  county  in  this 
State,  to  the  bestof  our  recollection,  was  S2| ;  bushels  per 
acre,  and  that  was  before  the  advent  of  the  midge.  There 
are  few  counties  tint  average  more  than  l.">  bushels  per 
acre.  Tho  English  average  is  probably  from  23  to  30 
bushels.  Tho  highest  yield  in  Mr.  Dawes'  experimental 
field  during  20  years  was  5.)  bushels,  and  this  was  obtain- 
ed by  high  manuring,  clean  culture,  and  a  remarkably 
favorable  season.  Ira  Apthorp.  of  Mouroc  Co.,  Wis.,  ob- 
tained the  prize  from  the  State  Society  fora  crop  of  wheat 
which  yielded  53  bushels  and  9  pounds  per  acre— the 
laud  accurately  measured  and  the  statement  duly  attested. 
And  this  was  on  land  that  had  received  no  special  atten- 
tion. The  previous  crop  was  wheat  seeded  with  clover.  The 
clover  was  plowed  under  in  June,  and  the  land  afterwards 
harrowed  and  cultivated.  Onrown  opinion  is,  that  as  large 
crops  of  wheat  can  be  raised  here  113  Iu  England.  Our 
summer  climate  Is  more  favorable,  and  on  well-drained 


land  the  wheat,  covered  as  it  usually  is  with  snow,  is  not 
more  liable  to  winter-kill.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
English  climate  is,  that  the  mild  winters  afford  a  longer 
.period  of  growth.  But  even  here  the  wheat  on  dry.  rich 
land  will  grow  under  the  snow,  and  we  sow  a  month 
earlier  than  in  England.  We  are  not  sure  that  wheat 
grows  on  as  many  days  here  as  there.  The  usual  trouble 
is  that  our  wheat  has  not  food  enough.  On  rich,  dry 
land,  wheat  will  grow  later  in  the  fall  and  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  on  poor  laud— and  we  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  grows  more  during  the  winter.  Last 
rammer  a  young  American  farmer  "footed  it"  through 
this  same  county  of  Berkshire,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
feeding  troughs  in  the  pastures,  and  still  more  to  learn 
that  although  the  young  steers  were  ""up  to  their  knees 
in  clover"  they  received  a  dally  allowance  of  Indian  corn 
and  oil-cake  brought  from  America.  And  yet  beef,  of  the 
same  quality,  is  higher  here  than  there.  Of  course  such 
high  feeding  makes  rich  manure.  The  land,  too,  is 
worked  until  it  is  as  clean  as  a  garden.  And  then  in  ad- 
dition to  feeding  outall  the  straw,  hay,  and  turnips,  raised 
on  the  farm,  and  the  purchase  of  extra  grain  and  oil-cake, 
guano,  superphosphate,  aud  other  artificial  fertilizers,  are 
used  to  a  large  extent.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  crops 
arc  bo  large  as  to  .convey  the  impression  that  the  wheat 
averaged  50  bushels  per  acre  ?  The  same  treatment  would 
give  ns  just  as  large  crops  here,  and  from  our  superior 
climate  wilh  les6  labor.  Whether  it  will  payor  not  is 
an  open  question. 

Peat  Pressed  for  Fuel.  —  "B.  T.," 
Plymouth,  Mass.  The  peat  speculation  has  had  its  day, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  bought  peat  bogs  at  $100  per  acre 
are  anxious  to  sell.  The  rights  in  peat  machines  aud 
companies  are  for  sale,  very  cheap.  Respectable  looking 
factories  with  smoke  stacks,  on  the  borders  of  old  beaver 
dams,  can  be  bought  cheap,  and  perhaps  prove  a  good 
speculation,  if  they  are  altered  into  barns.  Tho  bogs  arc 
valuable  for  draining  and  turning  into  meadows,  or  as 
storehouses  of  manure.  Losses  have  occurred  in  Hart- 
ford and  Tolland  Counties,  Ct.,  to  the  extent  of  $150,000, 
and  a  good  many  smart  men,  as  well  as  peat  bogs,  in 
New  England,  have  been  sold.  Coal  is  only  one-half  the 
price  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  that  alters  the  problem  of 
profit  in  the  peat  speculation. 

Pine  Snw-dnst.- W.  L.  Webber,  Mich. 
The  impression  that  pine  saw-dust  is  injurious  to  vege- 
tation has  probably  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  contains 
less  potash  than  the  harder  kinds  of  wood,  and  for  that 
reason  is  not  so  valuable.  It  is  quite  as  good  an  absorb- 
ent of  liquid  manure  in  the  stable,  and  if  put  into  the 
compost  heap  and  allowed  to  ferment  with  the  other  ma- 
nures of  the  yard  and  stable,  we  do  not  think  the  roots 
of  plants  would  ever  find  out  whether  tho  absorbent  was 
sawed  pine  or  hickory.  We  would  not  recommend  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  saw-dust  saturated  with  urine,  before 
it  had  been  fermented.  Tho  resin  probably  will  make 
the  decomposition  of  pine  saw-dust  slower,  and  we  should 
expect  to  see  its  influence  upon  the  crops  extending  over 
several  years.  An  experiment  with  a  few  loads  of  this 
bedding  would  determine  its  merits.  Our  correspondent 
will  do  a  good  service  to  the  lumber  regions  if  he  will 
make  experiments  this  season. 

SuAbllc    Hoays.— "J.  A.  C.,"   Palmyra,   N. 

T.  What  is  the  best  pig  for  a  mechanic  to  keep?  Tho 
SufFolks  are  warmly  recommended  by  their  advocates  for 
villagers,  or  those  who  wish  to  fatten  just  enough  pork 
for  family  use.  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  tho  popular- 
ity of  the  Suffolks  in  New  England,  where  a  large  part  of 
the  people  who  keep  swine  fatten  them  simply  for  their 
own  use.  The  good  points  of  the  Suffolk  are :  small  bone, 
compactness,  rapid  growth,  and  easy  fattening.  They 
readily  consume  the  waste  from  the  garden  and  from  the 
kitchen,  and,  with  a  few  bushels  of  meal  in  the  fall, 
make  the  best  of  lard  aud  pork.  We  have  kept  tho 
Suffolk  grades  and  like  them  as  family  pigs. 

BnckMiieat       Tor      3Iaiim*o       and 

Grain.— A  crop  so  easily  raised  as  buckwheat,  and  so 
valuable,  both  for  manure  and  for  grain,  ought  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated.  The  statistics  show  that  it  will 
grow  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  yet  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  yield  is  grown  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
In  JS60  the  yield  In  the  whole  country  was  estimated  at 
K'i  million  bushels.  It  grows  so  rapidly,  and  produces 
so  large  a  burden  of  stalks  and  foliage,  that  it  is  often 
turned  in  green,  as  a  manure  for  other  crops.  Two  crops 
can  be  turned  in  the  same  season,  for  this  purpose;  or  it 
can  follow  a  crop  taken  off  in  July,  and  be  grown  in 
time  to  turn  in  for  rye.  It  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
preparation  fur  this  grain,  and  wo  once  saw  a  field  where 
these  two  crops  were  grown  every  year,  for  several  con- 
secutive years,  each  year  showing  an  increased  yield  of 
rye.  Buckwheat  will  grow  on  quite  poor  land,  and  yield 
13  or  '20  busheU  to  the  acre,  aud  it  is  this  facility  of  yield- 


ing good  crops  that  has  led  to  its  use  by  poor  cultivators, 
and  damaged  its  reputation  among  the  better  class  of 
farmers.  If  the  object  be  to  get  a  green  crop  to  turn  in, 
it  is  better  to  use  100  or  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano, 
or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  manure  rich  in  nitrogen, 
to  the  acre.  This  will  give  a  heavy  crop,  which  should 
be  plowed  under  before  the  grain  forms.  If  the  crop  is 
grown  for  grain,  no  manure  will  be  needed  upon  good 
land,  and  light  sandy  or  gravelly  loams  ehonld  have  a 
dressing  of  ashes,  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  boue-dur.t. 
From  two  to  four  pecks  of  seed  are  usually  sown  to  the 
acre,  the  large  quantity  upon  the  poorer  land.  The  best 
time  for  sowing  is  about  two  months  before  the  early 
frosts,  or  in  this  latitude  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of 
July.  The  cool  nights  of  autumn  are  found  to  be  most 
favorable  to  the  maturing  of  the  seed.  It  should  be  cut 
Boon  after  a  portion  of  the  seed  turns  brown.  The  rest, 
which  is  in  milk,  will  fill  out  after  the  cutting,  as  the 
straw  stands  in  bunches  to  cure.  Commonly  the  straw  in 
not  bound  at  all,  but  is  set  up  iu  small  conical  bunches, 
pressed  slightly  together  at  the  top,  until  sufficiently  dry 
for  thrashing.  As  the  grain  shells  very  readily,  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  select  a  damp,  cloudy  day  to  cart  it  to  tho 
barn,  or  to  the  thrashing  machine.  The  grain  is  valuablo, 
making  the  flue  flour  from  which  buckwheat  cakes  aro 
prepared,  and  is  also  much  used  in  connection  with  onts 
and  corn,  as  provender  for  hogs  and  horses.  The  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  1SG5  gives  an  analysis  which  shows 
this  grain  to  contain  water  14.00;  flesh  formers  9;  fat 
formers  52.1;  accessories  23.3;  mineral  matters  1.01. 
Poultry  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  it  should  always 
enter  into  the  supplies  of  laying  hens.  Buckwheat  is 
also  one  of  the  best  cleansing  crops  in  use.  It  grows  so 
rapidly  and  so  thick  that  it  smothers  all  weeds,  and 
leaves  the  surface  soil  light  and  mellow.  Corn  rarely 
does  well  after  buckwheat,  when  sown  for  grain.  It  is  a 
good  preparation  for  the  root  crops.  The  straw  la  of 
some  value  when  fed  to  sheep,  though  most  farmers  allow 
it  to  rot  in  the  field,  or  use  it  to  litter  the  yards. 

3ffsirkin*>-  Poultry.— "II.  E.  B."  There 
are  several  ways  of  marking  poultry.  Bucks  and  geeso 
are  easily  marked  by  cutting  holes  in  the  webs  of  their 
feet  with  a  shoemaker's  punch— thus:  *,  **,  ***,$*#, 
***,  *#*,  show  six  different  and  distinct  marks.  It  does 
not  hurt  them  much,  and  does  them  no  permanent  injury. 
It  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  mark  chickens  and  turkeys, 
especially  young  ones.  They  have  all  four  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  in  most  breeds  the  nails  on  the  three  front  toes 
are  perfectly  distinct  when  the  birds  come  from  the  egg. 
These  may  be  clipped  short  on  one  or  more  toes,  of  either 
foot,  and  so  quite  n  number  of  marks  made.  This  mark- 
ing has  to  be  renewed,  but  as  we  have  no  experience  in 
its  use,  we  cannot  tell  how  long  it  will  remain  distinct. 
Adult  fowls  may  be  marked  by  rings  of  wire  on  either 
leg,  and  with  notches  filed  upon  them,  but  this  method 
of  marking  is  not  applicable   to  growing  chicks. 

Whitewash.— "W.  D.,"  Laurel  Lake.  Tho 
whiteness  of  the  wash  depends  upon  the  quality  of  tho 
lime  used.  Much  of  the  lime  buruud  for  making  mortar 
contains  impurities,  and  is  too  dark  colored.  The  lime 
should  be  fresh  burned.  Take  the  large  lumps  only,  and 
slake  a  pound  or  two  at  a  time  with  boiling  water  until  it 
is  of  about  the  thickness  of  cream.  Then  add  cold  rain 
water  until  it  will  flow  well  from  the  brush.  One  or  two 
tablespoonfnls  of  clean  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
cleau  sugar  will  make  it  more  adhesive.  Some  add  }:[,  by 
measure,  of  milk  to  the  water,  for  outside  work.  Tho 
wash  can  be  colored  for  fences  aud  outside  work  by  adding 
any  convenient  coloring  matter.  A  small  quantity  of 
Venetian-rod  will  make  a  light  peach-blow  color.  A  few 
ounces  of  yellow  ochre  will  make  a  light  straw  color. 
The  wash  will  make  the  wood  more  durable. 

T«©    Klack  Cftyngra    Ditclc.— UG.   A. 

P.,"  Greenwich.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  those 
birds,  but  know  that  they  arc  prized  by  poultry  men.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  arc  a  cross  of  the  wild  black  dnck 
with  the  common  Mallard.  Their  color  is  black,  with  a 
few  white  feathers  on  the  breast,  and  a  faint  green  tinge 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  wings.  They  aro  hardy,  and  of 
good  size,  weighing  from  15  to  IT  lbs.  per  pair.  They  have 
short  legs,  arc  poor  walkers,  and  need  guarding  at  night. 

Keeping;    Smasn.g'e    31>at. — "  I.  A    8." 

Writes:  '"After  preparing  the  sausage  meat  in  the  neual 
way,  put  it  into  jars;  when  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
and  there  is  danger  of  spoiling,  put  it  into  muslin  bags, 
and  then  put  these  bags  into  strong  brine,  such  as  is  used 
for  pickling  beef.  When  wanted  for  use,  put  one  of 
these  sacks  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  over 
night ;  in  the  morning  hang  it  up  and  let  it  drain  perfect- 
ly dry,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  sack  can  be  split  opeD, 
and  you  have  a  roll  of  nice,  fresh  sausage,  which  you  can 
cut  in  slloea,  make  into  cakes,  roll  in  flour,  and  fry." 
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Cucumbers  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

Cucumbers  are  extensively  raised  in  the  vicin- 
ity  of  our  large  cities,  especially  New  York,  for 
making  pickles.  It  is  a  very  good  crop  for  farm- 
ers, as  it  can  be  raised  after  the  other  crops  are 
all  planted.  The  usual  time  of  putting  in  the 
seed  is  from  the  25th  of  June  to  the  5th  of  July. 
An  old  corn  stubble,  in  good  heart,  is  suitable 
ground  for  the  pickle  patch,  though  sward  is 
sometimes  selected.  Plow  and  harrow  thor- 
oughly, and  mark  out  rows  running  both  ways 
4J  feet  apart.  Put  in  the  hill  a  large  shovelful 
of  well-rotted  compost,  and  cover  it  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil.  Plant  from  five  to  ten  seeds 
in  a  hill,  and  thin  out  to  four  after  the  plants 
are  six  inches  high.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
manure  should  be  thoroughly  drenched  in  the 
cart  before  it  is  dropped  in  the  hill.  It  is  usual 
to  cultivate  the  crop  but  once,  just  before  the 
vines  fall  over.  Much  labor  is  saved  by  doing 
this  just  at  the  right  time.  With  a  steel  tooth 
cultivator,  the  ground  can  be  stirred  three  inch- 
es deep,  and  very  little  space  be  left  for  the  hoe. 
Some  sow  turnip  seed  at  the  time  of  cultivating, 
say  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  get  half  a  crop 
of  turnips,  which  have  tlio  ground  after  the  cu- 
cumbers have  done  bearing.  Cucumbers  can 
be  picked  in  six  weeks  from  planting,  and  tho 
season  will  last  from  four  to  six  weeks,  or  until 
the  first  frost,  and  then  there  is  about  six  weeks 
for  the  turnips  before  the  ground  freezes.  This 
is  working  the  soil  pretty  hard,  but  with  high 
manuring,  it  pays  much  better  than  to  have  the 
land  idle.  The  turnips  do  not  exhaust  the  land 
more  than  the  weeds  that  would  be  certain  to 
grow  on  laud  cultivated  but  once.  Cucumbers 
are  notan  exhausting  crop.  With  good  culture, 
and  a  good  season,  300,000  pickles  are  raised 
upon  an  acre,  and  tho  farmer  expects  to  clear 
about  300  dollars.  Some  make  a  good  deal 
more,  but  green  hands  can  hardly  expect  as 
much.  The  crop  is  usually  bargained  for  at  the 
factories,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  it 
is  carried  to  the  depot  or  landing  every  day. 
One-half  the  vines  are  picked  on  alternate  days, 
Urns  keeping  the  force  constantly  employed.  It 
takes  about  four  men  or  boys  for  an  acre  during 
the  picking  season.  The  cucumbers  are  usually 
assorted  into  three  sizes,  the  largest  for  table  use, 
and  the  two  smaller  ones  for  the  factory. 


Irrigation  of  Grass  Lands. 

BT  F.   TV.   FUER3TENHAUPT. 

[We  recall  well  the  surprise  and  wonder  with 
which  we  first  took  in  the  great  power  of  wa- 
ter as  an  agricultural  implement,  so  to  speak. 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  use  it, 
the  crops  of  grass  aro  doubled,  tripled,  quad- 
rupled—with  no  proportionate  outlay  of  labor 
or  manure.  Tho  art  of  irrigation  is  indeed 
simple  to  those  who  know  how,  but  it  is  just 
sufficiently  critical  to  lead  those  whose  knowl- 
edge is  not  of  a  practical  kind,  if  they  are  wise, 
to  have  little  to  say  about  it.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  as  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically a  master  of  this  subject. — Ed.] 

"Agriculture  cannot  prosper  without  cattle, 
and  they  require  wholesome,  agreeable,  and 
nourishing  fodder — hence  its  supply  must  receive 
particular  attention.  We  may  place  the  grasses 
first  among  fodder  plants,  for  they  have  become 
indispensable  to  our  domestic  animals,  and  con- 
tain the  greatest  amount  of  nutritious  matter. 
By  proper  cultivation,  the  farmer,  in  soils  not 
adapted  for  grain,  can  achieve  almost  incredible 
results  with  grass.  The  varietv  is  verv  great,  and 


each  locality,  from  the  swamp  tothc  dry  hillock, 
from  clayey  soil  to  quicksand,  brings  forth  a 
different  species  of  this  wide-spread  family.  All 
grasses,  however,  are  not  of  the  same  value  to 
the  farmer,  since  they  vary  considerably  in  their 
nature.  Some  are  hard,  dry,  rough,  brittle,  not 
very  nourishing,  and  only  partaken  of  by  animals 
in  extreme  hunger;  others,  again,  have  opposite 
qualities,  and  give,  both  when  green  and  dry, 
an  excellent  fodder  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
The  best  meadow  grass  is  such  as  agrees 
most  with  the  character  of  the  land  on  which  it 
grows,  and  with  the  least  volume  contains 
the  largest  quantity  of  nutritious  matter.  The 
more  air,  light,  warmth,  and  moderate  moisture, 
can  act  on  vegetation,  the  more  profuse  will  be 
the  harvest  and  the  finer  and  better  its  quality. 
If  meadow  land  should  receive  a  supply  of 
moisture,  by  atmospheric  vapors,  rain,  dew,  etc., 
at  suitable  times  and  in  sufficient  quantities, 
then  it  would,  unaided,  be  capable  of  promoting 
vegetable  growth  ;  but  it  seldom  gets  this  fertil- 
izing element  at  the  time  when  needed,  or  in  the 
requisite  quantity.  Therefore  it  must  be  to  the 
interest  of  agriculture  to  supply  the  lack  of 
water  by  mean3of  artificial  arrangements.  And 
nothing  can  increase  the  returns  more,  or  bet- 
ter insure  the  necessary  fodder,  than  a  thorough 
system  of  irrigation  constructed  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. By  this  the  great  agricultural  problem 
of  attaining  the  greatest  amount  of  provender 
with  the  least  cost  and  on  the  smallest  amount 
of  surface,  is  fully  solved,  while  tho  keeping  of 
live-stock  and  the  making  of  manure  is  brought 
into  better  relations  to  the  culture  of  grain.  A 
properly  irrigated  field  pays  an  annual  interest 
to  the  farmer,  and  is  a  constant  source  of  cheap 
material  for  fodder  and  manure  for  the  future. 
By  conducting  the  water  in  a  fitting  manner,  we 
distribute  tho  elements  most  necessary  to  vege- 
table life.  The  proprietor  of  land  so  supplied  is 
never  perplexed  with  anxiety  by  arid  season?, 
spring  frosts,  etc.,  for  these  he  can  avert  by  the 
aid  of  fresh  water.  He  reaps  his  crops  without 
having  to  manure,  till,  or  sow.  Moles,  ants,  and 
other  noxious  animals  and  insects,  are  also  de- 
stroyed, and  thus  the  whole  harvest  is  insured. 

Recognizing  thus  the  importance  of  irrigation, 
we  need  to  know,  1st,  which  kind  of  water  is 
most  useful ;  2nd,  where  and  how  a  system  of 
irrigation  is  best  constructed  and  applied  ;  and 
3rd,  what  necessary  costs  are  thereby  incurred. 
Each  of  these  poiuts  we  will  briefly  explain. 

First,  every  sort  of  water  can  be  employed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  From  its  great  tendenc3', 
however,to  dissolve  many  substances,tlie  decom- 
position of  which  it  promotes,  and  with  which  it 
partly  combines,  it  can  never  be  found  perfectly 
pure  in  nature,  but  always  commingled  with  such 
soluble  substances  as  it  has  come  in  contact 
with.  Its  action  on  vegetation  is  as  different  as 
the  foreign  ingredients  it  contaius,  of  which 
very  many  are  detrimental  to  plants.  Natural 
waters  which  can  be  used  to  boil  peas  (that  is,  not 
very  hard) ;  such  as  contain  fish  ;  such  as  when 
rapidly  evaporated  give  a  blackish  precipitate  ; 
those  which  come  from  chalk,  limestone  and  sa- 
line formations ;  and  all  brook  and  river  waters, 
are  to  be  recommended  for  irrigation.  On  the 
other  hand,  water  which  has  a  red  color,  and 
looks  as  if  covered  with  oil,  or  which  gives  a 
brown  precipitate,  is  not  fit  for  this  use,  because 
it  contains  too  much  iron  and  tannin.  That  com- 
ing from  peat  bogs  and  moor  ground,  from 
mines,  and  deposits  of  ochre,  is  also  not  suitable. 
If  no  good  water  can  be  had,  then  the  impure 
may  be  prepared  and  improved  artificially. 
Now,  all  water  impregnated  with  impurities  is 


meliorated  by  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  anil  by 
being  allowed  to  stand  and  deposit  these  injuri- 
ous substances.  This  is  easily  accomplished  if 
the  water  be  first  collected  in  ponds,  from  which 
it  can  be  drawn  off  as  required.  Again,  by 
placing  animal  manure  in  a  large  tank  and  let- 
ting the  water  flow  over  it,  we  greatly  increase 
its  fertilizing  power. 

Second,  in  accordance  with  the  variations  of 
soil,  position,  climate,  and  the  disposable  quan- 
tities of  water,  a  similar  variety  exists  among 
the  systems  of  irrigation,  which  have  gradually 
sprung  up,  though  the  object  of  all  is  the  same. 
These  systems  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.: 
the  irrigation  of  slopes  over  which  water  may 
trickle,  and  irrigation  by  flooding,  or  over- 
flowing with   standing  water. 

The  former  may  again  be  subdivided,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  land,  into  1st, 
Irrigation  of  Natural  Slopes;  2nd,  of  Regulated 
Slopes;  3rd,  Dorsal  Irrigation,  or  where  the 
water  flows  both  ways  from  a  ditch  on  an  arti- 
ficial ridge.  Irrigation  by  Standing  Water  is 
sub-divided   into  natural  and   artificial. 

Which  of  these  various  systems  is  to  be 
adopted,  depends  altogether  on  the  locality  and 
character  of  the  meadow  land ;  and  it  is  best  to 
consult  an  experienced  person  on    this  point. 

Third,  nothing  should  be  done  before  a  proper 
and  minute  plan  has  been  made,  and  the  kind 
of  workmanship  and  manner  of  obtaining  ma- 
terial has  been  determined  upon.  If  these  be 
not  attended  to  beforehand,  disorder  and  errors 
will  be  the  sure  consequence. 

A  good  and  regularly  constructed  system  of 
irrigation  may  cost,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  $10  to  $75  per  acre,  but  it  secures  a  double 
and   triple    crop,   for  '  tcater  makes  grass.' " 


A  Wagon  Jack. 

There  are  a  score  of  ways  to  lift  wagon  wheels 
one  at  a  time,  to  wash  them.  Most  wagon 
jacks  have  some  pins  about  them  liable  to  be 
lost,  or  to  slip  out.  So  one  without  an)-,  and 
very  simple  in  its  character,  and  easily  made,  is 
so  far  meritorious,  if  not  novel.  "  J.  B.  L."  of 
Barlow,  Ohio,  sends  a  neatly  whittled  model, 
which  wo  show  in  the  engraving.  It  consists 
of  three  pieces.  The  long  lever  is  8  feet  long  ; 
the  upright  lever,  2  feet  and  10  inches  long. 
Both  of  these  have  a  slot  mortice  in  one  end 
into  which  the  short  lever  or  handle,  which  is 
three  feet  long,  fits.  This  handle  may  be  made 
of  an  inch  board,  broad  and  oval-shaped  at  one 
end,  which  needs  an  iron  band  around  it  and 
extending  a  short  way  up  the  handle,  to  prevent 
splitting.  Two-inch  holes,  43|  4  inches  from  cen- 
ter to  center,  must  be  bored  through  this  oval 
part  in  sucli  a  way  that  the  lower  one  will  fall 
about  twice  its  width  back  of  the  other,  when 
the  handle  is  held  perpendicular.  Correspond- 
ing holes  are  made  through  the  sides  of  the  slot 
mortices,  and  hard-wood  pegs  inserted  to  fit 
rather    loose.      The  working  is   very    simple. 
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The  American  Badger. 

The  badgers  are  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
genus  belonging  to  the  weasel  family,  but  very 
unlike  most  of  their  congeners.  The  American 
badger  is  found  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  its 
Latin  or  scientific  name  is  Taxidea  Americana. 
Its  length  is  about 
two  feet,  but  its 
long  hair  makes  it 
look  more,  and 
nearly  conceals  its 
tail,  which  is  actu- 
ally about  six  inch- 
es long.  The  badger 
is  very  broad,  and 
the  long  gray  hair 
upon  its  back  hangs 
off  from  it  like  a 
cloak  or  blanket, 
while  the  hair  of 
the  legs  and  belly 
is  short  and  of  a 
dark  brown  color. 
This  gives  the  ani- 
mal a  very  peculiar 
appearance,  which 
is  well  represented 
in  our  engraving. 
The  head  is  small, 
pointedly  conical 
or  wedge-shaped, 
and  striped  with 
light      and      dark 

bands,  in  a  way  to  increase  this  wedge-shaped 
appearance.  Badgers  burrow  with  great  ease, 
and  make  their  homes  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Their  food  is  both  vegetable  and 
animal — they  being  fond  of  sweet  fruits,  nuts, 
honey,  insects,  and  small  animals — and  their 
habits  are  much  like  those  of  the  European 
badger,  which  they  greatly  resemble.  The  skin 
of  the  badger  is  ex- 
ceedingly loose  and 
tough,  and  when 
the  animal  rolls  it- 
self up  in  a  ball  it 
will  bear  very  se- 
vere handling  from 
men  and  dogs,  be- 
fore it  will  unroll. 
Its  bite  is  terribly 
severe,  but  it  never 
attacks.  It  is,  be- 
sides,provided  with 
offensively  odorif- 
erous glands.  The 
badger  is  domesti- 
cated without  diffi- 
culty, becomes  very 
familiar,  and  exhib- 
its no  little  cunning 
and  great  playful- 
ness. Its  motions 
are  awkward,  but 
sprightly  and  live- 
ly. A  badger  con- 
fined in  a  moder- 
ate!}- roomy  enclos- 
ure might  remind  one  of  the  ways  of  a  lively 
six-weeks-old  pig.  There  is  a  Mexican  species 
(Taxidna  Baiandicri)  which  is  much  like  ours. 


is  your  chemical  decision  and  theory  in  this  mat- 
ter? I  am  satisfied  the  practice  is  profitable 
with  me."  If  the  hen  manure  is  dry  and  has  al- 
ways been  kept  dry,  so  that  it  has  not  undergone 
fermentation,  there  will  be  little  or  no  loss  from 
mixing  ashes  with  it.  If  the  hen  manure  is  de- 
composed, so  that  it  contains  ammoniacal  salts, 


the  American  badgeb,  ( Taxidea  Americana. ) 

the  ashes,  especially  if  the  mixture  is  moist, 
would  set  free  the  ammonia,  and  cause  a  loss. 


Pachydermous    Animals.— The    Peccary. 

Naturalists  classify  under  the  order  Pachy- 
dermata,  or  thick-hided  animals,  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,    hippopotamus,    all    of  the   swine 


Ashes,  Plaster,  and  Hen  Manure  for 
Corn.— "J.  W.,"  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,says  he  "uses 
this  mixture  on  his  corn,  and  finds  it  a  very  good 
scare-crow.  Some  one  has  written  against  this 
mixture  as  one  part  neutralizing  another.  What 


THE  TEXAS  PECCARY,   (Dicot'jhs  tOrqiialllS.) 

family,  and  the  horse  and  his  kindred — the  ass, 
zebra,  etc.  Some  of  these  have  not  particularly 
thick  skins,  but  the  teeth  or  other  characteris- 
tics show  their  affiliations  with  those  which 
have.  For  instance,  though  to  external  appear- 
ance, the  hog  and  horse  are  totally  unlike,  yet 
the  teeth  and  their  arrangement  in  their  jaws 
are  in  many  respects  quite  similar.  Hogs,  be- 
sides, have  been  known  which  had  solid  hoofs 


like  horses.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  native 
hog  in  this  country  is  the  Texan  peccary,  the 
animal  represented  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. Two  species  of  peccary  and  the  South 
American  tapir  are  the  only  native  representa- 
tives of  the  great  family  of  the  pachyderms. 
The  Texas  Peccary,  Collared  Peccary,  or 
Mexican  Hog,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called, 
(Dicotyles  torqua- 
tus),  is  quite  an  at- 
tractive little  ani- 
mal, of  thoroughly 
piggish  aspect  and 
manners.  It  is  rath- 
er symmetrical  in. 
form,  slender-leg- 
ged, the  hind  feet 
three-toed,  thick- 
necked,  with  a 
snout  adapted  to 
rooting.  It  is  about 
three  feet  long,  and 
weighs  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds.  The  color 
is  dark  brownish 
gray,thc  bristle-like 
hairs  being  nearly 
black,  with  white 
tips.  An  oblique 
band  of  light  color- 
passes  from  the 
throat  upward  and 
backward  across 
the  shoulders.  Peccaries  feed  upon  fruits,  nuts, 
roots,  insects,  and  small  animals,  and  occasion- 
ally a  herd  will  do  considerable  damage  in 
destroying  crops.  They  are  said  to  be  without 
fear,  and  so  vigorously  do  they  resist  an  attack, 
that  they  may  really  be  reckoned  dangerous 
foes.  Their  tusks  are  concealed,  but  are  nearly 
straight,  sharply  two-edged,  and  very  strong,  so 
that  they  will  both 
cut  like  a  lancet 
and  tear  powerful- 
ly. In  disposition 
they  are  irritable. 
The  flesh  is  some- 
times eaten,  but  it 
is  only  fit  for  food 
at  certain  seasons, 
and  then  that  of  the 
males  is  never  used. 
The  peccary  has 
two  glands  in  the 
small  of  the  back, 
or  loins,  which  se- 
crete an  oil  with  a 
disagreeable  odor, 
which  taints  the 
flesh,  and  these 
must  be  immediate- 
ly removed  if  one 
is  killed  for  food. 
We  know  not  what 
attempts  may  have 
been  made  to  do- 
mesticate this  ani- 
mal, but  have  little 
doubt  it  might  be  done,  and  in  all  probability 
after  a  few  generations  the  bad  flavor  of  the 
flesh  would  be  improved  and  an  aptitude  to  take 
on  fat  developed;  so  that,  if  from  any  cause 
the  flesh  of  the  swine  should  lose  in  popular 
favor,  we  may  possibly  look  for  a  substitute  in 
that  of  this  Texan  cousin,  and  however  distant 
that  day  may  be,  we  ought  always  consider  the 
uses  to  which  our  native  animals  may  come. 
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Kerry    Cattle— "The   Poor  Man's   Cow." 

I 1  onduded  from  page  2-11.) 
best  types  of  the  breed.  The  importation  consist- 
ed of  the  bull  "Paddy,"  the  cow  "Margaret," 
(both  shown  in  the  engraving),  another  cow 
"Honora,"  and  a  bull  calf  dropped  on  the 
passage.  The  animals  were  photographed  by 
Fontayne,  and  the  pictures  copied  upon  wood. 
We  believe  that  they  present  the  characteristics 
of  the  breed  as  well  as  any  can.  The  only  other 
importations  of  Kerrys  that  -we  are  aware  of 
are  those  made  by  Mr.  San  ford  Howard  in  the 
years  1859  and  1860  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Austin,  of 
West  Roxbury.  The  descendants  of  these,  now 
in  possession  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Appleton,  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  some  12  or  15  head,  have  increased 
notably  in  size,  and  improved  in  form,  but  re- 
tain all  their  good  milking  qualities,  ability  to 
sustain  themselves  on  coarse  and  scanty  fare, 
and  to  hold  out  very  long  in  giving  milk. 
There  are  a  few  other  cows  in  this  country, 
owned  by  different  parties,  but  all,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  traceable  to  one  of  the  three  importa- 
tions named ;  and  wherever  tested,  we  believe  the 
Kerry  cow  fully  sustains  her  character  as  an  ex- 
traordinary milker,  considering  her  size  and  the 
quantity  of  food  she  requires,  and  demonstrates 
her  right  to  the  title,  "  the  poor  man's  cow."  A 
standard  treatise  on  cattle  saj's  of  the  Kerrys: 

"They  are  found  on  the  mountains  and  rude 
parts  of  the  country,  in  almost  every  district. 
They  are  small,  light,  active,  and  wild.  Tiie 
head  is  small,  although  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  in  various  parts,  and  so  numerous,  indeed, 
are  those  exceptions,  that  some  describe  Ihe 
native  Irish  cattle  as  having  thick  heads  and 
necks;  the  horns  are  short  compared  with  the 
other  breed,  all  of  them  fine,  some  of  them  rath- 
er upright,  and  frequently,  after  projecting  for- 
ward, then  turning  backward.  Although  some- 
what deficient  in  the  hind  quarters,  they  are 
high-boned,  and  wide  over  the  hips,  yet  the  bone 
generally  is  not  heavy.  The  hair  is  coarse  and 
long;  in  some  places  they  are  black,  in  others 
brindled;  and  in  others  black  or  brindled,  with 
white  faces.  Some  are  fine  in  the  bone,  ami 
finer  in  the  neck,  with  a  good  eye,  and  sharp 
muzzle,  and  great  activity.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly hardy ;  they  live  through  the  winter,  and 
sometimes  fatten  on  their  native  mountains  and 
moors;  and  when  removed  to  a  better  climate 
and  soil,  they  fatten  with  all  the  rapidity  of  the 
aboriginal  cattle  of  the  Highlands  and  Wales. 
They  are  generally  very  good  milkers,  and 
many  of  them  are  excellent  in  this  respect." 

Youatt  says  :  '•  The  Kerry  is  truly  a  poor  man's 
cow,  living  everywhere,  hardy,  yielding,  for 
her  size,  abundance  of  milk  of  a  good  quality, 
and  fattening  rapidly  when  required."  Milburn 
observes :  '"She  is  a  treasure  to  the  cottage  farm- 
er; so  hardy  that  she  will  live  where  other  cat- 
tle starve.  She  is  a  perfect  machine  for  con- 
verting the  coarsest  cattle  food  into  rich  and 
nutritious  milk  and  butter."  Prof.  Low  remarks  : 
"  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Kerry  breed  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  females  to  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy.  In  milking  properties,  the  Kerry  cow, 
taking  size  into  account,  is  equal  or  superior  to 
any  in  the  British  Islands.  It  is  the  large  quan- 
tity of  milk  yielded  by  an  animal  so  small  which 
renders  the  Kerry  cow  so  generally  valued  by 
the  cottagers  and  smaller  tenants  of  Ireland. 
She  is  frequently  termed  '  the  poor  man's  cow,' 
and  she  merits  this  appellation  by  her  capacity 
of  subsisting  on  such  fare  as  he  can  supply.'' 

We  can  hardly  give  these  state:  :uls  from 
distinguished  British  writers  upon  cattle  with- 
out expressing  our  own  belief  that  the  quantity 


and  quality  of  the  food  have  just  as  much  to  do 
with  the  milk  a  Kerry  will  yield  as  with  a  cow 
of  any  good  milch  breed — however  true  it  may 
be  that  she  will  make  more  and  better  milk  than 
another  cow  on  a  very  inferior  quality  of  fod- 
der,  and    on    hard,    rough,  short    pasturage. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  55. 

When  James  Caird  visited  this  country  he 
met  at  Niagara  Falls  a  brother  Scotchman  who 
had  resided  here  for  thirty  years.  Said  he: 
"  Oh,  man,  they're  meeserable  farmers.  It  would 
break  your  heart  tosee  how  they  just  scart  the 
groon.  It's  no  very  guid,  ony  way,  but  they  dinna 
gia't  a  chance."  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  the 
old  Scotchman  right.  We  do  not  give  the  ground 
a  chance.  I  am  sure  I  do  not.  My  wheat  is 
full  of  red-root,  and  there  are  thistles  enough  in 
the  barley  and  in  the  clover  to  "  break  the  heart" 
of  any  one  accustomed  to  the  clean  culture  of 
the  Lothians.  I  do  not  want  better  land  or  a 
better  climate  than  we  have  here.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  give  the  ground  a  chance.  I  was 
once  on  William  Bennett's  celebrated  farm  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  remarked  that  the  land  looked 
as  though  it  was  not  naturally  rich.  "Yes," 
said  he,  "it's  poor  land,  but  it's  very  grateful." 
And  so  it  is  with  our  land.  Drain  and  culti- 
vate it  thoroughly,  and  give  it  a  little  good  ma- 
nure, and  it  will  overwhelm  you  with  gratitude. 
I  question  if  there  is  any  laud  in  the  world  that 
gives  such  large  and  immediate  returns  for  the 
labor  expended  upon  it.  This  is  due,  probably, 
to  our  cold  winters  and  hot  summers.  Only 
give  the  ground  a  chance. 

"  If  I  wis  a  young  man,"  writes  an  old  friend, 
"  I  would  go  south  and  buy  a  farm."  If  I  was 
young,  I  would  stay  just  wbere  I  am.  There 
is  certainly  work  enough  to  be  done  here,  and 
that  is  the  place  for  a  man  who  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  it.  Judged  by  a  high  standard,  we 
may  be  "  meeserable  farmers,"  but  the  next 
twenty  years  will  enable  us  to  make  a  better 
show.  The  nurserymen  and  market  gardeners, 
with  here  and  there  an  enterprising  farmer,  are 
showing  us  what  land  will  do  if  it  has  a  chance. 
There  is  a  slow  but  unmistakable  improvement 
going  on  every  year.  Corn  is  cultivated  oftener 
and  more  thoroughly— and  that  is  one  of  the 
best  criterions  of  good  farming.  The  Deacon 
concluded  to  sell  his  farm,  and  was  offered  $140 
per  acre,  but  wanted  $150.  He  says  now  he 
will  stay  where  he  is,  and  will  "  see  if  he  cannot 
find  another  farm  under  the  present  one."  He 
has  bought  a  new  Michigan  double  plow,  and 
came  the  other  morning  to  borrow  a  three-horse 
evener.  Mine  were  all  in  the  field,  and  I  told 
him  he  would  find  a  rip-saw  in  the  tool-house, 
and  some  two-inch  elm  plank  under  the  shed, 
aud  that  he  could  make  one  in  less  time  than  he 
could  go  to  the  field  and  back.  Man}'  people 
think  they  must  have  hickory,  but  elm  answers 
the  purpose  well  enough.  The  Deacon  made  a 
capital  one,  sawing  it  wider  where  the  strain 
comes.     An  elm  evener  in  this  shape  is  a  good 


THE   DEACON  S  EVENER. 

deal  stronger  than  a  hickory  one  of  the  same 
weight  sawed  straight.  The  Deacon,  too,  is  go- 
ing to  underdraw  this  fall,  and  I  presume  in- 
tends to  make  more  from  his  fifty  acres  than  I 
do  from  a  hundred.  He  is  delighted  with  his 
Michigan  double  plow,  and  put  it  in  a  couple  of 
inches  deeper  than  the  land  has  ever  been 
plowed  before.     He  does  not  propose  to  "scart 


the  groon."  And  I  believe  this  is  simply  an  in- 
dication of  the  improvement  that  is  quietly  tak- 
ing place  all  over  the  country.  We  shall  not  be 
"meeserable  farmers"  much  longer.  High 
prices  have  given  agricultural  improvement  an 
impetus  that  cannot  be  stopped  even  should  they 
not  continue. 

Deep  plowing,  however,  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  good  crops.  Some  farm- 
ers who  plow  deep  "scart  the  groon"  after- 
wards. This  is  one  reason  for  the  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  deep  plowing. 
One  farmer  tries  it  aud  finds  great  benefit; 
another  tries  it,  and  reports  that  it  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Now  if  the  former  cultivated 
his  land  thoroughly  and  deeply  afterwards,  and 
the  other  merely  scratched  on  the  surface  with- 
out breaking  the  lumps,  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  difference. 

My  old  friend  Dr.  Adam  does  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  remarks  made  in  our  free  and  easy 
Talks.  He  thinks  I  underrate  the  value  of  ni- 
trogen in  food,  because  I  contend  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  different  foods  is  not  the  measure 
of  their  nutritive  value.  It  is  no  use  wasting 
words  on  such  a  point.  Peas  contain  as  much 
again  nitrogen  as  Indian  corn,  and  if  he  knows 
of  a  way  of  feeding  them  so  as  to  produce 
double  the  amount  of  milk  or  beef,  I  would  like 
to  know  it.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  value  of 
manure  depends  on  the  kind  of  animal  it  is  ob- 
tained from,  and  not  merely  on  the  food.  I  do 
not  recollect  exactly  what  I  said,  but  I  was  try- 
ing to  show  that  it  was  a  pity  agricultural 
writers  should  waste  so  much  time  in  discussing 
the  value  of  manure  from  the  different  classes  of 
farm  stock,  while  they  say  little  or  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  food  from  which  the  manure  is 
derived.  I  contended  that  it  makes  no  sort  of 
practical  difference,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the 
manure  is  concerned,  which  kind  of  stock  a 
given  amount  of  food  is  fed  to.  The  Doctor 
thinks  it  does,  and  wastes  his  time  in  trying  to 
prove  that  if  the  animal  takes  out  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash,  in 
the  form  of  wool,  bone,  flesh,  or  cheese,  there 
will  not  be  as  large  a  quantity  of  these  elements 
left  in  the  manure  as  if  none  had  been  abstracted. 
Of  course  I  never  denied  such  a  self-evident 
proposition.  A  cow  that  eats  thirty  pounds  of 
clover  hay  and  ten  pounds  of  middlings  a  day, 
would  consume  during  the  year: 


Containing 
Nitrogen. 

Phosphates. 

Potash. 

Hay,  10/150  »s 

Middlings.  .3650  lbs.. 

273 
94 

136'; 
2U1',. 

142 

81 

Total  iu  food 

307 

■1(11 

223 

In  600  lbs  cheese. . 

27 

20 

8 

In  manure 

340 

381 

215 

Now  will  the  Doctor  figure  out  how  much 
one  would  lose  from  feeding  the  same  amount 
of  food  to  sheep  that  shear,  say  six  pounds  of 
wool  a  year,  and  how  much  from  a  growing 
steer,  and  how  much  from  a  fattening  animal, 
and  how  much  from  a  pig,  and  how  much  from 
ahorse?  It  would  take  me  half  a  day  to  do 
it,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  allow  this  class  of 
speculative  writers  to  rob  me  of  time  that  can 
be  much  better  spent  in  cultivating  corn.  Mr. 
Lawes  has  been  investigating  this  subject  for 
twenty  years,  and  will  shortly  publish  the  results 
of  his  experiments.  He  writes  me  in  reply  to 
some  inquiries:  "The  value  of  the  manure  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  food.  The  quantity  of 
nitrogen  stored  up  iu  the  animal  is  very  small, 
audit  is  probable,  front  recent  experiments  at 
Rothamstead  and  in  Germany,  that  but  little 
nitrogen  is  evolved  by  respiration  or  by   the 
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functions  of  the  body."  If  the  yard  be  ex- 
posed lo  get  the  wash  of  the  caves,  it  will  make 
vastly  more  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  manors  than  the  animals  possibly  can. 
My  cows  appeared  in  capital  order  up  to  the 
time  of  calving,  but  fell  off  rapidly  in  flesh  after- 
wards. I  have  never  had  them  go  out  to  grass 
in  such  poor  condition,  and  never  had  such  poor 
milk.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  this.  Butter 
brought  a  high  price,  and  we  tried  to  make  as 
much  as  possible.  I  had  an  abundance  of  capi- 
tal corn-fodder,  with  considerable  small  cars  of 
corn  on  it.  The  cows  had  all  they  would  eat, 
and  not  only  gave  rich  milk,  but  kept  in  high 
condition.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  were  fat 
enough  for  beef.  It  was  difficult  lo  dry  off  some 
of  the  best  milkers,  and  we  milked  them  until 
within  a  month  or  six  weeksof  calving.  About 
the  first  of  April  we  had  fed  out  all  the  corn- 
fodder,  and  after  that  they  had  clover  hay,  all 
they  would  eat,  but  no  grain.  It  was  just  the 
time  when  they  needed  good  feeding,  and  I  pre- 
sume they  missed  the  corn.  The  corn-fodder 
stimulated  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  when  we 
dried  them  off  the  calves  required  it.  In  fact, 
though  we  stopped  milking  them,  they  doubt- 
Jess  secreted  as  much  milk  as  before,  and  the 
clover  hay  did  not  afford  as  much  nutriment  as 
the  corn-fodder.  Hence  the  cows  got  thin.  It 
was  bad  management.  I  am  now  slopping  them 
with  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  a  da)',  in  hopes  of 
correcting  the  mistake. 

It  is  evident  to  any  thoughtful  man  that  we 
have  entered  a  new  epoch  in  American  agricul- 
ture. Our  population  increases  rapidly,  and  the 
production  of  food  does  not  keep  pace  with  it. 
"  I  have  just  sold  a  two-year-old  heifer  for  $00," 
said  an  old  farmer.  "Iliad  no  idea  of  selliug 
bee.  She  had  run  in  the  yard  all  winter,  and  I 
never  fed  her  a  handful  of  grain,  but  a  butcher 
saw  her  and  offered  me  $60  for  her."  He 
thought  it  a  great  price.  I  told  him  that  a  well- 
bred  animal,  with  liberal  feeding  could  easily  be 
made  wortli  $100  at  two  years  old.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult for  an  old  farmer  to  realize  the  changed  con- 
dition of  things.  lie  is  apt  to  think  that  a  thing 
which  did  not  pay  when  the  country  was  new 
will  not  pay  now.  "Fifteen  dollars  for  a  calf!" 
exclaimed  a  city  friend  the  other  clay.  "I 
thought  calves  were  not  worth  more  than  a  dol- 
lar apiece.  Jly  father  used  to  sell  them  for 
that."  Some  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Four  Course  System  of  British  Agriculture," 
before  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Society  of 
Canada  West.  Robert  Russell  was  here  at  the 
time  and  attended  the  meeting.  There  was  a 
ball  given  by  trie  Mayor  the  same  evening,  and 
nearly  all  the  prominent  members  of  the  society 
attended  it.  Russell  was  disgusted.  They  did 
things  very  differently  in  Scotland.  He  thought 
agriculture  was  not  appreciated.  How  could  it  be, 
witii  calves  a  dollar  apiece  and  wheat  seventy- 
five  cents  a  bushel  ?  AVc  have  now  high  prices — 
perhaps  a  little  too  high — but  they  were  neces- 
sary to  place  agriculture  on  its  true  foundation. 
Farming  will  now  be  as  respectable  in  fact  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  in  theory.  Let  young  farm- 
ers take  a  calm  view  of  the  situation.  We  arc 
going  to  have  a  very  different  system  of  farm- 
ing from  what  we  have  had.  Mark  you,  I  am 
not  finding  fault  with  the  old  farmers.  No  man 
can  respect  them  more  than  I  do.  They  have  done 
an  immense  amount  of  work  and  done  it  well. 
Their  system  was  the  best  in  the  circumstances. 
But  the  "stump  period"  has  passed,  and  is  follow- 
ed by  the  mowing  machine,  with  the  steam  plow 
appearing  in  the  distance.  Virginia  fences  and 
bad  roads  are  still  found,  but  they,  too,  will  soon 


belong  to  the  past.  Underdrainingwill  improve 
the  latter,  and  the  high  price  of  wood  will  ban- 
ish the  former.  Labor  is  more  abundant,  and 
wages  are  paid  in  wheat  less  than  formerly.  The 
American-born  or  American-trained  German 
makes  a  splendid  farm  man,  and  takes  more 
readily  to  new  plans  than  the  English  or  the 
Irish.  The  district  school  has  a  prodigious 
influence.  Now  let  our  young  farmers  bestir 
themselves.  Theymustbe  "men  of  thought  and 
men  of  action."  In  the  older  settled  sections 
we  have  blacksmiths,  and  wheelwrights,  and 
carpenters,  and  brick-layers,  and  saddlers,  at  no 
great  distance,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a 
farmer  to  be  a  "Jack  of  all  Trades."  His  busi- 
ness is  to  cultivate  the  land ;  to  look  well  to  the 
state  of  his  flocks  and  his  herds;  to  attend  to 
the  thousand  little  details  of  his  establishment. 
He  must  have  a  trained  mind  and  skilful  hands 
— must  be  able  to  work  himself  and  direct 
others.  He  must  plan  work  for  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  not  do  in  summer  what  should  be 
done  in  winter — should  not  work  in  the  barn 
when  the  sun  shines  and  make  hay  when  it 
rains.  He  requires  great  energy,  promptness, 
and  perseverance.  Much  of  his  success  will  de- 
pend on  getting  his  land  in  good  order  and 
sowing  in  proper  season,  and  it  requires  no  little 
forethought  and  good  judgment  to  accomplish 
even  this.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  "work" 
than  it  is  to  think.  The  best  general  rule  for  a 
young  farmer's  guidance  is  to  do  first  what  he 
likes  to  do  least. 

Tes,  I  saw  the  article  and  know  the  writer. 
He  has  no  acquaintance  with  practical  agricul- 
ture, and  of  course  thinks  it  an  easy  matter  to 
raise  large  crops  and  "make  farming  pay."  He 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  A 
knowledge  of  "book-keeping"  would  be  of 
great  use  to  a  farmer,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  man  who  understands  book-keeping  would 
make  a  good  farmer.  An  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  and  other  sciences  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  a  practical  farmer,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  chemist  can  "make  farming  pay." 

This  subject  ought  to  be  understood.  Many 
people  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  manage  a  farm;  while  in  point 
of  fact  it  requires  far  more  brains  to  be  a  first- 
rate  farmer  than  to  be  a  second-rate  lawyer.  The 
man  who  thinks  that  because  he  has  studied  ag- 
ricultural chemistry  he  will  make  a  good  farmer 
is  a  goose.  If  he  has  the  necessary  qualities  for 
success  as  a  farmer,  and  likes  the  business,  he 
will  probably  succeed.  If  he  has  not,  all  the 
chemistry  in  the  world  will  not  enable  him  to 
"  make  farming  pay."  Chemistry  will  not 
teach  him  how  to  buy  and  how  to  sell.  It  will 
not  get  him  out  of  bed  in  a  morning.  It  will 
teach  him  how  milk  is  formed,  and  why  it  turns 
sour,  but  it  will  not  secure  regular  feeding  and 
steady  milking.  It  will  teach  him  the  importance 
of  having  boiling  water  to  scald  the  milk-pans,  but 
it  will  not  enable  him  to  have  everything  ready 
just  when  it  is  wanted.  If  he  would  make  a 
good  farmer  without  chemistry,  a  scientific  edu- 
cation will  enable  him  to  make  a  still  better  and 
more  successful  farmer;  but  if  he  would  not 
succeed  in  some  degree  without  it,  chemistry 
will  not  enable  him  to  make  farming  pay. 

If  the  tedding  machines  would  work  well  in 
a  heavy  clover  crop,  and  would  not  knock  off 
the  leaves,  they  would  be  of  great  use.  Mine 
works  well  in  meadow  hay,  but  clogs  in  clover. 
Mr.  Gould  says  it  is  because  I  have  one  of  the 
old  machines,  and  that  .now  fhey  are  made 
stronger,  and   work  well    in  clover.     If  tedded 


immediately  after  the  mower.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  shake  off  the  leaves,  and  would  unques- 
tionably facilitate  the  curing.  John  Johnston 
writes  me  that  if  tedded,  clover  cut  in  the  morn- 
ing in  hot  weather  can  be  cocked  in  the  after- 
noon, say  by  four  o'clock,  and  by  turning  the 
cocks  over  can  be  got  in  the  next  day.  I 
imagine  the  real  point  in  hay-making  is  to  cure 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  first  four  or  five  hours 
after  it  is  cut.  It  is  while  the  bay  is  full  of  sap  that 
injurious  fermentation  is  most  likely  to  occur. 
If  the  tedder  will  work  it  would  pay  to  go  over 
it  every  hour  as  long  as  there  was  no  danger  of 
breaking  off  the  leaves.  "We  have  a  splendid 
climate  for  making  hay,  and  with  a  mowing 
machine  and  a  good  tedder  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  save  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  nutriment  there 
is  in  the  grass.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  bow- 
ever,  that  we  frequently  lose  nearly  half  of  it. 

The  Village  Cow— Soiling. 

There  are  multitudes  of  villagers  owning 
from  one  to  three  acres  of  land,  that  have  given 
up  the  keeping  of  a  cow,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  pasture  for  her  during 
the  summer.  They  want  in  their  families,  on 
an  average,  four  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  at 
least  a  pound  of  butter,  worth  at  present  prices 
not  far  from  $4.00  a  week,  or  $200  a  year.  A 
good  cow  might  not  supply  all  of  this  regularly 
the  year  round,  but  she  would  supply  half  of 
it  for  six  months  in  the  3-ear,  and  the  want  of 
the  cow  will  pretty  surely  compel  a  man  lo  pay 
nearly  this  sum  for  these  two  items  of  household 
luxury.  The  remedy  for  the  loss  of  the  sum- 
mer pasture  is  soiling.  Make  one  acre  of  the 
land  that  lies  idle,  or  is  but  half  improved,  rich 
enough,  and  it  will  support  an  average-sized 
cow  throngh  the  year.  It  is  estimated  by  those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment- that  a  half  acre, 
cultivated  with  a  good  succession  of  crops,  will 
supply  all  the  green  fodder  a  cow  can  cat,  with 
a  large  surplus  of  dry  fodder  for  the  winter; 
while  the  other  half  acre  will  furnish  roots 
enough  for  succulent  food  through  the  winter. 
If  there  is  no  manure  upon  the  premises,  this 
indispensable  article  would  have  to  be  purchased 
for  the  first  year;  after  that,  the  heap  made  from 
soilins,  and  the  utilization  of  all  the  wastes  of 
the  family,  might  be  relied  upon  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land  and  to  increase  it  year  by 
year.  The  soiling  crops  found  to  be  profitable, 
are  winter  rye,  Italian  rye  grass,  cabbage,  oats, 
millet,  sorghum,  and  Indian  corn  and  clover. 
There  are  others,  perhaps,  equally  good,  or  bet- 
ter for  a  more  southern  clime,  but  with  these  a 
man  may  have  a  good  succession  from  early 
spring  until  frost.  The  rye  is  the  first  to  start, 
then  cabbage  sprouts,  clover,  oats,  and  Indian 
corn,  in  due  order.  The  corn  will  need  to  be 
planted  in  successive  strips  in  drills,  every  two 
weeks  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  first  of 
August,  and  the  later  sowings  may  have  strap- 
leaved  turnips  sown  between  the  drills,  after 
the  corn  is  well  started.  Use  these  successive 
green  crops  as  soon  as  they  yield  good  cuttings, 
and  what  is  not  wanted  cure  for  winter  use. 
The  other  half  acre  should  be  kept  in  roots  and 
cabbages — say  lain  late  cabbages,  '\t  in  sugar 
beets,  and '  |<  in  mangels.  The  yield  of  roots  ought 
to  be  300  bushels  of  mangels,  and  100  or  more 
of  sugar  beets.  This  will  give  the  cow  quite  as 
many  roots  as  she  can  profitably  eat  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  Probably  a  part  of  them 
could  be  economically  exchanged  for  oil-cake 
or  cotton-seed  meal.  This,  of  course,  would 
involve  a  considerable  labor,  but  many  of  these 
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villagers  keep  one  hired  man  during  the  sum- 
mer as  man  of  all  work,  or  a  gardener  whose 
time  is  not  fully  occupied,  or  have  boys  for 
whom  such  occupation  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing, as  it  would  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  give 
them  an  agricultural  education,  and  help  them 
to  a  reliable  means  of  self  support.  The  best 
kind  of  cow  for  villagers  is  a  matter  of  fancy 
somewhat.  If  butter  and  cream  are  leading 
objects,  an  Alderney,  either  pure  blood  or  grade, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  purchaser,  would 
be  best.  If  quantity  of  milk  is  the  main  tiling 
desired,  a  Short-horn  or  Ayrshire  grade  would 
be  better.  A  good  grade  or  native  cow  can 
ordinarily  be  picked  up,  and  a  very  superior  one 
by  offering  $10  or  $15  above  the  market  price. 
But  by  all  means,  the  cow  for  family  use,  what- 
ever her  breed,  should  have  a  good  reputation 
for  both  milk  and  butter.  If  you  mean  to  be  at 
extra  expense  for  soiling,  have  an  extra  animal 
to  feed — one  whose  market  value  is  a  hundred 
dollars  and  upwards.  For  quarters,  the  cow 
may  be  confined  all  of  the  time  in  a  well-venti- 
lated and  lighted  stable.  If  she  can  have  the 
sun  occasionally,  she  will  not  suffer  much  for 
the  want  of  exercise.  Use  the  currycomb  and 
brush  freely,  every  day  if  possible.  Keep  the 
stable  well  furnished  with  litter,  and  the  cow 
clean  and  comfortable.  We  are  persuaded  the 
difficulties  of  soiling  are  greatly  overestimated 
by  the  people  who  have  not  tried  il,  especially 
the  raising  of  roots.  Once  get  a  clear  view  of 
what  is  wanted,  adopt  your  plan,  and  the  diffi- 
culties will  vanish.  Many  in  our  villages  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns  can  get  their  milk 
and  butter  cheaper  and  better  by  this  method 
than  by  an}'  other.  One  great  advantage  of  soil- 
ing is  the  great  quantity  of  manure  it  furnishes 


for  the 


uccess  wholly  lies. 


A  "  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Farmer"  sends  us 
the  following  description  of  his  way  of  doing  the 
thing  ;  and  from  his  description  and  a  few  pen 
marks  our  artist  has  made  a  very  pretty  pic- 
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SWINGING    FENCE. 


Fig.    1. — VIEW   OF  FENCE  ACRO 

Swinging  Fences  Across  Streams. 


We  have  heretofore  been  indebted  to  several 
of  the  Agriculturist's  subscribers  for  plans  for 
carrying  fences  across  fordable  streams,  subject 
to  great  rise  and  fall.  Cattle  and  hogs  will  not 
dive,  and  they  will  seldom  voluntarily  swim  ;  so 
though  cattle  will  sometimes  swim  to  cross  from 
one  side  of  a  stream  to  the  other,  they  will  not 
willingly  venture  to  cross  the  line  of  a  fence  at 
high  water,  even  though  the  fence  be  washed 
away.  Such  streams  often  bring  down  great 
masses  of  flood-wood  and  trees  washed  from  the 
banks,  but  this  usually  occurs  only  at  the  very 
highest  floods.  The  problem  of  fencing  across 
fordable  streams  resolves  itself  to  this,  namely: 
To  prevent  hogs  and  cattle  getting  out  at  low 
water,  and  to  contrive  such  a  structure  as  shall 
nllow  logs  and  riffraff  to  pass  without  the  fence 
itself  suffering  harm,  or  being  carried  away. 


lure,  of  which  "  L.  C.  F."  cannot  have  the 
credit.  "  I  have  had  my  plan  in  use  for  twelve 
j'ears  over  a  stream  of  water  from  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  wide,  which  at  times  rises  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  high,  and  it  withstood  all  the  floods 
unharmed  with  the  exception  of  breaking  the 
hook  at  one  end,  which  was  easily  repaired  ;  and 
il  has  not  cost  me  a  dollar  since  I  put  it  up.  I 
sunk  heavy  posts  on  each  bank,  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  the  ground,  and  fastened  well  with 
Stones.  I  put  a  ring  over  each  post  three  inches 
wide,  and  had  a  hole  punched  in  the  ring  on  op- 
posite sides  for  the  bolt  or  hook  to  pass  through. 
The  shank  of  the  hook  is  at  least  six  inches 
longer  than  the  post  is  thick,  with  a  screw  cut 
the  whole  six  inches,  and  furnished  with  a  nut 
to  stretch  the  chain  to  its  proper  place.  When 
I  first  put  the  chain  across,  I  planted  willow 
trees,  which  are  now  large  enough  to  use  should 
the  posts  give  out.    I  bought  five-eighths  double- 

refi 1  round  iron  rods,  and  had  them  cut  three 

feet  long,  and  had  an  eve 
a  turned     and    welded     on 

§f  ptjrjlgjgjg  each  end  ;  then  had  a  link 

made  of  the  same  iron, 
about  eight  inches  long, 
welded  into  the  eyes  of 
two  roils,  and  so  on  ;  then 
bad  three  or  four  links  at 
each  end  of  the  chain  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  it 
up  if  it  sagged  too  much. 
The  hooks  were  made  of 
the  best  threc-quarterinch 
iron.  Then  I  straightened 
out  old  carriage  tire,  turn- 
ed a  hook  on  one  end,  and 
punched  four  holes  in 
each.  I  fastened  these  tires 

'to  boards  with  small  bolts, 
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as  shown.  The  hooked 
ends  of  the  irons  went  over  the  chain,  and  when 
on  I  closed  the  hooks  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  off.  The  boards  should  be  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide ;  two  boards  deep  is  sufficient,  and 
the  lower  one  ought  to  be  in  the  water,  to  pre- 
vent hogs  getting  under  when  the  stream  is  low. 
I  would,  in  all  cases,  swing  the  chain  as  low 
down  to  the  water  as  possible,  having  it  high 
enough  to  prevent  cattle  from  getting  over  it. 
When  the  water  rises,  it  will  soon  be  over  the 
chain,  and  all  drift-wood  will  pass  over  harmless. 
The  higher  your  chain  is,  the  more  danger  there 
will  be  of  rubbish  lodging  and  breaking  it.  I 
contend  that  there  is  much  more  strength  in  a 
chain  of  this  description  than  in  a  rod,  for  when 
a  log  strikes  it  the  whole  chain  gives,  and  re- 
sists the  pressure  with  much  more  elasticity. 


The  Harrow-toothed  Cui/tivatoh. — "One 
who  has  tried  it,"  writes  :     "  I  wish  to  record 


1113'  experience  in  the  use  of  the  cultivator  with 
harrow  teeth,  described  in  Henderson's  Garden- 
ing for  Profit,  and  also  in  the  Agriculturist  for 
Feb.  18G7.  You  advise  its  use  as  a  garden  im- 
plement. Do  3'ou  know  that  it  cannot  be  beaten 
for  giving  corn  its  first  cultivation  ?  I  would  ad- 
vise every  farmer  to  procure  one ;  when  corn 
makes  its  appearance  }rou  can  run  through  al- 
most before  you  can  see  the  rows,  and  a  great 
deal  closer  to  the  hills  than  with  a  cultivator 
with  shovel  teeth.  It  does  not  throw  up  lumps 
and  cover  the  corn;  on  the  contrary,  it  leaves 
the  soil  fine,  level,  and  in  good  condition.  Plant 
the  garden  vegetables  in  rows,  far  enough  apart 
to  get  between  them  with  the  horse,  and  as  soon 
as  the  rows  become  visible,  in  with  the  cultiva- 
tor, and  if  this  process  is  repeated  every  week^ 
it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  hand-hoeing,  and 
weeds  will  disappear.  But  don't  let  the  weeds 
get  the  Start,or  you  will  have  to  resort  to  the  hoe." 


a 


Pure  Water  for  Chickens. 

The  season  has  been  a  very  wet  one,  just  the 
weather  to  give  the  gapes.  Last  year,  with 
great  care  in  feeding,  we  lost  a  number.  So  far, 
this  year, .with  great  care  to  have  pure  water, 
we  have  not  seen  a  chicken  gape.  We  know 
care  enough  was  not  taken  to  have  the  water 
always  pure.  "Mother  Wit"  takes  the  place 
of  a  long  purse  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  our 
friend  Malibctl,  who  is  ready  in  expedients,  sug- 
gested to  us  the  use  of  a  fruit-can  filled  with 
water,  covered  with  a  flower-pot  saucer,  and 
then  quickly  inverted,  as  a  better  drinking  fouu- 
tain  than  the  earthen  ones,  or  indeed,  than  any 
others,  and  we  so  find  it.  Everybody  has  old 
fruit-cans,  or  everybody  ought  to  have,  for 
there  are  no  cheap  luxuries  equal  to  these  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.     Put  a  nail  under  the  can. 


Scarifier  for  Root  Crops,  etc. 

We  were  obliged  to  tax  our  inventive  facul- 
ties a  few  weeks  since  to  get  an  implement 
which  would  mingle  some  concentrated  manures 
in  the  drill  before  planting  potatoes  and  corn, 
lest  the  strength  of  the  fertilizer  uutempered 
with  soil  might  hurt  the  seed.     It  proves  so  use- 


ful for  this  and  for  other  purposes  that  we  had 
an  engraving  made,  and  commend  it  to  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made,  as  well  as  for  working  be- 
tween all  crops  raised  in  drills  16  inches  to  2  feet 
apart.    It  will  work  well  late  in  the  season  be- 
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tween  rows  where  the  common  cultivators  and 
horse-hoes  are  better  employed  before  the  plants 
begin  to  cover  much  breadth  of  soil.  A  piece 
of  calc  slab,  ten  inches  wide  and  about  three 
inches  thick,  was  taken,  and  six  harrow  teeth 
were  set  in  it,  all  having  a  rake  to  the  rear.  Af- 
ter the  first  two,  the  others  had  an  outward  slant, 
so  that  the  rear  teeth  spread  at  the  points  fully 
one  foot,  the  front  ones  being  about  six  inches 
apart.  A  handle  was  improvised,  bolted  to  the 
slab  in  front  and  braced  behind,  and  a  plain  clevis 
completed  the  affair,  which  has,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,   paid    for   itself   twice   over   already. 


Another  Kansas  Corn  House. 


Mr.  Crawford  Moore,  of  Leavenworth  Co., 
Kansas,  thinks  we  do  injustice  to  his  corn  house 
by  the  intimation  that  the  one  built  by  "Ottawa 
Jones,"  figured  on  page  57,  (February),  might 
be  the  best  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Our  read- 
ers may  see  both  plans,  and  judge  between 
them.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  en- 
graving that  the  house  stands  upon  sloping 
ground,  and  thus  while  the  roof  and  floors  are 
level,  the  floor  of  eacli  section  of  20  feet  drops 
down  a  step.  The  entire  building  is  GO  feet  in 
length  by  30  in  width,  and  is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows :  It  has  an  alley  or  cart-way  running 
lengthwise  through  the  center,  which  is  10  feet 
wide  at  the  .-ill-,  and  8  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
On  eacli  side  of  the  alley  is  a  crib  10  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  The  outer 
and  inner  sides  of  the  cribs  arc  slatted  perpen- 
dicularly; the  gable  ends  are  close-boarded. 
Each  crib-gable  has  a  door,  and  sliding  doors 
upon  rollers  close  the  cart-way  at  each  end. 
There  is  a  floored  loft  over  the  whole,  lighted 
by  doors  in  the  ends,  which  is  used  for  storing 
grain  and  agricultural  implements.  These  are 
hoisted  by  a  block  and  tackle  through  trap 
doors.  The  building  rests  on  52  oak  posts,  rest- 
ing on  stone  bases,  set  two  feet  in  the  ground, 
and  coming  six  inches  above  the  surface.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  native  oak  and  walnut.  The 
posts  at  one  end  are  10  feet  long;  at  the  other,  a 
little  over  12,  on  account  of  the  slope  of  the 
ground.  The  cribs  will  each  hold  0,080  bushels 
of  corn,  allowing  three  half-bushels  for  a  bushel 
of  ears.  Mr.  Moore  adds:  "  Tell  those  Do  wn-east- 
ers  to  sell  their  little  ten-acre  patches,  and  come 
out  here  and  buy  100  acres,  and  have  plenty  of 
money  left  to  stock  it  well."  In  behalf  of  the 
" Do wn-easters,"  who  enjoy  proximity  to  good 
markets  and  don't  like  to  get  far  beyond  the 
smell  of  salt  water,  we  tell  him,  if  he  thinks 
he  can  afford  to  do  with  less  land  and  smaller 
corn  cribs,  he  may  sell  his  quarter  section  and 
get  money  enough  to  buy  a  ten-acre  farm  east, 
but   not   have   money  enough  left  to  stock  it. 


Barn  Cellars  free  from  Posts. 

Manure  cellars  under  the  cattle  and  iu  first- 
class  barns  have  been  the  subject  of  no  little 
discussion  among  progressive  and  sound-think- 
ing men.  There  are  fairly  two  sides  to  the 
question.  By  means  of  cellars  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  excellent  manure  may  be  made  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  "With  tight  floors 
and  thorough  flue  ventilation,  the  cattle  get  no 
harm,  the  stables  are  warm,  and  the  air  in  them 
pure.  Those  who  object  to  them  do  not  claim 
greater  profit,  but  a  better  quality  of  manure, 
m gaj  (with   a  greater    propor- 

tionate amount  of  labor), 
a  greater  degree  of  fresh- 
ness and  purity  of  air  in 
the  stables,  and  in  the 
whole  barn.  In  this  they 
are,  indeed,  right,  unless 
great  and  constant  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  clean- 
liness and  ventilation.  In 
measuring  ordinary  farm 
profits  merely,  the  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  the 
plan  of  storing  the  ma- 
nure in  the  cellar.  "We 
present  here  a  communi- 
cation from  our  Shaker 
friend,  Elijah  Myiick,  up- 
on the  subject.  He  says: 
"  The  important  subject  of  barn  cellars  seems 
to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the 
real  practical  necessity  and  profit  to  a  farm  being 
fully  established,  it  only  remains  to  employ  the 
means  to  make  it  the  most  convenient  aud  effec- 
tive. To  most  farmers  this  is  the  only  building 
to  which  they  look  for 
profit.  And  it  is  for 
their  interest  that  it 
should  be  so  construct- 
ed and  managed  as 
most  easily  to  secure  it. 
A  cellar  under  a  barn  i~ 
as  cheap  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  be 
made  a  source  of  as 
much  profit,  or  more, 
than  any  room  under  the 
roof.  For  making  and 
keeping  manure,  storing 
tools,  keeping  hogs, 
sheep,  aud  small  cattle, 
the  room  is  almost  in- 
dispensable. I  have  in 
mind  a  barn  140  by  45 
feet,  with  20  feet  posts, 
built  in  1831,  without 
any  cellar ;  otherwise 
it  combined  many  of 
the  modern  improve- 
ments. In  1855  it  was 
raised  eight  feet,  mak- 
ing a  nine-foot  cellars 
under  the  whole,  count- 
ing nn  the  advantage  of 

the  cellar  for  manure  alone.  Without  any  extra 
labor,  the  bay  on  the  same  land  has  nearly 
doubled,  which  is  attributed  wholly  to  the  in- 
creased quantity  and  quality  of  manure.  The 
barn  being  very  heavy  when  filled  with  bay  and 
cattle,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  posts  un- 
der the  two  rows  of  center  posts,  thereby  caus- 
ing very  serious  and  objectionable  barriers  to  a 
free  use  of  the  cellar  when  carting  in  and  out, 
though  the  posts  were  12  to  15  feet  apart 
That  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  obstruc- 


tion in  depositing  and  drawing  from  the  'Farm- 
er's Bank,'  these  posts  are  now  being  removed 
with  safety,  and  at  an  expense  by  no  means  out 
of  proportion  to  the  convenience.  The  accompa- 
nying sketch  of  a  section  of  a  frame  shows  a  very 
simple  method  of  supporting  a  frame.  The  rods 
are  made  in  pieces,  coupled  together  uuder  each 
beam,  the  couplings  being  about  4  inches  long 
and  3  inches  in  diameter  with  a  flange  on  the 
top  end,  which  serves  as  a  collar  to  support  the 
beam  above  it.  Being  thus  connected  aud  with 
a  nut  and  collar  at  the  top  and  bottom  ends, 
the  rods  make  a  cheap  and  sure  support.  The 
collars  should  be  made  a  little  crowning  on  the 
face  side,  and  then  they  will  not  break.  By  this 
method  the  cross  beams  may  all  be  whole  and 
much  stronger  than  when  framed  into  middle 
posts.  Then  they  will  sustain  all  lateral  press- 
ure, and  be  strong  enough  to  fully  compensate 
fir  lack  of  braces.  The  roof  will  be  very 
strongly  braced.  The  long  braces  under  the 
eaves  are  not  objectionable; — one  long  brace 
is  worth  two  short  ones,  in   our  opinion. 

I  have  seen  several  large  barns  trussed  up  in 
various  ways.  Some  have  worked  well ;  others 
have  failed  to  meet  the  expectation,  for  want  of 
proper  construction.  In  all,  so  far  as  I  know, 
both  frame  and  rods  have  been  used ;  that  is, 
they  have  been  framed  without  any  reference 
to  using  rods,  and  afterwards  they  were  applied, 
making  great  and  needless  expense  of  labor  and 
material,  and  the  necessity  of  splicing  either  the 
beams  or   posts  where  they  cross  each  other. 

The  illustrations  show  simple,  neat,  and  dur- 
able structures,  and  a  pleasing  style  of  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  widely  applicable.  Fig.  2  rep- 
resents a  section,  or  rather  the  different  modes 
of  supporting  the  different  sections,  iu  the  barn 


FEED  FLOOR 


lg.  1. — SECTION   OF  BARN. 

i  eferred  to  above,  now  having  the  posts  removed. 
The  right  hand  post  has  the  lower  part  removed 
in  front  of  the  cattle  ;  on  the  left  hand  side  the 
sill  is  secured  to  the  post  by  a  joint  bolt  run- 
ning up  into  the  post.  Fig.  1  represents  two 
ways  of  supporting  the  frame  of  common  barns 
when  built  new.  They  both  show  double  stable 
barns;  that  is,  on  the  first  floor  there  are  two 
stables  running  the  whole  length  on  either  side, 
and  a  feed  floor  in  the  middle.  On  the  next  loft 
is  a  hay  bay  on  each  side,  with  drive   floor  in 
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the  center.  This  is,  however,  not  the  most 
common  way  of  building,  but  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages, viz.  :  nearly  double  the  stable  room 
in  the  same  length,  and  a  feed  floor  always  in- 
tact, neat,  and  clean ;  on  the  next  loft  a  drive- 
way that  never  interferes  with  the  feed  floor, 
and  may  be  used  for  storage  most  of  the  year, 
if  desired;  then  the  convenience  of  throwing 
the  hay  down  on  a  level  with  the  floor  on  either 
side,  with  butvery  littlepitchingup  ;  and  finally, 
a  barn  of  40  feet  in  length  will  stable  more  cat- 
tle, and  store  more  hay,  than  one  in  the  last 
case,  60  feet  long — while  the  only  items  of  extra 
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cost  are  a  little  'wharfing  up'  at  one  end  for 
the  drive-way,  or  approach  to  the  barn-floor. 
Much  might  be  said  on  the  general  economy 
of  building  barns  to  save  expense,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  more  convenience.  Doubtless 
any  one  who  rightly  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
barn  cellar  can  readily  see  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  a  cellar  free  from  posts,  over  one  with 
two  rows  of  posts,  as  is  most  common,  or  the 
better  way  of  only  one  row  of  posts.  But  with 
one  row  of  posts  there  is  the  necessary  expense 
of  having  large  sills  under  the  common  ones, 
and  also  long  braces,  which  are  somewhat  in  the 
way ;  besides,  one  row  of  posts  fails  to  give  the 
frame  proper  and  even  support,  and  either  way 
will  cost  quite  as  much  as  if  supported  by  rods, 
etc.,  put  up  with  proper  architectural  skill. 
And  yet  allowing  that  it  would  cost  for  each 
post  five  to  ten  dollars  more  to  support,  it 
would  be  money  well  invested." 


Tim  Bunker  on  Real  Estate  in  the  White 
Oaks  and  Hookertown. 

'"Taint  worth  so  much  by  a  hundred  dollars 
as  'twas  eight  years  ago,  when  you  married  the 
widder,"  said  Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass  to 
Kier  Frink,  as  he  stopped  his  horse  to  blow  on 
Hookertown  street  yesterday. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Kier,  sticking  his  old  boot 
into  the  nigh  wheel  of  hi3  coal  cart,  for  a  rest. 
"  But  what's  a  poor  feller  to  du,  when  property 
is  all  the  while  fallin',  and  money  's  gettin'  more 
skase?   Ye  see,  when  I  fust  went  into  the  White 


Oaks  to  live,  coalin'  was  a  good  bizness,  and  a 
feller  had  a  chance  to  make  suthin'  extra  on 
swappin'  horses  and  pitchin'  quates.  But  neow 
every  body  is  so  poor  they  can't  pay  the  boot 
in  a  trade,  or  the  stakes,  when  they  git  beat  in 
quates.  Tell  ye  what  'tis,  Uncle  Jotham,  there 
aint  coppers  enulF  in  the  "White  Oaks  on  ordinary 
okashuns  to  buy  a  decent  glass  of  likker.  I'm 
gwine  to  sell  eout  airly,  and  come  onto  the  street 
to  live,  and  so  keep  from  comin'  onto  the  town." 
"Mighty  slim  chance  for  ye  here,"  said  Seth 
Twiggs,  hauling  out  a  tinfoil  package  from  hi3 
pocket,  and  thrusting  in  his  pipe  and  forefinger 
at  the  top.  "  Ye  seei 
the  widder's  eighty 
acres  wouldn't  buy  five 
here,  throwin'  in  the 
widder,  young  ones,  and 
all.  Property's  ris  here 
worse  than  emptins, 
the  last  ten  years." 
"  "Wal,  I  guess  the  old 
man  wont  hold  on  fur- 
ever,"  said  Kier,  look- 
ing up  the  hill,  where 
Jake  Frink  still  leads  a 
slipshod  life. 

"It's     poor     bizness 
waitin'  for  dead  men's 
Bhoes,"   said  Uncle  Jo- 
tham. "  Better  run  that 
coal    cart   oftener,  and 
swop  bosses  less.  Pitch- 
in'  quates  and  takin'  the 
yard  stakes   in    likker  don't 
pay  in    the   long  run. 
Land  aint  worth  much 
in   the  White   Oaks  or 
anywhere    else,    unless 
2||  you    work     it.      They 
"  work   the    land    down 
here  and  pretty  much 
everything   else.     Any 
thing,  or  anybody,  gets 
lick'd    that    lies    idle." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Kier,   "  I  remember  them 
lickiu's.     That's  what  started  me  off  to  the  wid- 
der's, where  things  went  easy." 

"And  folks  round  here  take  the  Agriculturist" 
chimed  in  Seth  Twiggs,  whose  pipe  by  this  time 
was  in  full  blast.  "  More'n  forty  copies  come 
to  the  Hookertown  post-offlee,  and  'taint  more'n 
twelve  year  ago  there  wa'nt  hut  three,  and  I  was 
the  fourth  man  that  took  it,  and  I  shouldn't  'ave 
done  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  woman.  Ye  see, 
she  offer'd  to  pay  for  it  if  I  couldn't.  She  laifd 
consumedly  when  I  set  up  readin'  on't  the 
fust  night  it  cum  till  smack  twelve  o'clock." 
"  A  pretty  state  of  things  we'll  have  here  in 
Hookertown  shortly !"  exclaimed  George  Wash- 
ington Tucker,  who  had  now  joined  the  party. 
"  What  with  your  Agriculturists,  and  old 
Bunker's  experiments,  and  everybody  aping 
him,  and  snappin'  up  every  bit  of  land  that 
comes  into  market,  there  wont  ho  any  chance 
for  a  poor  feller  to  live  in  town.  Rents  have 
more  than  doubled  in  five  years." 

"  Doubled  I"  exclaimed  Benjamin  Franklin 
Jones.  "  I've  got  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for 
my  place  this  year,  and  ten  years  ago  I  got  it 
for  twenty-five.  Some  say  it's  the  war,  and 
some  say  it's  short  crops.  But  that's  all  non- 
sense. Tim  Bunker  anil  the  paper  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  of  it.  Ye  see,  when  that 
salt  mash  was  reclaimed,  and  the  bottom  knock- 
ed out  of  that  horse-pond,  at  the  foot  of  Jake 
Frink's  hill,  everybody  took  to  drainin'  as  if 
their  everlasting  fortune  was  gwine  to  be  made 


right  off.  There  aint  a  swamp  anywhere  within 
five  mile  of  Hookertown  neow,  but  what  is  as 
dry  as  a  bone,  and  kivered  with  the  tallest  kind 
or  herd's  grass  or  corn.  Sich  a  hankerin'  arter 
land  I  never  expected  to  see.  Folks  aint  no 
plentier  than  they  used  to  be,  but  land  is  a  deal 
skaser,  and  growin'  more  so.  There's  no  kind 
of  a  deacent  chance  for  poor  folks   to  live." 

This  talk  of  rny  neighbors  shows  the  drift  of 
public  opinion  on  the  real  estate  question.  In 
some  communities  farming  lands  have  risen 
and  quadrupled  in  value  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  others,  they  are  worth  no  more  than 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  hardly  so 
much.  Jones  has  got  hold  of  the  philosophy  of 
it,  though  he  is  not  much  of  a  philosopher, 
where  his  own  affairs  are  concerned.  In  the 
White  Oaks,  and  places  of  that  kind,  land  is 
cheap  because  cheap  people  own  it,  who  think 
a  good  deal  more  of  shooting-matches,  horse- 
races, and  poor  whiskey,  than  they  do  of  farm- 
ing. As  Kier  Frink  says,  "  there  aint  a  man  of 
'em  but  would  sell  his  soul  for  a  chaw  of tabak- 
er."  Kier  is  a  little  disgusted  just  now,  and 
perhaps  the  statement  is  a  little  harsh.  But  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  land  isn't  worth  much 
unless  you  work  it,  and  get  something  out  of  it. 
If  it  bears  nothing  hut  wood,  cut  off  for  coal 
once  in  thirty  years,  everybody  presumes  that  is 
all  it  is  good  for.  Nobody  that  has  capital 
wants  horse  jockeys,  gamblers,  and  loafers,  for 
neighbors,  and  so  land  is  cheap  in  the  White 
Oaks.  Land  is  worth  any  sum  you  can  make 
it  pay  the  interest  on,  and  take  care  of  itself,  and 
it  isn't  worth  a  cent  more.  Some  is  dear 
at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  other  is  cheap  at  $400 
for  farming  purposes.  And  it  does  not  depend 
altogether  on  its  original  character.  Poor 
land  can  be  made  productive  by  right  treat- 
ment, and  pay  its  way  as  well  as  that  which 
is  good.  That  horse-pond  lot  was  poor  property 
for  Jake  Frink  at  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  He 
did  not  get  his  interest  from  it  at  that  price.  It 
certainly  is  worth  three  hundred  to  me,  aside 
from  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance,  which  it  al- 
ways was,  until  it  was  drained.  A  variety  of 
causes  have  made  land  dearer  about  Hooker- 
town. There  are  more  psople  and  of  course 
more  purchasers  of  homes.  The  place  has  felt 
the  effect  of  the  war,  and  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rencv,  which  makes  almost  every  thing  dearer. 
But  this  cause  has  affected  the  price  of  land  less 
than  most  other  property.  Improved  husbandry 
has  more  to  do  with  it  than  anything  else,  and 
in  this  matter  agricultural  societies,  papers,  and 
books,  have  had  their  influence.  A  good  farm- 
er put  down  in  any  community,  raises  the  price 
of  land  all  around  him.  If  he  gets  eighty  bush- 
els of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  makes  it  worth  three 
hundred  dollars,  his  neighbors  will  not  long  be 
content  with  twenty-five.  Big  crops  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  land.  They  tell  every  year 
upon  the  purse  of  the  owner,  and  when  he 
wants  to  add  to  his  acres,  and  comes  into  the 
market  to  buy  adjoining  land,  he  cannot  buy  at 
the  old  prices.  He  has  been  all  the  while  work- 
ing against  himself  as  a  purchaser,  and  raising 
the  price  of  his  neighbors'  farms.  Just  beyond 
Shadtown  there  is  a  big  plain,  where  any  quan- 
tity of  land  could  have  been  bought  twenty 
years  ago,  for  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 
It  was  difficult  for  farmers  to  get  rid  of  it,  even 
at  these  prices.  It  is  now  worth  an  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.-  A  fish  oil  factory  in  the  neigh- 
borhood made  cheap  manures,  and  started  a 
better  style  of  farming.  Here  in  Hookertown, 
we  have  not  only  cheap  fertilizers,  but  a  con- 
stantly increasing  class  of  reading  and  thinking 
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farmers,  who  are  all  the  while  putting  more 
brains  into  the  soil,  which  starts  crops  faster 
than  boay  fish.  Tiie  Farmers'  Club  is  active, 
ami  Deacon  Smith  and  Mr.  Spooncr  keep  talk- 
ing, ami  Beth  Twiggs  smokes  out  a  good  many 
errors  is  the  course  of  the  year.  The  draining 
and  the  manure,  and  the  new  tools  and  seeds, 
tell  their  own  story,  and,  as  Jones  says,  "  every- 
body has  a.hankering  arter  land."  Farms,  like 
putty,  has  ris.  The  Agriculturist  subscription 
list  has  ris  also,  from  one  to  forty,  and  real  es- 
tate agents,  if  they  were  fair,  would  vote  it  a 
medal.  Hoping  they  will  do  the  clean  thing,  I 
am,  Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 
Hookertown,  June  15,  186S. 

More  Turnips  Wanted. 


The  high  price  of  ruta-bagas  in  our  city  mar- 
kets, the  past  spring,  (two  dollars  a  bushel  at 
retail,)  shows  clearly  that  the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand.  Ruta-bagas  can  be  raised 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  round 
turnips,  as  a  stolen  crop,  for  less  than  ten  cents. 
Farmers  away  from  the  large  markets  pay  very 
little  attention  to  this  crop.  It  ought  to  have  a 
place  upon  every  farm  where  hogs  and  cattle  are 
kept,  without  reference  to  city  markets.  Of 
course,  if  turnips  go  up  to  75  cents  or  more  a 
bushel,  it  will  ordinarily  pa}'  better  to  sell  them 
than  to  consume  them  upon  the  farm.  But  if 
prices  are  low,  the  farmer  always  has  a  good 
market  at  home.  Most  of  the  turnips  raised  in 
England  are  turned  into  beef,  mutton,  and  wool, 
before  they  are  sold.  Our  climate  is  not  quite 
so  favorable  as  the  English  for  this  crop,  but  we 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  growing  sat- 
isfactory crops  of  all  the  varieties  of  turnips. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  nourishing  as  the  potato, 
but  the  yield  is  four  or  five  times  greater.  They 
are  valuable  to  feed  to  milch  cows  along  with 
bay,  Indian  meal,  and  oil  cake,  good  for  fatten- 
ing bullocks  and  swine,  and  exceedingly  profit- 
able for  sheep,  whether  one  is  making  mutton 
or  wool,  or  raising  lambs.  We  have  found 
them  valuable  for  home  consumption,  and  do 
not  like  to  be  without  them,  even  when  we  have 
plenty  of  beets  and  carrots.  The  old  method,  in- 
herited from  our  English  ancestors,  no  doubt, 
was  to  yard  sheep  at  night  for  several  weeks 
upon  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  sown  to  this 
prop.  Just  before  the  25th  of  July  the  ground 
was  plowed  and  harrowed  very  thoroughly,  and 
sown  with  wood  ashes.  The  turnip  seed  was 
sown  broadcast,  and  put  in  with  a  garden  rake, 
or  bush  harrow.  The  crop  had  no  cultivation, 
and  yielded  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  soil  usually  selected 
was  a  sod  or  a  fresh  clearing.  Upon  new 
ground,  the  turnip  is  usually  of  fine  quality,  and 
the  yield  large.  The  yarding  of  sheep  is  a 
good  preparation  of  the  soil,  but  the  broadcast 
sowing  is  discarded  by  the  best  farmers.  No 
crop  pays  belter  for  sowing  in  drills,  for  thin- 
ning, and  for  frequent  cultivation,  until  the 
leaves  are  in  the  way  of  the  cultivator.  The 
drills  should  be  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety  sown, 
and  the  object  for  which  they  are  raised,  with 
sufficient  space  left  between  the  roots  for  hoeing. 
Some  of  the  strap-leafed  varieties  make  short 
leaves,  and  the  "Cow-horn"  grows  quite  high 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  long  tap-root.  These 
may  be  set  in  the  thickest  drills,  ami  quite  close 
together  in  the  drill.  Though  the  hoe  is  quite 
necessary  in  the  first  weeding  of  the  crop,  nearly 
nil  the  cultivation  may  be  done  with  the  harrow 


and  cultivator,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  use  horse- 
power as  much  as  possible.  This  is  essential  to 
cheap  turnips.  After  the  leaves  cover  the 
ground,  the  crop  may  be  "laid  by."  The  ruta- 
baga is  much  more  solid  than  the  common  white 
turnip,  and  requires  a  longer  time  to  grow, 
and  a  richer  soil.  It  is  frequently  sown  in 
June,  but  the  first  week  in  July  is  early  enough, 
on  warm,  loamy  soils,  especially  if  the  crop  is 
raised  for  food.  This  turnip  is  frequently 
grown  upon  ridges,  and  the  manure  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  ridge,  and  covered  with 
the  plow.  By  the  sea-shore  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  use  rock-weed,  freshly  gathered,  for 
this  crop,  bony  fish,  or  the  refuse  after  the  oil 
is  pressed  out.  Fish  guano  and  superphosphate 
of  lime  are  among  the  best  manures  for  turnips, 
whether  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  or 
directly  to  the  ridges.  500  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  the  superphosphate  or  a  half  ton  of  the 
guano  will  be  a  good  dressing.  If  the  ruta- 
bagas are  raised  for  market,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  too  large.  Roots  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter  sell  much  more  readily 
than  those  of  twice  the  size.  They  are  easily  kept 
in  pits,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  straw  and  earth.  The  strap-leafed 
turnips  are  raised  at  very  small  cost,  by  sowing 
among  corn  at  the  last  cultivating, — say  the  first 
week  in  August.  If  the  corn  is  cut  up  by  the  roots 
early  in  September,  the  turnips  have  the  ground 
the  rest  of  the  season,  and  frequently  make  400 
or  500  bushels  to  the  acre  on  good  soil.  Let  us 
have  cheap  turnips  this  year. 


Haytng  in  "  Catching  Weather." — Last 
year  the  weather  was  characterized  as  "  catch- 
ing,"— and  from  the  beginning  one  would  think 
this  year  had  caught  something,  for  it  has  been 
as  showery  and  drizzly  as  the  last  along  the 
sea-board.  Almost  auybody  can  make  hay 
when  the  sun  shines,  but  the  problem  may  be 
presented  to  make  hay  when  it  does  not  shine. 
With  the  mowing  machine,  the  tedder,  horse- 
rakes,  and  hay  caps,  an  active  man  of  fair  judg- 
ment may  succeed,  with  a  mere  modicum  of 
the  direct  heat  of  the  suu.  The  principle  is, 
continuous  drying.  The  lack  of  sunshine  must 
be  made  up  by  stirring,  if  the  atmosphere  is  a 
drying  one,  and  here  a  good  tedder  will  be  found 
most  useful.  Long  exposure  of  clover  to  the 
hot  sun  is  ruiuous;  the  heads  and  leaves  will 
fall  off,  and  these  constitute  the  best  part.  Grass 
containing  clover  should  be  dried  rapidly  until 
thoroughly  wilted,  and  while  still  green  and 
hot,  cocked  up.  If  it  has  a  little  sunshine 
when  first  cut,  it  will  cure  in  ordinary  catch- 
ing weather  in  the  cocks,  covered  with  hay 
caps,  provided  it  can  be  opened  out  and 
shaken  up  now  and  then.  The  hay  will  be 
surprisingly  green  and  good,  and  it  will  not 
require  much  labor  to  make  hay  in  this  way. 
«  i         »»—     — ►— 

On  His  Last   Legs.— {.See  next  page.) 


The  City  of  New  York  offers  a  market  for  al- 
most every  thing,  from  the  glittering  gems  that 
dazzle  the  eye  in  the  show  cases,  to  the  misera- 
ble rags  that  the  squalid  poor  cast  off,  and  the 
more  abject  still  pick  from  the  gutters;  even  the 
street  sweepings  bring  money.  If  the  fame 
of  some  wonderful  exploit  on  the  turf  or  trot- 
ting course  makes  a  horse  valuable,  here  he 
finds  a  buyer,  and  $5,000  or  $30,000  will  not 
long  stand  between  the  fancier  and  the  object 
of  his  ambition.  From  such  transactions  as 
these,  the  trade  in  horse  flesh  drops  off  rapidly 


until  we  reach  the  more  modest  figures  of  $500 
to  $1,000  for  good  animals  or  for  pairs  of 
horses,  and  comparatively  few  are  sold  even  at 
these  figures,  the  majority  of  sound  horses  sell- 
ing at  perhaps  $150  to  $200  apiece,  or  $300  to 
$500  per  pair.  Still  there  is  ever  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  horses,  no  matter  how  crippled  and 
broken-down.  It  is  this  trade  which  brings  out 
that  phase  of  human  nature  which  renders  horse 
dealing,  as  a  profession,  of  such  disrepute.  In 
fact,  the  rarest  development  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  this  calling  seems  to  elicit, 
is  to  be  found  where  the  very  poorest  class- 
es of  horses  are  brought  for  sale.  Our  artist 
was  so  struck  with  the  scenes  and  the  surround- 
ings of  an  up-town  horse  market,  that  he 
quietly  employed  his  pencil  in  portraying  them. 
They  have  a  little  the  air  of  caricatures,  but  this 
is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  vividly 
presenting  the  reality.  The  auctioneer  and  his 
associates  who  manage  the  thing  would  feel 
greatly  incensed  should  we  impute  to  them  other 
than  the  most  high-toned  sense  of  honor  in  their 
way, — and  we  do  not.  We  owe  them  thanks 
for  the  opportunity  we  have  of  exhibiting  this 
interesting  stage  of  horse  life.  The  pampered 
pet,  the  pride  of  the  park  drive,  the  faithful  ser- 
vant and  drudge,  has  served  man)-  masters,  and 
a  broken-winded,  spavined,  knock-kneed  crip- 
ple, be  is  brought  once  more  to  the  auction 
block.  He  has  passed  through  12  to  20  years 
of  varying  and  eventful  scenes.  Soon  will  fol- 
low the  last — the  drop-scene.  Now  for  the  last 
time  he  passes  under  the  red  flag,  and  "going 
— gone — "  is  enforced  by  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer, and  followed  by  a  change  of  masters. 
'  The  central  group  needs  no  further  explana- 
tion. No.  2  represents  the  test  applied  to  cart- 
horses. The  wheels  of  a  truck  being  blocked, 
it  is  loaded  with  men  and  dragged  up  and  down 
the  sandy  way.  No.  3,  an  animal  with  a  fine 
Roman  cast  of  countenance,  not  recently  shod, 
nor  suffering  from  too  high  feed,  comes  up,  going 
a  little  lame.  "  There's  nothin'  the  matter  o' 
this  boss,  Mister,  but  a  werry  slight  blemish  on 
his  nigh  fore-leg;  otherwise  he's  a  perfec'  boss." 
No.  4.  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  splendid  animal 
for  the  saddle,  and  no  doubt  a  good  feeder."  Any 
one  who  doesn't  believe  it  is  at  liberty  to  offer 
him  a  peck  of  oats.  We  suppose  No.  7  must 
exhibit  unmistakable  marks  of  having  seen  bet- 
ter days,  for  the  word  comes  from  the  staud, 
"  Gem'en,  this  'ere  Shetland  belonged  to  a  young 
lady  on  5th  Ah-vuer,  and  she  sold  him  'cause 
she  was  goin'  to  You-rope."  No.  8  is  announced 
as  "  a  good  stepper,"  and  exhibits  his  accom- 
plishments to  the  slight  inconvenience  of  by- 
standers. The  public  appeal  having  failed  to 
bring  the  desired  response,  or  as  a  personal  fa- 
vor, No.  9  is  offered  at  private  sale,  and  at  a 
bargain.  "  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  Mister,  thero 
is  one  great  beauty  about  that  boss — an  that  is, 
lie's  all  together.'1''  The  portraits  already  given 
would  be  incomplete  without  those  on  either 
side  of  the  central  picture,  Nos.  5  and  0. 

The  poor  horse  endures  this  old  age  of  suffer- 
ing and  toil  because  his  value  is  solely  in  his 
labor.  In  Europe,  the  societies  for  preventing 
cruelly  to  animals  have  for  years  been  endeav- 
oring to  remedy  this  evil,  by  encouraging  the 
consumption  of  horse  flesh  as  food.  This  is 
now  so  far  on  the  increase  in  some  European 
cities,  that  it  really  seems  as  if  there  might  be  a 
market  for  the  flesh  of  old  horses.  It  is  said 
that  old,  well-fattened  animals  are  much  ten- 
derer and  better  than  young  ones,  and  there 
is  really  no  reason,  except  in  our  prejudices, 
why  we  who  eat  swine   might  not  eat  horses. 
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Beautiful   "Foliage  Plants."— Begonias. 

The  old  Begonia  fuchaiokhs  andi?.  incarnata 
have  long  been  prized  by  cultivators  for  their 
flowers,  and  they  still  remain  among  the  favor- 
ite tenants  of  the  green-house.  It  is  com- 
paratively recently  that  a  set  has  been  in- 
troduced, -which  are  valued  more  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  than  that  of  their 
flowers.  The  first  notable  one  of  this  kind 
was  Begonia  Rex,  with  its  enormous  leaves 
of  rich  green,  with  a  broad  silver  zone. 
One  of  the  first  plants  of  this  sent  to  this 
country  came, from  Kewto  Cambridge,  and 
we  well  recollect  the  pride  with  which 
Doct.  Gray  placed  the  plant  in  a  proper 
light,  to  show  its  beauty,  and  our  astonish- 
ment that  a  leaf  could  be  so  charming. 
Greater  was  our  astonishment  to  find  that 
this  plant  could  be  propagated  from  the 
leaf,  and  that  from  a  leaf  planted  in  a  pot 
a  dozen  plants  would  spring  up.  But  all 
this  was  years  ago;  now  leaf  propagation  is 
a  common  thing,  and  Begonia  Bex — then  so 
rare  and  so  wonderful  to  us — we  have  seen 
cut  out  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  green- 
houses by  the  armful  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way.  Since  then  the  reign  of  Bex  has  been 
contested  by  many  others ;  new  species 
have  turned  up,  seedlings  and  hybrids  have 
been  obtained,  until  it  would  take  a  long 
list  to  catalogue  all  the  fine  Begonias.  The 
shape  of  the  leaves — they  being  unequal 
sided — is  quaint  in  all;  in  some,  the  leaf 
stalk  and  under  side  of  the  leaf  are  clothed 
with  long  hairs,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
a  beautiful  crimson  plush;  in  others,  the  colors 
of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  are  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, often  like  the  richest  satin,  and  again  pre- 
senting a  metallic  appearance  that  is  really 
charming.  Messrs.  Olm  Bros.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  imported  a  lot  of  the  finer  sorts  last  year, 
and  sent  us  specimens  of  the  leaves.  "Where 
all  were  so  beautiful  it 
was  difficult  to  choose, 
but  we  selected  two  that 
we  thought  best  adapt- 
ed for  illustration,  and 
we  think  that  our  artists 
have  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing an  idea,  as  well  as 
can  be  done  in  black 
and  white,  of  these  two 
varieties.  Though  chief- 
ly seen  in  green-houses, 
these  finer  Begonias  arc 
admirably  adapted  to 
out-door  decoration, and 
did  florists  properly  put 
them  forward  they 
would  soon  take  a  high 
rank  among  what  are 
absurdly  called  "  foliage 
plants."  For  banging 
baskets,  rustic  vases  and 
stands,  they  are  most 
admirable,  and  were 
they  cheap  enough,  as 
they  might  easily  be, 
they  would  come  in  play 
for  decorative  beds  up- 
on the  lawn.     Of  course 

they  are  not  at  all  hardy,  and  neither  is  Co- 
leus  and  others  of  our  ornamental  plants, 
though  one  species,  Begonia  discolor,  usually 
stands  the  winter  in  France,  and  doubtless  many 
of  these  fine  sorts,  when  tested,  will  be  found 
to  winter  in  an  apartment  where  they  can  be 


kept  from  freezing.  The  Begonias  do  best  in 
a  rather  substantial  soil  which  contains  a  good 
share  of  vegetable  matter.  The  name  was  given 
in  honor  of  Michel  Begou,  a  patron  of  botany, 
who  lived    in  France   in    the    17th    century. 


BEGONIA  riCTURATA. 

Paths    in  Public  and    Private   Grounds. 

The  old  gravel  walk  has  had  its  clay.  The 
scuffling,  raking,  dressing,  rolling,  weeding, 
and  other  matters  of  care,  are  to  be  avoided,  if 
possible.  A  good  gravel  for  making  walks  is 
only  to  be  found  here   and  there,  and  in  the 


Fig.  3. — BEGONIA—  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

majority  of  cases  a  walk  instead  of  being  a 
pleasure  is  a  nuisance.  Some  years  ago  we 
published  an  account  of  the  experience  of  a 
friend  in  making  walks  with  gas  tar  and  sand. 
Some  combination  of  this  kind  is  destined  to 
supersede  gravel.    It  is  permanent  when  once 


put  down,  it  does  not  allow  the  growth  of 
any  weeds,  and  requires  no  fussing.  There  is 
an  elasticity  about  a  path  of  this  kind  that 
makes  it  especially  pleasant  to  walk  upon. 
There  is  an  asphalt  walk  across  City  Hall 
Park,  and  in  crossing  from  our  old  office  to 
our  new  one,  we  prefer  to  go  a  little  out  of 
our  way  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  walk. 
Thousands  of  people  traverse  it  daily,  and 
it  retains  its  shape  without  losing  its  elas- 
ticity. ■  It  was  put  down  with  a  layer  of 
coarse  gravel  and  tar,  then  coal  ashes,  and 
upon  the  top  a  layer  of  fine  gravel  or 
coarse  sand.  The  friend  above  alluded  to 
simply  grades  his  walks,  flows  them  with 
gas  tar,  and  then  puts  on  all  the  sand  that 
will  stick.  In  a  few  days  the  walk  may  be 
used.  Paths  of  tar,  etc.,  have  been  tried 
in  Central  Park,  and  the  Controller,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Green,  in  his  recent  admirable  report 
says — cautiously,  it  is  true — as  follows: 
"  Several  pieces  of  walk  have  been  laid  in 
the  Park  during  the  fall,  with  a  composition 
of  tar,  gravel,  and  cement,  coal  tar  having 
been  first  used,  and  subsequently  the  or- 
dinary tar  of  commerce.  The  appearance, 
when  properly  mixed  and  laid,  is  thus  far 
the  most  satisfactory  of  anything  that  has 
yet  been  tried :  it  is  readily  formed  and 
shaped  to  meet  the  various  conditions  of 
the  ground  through  which  it  is  laid — it  is 
compact  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon — it  is 
claimed  to  be  free  from  dust,  and  that  it  is 
not  so  materially  affected  by  the  heat  or 
cold  as  to  diminish  its  practical  usefulness. 
It  is  not  intended  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  combination  of  material. 
If  experience  proves  that  it  answers  all  that 
is  promised,  it  will  be  very  serviceable  in 
all  places  where  walks  of  a  rural  character 
are  desired,  especially  on  those  which,  from  the 
steepness  of  the  acclivity,  are  liable  to  wash." 
Now,  we  have  thus  replied  to  many  letters, 
and  told  all  we  know 
about  walks  of  this 
kind.  "We  cannot  find 
that  there  is  any  exact 
formula  for  making 
them.  Doubtless  gas- 
tar  with  sand,  cement, 
coal  ashes,  gravel,  or 
any  similar  substance, 
will  harden  into  a  good 
walk.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  any  expe- 
rience in  this  matter 
that  will  benefit  others, 
we  hope  they  will 
kindly  communicate  it. 

A  Long  Sleep  op  a 
Plant. — The  following 
remarkable  case  of  sus- 
pended animation  in  a 
tree  is  recorded  by 
Shirley  Hibbard  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine, 
(London),  as  having  oc- 
curred under  his  obser- 
vation. A  large  bay-tree 
having  been  injured  by 
the  winter  of  1860-61, 
was  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  the  stump  was 
not  removed.  No  signs  of  vegetation  were 
visible  until  the  present  spring,  (1868),  when, 
after  remaining  dormant  for  seven  years,  new- 
shoots  appeared  from  the  roots.  We  have  known 
plants  to  remain  in  this  way  for  a  year  only. 
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The  Grape  Vine— How  it  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  it— 6&  Article. 


Almost  every  yard  or  garden  in  the  suburbs 
of  our  cities  and  towns  has  a  grape  vine,  if  no 
other  fruit-bearing  plant,  and  every  year  thou- 
sands of  vines  are  planted  on  this  small  scale, 
one  or  two  in  a  place.  Amateur  gardeners  are 
impatient,  and  will  start  with  large  plants,  and 
we  have  seen  this  spring  numbers  of  men  taking 
home  vines  that  were  fit  only  for  the  brush  heap. 
These  vines  are  set,  and  a  jobbing  gardener 
comes  each  spring  to  "  prune."  The  man  is 
paid  to  prune,  and  is,  of  course,  bound  to  cut 
something,  which  he  does  without  any  definite 
notiou  of  what  he  is  doing.  The  result  is  that 
in  a  few  years  the  vine  is  mainly  a  mass  of  old 
and  useless  stems, 
and  the  owner 
likely  sends  a  note 
to  the  Agricultu- 
rist to  ask  what 
he  shall  do  with 
it.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent such  mis- 
takes as  these  that 
we  have  written 
a  series  of  articles, 
which  are  not  in- 
tended for  viue- 
yardists,  but  for 
those  who  have  no 
knowledge  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  planting  and  growing  vines. 
The  methods  of  training  already  described,  as 
well  as  others  to  be  presented,  are  all  suited  to 
garden  culture.  Circumstances  vary  much  in  dif- 
ferent gardens,  and  it  is  not  always  practicable 
for  one  who  would  like  to  grow  a  vine  on  the 
Horizontal-Arm  plan,  to  follow  the  directions 
that  have  been  given.  It  often  occurs  that  a 
trellis  upon  a  house  or  fence  must  be  several 
feet  above  the  ground,  in  which  case  the  arm  or 
arms  must  be  started  high  up  on  the  stem,  in- 
stead of  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  ground. 
This  will  be  further  illustrated  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  of  covering  screens  and  arbors. 
A  modification  of  Horizontal-Arm  training, 
called  Guyot's  Sj'stein,  is  much  liked  by  some 
good  cultivators,  while  others  do  not  approve 
of  it.  The  system,  like  that  described  last 
month,  requires  a  vine  with  two  good  canes  to 
start  with  ;  one  of  these  canes  is  pruned  to  two 
buds,  and  the  other  is  cut  off  at  the  leugth  of 
two  feet,  and  laid  down  as  a  horizontal  arm. 
From  the  arm  upright  shoots  are  trained  for 
fruiting,  and  stopped  when  about  two  feet  high, 
as  already  explained.  The  shoots  from  the  two 
buds  are  trained  upright  and  allowed  to  grow 
about  five  feet  high,  when  they  are  pinched. 
Tiie  laterals  are  kept  pinched,  and  every  pains 
taken  to  secure  strong  canes.  The  vine  in  au- 
tumn will  present  the  appearance  given  in  fig- 
ure 15.  In  pruning  a  vine  like  this  the  horizon- 
tal arm  is  cut  airay  entirely,  and  the  lower  of 
the  two  upright  canes  bent  down  to  replace  it: 
this  cane  is  to  be  cut  of  the  proper  length,  which 
the  second  year  may  be  four  feet,  and  the  other 
upright  cane  cut  back  to  two  buds.  In  this 
system  we  have  one  horizontal  arm,  which  is 
renewed  each  year  from  an  upright  cane  grown 
for  the  purpose.  This  plan,  of  which  a  mere 
outline  is  given,  is  fully  elaborated  in  Mr.  Peter 
B.  Mead's  work  on  Grape  Culture,  from  which 
the  above  illustration  is  borrowed.  In  some 
vineyards  started  on  the  Horizontal-Arm  sys- 
tem, we  have  seen  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
it  and  other  plans  carried  out,  until  it  became 


nearly  the  old  Alternate-Renewal  system.  In- 
stead of  pruning  the  upright  canes  on  the  arm 
back  to  two  buds,  (see  last  month),  a  portion  of 
them  are  pruned  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
their  strength,  and  two,  three,  or  more  feet  left. 
Tiie  nest  season  these  canes  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce fruiting  shoots  along  their  whole  length. 
This  breaks  up  the  system,  as  in  cutting  back 
these  canes  after  they  have  fruited,  there  is  no 
certainty  of  finding  a  bud  to  cut  to,  to  renew  the 
cane.  We  have  given  in  these  articles  only 
the  principal  modifications  of  which  the  Hori- 
zontal-Arm is  susceptible,  and  must  leave  it  to 
notice  other  and  different  methods  of  training. 
A  word  on  the  care  of  vines  during  the  pres- 
ent month.  Cultivation  must  be  followed,  and 
the  soil  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  hand  or  horse- 
power. Keep  the  laterals  in  check,  as  already 
described  in  April.  This  operation,  so  often 
neglected,  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  a  strong  cane  for  future  operations.  Mildew, 
if  it  appears,  is  most  successfully  treated  with 
sulphur,  which  should  be  blown  upon  the  vines, 
especially  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
by  means  of  a  bellows  made  for  the  purpose. 
Remove  the  larger  insects  by  band-picking. 
An  insect  will  often  take  off  the  end  of  a  grow- 
ing shoot  as  neatly  as  if  it  were  pinched.  When 
this  occurs,  allow  the  upper  lateral  to  grow  and 
prolong  the  shoot,  or  remove  it  altogether,  and 
allow  the  upper  bud,  which  would  have  other- 
wise remained  dormant  until  next  year,  to  start. 


A  New  Carriage  Gate. 

A  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  upper  part  of 
X.  Y.  City  has  contrived  a  carriage  gate  which 
answers  his  peculiar  requirements,  and  think- 
ing it  may  be  of  some  use  to  others,  we  give  an 
illustration  and  description  of  it.  It  would  ob- 
struct the  sidewalk  to  have  the  gate  swing  out- 
ward, and  as  the  ground  immediately  within  the 
entrance  rises,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
have  it  open  inward,  without  making  consider- 
able excavation;  so  in  this  dilemma  he  arranged 
it  to  slide.  The  gate  is  made  all  in  one  piece, 
well  braced,  and  like  a  section  of  picket  fence. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  the 
grounds,  and  shows  the  gate  partly  open.  The 
gate-way  is  represented  as   closed  by  a  well- 


ing back.     The  opening  can  all  be  done  with- 
out  moving  from   one   spot.     The  bar,  when 
closed,  rests  upon  a  post  placed  to  receive   it. 
—• —     -»— . —. 

The  Treatment  of  "Bedding  Plants." 


By  "bedding  plants"  we  mean  those  tender 
things  that  are  put  out  for  the  effect  they  will 
produce  in  summer.  Among  these  we  include 
those  valued  for  their  flowers,  like  the  Verbenas, 
as  well  as  those,  which,  like  the  variegated  Pe- 
largoniums, Cinerarias,  and  Coleus,  are  grown 
for  their  foliage  only.  Many  think  that  when 
they  have  set  out  these  plants  they  have  done 
their  duty  by  them.  This  leads  to  bad  effects, 
and  we  see  miserable  attempts  at  bedding.  Ver- 
benas, Ageratums,  and  all  the  flowering  ones, 
need  pegging  down,  and  constant  care  to  make 
them  show  their  best.  A  daily  attention  is  re- 
quired, and  one  who  wishes  to  make  a  show  with 
these  plants  should  keep  them  in  good  trim. 
Each  branch,  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  be 
blown  about,  should  be  held  in  place  by  some 
kind  of  a  "peg."  A  willow  twig  bent  like  a 
hair-pin  is  as  good  as  anything  we  have  tried 
for  the  purpose.  The  "foliage  plants"  gen- 
erally grow  lanky  and  make  anything  but  a  de- 
sirable show,  all  for  the  want  of  the  knife.  Cut 
back  freely  all  the  kinds  that  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  bush  out.  Tolerate  no  Pelargoniums 
(or  Geraniums,  as  some  will  call  them)  on  stilts. 
Cut  back  the  Coleus,  and  make  it  grow  broad 
rather  than  tall.  Cinerarias  and  Centaureas 
are  disposed  to  run  to  flowers — cut  them  back. 
Keep  all  bedding  plants  under  control.  If  they 
are  in  a  bed  upon  the  lawn,  cut  those  upon  the 
edge  of  the  bed  back  so  that  the  plauts  near  the 
center  will  have  a  fair  show.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  using  the  knife  freely  upon   any  of  them. 


The  Effect  of  the  Graft  upon  the  Stock- 
Graft  Hybrids. 


CARRIAGE  GATE. 


braced  bar,  which  is  arranged  to  swing  open 
towards  the  inside;  upon  the  top  of  this  bar  is  a 
rail  upon  which  the  gate  moves  by  rollers,  after 
the  manner  of  a  sliding  barn  door.  A  piece  of 
scantling  supported  by  posts,  and  bearing  a  rail, 
is  placed  to  receive  the  gate  when  open.  This 
gate  is  very  easily  opened.  It  is  rolled  away  from 
the  gate-way  and  the  bar  is  pushed  open — the 
bar  being  so  hung  that  it  will  require  no  fasten- 


It  has  been  accepted  as  a  law  by  horticultur- 
ists, that  the  graft  produces  no  effect  upon  the 
stock  into  which  it  is  inserted,  other  than,  it 
may  be,  to  communicate  disease.  A  number  of 
cases  have  been  from  time  to  time  observed 
which  would  go  to  show  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  In  May 
18G7,  Meelian  gave  in  the 
Gardeners'  Monthly  an  ac- 
count, with  an  illustration, 
of  a  pear  which  had  been 
grafted  upon  a  Mountain 
Ash — which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  an  Ash  but  a  kind 
of  Pear.  It  is  a  well-at- 
tested fact,  that  seven 
inches  below  the  junction 
of  the  two,  a  pear  shoot 
appeared  upon  the  Moun- 
tain Ash  stock.  Mr.  Dar- 
win, in  his  recent  work  on 
the  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants,  has  brought 
together  a  number  of  facts 
of  similar  import.  An- 
other curious  point  upon  which  Mr.  Darwin 
in  this  work  furnishes  strong  evidence,  is  the 
production  of  graft  hybrids.  By  this  is  meant 
the  commingling  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  stock 
in  the  graft,  manifested  in  flowers  and  fruit  in- 
termediate in  character  between  the  two,  after 
the  manner  of  hybrids  produced  from  seeds  re- 
sulting from  fertilization  with  foreign  pollen. 
Adams'  Laburnum,  it  is  pretty  well  established, 
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originated  in  a  shoot  from  a  common  Labur- 
num, with  yellow  flowers,  into  which  the  Pur- 
ple Laburnum  had  been  grafted.  The  same  tree 
produces  flowers  intermediate  between  the  two 
sorts,  and  those  also  which  have  reverted  to 
one  or  the  other  parent  form.  One  cluster  will 
hear  both  yellow  and  purple  flowers,  and  a  sin- 
gle flower  has  been  seen  divided  into  halves, 
one  half  being  purple  and  the  other  yellow. 
Instances  are  recorded  in  which  blue  and  red 
hyacinth  bulbs  had  been  cut  in  two,  and  the 
halves  of  the  blue  and  red  grew  together  and  pro- 
duced a  united  stem  with  flowers  of  two  colors 
on  opposite  sides,  and  not  only  this,  but  flowers 
in  which  the  two  colors  were  blended  together. 
Red  and  blue  potatoes  have  had  their  eyes 
grafted  reciprocally  into  one  another,  and  some 
of  the  tubers  resulting  from  the  plants  thus 
produced,  showed  indications  of  a  cross.  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  cite  the  case  of  our  sweet  and 
sour  apple,  but  does  that  of  a  French  variety 
still  more  striking.  Mr.  Barry  long  ago  sug- 
gested that  our  much-talked-of  sweet  and  sour 
apple  was  a  graft  hybrid.  We  thus  briefly 
allude  to  this  interesting  subject,  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  cases  that  bear  upon  the  point.  Isolated 
facts  that  in  themselves  seem  to  have  but  little 
importance,  when  collected  and  classified  as 
they  are  in  this  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  often  tend  to  give 
us    new    views    of    the    workings  of   nature. 


Sticks,  Strings,  and  Wires. 


Our  Pennsylvania  friend  will  say  that  sticks 
and  strings  in  the  garden  arc  "  agiu'  nater."  Of 
course  the}-  are — and  so  is  all  gardening.  If 
one  attempts  anything  at  ornamental  garden- 
ing, if  it  be  only  one  plant  in  the  front  yard,  we 
wish  him  to  do  it  well.  If  it  be  only  a  Morning 
Glory  against  the  house,  let  him  give  it  a  good 
strong  string  to  run  upon. Atteutiou  to  or  neglect 
of  sticks  and  strings  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  well-kept  place  and  a  shabby  one. 
A  slight  support  will  often  make  a  plant  show 
at  its  best,  while  the  same  plant  if  left  to  be 
whipped  about  by  the  winds  and  beaten  clown 
by  the  rains  would  be  a  nuisance.  Do  not  let 
these  artificial  aids  be  conspicuous.  The  stores 
have  green  sticks  with  white  tops  for  Dahlias 
and  such  plants.  Sticks  like  these  are  an  abom- 
ination. So  are  I  ho  complicated  trellises  which 
come  to  New  York  by  the  cart-load.  Where 
supports  are  to  be  used,  keep  them  out  of  sight ; 
common  sticks  with  the  hark  on  are  as  unob- 
trusive as  anything,  hut  if  sawed  stuff  must  be 
used,  paint  it  of  some  drab  or  brown  color. 
Painting  of  these  sticks  is  easily  done.  Get  the 
painter  to  mix  a  lot  of  thin  paint;  then  have 
the  tinman  make  a  cylinder  as  long  as  the  stick 
to  be  painted — a  sort  of  stove  pipe  with  a  bot- 
tom to  it — put  the  paint  into  the  cylinder,  and 
dip  the  sticks.  The  painting  can  thus  he  done 
with  great  rapidity  and  better  than  with  a  brush. 
As  to  strings,  a  great  variety  of  material  may  he 
used.  Don't  let  it  be  too  strong,  only  have  some- 
thing always  at  hand,  even  if  it  be  the  ravel- 
lings  of  an  old  stocking.  A  straggling  plant, 
or  lot  of  plants,  can  often  be  made  comely  by 
simply  drawing  a  string  around  them.  We  like 
to  have  small  galvanized  wire  handy,  and  find 
it  of  essential  service  in  the  garden.  Crinoline 
is  no  respecter  of  plants,  and  where  there  is  a 
travelled  path  near  a  border  the  plants  are  likely 
to  get  the  worst  of  it.  We  stretch  a  wire  about 
a  foot  above  the  surface  along  the  edges  of  the 
border,  auddefy  crinoline  todo  its  worst.  Wire 
of  this  kind  comes  in  nicely  for  all  sorts  of 


climbers;  it  is  cheap,  and  much  more  permanent 
than  strings,  which  are  always  too  tight  or  too 
slack.  For  general  tying  we  have  found  nothing 
better  than  a  good,  soft,  cotton  twine — not  the 
grocer's  article,  which  is  more  starch  than  cot- 
ton, but  a  well-made,  honest,  pure  cotton  twine. 


Have  You  Any  Chrysanthemums  ? 

If  any  one  who  has  a  garden  has  no  Chry- 
santhemums we  advise  him  to  get  some  at  once. 
It  is  not  too  late,  and  any  florist  will  give  him  a 
set  at  a  small  cost.  Put  them  out  and  then  give 
them  good  cultivation.  Because  they  only 
bloom  when  everything  else  has  done  they  are 
too  often  neglected.  We  appreciate  them  when 
in  flower — flowering  after  the  hard  frosts  have 
killed  all  the  tender  plants — but  we  do  not  always 
think  in  time  that  it  is  the  summer  care  that 
gives  us  this  autumn  harvest  of  bloom.  How 
glorious  they  are  in  the  November  days,  bring- 
ing back  memories  of  summer  I  Let  us,  then, 
now  prepare  for  this  enjoyment.  The  first 
thing  to  do  with  a  Chrysanthemum,  after  it  has 
fairly  started,  is  to  snub  it.  Remorselessly  pinch 
off  its  top,  and  it  will  give  thanks  for  the  treat- 
ment by  throwing  out  a  dozen  side  branches  ; 
pinch  these  again,  and  again,  until  a  compact 
bush  is  obtained.  It  will  seem  hard  to  the  inex- 
perienced to  do  this,  but  in  autumn  he  will  be 
rewarded  by  such  a  profusion  of  flowers  that 
lie  will  regret  that  he  did  not  pinch  a  little 
more.  We  are  now  speaking  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums out  of  doors  and  iu  common  gardens ; 
those  who  make  show  plants  for  the  exhibitions 
grow  but  one  or  few  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  aim 
at  a  different  object.  We  go  in  for  a  perfect 
blaze  of  flowers,  without  regard  to  the  perfection 
of  individual  ones.  Give  the  sun  of  Indian 
summer  something  to  reflect  its  own  rich  light 
— therefore  let  us  have  more  Chrysanthemums. 

»-. HI      —m 

A  Word  About  Budding. 

We  have  probably  a  dozen  or  twenty  letters 
asking  us  how  to  bud.  Some  might  consider  it 
an  annoyance  to  be  asked  to  repeat,  year  after 
year,  the  very  elementary  things  of  horticulture. 
We  do  not.  The  Agriculturist  is  for  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  what  its  readers  ask  for  they 
shall  have — so  far  as  we  are  able  to  supply  it. 
— Now  about  budding.  If  our  correspondents 
could  go  and  see  a  nurseryman  put  iu  one  bud, 
they  would  learn  more  about  the  operation  than 
from  all  the  descriptions  that  were  ever  written. 
If  they  cannot  see  the  thing  done,  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  to  help  them.  The  bud  used 
in  this  kind  of  propagation  is  formed  at  the  base 
of  a  leaf — in  its  axil,  as  the  botanists  say.  It 
has  within  it  all  the  possibilities  of  a  branch. 
If  left  where  it  is,  it  might  become  a  branch. 
Just  as  the  seed  is  planted  in  the  soil  we  take 
this  bud — which  is  for  our  purposes  a  seed — and 
plant  it,  not  in  the  soil,  but  in  another  tree.  The 
mechanical  operation  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  or 
girl  of  twelve  years  can  do  it.  Stocks  fit  to  bud 
are  the  first  requirement:  i.e.,  those  in  full 
growth,  and  of  which  the  bark  will  "  run,"  or 
easily  part  from  the  wood.  Buds  well  developed 
are  the  next.  Cut  the  twig  for  the  "  stick  of 
buds"  from  the  variety  desired  to  propagate; 
cut  off  the  leaves,  leaving  the  U;if  utrrrku,  nad  do 
not  let  it  dry.  Make  a  T  incision  in  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  on  the  north  side,  and  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  a  smooth  piece  of  bark  can  be 
found;  cut  out  a  bud  from  the  "stick  of  buds" 
with  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  of  bark,  lift 


the  flaps  at  the  angles  of  the  T  incision  of  the 
stock,  and  push  this  bud  down  under  the  bark; 
cut  the  bark  of  the  bud  off  even  with  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  T  incision,  and  then  bind  it 
lightly  with  bass  bark,  corn  husks,  old  rags,  or 
whatever  is  at  hand,  of  course  leaving  the  bud 
exposed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  bud  will 
next  spring  be  found  alive  and  ready  to  grow, 
when  all  of  the  stock  above  it  must  be  cut  away. 
Now,  we  have  briefly  described  what  we  have 
several  times  given  before  with  figures.  How- 
ever much  we  may  wish  to  do  so,  we  cannot 
give  the  same  illustrations  over  and  over,  and 
those  friends  who  do  uot  find  here  sufficient  di- 
rections to  enable  them  to  bud  had  better  send 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  for  July,  1806. 

m— —       m»m  .-• 

Do  You  Belong  to  It? 

By  "It,"  we  mean  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  and  by  "You,"  we  appeal  to  every 
fruit  grower  who  can  afford  a  dollar  a  year  for 
the  promotion  of  pomological  knowledge.  The 
Society  is  a  National  one,  and  its  aims  are  the  de- 
velopment of  American  Pomology,  in  its  broad- 
est sense.  It  collects  what  is  known  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  would  follow  in  a  trodden  path, 
as  well  a3  to  that  large  class  of  experimenters 
who  would  essay  the  unknown.  The  President 
of  the  Societv  is  that  venerable — we  had  almost 
written  revered — pomologist,  Col.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  and  its  list  of  officers  and  members  in- 
cludes the  fruit  growers  of  the  country.  Its 
meetings  are  held  every  two  years — (next  year 
in  Philadelphia),  and  its  "transactions"  are 
more  important  than  its  meetings.  Each  mem- 
ber who  pay3  two  dollars  gets  a  copy  of  these 
transactions,  and  they  contain  the  pomological 
knowledge  of  the  country  "bileddown."  The 
fruit  committee,  comprising  such  men  as  Down- 
ing, Barry,  Elliott,  and  others  of  that  stamp, 
make  up  the  list  of  fruits — a  catalogue  "rai- 
sonufi,"  as  the  French  say — which  shows  at  a 
glance  the  standing  of  the  different  varieties  of 
fruits  in  the  various  States.  We  do  not  place 
any  high  estimate  on  the  reported  discussions, 
but  this  catalogue  or  fruit  list  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  made  up  by  men  of  the  highest  ability,  men 
who  work  solely  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  every  fruit  grower  to  see 
that  he  contributes  his  mite  towards  the  publi- 
cation of  such  valuable  labors.  Let  us  all  go 
in  and  make  the  American  Pomological  Society 

a  grand  success. N.  B. — Thomas  P.  James, 

of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  perpetual  Treasurer. 
. — . — — _«_- _ 

Orchard  Grass  in  Lawns. — Orchard  grass 
is  valuable  in  its  place,  but  that  place  is  not  on 
a  lawn.  There  can  be  no  more  ridiculous  exhi- 
bition than  that  we  see  from  our  office  windows 
in  City  Hall  Park.  Some  official  goose  last 
year  sowed  the  "grass  plots"  with  Orchard 
Grass,  and  this  year  other  geese  have  been  try- 
ing to  hack  the  grass  into  something  like  sub- 
jection. When  the  city  officials  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  lawn  out  of  Orchard  Grass  we  shall  let  our 
leaders  know  it.  Persistent  mowing  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  it,  but  this  will 
hardly  make  lawn  grass  of  it.  Better  root  out 
the  ugly  tufts  altogether,  and  put  in  Red-top, 
June,  or  Blue  Grass,  or  any  other  kind  that  does 
not  make  tussocks.  The  two  worst  among  our 
common  grasses  for  a  lawn  are  Orchard  Grass 
and  Timothy;  no  mowing  will  break  up  their 
tendency  to  form  stools  or  tussocks.  With  Red- 
top,  June  or  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  or  Italian 
Rye  Grass,  a  dense  and  velvety  sward  may  soon 
be  formed  by  frequent    mowing  and  rolling. 
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FORSYTHIA.  YIJUDISSIMA. 

Early  Flowering'  Shrubs. 

It  was  the  singular  good  luck  of  Mr.  Fortune 
to  introduce  into  cultivation  a  number  of  plants 
that  pleased  the  public  taste,  and  they  became 
.at  once  popular.  Among  the  Chinese  plants 
introduced  by  Mr.  F.,  is  the  Forsythia,  a  shrub 
named  in  honor  of  an  English  gardener,  Mr. 
Forsyth.  It  is  hardy,  is  easily  propagated, 
blooms  very  early,  and  is  handsome  when  not 
in  flower — characters  which  tend  to  make  it 
popular.  The  species  generally  cultivated  is 
F.  wHdissima  ;  another,  from  Japan,  F.  suspensa, 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  Forsythia  forms  a 
clump  of  slender,  willow-like  twigs,  which,  in 
April,  before  the  leaves  appear,  are  quite  cov- 
ered with  hanging  flowers,  of  the  size  and  shape 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  color  of  the  flow- 
ers is  a  bright  yellow — indeed,  almost  too  yel- 
low, when  the  shrub  is  used  very  abundantly. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  rather  firm, 
and  of  a  green  so  deep  and  rich  that  the  plant 
is  aptly  called  mridissima.  In  autumn  the  fo- 
liage turns  of  a  dark  purple,  not  so  brilliant  as 
we  see  in  many  other  leaves,  but  yet  not  with- 
out elegance.  It  is  a  useful  shrub  to  train  against 
a  fence  or  low  trellis,  being  almost  as  managea- 
ble in  this  way  as  a  vine.  It  is  propagated 
readily  from  cuttings  and  layers,  and  by  suck- 
ers from  old  plants.  The  Forsythia  belongs  to 
the  Olive  Family,  which  includes  of  our  orna- 
mental shrubs  the  Fringe  Tree  [Chionanthus], 
the  Privet,  and  the  Lilac.  Among  early  flow- 
ering shrubs  the  old  Japan  Quince,  (Pi/rus  Ja- 
ponica,)  still  holds  its  well-merited  prominence. 
Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  brilliant 
sight  than  a  good  bush  of  this  in  full  flower. 


Though  not  so  earl)'  as  these, 
an  old,  and  with  us  favorite 
shrub,  is  the  Bladder  Senna, 
(Colutea  arborcscens).  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  from  the 
engraving  that  this  belongs 
to  the  Pea  Family.  The 
clusters  of  yellowish  flowers 
are  pleasing,  but  the  shrub 
is  most  attractive  when  in 
fruit.  The  pods  are  curious- 
ly inflated,  and  when  sud- 
denly compressed, burst  with 
a  slight  "pop,"  which  makes 
it  a  favorite  shrub  with 
both  old  and  young  children. 

Tree-Boxes. — Many  per- 
sons in    cities  and  villages 

paint  their  tree-boxes  of  a 

bright  green.     This  is  in  the 

worst  possible  taste.      The 

green  of  the  box  detracts 

much  from  that  of  the  tree, 

especially  when  the  tree  is 

young.  The  color  of  a  tree- 
box    should   be    one  which 

shall  be  as  inconspicuous  as 

possible  ;  the  box  is  a  neces- 
sary evil  at  best,  and  ought  to 

be  kept,  out  of  sight  as  much 

as   possible.      Some  warm 

drab  or  gray — some    color 

that  is  not  very  unlike  that 

of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is 

much  better  than  a  glaring 

green.  We  look  for  the  time 

when    our    people  will   be 

civilized    enough    to   allow 

tree-boxes   to   be  dispensed 

with,  but  as  long  as  heathens 

will   hitch   their    horses  to 
trees,  and  boys  will  try  their  jack-knives,  we 
must  furnish  boxes  for  horses  to  gnaw,  and  boys 
to   whittle.     But  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of 
box  used,  please  don't   paint  it  bright  green. 


Liquid.  Manure  in  Gardens. 


But  little  attention  has  been  given  in  this 
country  to  the  use  of  liquid  fertilizers,  while  in 
Europe  they  are  classed  amoug  the  gardener's 
important  aids.  In  the  market  gardens  around 
Paris,  the  liquid  manure  tank  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  establishment.  Brick  tanks 
thoroughly  cemented  are  sunk  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  considerable  expense 
is  incurred  in  arranging  a  system  of  under- 
ground pipes  to  convey  into  it  the  urine  and 
other  liquids  from  the  stables,  and  the  slops 
from  the  house.  The  manure  from  the  hen- 
houses and  dove-cots  finds  its  way  to  the  tank, 
and  privies  are  arranged  for  the  laborers  with 
movable  boxes,  the  contents  of  which  from 
time  to  time  are  emptied  into  the  tank.  There 
is  hardly  a  farm  or  small  place  in  the  country 
on  which  there  is  not  a  great  waste  of  fertiliz- 
ing material,  and  the  example  of  the  French 
gardeners  may  be  imitated  with  profit.  A  sunk- 
en cask  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  receptacle 
for  these  usually  wasted  fertilizers,  and  the  wash 
from  the  house  be  led  into  it  by  means  of  drain 
tile,  or  even  a  conductor  made  of  boards.  That 
attention  is  being  turned  to  the  subject  of  liquid 
manures  is  shown  by  several  letters  asking  about 
the  best  means  of  distributing  it.  In  Europe  a 
wheeled  apparatus  made  of  boiler  iron  is  used, 
but  a  barrel  or  cask  mounted  on  wheels  would 


COLUTEA  ARBORESCENS. 

answer  every  purpose,  and  this  may  be  moved 
by  hand  or  horse-power,  according  to  its  size. 
The  discharge  pipe  should  be  arranged  after  the 
plan  of  the  street  sprinklers  used  in  cities. 
What  is  wanted  is  something  to  divide  the  liq- 
uid and  distribute  it  along  the  row,  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  watering  pot.  The  shape  of 
this  sprinkler  will  depend  upon  the  surface  to 
be  watered.  It  ma}'  be  a  tin  cylinder,  with  holes 
near  the  ends,  and  of  a  proper  length  to  water 
two  rows  at  once.  The  sprinkler  should  be 
connected  to  the  barrel  by  a  short  piece  of  hose, 
which  will  allow  its  hight  to  be  altered  as  need- 
ed. The  discharge  may  be  regulated  by  a 
valve  placed  over  the  orifice,  upon  the  inside  of 
the  cask.  A  block  of  wood  with  a  piece  of 
leather  on  one  side  will  answer  for  the  valve; 
this  is  to  be  held  in  place  by  a  leather  hinge,  in 
a  manner  that  will  allow  it  to  be  lifted  by  means 
of  a  string  attached  to  it,  and  which  passes  out 
at  the  hole  through  which  the  cask  is  filled. 
The  valve  should  be  weighted  with  a  piece  of 
iron  or  lead,  to  insure  its  closing  tightly.  The 
discharge  is  regulated  by  pulling  the  string. 
In  July,  18G5,  we  illustrated  a  pump  which 
would  serve  for  raising  it  from  the  tank  or  res- 
ervoir, to  the  distributing  apparatus.  If  the 
liquid  is  to  be  distributed  by  a  sprinkler,  care 
must  be  taken  to  use  only  the  clear  portions,  as 
sediment  of  any  kind  would  soon  close  the  holes. 
The  conteuts  of  a  manure  receptacle,  like  the 
one  we  have  referred  to,  will  vary  in  character, 
and  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  amount  to 
be  used.  Excessive  strength  must  be  avoided, 
and  if  that  iu  the  reservoir  is  highly  concentrat- 
ed, it  should  be  diluted.  Manure  waterings 
should    not    be    given  in  very  dry   weather. 
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TOE   MtlTglEMlLID. 

(J7*%  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Eusket "  pages.) 

Sea-side  Fare— The  Lobster. 

Those  who  live  near  the  sea-eoast  have  a  number 
of  articles  of  food  quite  unknown  to  those  who 

dwell  inland.  A  visit  from  the  West  to  one  of  the 
Atlantic  States  owes  mucli  of  its  novelty  to  the  dif- 
ferent fare  that  these  sections  present.  Thinking 
that  it  will  interest  our  inland  friends  to  see  what 


lobster — (Romania  AmerRan 


their  salt-water  neighbors  feed  upon,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  us  a  chance  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
proper  use  of  the  tilings  themselves,  we  begin  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  sea-side  fare  with  the  lobster. 
Railroads  are  great  levellers,  and  they  take  our 
sea-eoast  things  so  far  inland  that  our  western 
friends  often  get  lobsters,  oysters,  and  the  like,  in 
exchange  for  the  prairie-hens  and  pigeons  they  send 
us.  But  to  the  lobster.  The  engraving  gives  the 
general  look  of  this,  the  largest  of  our  crustaceans. 
Students  of  Natural  History  know  that  crusta- 
ceans include  lobsters,  crabs,  spiders,  and  all  those 
animals  that  have  their  skeletons  on  the  outside  of 
their  bodies.  We  will  not  discuss  the  lobster  scien- 
tifically, lint  merely  as  an  article  of  food,  and  de- 
scribing it  thus,  we  shall  use  terms  that  will  shock 
the  naturalist — but  we  won't  mind  about  that. 
What  is  popularly  known  as  the  "body,"  has  the 
head,  eyes,  and  long  feelers,  at  one  end,  and  at  its 
lower  side  bears  the  feet,  the  two  forward  ones  of 
which  are  enormously  developed  into  "claws." 
These  the  lobster  uses  to  catch  and  hold  its  food, 
and  they  give  a  formidable  look  to  the  animal.  One 
member  of  the  "  claw"  or  pincer  only  is  movable, 
and  this,  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  captured,  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  mischief  by  means  of  a  wooden 
plug  put  in  at  the  joint.  The  remaining  legs  are 
small.  The  "  tail,"  or  rear  end,  is  jointed,  and  bends 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  furnished  below 
with  appendages  which  serve  the  animal  in  loco- 
motion, and  arc  used  by  the  female  for  holding  the 
eggs.  Lobsters  are  found  all  along  the  New  England 
coast  to  New  York,  and  are  taken  in  simple  traps 
baited  with  stale  meat  <ir  fish.  When  alive,  they  are 
olive-green,  and  are  very  pugnacious.  They  are  kept 
from  injuring  one  another  by  plugging  their  claws, 
as  already  mentioned.  It  is  only  in  its  living  state 
that  the  lobster  should  be  purchased  as  food — un- 
less one  is  sure  of  the  person  who  cooks  them. 
There  is  probably  no  article  of  food  which  grows 
stale  so  soon  as  the  lobster.  Healthful  when  fresh, 
it  is  most  pernicious  when  stale — and  it  becomes 
stale  very  rapidly.  Buy  the  lobster  alive  and  kick- 
ing. Never  purchase  a  dead  lobster,  and  never  a 
boiled  one.  unless  the  reputation  of  the  seller  is 
established.  Having  the  lobster  all  alive,  dump  him 
suddenly  into  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  water,  well 
salted.  Of  course  the  crustacean  will  kick  a  little, 
but  it  is  the  quickest  way  to  dispose  of  him, and  much 
better  than  the  English  one  of  putting  him  on  in 
cold  water  and  gradually  bringing  it  to  a  boil.  Half 
an  hour's  boiling  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases. 
The  olive-green  will  be  turned  to  a  bright  scarlet, 


and  the  animal  is  ready  to  be  opened.  Break  off  the 
"claws,"  and  crack  them  edgewise  with  a  mallet, 
and  takeout  all  the  meat.  Separate  the  "tail" 
from  the  "body,"  and  then  by  breaking  off  the 
edges  the  upper  thick  shell  will  be  easily  removed 
from  the  lower  and  thinner  encasement.  The  solid 
"tail"  meat  will  then  be  exposed.  It  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a  longitudinal  strip  at  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tail  part,  which  will  readily  separate, 
and  beneath  this  there  is  a  dark  intestine,  which 
can  be  easily  removed ;  all  the  rest  is  clean  meat. 
Now  we  come  to  the  body  part ;  a  pull  separates 
the  upper  shell  from  the 
portion  to  which  the  legs 
are  attached,  and  there  is 
nice  picking  for  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
move the  meat  from  the 
encumbrances  which  sur- 
round it.  In  this  part  of 
the  lobster  is  found  a 
greenish  mass,  consisting 
of  the  liver  surrounded  by 
fat;  this  is  by  many  highly 
prized,  and  by  others  re- 
jected altogether.  What 
is  called  the  "  lady  "  is  the 
stomach,  which  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  poisonous 
— alienor,  as  the  "  lady  "  is 
so  unattractive  that  we  can- 
not conceive  that  any  one 
would  be  tempted  to  cat 
her.  So  much  for  opening 
the  lobster;  but  we  should  add  that  in  the  female  is 
found  the  undeveloped  spawn  as  a  red  mass,  called 
the  coral — which  is  highly  valued  by  many.  As  an 
article  of  food  the  lobster  cannot  be  called  highly 
nutritious,  but  when  fresh  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
bealthfulncss.  All  along  the  New  England  coast, 
it.  is,  in  its  season,  a  very  common  Sunday  dinner. 
It  is  one  of  those  articles  that  admit  of  any  amount 
of  seasoning.  Many  prefer  a  freshly  boiled  lobster 
with  only  pepper  and  vinegar — others  like  it  only 
in  a  highly  seasoued  salad.  To  make  lobster  salad, 
the  lobster  should  be  chopped,  but  not  too  line, 
and  dressed  with  the  salad  dressing  given  in  May. 
In  making  lobster  salad,  butter  may  be  substituted 
for  oil,  and  we  think  with  advantage.  Hot  lobster 
is  a  favorite  dish  with  many.  Cut  the  meat  mod- 
erately small,  put  it  in  a  saucepau  with  plenty  of 
butter  and  eayeunc  pepper,  and  serve  when  well 
heated  through.  About  canned  lobster — that  de- 
pends. We  have  seen  it  perfectly  good,  and  again 
when  it  has  produced  serious  illness.  If  one  eats 
canned  lobster  and  gets  ill,  don't  let  him  ascribe 
it  to  the  lobster,  but  to  the  man  who  cauued  it. 


Preserving  Green  Corn  for  Winter. 


The  canning  of  corn  in  families  so  generally  fails 
that  we  cannot  recommend  the  trial.  The  next 
best  thing  to  canned  corn  is  that  which  is  properly 
dried.  The  first  essential  is  good  corn,  and  the 
next  is  to  dry  it  carefully  before  it  gets  too  old. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Gage,  of  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  communicates 
the  following  sensible  ideas  about  preparing  it  : 
"  It  is  a  wonder  that  so  few  should  have  any  thing 
but  field  corn  for  table  use ;  and  for  drying  there 
is  a  still  greater  contrast  between  the  common  field 
and  the  garden  varieties.  I  have  been  used  for 
years  to  drying  corn.  Boil  the  green  ears  a  minute 
or  two,  just  to  harden  the  milk,  then  cut  from  the 
cob  and  spread  on  a  cloth  in  the  sun  for  two  days, 
taking  it  in  at  night ;  it  will  then  keep  any  where. 
When  cooked,  it  is  better  to  soak  it  a  few  hours, 
and  boil  in  the  same  water.  In  cold  weather  all 
that  is  wanted  for  a  week  or  two  may  be  wet.  It 
cooks  quicker  and  tastes  better.  A  little  milk  and 
Hour  boiled  in  is  almost  as  good  as  cream.  I  have 
not  given  up  drying  corn,  but  for  two  years  past  I 
have  put  some  down  in  salt,  which  gives  another 
variety,  and  is  more  quickly  prepared.  At  first  I 
had  difficulty  in  freshening  it,  and  then  it  was  com- 
paratively tasteless,  but  now  I  boil  the  corn  in  one 
water  a  minute  or  two,  turn  the  water  oil",  add  a 


few  sliced  potatoes,  boll  until  they  are  done,  drain 
off  the  water,  and  add  cream  or  butter.  We  think 
this  preparation  tastes  more  like  summer  corn  than 
the  dried  corn  does.  In  salting,  I  cut  the  green 
corn  without  boiling,  and  pack  it,  alternating  ono 
pint  of  com  and  a  small  handful  of  salt.  When  the 
vessel  is  about  full,  put  on  a  cover  that  will  fit 
down  to  the  corn,  and  place  a  small  weight  on  it,  as 
il  must  be  kept  under  the  brine  which  it  makes  from 
its  own  juice.  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  been 
canning  green  corn  with  tomatoes.  I  use  about 
one-fourth  part  coin,  cooking  the  two  together.  I 
have  never  heard  of  but  one  ease  where  green  corn 
canned  by  itself  did  not  spoil,  but  corn  and  toma- 
toes  canned   together  is  a  perfect   success." 

Household  Ornaments. 


A  lady  subscriber  from  Missouri  sends  us  the 
following  description  of  a  household  ornament, 
which  may  be  made,  assheBuggests,  of  an  egg  shell, 
or,  better  still,  of  the  shell  of  acocoanut.  "A  pretty 
'household  ornament'  is  made  of  an  egg  shell  by 
breaking  off  one  end  carefully,  leaving  the  opening 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  ac- 
cording to  the  size,  of  the  egg.  Protect  the  edge 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  put  on  with  gum  or 
glue.  Crochet,  of  any  bright  worsteds  an  open- 
work basket,  jnst  large  enough  to  hold  the  prepared 
egg  shell.  Put  at  the  edge  of  the  crochet  a  stiff 
cord  or  small  wire,  and  fasten  so  that  the  shell  may 
pass  in  and  out  when  necessary.  Tie  cords  which 
will  suspend  your  basket  from  the  center  of  the  top 
of  the  window  frame.  My  basket  is  made  of  single 
zephyr  worsted,  and  is  finished  at  the  bottom  with 
a  little  tassel  of  the  same,  with  two  or  three  threads 
of  scarlet  in  it.  If  you  choose,  put  tassels  at  the 
ends  of  the  banging  string,  and  crochet  a  little 
ruffle  over  the  strong  string  round  the  edge  of  the 
basket.  I  put  some  rich  dirt  in  my  egg  shell,  and 
a  few  kernels  of  wheat,  which  grew  and  freshened 
our  one  little  room  long  before  there  was  anything 


CROCHET    BASKET. 

green  out  of  doors.  But  now  that  spring  flowers 
have  come  I  must  have  a  fresh  bouquet  in  it  every 
day."  A  small  two-inch  pot,  or  an  egg  eup,  will 
answer  quite  as  well  as  the  egg  shell,  and  may  be 
more  convenient  to  those  who  do  not  have  geese 
or  ducks' eggs.  All  the  grains  and  grasses  look 
beautifully  in  these  hanging  baskets,  and  trailing 
plants  have  a  still  more  pleasing  effect. 


I>olicioiis  Lemon  IMe.—  Take  3  lemons, 
grate  some  of  the  rind,  1'2  pints  of  milk.  1  cupful  of 
bread  crumbs.  I  cl'l«,  I1  .  cups  of  sugar,  a  Mule  salt.  Add 
the  lemon  juice  last  thiug,  and  bake  with  au  under  crust. 
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Do  Farmers  Eat  Enough? 

Farmers  work  hard.  Many  of  them  work  harder 
than  their  horses.  A  hired  man  will  seldom  do  it, 
but  a  farmer  that  drives  his  own  team  will  take 
occasion  to  get  out  a  stone,  or  put  a  few  rails  in 
place  that  have  been  blown  from  the  fence,  or  re- 
move an  old  stump,  or  do  some  one  of  the  score  of 
odd  jobs  that  are  always  staring  him  in  the  face, 
while  his  horses  are  taking  a  breathing  spell.  At 
noon  the  horses  get  two  hours'  rest ;  but  the  farm- 
er finds  something  that  calls  for  his  attention. 
And  in  the  evening,  though  tired  by  the  labors  of 
the  day,  there  are  sundry  chores  that  must  be  done 
before  he  can  rest  for  the  night.  With  morning  he 
is  up  bright  and  early,  and  sees  that  his  horses 
and  other  stock  are  well  fed  and  carefully  attended 
to.  But  is  he  in  no  danger  of  neglecting  himself? 
If  he  does  nothing  but  work,  and  has  good  diges- 
tion, he  doubtless  gets  enough  to  eat.  But  a  farmer 
has  to  think  as  well  as  work.  He  must  use  his 
brain  as  well  as  his  muscles.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
daily  cares  and  anxieties  tax  his  constitution.  The 
work,  whether  mental  or  physical,  will  not  hurt 
him,  and  he  can  stand  the  cares  and  anxieties — in 
fact,  he  who  is  free  from  them  will  not  make  much 
of  a  man.    But  he  must   look    to  his    stomach. 

One  of  our  country  neighbors,  a  hardy  old  farm- 
er, came  home  from  the  city  one  cold  afternoon 
and  fainted  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  house.  Why? 
"  It  wasn't  a  very  cold  day,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't 
understand  it.  But  the  moment  I  got  into  the 
house  I  knew  I  wis  a  goner."  "Perhaps  you  had 
taken  a  drop  too  much,"  we  remarked  jokingly,  for 
our  neighbor  is  strictly  abstemious.  "  I  hadn't 
tasted  bit  or  drop  since  I  left  home.  Tou  see  I  was 
busy  running  round — the  women  want  such  lots  of 
little  contraptions — and  thought  I  wouldn't  stop  to 
get  dinner."  And  so  he  rode  home  on  an  empty 
stomach.  As  well  expect  a  stove  to  warm  a  room 
without  fuel  as  expect  a  man  to  keep  warm  with- 
out food. 

The  truth  is,  a  farmer  nowadays  wants  the  best  of 
food.  A  professional  man  tells  us  he  cannot  livo 
on  the  kind  of  food  on  which  his  driver  fares 
sumptuously.  But  a  farmer  that  is  adapting  him- 
self to  the  new  order  of  things  is  a  professional 
man  and  a  driver  too,  and  if  any  man  in  the  world 
needs  good  food  it  is  the  modern  American  farmer. 
Does  he  get  it?  As  a  general  rule,  we  think  not. 
A  short  time  ago  a  number  of  farmers  were  clean- 
ing out  a  creek  in  our  neighborhood,  and  one  of 
them  hospitably  asked  the  writer  to  share  his  din- 
ner with  him.  He  was  a  hard-working,  intelligent, 
well-to-do  farmer.  The  dinner  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  the  woods  consisted  of  apple  pie, 
bread  and  butter,  and  cookies.  There  is  not  much 
brain  and  muscle  in  such  a  dinner,  and  the  quid  of 
tobacco  for  dessert  could  not  supply  the  deficiency. 

Now,  why  should  farmers,  of  all  men,  have  the 
poorest  description  of  food  and  the  poorest  of  all 
cooking?  Half  the  labor  the  good  wife  spends  in 
making  the  apple  pie,  cookies,  doughnuts,  and 
sweetmeats,  would  furnish  a  meat  soup  fit  for  a 
king!  Sheep  have  been  slaughtered  by  the  thou- 
sand and  the  soup  given  to  the  pigs.  Can't  a  farm- 
er afford  to  have  good  mutton  soup?  We  have 
sheep  from  which  the  butcher  has  been  picking  out 
the  best  at  S3  apiece.  The  pelts  are  worth  $1.25. 
Kill  one  of  these  sheep  every  week.  Say  it  costs 
you  §2.  The  legs  and  the  shoulders  may  be  roasted 
and  eaten,  and  are  certainly  as  healthful  as  pork. 
The  rest,  cut  up  for  soup.  Do  not  ask  the  women 
to  do  it.  Il  is  a  man's  work.  Cut  it  up  yourself. 
Save  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  also  a  chop  or 
two  for  breakfast,  if  desired.  Cut  up  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  sheep  into  mince-meat,  bones  and  all. 
The  finer  it  is  chopped  the  better.  Theu  put  five 
or  six  fi>s.  of  this  mince-meat  into  cold  water.  Let 
it  soak  all  night.  Then  let  it  be  brought  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point,  in  the  same  water  it  has  soaked  En, 
and  keep  it  cooking  on  the  stove  for  several  hours 
till  all  the  "  goodness  "  is  extracted  from  the  meat. 
This  makes  what  the  cooks  call  "stock."  We  have 
not  traced  the  process  further.  "  Too  many  cooks 
Bpoil  the  broth,"   and  at  this  stage  of  the  affair 


the  man  may  safely  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
better  half.  If  she  has  some  black  turtle  beans,  or, 
better  still,  some  Spanish  red  beans,  she  will  make 
a  soup  that  is,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, "  positively  transcendent !"  But  beans  or  no 
beans,  with  such  a  "  stock"  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
make  anything  that  is  not  highly  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious. Recollect  we  are  a  man,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  are  sundry  little  bits  of  flavor- 
ing matter  that  should  be  added  to  the  soup  that 
we  know  nothing  about,  such  as  carrots,  celery,  on- 
ions, parsley,  and  tomatoes.  The  latter,  we  can 
testify,  greatly  improve  the  flavor  of  the  soup ; 
aud  they  arc  so  easily  preserved  that  no  one  need 
be  without  them  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Bean 
soup  made  as  follows,  from  the  mutton  stock  above 
described,  is  excellent: 

After  the  meat  is  well  boiled,  so  that  all  the 
juices  are  extracted,  turn  offthe  liquor  into  a  large 
pan  or  earthen  dish,  and  when  it  is  entirely  cold 
take  off  all  the  fat.  When  you  wish  to  use  it  for 
soup,  if  it  is  too  strong  add  boiling  water.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  and  then  add  the  beans.  Tho 
beans  should  be  soaked  over  night  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  to  be  boiled.  They  require  full  four 
hours'  boiling,  and  water  must  be  added  as  it 
boils  away,  or  they  will  burn  and  become  liard. 
Mash  them  in  the  pot  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and 
then  pour  the  meat  soup  on  them.  Flavor  with 
celery,  herbs,  onion,  etc.,  but  above  all  let  it  be 
salted  enough.  Let  the  soup  boil  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour,  according  to  the  quantity  and  how  well 
tho  stock  aud  the  beans  have  been  cooked  before. 


Preserving  Fruit  in  Bottles. 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  who  has  tried  various 
plaus,  sends  us  the  following  as  the  one  found  to 
be  attended  with  the  best  success.  This,  of  course, 
is  intended  for  ordinary  bottles  with  corks.  Where 
some  of  the  many  patent  jars  are  used,  the  sealing 
process  is  unnecessary:  "Put  the  fruit  in  bottles, 
and  add  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  sugar.  Place 
the  bottles,  completely  filled,  in  a  boiler  with  a 
board  or  other  material  in  the  bottom,  to  prevent 
the  heat  breaking  them.  Fill  the  boiler  with  cold 
water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  bottles,  and  heat  it 
to  boiling.  Dip  the  corks  in  melted  sealing  wax 
and  drive  them  into  the  bottles.  Tie  the  corks 
down  with  wire  or  twine,  and  then  seal  the  corked 
bottles  by  turning  the  necks  down  twice  into  the 
melted  sealing  wax.  When  sealed,  place  them 
again  iu  the  boiler,  and  boil  a  short  time.  Put 
them  iu  a  cool  place  until  wanted  for  use.  The 
necks  of  the  bottles  must  be  heated  in  water  before 
the  corks  cau  be  drawn.  The  first  boiling  expands 
and  expels  most  of  the  air  from  the  bottle,  coagu- 
lates the  albuminous  part  of  the  fruit,  and  retards  its 
fermenting  tendencies.  The  second  boiling,  after 
the  bottles  have  been  corked  and  sealed,  renders 
the  free  oxygen  contained  in  the  small  quantity  of 
inclosed  air  inert;  the  oxygen  unites  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  with  the  organic  matter,  it  is  wholly 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  cannot  act  further 
iu  causing  decomposition.  To  make  the  wax  to  seal 
the  bottles,  melt  together  one  pound  of  resin,  four 
ounces  of  beeswax,  aud  three  ounces  of  tallow." 


Bottled  Fruits  Again. 

"  Mrs.  H.  C.  L."  writes  :  "  I  have  heard  many 
say  strawberries  could  not  be  canned,  '  they  lost 
their  flavor,  cooked  to  pieces,  lost  their  color,'  &c. 
I  have  canned  the  Wilson  for  three  years  very  suc- 
cessfully iu  the  following  manner.  They  kept  their 
form  very  well,  and  nearly  all  their  flavor.  To  3 
lbs.  of  carefully  stemmed  berries,  put  1  lb.  of  sugar; 
lay  them  in  a  bright  tin  pan  in  alternate  layers,  let 
them  remain  6  or  S  hours,  then  pour  the  juice  off 
iuto  a  preserving  kettle,  and  boil  rapidly  about  20 
minutes.  Put  the  berries  in,  and  cook  slowly  10 
minutes,  then  bottle  and  seal  them.  For  ripe  cur- 
rants, 3  lbs.  of  stemmed  currants  tol  lb.  of  sugar ; 
put  them  all  together  iu  the  kettle  and  boil  until 
the  juice  is  pretty  well  out — say  10  minutes ;  then  lift 


the  fruit  out,  and  let  the  juice  boil  15  or  20  minutes, 
then  drop  in  the  currants  and  let  them  remain  only 
long  enough  to  heat  them  through,  and  seal.  After 
cooking  currants  in  different  ways.  I  find  this  the 
best,  as  the  skin  does  not  become  tough,  and  they 
float  in  a  thin,  jelly-like  juice  that  is  delicious." 


Sunday  Morning  Breakfast. 

That  brown  loaf  smoking  from  the  oven,  and 
those  codfish  balls  nicely  browned  amid  slices  of 
pig  pork,  are  savory  memories  that  most  Yankee 
boys  carry  away  with  them  from  New  England. 
Uuless  they  marry  Tankee  girls  they  are  apt  to 
miss  these  Sunday  morning  institutions  iu  their 
new  homes.  We  have  never  found  anything  quite 
equal  to  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude 
of  wanderers  from  the  dear  old  homestead,  we  give 
some  recipes  from   grandmother's  cook   book. 

Brown  Bread. — Scald  2  quarts  of  Indian 
meal,  and  when  cool,  add  1  quart  of  rye  meal. 
Pour  in  warm  water  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter. 
Then  add  a  }{  pint  of  molasses  and  a  little  salt,  and 
one  teacup  of  yeast.  Butter  an  iron  pan  or  kettle, 
pour  in  the  batter,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  rises 
enough  to  bake.  Bake  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
in  a  briclroven.  Put  it  in  at  any  time  when  it  is 
ready,  Saturday  P.  M.,  and  let  it  stand  until  break- 
fast the  next  morning.  There  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  kind  of 
meal,  white  or  yellow.  Grandmother  always  used 
the  yellow  meal,  and  could  not  abide  the  white. 

Codfish  Balls. — Peel  the  potatoes  the  night 
before  you  wish  to  make  the  balls,  and  put  them  in 
clean  water.  Put  the  codfish  also  in  water  to  soak. 
In  the  morning  boil  both,  aud  after  picking  up  the 
codfish  very  fine  and  mashing  the  potatoes,  mix 
about  two-thirds  of  potato  with  one-third  of  fish, 
and  fry  the  balls  with  thin  slices  of  nice  pork  just 
taken  from  the  brine.  The  making  of  the  balls 
from  fresh  cooked  potatoes  and  fish  adds  very  much 
to  their  excellence.  When  wanned  up  they  are 
called  codfish  balls,  but  are  quite  another  article. 

Baked  Beans. — Take  a  quart  of  Marrow- 
fat or  White  Kidney  beans.  After  washing  the 
beans,  soak  them  24  hours.  Parboil  them  until  quite 
tender ;  then  put  in  a  pan  with  a  pound  of  fat  pork 
aud  bake  very  slowly  several  hours,  or  all  night. 


Philadelphia  County  Yeast,  by  Mrs. 

S.  Grate  Vi  large  potatoes,  and  boil  in  three  pints  of 
water.  Boil  a  handful  of  hops  in  two  pints  of  water,  and 
strain ;  then  wasii  the  hops  with  one  pint  of  hot  water,  and 
strain.  Then  mix  the  boiled  potatoes  and  hop  water  to- 
gether, and  stir  in  one  good-sized  teaccpful  of  salt,  and 
one  of  brown  sugar,  and  let  them  cool.  Then  take  of  this 
mixture  one  pint,  and  add  one  pint  yeast  to  it,  and  let  it 
rise ;  then  pour  all  together  and  keep  moderately  warm  to 
rise.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  place  for  use.  It  will  keep  3  or 
4  weeks.  Always  keep  some  of  this  to  make  fresh 
yeast,  but  other  yeast  will  do,  if  you  have  none  of  this. 
Hop  Yeast.— By  Jane  E.  Duffle.  Into  3  quarts 
of  boiling  water  put  1  pint  of  hops  tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  boil  ;i  hour.  Then 
in  another  vessel,  stir  a  pint  of  flour  iuto  a  smooth  paste 
with  cold  water.  Take  out  the  hag  of  hops  and  stir  the 
paste  into  the  hop  water,  which  is  still  over  the  fire.  Let 
it  come  to  a  boil,  stirring  all  the  while.  When  nearly 
cold,  add  a  pint  of  old  yeast.  After  21  hours  it  is  ready  for 
uae.    A  Vt  teacupful  of  yeast  is  enough  for  a  loaf  of  bread . 

Tea  >Iu Hi  us. — {l£r».  31.  C.  contributes  this 
and  the  following  recipe :)  1  cup  of  milk,  butter  size  of  an 
egg,  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoonfnl  cream 
of  tartar  stirred  in  the  flour,  \i  teaspoonfnl  soda  in  a  table- 
spoonful of  hot  water,  and  about  1  pint  of  flour,  or 
enough  to  make  a  batter  stiffer  than  nsual  for  cake. 
Drop  it  into  well-greased  muffin  pans  or  rings,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  fifteen  minutes,  First  mix  the  butter, 
sugar,  and  eggs  together ;  then  add  the  milk,  then  flour, 
and  the  soda  last. 

Brattlehor©  Podding.- 1  cup  of  milk 
(or  water),  1  cup  of  molasses,  1  teaspoonfnl  of  soda.  1 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  1  lb.  of  raisins,  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
batter,  1.i  cup  mixed  spices.  Boil  4  hours.  Leave  suffi- 
cient room  iu  the  bag  or  mold  to  allow  for  swelling,  as  it 
will  be  of  double  the  size  when  boiled,  if  allowed  room 
to  expand.  By  adding  more  fruit  (such  as  currants  and 
citron),  it  makes  a  most  excellent   plum  pudding. 
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BOYS  &  (EHURM*  (BOlTTMniSD 

A   Stone's  Tail*. 

lam  older  than  yon.  My  head  i-*  bald  and  smooth.  It 
was  not  always  so.  Once,  when  I  lived  in  the  woods, 
thick,  mossy  carls  clustered  around  my  brow;  but  the 
trees  were  cut  away,  the  sun  shone  hot  upon  me,  the 
moss  faded  and  turned  gray,  md  a* 5asl  ,he  ram'  ant*  liuil- 
and  wind,  pelted  it  all  off.  When  your  great-great-greatcst 
grandfather  Adam  was  alive,  I  was  older  than  he.  Old 
people  have  seen  and  heard  more  than  young  ones,  and 
bo  I  think  I  can  teach  you  something,  especially  if  yon 
are  a  girl.  Boys  think  they  know  enough  without  learn- 
ing from  a  stone,  or  even  from  their  father  and  mother 
sometimes.  It  takes  them  a  long  time  to  find  out  how 
much  knowledge  there  is  in  the  world,  and  how  little  of 
it  is  in  their  heads.  When  they  do  this,  they  begin  to  bo 
wise.  Girls  are  more  wise  ;  they  do  not  think  they  know 
much,  and  so  are  willing  to  learn.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  all  girls,  neither  arc  all  boys  "wise  in  their  <,wu 
conceit";  such  children  need  not  think  this  stone  is 
thrown  at  them.  When  a  stone  is  thrown  up,  why  does 
it  come  down?  Because  that  to  the  law.  A  wise  man. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  discovered  this  taw,  which  he  named 
the  "law  of  gravitation."  All  the  stoucs  in  the  world 
had  obeyed  Ibis  law  forages  before  the  philosopher  dis- 
covered it.  So  matter  how  high  a  stone  is  sent,  even  if 
it  be  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  volcano  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air,  back  it  will  come  to  its  place  on  the  earth. 
Men  havcbnilt  tall  columns  and  spires,  and  raised  stones 
very  high,  but  in  a  few  hundred  years  most  of  them  have 
found  their  way  down  to  the  ground:  they  always  obey 
the  laws  made  for  them  by  their  Creator.     Do  you? 


Ways  of  Getting  a  Living—  II. 


TEST  TOUR  LUNGS,   SIR? 

Several  years  ago,  when  passing  along  Park  Row, 
near  our  old  office,  we  heard  this  question,  and  looked 
over  the  heads  of  the  little  crowd  collected  on  the  side- 
walk, to  see  what  it  meant.  The  picture  above  shows 
about  what  was  to  be  seen.  A  pleasant -faced,  keen-eyed 
man  had  an  apparatus  to  measure  how  much  air  a  per- 
son could  hold  in  his  lungs.  A  highly  polished  brass 
vessel  was  inverted  in  another  similar  one  containing 
water,  and  a  rubber  tube  was  placed  so  that  a  person 
could  blow  underneath  the  inner  vessel.  As  the  vessel 
was  filled  with  air  from  the  lungs,  it  rose  slowly,  and  a 
pointer  on  the  side  of  the  outer  vessel  showed  on  a  scale 
how  many  cubic  inchca  of  air  had  been  blown  into  the 
Inner  vessel.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  different  per- 
sons who  tried  the  apparatus.  Our  artist  has  sketched 
one  young  man  who  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  large  nnmber 
that  "  took  a  blow,"  as  they  called  it.  lie  seemed  to 
have  more  face  than  brains,  and  more  curiosity  than  good 
sense.  He  blew  long  and  strongly,  until  his  face  red- 
dened, and  in  his  earnestness  his  knees  bent  under  him. 
But,  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  he  could  not  make  the 
i  nuchas  high  a  mark  as  a  broad-shouldered  coun- 
tryman had  Just  done.  He  would  not  have  tried  so  hard, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  known  a  little  more  about  his  lnngs, 
and  that  they  would  hold  only  a  certain  amount  of  air. 

lie    Courteous. 

A  friend  of  mine  took  his  seat  in  a  car  for  a  jonrney  by 
railroad.  He  noticed  directly  that  the  occupants  of  the 
seat  before  him  were  sailors,  one  a  white  man,  a  real 
"old  salt,"  and  the  other  black.  As  the  scat  they  occu- 
pied was  in  a  front  corner  of  the  car,  and  partly  facing 
my  friend,  whom  I  will  call  the  Doctor,  ho  made  some 
off-hand  remark  that  led  to  conversation  with  them.  He 
learned  that  they  were  just  home  from  a  long  voyage, 
and  also  drew  from  them  some  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing it.     They  were  mucn  gratified  with  the  civilities 


shown  them,  which,  in  fact,  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  treating  them  as  men.  Soon  the  old  sailor  left  his 
scat  and  drew  out  of  his  pack  a  beautiful  cane  of  olive- 
wood.  "There,"  said  he,  "I  brought  that  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  I  want  you  to  take  it,  for  it's  not 
often  that  I  find  a  man  that  knows  how  to  treat  an  old 
salt."  The  Doctor  objected,  but  at  last  took  it  and  set 
it  near  htm.  Within  a  half  hour  afterward,  the  sailor 
was  in  convulsions.  The  black  man  watched  over  him 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  saying  that  he  had  had  snch 
fits  before  and  would  come  out  of  it.  He  did  soon  re- 
cover, and  while  in  the  sleep  that  followed  his  recovery, 
my  friend's  place  of  destination  was  reached.  He  thought 
of  leaving  the  cane  behind,  but  the  black  man  protested. 
"  I  know  him  well,"  Bald  he.  "I've  sailed  with  him  for 
years.  He  meant  what  he  said,  and  he'll  feel  hurt  when 
he  wakes  if  he  finds  you  have  not  taken  it."  The  Doctor 
brought  it  away.  Its  chief  value  to  him  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  gift  was  a  sincere  expression  of  gratitude  for 
what  was  esteemed  a  favor,  although  I  am  sure  it  was  but 
the  natural  outgoing  of  my  friend's  kindly  heart ;  and  he 
cannot  but  feel  glad  that  he  enjoyed  and  improved  an  op- 
portunity of  brightening  another's  pathway  by  a  kind 
word.  There  arc  mftny  lives  that  have  little  enough  of 
joy  in  them,  and  a  kind  word  costs  but  little.  See  how 
many  such  you  can  speak,  young  reader.  Always  and 
everywhere,  "Be  courteous."  Uncle  Paul. 

The  Fourth  of  July. 

The  good,  old-fashioned  custom  of  celebrating  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  hope  will  never  be  given  up.  "We  can 
even  bear  to  hear  the  impertinent  snapping  of  fire-crack- 
ers and  torpedoes,  and  the  stunning  report  of  artillery, 
rather  than  neglect  to  honor  the  day  that  gave  birth  to 
our  Nation.  If  such  noisy  demonstrations  are  the  best 
you  can  make,  why  make  them.  But  we  hope  for  the 
time  when  the  explosion  of  powder  will  be  deemed  a 
hateful  rather  than  a  joyful  sound.  "There's  a  shout  of 
murder  in  the  cannon's  boom."  Did  you  ever  try  to  make 
a  Fourth  of  July  speech  ?  A  boys'  and  girls'  celebration 
with  a  procession  and  meeting,  and  some  young  Webster 
or  Clay  for  an  orator,  would  be  interesting,  especially 
if  the  speaker  would  talk  as  he  felt,  and  not  merely 
try  to  make  a    grand    speech    with  borrowed    words. 

Eight  years  ago  a  boy  contributed  a  Fourth  of  July 
Bpeech  he  wished  to  make.  We  think  he  must  have  been 
a  pretty  old  boy.  As  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  new 
subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist  received  since  that  time 
have  probably  never  seen  it  before,  we  reprint  it  here. 

■*  Hurrah  for  liberty  !  Three  cheers  for  independence  1 1 
Columbia  forever  !  ! !  I  have  a  small  voice,  but  it  is  full 
of  my  heart,  and  it  shall  come  to  you  like  an  electric 
epark  falling  on  powder.  Who  is  so  dead  that  his  pnlse 
does  not  beat  quicker  on  this  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
nation  ?  If  there  be  one,  find  him  out,  fill  his  pockets 
with  powder  and  his  hat  with  gas,  tie  him  to  a  bundle 
of  rockets,  touch  him  off,  and  send  him  up  to  get  a  new 
view  and  an  exalted  idea  of  the  glorious  land  he  is  now 
unworthy  to  inhabit.  But  I  leave  him  to  his  fate  and 
return    to    you   who    do    exult   as    Americans    should. 

""When  the  seed  breaks  forth  from  its  prison  in  the  early 
year,  the  spring  rejoices,  and  men  are  happy  at  heart ; ' 
but  the  fullness  of  joy  comes  when  the  harvest  waves 
over  the  field.  The  world  rejoiced  when,  in  1776,  our 
forefathers  declared  their  independence.  It  was  the 
young  growth  of  Liberty.  To-day  we  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  that  spring-time,  and  our  joy  overflows  from 
swelling  hearts.  This  countiy  then  was  like  a  farm  with 
here  and  there  a  field  planted.  There  were  scattered 
villages,  full  of  life  and  promise,  but  few  in  number, 
and  far  between.  What  a  crop  has  been  raised  from  that 
small  beginning  I  They  had  strong  roots,  those  noble 
men,  that  fastened  to  the  soil.  They  were  God-fearing, 
liberty-loving  men,  and  from  those  roots  have  sprung  the 
blossoms  and  the  fruit  of  the  intelligence,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  our  day.  They  had  to  fight  hard, 
but  they  were  brave  because  they  were  good,  and  fight- 
ing in  a  good   cause,   and   what   they  won  we   enjoy. 

"  I  hope  the  day  of  fighting  with  powder  and  ball  has 
passed,  in  this  country  at  least,  and  that  we  may  always 
use  our  ammunition  in  fire  crackers  and  rockets,  and  big 
guns,  as  we  do  to-day.  without  hurting  anybody;  but  I 
tell  you,  my  young  friends,  the  world's  great  battles  are 
not  over  yet.  We've  worse  enemies  to  overcome  than 
our  forefathers  met  on  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  and  York- 
town.  Ignorance,  selfishness,  and  vice,  are  working  at 
the  fonndationsof  our  prosperity  like  rats  gnawing  off  the 
beams  of  the  building  that  shelters  them.  Every  one  of 
us  that  grows  up  uneducated,  or  a  wrong-doer,  or  selfish, 
or  mean,  is  cherishing  an  enemy  of  his  country.  Oh !  if 
I  could  to-day  bring  out  the  biggest  gun  ever  made,  load 
it  to  the  muzzle  with  knowledge  and  goodness,  discharge 
it  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  these  troublcrs  of  the  coun- 
try, is  there  a  boy  that  wouldn't  give  a  light,  or  a  girl 
that  wouldn't.  If  necessary,  give  me  her  new  dress  for 
wadding?  But  it  can't  be  done  in  that  way.  We  must 
meet  these  enemies,  book  in  hand,  in  the,  school-room  ; 
we  must  shame  them  out  of  the  land  by  good  examples 


of  truth-telling,  of  generosity  and  love  ;  we  must  fight  onr 
battles  hand  to  hand  in  our  own  lives,  by  resisting  and 
overcoming  every  had  habit ;  and  if  each  will  overcome 
himself,  then  we  will  all  have  a  good  time  together,  and 
all  be  able  to  shout  liberty  and  independence    oreverf" 

Answers  to  Pronlems  nnd  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in 
the  June  nnmber  na-c  989.     No.  307.  Illustrated  Rebus.— 

Always  Be  grateful  for  the  gifts  you  fWVWOfl No.  308. 

Illustrated  Rebus.— I  would  hot  live  always No.    309. 

Art  t  km:  Heal  Problem. — The  man  who  owned  the  five 
loaves  should  receive  all  the  money,  and  should  also  re- 
ceive one-seventh  of  a  dollar  from  the  man  who  owned 

the  two  loaves The  following  have  sent  in  answers  to 

puzzles,  etc..  published  in  previous  numbers.  A.  F. 
Curtis,  Charles  P.  Anderson,  A.  E.  Smith,  A.  B.  Leach, 
Adam  Corel).  Jr.,  "  Crescent  and  Star."  Sarah  Dowland, 
James  Ferguson,  Lorin  Morrison,  J.  M.  Wheeler,  G.  A. 
Arnold,  L.  W.  Wright,  Howard   Harris,  F.  Armstrong. 

New  Puzzles  to   l>e   Answered. 

No.  310.  Metagram. — This  word  means  a  change  in  a 
letter.  The  puzzle  is  made  by  describing  a  word,  then 
changing  a  letter  in  the  word,  and  describing  the  new 
word,  leaving  the  reader  to  find  out  what  the  words  are, 
by  the  descriptions  given.  Thus  :  A  word  of  four  letters 
surrounds  the  earth  and  marks  the  course  of  the  sun.  It 
also  sometimes  embraces  a  lady.  Change  its  first  letter, 
and  it  will  be  found  in  an  animal's  back,  also  on  a  gen- 
tleman's coat ;  Eometimes  on  the  dinner  table,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  dispute.  Change  the  first  letter  again,  and 
it  gives  a  sound,  but  change  the  first  letter  once  more,  and 
it  can  give  none.    What  are  the  words  of  this  Metagram  r 


No.  311.   Illustrated  Rebus, — Quotation  from  a  poem. 

No.  312.  Mathematical  Problem  for  the  younger  pupils. 
Deposit  one  cent  in  a  bank,  and  double  the  amount  de- 
posited for  one  year— as,  one  cent  the  first  week,  two 
cents  the  second  week,  four  cents  the  third  week,  and  so 
on  for  fifty-two  weeks.  How  many  farms  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  each,  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  could 
you  buy  with  the  money  deposited  through  the  year? 


No.  313.    Picture   Cbnvndmm.—VThy  is  this  unfortu- 
nate cat  like  some  of  onr  well-known  authors  ? 
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"OUT     TOO     SOON.' 

Mrs.  Croak  had  three  children,  Pert,  Dodger,  aud  Bright 
Their  portraits  are  in  the  picture  above.  They  lived  in  a 
nest  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croak  had  built  near  the  top  of 
a  tall  pine  tree,  in  a  lonely  wood.  Mr.  Croak  died  shortly 
after  his  children  were  horn.  He  lost  his  life  while  at  a 
feast,  where  he  eat  so  much  that  he  could  not  travel  very 
nimbly,  and  his  enemy  found  and  shot  him.  Mrs.  Croak 
dressed  in  black,  like  a  faithful  widow,  worked  hard  to 
rear  the  children  alone,  and  tried  to  teach  them  all  she 
knew,  which  was  not  a  little.  One  day  when  she  had 
flown  away  to  pick  up  a  nice  dinner  of  grubs  and  com  for 
her  darlings,  Pert  began  to  grow  uneasy.  "I'm  tired  of 
always  staying  here,"  said  he  ;  "  let's  get  out  and  look 
around,"  and  he  began  to  hop  over  the  backs  of  his 
brothers.  "  You'll  break  your  neck,"  said  Dodger,  as 
Pert  scrambled  up  on  to  the  edge  of  the  nest.  But  Pert 
gave  a  spring  aud  fluttered  his  wings  as  he  had  seen  his 
mother  do,  and  got  safely  on  to  a  branch  above.  "  Oh  ! 
its  splendid  here  !"  he  cried,  as  he  looked  out  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees ;  «id  Dodger  and  Bright  seeing  he  seemed 
safe,  managed  to  clamber  up  beside  him.  Just  then  Mrs. 
Croak  came  swiftly  flying  home.  She  was  so  astonished 
at  seeing  them  on  their  high  and  dangerous  perch,  that 
she  let  their  dinner  fall  from  her  mouth,  and  at  ..me 
gave  them  a  lecture  for  their  disobedience  in  leaving  tin' 
nest  when  she  was  absent  Pert  talked  back  saucily,  and 
said  he  thought  he  was  getting  big  enough  to  take  care 
..f  himself.  Dodger  excused  himself  by  blaming  Pert, 
but  Bright  listened  humbly  and  promised  not  to  do  so 
any  more.  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  it  happened,  but 
on.-  day  not  long  after  this  a  boy  found  a  young  crow  at 
the  foot  of  Hi.-  tree,  just  able  t..  caw  feebly  once  or  twice, 
and  then  it  died— and  this  was  the  end  of  naughty  Pert. 
No  doubt  he  lost  his  life  by  not  minding  his  mother. 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 
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i  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Bright  and  Dodger  must  be  alive,  I  think,  for  there  are 
two  very  mischievous  crows  that  steal  much  corn  from 
the  fields  around  the  woods  where  they  were  born,  and 
the  hoys  say  they  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  shot  at 
either  of  them.  They  probably  were  careful  to  follow 
their  mother's  teachings,  and  grew  to  be  as  wise  as  she. 

What  is  a    Tear? 

Mostly  water.  If  some  day  when  you  have  a  "  good 
crying  spell  "  the  tears  be  all  saved,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  chemist,  he  will  be  able  to  show  you 
what  else  they  contain.  There  will  be  a  little  of  a  slimy 
substance  called  mucus,  a  little  salt,  some  soda,  phos- 
phate of  soda  (that  is,  phosphorus  and  oxygen  united  with 
soda),  aud  phosphate  of  lime.  These  substances  give 
the  Bait  taste  to  tears.  If  a  tear  be  allowed  to  fall  upon 
a  piece  of  glass,  the  water  in  it  will  evaporate,  aud  leave 
the  solid  parts.  "When  examined  through  a  good  mi- 
croscope, these  solid  matters  will  be  seen  arranged  in 
Hues  crossing  each  other,  looking  somewhat  like  small 
fish  bones.  Tears  are  extracted  from  the  materials  which 
make  up  the  blood,  by  a  gland,  which  is  situated 
above  the  eyeball  and  underneath  the  upper  eyelid,  on 
the  side  nearest  the  temple.  Six  or  seven  exceedingly 
small  channels  flow  under  the  surface  of  the  eyelid,  dis- 
charging their  contents  a  little  above  the  delicate  carti- 
lage which  supports  the  lid.  It  is  these  channels  or  canals 
that  carry  the  tears  into  the  eye.  But  tears  do  not  flow  only 
at  certain  moments  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as  is 
supposed;  their  flow  is  continuous ;  all  day  and  all  night, 
although  less  abundantly  during  sleep,  they  trickle  softly 
from  their  slender  sluices,  and  spread  glistening  over  the 
surface  of  the  pupil  and  the  eyeball,  giving  them  a  bright 


andlimpidlook  whichis  one  ofthc  signs  of  health.  Itis 
the  ceaseless  movement  and  the  contraction  of  the  eyelids 
that  effect  the  regular  spreading  of  the  tears,  and  the 
flow  of  these  has  need  to  be  constantly  renewed  in  the 
way  just  mentioned,  because  tears  not  only  evaporate 
after  a  few  seconds,  but  also  are  carried  away  through 
two  little  drains,  called  "  lachrymal  ducts,"  and  situated 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye  near  the  nose.  Strong  emotious, 
especially  of  sorrow,  sometimes  cause  the  flow  of  tears 
to  be  more  abundant  than  can  be  readily  carried  away  by 
the  ducts  ;  then  they  overflow  the  lower  eyelid  and  trickle 
down  the  cheek.  When  you  have  not  very  good  cause 
for  such  abundant  tears,  it  may  help  to  dry  them  by  think- 
ing of  the  curious  arrangement  by  which  they  are  pro- 
vided to  keep  the  eye  washed  clean  aud  in  good  order. 

A  Peculiar  Taste.— At  the  dinner  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Gamgee  to  test  the  quality  of  the  meat  preserved 
for  months  by  his  process,  a  gentleman  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  meat,  after  having  eaten  of  it,  cooked  in 
various  ways.  "  The  mutton  is  most  excellent,"  was  tho 
reply,  "but  I  think,"  continued  he,  "that  I  could  detect  a 
peculiar  taste  in  the  fowls  ;  the  process  probably  affected 
the  flesh  a  little."  The  reader  will  join  in  the  smile 
which  followed,  when  informed  that  the  mutton  alone 
had  been  prepared  by  Gamgee's  process  ;  the  fowls  had 
been  brought  fresh  from  the  market,  and  had  received  no 
treatment,  except  the  roasting,  to  change  their  flavor. 

The  best  thing  to  give  to  your  enemy  is  forgiveness  ;  to 
your  opponent,  tolerance  ;  to  a  friend,  your  heart ;  to  your 
child,  a  good  example ;  to  a  father,  deference  ;  to  your 
mother,  conduct  that  will  make  her  proud  of  you ;  to 
yourself,  respect;    to  all   men,  at    all    times,  charity. 
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IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington-,  May  9,  1SCS. 
To  Wheeler  &  WILSON",  of  New  York: 

Sirs:  T'ue  Department  has  received  One  Gold  Medal, 
.warded  to  your  firm,  on  Sewing  and  Hutton-hole  Ma- 
chines, at  the  Puris  Universal  Exposition  of  1S67. 


FINE 

WATCHES. 

Wo  desire  to  call  tlic  attention  of  Watch  buyers  to  tlio 

very  flno  Watches  marlo  by  tlic  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

of  Waltham,  and  known  as  the 

3-*    PLATE,    10    SIZE. 

To  the  manufacture  of  these  Watches  the  Companv  have 
devoted  all  the  science  and  skill  in  tlic  art  ut  their  command, 
and  contldently  claim  that  lor  Oneness  and  beauty,  not  less 
than  tor  the  trrcatcr  excellencies  of  mechanical  and  seienniic 

correctness  of   design   and   execution,   these    Watches  will 
compare  favorable  with  the   best  made  111  any  country.     Ill 
this  couiiirc  Hie  manufacture  of  such  Watches  is  not  even 
attempted  event  at  Waltham. 
For  sale  by  ail  respectable  dealers. 

ItOBBlNS  &  APPI.ETON,  Agents, 
No.  ie-t  Broadway.  New   York. 


€ 


o.  ». 


AXERICAN  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES. 


I  will  send  to  any  address  by  Express  a  trennlne  "WAL- 
THAM WATCH,  Chronometer  Balance,  Extra  Jeweled,  and 
In  fine  Silver  C;\se.  for  $23,  to  he  paid  on  delivery,  accom- 
panied witli  certificate  of  American  Watch  Company,  guar- 
anteeing: it  to  be  in  .ill  respects  as  represented.  The  buyer 
to  have  privilege  of  examination  in  the  possession  of  Ex- 
press Company.  The  purchaser  Is  reminded  that  the  price 
named  ia  only  a  small  advance  on  that  asked  for  the  bogus 
watch  of  unknown  make,  of  no  real  value  and  dear  at  any 
price,  and  nnnui'actured  only  for  the  purposes  of  fraud  nnd 
deception,  necessarily  sold  under  fictitious  names,  and  in 
such  manner  that  the  real  swindlor's  name  continues  wholly 
unknown,  nnd  consequently  redrew  becomes  impossible. 

Name  and  address  must  be  distinctly  written.  Buyer  to 
pay  Express  charge.    Address 

EUGEKR  BADGELEY,  Xo.  157  Fulton-st,  New  York. 


WALTHA3I  WATCHES^ 
For   Farmers    and   Others. 


id  will  send  our  descriptive  price  list  to  ;mv  address  upon 
application.  Silver  Hunting  Watches  as  Was  Jis.  Gold 
Hunting  Watches  at  $70.    Address  In  full 

HOWAUD  it  CO.,  No.  6  9  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

COLGATE  &  CO.'S 


AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE 
SOAP 


Is  particularly  adapted  to  the  delicate  Skin 

of  Females  and  Infants. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers    in  Perfumery  and  Toilet 

Articles. 

OXE  Ol\tE  OF  GOLD. 


lets  p:Ucnt  l'r 
the    "Aroma' 


the    ■■United   States  Govi 

saved,   and  the  Coffee   presents  a  rich,  glossy  nppearanc 
----'  family  should  use  it,  as  It  Is  Qlteen  to  twenty  per  eel 


h-m  other  pure    "Coffee."     For  R:ilt 

i  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
■  yuu,  stud  jour  orders  direct  to  the  factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 
N'os.  64,  65,  fifi,  67,  G3,  CO,  70,  72  nnd   71  Washington-street, 
New  York. 


PRINCE  &  COS. 

A  U  TO  MAT  U  C   O  RG  A,N  S 
AND   MlIaOPEOMS. 

Fort,  thousand  areaiowin  use 
BUFFAIO'NX  CMHSAGlO,  ILL, 


JUST     PUBLISHED.— RECORD    OF     IIORTI- 
CFLTt'P.E.  No.  2.    By  A.  ft  PUI.LEU,  post-paid,  tl.CO. 

i:i:rui;ii   til'   inn; ncci.'i cue.   No.   i.  p unpaid,  f t.oo. 

F.  W.  WOODWARD.  Publisher  of  Ilorlienllural  and  Acri- 
cultural  Books,  37  Park  How,  New  York.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue. 


■pz-vrri    fl.'RO'WN'  For  ful1  information  In  ref- 

JryJ±    u-tt""  crence  to  these  plants,see?Sth, 

2'Jlh,  50th,  53d,  541h,  and  53th 

Strawberry  Plants,  pages  or  our  smaUFrait 

Catalogue,  which  will  ho 
Now-  is  tue  Time  to  OnnEr..  forwarded   to    all  applicants 
enclosing  10  cents. 
J.  KNOX,  Box  lie,  Pittabnrgll,  Pa. 

Shaler's  Family  Scales 


They  arc  Indispensable  to  the  Housewife. 

Send  for  pamphlet   containing   descriptive  price  list,  &c. 
See  advertisement  in   May  Am  ienll  nrist.  pace  193. 

Manufactured  by  J.  W.  'NASH  &  CO.,  is  Howard-st.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.    Address 

ALVAH  BUSIINEI.L.  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlaudt-st.,  New  York. 


DUNHAM  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTUREBS  OF 

PIANO-FORTES. 

WAREROOMS, 

]Vo.  §31  Broadway,  New  York. 

Agents  for  our  Wholesale  Depots, 
H.  M.  HIGGIXS,  Chicago. 
GEO.  HALL,  Cleveland. 
A.  &  S.  NORDHEIMER,  Canada. 
REDISJGTOiV  &  HOWE,  Syracuse. 
EDWARD  NENNSTIEL,  St.  Louis. 

Xlae   Universal    Clollies-Wrinarer, 

lately  improved  with  Howell's  patent  double  gear  and  new 
clasp  extension,  soon  saves  its  cost  in   labor  and  clothes. 
boh!  everywhere.        II.  C    BIMWMNG.  General  Agent. 
No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

1m.  1m.  WHITLOCK'S  All  Nurseries  in  One, 
343  Broadway,  New  York. 

A     VALUABLE     HOME      LIBRARY. 
BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

MIEffiN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  having 
preserved  the  electrotype  plates  of  the  back  volumes  of 
that  paper,  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Vol- 
ume complete,  can  supply  any  or  all  of  these  as  may  be 
desired.  Those  volumes  contain  more  varied  and  inter- 
esting information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in  books 
costing  three  times  as  much  money.  They  arc  profusely 
illustrated  with  the  best  of  engravings,  and  in  addition 
to  the  large  amount  of  instructive  reading  matter  for  the 
older  members  of  the  Household,  they  contain  a  Special 
Department  for  the  Boys  and  Girls.  They,  therefore,  con- 
stitute in  themselves  a 

31ost  raluable  Library    for    tho 

l?araacr*s  Family  or  for  any 

other  Home. 

The  price  of  these  volumes,  unbound,  is  $1.50  each,  at 
the  office,  or  $1.75,  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post- 
paid. The  price  of  the  same  volumes,  in  neat  cloth  bind- 
ing, with  gilt  title  on  the  back,  is  $0.00,  at  the  office,  or 
$0.50,  if  sent  by  mail. 

Address  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  215  Broad- 
way, N«w  York  City. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Pnhlished  and  for  sale  hv  Orange  Judd  <fc  Co..  215  Broad- 
way, New-  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
niail,#o.*t-paiW,  on  receipt  of  price] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Kmal  Architecture *  1  50 

Allen's  (11.  I..1  An, eriean  Farm  Bool; 1  50 

Allen's  Mi.  I,.)  lliseases  of  Domestic  Animals         100 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual. 1SI17  &  lfws.  each.  pa.,50c;  clo.       1". 
Am.  Horticultural  Aiinual.lsG;  &  ls.;s,each,pa..50e.;  clo.       7.1 


Kh- 


an r.  inoh.gv,  bv  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder'. 


Life,  by  R.  M.  Copcland 


150 

1  50 

5  00 

1  50 

Dadil's  Amcfic.in  Cattle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Mitel;  Manual   1   25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

Dog  and  Can  (Hooper's) paper,  sec...  .cloth. 


11  av  Culture 50 

French's  tat  in  Uraina-c  ..    1  50 

Fuller's  Crape  Cnllurist 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  CuHurlst 150 

Fuller's  Slraw'u-nw  CulliirM 20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson 150 

Gregory  on  Squashes        paper..  SO 


Hints  lo  lloiaekee 


Moh'ron  the  Grape  V 

My  Vineyard  at  Laltev! 


our  Farm  or  Four  Acres paper,  30c.  ..cloth. 

Pardee  on  SI  rawiierrv  Culture  

Peal  and  lis  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  .  


■  3J  ceuts clolli 


Kieliarilson  on  the  Do 

Fivers'  Minia'ere  Fruit  Garden". 1  00 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  S  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols Each  1  50 

Saunders'  1  'omeslio  Ponltrv paper,  40  c.  .hound  75 

Scb 'Ic's  Gar. Iciicr's  Text  Hook 75 

Skilllul  Hoiutewife        75 

Stewart's  (.loimi  Stable  UooK :  .      .       150 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tobacco  Culture        25 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Everirrcens 150 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Yoniitt  and  Martin  on  Cattle   150 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 100 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stoclcthc  following  Books: 

Artof  Saw  Filing  ...fllollv) 75 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden   1  75 

Be.nent's  Ponlterer'sCr.nip.niioti....                ■■  (0 

Brldgenian's  Younc;  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Bran  Its  Ace  ol  Horses,  <i  polish  orGenuan) 50 

Burr's  Vegetables  ol  America 5  00 

Carpenter's    and  Joiner's  Hand  Bool;     (Holly) 75 

Chemistry  or  the  Farm,  (Nichols) IDS 

Head   Shot;  or  Snot  Ismail's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

S  00 

:;  no 

5  00 

2  50 

2  50 


Downing 

Dow g's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Tl 

Dow-nine's  Huial  Ess:u  s 

Flint  (Charles  1..)  . 


sot  An 


S  .10 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


.lenuiic's    on    the    Ho 

Johns,,,,',  (I'rof.S.  W.)  Essavson  Manures 1  25 

Kallirma.    By  Timolliy  Titcouib 150 


do. 


2  50 
1  75 
1  75 

3  00 


MrMuhon's  American  Gardener . 

Morrcll's  Alneriean  Shepherd    

My  Farm  of  Edgewood 

Park. nan's  Book  of  Hoses 

Parsons  on  the  Hone 

Huinrv,  (Hon.  Josialu  on  Soiling  Cattle    125 

ami's  Bulbs           3  00 

Hand's  Flowers  lor  Farlor  ami  Garden         S  id 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers  ...  3  00 

Final  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  J5  plates..  12  00 


Woodward's  Country  Homes.. 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc — 
Tollman's  Household  fccleuce 


..  1  50 
..  1  50 
..    2  25 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5th  of  the  preceding  month. 


TEUWS-  (cash  befon 


Ordinary  rages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  line*,  S3. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  line. 

2*age  next  to  Heading  Matter  and  last  Page«— 82.50  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  insertion. 

No  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter- 
prises, humbucs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
from  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  fulllll  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  renders 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  there/ore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronize  those  icho  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 


(Advertisements  on  this  page,  ?2.(0  per  Agate  line  of  spa 


Auction  Sale  of*  Fine  Blooded 
Dairy   Stock. 

The  third  annual  sale  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Abler- 
ney  and  Ayrshire  Calves,  Hellers,  Cows  and  Hulls,  will  take 
place  at  the  Farm  of  the  subscriber,  Mlu.ared  one  hid!  mile 
from  the  Ihiilroad  Ilcpot,  In  the  city  of  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, on  Thursday,  .lulv  Oth,  18'A  Sale  to  commence  at 
11  o'clock.  A.  M..  and  no  postponement  on  account  of  wrath- 
100  head  ot  this  celebrated  stock  will  be  sold  as  above, 
,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
ire  thoroughbred  Alderneys. 

"    Cross  of  the  two  bloods  (Alderney  and 

[  Ayrshire). 
•'    Grades,  '.",  V.  *-.'.  15-lOths,  81-SM. 
n  delivery  of  1  he  Mock     Catalogues  on  the 
THOMAS  FITCH. 

JNew  London,  Conn. 


■withe 

About  25  head 


Fruits,  Vegetables,  Milk,  Butter,  &c, 


Effectually 


ithont    cooking 


ertnallv  preserved  without  Sugar,  wit 
i.  and  will, nut  air-lighting  the  jars  ore; 
rbeap,  healthful,  and  elfeetual  method,  that  of  the  American 
Fruit  Preserving  Powders.  These  powders  are  the  Spear's 
Solution,  greatly  improved  by  virtue  of  two  new  patents. 

Samples  of  l.asplierries,  Currants.  &c  oue  year  old.  pre- 
served liv  these  Powders,  without  rooking  and  without  air- 
tiirhting.  have  been  on  Exhibition  at  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  since  March  1  Jth.  1S03,  hay-  been  frequent- 
ly opened,  and  mncii  exposed,  rind  are  now  in  pel  leet  eoiidl- 
tion,  flavor  exceeding  any  pi  est  reed  by  cooking  or  nir-tight- 
ing  method,  ami  retaining  liner  lull  natural  co  tor. unchanged. 
Circular  sent  free,  or  a  .Manuel  of  :'.!  panes,  containing  roll 
description  and  directions  for  preserving  said  articles,  scut 
for  10  cents. 

-  put  iiaanrl  sold  for  50 cents 

.  .  e   iivnrw  will  sentl  by 

■  n  he-  a  few  pounds  of 


•  Preserving  Pow> 
per  package ;  sent  by  in: 
mall,  a  small  sample  lor 
fruit— for  15  cms.  Also 
General  Dealers  cveryu 
tend  direct  to  L.  I 


store 


The  Premium  Harvester  of  America. 


b*i*r2ki^ 


ATv.arrtod  the  Highest  Prrrainms  at  the  most 
Important  Flcltl  Trials  ever  held  In  any  Country. 

20,000  Sold  in  a  Single  Season. 

90,000  Tiow  in  V»e. 

Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 

Manufactured  by  AUP.IANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

(Manufactory,  I'o'keepsie.)       163  Grcenwich-st,  New  York. 
AULTMAN*,  MILLEIi  &  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
A.  P.  UICHAKOSON  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The   American   Hay    Tedder. 

THE   BEST'  and  only  perfect  machine  ever  Invented  for 

Turning  or  Tedding   Hay. 

Hay  cut.  cured,  and  stored  in  the  Barn   in  One  Day!! 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  H  \T  CROP  VERT  -MUCH 

INCREASED. 

Very  Great  Ease  of  Draft. 

It  Is  very  LIGHT,  and  so  SIMPLE  and   DURABLE  that  It 

CANNOT  GET  OUT  OF  REPAIR. 

BURT'S    SELF-ADJIISTI.VG 

HORSE     HAY     RAKE, 

MORE  SIMPLE,   MORE  DUTIABLE,  AND  EASIETt    OF  OPERATION 

than  any  other  HOUSE  HAKE  in  the  MarUet. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES    PLOW    COMPANY, 

Quincy  Hall,  Boston,  Mass..  and  53  Ceckman  st„  New  York. 
Send  for  Illuminated  Circular. 

TURNIP  SEED  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Out  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Turnip  and  other 
aeeds  adapted  to  the  present  season.  Is  now  ready  for  mali- 
gn? to  DEALERS  OUT. 

J.  M.  THO.IBrRS  &  CO., 
IS  Jolin-at...   New  York. 


lie 


Ii.  I..  WHITLOt'K'S  n,.rticultui 
345  Broadway,  Mew  TTorK'     •sPfe*"lcn_,  .]lt„ 
t«r,  We.,  St.50  per  year.    A,  *•  Puller,  E.  V 


Vegetable   Plant's    and    Seeds 


Fall  Crops. 

Celery  Plant?  (Incomparable  Dwarf),  $1  per  100  ;  $1  per 

500 ;  $G  per  1,000  ;  $25  per  5,000 ;  $40  per  10^000— larger  quan- 
tities at  special  rates— of  this  variety  from  00,000  to  40,000 
is  grown  on  an  acre.  Full  instructions  for  cultivating 
accompanying  eacli  package. 

Cai>bage  Plants,  (Large  Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutch) 
75c.  per  100 ;    $3  per  500 ;  $5  per  1,000. 

Cabbage  Plant*,  (Red  Dutch  for  ricklmg)  |l  per  100; 
$4  per  500;  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower  Plants,   (Paris  and  Erfurt)    $1  per  100; 
$1  per  500;  $0  per  1,000. 
By  Express,  carefully  packed,  so  that  they  will  reacb  the 

purchaser  in  perfect  order,  if  the  distanco  does  not  exceed 

three  days  In  the  transit. 
Sent  by  Mail  at  10c.  per  100  additional. 

TURNIP    SEED 


Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  Golden  Ball.  Red-top  strap- 
leaf,  White  6trap  leal,  Yellow  Ruta-baga,  White  Ruta-baga, 
&c.  &e  ,  SI  per  lb.,  10c.  per  oz. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seedsmen  and   Market  Gardeners, 
G7  Siossau-st.,  New  Toils. 
Gardens  in  South  Bergen,  X  J. 


rrUIE  CHAMPION 

HICKOK'S   PATENT  PORTABLE 

KEYSTONE  CIDER  &  WINE  MILL. 

Over  16,000  in  Uso  and  ApptOTcd, 


This  admirable  machine  Is  now  rendv  for  the  fruit  harvest 
of  IMS.  is  made  In  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  tv.  o  tubs, 
and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  otall  persons  wanting  such 

ii  machine,    it  has  no  superior  in  the  market, and  U  the  only 
mill  that  will  propei ly  grind  sirap  ,. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DEALERS. 


Ialsi 


ake  two  E 


PRESSES  FOE  5JERRBES,  &c. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  semi  for 
lie  for  you,  or  write  tor  one  v.mrscli.  Address  the  man- 
lacturer,        W.  O.  I1ICKUK,  Harrisbursr,  Pa. 


Iflellish    Fruit    Basket. 


vners  of  Melllsh 
it  Basket  and  Wood- 
Ware  Patents  arc 
,'  ready  to  sell  the 
it  to  manufacture 
ds  under  them.  For 
rmation  apply  to 
DAVID  LYMAN, 
Middlefleld.  Conn. 

L.  I,.  WHITLOCK'S 

•icnltnrsl  and  Horti- 
I  Headquarl-is. 


The  Clarke  Raspberry 


A  specialt, 
posed  of  a  large  stock  th 
dealers,  and  In  every  In 


best,  buy  the  ge 


'spondencc  with  those  wishing 

My  plants  are  propagated  fro 

3  since  from  the  oi  iginal  stocl;. 

LYMAN'  BASSETT, 


i  plant  obtained  : 
nil    Haven,    Coni) 


».  fHUSBANDS  AND  WIVES"  MAT  LEARN 
*H-  something  to  their  advantage  by  reading  the 
PtCTOBIAI,  PnuENOLOGTCAi,  J cv r.s \l.,  at  $3  a  year,  or.  in 
clubsoflO,  ''on  trial."  from  Jnlv  to  January,  at  $1  each. 
Address  S.  II.  WELLS,  SSO  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tnrnip   Seed  by  Mail. 

The  following  varieties,  the  quality  of  which  can 

•xcelled,  will   he   mailed   post-paid,   to  any  address 
juion  upon  receipt  oi  price  aflixed- 


Lonj    White. 

or  Cow  Horn. 
Sweet  German  Tnrnlp. 

per  oz.      4  oz.       8  oz.  pound. 

Farly  White  Dutch  ID   cts.    35  cts.    00  cts.    $1.00 

While  sun.  Leal HI     "        S5    "        CO    "         1  .en 

lied    Ion  Strap  Leaf 10     "         SO     "         4.i     "  7S 

Large  Whue  (. I,, he Ill    "       30    •'       45    "  7*. 

Large  While  Nortolk 10    "       20    "       45    "  75 

rellow Aberdeen 10    "      SO    "      45    ■•         ',:. 

(iolden   Hal!  (Uobson's) 10    "       Co    "       00    "       1.01) 

Large  Yellow  Hlobe.  extra 10    "       35    "       60    "       1.00 

Large  White,  or  Cow  Horn 10    "       a5    ••       60    "       1.00 

Long  White  French 10    "       35    "       00    "       1.00 

Sweet  Herman,  extra  line in    "       3i    "       CO    "        1  .CO 

Yellow  Finland SO    ••       55    "     1.00    ■•       2.00 

Herman  Telli'W 20    "        55     "      105    "        2.00 

Improved  Yellow  Swedish 10    "       SO    "       45    "  75 

Skin-lug's  Purple  Top  do 10    "      SO    "      45    "         75 

La     ■'-  l: it '■■  bajtn 10    "      30    "      45    "         75 

Carl  r'slrop.  Purple  Top  Swede  10    "      85   "      60    '•      I.oo 

Prices  for  larsrer  quantities  to  dealers,  either  in  bulk  or 
pacio-ts  fin-  i  eiailing.  will  he  eiven  upon  application. 

Our  celebrated  Sted  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Floiver 
and  Kitchen  Garden—  containing  about  1511  paves  closely 
prnfl-rt  matter,  beautifully  ilin-trale.l,  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants em-losing  25  veins  Abridged  Catalogue  and  Harden- 
er's Almanac,  gratis.  Address  "  UK  BLISS  *  SON. 
41  Park  Kow,  and  151  Xa*san-st..  New  York, 
or,  231  Maln-st.,  Springfield,  >l«. 

Turnip  and  other  Seasonable  Seeds 

Ky    Mail. 

Turnap  Seeds. 

9  tt.  9  or. 

Early  Dutch tl.OO  10 

German  Teltow  [One] 2.00  20 

I>d    lop  Strap  Leal     75  10 

White  Snap-Leaf  Flat 1.00  10 

White  Fh.t  oi  Olohe 75  10 

Lomr  While  French      100  10 

New  Long   Pnra  White 1.00  10 

Lontt  White  Tankard 75  10 

New  I    e  .:   w \3H  10 

Long  Yellow  1  ri-ucli  [line] 1.50  10 

Yellow  Mails 1.50  10 

Yellow  Stone 1.00  10 

Yellow  Aberdeen 75  10 

];,.:. ..,n'-  c;  .hi.  n  Hall 1.00  10 

Dale's  Ilvhrid 75  10 

Improvd  V.  How  sweilhh,  oi  -  Itnta-batta 75  10 

Wmie  iluta  ha-.-a 75  10 

Lalng'8  Ruta-uazn 75  10 

SklrvinaTs  Euta-bagn 75  10 

ALSO, 

V  Ik.  ?  oz. 

Long  Green  Cucumber $2.00  20 

Hieen  Curled   Endive 3^0  SO 

Green  tuiled  Scotch  Kale 1.50  15 

Wheeler's   Tom  Thumb  Lettuce 8.00  80 

Corn  Salad 1-50  15 

White  Naples  Summer  Kadish 2.00  20 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter       "      S.CO  SO 

Hound  Leaved  Spinach 73  10 

Prickly                      "        73  10 

Lulv  Tom  Thninb  Peas per  quart.  7a 

McLean's  Little  Gem  "    "  60 

Catalofcnes  mailed  )       J.  M.  THORBURN  &  OO..  , 

on  application.     S                 15  Jolm-st..  ftew  York. 

Hexaiiaer's  Prong-Moe. 

Tlie  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.    It  saves  half  tbo 
labor  or  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  belter  than   any  oth.  r 
tool.    Every  Fanner  and  Hardener  should   June  it.    Circu- 
lars sent  on  application.     Trice    S2.5H.   fell    with  llie  i-nl-r. 
For  sale  at  the  principal  Agricultural  Warehouses,  and  by 
REISIG  &  IIEXAMEII, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  S.  Y. 

REMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 

—Shipped  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  F.  S.,  Canada, 
or  South  America  Send  lor  Circular  and  Prices.  Address 
JAJLEi  YOILXO  Jr.  &  Co.,  Marsuallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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DARWIN'S    NEW    WORK. 


THE    VARIATION 


ANIMALS  Al  PUTS 


UNDER   DOMESTICATION. 


CHARLES    DARWIN,    M.A.,    F.R.S.,    &c. 


WITH    A    PREFACE 


ASIEK1CAN    EDITION 
BY    THE    AUTHOR, 


PROFESSOR    ASA    GRAY. 
IN     TWO     V  O  LU  M  E  S  . 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  oar  domestic  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circm.istances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar- 
ities, results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  oue  of  the  most  remarkable  hooks  of  the  present 
day, presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  oattle  tocanary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  onr  lead- 
ing culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance    to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 

men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents  :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  DO- 
MESTIC Pigeons;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-hikd,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cekeal 
and  Culinary  Plants;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance.  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
CROSSING,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter- 
breeding. Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published  in  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100   pages. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $0.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &,    CO., 
245   Broadway,   New   York  City. 


A  few  of  the  notices  by  the  Press,  of  Darwin's  Great 
Work,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication, are  here  given : 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  and  has  not  been 
content  to  expand  his  earlier  and  more  general  state- 
ments. His  recital  of  curious  facts  is  enlivened  and  illus- 
trated throughout  by  thought ;  his  principles  and  argu- 
ments everywhere  rest  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led  up  in  thought,  within  sight 
and  hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  workshop  of  Nature. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  wonderful  prospects,  passing  sug- 
gestions of  thoughts  almost  too  bold  for  expression,  or 
profound  analogies  are  embodied  In  illustrations  which 
might  be  expanded  into  theories. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room  is  lost  by  the  theories. 
They  serve  as  a  system  for  arranging  the  facts,  of  which 
the  book  seems  to  contain  more  than  could  possibly  be 
compressed  into  the  same  space,  if  it  contained  nothing 
else. 

Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  done  justice  to  the  work,  and 
credit  to  themselves,  by  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
this  reprint.  It  is  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  English 
edition,  and  more  convenient  to  handle  than  that,  which 
costs  twice  as  much.  [yew  York  Evening  Past. 

While  eminently  valuable  as  contributions  to  science, 
these  volumes  will  be  found  a  source  of  much  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  Mr.  Darwin  has  de- 
scribed fully  all  the  chief  races,  their  history,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  differences,  and  the  probable  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have  also  the  fullest 
discussion  and  information  regarding  domestic  dogs  and 
cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

{Scottish  American  Journal. 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  laid  the  public  under 
obligation  by  their  prompt  and  handsome  reprint  of  Dar- 
win's last  work.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems 
involved,  there  cau  be  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of 
these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tions concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  be  found. 
We  can  testify  also  that  the  work  is  a  fascinating  one  for 
perusal.— [Congregationalist  <£  Recordei\  (Boston), 


The  publishers  have  done  a  great  service  to  i 
reproducing  this  most  recent  work  of  Darwin's  in  a 
handsome  and,  for  so  elaborate  a  work,  a  cheap  form. 

He  (Darwin)  goes  where  his  facts  lead  him,  and  of  these 
he  has  an  immense,  but  intelligibly  arranged  number; 
and  has  thus  given  to  the  breeder  of  animals,  or  the  prop- 
agator of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  treatiso 
of  great  practical  value,  explaining  all  the  laws  of  varia- 
tion and  selection  that  have  thus  far  been  definitely  fixed. 
[Xewark  Advertiser. 

Ii  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention, 
and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether 
engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  general.— [Forney's  (Phila.)  Weekly  Press. 

The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
facts,  methodically  arranged,  concerning  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this 
alone,  it  is  of  the  highest  value, — ($,  Louis)  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Whatever  maybe  thought  of  Prof.  Darwin's  peculiar 
theories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  works  form  a 
large  aud  important  addition  to  human  knowledge.  In 
the  present  volumes  his  theory  is  connected  with  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  have 
great  practical  value  apart  from  the  hypothesis  they  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain.— [Boston  Transcript. 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practi- 
cal agriculturist,  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer,  are  of  singular 
interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in 
its  present  form,  the  original  expounder. 

Mr.  Darwin's  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
candor.  He  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs 
to  genuine  science,  aud  is  the  condition  of  high  intel- 
lectual attainments.  The  executiou  of  his  work  i-<  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written 
in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sincer- 
ity, free  from  abstruse  reasi  mi  hits  or  pedantic  refinements, 
it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student. 

{New  York  Tribune. 


NEW   AND    BEAUTIFUL    WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


JOSIAH     HOOPES,    Wbbtchesteb,    Pa. 

Including     Propagation,    Cultivation, 

Description    of     Varieties     and     their 

Adaptability   to    Different    Situations. 

Notices  by  the  press: 
A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Conifers,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Ecergreens.  Mr.  Hoopes  bas  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  aud  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti- 
culturist, records  here  his  views  aud  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  on  his 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  aud  alto- 
gether the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori- 
ty on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats. — [Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Coniferarc,  or  conc-bcar- 
iug  plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationeilist  <£  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser- 
vation and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  tin:  agri- 
culturist and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book.— [Liberal  Christian . 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed.— [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
dial  of  pleasure  ami  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur- 
sued a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
seientiiie  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  aud  points  about  plant  structure,  and  ^ 
systems  of  classification,— in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations.— [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.    485  pp.,  iSmo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -       -       -       -       PRICE  $3.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,    New    York. 
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VALUABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 

HARRIS' 


TO  VEGETATION. 

BY    THE    LATE 

TIIADDIXS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D. 

Enlarged  ami  improved,  with  addition*  from 
the  author's  manuscripts  aud  original  notes. 

Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  from  nature  un- 
der the  supervision  of 

PROFESSOR   AGASSIZ. 

Edited  by 

CHARLES    L.     FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. —insects     defined,      brain 

AND  NERVES.  AIR  PIPES  AND  BREATHING 
HOLES.  UEAUT  AND  BLOOD.  METAMORPHOSES 
OR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  CLASSIFICATION  ;  OR- 
DERS  AND  GROUPS. 

CHAPTER     II. 

COLEOPTERA. -beetles.  scarab.eians.  ground- 
beetles.  TREE  BEETLES.  COCKCHAFERS.  FLOW- 
ER, stag,  spring,  Timber,  Capricorn,  leaf- 
mining,  AND  TORTOISE  BEETLES.  CHKTSOME- 
LIANS.       CANTHARIDES. 

CHAPTER    III. 

ORTHOPTERA.— earwigs,  cockroaches,  sooth- 
sayers. WALKING-STICKS  OR  SPECTRES.  MOLE, 
FIELD,  CLIMBING,  AND  WINGLESS  CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS.      KATYDID.      LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

HEMIPTERA. — bigs,      squash    bug.      clinch- 

BUG.  PLANT  BUGS.  HARVEST  FLIES.  TREE- 
HOPPERS.  VINE  HOPPERS.  PLANT-LICE.  AMERI- 
CAN  BLIGHT.      BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER     V. 

LEPIDOPTERA. — caterpillars,      butterflies. 

SKIPPERS.  HAWK-MOTHS.  -SGERIANS  OR  BOR- 
ING    CATERPILLARS.        moths.       cut-worms. 

SPAN-WORMS.  LEAF-ROLLERS.  FRUIT,  BEE,  CORN, 
CLOTHES,    AND    FEATHER  WINGED   MOTHS. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

HYMENOPTERA.  —  stingers    and     piercers. 

SAW-FLIES  AND  SLUGS.  ELM,  FIR,  AND  VINE 
SAW  FLY'.  ROSE-BUSn  AND  PEAR-TREE  SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED  WOOD  WASPS.  GALL  FLIES.  BAR- 
LEY  INSECT    AND   JOINT    WORM. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

DIPTERA.  — GNATS  AND  FLIES.  MAGGOTS  AND 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  GALL-GNATS.  HES- 
SIAN, WHEAT,  AND  RADISH  FLIES.  TWO- 
WINGED    GALL-FLIES,    AND    FRUIT    FLIEfS. 

APPENDIX.— THE  ARMY  WORM. 

Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;  one  plain, 
with  steel  eugravirjgg-,  8vo,  extra  cloth,  S-t.00 ;  the 
other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  UBKlUt,  red  edges,  en- 
gravings colored  with  great  accurac3',  §6.00. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ORANGE   JUDD   &   CO., 
245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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A   YEAR-BOOK 

FOR    EVERY    HOME. 

The  second  number  of  this  serial  is  now  ready.  It  con- 
tains a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress  during 
the  past  year,  besides  valuable  articles  from 

EMINENT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  its  pages  are 
HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDES, 
PETER  HENDERSON, 
THOMAS  MEEIIAN, 
JOSIAH  HOOPES, 

VOL  S.  CARPENTER, 

GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL, 
DOCTOR  VAN  KEUREN, 

DOCTOR  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 
S.  B.  PARSONS, 

JAS.  J.  H.   GREGORY, 
GEORGE  SUCH, 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
JOHN  SATJL, 

JAMES  VICE,  and 
other  well  known  pomological  and  floricultural  writers. 
The  engravings,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work,  are  numerons,  and  make  it  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. It  contains  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists,  and  other  useful  matters  of  reference.  Sent 
post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers.  50  cte.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


COTTON    CULTURE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN   ADDITIONAL   CHAPTER  ON 

COTTOS    SEKO    A*I>    ITS    USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPHER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON   FARM.— ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS, 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

(JINNING.  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER'S  CALENDAR. 
PART  n. 

QUALITY,    EXTENT,    AND   CHARACTER  OF  COT- 
TON LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS    KINDS   OF    COTTON    CULTIVATED    IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP. 

A'ALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT.  AND  ITS  USES. 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.        COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.        -  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUD  )  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  YEAR-BOOK 

WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  and  contains  much  of  inter- 
est to  every  agriculturist.  Besides  the  general  record  of 
agricultural  progress,  it  has  a  valuable  article  on 

Factory  Dairy  Practice, 

By  Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairymen's  Association,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
reasons  for  the  best  practice  aud  the  most  approved  ap- 
paratus, buildings,  etc.,  fully  illustrated,  and  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  to  the  novice. 

Sewers    and    Earth    Closets 

In  their  relations  to  Agriculture,  by  Col,  Geo.  E.  Waring. 

Winter   Wheat, 

Describing,  with  engravings,  new  and  valuable  varieties, 
by  Joseph  Harris  and  John  Johnston  ;— one  upon 

Scythes    and    Cradles, 

By  John  W.  Douglas,  (fully  illustrated :)  also  articles  on 
Horse  Breaking;  and  on  Slitting  Colts,  by  Sam'l 
F.  Headlt,  Esq.,  i illustrated  ;)  on  lEccclil  Progress 
In  Agricultural  Science,  by  Pnjf.  S.  W.  Johnson  ; 
on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Jurisprudence,  Progress  of  Invention  Affecting  Agricul- 
ture. Valuable  Tables  for  Farmers  and  others,  etc. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work:  shall  be  practical,  excellent 
in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  American  Farmers,  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  published. 

In  its  general  features  it  is  like  the  Agricultural 
Annual  for  1SC7,  containing  an  Almanac  and  Calendar, 
and  there  is  added  a  list  of  dealers  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  Seeds,  etc.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy 
paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HINTS     TO     HORSEKEEPERS. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  -WILLIAM  HERBERT. 
(frank  forester.) 
BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 
How  to  Bresd  a  Horse. 
Ponies— Different  Breeds. 
How  to  Breed  fiSules. 
How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 
How  to  Croom  a  Horse. 
How  to  Break  a  Horse. 
How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 
How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 
How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       .       -       -       -       PRICE,  $1.76. 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New-York, 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  in  the  following  list 
will  bo  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

THE  NEW  BOOK  0\  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 
HISTORY. 
PROPAGATION. 
BUDS,    CUTTINGS. 
SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;    PLANTING. 
CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 
RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 
The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 
BENT  POST-PAID,        -       -       .  PRICE,  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURJST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 
Crowing  from  Seed. 
Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 
Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 
How  to  Make  Layers. 
Crafting  the  Grape. 
Hybridizing,  Crossing. 
Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 
Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &  Discarded  Varieties. 
New   Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS'      DOMESTIC      POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valnable    little  work  contains   articles  on    the 

following,  and  other    subjects  relating   to    Farm-yard 

Poultry  :— 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 
Feeding  of  Poultry. 
Breeding  of  Chickens. 
Management. 
Fattening  Poultry. 
Diseases  of  Fowls. 
Preferable  Breeds. 
Feeding  of  Ducks. 
Poultry  for  Exhibition. 
SENT  POST-PAID,    -    -    PRICE,  paper  40c,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT    AND    ITS    USES. 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 
The  following  arc  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 
WHAT    IS    PEAT? 
ITS    FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT    KINDS. 
CHEMICAL    CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL    CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION    FOR 
AGRICULTURAL    USE. 
PEAT    AS    FUEL. 

ITS    VALUE. 
aBHT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.25. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.    FULLER. 
It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF     CHERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN   CHERRIES. 
This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


GARDENING  FOR    PROFIT 

In   the   Market   and    Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 
Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.    Read  the  Table 
of  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Manures  and  Implements. 

Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 

When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 

Transplanting;    Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 
Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE   GRAPE  VINE. 

By   PROF.    FREDERICK   MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNINC. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  tl  Horticola,"  and  ac- 
companied with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND'S    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A    COMPENDIUM    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  92ti  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  De- 
tails of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treat6  : 

DRAINING;. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

CRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  liitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  eubjetf  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $5.00. 


DWNING'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
and  Rural  Architecture, 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 
The  most  complete  and  valuaola  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  County  R.  sidi  nces.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  One  Wood  EngrafWflgB.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  W1NT1IROP  SARGENT.  Bvo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 
The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing'*  Death  —  Directions  for  mak- 
ing a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
nethe— History  of  WeJlesly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  NewerOrnamenlal  Trees  and  Shrubs 
-Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $6.50. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  D.ARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 
Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 
Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms. 
Authors'  Names. 
Botanical  Names. 
English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         ....        PRICE,  $1.75. 


The     Miniature     Fruit     Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 

and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 

the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 

growing. 

C O  N  T  E NT  S . 

DWARF    APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLUMS. 

CURRANTS. 

FICS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL    GARDENS. 

CITY    YARDS. 
SENT  POST-PAID,         ....         PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW    BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 

in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 

ju  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.    The  following  arc 

some  of  the  subjects  treated : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Cardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE.  £1.75. 
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liAWLESS  AMUSEMENT 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Crandall's      Improved     Building      Blocks, 

which  h:tvebeeu  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,  furnish  i\  most  attractive  amusement  for 
children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand 
years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking,  and  give 
renewed  pleasure  daily. 
CHURCHES, 

DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 

MILLS, 

FENCES, 

FURNITURE,  etc., 
in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

For  developing  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they 
are  unequaled.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial 
in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  Agriculturist 
were  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale.  In  offering  them  to 
parents  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  children, 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing  them  a  service  which  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  until  they  have  seen  the  blocks  in  their 
wonderful  combinations,  affording  a  beautiful  and  lasting 
toy  to  the  prattling  infant,  and  serving  as  a  delightful  study 
and  past  inic  for  the  older  ones  of  the  family. 

The  T.locks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
'  -!■!.  .'.ml  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00 ;  X  0.2,  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  Xo.  1,  $3.00  ;  Xo.  3,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber- 
al discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.    Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 
245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WAKING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central   Park.  New    York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 
How  Drains  Act. 
How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 
How  to  Rflake  Drains. 
How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 
What  Draining  Costs. 
Will  it  Pay? 
How  to  Make  Tiles. 
Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 
House  and  Town  Drainage. 
A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE,  $1.50. 


MYSTERIES  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 

BY  M.  QULNBY. 


BREEDING. 

HIVES. 

PASTURAGE. 

THE  APIARY. 

ROBBING. 

FEEDING. 

MOTH  WORM. 

SWARMINC. 

SENT  POST-FAID,        ...        -        PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


QUEENS. 

DISEASES. 

ANCER  OF  BEES. 

ENEMIES. 

WAX. 

COLONIES. 

WINTERING, 


Cummings  &  Miller. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters  ; 

Your  attention  Is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work- 
ing drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  Interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  383  designs  and  71-1  illustra- 
tions, containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages, 
cut  stono  work,  fee,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con- 
taining only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  S10.09. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY    OUMMLNGS     &    MILLER. 

AN    ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK 

containing 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  ifcc,  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig- 
inal plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.    In  sending  for  this 

work,  it   should   be   stated  that  Cummings   &  Miller's 

''Modern/American  Architecture"  is  wanted,  instead  of 

"Architecture,"  by  the  same  authors,  which  is  ad 

above. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $10.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Either  of  the  books  mentioned   below 
post-paid,  on   receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  845  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Onions:   How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, 
Paper 20 

.  ■  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Se  1  ;i'!,i 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing 
the  Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  s<  ven 

■  I  long  experience,  residing  in  diffi 
of  the  country.    No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was 
ever  issued.    Octavo,  32  pp.    Neat  paper  covers. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and  the  Money 
we  Made  by  it  30 

From  the  Twelfth  London  Edition,  with  an  introduc- 
tion for  the  American  Edition.  This  work  has  already 
had  an  immense  sale,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  while  conveying 
many  useful  suggestions,  it  has  almost  the  interest  oi 
a  romance.  12mo,  156  pp.  New  Edition.  Price  in 
neat  paper  covers,  30c. ;    bound.  CO  cents. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 75 

A  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry;  with 
a  Description  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notes  on 
the  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and 
Grape.    By  R.  G,  Pabdee.    Cloth,  12mo,  157  pp. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry $1.50 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep ; 
Si-lecting  the  Best  for  Wool  and  for  Mutton  ;  Rules  for 
Crossing;  Practical  Details  for  Rearing;  Summer  and 
Whiter  Management;  Treating  Diseases;  with  New 
Chapters  by  Eecry  S.  Randall  and  G.  W.  Kendall  on 
Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas,  with  Portraits  of  different 
Breeds,  Illustrations  of  Sheep  Folds,  and  Other  Articles 
in  Sheep  Husbandry.    Octavo,  33S  pp. 


^    IVE^T    WORK. 

THE 

PERCHERON    HORSE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHAELES    DU    IIUYS, 

Author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Ruce ;"  "  Trotter.- ;" 
"  The  Horse  Breeder's  Guide  ;"  ete. 

FINELY      ILll'STHATED. 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION,  REARING,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF    THE    PERCHERON    HORSE. 

PAKT     FIRST. 

GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERONS. 

GLANCE     AT     PERCTIE. 

SKEIcU     OF    TnE    PERCIIERO.N    RACE. 

ORIGIN    of    THE    PERCHERON. 

MODIFICATIONS    OF     THE     PERCHERON     RACE. 

HIS  FIRST  MODIFICATION  DUE  TO  CONTACT 
WITH    TnE     BRITTANY    RACE. 

CONDITIONS    UNDER   WHICH   THEY  ARE  BRED. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERON   HORSE. 

STARTING    POINT    OF    THIS    DEGENERATION. 

PAKT    SECOND. 

OF      THE      MEANS      OF       REGENERATING       THE 

PERCHERON    HORSE. 
REGENERATION    OF    THE    PERCHERON    BREED. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  BREED  THROUGH 
ITSELF    OR    BY    SELECTION. 

CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT  THE  GRAY  COAT  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
TO    BE    INFLEXIBLY    MAINTAINED! 

PRESERVE  PURE.  AND  WITHOUT  INTERMIX- 
TURE THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERON RACE— THE  LIGHT  HORSE,  THE 
1>R AFT-HORSE.  THE    INTERMEDIATE  SORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  BY  MEANS 
OF    FOREIGN    CROSSLNGS. 

THE     ARAB     CROSS. 

THE    ENGLISH    CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT     BY     MEANS     OF      THE      STI  D- 

BOOK. 
RECAPITULATION. 

PART    THIRD. 
INFORMATION     TO    STRANGERS    WISHING     TO 

BUY    PERCHERON    HORSES. 

FOOD    AND    BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
BREEDING    DISTRICTS. 

SPEED     AND     BOTTOM     OF     THE     PERCTIERON 

HORSE. 
TESTS  OF   SPEED  OF   THE   PERCHERON  HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 


SENT  POST-PAIB, 


PRICE,  $1.00. 


ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Packer's   Patent    Stamp  Extractor  and  Wall 
Builder. 

We  believe  this  machine  to  be  uneqnaled  tbr  power,  ease 
of  work  r. 
tlve  Cin-n' 

PACKER  &  FISH.   BEystic  River,  Conn. 

PAIXTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— The  Grafton 
Mineral   Paint  Co.  are  now  mnnn 
Cheapest,  and  mo>t  Duniliii'  Paint  in  n-e :  t  u ..  <■  .  il  -  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil.  will  last  l 
of  a  li tcii t  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  can  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  ibn 
the  taste  or*  the  cam 

Fences.  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Palls  m   I  w leu-ware. 

Agricultural  in  .  <  :  Ships* 

i- .-  ;  ire  and 

Water-proof.)   Fh>or  nil    c  l.»ili-.  ,  >>i>r    Mannt'i.-nir.-r    ■ 
I  as  a  paint  for  any  ; 
is  nnsurji 

ness.    Price  $6  per  bbl.  oi  II  supplv  a  farm- 

er lbr  rears  to  come.    Warranted  In  all  cs     • 
lor  a  circular  which   gives  lull  particulars.    None  genuine 
niili'^  branded  ill  a  trade   mark,   (Jrafion   Minora]   Paint. 
Persons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 
of  the  goods.    Address 

"  DANIEL  BIDWELL,  154  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Asbestos"' 


Asbestos  Roof  Coating 


i  .  :  ready  for 


id   forms,  when  applied  with  a 


Asbestos  Cement 


tals.     We  guarantee,  it  to  i?;on  all  leaks 
;.i  kinds.    10-lb.  pa 
itive  circulars  by  mail. 
H.TT.  JOHNS,  No.  18  Willi  iin-street,  New  York. 
Patentee,  and  for  ten   years    Manufacturer  of    Hoofing 
Materials. 

FAMILY 
CIDER  AND  WIXE  MILL. 

HUTI  HINSON'S   PATENT.      Grinds 

Makes  pure   wine 

:  ,'-r.    M.-.vi.  iiiiin    ■ 
I 

■ 
feeling  Cutler  for  Hav.  St:-:uv,  ami  Corn 
Stalk-.     Send  for  Illusti'al    'I  circular. 

PF.EKSKIL1    PI  ii'.\    WORKS. 

p-i'   -kill.  >:.  v..  .v. 
83  Merwin-s,.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

mil's  Pat.  Hand  Lawn  Mowing  Machine. 


.    _  j  a  roller.  Tliespiral  cat) 
Idly  y  t  -  i  attlng  the  grass 

red  mii. 
witii  less  labor 
i  be  clon 


INCERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

INQBRSOIVS     HAT    AND     STRAW    PR 
IXGEE  AXD     I'Al-El!     yv.'/f.W.X 

]\i;Fi;.-m.i:*     iiii>i-:    j XT>    timt:     vir 

no  111    HAM)    AXD     HORSE-POWER    PR 
for  ballnc  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made 

«S5     i   n  price-list  and  Bill  Inform  ition.  call  on  i 
tbemanufactnrcra,  [NGF.RSOLL  4  DOUGHEKTT, 
point,  (Brooklyn  i.  K.  Y. 


1TNIVERSAL 

FILTER 

WELL 

Patent 

•a 

in 

0 

s  and  works  \ 

„/■ 

son.   Spec 

- 

well 

ON  TRIAL.— TEN  COPIES  OF  A  FIRST-CLASS 
$3  Magazine,  Blx  months  tor  $i(».     The  Pictorial 

Phrenol'.ok -il  .ht.su.  -.'lit  in  clabs  of  10.  from  July  to 
January,  il  (I  acopv.    A  -  wltlt  the 

JnlyNo.  The  Vrmton  Monitor  says  of  It:  "A  periodical 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  publication  in  the 
world,  is  calculated    ■  ■•"  _ 

Address         S.  U.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  Tort. 

a  Day   for  All.— Stencil  Tool  Samples 

free.     Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Sprinjaeld,  Yt. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 
"  Honor  to  ■\vlioin  Honor  is  Do 


Two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE   MACHINE. 


IIARDER'S  PREMIUM  RAILWAY  HORSE  POWER  AND 
COMBINE  1 »  THRESHER  ANDCLEANER. 

At  the  Great  National  Trial.  Auburn,  Jul'.-. 

■  ■  ■ 

hour,  ,>/•■■ 

■ 

■ 


,i  ■  ■■-'.  a  by  ( rfflcla]  Rep 

"  hre-hers.  separators,  Fanning  Mills.  W0..1I  saw-,  si-e-'  " 
•-ainl    Plaiii-Ts.  all  oi  1 1 1  ■  -  1  ■ « -  - 1.  in  Market.     Circular 


Xhre-hers.  separators,  Kantnng  Mills.  \Vu..d  tav,  -. 
ersand  Planters,  ail  of  the  best  in  Mark*  '     ' 
price,  full  information,  and  J 


sent  tree.    Address 


:  of  Auburn  trial 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

Established     (830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler's  Patent  Rail-.vav  Horse  Pow- 
-  ■nul  <„l'---in<-*rs.  Lever  Powers  or  tin-  most 
approved  kinds.  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters.  Wood  Saw- 
ing Mac!.::.. ■-.  >lti:gl' and  Heading  Mar  liines.  Horse  Pitch- 
forks. Tlie  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser,  (Saw  made 
without  filing, i  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Our  machines  cannot  be  excel- 
led if  equalled  by  any  in  the  market,  and  we  guarantee  them 


in.; 


Addr 
WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  RT.  V. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 


THE     FAR.7IERS'     FAVORITE 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

BICKFORD   &  HUFFMAN'S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  PREMIUM 

GRAIN  DRILL, 


. 


A  CONTiWTJOUS  GRAIN'  DISTRIBUTOR  I 

T7/e    Ii.  ,  rfect  in     Mechanical 

Work  : 

Sowing  all  grain  -—t  Marrowfat  Peas  to  the 

:  liiBtle  balls  and  dirt  do  not 

clos  it.    Sending  an  evii  i  i   i   through  each 

tube;  perfonnimr  rTpiailv  wi.-il  .up  bill  or  down,  side  hill  or 

level.     :■■      ■  ■  Get  /nn 

■  >    :  :    Built  as  n  plain  Grain  Drill  or  with 

,   attachment    For  one  of  these  incompar- 

ble  machines,  a  Idi 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 
59H  South  Chatle-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Watches,    and    RoskopCs    Patented    People's 
WatcH  Cased  in  Swedish  Silver. 

The  Improved  Aluminium   Bronze  is  a  metal  differing  en- 
i  tiered  to  the  public.     Its  >. 

-    have  heen 


i  ;  ted  il  at  the  Paris  Expositic 
The  movements  arc  well  finished,  perfectly  regn 
goods  arc  manufactured  in  myo« 
to  warrant   them  as    excellent    timekeepers. 


be  sent  post-paid,  on  demand. 

Afnll  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Brou 
for  Wattham  Wa( 

Goods  sent  bv  K\pr--s>  C.  O.  P..  w 


SORGO    HAND-BOOK. 

Our  Ninth  Annual  Sorgo  Hanil-Eonk. 
Giving  the  most  reliable  information  on   Manufacturing 
Sorghum  Syrup,  the  result  of  11  years' personal  experience, 
with  full  description  of  the  celebrated 

COOK  EVAPORATOR 
VICTOR   CA1VE   MILE 

sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
See  June  number  of  Agriculturist. 

BLTMYER,  NORTOS  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Gl'.AT'S    IMPROVED  PATENT   HOP.SE-POW- 
ER,  and  machines  for  Thresliing  and  cleaning  prain. 

Al-o  machines  fnrsawins  wood  wiih  cin-nl:!  i        .-l.'nl 

In  i:  Mnvs.    Manafactored  and  sold  by  A.  V7.  i;i'.AY  & 
SI  >«&,  Middletown,  Vt.  Ctrculare  and  Prices  on  application. 

Mill-Stone  Dressing  and  Glaziers'  Diamonds;  also 
lor  all  Mi'dianical  purposes.   Send  Stamp  lor  Circular. 
JOHNT  DICKIN'MiX.  ill  \ a-aiisr..  New-York. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable,    .last  the  thing  for  the  Artisan  or 
Amateur,    .'rend  for  de-ci-iptive  circular. 

6.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconla,  v.  H. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 


ing  extraontinarv  faeiliti*1?  for  the  mannfai'tnre  of  Fertil- 
izers, controllinq  t.<-<-lu-<ireiii  The  night  poil.  offal,  bones  and 
deal  animals  of  New  York.  Urooklvn,  and  Jei^.-v  Cities,  as 
also  the  great  Commonlpaw  abbatoirs,  oiler  for  sale,  in  lots 
to  suit  customers. 


8,000  TOXS   OF 


DOUBLE-REFINED  POUDRETTE 


Made  from  night  soil,  blood,  hones,  and  offal. 
...  i  to  a  powder. 
Its  effects  have  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the 


rops 


although  sold  oniv  u-r  'i'weniv-hve  Dollars  per  ton.    Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs',  each. 

BONE  DUST. 
1— COARSE  and  FINE  MIXED.  2-FINE,  suitable  for 
Drilling.  And  3-FLOURED  BONE. 
C^"Wk  Wabrast  orn  Boztk  to  Axalyzk  PntE.  Packed 
in  bbla.  of  250  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  grain.  Double-Refined 
Poudrette  and  Fine  Bone,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  an  I 
driiied  iftwlth  the  seed,  have  produced  most  remarkable 
effects,  sold  us  low  as  anv  article  of  same  purity  ami  iji-  - 
nesa  In  the  market. 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  QF  LIME. 

Tv*e  offer  tliis  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  ever  made  or  sold  in  this  market,  coi 
tuning  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 
than  usual  In  Su]  i  or  Pf.kmanent,  as  well  bh 

lor  immediate  powerful  effect  upon  land,  it  has  xo  equal^ 
Price  in  New  York,  $55.00  per  Ton  of  2.000  lbs.    For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars.  &c,  apply  to 

THE  LODI  MAJSniFACTTJRING  COMPAHT, 
66  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

LISTER  BROTHERS 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Ville's  formula  [of  France]. 
Also,  Fresh  P.one  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Fore  Bone 

LISTER  DF.OTHEnS.  199  Front-=t..  New  York. 

$aoo 

PRIZE    ESS.A.Y 


MIAlM^. 


nil  then  be  poBalble  !■■■■■  tlial  Company  to  deliver  their 

green  mud  marl  at  points  along  the  line  oi  the  Camden  and 
Amhoy  railroad,  and  branches  ;  the  New  .)ers''v  c  entral,  and 
tlie  Morris  and  Lssex  railroad:  and  at  all  accessible  points 
onXev  York  Bay,  the  Mini  son  River,  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
at  such  rates  as  liiust  i-n-mv  a  large  demand. 

1    ■■  i  ..inpanv  desiring  to  place  m  the  hands  of  purchaser* 
directions  for  Its  use,  offer  a  prize  of  tioo  hundred 
a  origin,  use,  and  appii- 
. 
Decision  to  he  left  to  Professor  cook,  of  the  New  Jersey 
■  ral  N.  Nonis  Hai-teaii. 
Agrfcnltaral  Society,  and 
Judge  i  an. pin  I),  i'i'e-.ic,-n:  of  tlie  New  .b-rsey  Central  Agri- 
cultural   Society.     Communications    to    he"  addressed   to 
JOHN    D.   BUCKELEW,   Secretary  of    tlie    Company,  at 
'il  g.  N.  J.,  on  or  before  the  "first  day  of  July  next. 

URE    SQUANKUM     MARL.  —  The   best   ant! 
cheapest  Fertilizer.    For  circulars   containing   prices, 
directions  for  application,  and  testimonials  ns  to  value, 
Address  BEN'J.  J1AINL>,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

PILE'S  SALERATLS, 

CREAM   TARTAR, 

BAKEVO  SODA, 

&,  O.  K.  SOAP, 

est  in  America.  Sol 
MF.S  PYLE,  Manui 
350  TVashington-st.,  New  York. 
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CMESYLIC  COMPOUNDS 


(Patented, 


comma  ■  use.     With   license   nntler  Letter 

compounds  are  being  manufactured    by  tlie  undersigned, 

whose  Family  Soaps  have  lon-^  been  a  staple  article  in  the 

market, 

SHEEP    DIP, 

For  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects  on  SI 

fi  ft  Canisters £1.25 

11")  "  "       '::.r, 

50  "       Ke<:s 10.00 

200  "        Bbls 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  ft  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

PLANT    PROTECTOR. 

Involution  for  destroying  and  repelling  insects  from  Trees 
@rlil  cents,  and  §1.00;  larger  pacfc- 


■  Plant 

In  1  and  3  lt>  Can 
iges  same  price  as 


Sheep  Dip. 


CRESYLIC    OINTMENT, 


CARBOLIC  DiSiNFECTiNC  SOAP. 

In  tablets  for  convenient  rise  in  washing  Horses,  Does,  Piss. 
&e.,  destrovinj  Insects  ot  all  kin.ls,  protecting  from  Flies, 
curative  of' Sores.  Scratches,  and  Chntes  ot  all  Rinds. 

In  boxes.  3  dozen  tablets,  $3.00.    In  boxes,  ft.  bars,  $J. 

LAUNDRY  AND  No.   I    SOAPS. 


cultural  Dealers,  Druggists,  and  by  the  manufacturers. 
JAMES    P.UCHAN    &    CO.. 

r.ii  Elizabeth-st.,  New  York. 

J.    H.   BURTT, 
COMMISSION      MERCHANT, 

STORE,  84  KNEELAND  STREET. 

Warehouse,  115  South  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Particular  attention  given  to  sales  of  Flour.  Butter,  I 
Eggs,  Hides,  Pelis.  Country  Produce,  Arc. 


CATALOGUES  «EXT  FREE. 

M.  O'KEEFE,    SO>  &,  CO., 
Importers  and  Growers,  "Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail   Dealers  in   Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch     Bulbs,     Fruit      Plants,      Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &e. 
Elhvanger  &  Barry's  Clock.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Camellia  Japonica 

should  be  purchased  during  the  summer. 
They  arc  offered  at 

$30  to  S30  per  100, 
and  still  lower  by  the  1,000. 
Larger  plants  are  one  to  two  dollars  each. 
All  are  compact  and  bushy.    Adorjesa 

PARSOXS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  X.  Y. 

Southern  Market. 

"*Ye  have  a  large  stock  of  Cabbaae  Plants  grotvini'  for  the 
Southern  Market,  orders  for  which  "ill  now  be  received. 
They  will  be  seat  out  during  July  and  August,  us  directed. 

Prices  and  varieties  may  be  seen  in  June  No.  of  Agricultur- 
ist, page  838.  EDWARD  I'.UUGI .-- . 

Foughke.-psic,  N.  Y. 

To  Tree  Agents  and  Large  Planters. 

We  now  have  the  largest  stock  of  Small  Fruits  in  the 
country,  and  can  supply  plants  this  fall  at  low  rales.  Write 
us  for  terms  to  ;i'_-en;-.     ArMr.  -- 

Pl"l:HY  *  .JOHNSTON*.  Palmvra.  N*.  Y.. 
Or,  PUl:D\"  &  HANCE,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

i:o.  a.  iHinz,   the   ureat 

SEED  WHEAT  GBdWE'l,  (  fiam-  i 

Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Seed  Whears 


G 


in  tlie  world. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGHBRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and 
-■-  Ornamental  Fowls  for  sale.  For  circulars  and  price 
address  N*.  P.  BOTKR  &  I  O., 

Parkesburgh,  Chest,  r  C  ...  Pa. 

HE    IMPROVED    OHIO    CHESTER    HOGS 
produce  the  greatest  amount  at  Port,  lor  food  con- 

sumed.  o!  am-  known  breed,    s.-n.i  -i  an p  i.v  rs   le-er.ption 

and  a  great  variety  of  other  Than 

Animals  ami  Fowls.  L.  I).  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL       WOMEN."    —NATIONAL 
types;  English.  French.  German,  Austrian.  Turk- 


tsh,  Russian',  Grecian/Swiss.  Polish',  cione-e,'  Sw'cdish','r/u"ch 
Japanese,  &c  with  portraits,  in  Julv  No.  Pm:E> :..i.«ir  w. 
.Torr.N  \I..  30  ets..  or  *:'•  a  vear.  (  lull,  of  in, sis  nn.ntiis  "o.i 
trial."  for  $10.     S.  K,  WLLLS,  SS.i  Etroad\t  ay,  Hew  York. 

HE    CO.WECTIOSER'S    IIUD. 

BOOK.-Giving  full  and  explicit  directions  for  mak- 
ing Candy,  Bon-bons.   Carraways.  Cli.rol  ,tn  romfits.  Cut. 
Essences.  Fruit  Pastes,  rce  i  -earns.  Lozenges. 
Icings.    Meringues.     Syrups    etc., 


i-.-ls.  .1.    . 
Marmalades.    Ja...„, 
Price  Sj  cents.    Send  order9  to  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  102  N*»s- 


ROCKBRIDGE  ALC3I  SPRINGS,  VA., 

OPES  JFN'E  1st,  1863. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Summer  resorts  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  nuile  tlie  mo-t  c.iehri.re.I  tor  its  Mineral  Virtues. 
For  Pamphlets  with  Mnpsot'R.  R.  routes  and  all  particulars, 
apply  to  Heorman&  Co.,  N*.-w  York:  Weeks  A:  Potter, 
I:..-;.,!,;  WvETHtc  Bt.ns,  Philadelphia;  Coleman  &  Roo- 
ki:s.  Il.iltimore;  Piii.EM.  ^  I.M.I..  I'.i  i  Union .  1 ;  or  by  mail 
as  above.  FRAZIER  &  RANDOLPH,  Proprietors. 


•au-sl.,  New  York. 


? 


id  Simple  Instructions  in  the  art  of 


ENTRILOaUY 


ie  art  of  creatin-r  Vocal  Illusions:  Tricks 
rradeand  the  Tea  Companies;  Extempor 
if-lniiir;   Pet-nut  Culture;   Home-made  J?nn 


Me- 


tiir'-:  J  ip  m-rsc  Al.isic;  Trick  oi  Aerial  suspend  on,  and  of 
tlie  Human  H-'.ni  Float ic^  in  tlie  Air  ;  Treatment  oi  Cancer; 
Art  of  Ju-lirini:  Hors.-.;  A  Cuiin-  Actor;  Clmk-e  of  Cuna- 
ries;  Bird  1  amin-i  and  Bird  Training ;  Teaching  Tlie  Dumb 
to  Speak;  Authorship  as  a  Universal  Accomplishment; 
Gratuitous  Advertisin-:;  What  to  do  for  a  Living;  Queer 
Fish'-s— l-'ttpin-i.   iliiniiin-r,    shooting    and    talking    fishes 


r-yoln 


Health  and  Tor  Athletic  Contests  ;  Exposure  of 
ancy,_or  Soul  Ch:u niin-i;   How  People  ^ee  Ghosts; 


to  Write  Business  Letr.-rs;  I'ailiimr.  h--:ikhful  and  hurt- 
ful: Kalsominin?;  Queer  Surgery;  The  Kailir  Knoh-Kerrle ; 
liemedies  for  Intoxic.-itirm  an  I  love  of  Liquor;  Ineemiitv  in 
a  New  Channel;  Is  Salt  Toisonons?  Artesian  Wells;  Short- 
hand Writers  Wanted;  Maple  smrar  Making ;  Liniments 
and  Pain  Paint';  Artificial  Honey;  Rich  Men  of  the  World 
and  how  ttaev  trained  their  WL-aUli,  in.-ludin-j  Bonner.  Drew, 
Vanderbilt,  Stewart,  Claflin.  &c.;  Exposures  of  Humbugs 
and  Swindles  bv  the  author  of  the  famous  book,  "Rogues 
and  Rogueries."  Hints  to  Young  Men  who  are,  or  who"  ex- 
pect to  be  in  Love,  and  Hints  to  Young  Ladies  who  are  or 
who  expect  to  he  fallen  in  Love  With,  bv  Aunt  Sue;  Puz- 
zles and  Amusements  for  tfee  Young  Folks;  Useful  Arts; 
Valuable  Recipes;  Entertaining  and  Useful  Reading  for 
everybody,  &c,  Ac.,  will  be  found  in 

HANEY'S  JOURNAL, 

a  small  but  neat  and  attractive  monthly  vaper,  oarefnllv  ed- 
ited, and  moderately  Illustrated.    H>  think  Hanky's  Jottb- 

urst-ratp  little  paper,  bur  perhaps  we  are  not  the  best 


prise  alffuture  subscribers  in  the  same  wav,  we"  will  not  s 
it  is  file  "Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  World,"  a*  publish* 


should  be  glad  to  have  every  reader  of  this 


TiYe  continue  our  offer  to  send  Haxet's 
.TorRNAL  the  WHOLE  of  this  that. 
(1868)  for  onlv  Twenty-five  Cents. 
thus  enabling  all  to  secure  a  supply  of 


eful  and  entertaining  reading  "  a't 
OBSERVE.— Wq  will  send  the  JorRX, 
only  l'»  new  suhsi-ribers  taking 


for  thfs  small 

January  tS68. 

a  large  circulation  for  th 

merits  for  retaining  all,  or  nearly  all  subscribers 


object  is  to  obtain 
We  trust  to  the  paper's 

get  for 


Wholesalers.        JESSE    II  V\EY  &  CO., 
Publishers,  119   \:i^iu->t..    \ew  York. 


GRAXT  AND  COLFAX  IX  THE  FIELD.— 
THE  CAMPAIGN  ""KNED.  N"ow  is  the  time  for 
Agents  to  make  nionev.  Thirtv  <li!T-n  nt  styles  of  elegant 
Campaign  BADGES;  MEDALS  and  TINS  n<»w  readv.  Sam- 
ple lots  sent  to  the  trade  at  tlie  rate  of  15  cents  each,  post- 
paid. 

Also,  In  Press,  WELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  NATIONAL 
HAND-BOOK,  a  complete  compendium  ot  the  Political  His- 
tory of  the  country,  troin  the  original  formation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  time.  The  most  complete  work 
Of  the  bind  ever  published.    It  should  be  in  the  possession 

book  of 


15  t 

TO  THE  TRADE.— We  propose  to   produce,  from  time  To 

time,  everything  that  is  wanted  in  the  Campaign   line.    If 

vou  want  {he  light  kind  of  goods  at  the  right  prices,  send  to 

:  i    rei'.s.     Send  for  descriptive  catah^iir,  with    terms. 

Address  B.  W.  HIT)  HCOCK, 

Publisher  and    Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods,   No.  (n 

SprfnR-st,  New-York,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


The   Private  Family  Record. 

Photographic  and  Bio-rraphie.  Admirably  arranged  for 
recording  in  detail  the  personal  incidents  in  the  life  of  each 
member  of  the  Family,  with  spaces  for  their  111 
different  ages,  from  infancy  up,  thus  making  an  invaluable 
reference  for  both  the  present  and  future  generations.  By 
JOHN  H.  GRISCOM.  M.  D.  Price,  Board  and  paper.  $2.50. 
Hoard  and  Cloth,  M50.  Full  Morocco,  $5.00.  Mailed  post 
free  on  receipt  of  price.  Explanatory  circulars  sent  on  ap- 
plication. Loral  agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  L".  S. 
EDWARD  GR1SCOM,  Gen'l  Agt..  42  Ka*t  2','th  St.,  New  York. 


the  Sunday  school. 

jpst  law,  yi>. 
The  Gospel    in   the   Trees. 

By  Alexander  Clark,  A.  M.    12mo,  305  pag 

■veled    boards.      Price,    post-paid,    $i.5t 

sparkles  with  the  freshness  of  Spring-time.' 


To  -A^cVvevtisers. 

The  MIRROR  AXD  FAR3IER,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Manchester,  X.  IL,  is  the  leading  Farming 
and  Family  Paper  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  quar- 
to, about  the  size  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  Speci- 
men copies  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp  to 
prepay  postage.  Terms  of  advertising :— Ten  cents  for  a  line 
of  space  each  insertion.  Twelve  lines  make  an  Inch  long. 
Twenty  dollars  per  column  single  insertion. 

.TOHX  B.  CLARKE.  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


»CJHiAIS!EF&rCTOJl 


^BAOADWAYm 


Garden  and  Cemetery  Adornments. 
Railing  of  every  Description. 


E*Y  BOOKS  for  Schools,  Libraries  nn.l  families. 
Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  of  all  kinds,  at 


N 


Devon  Herd  Books  for  Sale, 

1st  ami  2d  vol.  of  American,  bound  separate  or  in  one..$L50 

1st  and  *.'d  vol.  of  Daw's  and  Howard's  English,  bound  In 

one,  $1.50;  and  the  3d  vol.  of  Howard's  for..  ..$3.00 

Also,  a  few  choice  Thoroughbred  Devon  Bulls.  Cows,  and 

HeiftT?,  from  milking  and  nnmiiu-n  stock,  for  sale  bv 

H.  M.  SESSIONS,  South  Wilbraham.  Mass. 

BOOK    AGENTS    WANTED 
FOR  "  PEOPLE'S  BOOK  OF  BIOGRAPHY." 

Ry  JAMES  PAUTOX,  the  "Prince  of  Biographers. "  con- 
taihlng  lives Ol  distinguished  persons  of  all  ase^  and  coun- 

tnes.  Women  ;is  w.-Il  :i.~  Men.     A    !i:in«l'-omi'  octavo  book  of 
over  600  na-ip?.  illu-traTed  with  VI  b.^ntitul  str--l  Eneravines. 
No  com|»etiUon.  Agents  say  it  sell^  i.-s^-r  than  am  Look  ila-y 
ever  sohi.    Tamil  libera).    Send  for  descriptive  (in  nlar. 
A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wanted:   agents:   to  Fell  john  s.  c. 
ABBOTT'S  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 
Tliis  work  contains  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  the  Father 
and    Mother  of   tlie  General,  and    js  otherwise  very  hand- 
somely illustrated.    m" 
\'i-\o-  suited  to  the  times. 
55  CornhilL  Boston,  Mass. 

HOWE'S    PIAXO  WITHOUT  A  PIASTER. 


BANJO,    VIOLIN'.    FLriE."CLAKIO\'ET,    FLAGEOLET; 

FIFE.    Each  Book  contains  easy  and  simple,  but  very  com- 
plete rules  and  exercises,  with   from  one  to  four  hundred 

I'k'fes  of  popular   nins.i-,    fingered    r-xpn^sly  lor   tlie  instru- 
ment.   Price,  SO  cents  r-icli.  -eitt  po-*t  puid. 

ELLAS  HOWE,  103  Court-st.,  Boston.  Mass. 


MAPLE  LEAVES,  a  Domestic  Magazine 

-i-'i  of  r-'iul  Information  ami  Amusement.  It  contains 
Tales,  Stories,  Useful  Itecipes.  Articles  on  Omamentr.l  Art, 
Sdentiflc  s\rscles.  Fuzzi-'S.  Uln-tr..  Only  23 

cents  a  year.  The  best  and  cheapest  paper  published.  Prizes 
are  given  for  correct  answers  to  tlie  Puzzles.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe  and  set  all  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 
0.  A.  r;ooi:BACH.  Publisher,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Do  vou  wish  to  see  the  hand-writing  of 

CJEX.'Ii    G5JA\T? 

SendlOcts.  immediately  to  L.  S.  THOMPSON",  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  for  tlie  July  N'o.  of  "  The  Teacher  of  Penmanship." 


iproTement  and  promotion  :  YOUNG  WOMRN 
ivtio  wonld  "do  soinettiim :"  Parents.  Teachers,  and  others 
iniv  have  the  *:   Illustrated  Phrenological  Jovrkal 

6  ii.. mt hs.  iii  clubs  at  10.   "on  trial."  at    $1  each.    Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  "*«  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


"■HE  ART   OF    P1BLH!   SPEAK. 

ISiG.— An  expo-.ition   of  the  Principles  of  Oratorj". 


of  10,  sent  half  a  year,  "on  trial."  for  $10.  or 
onlv  $1  each.  The  Pictorial  Phrenological  Journal. 
New  Vol.—  ISth—  lieu-ins  with  Jnlv  no.  Address  S.  R. 
WELLS,  380  Broadwnv,  New  York. 


SSodwortb.  Allen   &,   Fischer, 

MUSICAL  IN'STP.UMEJ-TS  OF 

all  kinds  made  to  order. 

Send  for  Price  List,  6  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


CROCKERT.Sorae  years  experience  in  a  whole- 
sale Crockery  house  will  enable  me  ro  supply  families 

i'.  It  !  miry  dealers  at  the  lowest  New  Yo:  k  rates.  Tinware 
find  liouse-ftirnishins  Etoods  alsoboufflit  on  Commission  from 
.Manufacturer.-  dnect.    c.  II.  P.AKEII,  51  liarcl.iy-st.,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  "T"F.XS.  ■'50c.;  Fountain  Styles.  SI  to  $1;  with 

?,ase  and  pencil.  $2  to  S->."0.    Pens  repaired  for  5i)c. 

G.  F.  HA  WEE;,  C4  Nassau-st..  New  York. 


L.  L.  WHITLOCK'S  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Headquarters.  Every  implement 
-hould  be  represented.    245  Broadway,  "V.  Y. 


EVERY    MAX     HIS   OWN    PRIMER. 


i  LOWE  PP.EjS'  COMPANY, 


of  CABBAGE  PLANTS  lor  sale  at  low  rate!, 
by  E.  BURGESS.  Pousrlikeepsie.  N.  Y. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  thn  Books  mentioned  bolow  will  bo  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

Allen's    Domestic   Animals $1.00 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  HORSE,  MULE, 
CATTLE"  SIIEEr,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  and  FARM 
DOGS,  with  directions  for  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing, 
Feeding,  and  Preparation  for  Market,  with  their  DIS- 
EASES and  REMEDIES.     By  R.  L.  Allen.     Cloth, 

i2mo,  y.v  pp. 


Allen's  Rural  Architecture  ■ .  • 


.$1.50 


Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Constractien 
-of  convenient  FARM-HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including  Barn<\  Stables,  Sheds,  Car- 
nage and  Wagon-Houses,  Work-Shops,  Wood-Honses, 
Ash  and  Smoke-Honses,  Ice-Honses,  ronltry  and  Bee- 
Houses,  Dove-Cotes,  etc.,  together  with  directions  tor 
the  gardens  and  grounds  :  useful  and  ornamental  Do- 
mestic Animals,  etc.  By  lion.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Editor 
"  American  Herd-Book,"  etc.    Cloth,  12mo,  37S  pp. 

American    Bird-Fancier Paper,..  30. 

Field,  Cage,  and  House-Birds,  breeding,  rearing,  etc. 
Paper,  19mo,  107  pp. 

American  Rose  Culturist 30 

(Including  the  Dahlia.)  Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  THE 
ROSE,  to  which  are  added  full  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Dahlia.  In  neat  paper  covers.    12mo,  96  pp. 

American  Farm-Book -(R-  L.  Allen). $1.50 

On  a  CojtrEND  op  American  Agriculture  ;  Being  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures,  Draining,  Irriga- 
tion, Grasses.  Grain,  Roots,  Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Sngar-Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  with  the  best  methods  of  Planting,  Culti- 
vating, and  Preparation  for  Market.  Overone  hundred 
engravings.    By  R.  L.  Allen.    Cloth,  13mo,  323  pp. 

American  Weeds,  and  Useful  Plants.$1.75 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator — Farmer,  Gar- 
dener, etc.;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description, 
(with  accurate  illustrations),  of  the  WEEDS  and 
PLANTS  found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens, 
which  meet  the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of 
Cultivators  ;  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradi- 
cation when  needed.  While  practical  in  its  character,  it 
includes  both  the  common  and  botanical  names  and  char- 
acters of  the  Weeds  and  Plauts,  with  a  Populur  Account 
of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  ByWsi.  Darlington,  M.D., 
and  Pbop.  Geo.  ThtjRBEB.  Thoroughly  Illustrated 
with  277  Engravings.    Umo.,  460  pp. 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Breeding.  Rearing.  Feeding,  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Rabbits  :  their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Full 
Directions  tor  the  Construction  of  notches,  Rabbitries, 
etc.;  i  ol  ing  and  Dressing  for  the  Table. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  M.  Bf.ment.  author  oi 
Pcntu.  rei  etc.     12mo,  101  pp.,  in   neat 

illustrated  paper  covers. 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures. 
Paper 25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  quality  of 
manure ;  both  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  snb- 
stanccs,  v.iih  =trkt  economy  and  great  dispatch;  fur- 
ther showing  the  best  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bommir.    Svo.  90  pp. 


Buist'8  Family  Kitchen-Gardener.-  ...$1.00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accnrate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged;  with  toll  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Bctst.    Cloth,  12mo..  216  pp. 


Boussingault's  Rural  Economy $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussingaui.t,  Member  of  In- 
stitute of  France,  etc.  .  Translated,  witli  lutroduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  007  pp. 

Buist's  American  Flower   Garden  Direc- 
tory  •     $150 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of 
Plants  in  the  Flower-Garden,  Hot-House,  Grecn-Honse, 
Rooms  for  Parlor- Windows,  FOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN 
THE  YEAR;  with  descriptions  of  most  desirable 
plants,  soils,  transplanting,  erecting  a  Hot-House,  a 
Green-House,  laying  out  a  Flower-Garden,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Robert  Buist,  a  practical  Nurseryman  and  Seed- 
Grower  of  Philadelphia.    Cloth,  12mo,  342  pp. 


Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide- 


75 


Intended  Especially  for  the  American  Climate  ; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con- 
struction and  Heating.  By  Wm.  Chorlton.  Cloth, 
12mo,  204  pp. 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and  Management  of  Gar- 
dens. Though  an  old  work,  it  is  one  which  will  find  a 
place  in  every  considerable  library,  as  the  production 
of  a  remarkable  man  While  it  is  marked  by  the 
author's  peculiarities,  it  is  so  full  of  plain  common- 
sense,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  print.  By 
William  Cobbett.    Cloth,  12mo.,  230  pp. 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Containing  Directions  for  Raising,  Propagating,  and 
Managing  Fruit-Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  ete.  18mo, 
288  pp. 


.78 


Cole's  American  Veterinarian... 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  showing  the  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Remedies,  and  rules  for  Restoring  and 
Preserving  Health  by  good  management,  with  directions 
for  Training  and  Breeding.  By  S.  W.  Cole.  Cloth, 
18mo.,  288  pp. 

Dadd's  American  Cattle-Doctor..  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner ; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.    12mo,  359  pp. 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor $1.50 


Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.    Cloth,  12mo.,  132  pp. 

Dana's  Muck  Manual $1.25 

A  Manual  for  Farmers;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Composts,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the  important  subject 
of  nsing  MUCK,  the  grent  natural  fertilizer  of  the  conn- 
try.    By  Samuel  L.  Dana.    Cloth,  12mo.,  312  pp. 

Eastwood's  Complete  Cranberry  Manual  75 

Giving  directions  for  the  cultivation  in  different  locali- 
ties, with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  varieties.  By 
Bent.  Eastwood.    Cloth,  12mo,  120  pp. 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guidel.50 

The  previous  Edition  of  this  work  was  Thoroughly 
Revised ;  embracing  all  the  new  aud  valuable  Fruits, 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  their  Cnltivation : 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Western  Fruit- 
Growers  ;  full  Illustrations.  By  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ohio. 
Cloth,  12mo,  503  pp. 


Field's  Pear  Culture $1.25 

The  Pear  Garden;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  True,  with  instructions  for 
Management  from  the  Seedling  to  the  Bearing  Tree. 
By  Thomas  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo, 
236  pp. 

Flax  Culture 50 

A  new  and  very  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  direc- 
tions, from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  ex- 
perienced growers.    Svo,  paper. 


French's  Farm  Drainage 


.1.50 

The  Principles,  Process,  and  Effects  of  Draining  Land 
with  Stones,  "Wood,  Drain-Plows,  Open  Ditches,  and 
especially  with  Tiles ;  including  Tables  of  Rainfall, 
Evaporation,  Filtration,  Excavation,  Capacity  of  Pipe?, 
cost  and  number  to  the  aero.  With  over  100  illustra- 
tions. The  best  work  on  Draining  published.  By 
Judge  French;,  of  New  Hampshire,  President  of  Mass. 
Agricultural  College.    Cloth,  12ino,  384  pp. 

Fuller's     Illustrated     Strawberry     Cul- 
turist  Paper, . .   20 

A  new,  practical  littlo  work,  meeting  with  universal 
favor.  It  gives  a  full  list  of  varieties,  down  to  the 
latest  valuable  seedlings.    Paper,  12mo,  48  pp. 

Gregory  on  Squashes Paper,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Fanner  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes;  how  much  man'ire  is  necessary;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating;  set- 
ting of  the  fruit;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  Pa  _ 
per  covers,  12mo,  69  pp. 

Guenons  Treatise  on  Milch  (lows —  75 

An  interesting  work,  giving  new  and  peculiar  direc- 
tions, and  many  illustrative  engravings,  for  determining 
by  natural  marks  or  external  signs,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk  a  cow  will  give,  length  of  time  she 
will  continue  in  milk,  etc.,  with  introductory  remarks 
of  forty  pages  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy.  Sixty-third 
thousand.    Svo,  83  pp. 


Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun 30 

11  A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,"  with  some 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  J.  HoorEK, 
Montgomery,  Ala.    Neat  paper  covers ;  12mot  105  pp. 

Hop  Culture 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  or 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar- 
keting the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi- 
enced Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav- 
ings. Edited  by  Prop.  George  Thurber,  Ediror  of 
the  America  ft  Agriculturist.    8vo.,  paper. 


Johnston's     Elements    of     Agricultural 
Chemistry $1.50 

An  American  edition  of  the  English  work.  The  writer, 
in  addition  to  a  complete  treatise  upon  the  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  suggests  modes  of  thought 
calculated  to  lead  the  reader  constantly  to  reflection. 
Exact  analyses  are  given  of  the  various  snb^tnnccs  used 
as  manure,  thus  giving  aid  to  answer  such  inquiries. 
By  Jas.  F.  W.  JonNeTON,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S3.,  L.  and  E., 
etc.,  ete.    Cloth,  12mo,  881  pp. 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry..  1.75 

Lectures  on  the  Application  op  Chemistry  ani> 
Geologt  to  Agriculture.  New  edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Author's  Experiments  in 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  the  lato  Jas.  F.  W.  John- 
ston, M.A.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  large  and  extensive  English 
work.    Cloth,  large  12mo,  709  pp. 

Leuchars'  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses,. $1.50 

GREEN-HOUSES.  GRAPERIES  etc.  etc.,  and  bow  to 
Ventilate  them.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
This  is  the  only  work  published  in  this  country,  speci- 
'  ally  devoted  to  this  subject.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchab,* 
Garden  Architect.     Cloth,  12mo.,  360  pp. 
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Advertisements  on  tins  prise,  ?:.:"0  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 
ESTABLISHED  ISM. 


THE 


TEA  COMPANY 


RECEIVE  THEIR 


TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM    THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 


CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  cnstomers 

AT      CAHOO     PRICES. 

The  Company] i:\vr  srl.-fted  tin'  following  kinds  from  their 
Steele,  which  Tliev  recommend   to  nicer  the  wants  of  chins. 
Tliev  are  si >lil  ;ii  caru".  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
'      s the  " 


theth  in  New  York, 


:  list  of  prices  will  show. 


TRICI!    LIST    OF    TEAS: 
OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c,  90.'.,  best  si  V  it,. 
MIXED,  (Green  ami  1:1  ark >.   Inc.,  sec.,  tier.,  he-l  si  1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH     I'diKAKFAST    (Blnekl,  SOc,  ! .,   ?1,   $1.10,    hest 

£1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  Sltr.,!10e„ SI,  $1.10.  hest  si.r.  per  ponnd. 
ViiCN'G  IIYSUN    .  • :  i-.-.-n  .,  -ar..  air.  si.  sun,  brst  S1.-3J  per 

pound, 
uxrt ilii I :k I)  . i  \r.\>:,  we.,  s;.  si.in,  l.e-i  *i .-:.-.  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER.  Ktreeni.  SI.-:.-),  hest  Sl.r.ll  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 


est  40c.  per  ponnd. 


GROUND  COFFEEvSOc 


hv  iNin-  our  FIIKM'll   II  IIP.  \l 
FEF,  which  w<-  soil  :il    th.'   b.\v 


33c,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  i"lnh  or  other  .orders  f.»r  less  than  tliirtv 
dollars  had  heller  M-nd  a  Posi-ollice  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  In  sayc  the  oxp^nsti  -d  collections  bv  Kxprcss, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect 
on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  paelcasre  to  the 
parly  set  tin-:  up  iheCluh.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  -we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  aH'onl.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  lor  clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
•rettimr  thcju  pure  and  fresh,  as  thev  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  Btores  I  i  our  Warehouses, 

TVe -warrant  all  the  goods  "we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.   If  they  are  not    satisfactory,  thej  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  :: )  d;i}  -,  and    liavc  the  money  refunded. 
N.  P.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large  num- 
ber reside,  by  clubbing  b.ii-rh.  r.  c  in  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  Tea-*  :md   Coffees   h1i.hu    one-third.    iBE- 
SIDKS   THE    EMMtESS    CIIAItGESi,   by 
sending   directly  to    "  The    Great    American    Ted 
Company:'' 
BEWARE   of    all  concerns    that    advertise   themselves   as 
branches  nf  .mr   Establishment,   or  copy  our  name 
either  Wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  ovimi- 
tations.    We  have  no  branches,   and  do  hot,  in  any 


,  authi  ■ 


the 


■  of  « 


Great  American  Tea   Company. 

Nos.  3|   and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office   Box,   5,643,   New   York   City. 

BREWSTER  &  BALDWIN, 


(Jentlemen  are 
■  Brewster."  Pr'u 
Top  Buggies  frc 


the  old   Souse  of 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


^HE    GREAT    DESIDERATUM.— LEAD    EN- 
CASED BLOCK  TIN  PIPE -It  is  a  Safe  Pipe  tOr  drink- 
ing Water.       It    is  eln-aner    and    sria.m.pr 

than  Lead  Pipe. 


<S&*4IMI    PER    MONTH.— Aseuts  wanted  for 

<!?•-*  WRipsom-a  Orchard  Whim-lives,  a  vi-rv  valuahle 
article  lor  Ajients.    Address  w.  PROSSER,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


Saponaceous  Compounds, 

Disinfectant,  Insect    Destroyer.    Pre- 
ventive of  Fungus,  etc. 


Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to 'which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va- 
rious purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy- 
ing insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
bining this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if 'Suc- 
cessful, they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small '  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu- 
ally prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these   purposes. 

3d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from,  all  .vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.  In  rooms.  ,It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

Sofarastried.it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curcnlio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive   of    Fungus    Growth.— On  this 

point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper- 
imenters will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4tli.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From      numerous      RECOMMENDATIONS    of 

Cresylic    Compounds,  tlic  following  arc 

selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Fite  Points  House  of  IxT>rs  try,  155  Worth  St. 
New  York,  Nov.  15, 1S67. 
Messrs.  Buchax  &  Co.—  Gentlemen—  Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
s<  >  APS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop- 
ing then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house- 
keepers in  cities.  S.  B.  HALL1DAY,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  1S67. 

M.  C.  Edey,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Bt/chan  &  Go's, 

Cresylic  Soaps,  etc.— Dear  Sir— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 

Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court 

House ;  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing. 


cells,  etc. ;  and  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  its  cleansing, 
disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER,  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  <  LARK,  -  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOORHiES,       )  Kings  County, N.T. 

Working  Women's  Home,  45  Elizabeth  St. 
New  York,  Nov.  1, 1867. 
To  James  Btjchan  &  Co.— We  found  this  building,  former- 
ly a  tenement  house,  infected  with  buns,  etc.  In  the  cleans- 
ing of  it  your  CRESYLIC  SOAPS  have  been  used.  The 
bugs  disappeared  before  the  cold  weather  came  on,  and  by 
the  constant  use  of  the  soap  in  our  dormitories,  we  have  ho 
fear  of  their  return  with  warm  weather.  No  one  can  doubt 
its  disinfecting  properties  when  is  experienced  the  pure  air 
of  the  places  where  it  Is  used. 

I  can  cordially  recommend  its  use,  believing  it  will  ac- 
complish what  powder,  etc.,  have  failed  to  do. 

MRS.  H.  L.  PORTER,  Matron  AY.  W.  Home. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  March  15, 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen  ;  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head 
with  nine  month's  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su- 
perior to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 
F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

South  Eortrigfit,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31, 1SR8. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Buchan  &  Co.— Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  used  your 
Cresylic  Compound,  or  Sheep  Dip  on  some  calves,  and  find 
it  sur?  death  to  lice.  Can  confidently  recommend  it  for  de- 
stroying vermin.  I  think  it  gives  the  hair  a  glossy  appear- 
ance, and  shall  use  it  on  all  my  stock.  S.  11. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  ELisnA  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City  : 

"tne  dlsintecting  and  antiseptic  power  of  good 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordt. 
nary  Purposes." 

*  CRESYLIC  ACID  is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex- 
tended introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office,  No.  41  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices. 

■  Sncep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  <t»<l  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  lb  Canisters $1.25 


2.25 

.1(1.00 
.:*-».oo 


200  "  Bbls 

Proportions  arc  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size.  , 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re- 
pelling insects  from  Trees  or  Plants, 

In  lft.  Canisters,  ©50  cts.;  in  3  Tb.  Canisters,  <T"  $1.00;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.    See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot.  &c.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c,  on  stock.  In  Sib  Canisters,  $1. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con- 
venient use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &c,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flics,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  ?,  dozen  tablets, 
$3.00;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $i.no. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  uses 
in  the  House  and  Laundry;  24  ft  boxes.  IS  cts.  per  ft;  fid  ft 
boxes,  ¥i%  cts.  per  ft. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  Hie 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Bath,  etc.;  00  ft  boxes,  14  ct«.  pern-. 
24  ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  0  fts.  each, 
packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per   ft.     Address  orders  to 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
41    Park  Row,  New  York. 

We  can   now  furnish  \ery 

superior    vines    in      Pots, 

of  these    two   valuable    new 

and  grapes,  at  £3  each  ;  or  $5  one 

of  each. 

P.I  ATIf        PUVK  See  full  description  in  our 

bL.lUl       Hil IT  ft.       large  Cataiogue,     for  winch 

send  10  cts. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MARTHA 


I>oty*s  Clothes  Washer   is  worth   one 
dollar  per  week  in  any  family. — [  X.  Y.  Tribune. 


pppp  I  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved 
rltEiEi  J  STENCIL  DIES.  MORFT  THAN 
aOaa  A  MOTH  i-i  hems  made  with  them. 
rj*WV  g.  jii.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  lirattleboro,  Vt. 


RUSSES.—  "  SEEI.EY'S       HARD 

RUBBER  TRUSS"    Cures   Rupture,  re- 

3  the  most  dittleult  safely  anil  easily  ;  never 

Jrusts,  breaks,  moves  or  soils;  always  new.  Sold 
■by  all  DniEcists.      Send    for   pamphlet,  1347 


Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TROUT      FIS 

The  artist  here  represents  a  scene  to  gladden 
any  antrlcr's  heart,  and  it  -will  doubtless  recall 
to  many  of  our  readers  wild  gorges  in  Northern 
cTew  England,  or  the  Adirondacks,  visited  in 
their  summer  rambles.  Trout  fishing  is  among 
the  most  cheerful  of  sports,  and  numbers  among 
its  votaries  a  large  class  of  men,  who  hard- 
ly indulge  in  other  recreation  in  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  year.  They  look  forward  with  boyish 
delight  to  the  summer  vacation,  when  they  can 
leave  behind  their  cares  and  grow  young  again 
amid  the  wild  scenes  of  nature.    There  is,  per- 


il I  N  G  . — Draws  by  E.  Forbes. — Engraved  for 

haps,  no  better  recreation,  for  the  trout  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  swiftest  brooks,  and  in  rough, 
mountainous  regions,  where  the  scenery  is  most 
picturesque.  Its  favorite  haunt  is  at  the  foot 
of  a  rapid  or  waterfall,  where  it  watches  for 
its  prey.  It  matters  little  to  the  man  of  culture, 
whether  he  returns  at  evening  with  a  full  basket 
or  not.  He  is  something  more  than  a  sports- 
man, and  has  enjoyed  what  the  basket  cannot 
measure, — the  pure  air,  the  mountain  scenery, 
the  healthful  exercise,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
professional  cares.    He  gains  what  he  seeks, — a 


;.;  American  Agrlcx 

diversion  from  the  routine  of  toil,  and  rest  for 
body  and  mind,  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
The  mind  is  best  rested,  when  it  is  interested. 
It  is  really  worth  while  to  foster  the  passion  for 
fishing,  which  most  boys  have,  for  the  sake  of 
the  healthful  recreation  it  will  afford  when  they 
have  left  the  farm  and  become  men.  While  we 
would  keep  this  passion  under  control,  it  should 
not  be  discouraged.  We  consider  fishing  rods, 
baskets,  landing  nets,  snells,  hooks,  and  rubber 
boots,  good  investments  for  our  boys,  and  the 
time  not  lost,  when  we  keep  them  company. 
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The  meteorological  character  of  this  mouth  va- 
ries greatly  in  different  years,  and  the  farmer's  la- 
bors depend  much  upon  the  weather.  In  times  of 
drouth,  when  pastures  are  low  and  when  the  brooks 
add  watering  places  fail,  the  stock  need  constant 
attention  and  no  little  labor.  Summer  fodder  crops 
will  come  in  use,  and  arc  of  great  value,  not  only  in 
maintaining  a,  flow  of  milk,  but  in  keeping  dry 
stock  in  good  condition.  Summer  fruits  may  be 
ready  for  marketing;  spring  grains  will  occupy  the 
fanner's  attention.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
August  brings  relief  to  the  farmer;  his  labor  is  not 
so  hard  and  usually  be  can  make  a  few  leisure  days, 
if  be  will,  to  visit  friends  or  take  a  trip  with  his 
wife  to  some  mountain  or  sea-side  resort,  or  one 
of  inspection  into  some  interesting  agricultural 
section.  Il  is  very  agreeable  to  blend  business  with 
pleasure  when  the  business  is  the  most  important 
thing,  and  this  is  the  only  way  some  men  can  ever 
take  any  recreation, — that  is,  by  making  believe  it 
is  in  the  way  of  business.  But  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  for  health  and  true  recreation  to  drop  busi- 
ness, cast  lotJ.sc,  and  give  one's  self  up  to  having  a 
real  good  time,  hunting,  fishing,  sight  seeing,  visit- 
ing, etc.,  if  not  In  this  month,  then  in  September, 
or  during  the  Fairs,  if  attending  Fairs  be  not  too 
much  like  business    fir   most   tinners. 


Hints  altout  Hurl.. 
llarrrMiinj  Spring  6Y./o*s  takes  place  according  to 
Hie  character  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
time  of  sowing,  earlier  or  later  by  two  or  three 
weeks.  It  is  best  to  cut  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and 
especially  the  last  two,  while  the  grain  is  doughy 
and  soft;  the  straw  in  the  case  of  oats  is  much  more 
valuable  L>  feed,  and  the  grain  loses  nothing.  Bar 
ley  needs  especially  rapid  curing  and  protection 
against  rain,  for  its  price  depends  upon  its.  bright, 
clean  look,  and  its  adhering  chaff  is  very  sensitive 
to  moisture  and  will  quickly  take  a  mildewy  or 
ru-ty  look.  Out  oats  when  the  field  appears  pretty 
well  yellowed,  but  before  it  whitens  too  much.  Al- 
ways bind  oats,  if  possible,  for  they  take  much  less 
room  in  the  barn  or  stack,  and  the  straw  cures  and 
keeps  brighter,  and  is  probablj  better  feed. 
Buckwheat  may  be  sown  south  of  the  latitude  of 
New  York  up  to  the  10th  of  August  with  a  reason- 
aide  hope  that  the  frosts  will  bold  off  long  enough 
to  enable  seed  to  form.  Still,  the  longer  sowing 
is  deferred,  the  more  hazardous  it  is. 

Turnips  may  also  be  sown  early  iu  the  mouth. 
It  is  too  late  to  get  a  crop  from  any  but  the  com- 
mon white,  although  on  good  soil  Rutabagas,  or 
French  turnips  will  produce  a  crop  of  nice,  lit- 
tle table  roots  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  or  larger, 
which  are  excellent  fur  winter  use,  and  when  select- 
ed uf  uniform  size,  sell  well.  Fill  spaces  existing 
in  rows  of  all  root  crops,  and  all  spots  not  other- 
wise occupied,  with  turnips,  cither  by  sowing  the 
seed  or  transplanting.  Tuck  in  the  seed  freely. 
Moot  crops  generally  will  need  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning. As  a  rule,  don't  spare  thrifty  plants  if  crowd- 
ed, but  thin  them  thoroughly,  so  that  when  mature 
the  leaves  will  barely  touch.  Where  spaces  are 
very  wide  from  any  cause,  two  roots  may  be  left 
nearer  than  would  otherwise  be  admissible,  but  it 
is  a  poor  plau  to  let  them  crowd  one  another.  Car- 
rots make  their  principal  growth  after  the  first  of 
August,  and  need  thorough  weeding  and  thinning 
at  this  time.  If  the  ground  be  stirred  frequently, 
they  will  be  much  benefited,  and  it  is  long  before 
t  he  tops  interfere  with  cultivation  or  make  so  dense 
a  shade  as  not  to  suffer  weeds  to  grow. 

Hoed  crops,  other  than  roots,  which  include  corn, 
potatoes,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  etc.,  are  or  should 
be  beyond  tillage  with  plows,  hoes  or  cultivators. 
Weeds,  however,  should  be  thoroughly  pulled,  and 
the  ground  kept  clean,  or  one  great  advantage  of 
these  crops,  namely,  ridding  the  land  of  weeds, 
will   be  iu  a  great  measure,  if   not   entirely,  lost. 


Weeds  are  plants  growing  out  of  place,  it  is  said 
— and  if  this  is  true,  an  oak  tree  may  be  as  much  a 
weed  as  a  mullein  in  a  clover  field.  If  we  have 
hot,  dry  weather,  make  use  of  it  to  cut  up  weeds, 
to  mow  brush,  lo  clear  up  fence  rows,  and  to  clear 
up  bush  pastures  and  such  land.  All  herbaceous 
plants  that  have  not  matured  their  seed  are  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  at  this  season,  and  shrubs  and  trees 
hardly  less  so  though  their  roots  go  deeper. 
Should  these  sprout  again  from  the  stumps,  sheep 
will  browse  the  shoots,  or  they  may  be  trodden  upon 
and   rubbed   off  with  case  if  not  too   numerous. 

Hatures.  —  Harrow  lightly,  sow  and  bush  in 
White  clover,  Blue  grass,  and  Red  top  seed,  on  up- 
land pastures  at  this  season,  accompanied  by  a 
dressing  of  plaster  and  ashes,  and  if  the  pasture  be 
an  old  one,  put  on  two  to  twenty  barrels  of  bone- 
dust.  An  old  past  iin.  treated  thus  will  be  rejuve- 
nated, if  not  fed  off  too  close  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Swamps  and  Bogs. — If  the  season  be  favorable  for 
ditching  in  low  grounds,  lay  out  the  drains  and 
have  the  men  at  work  every  spare  half  day ;  get  out 
as  much  muck  and  peat  as  possible  as  you  progress, 
throwing  it  out  on  one  side  only  of  the  ditch. 
Even  if  the  weather  be  wet  the  ditch  will  most  likely 
dry  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  so  that 
the  muck  can  be  hauled  out  as  soon  as  dry.  The 
drying  of  peaty  land  may  be  sometimes  facilitated 
by  thrusting  smooth  pules  obliquely  into  the  peaty 
mass  on  either  side  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  a  level 
not  much  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Roots, 
brush,  and  tussocks  of  grass  or  brakes,  may  be  laid 
up  in  piles  to  dry  for  burning  by  and  by.  The 
ashes  will  be  an   excellent   dressing  for  the  soil. 

Braining  of  uplands  may  proceed  at  this  season 
if  there  is  opportunity,  and  it  often  enables  farm- 
ers to  provide  profitable  work  for  their  hands  dur- 
ing a  lull   iu   the  pressure  of  regular  farm   work. 

Qrass  seed  may  often  be  saved  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  one's  own  use,  by  observing  where  any  Va- 
riety grows  unmixed  and  allowing  such  to  become 
ripe,  cutting  with  a  sickle,  binding  in  bundles  to 
be  thrashed  or  rubbed  out  at  leisure.  Seeds  of 
many  of  our  best  pasl  tire  and  meadow  grasses  can 
only  be  bought  at.  very  high  price-,  while  a  little 
care  taken  in  gathering  them  would  afford  an 
abundant    supply    for  borne    use.   if  not    for  sale. 

Manure.  —  Com:  ust  heaps  rapidly  ferment  and 
become  homogeneous  in  character  in  hot  weather. 
All  sorts  of  vegetation  in  ils  green  state  is  adapted 
to  be  used  in  this  way.  Swamp  grass  and  brakes, 
sod-,  potato  tops,  and  similar  substances,  arc  valu- 
able ingredients.  Lay  them  in  alternate  Layers  with 
animal  manure,  or  putting  them  in  thin  layers, 
sprinkle  each  thoroughly  with  lime,  or  ashes. 
If  liquid  manure  can  be  pumped  over  the  heaps 
the  advantage  will  be  marked.  Muck  and  peat 
.should  lie  got  out  and  laid  up  to  dry  before  carting. 

Manuring  Qra.  s  lands  at  this  season  or  as  soon  as 
sown  is  productive  of  more  good,  both  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  and  to  the  land,  than  at  any  other 
season.  The  clover  and  grass  roots  are  vigorous 
and  strike  deep  at  the  time  the  hay  is  cut  off.  A 
little  encouragement  at  this  time  keeps  them  ac- 
tive, the  sod  will  be  close,  the  aftermath  strong, 
and  the  grass  crop  next  year  much  improved. 
Even  a  dressing  of  common  loam  from  an  adjoin- 
ing field  will  often  make  the  difference  of  half  a 
ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  on  grass  laud  beginning  to 
fail,  if  it  be  applied  in  July  or  August. 

Working  Stock.— If  the  working  cattle  have  been 
properly  handled  during  the  early  summer,  they 
Will  be  cai.able  of  doing  much  hard  labor  iu  Au- 
gust, without  sensibly  feeling  it.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  do  the  severest  work  in  the  early  morning, 
—heavy   plowing  or  hauling  stones,  for  instance. 

Corns  should  have  occasional  change  of  pasture, 
not  only  for  the  goodof  the  grass,  but.  on  their  own 
account.  If  the  pastures  arc  short,  give  a  liberal 
feed  of  green  corn  fodder  regularly,  ouce,  twice,  or 
three  times   during  the  day.     It  is   best  if  wilted. 

Calves  and  Colls.— It  is  usually  best  to  wean 
calves  and  colts  in  August,  that  is,  at  four  or  five 
months  old,  if  they  have  been  suffered  to  run  with 
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their  dams.  This  must  be  done  gradually,  or  there 
will  be  a  marked  tilling  oft"  in  flush.  Mate  up  by 
deeding  a  pint  or  two  of  oil-meal,  beginning  gradu- 
ally with  il  on  cut  Iced,  and  as  gradually  withhold- 
ing ii  if  you  do  not  desire  to  continue  the  feed. 

Slieep.—  Wean  Iambs  this  month  or  next,  in  time 
at  least  to  allow  the  ewes  to  get  in  good  condition 
for  wintering.  Nave  a  care  that  the  ewes  do  not 
suffer  from  caked  hag  when  the  lambs  are  removed, 
and  examine  and  milk  them  if  need  be  for  a  few  days. 

Saint. — Where  manure  is  an  object  il  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  begin  seriously  to  fatten  hogs  before 
corn  is  nearly  ripe.  They  may  be  employed  in 
workings,  over  all  sorts  nf  manurial  substances  to 
excellent  advantage.  Feed  them  .well;  they  will 
work  the  better  and  he  in  good  condition  to  fatten. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  these  sweltering  days  of  July,  at  a  time  when 
tho  rush  of  vegetation  after  a  late  spring  tempts 
one  to  outdoor  rather  than  indoor  work,  our  notes 
will  be  rattier  brief.  Two  things  will  claim  especial 
attention  of  the  horticulturist, — packing  and  for- 
warding his  products  to  market,  and  insects.  Look 
over   what   has    been    said   in    previous    months. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  harvest  is  already  going  on  with  our  Southern 
neighbors,  who  should  recollect  that  the  more  dis- 
tant the  market, the  more  care  is  required  in  shipping 
the  fruit.  Let  them  recollect  that  the  fruit  in  large 
cities  is  sold  almost  entirely  by  its  looks.  An  Im- 
portant point,  which  we  have  often  insisted  npon,  is 

Assorliny,  and  to  add  force  to  our  remarks  on 
this  subject  we  quote  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Am.  Pomologieal  Society,  where  Dr.  Claggett,  a 
large  fruit  dealer  of  St.  Louis,  said  :  "I  wish  I  could 
impress  upon  fruit  growers  the  importance  and 
profit  of  assorting  their  fruit.  Fruit  will  not  only 
bring  better  prices  if  assorted,  but  depreciation  of 
prices  will  lie  prevented.  Too  few  snippers  assort 
their  fruit.  Such  as  do  so,  get  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  than  those  who  do  not  do  so.  Full  one- 
tliird  of  the  fruit  found  in  packages  had  better  have 
been  given  to  the  pigs  **  *  If  one-third  of  the  fruit 
sent  to  market  were  left  at  home,  the  other  two- 
thirds  would  bring  more  than  the  whole  does  now.' 

TJtirtniny  is  a  way  of  assorting  on  the  tree,  and 
we  have  often  advocated  this.  What  is  the  use  of 
allowing  fruit  that  can  never  be  good  for  home  use, 
or   market,    to  exhaust   the  energies   of  the  tree? 

Bi'-kimj  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention. 
Fruit  should  be  subjected  to  sufficient  pressure  to 
prevent  braising  in  transportation.  One  who  sees 
how  fruit  packages  arc  handled  by  the  railroad  and 
steamboat    bauds  will   not  need  to  be  told  of  this. 

Picking  should  always  be  done  by  hand.  For 
this  purpose  various  kinds  of  ladders  should  be  in 
readiness  to  reach  all  the  fruit.  In  previous  volumes 
we  have  figured  several  forms  of  ladders  suited  to 
the  orchard.  A  common  ladder  maybeso  stayed 
with  ropes  as  to  answer  in  the  absence  of  better. 

Insects  are  still  tube  fought  vigorously.  Pick  up 
[alien  fruit  .■very  day  and  give  to  the  pigs.      Later  in 

on  tho  apples  maybe  used  to  make  vinegar. 
Ri  i  spider  is  not  now  rare  on  pear  tree-,  and  must 
be  fought  with  soap— soft,  whale-oil,  oreresylif — 
and  water.  This  insect  only  revel-,  in  hot  and  dry 
weather.  Plant-lice  are  to  be  treated  to  the  same 
or  to  tobacco  water.  Late  broods  of 
I  i  ii    and  other  caterpillars  are  to  lie  exterminated. 

Budding  is  In  order  with  all  stocks  upon  which 
the  bark  will  ran  and  where  well-developed  buds 
can  be  obtained.  It  buds  are  slow  in  maturing. 
pinch  off  the  end-  of  the  twigs  intended  to  be  tisi  u 
to  supply  them.  The  cherry  and  plum  arc  the 
earliest  budded  .  then  follow  the  pear,  apple,  cherry 
on  mahaleb,  peach,  and  quince.  If  the  tyinga  on 
storks  I, mill,  ,1  earlier  are  too  tight,  loosen  them. 

Weed*.— Keep  clear  of  them.  If  the  ground  is 
not  occupied  by  some  crop  thai  will  benefit  the 
trees,  allow  nothing  to  grow-,  but  keep  the  soil  nice 
and    mellow   by   frequent   use   of    the   cultivator. 


VHre-blight  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  its 
cause,  bu1  the  only  treatment  yet  known  is  to  cut 
away    the    diseased    parts   as   soon   as    discovered. 

Mack-Shot    is   to  he   treated   in   the    same    way. 


BViiit  Garden. 

The  general  treatment  of  trees  in  the  fruit  garden 
is  hinted  at  under  Orchard.  Market  or  preserve  all 
fruit  not  consumed  by  the  family.  Some  good 
hints  on  bottling  and  otherwise  preserving  fruit  arc 
given  in  the  Household  Department  this  month. 
Strawberries  will  have  made  good  runners.  Spring 
and  autumn  planting  each  have  their  advocates. 
Autumn  plaining  succeds  well  in  all  except  north- 
ern localities.  We  saw  a  fine  plantation  this  spring 
that  was  made  the  last  week  in  November  from 
plants  started  in  pots  as  noted  on  page  297.  This 
plan  is  gaining  favor  among  cultivators  and  nursery- 
men ;  the  principal  outlay  is  for  small  pots  in  which 
to  strike  the  runners.  One  has  only  to  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pot  and  is  thus  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  season.  This  plan  is  of  easy 
execution,  and  commended  to  small  cultivators. 
strawberries  for  forcing  should  be  started  in  small 
pots,  and  when  well  established  are  to  be  later  in  the 
season  transferred  to  the  larger  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  fruit.  Triomphe  dc  Gand  and  Trollope's 
Victoria  are  among  the  best  sorts  for  forcing. 
Blackberries  are  to  be  kept  within  bounds  and 
made  to  throw  out  more  bearing  shoots  by  pinch- 
ing as  heretofore  directed. 

Raspberries. — The  best  cultivators  take  out  the 
old  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  though  many 
leave  the  pruning  until  the  time  for  laying  down 
or  even  until  spring.  Keep  the  ground  clean  by 
means  of  the  cultivator  and  hoc, and  remove  all  suck- 
ers not  needed  for  canes  or  for  making  new  plants. 
Experiments. — Be  it  known  that  all  of  our  cul- 
tivated Blackberries,  and  many  of  our  Raspberries, 
have  been  found  as  wild  plants  and  transferred  to 
the  garden.  Those  who  wish  to  experiment  with 
these,  or  with  the  almost  uncultivated  huckleberry, 
should  mark  the  wild  specimens  of  which  the  fruit 
is  of  fine  quality  and  transfer  them  to  the  garden 
in  autumn.  A  hit  of  white  rag  tied  to  the  stem  is 
not  observable  while  the  leaves  are  on,  but  readily 
seen  at  a  distance  when  the  stem  is  naked. 

Grapes. — The  general  treatment  of  the  vine  has 
been  sufficiently  given  in  our  scries  of  articles  on 
the  subject.  One  should  be  among  his  vines  daily, 
and  give  them  such  tying,  pinching,  and  other  treat- 
ment, as  they  need.  Do  not  pass  by  a  caterpillar 
or  other  injurious  insect  without  destroying  it.  Wc 
have  long  advocated  hand-picking  as  the  surest  way 
of  disposing  of  many  insects.  The  Gardener's 
Monthly  sensibly  says  :  "We  have  seen  instances 
where  people  have  spent  an  hour  in  arranging  mat- 
ters to  destroy  or  drive  away  insects,  by  some 
charmed  process,  when  a  half  an  hour  of  hand-pick- 
ing would  have  destroyed  the  whole  crop." 

Dwarf  Trees  will  need  to  have  their  fruit  thinned, 
if  not  already  done.  Early  fruit  is  to  be  picked  as 
soon  as  well  developed,  and  ripened  indoors. 

Weeds  are  to  be  kept  entirely  out  of  the  fruit 
garden.  Let  the  soil  be.  clean  and  mellow  wherever 
there  i-  no  t  mi  I'll.  Some  band-pulling  of  weeds  will 
he  needed  among  the  strawberry  and  other  plants. 
Mulch  ■'ml  Water  are  the  two  helps  for  newly 
planted  trees  which  sutler  from  drouth.  Either 
cover  the  ground  all  around  the  tree  with  a  thick 
coat  of  litter,  or  draw  away  the  earth,  give  the 
roots    a    good    soaking,  and    replace    the    earth. 

Kitclieii  Garden. 

The  garden  should  now  be  quite  clear  of  weeds 
and  many  of  the  crops  have  so  taken  possession  of 
the   soil    that   the    labor    is    very    much    reduced. 

Asparagv  — Keep  seedling  plants  free  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  to  get  strong,  well-developed  roots. 

Beans  of  the  bush  kinds  may  still  be  put  in  to  fur- 
nish a  late  crop  for  stringing  or  to  salt  for  winter. 

i  abbagi  —Plants  may  still  be  set  in  the  Southern 
States.     If  slugs  appear,  dust  lime  over  the  ground. 


Carrots  and  all  other  root  crops  are  to  be  thinned 
if  needed,  and  the  soil  kept  loose  between  the  rows 
as  long  as  convenient  to  work  them. 

Crhrij  may  beset  out  early  this  month,  and  make 

a  late  crop.     Keep   the   plantings    well  cultivated. 

Corn. — Save  the  earliest  and  finest  ears  for  seed. 

Cucumbers  come  on  rapidly  and  the  vines  should 

he   picked    over    every   day   or    two    for    pickle-. 

Egg  Hants.— Forward  them  by  the  useof  liquid 
manure,  and  mulch  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  pre- 
vent the  frait  from  resting  on  the  ground.  Look  out 
for  caterpillars,  which  are  very  fond  of  the  plants. 

Endive.— Transplant  a  foot  apart  each  way.  When 
the  plants  are  a  foot  in  diameter  blanch  for  use  by 
gathering  up  the  outside  leaves  and  tying  them  03 
their  tips  over  the  center  of  the  plant,  or  by  Living 
a  board  over  them.  Darkness  is  what  is  required. 
The  tying  or  covering  should  be  done  when  the 
plants  are  dry.    Sow  seed  for  a  late  crop. 

Melons. — Removing  a  portion  of  the  later  set  fruit 
will  improve  the  quality  of  that  remaining.  Save 
seed  from  fine  and  early  specimens  which  have 
grown  at   a  good    distance   from    other   varieties. 

Onions  are  to  be  pulled  as  soon  as  the  tops  of  a 
majority  of  the  plants  fall  over.  Dry  thoroughly 
those  that  are  to  he  stored  for  winter.  They  should 
not  be  put  in  large  heaps,  hut  spread  thinly  in  a  cool 
and  dry  place.  Take  up  onion  sets  and  store  in  a 
similar  place,  spread  in"  layers  about  4  inches  thick. 

Radishes. — The  early  sorts  may  be,  sown  in  vacant, 
places.  Winter  varieties  are  to  be  treated  like 
turnips.  Those  who  are  fond  of  radishes  should 
try  the   Chinese  Rose-colored    Winter— the  best. 

Spinach  may  be  sown  for  fall  cutting  ;  the  crop  to 
winter  over  should  he  deferred  until   next  month. 

Squashes. — Look  for  insects'  eggs  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  and  crush  them.  Several  ways 
of  destroying  insects  are  given  in  thisand  previous 
numbers.  Hand-picking  is  a  great  help.  If  the 
runners  root  at  the  joints,  do  not  disturb  them. 

Sweet  Dilators. — Keep  thte  sdil  clean  and  mellow. 
At  the  North  the  vines  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  root  at  the  joints;  move  them   occasionally. 

Tomatoes. — If  training  of  any  kind  is  done,  keep 
the  vines  tied  up  and  in  good  order.  If  any  worm 
"droppings"  are  seen  upon  the  leaves  or  on  the 
ground,  search  for  the  worm.  It  is  the  large  green 
worm  that  infests  potatoes  and  tobacco,  and  will 
not  only  eat  leaves  and  stems  butgreeii  fruit.  Catcli 
and  crush.  Save  seed  only  from  the  earliest  and 
best  formed,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  variety  in 
its  purity.  It  often  happens  that  a  vine  will  be 
more  prolific  or  bear  a  better  fruit  than  the  rest, — 
indeed  be  as  distinct  as  many  of  the  "new  varie- 
ties."     Save    seed   of    such   specimens    for   trial. 

Turnips. — Sow  Ruta-bagas  early  in  the  month, 
and  the  fiat  kinds  later.  Give  a  dusting  of  lime  as 
soon   as   the  plants  arc   up,   to   keep  off  insects. 

Watef  on'.v  when  plants  are  absolutely  suffering  ; 
with  thorough  working  there  is  seldom  need  of 
it.  If  liquid  manure  is  used,  do  not  apply  it  dur- 
ing a  time  of  drouth,  but  only  in  a  growing  time. 

Flower    Garden    and    Lawn, 

The  condition  in  which  the  grounds  are  kept  in 
the  month  of  August  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
gardener's  industry.  Some  enthusiasts  work  well 
while  I  hey  are  rewarded  by  an  abundance  of  spring 
flowers,  but  their  zeal  abates  under  the  August 
heat.  In  this  interregnum  between  the  early  and 
late  blooming  flowers  the  few  that  show  themselves 
should  he  made  to  look  at  their  best,  and  neatness 
and  care  make   up    for   the   lack  of  floral  display. 

Beds  in  the  lawn  ought  always  to  present  a  well-de 
fined  margin,  and  no  grass  or  clover  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  into  them.  These  beds  are  generally 
planted  iii  masses  and  should  be  kept  well  weeded, 
and  Ihe  soil  loose  until  the  plants  have  covered  it. 
When  "  foliage  plants"  arc  employed  they  produce 
a  much  better  effect  if  trimmed  occasionally,  so  as 
to  keep  the  center  of  the  mass  the  highest. 

Lawns,  to  be  velvety,  need  mowing  every  week. 
The  hand  and  horse  machines  now  in  use  allow  this 
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to  be  done  with  ease.  The  clipped  grass,  if  short, 
may  remain,  as  it  answers  as  mulch  and  manure. 

Grass  edgings  are  cut  with  the  sickle  or  grass  hook. 
Trim  the   margins  neatly  and  remove  all  weeds. 

Dahlias.— Keeji  tied  to  stakes,  pick  off  insects, 
and  in   time  of  drouth,  give  copious  waterings. 

Chrysanthemums  are  much  liked  by  caterpillars, 
which  will  destroy  the  foliage  iu  a  short  time  if  not 
watched.  The  plants  should  be  grown  bushy  by 
pinching,  but  not  be  allowed  to  become  crowded. 

Roses. — If  a  late  bloom  is  looked  for,  the  plants 
must  not  be  left  to  the  depredations  of  insects  of 
various  kiuds.  Use  the  various  iusect  destroyers 
heretofore  mentioned,  and  hand-pick  caterpillars. 
As  soon  as  a  flower  on  the  constant  blooming  sorts 
is  past  its  prime,  remove  it,  cutting  back  to  a  good 
bud  to  keep  up  a  new  growth  to  produce  flowers. 

Fuchsias  need  partial  shade  and  frequent  shower- 
ings.  Cuttings  of  the  new  growth  root  very  readily. 

Gladioluses. — Stake  their  flower  stems.  Remove 
the  lower  flowers  of  a  spike  as  soon  as  they  fade. 

Lilies. — Keep  the  tall-growing  sorts  tied  to  stakes, 
as  they  are  top-heavy  when  iu  flower.  If  a  whitish 
spot  appears  on  the  leaves,  a  caterpillar  will  be 
lound  on  the  under  side.     Remove  faded  flowers. 

Propagation  from  cuttings  is  easily  done  iu  a 
close  shaded  frame  placed  on  sandy  soil.  A  frame 
covered  with  cloth  will  answer  if  one  has  no  hot- 
bed frame  and  sash.  Many  shrubs,  taken  j  ust  as 
t  tie  wood  is  hardening,  and  most  soft-wooded 
plants,  will  strike  readily  in  a  frame  like  this. 
Unless  one  has  the  means  for  keeping  the  tender 
kinds  of  plants  over  the  winter  in  good  condition, 
it  is    better  to  buy  bedding   plants  each  spring. 

Seeds. — Save  always  from  the  best  flowers.  Sow 
perennials  and  biennials  as  soon  as  ripe.  Cut  away 
all  spent  flower  clusters  if  seeds  are  not  wanted. 

ftrecn  and  Hot-Houses. 

In  this  time  of  comparative  leisure  the  prepara- 
tions for  winter  should  he  made.  Repairs  iu  the 
house  itself  and  in  the  heating  apparatus  are  likely 
10  be  needed.  New  structures  should  be  begun  in 
season  to  avoid  delays.  An  excellent  plan  for  a 
house  for  wintering  plants  and  for  propagating,  is 
given  in  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit.  Those 
who  wish  to  put  up  a  more  pretending  house,  will 
do  best  to  consult  a  green-house  architect.  Sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  are  to  be  laid  iu ;  loam,  peat, 
sand,  moss,  pots,  etc.  Have  a  good  stack  of  turf 
made  eacli  year;  it  should  decompose  for  two  or 
three  years  before  it  is  used.  See  that  the  evergreen 
plants,  such  as  Camellias,  etc.,  that  are  placed  out- 
of-doors,  are  properly  shaded,  and  that  no  plants  in 
pots  suffer  from  dryness,  slugs,  insects,  high  winds, 
or  the  iuroads  of  dogs,  or  other  animals.  Plants 
that  are  turned  out  into  the  borders  will  often  make 
a  straggling  growth  and  require  severe  pruning 
when  potted  later  in  the  season.  A  little  care  in 
pinching  during  the   summer  will   prevent  this. 

Cold  CJrapery. 

The  fruit  is  now  or  soon  will  be  ripening,  and 
the  house  should  have  all  the  ventilation  possible, 
but  sudden  atmospheric  changes  must  be  guarded 
against.  Watering  should  be  discontinued  when 
the  ripening  commences,  and  when  it  is  completed, 
the  upper  ventilators  may  be  kept  open  at  night. 
Sulphur  is  to  be  used  wheuever  mildew  appears, 
and  the  air  of  the  house  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  has  been  in  more  active  speculative  demand,  and 
has  advanced,  closing  quite  firmly  . . .  A  fairly  active  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted  in  Breadstuff's,  which  have  been 
more  freely  offered,  as  a  rule,  at  much  easier  prices,  the 
market  closing  quite  dull  and  weak,  particularly  for  Flour 
and  Wheat,  which  have  been  attracting  very  little  atten- 
tion within  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  under  review, 
ending  July  14th.  Corn  left  oft"  with  more  firmness  aud 
buoyancy,  under  a  good  export  and  home  trade  inquiry. 
Oats  closed  in  favor  of  sellers,  under  the  management  of 
the  speculative  holders,  who  control  most  of  the  available 


supply;  but  the  demand  is  limited There  has  been 

more  doing  in  Provisions,  which  have  been  quite  variable 
in  price.  New  Mess  Pork,  Prime  Lard,  Butter,  and 
Cheese  closed  firmly,  with  a  tendency  to  improve . . .  Cot- 
ton has  been  in  moderate  demand  most  of  the  mouth, 
opening  at  advancing  figures,  but  closing  quite  weak  and 
declining. .  ..Wool  has  been  in  better  supply,  under  in- 
creasing receipts  of  the  new  clip  ;  and,  with  only  a 
moderate  demand,  chiefly  from  manufacturers,  prices 
have  favored  buyers. . .  .Tobacco  has  been  in  fair  request, 

and  generally  steady Hay  has  been  plenty  and  heavy, 

on  a  reduced  trade. .  .Hops  have  been  very  dull,  and  nomi- 
nally lower Seeds  have  attracted  more  attention,  par- 
ticularly clover,  prices  of  which  have  advanced  sharply. 
The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
July  14, 1S68,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

UECBrPTS.  Flour.     Wlieat.     Corn.    Bye.    Barley.     Oats. 

^4iiiivsi/ii«m'tii.i68.oon    •ra7.w101.fis9.rw1    7.500    03,0001,079.000 

20daysi«»<inTli.lS6,ODO  877,000  2,002,000  61,000  74,000  667,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheal.     Corn.    Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

21dav*(/.isni'th.253.000  891.000  2,321.000  37.500  3,100  2.115.000 
20days/,(*<  iu'lh,29S,00O  1 ,329,001)  3,563,000  138,000    1,500  2,129.000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley.  Oats. 
24  (lavs  1808.... 188.000  787,000  1.689.000  7,500  63.000  1.079.0110 
26  days  1367.... 134,000     121,000     983,000  67,000       29.000      381,000 

Sai.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
21  (lavs  1868  2=13.000  894,000  2.S21.OO0  S7.500  3.100  2,115,000 
20  days  1867    271,000        576,000     1,889,000    167,000    74,000      

3.  JZcpoi'ls  front  New  York.  Jan.  1  to  July  11: 

Flour.  Wheal.  Com.  Bye.  Oats. 

186S 481.663  2,936.522  4,044,602  155,093  39.368 

1S67 220,911  60.999  4,423,102  135,561  101.250 

1*60 191.457  111,551  4,7so,19S  187. 1S9  7s:;. ,56 

1865 731,000  819,429  458,739  141  48,227 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York  : 

Wheat.      Corn,  Bye.  Barley,  Oats,  Mall, 

18GS.             bush.       bush,  bush,  busli.  busli.  bush. 

July  13 592,919  1,480,412  28,897  575  780,825  57.138 

.llllif  111 1,5:6.797  1.3.'6.171  51.460  575  527.304  11,565 

Mnv  12 379,812  1.039,6:1  53.341       493.191  8,705 

Apr.  13 IW,0  10  1.228,259  8.270  13.233  894,199    

Mar.  10 1,175,172  1.71!l,*22  13.12  46.614  1,791,212  34.102 

Kch.lt 1,507,679  1 .705,3*0  1SJ.1I1  93,1152  2.131.191  115.237 

Jan.  13.   1,647,418    1,434,555  189,350  161,513  2,379,820  69.5-9 

1867. 

Dec.  11 1,801.215  1.6.53.1191  2O.'.9n0  5112.815  3,199.565  83.115 

Nov.  12 941.129  1,971.7116  131. 515  501,053  2.316.752  52, 155 

Oct.  15 167.608       967.664  7.300  32.795  89(1,897  57,977 

Sept,  10 120.5)2  1.151.892  500  9.370  135,737  61.50* 

Aug.  13....      90,171       863,721  52,7*5  12,376  200.319  .18.633 

.1  III  V   15 245.509        160.7*0  0l'.,9Kii  21.590  206,7171  51.700 

.Julie  11 578.279        217,976  117.357  69,618  370,865  16.311 

May  15 731,330       261,092  186,804  115,700  608,194  16,461 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide  icater  at  Albany,  each  sea- 

son to  July  1th  : 

Flour,       Wheat,       Corn,       Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bbls.           hush.        bush.      busk.  bash.  bush. 

1808.... 97.400        4,529.400      5,379,500     159,400  326.400  3,4)6,100 

1867.... 18,800           111,000      2,105.500       89,600  28.900  '137,600 

I860  ..  .72,900       1,097,800      6,698,900    280,700  76,700  2,757 ,:'«) 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

June  13.  July  14. 

Price  or  Gold 140  141X 

KI.OUR— Super  to  Kxtra  Slate  $7  37    odOOO  * 6  60    (.(.9  90 

Super  to  Kxlla  Southern...       9  47     (,746  50  8  40     ©15  75 

Kxtia  Western 8  35    ®16  50  S  00    (316  00 

Kxtia  Genesee 10  00    ©13  50  10  00    ((7,13  50 

superfine   Western 7  33    (To  8  00  6  60    ®  7  25 

Kyk  Flour  8  50    ©10  50  7  50    ©  9  75 

Corn    Mem 5  40    ©  0  40  5  25    Co  6  23 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.     2  80    ©3  15  2  40    @  2  90 

All  kinds  ol  lied  and  Amber.    3  00    ©  2  75  1  75    ©  2  50 

Corn- Yellow ...    1  12    ©  1  14  1  12    @      — 

Mixed    .               1  08    ©  1  10  1  04    ©  1  12 

Oats— Western 85    «     86  84    ©     86X 

State Nominal.  Nominal. 

I'.ye  .     2  00    ©2  05  170    ©187 

Parley Nomina).  Nominal. 

llAY-lialeV  1001b 80    @  1  45  65    ©125 

Loose S5    ©150  80    ©130 

straw,  t'l  loo  it, 80    ®  1  00  70    @      90 

Cotton—  Middlings,  *<   It.              298.©      31  32    ©      S3 

More-Crop  nr  1807.  *i  »  10    @      45  10    @      40 

Fevthers— Live  Geese,  «(  lb,         80    ©      95  75    ©      90 

SEKP-Clover.  *>  lb 10    ®       ]0?tf  11X®      12 

Timolhv.  ¥  bushel... 2  45    ©2  60  2  45    ©2  60 

Klax.  X  bushel 2  60    ©2  75  2  70    ©2  90 

SuoAR-llrown,  V  »     MX®      MX  M«@      13\ 

Molasses.  Culm.  *(gal            ..        35    ©      57'sJ  80    ©      53 

Coffee- Jlio.iGold,  ill  bond!         S\©      13  8»<®      13 

Totnovo.  Kentucky,  &e..V »:         91-,©      20  9    ©      20 

Seed  Leaf.    V  lb               5     ©       55  5     ©       25 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, *>».       43    @      60  42y,ffl      60 

Do, nestle,    pulled.  7?  lb 28    ©      49  28    @      49 

Caliloi-nia.    unwashed 22    ®      33  21     ©      33 

Tallow.  V  lb        12    @      12^  11X8      12 

iml-i  AKE-fton    5100    ©56  00  56  00    ©02  00 

PollK-M  ess.  *)  barrel 27  00    ®2S  00  28  25     ©28  87 

Pi  line,  IS  barrel     .22  50    ©23  00  22  00    ©22  75 

Heef— Plain  mess 15  00    ©20  5(1  15  00    (.7  30  50 

l.ARli.  in    tie*.  A- .barrels,  ft  B.        HIV©       18y  17     ®       ]«X 

in '-rrER -Western,  ft  It 25    ©      32  23    @      29 

stale,  is  lb  28    ®      36  SO    ©      36 

cheese 6    ®      16  6    ©      15'i 

BRANS-ft  bushel 580    ©660  4  75    ©6  40 

PE*s-Canada.  ft  bushel  .       .     140    ©150  1  40    ®      — 

K.ios-Frcsh.  ft  dozen   25    ®      29  20    ©      SO 

Poultry— Fowls,  ft  lb 16   ©18  20   @     21 

Tinkers,   ftn. 23    ©      24  20    @      21 

PoTi'r'oES,  old— ftbhl 2  50    ©4  25  3  00    ©4  00 

Potatoes,  neiv-ftbbl 5  00     ©5  50  2  25     ©9  01 

Vppi.es— in  barrel 5  00   ©6  00      7  00    ©10  00 

t'uwni'RRiFS    (.(barrel.  Nominal.  Nominal. 

Trnvtps     >'  100  bunches 6  On     ©SIM  4  00  ©6  00 

CwmiuEs-VlOO       8  00    @10  00  8  00  ©12  00 

Sl'llAWliEllRlEs-i'  basket....  7    ®        8  4  ®        5 

ItAspp.ERRlKS— ft  basket 5  ®       10 

I'HERHIEs-lJ   R,              15  @         30 

Cl'RRANTS-ft    tb 8  @         12 

Gooseberries— 73  bushel 4  25  ©  5    ,0 

WnOKTLEBERRtES— ft  bushel  — — ■  5  00  ®  8  00 


Sew  York  Live   Stock  Markets. — 

week,  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l 

June   15th 6,252     98    2,356    20,004    17,060    45,770 

dune    22nd.     - 5,978     113    2.842    17,575     17,250     43,758 

dune    '29th 6,910      81    2,177    20,137     19,557     49,395 

July    6th 5,108     70    2,177    28,348    18,828    54,531 

Total  in  four  Weeks.... 21,278   365    9,552    86.561    72,695  193,151 

00  for  previous  i  Weeks..  21,179    501   11,093    62.016  82,564    1S0.464 

Beeves.    Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 6,069         91        2,388       21.641        18,174 

do.     do.    lasf  Mouth  6,049       126       2,773       15,511        20,610 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  5,473       116       2,624       15,511        18,204 

Average  per  Week,  ISCu.  5.514         64       1,320       22,154       20,605 

do.    do.     do.  1866 5,748  94        1,200        20,000        13,000 

do.     do.     do.  1365 5,255        118        1,500        16,091        11,023 

do.    do.     do.   1864 5,161        145        1,511        15,315        12,676 

do.    do.    do.  1863 5,130       129  691         9,941       21,670 

Total  in  1867 293,832    3.369      69,9111,174,1511,102,643 

Total  in   1866 298.8*0     4,883        62.120    l.UIO.OOO       672.0110 

Total  in  1865 270,271    0,161       77,991      856,755      573,197 

Total  in  1861 267,609    7,605       7.7.621       782.762       660,370 

Total  in  1863 264,091    6,470      33,705       519,316  1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  July  0th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kiuds  for  the  month. 
To  say  that  the  market  has  been  dull  for  the  past  month, 
would  be  putting  it  very  mild,  as  on  many  of  the  days  it 
was  really  stagnant.  Each  week  a  hundred  or  more  cattle 
remained  over  unsold  for  the  next  week's  trade.  The 
quality  has  been  quite  uneven,  and  few  really  prime  beeves 
were  for  sale.  The  cattle  came  from  widely  distant 
States,  and  some  lots  were  so  poor  that  we  really  won- 
der they  were  ever  shipped  ;  certainly  their  owners  must 
have  sustained  great  loss.  Hot  July  weather,  with  the 
thermometer  at  90°  in  the  shade,  is  not  conducive  to 
quick  or  large  sales,  and  small  lots  were  in  every  case  de- 
sired. Occasionally  a  good  bullock  brought  the  highest 
figures  given  in  the  list  of  prices,  but  it  was  ouly  a  very 
fewoftbe  best  "tops,"  the  rest  selling  at  H@le.  lower. 
More  of  the  cattle  were  sold  on  the  scales  than  last 
mouth,  and  estimated  at  a  lower  figure  ;  it  is  rare  that  a 
buyer  will  allow  more  than  60  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  Prime 
steers  of  7  cwt.  sell  as  high  as  heavier  ones,  and  much 
quicker.  One  feeder  from  Ohio  had  a  fine  lot  of  very  fat 
10  cwt.  steers  in  market,  during  the  week  ending  June 
29th,  which  he  had  hard  work  to  dispose  of  at  17  cts.  In 
May  the  same  cattle  would  have  brought  19  cts.  easily. 
The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Jtmel3th  ranged  14®17;<c.  A  v.  16VJC.  Largest  sales  15M®17 
do.  22th  do.  13'..©17' ..c.  do.  16  e.  do.  do.  15',®17 
do.  29th       do.      11©17    e.      do.  15','e.      do.        do.    lI'.Gir, 

July  6th      do.     12®17    c.      do.  15Jfe.      do.       do.   15    ®1CK 

With  a  weekly  average  of  more  than  0,000  cattle, and  over 
20,000  sheep  and  lambs,  prices  have  gone  down  «t  least 
one  cent  per  pound  on  the  best  steers,  aud  as  much  as 
two  cents  on  medium  and  poor.  Prices  are  better  at  the 
close  of  our  report,  and  sales  more  brisk.  This,  probably, 
is  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  beef  during  the  recent 
Democratic  National  Convention  and  German  Schiilzen- 
fest,  while  the  supply  was  a  little  less.  Dealers,  however, 
do  not  talk  encouragingly,  and  we  may  look  for  still 
lower  prices,  unless  Western  men  stop  shipping.... 
Milch  Cows. — We  have  no  change  in  prices  to  note 
from  our  last  report.  The  supply  has  been  much  less^ 
but  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Purchasers  of  fancy  stock 
are  few,  aud  chance  sales  at  high  figures  arc  rare.  Good 
cows,  with  young  calves,  firing  from  ^S0@90.  Those  not 
so  "  fresh,"  without  calves,  and  good  milkers,  from  $00© 

$80;  while  poor  ones  hardly  find  sale  at  $40 Veal 

Calves.— We  always  expect  a  falling  off  in  numbers  at 
this  season,  as  well  as  a  greater  variation  in  quality  and 
price.  Good  milk-fed  calves  sell  readily  at  10@11'/S  cts.  ; 
medium,  from  7®9  cts. ;  while  poor,  ugly,  badly  fed, 
"  whey-and-clover  tilings "  sell  at  still  lower  prices. 
Some  few,  the  last  weeks  of  June,  brought  as  high 
as  12  cts.,  but  that  price  cannot  be  reached  now. 
The  supply  is  mainly  of  large,  half  grass-fed  calves,  the 

best  of  which  bring S!/2@9  cts Sheep  and  Lambs. 

— If  the  market  was  overstocked  last  month,  it  is  fairly 
flooded  this  mouth.  The  increase  of  more  than  24,000 
on  an  already  full  market,  could  result  in  nothing  else 
than  a  depression  in  prices,  and  a  dull  market.  The  sup- 
ply of  really  good  sheep  is  still  very  small,  compared  with 
other  months,  which,  of  course,  makes  the  prime  sheep 
quite  hold  their  own,  and  up  to  the  week  ending  June 
29th,  good,  fat  sheep  brought  7\i  cts.,  while  plenty  of 
poor  ones  conld  be  bought  for  5  cts.,  or  even  less.  Lambs 
range  from  10cts.@,13cts.,  and  very  prime  14  cts.  The  in- 
crease of  8,000  for  the  week  ending  our  report,  July  6th, 
however,  completely  upset  the  market,  and  everything 
was  offered  for  what  it  would  bring.  A  greater  part  of  this 
increased  supply  was  lambs,  aud  they  proved  a  heavy  loss 
to  their  owners.  The  weather  was  hot,  aud  to  keep  them 
over  they  would  lose  greatly  by  shrinkage  ;  dressed  they 
would  not  keep  long,  except  by  the  best  of  care  on  ice,  so 
they  were  killed,  and  sold  at  retail,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, at  $1@$1.50  each,  and  when  night  came,  those  re- 
maining unsold  were  consigned  by  the  cart  load  to  the 
rendering  tanks  for  tallow.  With  such  a  sad  state  of 
trade  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  future  condition  of  the 
market. ..  .Siviue. — The  supply  has  been  a  little  less 
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this  month,  and  prices  abont  %c.  lower.  Sales,  how- 
ever, have  been  steady,  and  the  supply  has  all  been  taken 
up.  Nothing  is  selling  above  9  cts.  per  pound,  and  really 
good  hogs  may  he  had  for  S%  cts.  Prices  range  from  8® 
$%  per  pound.  But  few  dressed  hogs  are  in  market,  and 
sell  for  12@12!4  cts.  per  pound.  The  market  days  in  and 
about  N.  Y.  City  are :  Communipaw  and  Hudson  City, 
N.  J.,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays ;  at  the  National  Drove 
Yard,  100th  St.,  on  "Wednesdays  ;  Ilog  and  Sheep  Market, 
40th  St.  and  11th  Avenue,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
f/txnl  Hints  and  Suggestion*  which  wt  throw  into  smaller 
<ype  and.  comb  n*ed  form,  for   want  of  space  elsewhere. 

How  to  Remit : — Checks  on    I%Tew- 

York  Ranks  or  Rankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  <'o. 

Posl-Offlee  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  Wc  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
«ts  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry fee,  as  well  as  postage,  muttbeptrid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  forjwstage  and  registry,  pat  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  (lie  postmaster,  and  take  his 
•receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

l*ostn*»*e.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American.  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad- 
ded when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
thtW  center  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

The     Weather     and     the    Crops.— 

The  wet  season  at  the  East  happily  let  up  towards  the 
last  of  June  and  farmers  profited  by  several  days  of  in- 
tensely hot  weather  early  in  July.  Haying  was  com- 
menced under  favorable  auspices,  and  though  storms 
and  summer  rains  followed,  we  have  strong  hopes  that 
the  season  will  not  be  a  wet  one.  The  backward  corn 
crop  is  beginning  to  pick  up  on  dry  land,  but  a  large 
portion  of  it  may  never  glaze  properly.  It  is  a  saying  as 
true  as  old,  however,  that  July  and  August  make  the 
corn  crop.  Winter  grains,  where  not  winter-killed,  are  at 
the  time  wc  write  filling  well,  and  will  come  up  to  the 
(hi I  average.  Spring  grains,  oats  particularly,  though 
backward,  promise  fairly.  From  what  we  sec  and  hear 
We  think  an  unusually  large  breadth  of  oats  has  been  sown. 
The  bet  that  a  short  corn  crop  may  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated at  the  East,  and  will  surely  come  in  case  frosts  do 
not  hold  off  longer  than  usual,  should  load  farmers  to  put 
In  as  many  turnips  as  they  can  as  a  substitute.  The  re- 
ports from  the  great  corn  growing  sections  are  decidedly 
favorable,  and  farmers  expecting  a  very  large  crop  are 
already  buying  beeves  in  anticipation.  Spring  wheat 
does  not  look  well  as  a  rule  ;  winter  grain  is  more  prom- 
ising as  it  approaches  the  harvest.  High  winds,  hail 
storms,  and  violent  rains  with  sodden  changes  of  temper- 
attire,  have  been  quite  prevalent  in  many  sections,  and 
there  is  considerable  complaint  of  badly  lodged  grass 
and  grain.  From  Kentucky  there  come  complaints  of  the 
midge  damaging  the  wheat.  The  Potato  bug  continues 
its  depredations  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  at  certain 
spots  eastward,  in  which  direction  it  is  steadily  migrat- 
ing. Grasshoppers  are  doing  their  share  of  damage  also, 
but  so  far,  apparently  not  so  much  as  last  year. 

Unanswered  Letters.—  Some  of  the 
publishers  and  editors  are  off  for  their  summer  vacation, 
leaving  a  reduced  office  force.  This  will  account  for  the 
delay  in  answering  those  correspondents  whose  letters 
fall  into  the  departments  of  the  absentees. 

Sundry  Humbug. — Several  correspond- 
ents inform  us  that  Hallet,  Moore  &  Co.,  are  still  opera- 
ting on  the  five  percent  plan.  The  unclaimed  prize-*  of 
J.  R.  Hawley  «fc  Co.'s  prize  lottery  are  for  sale  by  them, 
at  five  per  cent,  on  the  valuation.  J.  R.  Hawley  in  a  reply 
t<»  a  letter  says  that.  H.  If.  ft  Co.,  have  no  authority  to 
act  for  him,  and  he  knows  nothing  about  them.    We  say 


don't  trust  either  of  them  with  any  money We  have  a 

list  of  names  of  firms,  not  to  be  found  at  the  numbers 
given.  Among  the  more  prominent  ones  arc:  Harper, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  or  the  "Metropolitan  Gift  Co.,"  offering 
pianos,  melodeons,  jewelry,  etc.,  arc  not  to  be  found  at 
the  number  named,  Thenewfeature  presented  by  them  is 
a  long  list  of  names  of  persons,  who,  they  say,  have  drawn 
prizes.  Perhaps  by  addressing  some  of  these,  a  reply  may 
be  had,  but  we  doubt  it.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  to 
be  found  at  the  number  is  enough  for  us  to  pronounce 
them  unsafe.  Sanford,  Frazer  &  Co.,  belong  to  the  Kcl- 
ley  tribe  of  *' Kelley's  Weekly."  They  want  $3  to  tell 
what  the  prize  is  in  the  drawing  of  Kelley  &  Co.,  and  aid 
in  getting  it.  They  do  not  appear  at  the  address  given. 
Gumbridge  &  Co.  send  out  villainous  and  absurd  read- 
ing in  the  shape  of  pamphlets,  and  we  don't  wonder  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found.  Do  not  confound  J.  T.  Stewart, 
jewelry  and  watch  lottery,  with  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  mer- 
chant. Wc  called  at  the  number  of  the  former,  and  of 
course  could  not,  find  him.  Look  out  for  the  so-called 
"Improved  French  Alloide  Watch,"  Brainard,  Le  Seur 
&  Co.,  44  Broad-st.  Their  circulars  are  very  presentable 
and  modest,  and  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
We  warn  all  against  them,  no  matter  how  plausible  their 
advertisements.  They,  too,  are  not  discoverable  at  the 
number  given,  which  is  a  suspicious  circumstance. 
Vincent,  Branch  &  Co.,  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  are  not  to 
be  found  at  the  address  named  in  their  circular.  Persons 
of  course  will  be  careful  not  to  send  money  to  them  for 
any  purpose  whatever J.  Lyon,  174  Hndson-st.,  is  evi- 
dently "  on  the  make."  What  did  he  pay  Westbrook  & 
Co.,  for  all  right,  title,  plates,  and  the  "  good  will  "  of  the 
business  ?  At  whatever  price  he  got  them,  he  was  pretty 
effectually  "  sold,"  for  they  are  well  known  to  be  worth- 
less things  by  a  very  large  class  of  our  readers  ...We 
wish  the  proprietor  of  that  Drug  Store  on  the  Bowery, 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  "Madams  Beach 
and  Putney's"  letters,  would  ask  the  Madams  to  send 
us  their  book  of  "Private  Instructions."  Perhaps  we 
would  give  both  him  and  them  a  notice...  Reed  &  Co. 
have  a  new  dodge.  They  propose  to  those  who  have 
drawn  prizes  and  are  dissatisfied  with  their  luck,  to 
pay  them  the  full  value   in  money,  less  12  per  cent. 

We  "can't  see  it,"  Mr.  Reed.  Try  again D.  McDowell, 

907  Broadway,  is  on  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan 
Enterprise.  This  is  also  on  the  per  cent  plan.  He 
claims  to  be  Secretary  for  the  committee,  etc.  The  prizes 
run  about  $200  each,  5  per  cent  is  $10,  and  that  is  what 
he  is  after.  This  is  just  now  a  very  popular  way  of 
swindling.  We  have  letters  of  at  least  six  different  firms 
now  in  operation  in  this  city,  all  pretending  to  aid  sol- 
diers or  sailors,  but  each  taking  precious  good  care  that 
such  worthy  charities  never  get  one  dollar  of  the  thous- 
ands they  have  induced  the  people  to  entrust  them  with. 
We  warn  our  readers  against  any  and  all  of  them.  Don't 
confound  the  above  D.  McDowell  and  his  enterprise  with 
the  "National  Home  for  Destitute  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  No.  691  Broadway,"  which  has  the 
confidence  of  honorable  people,  and  is  a  worthy  charity. 

The  Pennsylvania   Ag-1  College. — 

We  gave  due  notice  of  the  reorganization  of  this  college 
and  hoped  that  it  would,  from  being  a  disgrace,  become  a 
first  class  institntion.  A  letter  received  from  an  officer 
of  the  college  a  few  weeks  ago  informed  us  that  affairs 
there  were  "  all  in  a  muddle  "  and  now  we  learn  from 
the  daily  papers  that  there  has  been  a  general  resignation 
of  President  and  Faculty.  What  is  the  matter  with  this 
college?  Perhaps  setting  it  down  in  the  back  woods 
away  from  the  lines  of  travel  has  something  to  do  with 
its  want  of  success,  and  probably  its  failure  is  not  unas- 
sociated  with  incompetence  in  the  management.  It 
looks  very  much  like  a  case  for  legislative  investigation. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  takes  place 
this  year  at  Quincy,  Sept.  21st  to  26th.  Upwards  of  $10,000 
are  offered  in  premiums,  of  which  $9,000  are  in  money. 
John    P.    Reynolds,   of  Springfield,   is    the   Secretary. 

Hedge  Convention.— Hedges  are  an  in- 
stitution in  the  West,  the  importance  of  which  may  be 
judged  by  the  formation  of  a  Hedge  Plant  Growers'  Con- 
vention. Judging  from  the  report,  its  object  is  mainly 
to  agree  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of 
raising  hedge  plants  and  selling  them.  The  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  is  H.   N.  Pearse,   Bloomington,   111. 

Grape  Exhibitions.  —  The  importance 
of  grape  culture  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  existence 
of  several  associations  composed  entirely  of  grape  grow- 
ers and  the  announcement  of  exhibitions  devoted  to  the 
grape  alone.  Wc  give  the  dates  of  these  exhibitions  as 
far  as  received,  and  shall  probably  hear  of  others.  The 
N.  Y.  State  Grape  Growers  Association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual Fair  at  Canandaigna,  Oct.  7th  and  Sth.  G.  F.  Wil- 
cox, Fairport,  is  Secretary.  The  Pleasant  Valley  Grape 
Growers  Association's  annual  Fair  will  be  at  Hammonds- 


port  on  Sept.  23d,  24th  and  25th,  and  at  the  same  place  on 
Oct.  28th  there  will  be  held  a  critical  trial  of  grapes  to 
test  their  wine  producing  qualities.  The  liberal  premi- 
ums oftered  by  the  Longworth  Wine  House  for  the  best 
wine  grape  for  general  cultivation  will  be  competed  for 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Cincinnati  Hort.  Soc,  Sept.  23d. 

The  "Oranffe  •Tutlu  Wheat  Prizes.** 

$  1 OO  for  the  best  two  barrels  of  white  Winter  Wheat. 

$1 OO  for  the  best  two  barrels  of  red  Winter  Wheat. 

$100  for  the  best  two  barrels  of  Spring  Wheat. 
Attention   is  called  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.   Orange  Judd 
offers  $300.00  through  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
distributed  in  three  prizes  as  above  shown,  for  samples  of 
wheat.  Open  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  See  p.  87,  March  No, 

The  Wheat  Crop. — As  we  go  to  press  the 
reports  coming  in  are  more  and  more  assuring  in  regard 
to  the  prospect  of  a  wonderful  yield  of  wheat.  Much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  harvest,  but  an  unusual  breadth 
has  been  sown.  It  has,  on  the  whole,  looked  well  and 
done  well  all  the  time  except  over  limited  areas  of  pre- 
vailingly wetland,  which  has  not  been  underdrained,and 
where  the  grain  has  been  exposed  to  winter-killing. 
The  harvest,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  has  been  success- 
ful, and  the  new  wheat  in  market  is  good.  Spring  wheat 
is  improving  and  earing  finely,  both  East  and  West. 

Peat  Analysis. — Two  samples  of  peat  from 
C.  IV  Williams  farm,  atCharlestown,  R.  I.,  have  been  an- 
alyzed at  the  Harvard  Scientific  School  with  the  following 
results. 

Sample  No.  1.      No.  2. 

Moisture '.     26.00  20.05 

Organic  Matter 4S.09  4H.07 

Ammonia 3.12  3.15 

Chloride  of  Sodium 16  .24 

Lime 1.48  1.56 

Silica,  Alumina,  Magnesia,  Iron, &  Loss  20.34  21.85 

100.00  100.00 

The  analysis  shows  about  six  times  the  amount  of  am- 
monia found  in  common  yard  manure,  and  only  needs 
the  addition  of  wood-ashes  and  hone-dust  to  make  it  an 
exceedingly  valuable  fertilizer.  It  is  strange  that  farm- 
ers will  let  such  mines  of  wealth  lie  unused  upon  their 
farms.  Mr.  W.  uses  about  a  thousand  loads  a  year,  and 
is  bringing  up  a  run-down  farm  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 

The    Kentucky    State    Fail"  is   to  bo 

held  at  Louisville,  Sept.  15th  to  19th. 

The     ^fen    Hampshire    State  Fair 

takes  place  this  year  at  Manchester,  Sept.  15th  to  17tb. 

Turnip*  Among"  Corn. — Between  the 
first  and  tenth  of  August,  turnips  may  be  sowed  broad- 
cast among  Indian  corn.  Even  if  not  covered,  many  seeds 
will  grow ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  go  through  the  piece 
rapidly  with  potato  hooks  or  pronged  hoes,  breaking  tho 
surface  uniformly,  and  pulling  all  large  weeds  at  the  same 
time.  The  corn  should  be  cut  up  at  the  ground  and  stack- 
ed as  soon  as  glazed,  and  the  turnips  will  then  have  two 
months'  occupation  of  the  soil.  This  will  do  much  to- 
wards helping  out  a  short  corn  crop. 

Yonr  Patent. — "S.  D.  J.,"  Ohio,  sends  us 
specimens  of  a  bent-up  wire  for  supporting  plants,  says 
he  is  negotiating  for  a  patent,  and  asks  our  opinion.  We 
think  that  for  many  things  the  contrivance  will  work 
well.  But  why  patent  it?  It  is  strange  that  men  who 
are  freely  using  all  of  the  contrivances  of  those  who  have 
preceded  them,  are  unwilling  to  add  to  Jhe  common 
stock  of  knowledge,  bnt  the  moment  they  hit  upon  a  sim- 
ple expedient  must  go  and  patent  it.  If  a  thing  has  cost 
time  and  inventive  thought,  wc  think  it  should  be  pat- 
ented, but  when  one  has  something  as  simple  as  a  bow 
knot,  a  mere  twist  in  a  wire,  we  think  it  folly  to  patent 
it.  If  one  has  a  wire  and  chooses  to  twist  It  up  in  the  way 
our  friend  has  done,  we  don't  think  there  arc  twelve  men 
in  the  country  who,  on  a  jury*  would  award  him  damages. 
This  patent  business  has  been,  to  use  a  vulgarians,  "  run 
into  the  ground,"  and  unless  something  like  sense  can 
prevail  at  the  patent  office,  the  people  will  insist  upon  its 
abolishment.  Persons  claiming  to  hold  patents  for  the 
simplest,  contrivances  given  in  Ihe  journals  are  constant- 
ly annoying  farmers  with  threats  of  prosecution.  Have  a 
Fanners'  Club  in  every  neighborhood  ;  tell  these  fellows 
to  prosecute,  and  make  a  common  cause  for  the  defence. 
Very  few  suits  will  ever  come  to  trial  when  it  is  found 
that  the  game  of  "bluff"  will  not  work. 

Wil«l  Morning:  Glory.  —  Our  friends 
write  abont  a  troublesome  plant  under  this  name,  but  as 
they  do  not  send  specimens,  wc  do  not  know  which  of 
three  plants,  which  may  well  hear  the  name,  they  mean. 
One,  the  Wild  Potato  Vine,  or  Man  of  the  Earth,  (Iporruea 
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pandura(a),  has  an  enormous  root,  weighing  from  10  to 
1*2  lbs.,  and  is  capable  of  standing  a  long  siege.  The 
Hedge  Bindweed. ( Calysteyia  stpium)As  much  like  the  com- 
mon Morning  Glory  in  its  flower,  but  is  a  perennial ;  it  is 
very  common  in  low  grounds.  The  Bindweed  of  Europe, 
(Convolvulus  arv:-nsis),  is  au  introduced  and  small-flower- 
ed plant,  but  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  weeds.  W. 
II.  Parkin.  Henry  Co.,  III.,  gives  us  his  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Wild  Morning  Glory,  which  would  probably  ap- 
ply to  the  first  two  sorts  mentioned  :  '"  The  more  the 
ground  is  stirred,  where  they  are,  the  more  they  will 
spread,  and  as  for  choking  them  it  cannot  be  dune  here. 
But  they  can  be  got  rid  of  very  ea-ily  :  stock  the  ground 
to  clover,  and  turn  on  cattle  or  hogs.  Cattle  and  hogs 
will  eat  the  vines  in  preference  to  anything  else.  Hogs, 
particularly,  are  death  to  the  Morning  Glory  vines.  It  is 
a  very  troublesome  weed  here,  but  I  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  live  stock  will  clean  it  out.'1 

Willow  i*eelers.-"N.  M.  R.,"  Yamey 
ville,  N.  C,  suggests  that  in  an  article  on  "Willows  and 
Their  Uses,'"  in  May  last,  we  gave  no  information  about 
willow  peelers.  We  know  that  there  are  patented  ma- 
chines fur  peeling  willows,  but  we  do  not.  know  who 
makes  them.  With  regard  to  patented  articles  which  no 
one  has  a  right  to  make  or  use  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee,  we  assume  that  the  thing,  if  good  for  anything, 
will  he  advertised.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  journal  to  ad- 
vertise articles,  the  exclusive  owners  of  which  do  not 
care  to  bring  them  properly  before  the  public. 

Strawnerry    lor    a    Hane»-(l  W.    M. 

M.,"  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— The  plant  is  one  of  our  na- 
tive strawberries,  Wnagaria  vesca,a.nd  is  also  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  many  Alpine  strawber- 
ries. It  differs  from  our  more,  common  varieties  in  bav- 
in.'the  ,l  seeds"  lakcncs)  upon  the  surface  of  the  fleshy 
mass  which  forms  the  berry,  instead  of  buried  in  it. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  plant's  foliage  and  habit. 

Nt  ripen.  BBu;;-  Ouee  More.— ThU  B^aspu 
we  have  given  a  long  list  of  proposed  remedies  We 
hear  from  several  that  the  paper  hung  from  a   stick  has 

been  perfectly  successful.  Mr.  0.  W.  Ileaton,  Fulton  )  ,,,, 
III.,  sends  us  ttill  another  method  of  driving  Ihem  on"; 
he  shakes  calomel  over  the  vines  from  a  pepperbox. 
The  insects  go  oft'  humming. — Isn't  this  classing  calomel 
among  the  humbugs  ? 

Late  Cliickens—Uantams. — Chickens 
must  have  very  good  care  to  get  much  size  if  hatched  in 
August.  They  generally  do  well  but  rarely  get  their  full 
growth,  being  checked  by  the  cold  weather.  August  and 
September  are  the  most  favorable  months  for  raising 
bantams.  The  value  and  interest  of  these  minute  breeds 
depends  upon  rhcir littleness,  and  the  same  causes  oper- 
ating as  in  case  of  other  breeds,  we  get.  very  minute  and 
perfectly  formed  specimens.  This  fact  it  is  well  for  ban- 
tam fanciers  to  remember  and  profit  by. 

TJic  Wild  ttoose  I'liim.- Messrs,  Muu- 
EOn  &  Wiley,  Murfreesboro,  Tcnn.,  send  us  specimens  of 
tin.-  •"  Wild-goose  Plum."  It  appears  to  be  an  improved 
variety  ot  wild  plum,  but  the  specimeus  failed  to  reach 
us  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  judge  of  their  quality. 
Messrs.  M.  and  W.  say  it  "ranks  among  pi  inns  as  the 
Concord  among  grapes  and  the  Wilson  among  strawber- 
ries—the  best  to  be  had  without  great  trouble  "  The 
tree  is  said  to  he  healthy  and  a  great  and  regular  bearer; 
the  fruit  is  not  attacked  by  curculio,  early,  and  maybe 
picked  green  and  ripens  on   its  way  to  market. 

IMnnfts    Ruined.  —  First  one  word  to  our 

friends.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  name  plants  for  cor- 
respondents if  they  will  only  give  us  good  materials.  Wc 
cannot  undertake  to  name  plants  from  a  leaf  only,  nor 
from  small  seedlings,  neither  can  we  bother  with  several 
specimens  put  together  without  numbers;  if  wc  were 
to  give  a  list  of  names,  the  sender  would  be  no  wiser,  for 
he  would  not  know  to  which  plants  to  apply  them,  and 
wc  cannot  afford  to  describe  each  one  so  that  he  may 
know.  Such  things  we  must  pass  by.  Neither  can  flor- 
ists' flowers  be  named,  generally,  from  dried  specimens, 
i.  c.  to  give  the  florists'  or  catalogue  name  of  a  rose,  or 
pelargonium,  or  a  verbena.  Leaves  and  flowers,  and  if 
possible,  the  fruit  or  seed  pod,  should  be  sent.  Dried 
specimens  are,  as  a  general  thing,  more  easily  determined 
than  those  sent  fresh.  The  latter  usually  reach  us  in  a 
wHted  or  a  decayed  state.  Dry  the  specimen  in  a  large 
book  or  between  papers,  and  send  it,  if  small,  m  an  ordi- 
nary letter,  and  if  large,  between  thin  pasteboards  . . 
Mrs,  A  Bowen.  Loami,  111.  A  Syringn,  or  Mock  Orange, 
PlnitKiilphit*.  but  too  much  broken  to  tell  which.  .."II 
L.."  Memphis,  Tcnn.  The  Chick-Pea. CicerAriefinum,  one 
^f  the  oldest  cultivated  plants,  and  was  a  few  years  ago 


sold  at  a  high  price  under  various  names  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.     The  separate  flower  is  some  kind  of  mallow  ; 

cannot  tell  which  without    tie   leave- Mrs.  M.  Treat, 

N.  J.    We  have  not  before  seen  the  Elder,  and  would 

like  to  know  more  about  it "J.  E.   M.,"  Holyoke, 

Mass.  The  Alleghany  Vine.  AMwmiO,  drrltom,  a  fine  bi- 
ennial to  cultivate ^Subscriber,"  Martha'.-  Vineyard. 

Golden  Aster,  Chrysopxisfalcuta.  . . .  W.  C.  Gault,  Ashland 
Co.,  O.  The  seed  of  a  Puccoon,  some  species  of  Litho- 
SpermUPh  which  one  is  not  to  be  told  from  the  seed  alone. 

"BE.  D.  W.,"  Waverley  Place.  N.  Y.     Ttcoina  jasmin- 

oides,  a  favorite  plant  to  train  along  the  rafters  of  green- 
houses and  conservatories;  requires  a  light,  rich  soil. 
...Mrs.  M.  P.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  The  plant  that 
produces  buds  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves  is  Bryophyl- 
lum  calycinum.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  produced  when  grown  as  a  roam  plant  It 
needs  bottom  heat,  and  to  be  kept  rather  dry  to  make  it 
flower.  Please  send  another  leaf.  .  T.  C.  McCalla, 
Ky.     Buffalo-berry,  Sfiepliuid/a,  as  near  as  can  be  told 

from  the  leaves tl  P.  L.  C.,"'  Dracut,  Mass.  Euonyjnus 

Japonicm.  the  variegated  form ;  flowers  small  and  green- 
ish, not  showy  ;  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  . . 
A  number  of  specimens  which  require  study  are  omitted. 

Loss  l»y  DUease    Anions  Animals 
in  tlie  United  States.— Professor  Gamgec  has  been 

carefully  looking  into  this  subject  and  we  condense  some 
of  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
principal  live  stock  of  the  country,  the  percentage  of  loss 
by  disease  during  the  last  year,  and  the  loss  in  money. 
Value      Loss  per  cent    Loss  in  money. 


Horses $743,408,8(111 

Mules !ts.s4.->,o:.o 

Cattle 724,075.700 

Sheep 71,031.356 

Swine 184,903,S65 

Total  $1.8*33,301,070 


li 


..$  44.fi08.l28— 
..  4.942.253.50 
.  73.407.570— 
.  5.754.500.40 
.  lg.490.386.-50 
$102,1S8,295.  io 


A  ISraee  of  Failures.— "  McX,"  Jef- 
fersouvillc,  Ind.,  writes:  "Last  year  I  raised  a  single 
plant  of  the  Long-Podded  Radish,  (Raphanus  caudu/us). 
It  grew  about  30  inches  high,  and  produced  15  or  '30  pend- 
ent pods,  varying  in  length  from  is  to  34  inches.  These 
pods,  which  were  exceedingly  tender,  pungent,  and  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  were  of  a  brownish-purple  color,  many 
of  them  curiously  curled  or  kinked,  and  all  having  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  rats'  tails.  From  seeds  of  this  spec- 
imen I  raised,  the  present  season,  some  twenty  plants, 
which  are  entirely  destitute  of  merit.  They  are  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  literally  bristle  with  pods,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  possess,  even  remotely,  the  rat-tailed  appear 
ancc  of  their  predecessors.  They  are  pale  green,  stiff, 
sharply  pointed,  mostly  about  8  inches  long,  tough,  and 
with  very  little  pungency.  Evidently  this  is  the  result  of 
crossing  with  the  common  radish.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Raphanus  caudatus  will  not  preserve  its  char- 
acter in  gardens  where  the  common  radish  ie  cultivated. 
The  Striped  Japanese  Maize.  (Zea  Japonica),  which,  as 
au  ornamental  plant,  with  beautifully  Striped  folia-e,.was 
much  admired  last  year,  has  also  failed  to  maintain  Us 
reputation.  In  the  specimens  how  growing  in  my  gar- 
den oidy  about  one  leaf  in  five  is  striped.  In  fact,  H  has 
so  much  deteriorated  that,  like  the  Raphanus  ea'uUUus, 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  worthy  of  further  cultivation  .i  — 
[We  cultivated  the  Radish  in  I860,  and  when  a  year  or 
two  ago  it  was  lauded  as  a  novelty,  gave  our  experience— 
which  was  that  it,  with  us,  was  a  worthless  thing,  As  to 
the  Striped  Maize,  that  depends  upon  how  pure  the 
seed  is  kept.  We  have  seen  it  this  year  with  as  well 
marked  leaves  as  when  it  was  fust   introduced.     Ens  ] 

\\  heal      Screening*     lor     Chicken 

Feed.— The  screenings  of  winter  wheat,  which  consists 
in  great  part  of  broken  and  small  grains  and  may  be  qb 
tained  at  most  flouring  mills,  are  the  best  chicken  feed 
wc  know  of.  This  article  is  generally  worked  into  in- 
ferior qualities  of  flour;  and  ought  always  to  be  sold  or 
used  as  chicken  feed.  It  goes  further  and  is  much  better 
than  corn  or  meal  for  young  chukeus  or  laying  fowls. 

Canning;  Peaches.-"  J.  \\\  H.,"  a  deal- 
er in  preserved  fruits  in  Boston,  writes  a  strong  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  this  fruit  is  put  up  for  market. and 
asks  us  to  request  our  friends  in  the  Middle  States  to  put 
up  none  but  perfectly  ripe  fruit.  To  this  we  cordially  say 
amen,  not  only  with  regard  to  peaches,  but  tomatoes  and 
other  canned  fruit.  The  public  cannot  lie  imposed  upon 
a  great  while.  Canned  fruit  is  just  now  popular,  but  if 
such  unripe  fruit  as  was  generally  put  up  hot  year  i-  to 
be  the  rule,  we  shall  advise  our  readers  not  to  touch  it, 
and  as  far  as  New  York,  the  great  market,  is  concerned, 
shall  set  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  track  of  Hie  un- 
wholesome stuff.  Now,  here  is  a  chance  for  honest  men 
to  make  a  good  thing.  Let  it  be  understood  that  a  cer- 
tain label  on  a  can  is  a  guarantee  that  the  contents  arc 
just  as  good  as  can  be,  and  that  brand  will  in  a  year  or 


two  run  all  the  trash  out  of  the  market.  A  showy  label 
will  sell  the  fruit,  but  not  to  the  same  customer  twice. 

Old  Postage  Stamp*. — "  Inquirer." — 
The  Government  has  no  use  for  them.  If  the  "young 
lady"  wishes  to  collect  a  million,  she  can  only  sell  them 
for  waste  paper.  She  is  a  humbug,  and  is  imitating  an 
English  girl  who  played  the  same  game  a  few  years  ago. 

xliame  ol"  a  Tree.— E.  Many,  Kendall  Co. 
The  tree  seeds  you  collected  in  N.  Y.  City  were  doubtless 
those  of  the  Ailanthus.  Some  notes  on  this  tree  will  be 
found  in  the   Agriculturist  for  May  and  November,  1S07. 

Crops  in  a  ¥oiin»    Orelia  r«I, — "S.  L. 

G.,'1  Jasper,  Teun.,  asks:  "What  is  the  best  grass  to 
plant  in  a  young  orchard?  Is  clover  or  other  grass  inju- 
rious to  young  trees?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  crop  to 
plant  in  an  orchard?"  Do  not  plant  any  grass  or  clover 
in  a  young  orchard.  The  trees  need  to  grow  well  until 
they  reach  maturity,  orthcagc  at  which  they  should  bear. 
Plant  such  crops  as  require  manure  and  thorough  culti- 
vation, such  as  fndtan.  corn,  potatoes,  squashes  and  all  of 
their  family,  and  root  crops.  Do  all  for  the  trees  and  take 
no  more  from  the  soil  than  is  returned  to  it  After  the 
trees  have  reached  the  bearing  age,  clover  is  thebestcrop. 

Locusls.-T  W.,"  Xeuia,  III.,  :md  u  R.  L. 
H  ,"  Hooversville,  Md.,  will  find  the  Locu-t  described 
and  figured  in  Oct.,  I860,  and  we  cannot  comply  with 
their  request  to  describe  it  at  the  present  time. 

Hany-Leaveo  Clover.  — Several  have 
•  t.i  as  specimens  of  4  and  5-leaved  clovers,  but  Mrs. 
(has.  Morse,  of  So.  Natick.  Mass.,  outdoes  all  the  rest 
io  forwarding  5.  6,  and  7  leaved  specimens.  What  is 
i -ailed  a  4  or  more  leaved  clover  is  not  properly  so.  The 
ordinary  clover  leaf  is  regarded  as  a  simple  leaf,  the 
blade  of  which  is  split  up  into  three  parts,  and  it  is  no 
mure  strange  that  it  should  divide  into  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  parts  than  that  parsley  should  become  curled,  or 
that  certain  trees,  as  the  beech,  birch,  and  aorsc-chest- 
nut,  should  have  cut-leaved  or  skeleton-leaved  varieties. 

The  College  Conrant,  published  week- 
ly at  New  Haven,  is  a  beautifully  printed  and  well-con- 
ducted sheet,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  all  college 
students  and    graduates,   especially  to  those   of   Yale. 

An  Early  Tomato.- C.  T.  Crolie,  Plain- 
field,  N.  •!..  sent  ns  on  June  93d  a  specimen  of  ripe  toma- 

toes,  which  he  thinks  is  across  between  the  French 
Tree  tomato,  and  the  Early  Round  variety,  and  claims 
that  it  is  earlier  than  Keyes\  Mr.  C.  does  not  tell  ns 
anything  Of  the  treatment  of  his  plants.  We  could  form 
au  opinion  of  its  earliness  if  we  knew  when  the  seed  was 
■-own.  and  the  time  when  the  plants  were  set  out.  Will 
friends  who  send  us  specimens  of  tomatoes,  or  other 
fruits,  tell  us  all  that  is  accessary,  to  know  about  them? 

Salting  Cattle.-'1  J.  A.  S„"  Dutchess  Co. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  usefulness  of  the  practice.  It 
increases  their  consumption  of  food  and  water,  and  their 
thrift.  The  better  way  is  to  let  them  have  access  to  salt 
in  their  pastures  and  eat  what  they  like. 

Several      Thousand      Bushels      of 

Corn  Cobs.— A.  Wilmot,  111.  If  the  cobsaredry,  burn 
them  and  save  the  ashes.  They  make  a  tolerable  good 
fuel.  Thrown  into  the  barn  yard,  or  upon  the  compost 
hea]>.  they  will  decay  but  slowly,  aud  there  is  a  positive 
excellence  about  ashes  which  we  •  rize  very  much. 

V  4moo«1  ^lan^le. — Mrs.  J.  Thompson, 
Concord,  N.  H.  Ironing  by  machinery  is  not  yet  an 
entire  success.  The  most  complete  mangle  we  base  seen 
onl\  proposes  to  assist  the  laundress  in  the  plainer  part 
of  her  work.  Towels,  napkins,  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
and  all  plain  articles  without  buttous,  arc  passed  between 
two  smooth  wooden  rollers  under  a  pressure.  The  work 
is  done  very  rapidly,  and  is  neat  enough  to  meet  the 
taste  of  most  housekeepers.  The  article  is  sold  at  the 
house  furnishing  stores   in   the   cities,  for  about  $25.00, 

Carbolic    AeiU     for     Parasites.- 8. 

Flint,  Minn.  This  article,  in  the  form  of  soap,  is  n  sure 
and  safe  destroyer  of  all  vermin  upon  sheep  and  cattle. 
It  is  for  sale  at  this  office,  with  directions  fur  use — 10 
cents  per  lb.;  or  in  boxes,   3  doz.    tablets,   $3.00. 

Black  Cayuya  MueUs.— "M.  R.,"  Troy. 
These  ducks  stand  high  with  breeders.  They  have  a  few 
white  feathers  about  the  belly,  and  grow  to  a  large  size. 
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Relief*    lor    rariiior^    UTiTes* — Mrs. 

C.  Dudley.  Washington  county.  Tho  boarding  of  farm 
help  often  comes  heavy  opera  the  housekeeper.  Tin*  best 
remedy  is  the  building  of  term  cottages,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  married  men  for  help.  A  cottage  can  be  put  up 
without  any  targe  outlay  of  money,  if  there  is  good  timber 
upon  the  farm.  Tho  laborer,  of  course,  would  expect  to 
pay  rent,  and  the  Investment  in  the  cottage  wonld  pay 
better  than  bank  stock,  He  wonld  also  be  a  consumer  of 
tho  products  of  the  farm,  and  thus  furnish  a  home  mar- 
ket. One-hafjf,  at  least,  of  his  wages  would  bo  expended 
in  the  supply  of  his  table.  Extra  hands,  by  the  day  or 
month,  could  he  boarded  at  the  cottage,  and  thus  re- 
lievo  the    former's   kitchen   of  much  of  its  drudgery. 

Tito  ilcw  Pii-I;iii«J  I'air,  with  a  very 
attractive  programme  and  list  of  prizes,  takes  place  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  tho  first  week  in  September.  Daniel 
Nccdham  of  Boston  is  Secretary  and  business  manager. 

Tanning  Jjice*— Franklin  Forney,  of  Som- 
eraet  Co.,  Pa.,  gets  rid  of  lice  on  cattle  and  horses  by 
making  a  strung  decoction  of  white  oak  bark  by  long 
boiling,  and  washing  the  animals  with  it  twice,  three  days 
Intervening,  He  says  it  is  tho  Burest  aud  cheapest  reme- 
dy ho  ever  tried.  We  have  sometimes  recommended  a 
solution  of  alum,  and  known  ofils  being  used  with  good 
success.  This  is  a  powerful  astringent  also,  and  doubt- 
less acts  upon  the  insects  in  the  same  way  as  oak  bark. 

I  hi n  11  in-  Root  Crops. — An  obvious 
truth  is  often  better  enforced  by  a  simple  engraving  than 


Fig.  1. — UNTHINNED. 

oven  by  experience.  Year  after  year  men  cultivate  tur- 
nips broadcast,  using  too  much  seed,  and  never  thinning 
out  the  crowded  plants.  Turnips  almost  always  do  much 
hotter  sown  In  drills  than  broadcast,  and  if  ,;  mercilessly 
thinned"  En  the  rows,  so  be  it  the  ground  is  occupied, 
the  difference  in  the  crop  is  very  great.  This  fact  we 
^^^^^  have    endeavored    to 

Hlgk  exhibit,  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read, 
and  that  be  who  reads 
may  be  reminded  to 
put  the  truth  of  the 
statement  to  the  test. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  tur- 
nips growing  with  about  tho  relative  amounts  of  tops 
and  roots  upon  one  alone,  and  two  close  together.  Fig- 
ure a  is  n  horizontal  section,  showing  still  better  the 
great  difference  between  thinned  and  uuthiuned  roots. 


Top-dressing*    after   Mowing;. — "G. 

S.  6i,"  New  Canaan,  Ot,  Liquid  manure  applied  at  this 
time  is  particularly  valuable,  Well-prepared  composts, 
and  coarse,  strawy  manure,  we  have  also  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage, as  they  afford  a  mulch  for  the  roots  of  the  grass- 
es. Fresh  stable  manure  we  prefer  to  apply  later  in  the 
aeason.  Any  mulch  is  valuable  upon  the  fresh  mown 
grass,  and  the  most  of  it  will  disappear  before  the  follow- 
ing  season,  so  as  not  to  interfere   with  the  mowing. 

Drilling  Wheat.— The  advantages  of  this 
practice  are  conspicuous  in  the  wheat  fields  the  present 
season.  The  rcporl  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
April  says,  that  "  in  .very  locality  where  wheat  suffered 
from  freezing,  the  drill  fields  are  unscathed,  while  those 
which  were  sown  broadcast  arc  in  miserable  condition." 

A  <  I  v  a  ti  I  ap ;<•      o  I"      Tltrnslti  ug;       31  a- 

chlnetu— J.  Stanton  Gould  estimates  the  number  of 
these  machines  In  the  country  al  225,000  and  that  they 

BSVe  five  per  cent  more  of  the  -rain,  than  the  Hail.  This 
would  save  to  the  country  more  than  V.I  millions  uf 
bushels  of  grain,*  worth  at  least  SO  millions  of  dollars. 
A  Btrong  argument  for  the  use  of  unproved  machinery. 

The  Workshop  is  the  title  of  an  ele- 
gantly illustrated  monthly,  which,  for  a  few  months  past, 
has  been  welcomed  to  our  table,  it  is  the  American  edi- 
tion of  a  German  monthly,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  beauti- 
ful and  useful  in  art  and  trade.  We  Americans  arc  too 
much  given  to  half-way  approving  of  the  sentiment  which 
would  divorce  beauty  and  utility.  In  this  journal  we 
have  a  celebration  of  their  nuptials  on  every  page.    At- 


ti-tie  industry,  or  " art-industry, "  by  which  we  under- 
stand the  application  of  the  rules  of  art  and  beauty  to  all 
kinds  of  manufactures, is  the  sentiment  of  tho  work.  It 
is  a  i'i  page  quarto  in  covers,  tilled  win,  beautiful  da- 
sign  working  patterns,  and  details.  The  price  is  50 
cents  per  number.    Mr.  E,  Steiger  is  tho  N.  Y.  publisher. 

The  Miniiesotu  State  Fair  occursat 
Minneapolis,  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  2d.  Charles  II.  Clarke  of 
Minneapolis  is  Corresponding  Secretary  and  business  man. 

Milk  Farming;.— "  W.  E.,"  Keut,Ct.     We 

are  not  able  to  state  the  profit  of  this  specialty  over  or- 
dinary husbandry.  The  long  railroad  freight  wonld  be 
an  objection,  but  on  some  roads,  they  favor  those  who 
are  farthest  from  market,  to  induce  farmers  logo  into 
the  business.  It  rs  favorable  to  the  making  of  manure, 
for  most  milk  farmers  resort  to  extra  feeding  in  stalls  to 
prolong;  the  Beason  and  to  secure  the  largest  flow  of  milk 
possible  bom  their  COWS,  The  pay  comes  regularly  and 
in  considerable  sums.  An  incidental  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  farming  is  that  it  lends  to  keeping  accounts.  The 
milk  farmer  is  likely  to  know  how  much  n  quart  of  milk 
costs,   and  what  kinds  of   feed  will    produce  the  most. 

The  Potato  IJeelle.— The  Colorado  Po- 
tato Beetle,  the  10-linod  Spearman,  was  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  September,  1SG6,  and  has  been  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  since.  No  well-tested  remedy  has  yet  been 
proposed.  Mr.  0.  V.  Riley.  Missouri  State  Entomolo- 
gist, thinks— and  bis  opinion  is  worth  considering— that 
a  heavy  mulching  of  the  soil  -would  inn  great  measure 
prevent  the  egress  (,f  the  insect,  from  the  earth  in  the 
spring,  and  the  few  that  do  come  out  could  be  readily 
managed  ;  but  for  this  to  be  of  effect,  a  combined  effort  is 
necessary.— iVofe.— Please  do  not  send  us  any  more  spec- 
imens of  this  insect.  We  know  it  by  sight  thoroughly. 
A  few  days  ago  wc  received  n  package  which  contained  a 
crushed  box  with  some  hundreds  of  those  fellows  all 
alive.  Had  the  paper  broken,  the  insects  would  have 
found  their  way  out  of  the  mail  bag,  and  their  eastern 
march  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  now  is.  If 
any  of  these  are  to  be  sent  East,  or  elsewhere,  let  them 
first  bo  made  specimens  of  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,   which  will  kill  them  "very  dead." 

The  New  York  State  Fair  is  to  be  held 
at  Rochester,  Sept.  29th.  An  important  regulation  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Society,  which  will  be  put  in  force  this 
year.  It  is  that  all  entries  for  Live  Stock  and  fixed  ma- 
chinery must  be  made  two  weeks  before  tho  fair,  namely, 
on  or  before  Monday,  Sept.  14th.  The  Corresponding  Sec- 
rotary,  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  must  be  addressed  at  Albany. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  takes  place  at  To- 
ledo on  the  21st  to  25th  days  of  September.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  John    H.   Klippart,  Columbus,  is  Secretary. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  is  to  be  held 

at  Indianapoiis,  beginning  Monday,  Sept.  28th,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  week ;  $12,000  are  offered  in  prizes. 
The  Secretary  is  A.  J.  Holmes  of  Indianapolis. 

What  is  a  Pullet  ?— "  W.  H.  L."  Questions 
of  tho  age  of  fowls  often  arise  at  the  exhibitions  and 
where  fowls  are  sold.  An  English  authority  decides  that 
"  age  does  not  constitute  a  pullet,"  saying  that  fall  birds 
of  one  year  cannot  be  shown  in  June  of  the  next  year 
as  pallets,  yet  that  January  birds  may  be  shown  as  pullets 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  This  is  nonsense  ;  a  hen 
less  than  a  year  old  may  properly  be  sold  or  exhibited  as 
a  pullet,  and  in  common  parlance  a  hen  is  a  pullet  until 
she  has  laid  out  her  first  clutch  of  eggs,  or  had  time  to  do 
so  ;  and  this  would  stand  in  law  or  equity. 

IHarrlieca  in  Chickens  or  other  poultry 
may  bo  chocked  by  patting  them  on  a  floor  of  dry  sand, 
and  feeding  lettuce  leaves,  which  are  better  if  taken  from 
old  plants,  chopped  tine,  aud  mixed  with  Cayenne  pepper. 

Reclaimed    Swamps   Relapsing.— 

"I.  A.."  Livingston,  N.  J.,  asks  :  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
Rushes,  and  the  wild  grasses  coming  in,  show  tin  pres- 
ence of  water  too  near  tho  surface.  The  drains  should  be 
made  deeper,  and  perhaps  be  doubled  in  number.  Much 
of  the  draining  in  such  places  is  only"  half  done.  A  sec- 
ond row  of  tiles,  bringing  the  drains  only  94  feet  apart, 
wfll  often  pay  better  than  the  first.  Plowing  is  not  al- 
ways necessary.  Grass  seed  catches  very  readily  upon 
murky  soils,  especially  if  tho  sowing  is  accompanied  by 
tOp-dreSSing.      While  and  red  clover  do  well  upon   rather 

tnoisl  soils,  and  should  always  be  mixed  with  the  grass 
seed,  if  the  object  is  hay.  Reclaimed  swamps  will  not 
take  care  of  themselves  any  more  than  upland  meadows. 


Miliar  Maples  fl>ir. — "J.  H.,'1  Prairie 
City,  111.,  says  that  Sugar  Maples,  when  set  out,  "  grow 
very  well  tho  first  season,  but  die  tho  next."  and  asks 
how  i"  prevent  this.  Many  such  questions  go  unanswer- 
ed, t)i  i  ause  we  have  DO  '.round-  upon  which  to  base  a  re- 
ply. Take-  this  for  an  example.  There  is  no  clue  to 
several  important  points.  Are  they  nursery  trei  s,<  i  tr 
from  the  woods  ?  How  were  they  taken  up }  Were  the  tops 
bended  back?  From  what  Boil  were  they  removed,  and 
in  what  kind  were  they  planted?  Do  tho  loaves  hold 
on  until  frost,  or  do  they  die  before  maturity?  Do  they 
come  out  the  second  spring,  or  arc  they  apparently  win- 
ter-killed? One  must  know  all  these  points,  and  others, 
before  he  can,  without  seeing  the  trees,  give  any  intel- 
ligent answer  to  this  query   and   otter-    h]       il 


Asparagus    and    Roots.— "C.  E.  P.,1 

New  York. — By  all  means  plow  up  your  sod  this  fall,  an 
then  again  in  spring.  Such  a  soil  as  yon  describe,  wellms 
nured  and  thoroughly  prepan  d,  should  give  good  result* 


Libraries  t~<*v  Farmers'  Clubs. — UG. 

A.,"  Waukau,  Wis.  Nothing  better  could  be  devised 
to  perpetuate  these  institutions  and  increase  their  useful- 
ness than  a  well-selected  library  on  agricultural  tuples. 
A  yearly  tax  of  a  dollar  on  each  member  would  furnish 
a  fund  for  its  gradual  increase,  and  all  the  best  works 
would  be  made  accessible  to  the  whole  community.  Ii 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  good  investment  for  every  member, 
Tu  any  of  the  flourishing  farming  towns  of  the  West  we 
should  expect  the  experiment  to  be  successful. 

Very  Early  potatoes.  — Samples  of  the 

Early  Rose  Potato,  weighing  f  >  OZ.  each,  were  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Am>.rir<n,  Aqrk'>iUurist  Office,  July  Sth.  They 
were  grown  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  open  field, 
from  potatoes  planted  May  20th.  We  have  seen  other 
samples,  equally  good,  grown  in  from  seven  to  nine 
weeks,  which  show  this  to  be  the  earliest  variety  known. 

Croats  in  California.— Mr.  Landrura,  of 
Watsonville,  Cal.,  informs  us  that  on  the  spurs  and  in  the 
mountain  valleys  of  the  Const  I.nu.'e  and  other  mountain 
chains  of  tho  Pacific  coast,  there  exist  numerous  plants, 
which,  if  eaten  by  our  common  domestic  stock,  are  very 
deleterious  if  not  fatal  in  their  effects.  These  constitute 
even  favorite  articles  of  diet  for  goats  of  all  kinds,  neither 
proving  harmful  to  them  nor  imparting  flavor  to  their  milk. 

Abdominal  Tumors  in  Poivls  ami 

Turkeys  are  not  of  rare  occurence.  They  usually 
arise  from  some  disordered  condition  of  the  laying  ap- 
paratus, and  will  be  eventually  fatal.  If  you  perceive  a 
hen  or  turkey  in  good  condition  not  moulting,  and  refus- 
ing to  lay,  and  having  a  low  abdomen,  ofl"  with  her  head 
in  time— before  she  becomes  diseased  and  unfit  for  food. 

Wastes  of  a  Phologrnphie  Estab- 
lishment as  Manure.— H.  Noss.  Staten  Island, 
asks:  1.  "Can  hyposulphite  of  soda  which  has  been 
used  for  fixing  photographs  be  used  as  a  fertilizer?  "  We 
should  consider  it  a  fertilizer  of  moderate  value  if  unmix- 
ed with  deleterious  substances.  Mix  it  with  loamy  soil 
or  muck,  and  make  an  experiment  upon  cabbages  and 
turnips.—  2.  "  How  can  liquid  ammonia  bo  used  ?  I  have 
some  that  is  too  weak  to  be  used  in  the  business. "'  Be 
very  careful,  dilute  it  freely,  and  apply  it  with  a  sprinkler 
on  giass,  or  almost  any  garden  vegetables.  It  should  be 
so  dilute  that  you  can  hardly  tell  it  from  pure  water. 

Canning'  Peas  ami  Corn.— Once  more 

we  must  repeat,  to  reply  bo  several,  that  we  know  of  no 
way  In  which  peas  and  corn  can  be  canned,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  in  families.  Those  who  make  a  business 
of  it   seal  them  in  cans,  boil  for  a  while,  {in  water  or 

steam,)  punch  a  hole  in  the  cans,  to  let  out.  the  steam, 
solder  the  hole-  up.  ami  boil  again  for  several  hours.      In 

the  most  experienced  hands  the  process  often  fail-,  and 
it   is  regarded    by  experts  as    an    uncertain   business. 

Check   for  Crabbers*— Mr.  J,  B.  Knox, 

Of  Worcester, Mass.,  has  used  the  hitching  rein  and  rod 
described  on  page  189  I  Ipril)  for  several  months  with  the 
best  results,  aud  claims  to  ehare  the  honor  uf  inventing 
so  useful  an  article  with  the  gentleman  whom  we  named 
when  it  was  described,  if  this  were  a  patent  worth  half 
a  million,  there  would   l>'-  n  nice  chance  for  a  lawsuit. 

Hen  Killed  by  Eating  CJIn**.—    Mr. 

E.  W.  W."  of  Tuckahoc.  brought  to  tho  office  of  the 
Agriculturist  several  pieces  of  glass  taken  from  the  crop 
of  a  hen  which  died  suddenly.  Hie  glass  cut  the  crop, 
andno  doubt  caused  her  death.  It  is  probable  she  had 
been*  accustomed  to  picking  np  ice  and  snow  for  drink 
and  made  a    fatal  error  .in  confounding   glass  and  ice. 
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Missouri  State  Entomologist.— The 

State  of  Missouri  has  had  the  good  sense  to  create  the 
office  of  State  Entomologist,  and  then  showed  that  it 
knew  what  it  was  about  by  appointing  C.  V.  Riley,  Esq., 
to  fill  the  office.  Mr.  R.  has  long  been  favorably  known 
through  his  writings  in  several  of  the  Western  agricul- 
tural journals,  and  his  course  since  his  appointment 
shows  that  he  means  work.  Instead  of  secretly  accumu- 
latiuga  lot  of  materials  for  the  long-delayed  report  of  some 
slow-going  Society,  he  gives  his  matter  while  it  is  fresh 
aud  iu  season  through  the  Missouri  and  other  Western 
papers.  We  hope  that  our  many  Missouri  readers  will 
aid  Mr.  Riley  by  sending  him  their  observations  and 
specimens  of  such  insects  as  are  found  injurious  to  vege- 
tation.   Ilia  address  is  2130  Clarke  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Strawberry  I>r.  Nicaise.  —  Messrs. 
Frost  <&  Co.,  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  have  sent  us  specimens  of  this  berry,  which  we  be- 
lieve they  were  the  first  to  introduce.  The  berries,  grown 
from  plants  set  last  September,  were  of  remarkable  size. 
One  weighed  an  ounce  aud  a  half  and  measured  seven 
inches  around.  The  fruit  being  picked  under-ripe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  distance  it  had  to  travel,  did  not  enable 
us  to  fairly  test  its  quality.  The  flesh  was  solid  and  of 
good  texture.  We  are  uot  informed  of  its  productive- 
ness, but  the  specimens  sent  show  that  it  is  an  excellent 
exhibition  fruit,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  cultivators. 

Another  Tomato  Trellis.— "F.  B.,1' 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  surrounds  his  garden  with  a  very  cheap 
trellis  upon  which  he  trains  his  tomatoes.  The  trellis  is 
made  of  sticks  cut  from  the  swamp,  set  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  where  they  cross  they  are  tied  with  a  strong 
twine.  When  the  tomatoes  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis 
the  tops  are  bent  over  to  the  other  side  and  there  fasten- 


ed. The  sticks  are  completely  hidden  by  the  foliage, 
amongst  which  the  ripe  fruit  shows  with  a  very  pretty 
effect.  A  trellis  of  this  kind  made  of  cedar  would  last 
many  years,    The  engraving  shows  how  it  is  constructed. 

Fruit  in  New  England,  —  Very  un- 
favorable accounts  come  to  us  from  various  parts  of  New 
England,  and  the  prospect  for  fruit  is  anything  but  prom- 
ising. The  long-continued  rains  which  occurred  at  the 
time  of  blossoming  of  apples  and  pears  prevented  fertili- 
zation. Col.  Wilder  informed  us  that  he  should  not  have 
more  than  a  third  of  a  crop  of  pears,  aud  that  on  July  1st 
he  had  not  a  grape  vine  in  blossom.  Many  usually  hardy 
vines  were  killed  by  the  winter,  the  wood  not  being  well 
matured.  At  the  Botanical  Garden,  Cambridge,  the 
Magnolias,  etc.,  bloomed  a  month  behind  their  usual  time. 

Fuller  in  Oerman,  —  The  Small  Fruit 
Culturist,  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard 
work  by  our  fruit  growers,  aud  we  are  pleased  to  rind  it 
hasmetwith  so  much  appreciation  iu  Germany  that  a 
translation  of  it  has  been  brought  out  in  that  country. 
The  book  is  in  excellent  style,  with  all  the  illustrations 
neatly  done  in  tinted  lithograph.  The  translator  is  F. 
Maurer,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  small  fruit  growers  in 
Germany.  The  work  so  pleased  Juhlke,  the  director  of 
the  King's  gardens,  that  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
write  an  introduction  to  present  it  to  the  German  pomol- 
ogists.  This  translation  in  so  handsome  a  manner  is  a 
great  compliment  to  Mr.  Fuller,  and  not  only  to  him  but 
to  Americau  horticulturists  generally,  for  all  of  them  have 
iu  one  way  and  another  helped  to  bring  our  knowledge  of 
the  small  fruits  up  to  its  present  state.  It  is  pleasing  to 
see  that  German  pomolo^ists  are  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  experience,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come  ;  their 
conduct  is  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  England,  who 
persistently  ignore  American  horticu.ture. 

Whitlock's  Exhibitions.— Mr.  "Wlut- 
lock,  besides  his  "  perpetual  exhibition  of  implements 
pertaining  to  horticulture  and  agriculture,  has  every 
Thursday  a  Bilow  of  such  fruits  and  flowers  as  may  be  in 


season.  Mr.  W.  in  the  spacious  halls  in  the  Agriculturist 
building  is  able  to  offer  ample  room  to  all  exhibitors,  and 
a  neatly  furnished  room  for  discussions.  Our  fruit  grow- 
ers and  florists  have  availed  themselves  of  advantages  he 
offers,  and  the  exhibitions  have  been  attractive  and  the 
meetings  for  discussion  instructive  to  those  who  attend. 
These  weekly  exhibitions  and  meetings  are  free  to  all. 

Gas-Tar  or  Asphalt  "Walks.— Iu  the 

July  AgHeultwrist  we  mentioned  the  walks  in  Central  and 
City  Hall  Parks  as  illustrations  of  the  excellence  of  pave- 
ments made  with  gas-tar  and  other  materials.  We  have 
since  learned  that  these  walks  were  made  with  a  patented 
composition  under  the  Burlew  patent,  iu  which  other 
materials  are  used  besides  gas-tar.  As  the  report  of  the 
comptroller  of  Central  Park  gave  no  hint  that  the  walks 
there  were  made  with  a  patented  article,  we  were  led  to 
suppose  that  they  were  the  old  gas-tar  and  sand  walks 
that  have  been  in  use  these  many  years.  We  know  that 
mere  sand  or  coal  ashes  and  tar  make  a  good  walk,  but 
are  willing  to  admit  that  the  patented  one  is  better. 

Hill's    I.nivn   Mowing;  Machine.— 

A  lawn  mower  of  moderate  size  that  could  be  worked  by 
one  person  without  great  exertion  has  long  been  wanted. 
We  have  tried  Hill's  machine  sufliciently  to  see  that  it 
does  the  work  easily  and  efficiently.  By  the  use  of  this 
machine  once  a  week,  a  lawn  or  grass  plot  can  be  kept 
in  admirable  order  with  a  velvety  turf.  We  hope  that  the 
manufacturers  will  have  so  great  a  demand  as  to  allow 
them   lo  furnish    the  mowers  at  a  still  cheaper  rate. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— The  exhibition  of  Roses,  Strawberries,  etc.,  was 
held  by  this  Society  June  30th  and  July  1st  at  their  mag- 
nificent Hall  iu  Boston.  The  number  of  varieties  of 
strawberries  was  not  so  great  as  we  expected  to  see,  but 
those  exhibited  were  of  remarkably  fine  quality.  Wilson, 
Hovey,  Jucunda,  Triomphede  Gaud,  Brighton  Pine,  Agri- 
culturist, Boston  Pine,  and  Scott's  seedling,  were  the  prin- 
cipal varieties.  Notably  well  grown  specimens  of  all 
these  varieties  were  shown.  Col.  Wilder's  seedlings  at- 
tracted attention ;  these  are  referred  toelsewhere.  Roses 
were  out,  like  Sophy  Squeers'  sensibilities,  "in  full  blow." 
F.  Parkman,  author  of  a  work  on  the  rose,  gave  proof 
that  he  could  raise  roses  as  well  as  write  about  them.  H. 
H.  Hunnewell  and  J.  C.  Chaffin  had  collections  as  fine 
as  they  were  profuse.  Hovey  &  Co.,  exhibited  beautifully 
grown  specimens  of  the  rarer  green-house  plants.  E.  S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  had  a  good  seedling  Azalea,  valuable  for  its 
late  blooming,  and  garden  specimens  of  the  charming 
Showy  Ladies  Slipper,  C'lfprijxdium  sjiecfabite.  Some 
most  gracefully  arranged  baskets  and  vases  were  upon 
the  tables.  Amidst  all  the  display  of  exotics  we  were  glad 
to  notice  a  stand  of  our  native  wild  flowers,  with  their 
names,  a  very  pleasing  and  instructive  collection.  The 
exhibition  was  a  success,  but  one  in  visiting  the  fetes  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  sees  more  than  fruits  and 
flowers;  he  meets  the  men  who  by  their  persistent  labor 
have  made  this  the  most  prosperous  of  our  horticultural 
societies.  It  is  good  to  meet  such  men  as  Col.  Wilder, 
Breck,  Parkman,  Bus  well,  Brackett,  Rand,  Hovey,  and  a 
host  of  others  eminent  in  the  horticultural  world.  We 
wish  some  of  the  wealthy  men  of  New  York  could  see 
how  things  are  done  in  Boston.  They  might  be  shamed 
into  doing  something  for  horticulture  in  their  own  city. 

White  Hellehore  for  Squash  Bug^s. 

— W.  B.  Waterer,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  writes  that  his  vines  being 
covered  with  squash  bugs  he  dusted  them  with  powdered 
White  Hellebore  while  the  dew  was  on,  and  has  seen 
nothing  of  the  iusects  since  he  made  the  application, which 
was  some  four  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  his  letter. 

UFew    Jersey    State    Agricultural 

Society. — This  Society  held  an  Exhibition  on  June 
83d  and  24th,  at  their  new  grounds  at  Waverly.  Every- 
thing about  this  Society  bears  the  marks  of  energy  and 
determination  to  achieve  success.  The  grounds  are  nat- 
urally well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  improve- 
ments made  and  in  progress  are  judicious  aud  substan- 
tial. Gen.  Halstead,  the  President,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn, 
were  untiring  in  their  exertions  to  promote  the  conven- 
ience of  exhibitors  aud  the  comfort  of  visitors.  The  fine 
large  tent  of  the  Society  was  decorated  by  abundant 
floral  contributions.  An  excellent  show  of  vegetables 
was  made  by  B.  J.  Quinn  &  Bro.,  of  James  Island,  S.  C, 
grown  upon  land  heretofore  devoted  to  cotton.  Rcisig 
&  Hesamer,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  over  SO 
varieties  of  strawberries.  F.  Brill,  Newark,  N.  J.,  took 
the  premium  for  the  best  collection  of  10  varieties.  E. 
W.  Durand,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  exhibited  7  new  seedlings, 
some  of  which  were  of  marked  excellence.  P.  W. 
Sehenck,  of  Irvington,  showed  specimens  of  Boyden's 
No.  30,  which  attracted  general  attention  for  their  enor- 


mous size  and  fine  appearance.  Romeyn's  Seedling  waa 
well  represented  by  plants  in  tubB,  and  the  fruit  upon 
plates.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  exhibition,  notwith- 
standing the  rainy  weather,  proved  a  pecuniary 


The  Study  of  Insects.— Doctor  A.  &. 
Packard,  editor  of  the  American  Naturalist,  t»s  commenc- 
edthe  publication  of  "A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects/' 
which  will  be  issued  in  8  or  10  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
tains a  profusely  illustrated  account  of  the  anatomy  of  in- 
sects, their  transformations, etc.,  and  supplies  information 
upon  points  in  which  our  few  American  works  on  in- 
sects are  remarkably  deficient.  Price  50  cents  each  part, 
to  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Propagating-  Wew  Strawberries* 

— Mr.  Seth  Boyden,  so  well  known  as  a  successful  grower' 
of  some  remarkable  varieties  of  strawberries,  sends  us 
the  following:  "The  strawberry  plant  is  subject  to  many 
variations  from  external  causes,  which  should  be  avoided 
when  the  highest  success  is  desired.  The  best  varieties 
will  retrograde  if  they  are  neglected  and  choked  with 
weeds,  or  grown  too  thick,  or  iu  sterile  soil,  and  will  be- 
come an  inferior  variety,  requiring  years  of  good  cultiva- 
tion to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  For  a  new 
setting  the  best  plants  should  be  selected  from  healthy 
parents,  with  large  runners,  and  carefully  handled.  An  in- 
jury to  the  plant  is  an  injury  to  the  future  crops.  If  the 
roots  are  broken  or  tangled,  the  plant  will  never  fully  re- 
cover. The  young  plauts  should  be  set  as  soon  as  they 
have  roots  sufficient  to  sustain  themselves,  and  not  want 
for  water  before  they  have  become  firm  in  their  place. 
New  land  or  soil  not  much  worn  is  preferred,  and  should 
be  trenched  a  foot  deep  under  the  rows  and  a  layer  of 
manure  put  on  the  subsoil  or  bottom  of  the  trench.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  liable  to  dry  hard,  a  small  quantity 
of  fine  manure  should  be  added,  and  well  mixed  before 
the  trench  is  filled.  The  roots  should  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  much  strong  manure,  but  after  the  plants  have 
become  firm  they  may  be  liberally  top-dressed." 

A   Watering--I*ot  Sprinkler.— Mr.  S. 

Fisher,  Framingham,  Mass.,  sends  a  drawing  of  a  rose 


or  sprinkler  for  a  watering  pot,  which  he  finds  very  con- 
venient for  directing  the  jet  in  any  desired  direction. 
The  form  is  sufliciently  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

IVIichig-an  Rose.-"W.  B.  W."     This  may 
be  propagated  by  layering  shoots  of  this  season's  growth. 

How  to  Xell  a  Pure  Brahma  Fowl. 

— John  Flegg.  A  bird  which  is  true  to  feather  may  not 
be  of  pure  blood,  for  as  fowls  are  not  bred  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  Short  horns,  we  must  always  expect  to  find 
occasional  departures  from  the  marks  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  well-bred  fowls,  and  also  occasionally  grade  birds 
taking  so  strongly  after  the  prevailing  blood  that  they 
cannot  be  recognised.  If  the  stock  at  six  to  eight  months 
old  is  well  marked,  this  would,  in  our  mind,  establish  the 
purity  of  well-marked  parents,  and  nothing  else  will. 
Brahma  fowls  fit  to  breed  from  should  have  small  heads, 
single  or  triple  combs  ;  large,  full  bodies ;  broad  chests  ; 
short,  flat  backs  ;  large,  strong  thighs  down  to  the  hocks  ; 
short  and  feathered  legs  ;  clean  feet,  with  the  outside  and 
middle  toes  well  feathered.  The  plumage  may  be  either 
white,  with  a  dark  penciling  of  a  grayish  brown  on  the 
neck  and  back,  and  dark  on  the  breast  and  body,  or  very 
light.  This  leads  to  the  distinction  between  light  and 
dark  Brahmas.  The  dark  birds  have  a  light  head  and 
black  flight  and  tail  feathers.  The  light  Brahmas  which 
are  the  most  common  in  this  country  are  prevailingly 
white,  with  the  neck  hackle  and  saddle  penciled  with  a 
distinct  dark  stripe  in  each  feather.  The  tail  is  short, 
erect,  and  black,  and  the  wings  are  short,  with  the  flight 
feathers  black.  The  body  flutf  or  down  is  usually  white, 
but  occasionally  smoke  colored,  while  the  feathers  arc 
white,  and  the  feathers  of  the  feet  and  legs  are  more  or 
less  dark  also.  Lung  leathers  projecting  back  from  the 
hocks,  (called  "  vulture  hocks.")  are  undesirable,  but  do 
not  show  impurity  or  bad  breeding.  Single  combs  arc 
admissible,  but  we  do  not  like  them.  The  legs  should  be 
yellow,  or  dusky  yellow,  and  always  well  feathered. 
White-necked  birds  should  not  be  bred  from.  Neither 
are  those  pure  enough  which  have  dark  feathers  scat- 
tered about  on  the  body,  or  anywhere  except  properly 
penciled  on  the  spots  indicated  above.  Early  chickens 
get  their  true  plumage  in  the  autumn,  but  late  ones  often 
do  not  show   their  tme  feathers  until  six  months  old. 
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Saving     Blanks     and     Farmers. — 

tL  A.  HV1  Lebanon,  Ct.  "  Where  shall  wc  get  capital  to 
make  improvements  ?"  We  recently  visited  a  rather  poor 
farming  district  in  your  State,  and  learned  that  almost 
every  man  had  a  sung  little  "pile1''  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  reports  show  about 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Savings  institutions, 
the  most  of  it  the  spare  capital  of  cultivators.  Your 
State  is  still  richer  in  capital,  and  would  divide  move,  per 
capita,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  These  banks 
are  not  a  fair  index  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  farm,  for 
since  the  war  the  favorite  investment  has  been  in  United 
States  bonds.  A  farmer  who  lias  faith  in  his  business 
need  not  go  far  to  find  capital  to  make  improvements. 
There  are  many  small  capitalists  among  farmers  always 
ready  to  loan,  who  prefer  an  indorsed  note,  or  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate,  to  any  other  security.  Savings  Banks  are 
ready  to  loan  on  long  terms  on  similar  conditions.  There 
is  really  no  lack  of  capital  to  make  any  improvements 
upon  the  farm,  that  are  desirable.  Wo  have  no  doubt 
that  these  spare  funds  invested  in  draining,  in  the  raw 
material  of  manures,  in  better  tools  and  stuck,  would  pay 
a  larger  interest  than  in  bank'3.  Farmers  need  muro 
faith  in  their  business,  rather  than  more  capital. 

Canada  Thistles.— The  Journal  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  AgM.  Societysays:  "The  Illinois  Legislature  has 
passed  a  law  providing  that  any  person  bringing  into  the 
State  seed  of  the  Canada  thistle,  in  the  packing  of  goods, 
grain  or  grass  seeds,  or  otherwise,  and  permitting  the 
same  to  be  disseminated  and  vegetate,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $400;  and  any  person  allowing  this  thistle  to 
mature  and  disseminate  its  seed  upon  bis  lands  shall  bo 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  $75."    Good  for  Illinois. 

Thills  for  Ilorse-Ifioce  and  Culti- 
vators.—" D.  F.  II., "  Ira,  Vt.  Thills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  some  extent  of  late,  and  work  well.  They  give 
i  steadiness  to  the  implement,  so  that  there  is  lees 
danger  of  damaging  the  crops,  and  at  the  ends  it  is  more 
easily  transferred  from  one  row  to  the  other  by  lifting. 

II  reeding;  of  Water  Fowls  in  I-.arg;e 
Flock**— "P.  J.  A.,"1  Cooperstown.  There  is  not  the 
Fame  danger  in  large  flocks,  as  in  the  case  of  hens  and 
turkeys.  In  a  state  of  nature  many  varieties  breed  close 
together  and  make  their  spring  and  fall  flights  in  large 
flocks.  In  Norfolk,  England,  geese  are  bred  in  large 
numbers.  A  Mr.  Bagshaw,  a  farmer  there,  fattened  12,000 
for  market  last  year.  With  a  good  pond,  or  running 
stream  of  water,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  overstock- 
ing.   It  will  not  pay  to  breed  them  in  pens. 

How  .TfiieU  Pork  a  Bay  ?— "3.  B.  D.t" 

Fremont,  O.  A  pig  put  up  to  fatten  and  well  fed,  that 
does  not  gain  one  pound  or  more  a  day  is  not  making  a 
profitable  use  of  his  provender.  A  pig  nine  months  old, 
and  kept  three  months  in  the  pen,  ought  to  weigh  300  lbs. 
Some  do  much  better  than  this.  D.  Edwards,  of  Little 
Genesee,  N.  Y.,  fed  two  Chester  White  pigs,  which  gain- 
2*2G  lbs.  in  S3  days.  They  were  fed  on  cooked  corn  meal, 
whey,  sour  milk,  and  clover,  and  returned  ll1  j  ounces  of 
flosh  for  1  lb.  of  meal,  not  reckoning  the  other  food. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 

College.— This  school  received  the  U.S.  Agricultural 
Land  Scrip.  Tin;  Annual  Report  made  to  the  Legislature 
has  been  received.  The  school  is  making  progress  in  all 
departments,  and  offers  an  opportunity  for  Ihe  study  of 
the  sciences  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  of  theoretical 
Agriculture  which  cannot  be  excelled  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  fall  term  this  year  be-ins  Sept.  16th. 
There  arc  103  students  in  all  departments  and  21  profes- 
sors   and  other    instructors  with    abundant    facilities. 

A  Curious  Sheep  Story.— The  follow- 
ing we  clip  from  the  X.  Y.  Evening  Mail,  thinking  our 
readers  will  appreciate  a  bit  of  nonsense  this  hot  weather. 
The  remarks  by  the  Mall  will  be  best  appreciated  if  they 
nre  read  aloud.  "  Robert  Butchclder,  of  Salisbury,  has  a 
flock  of  twenty-eight  sheep,  which  during  the  winter 
were  housed  in  a  place  where  their  vrool  became  filled 
with  hay  seed.  They  have  been  out  to  pasture  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  the  excessive  wet  weather  has  caused  the 
seed  to  sprout,  and  they  are  now  bearing  about  with  them 
a  crop  of  grass  two  inches  in  length.  It  is  thought  that 
if  the  wet  weather  continues  much  longer  the  clover  will 
blossom." — Monitor.— Remark*  et  the  Mail.— This  is 
the  most  interesting  story  that  ever  we  have  seen,  con- 
cerning some  New  Hampshire  sheep  who  are  wearing  of 
the  green.  'Twas  related  by  a  person  on  whose  honor 
we  rely,  he  never  hack-ed  cherry  trees,  and— shouldn't 
tell  a  lie.  Robert  Batchclder.  this  was  the  shepherd's 
name,  and  he  pastured  twenty-eight  sheep  on  Salisbury 
plain.    But  when  the  leaves  had  fallen,  and  November 


winds  were  chill,  why,  ont  on  the  open  wold  tbey  couldn't 
get  their  fill.  So  Bobby  kindly  put  them  in  a  well  protect- 
ed shed,  with  hay  enough  to  feed  them,  in  the  mow  up 
over  head.  And  the  seed  it  sifted  down  and  it  lodg-ed  in 
their  wool,  and  there  it  did  remain,  till  the  April  moon 
was  full.  And  then  out  went  the  muttons,  all  in  the 
rain,  you  know,  and,  ill  less  than  twenty-one  days,  the 
seed  began  to  grow  ;  and  it  grew,  and  it  grow-ed  like  the 
bean  In  fairy  song,  and  now  the  grass  upon  their  backs  is 
more'n  two  inches  long.  And,  It  is  expected,  that,  later 
in  the  year,  red,  fragrant  clover  blossoms  will  appear  1 
The  moral  of  this  sheep  tale  is  clear  to  every  eye,  that  by 
judicious  management,  if  a  person  cared  to  try,  he  might, 
with  little  trouble,  and  with  aid  of  rainy  weather,  have 
his  lamb  and  green  peas  growing  up  together. 

When  to  Shut  up  I»ig*  for  Fatten. 
ing.  —  "L.  O."  Morrislown,  N*.  J.  If  the  pens  are 
famished  with  shelter  and  with  water,  we  should  say  be- 
gin in  August.  A  pound  of  pork  is  made  much  more 
economically  in  warm  weather  than  In  cold.  Little  food 
is  wasted  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat,  and  many  green 
articles  are  available  which  are  out  of  Sanson  late  In  the 
fall.  Swine  enjoy  fresh  clover  fed  every  day  with  their 
cooked  corn  or  provender.  Sweet  corn  ought  to  be  rais- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  feeding  in  the  green  state  to  swine. 
It  greatly  promotes  their  thrift,  and,  we  have  thought, 
makes  flesh  as  economically  as  auy  food  that  can  be  given. 

Swarming; — Artificial  or  Natural  ? 

— Wm.  W.  Cary  writes:  '"I  am  often  asked  'Do  you 
practice  natural  or  artificial  swarming?*1  A  direct  answer 
to  this  question  would  not  show  the  best  course  for  you 
to  practice,  unless  all  the  circumstances  are  similar.  If 
your  apiary  is  large  enough  to  occupy  your  whole  time 
profitably  during  the  swarming  season,  then  natural 
swarming  may  be  recommended,  but  for  one  who  has  only 
a  few  stocks,  it  will  not  pay  to  watch  for  swarms  to  issue. 
Some,  whether  their  apiaries  be  large  or  small,  have  oc- 
casionally to  be  from  homo  for  a  day  or  two,  and  such 
have  a  constant  feeling  of  anxiety  that  swarms  will  be 
lost  during  their  absence.  Thus,  it  becomes  important 
to  study  and  practice  artificial  swarming.  It  can  be  done 
in  the  old-fashioned  box  hive,  but  with  greater  facility 
and  certainty  of  success  if  the  movable  comb  hive  be 
used,  and  easier  with  shallow  frames  than  deep  ones.''' 

ISees  in  August. — ItyWin.W.  Cary. 

— Remove  all  surplus  honey  as  soon  as  sealed.  Examine 
carefully  all  old  stocks  that  have  swarmed,  to  determine 
if  they  have  a  fertile  queen.  Where  many  hives  are  in  a 
row,  young  queens  are  sometimes  lost  in  returning  to  the 
hive.  Such  have  not  the  means  to  rear  a  queen,  and 
must  be  either  supplied  with  eggs,  sealed  queen  cells,  or 
a  queen,  to  avoid  total  loss  by  rapid  depopulation  and 
robbery.  Keep  a  few  queen-raising  "nuclei  "  for  such 
cases,  and  to  provide  a  stock  of  queeus  to  take  the  place  of 
superannuated  ones  or  of  those  known  to  be  drone  layers. 

The  Best  Cross  lor  Mutton.— UL. 
D.,"  Litchfield,  Ct.  All  the  thorough-bred  sheep  are  quite 
too  dear  in  price  to  be  raised  for  the  butcher.  Tbe  fine- 
wools  generally  are  small,  and  would  not  pay  for  this 
purpose.  The  long-wools  furnish  quite  too  much  fat  in 
proportion  to  the  lean  to  be  profitable  for  the  consumer. 
The  South  Downs  furnish  an  abundance  of  fine-grained, 
lean  meat,  and  are  only  defective  in  size.  If  we  cross  the 
common  Merino  ewes  of  the  country,  (which  are  a  mix- 
ture of  "native,"  Saxony  and  Spanish  Merinos,)  with 
South  Down  rams,  wc  obtain  a  favorite  class  of  lambs 
for  the  New  York,  and  we  presume  all  Eastern  markets  ; 
they  are  hardy,  mature  quickly,  and  show  strongly  the 
South  Down  points.  If  we  cross  South  Down  ewes,  or 
these  grades,  with  a  Cotswold  or  Leicester  ram,  we  diall  in- 
crease the  size,  secure  a  more  rapid  growth,  with  flesh  of  ex- 
cellent flavor.  If  the  object  be  to  furnish  early  lambs  for 
the  butcher,  this  is  perhaps  as  good  across  as  could  bo 
made.  The  very  high  prices  paid  for  Iambs  iu  May  and 
June  make  it  very  desirable  for  farmers  to  have  a  good 
stock  on  hand.  A  lamb  four  months  old  is  often  worth 
more  than  a  yearling.  The  crosses  we  have  indicated  are 
highly  prized  by  the  mutton  producers  who  supply  the 
market  at  Norwich,  England,  where,  upon  an  average, 
six  to  eight  thousand  yearlings  are   sold   every  week. 

Timely  Hints  About  Thrashing,  etc. 

Thrashing*  (Virnin. — "The  best  of  men 
are  none  the  worse  for  a  little  watching."  This  is  tmo 
of  that  important  class  of  men  "the  thrashers."  The 
work  is  generally  clone  by  the  bushol.  Iu  New  York  the 
old  price  was  3  cents  for  oats,  4  cents  for  barley,  and  5 
cents  for  wheat.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  farm- 
ers to  thrash  early,  under  the  idea  that  the  price  of  wheat 
would  decliue,  six  and  seven  cents  a  bushel  was  paid. 


Of  course  the  thrashers  nre  desirous  of  doing  the  work 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  this  is  very  well,  especially  as 
the  farmer  has  to  furnish  six  horses  and  half  a  dozen  or 
so  of  men,  besides  the  four  horses  and  four  men  that  ac- 
company the  machine;  but  owing  to  their  anxiety  to 
"  hurry  up  "  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  grain  is  all  thrashed 
out  of  the  straw,  and  also  that  it  is  separated  from  the 
chaff,  and  not  carried  on  to  the  stack  by  the  straw  carrier. 
Tho  "boss  thrasher11  is  generally  a  "gentleman  of  leis- 
ure," who  "  sees  that  everything  is  right."  "Would  It 
not  be  well  if  the  farmer  himself,  instead  of  working 
harder  than  any  of  the  other  men,  should  hire  an  extra 
hand  and  merely  look  after  things?  High  as  wage-;  are, 
one  bushel  of  wheat  saved  would  pay  for  a  man  that 
could  cut  bands  or  throw  sheaves  from  the  bay  nearly.  If 
not  quite,  as  fast  and  as  well  as  himself.  Of  all  days  in 
the  year  thrashing  day  is  the  time  for  the  farmer  to  see 
that  every  thing  is  done  as  it  should  be.  This  is  work 
enough  for  one  man,   which  should  bo  the  fanner. 

Stacking- Straw. — It  Is  rare  to  see  a  proper- 
ly built  straw  stack.  If  the  straw  is  designed  for  simply 
treading  into  "so-called  manure,"  it  is  often  left  after 
the  machine  is  gone  in  a  shape  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  But  nice,  bright,  straw,  especially  if  the  grain 
is  cut  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  is  very  readily  eaten  by  stock 
in  the  winter  and  is  certainly  worth  preserving  for  the  pur- 
pose. Any  man  of  ordinary  skill  can  build  a  straw  stack. 
The  main  point  is  to  get  good-sized  forkfuls  to  place  com- 
pactly round  the  outside,  and  another  series  of  similar 
forkfuls  to  put  iuside  and  partly  on  top  of  It  to  bind  the 
outside  tier.  Tread  firmly  and  keep  the  middle  well  filled. 
It  is  better  to  arrange  to  put  all  the  straw  in  one  large 
stack,  rather  than  in  two  or  three  small  ones,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  it  a  little  too  high  than  too  wide  with  a  flat 
roof.  It  may  take  an  extra  man  to  make  the  high  roof, 
but  it  will  pay.  Another  point  to  be  specially  attended 
to  is  to  throw  the  chaff  into  the  middle  of  the  stack,  or 
at  least  not  to  leave  it  in  a  heap  where  it  drops  from  tho 
carrier.  The  weak  spot  in  the  stack,  and  where  the  rain 
is  almost  sure  to  do  the  most  damage,  is  on  the  side  next 
the  carrier.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  chaff 
and  short  straw  away  and  to  build  up  around  the  carrier 
with  long  straw.  Two  men  on  the  stack,  for  a  ten  horse 
machine,  is  enough  at  first,  but  as  the  stack  gets  higher 
three  will  be  needed.  Better  put  on  four,  even,  than 
have  a  poor  stack.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  Let  the 
farmer  lend  a  helping  hand  on  the  Etack  occasionally,  if 
necessary,  and  sec  that  all  is  going  on  right.  If  thrash- 
ing out  of  doors,  see  that  the  chaff  and  fine  straw  which 
fall  on  the  ground  are  thrown  on  to  the  carrier.  Do  not 
let  it  accumulate,  for  if  the  man  gets  behind  he  will  be 
apt  to  throw  up  grain  also.  The  farmer  had  better  watch 
these  things  than  work  steadily  himself.  Let  the  stack 
be  finished  off  at  once.  If  this  is  neglected  at  the  time 
it  will  seldom  be  done  afterwards.  Every  bit  of  straw 
should  be  on  tbe  stack  before  the  machine  stops.  And 
then  make  some  sheaves  by  drawing  out  straw  from  the 
tides  of  the  stack,  and  fill  up  the  bole  where  the  man 
stood  on  the  roof  and  make  the  whole  roof  so  that  it  will 
shed  water.  We  advise,  as  the  result  of  our  own  experi- 
ence, that  this  be  done  at  once  and  tho  stack  finished  off 
as  though  you  were  sure  of  a  heavy  rain  before  morning. 

Thrashing;  Wheat  as  Brawn  from 

the  Field.— Where  it  can  be  done,  this  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  and  most  economical  plan.  If  portable 
steam  engines  were  as  common  as  they  will  be  in  a  few 
years  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  thrashing  as  drawn 
from  the  field.  Two  extra  men  is  all  that  is  needed.  But 
we  now  require  two  extra  teams  also,  and  these  are  not 
always  to  be  had.  One  man  can  pitch  as  fast  as  any  ten- 
horse  machine  can  thrash.  Our  plan  has  been  to  have 
three  wagons  and  two  teams,  with  one  man  to  each 
wa^on,  who  loads  and  unloads.  We  built  a  small  stack 
by  the  side  of  the  machine,  holding  perhaps  a  load,  on 
which  the  man  stands  who  cuts  the  bands.  While  chang- 
ing wagons,  sheaves  arc  taken  from  the  slack,  so  as  not 
to  stop  the  machine.  Let  the  farmer  give  up  all  idea  of 
doing  any  regular  work  himself,  and  attend  to  the  chang- 
ing of  the  wagons  and  furnishing  the  sheaves,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble.  Put  a  steady  man  in  the  field  to  piteh, 
and  a  load  will  always  bo  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
empty  wagon.  There  are  men  enough  around  the  ma- 
chine to  run  the  empty  wagon  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
other  is  in  its  place  and  the  man  throwing  off  sheaves  in 
less  than  two  minutes.  There  is  a  little  excitement  about 
it,  when  everything  goes  right,  that  stimulates  activity. 
With  favorable  weather  and  on  a  large  farm  we  would 
never  thrash  wheat  in  any  other  way.  Where  thero  Is 
sufficient  barn  room,  thrash  out  of  doors  and  put  theetraw 
in  the  bam.  It  is  then  safe,  and  can  be  fed  out  more  con- 
veniently and  with    less  waste  than    from    the  stack. 

The    Outside    Horse   on    a   Sweep 
Power  has  to  walk  much  faster  than  the  inside  horse, 

and  consequently  should  have  a  louger  half  of  the  whiffle- 
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tree.  On  a  ten-foot  sweep  the  outside  horse  walks  60 
feet  each  time  round,  while  the  inside  horse,  two  feet 
nearer  the  center,  walks  only -JS  feet.  In  other  words, 
the  outside  horse  walks  one  fourth  faster  than  the  inside 
horse.  He  walks  5  miles  while  the  other  walks  4  miles. 
To  ask  him  to  draw  as  heavy  a  load  is  cruel.  On  an 
ordinary  4-foot  evener  a  new  hole  should  be  bored  from 
4  to  5  inches  nearer  the  center  for  the  inside  horse.  With 
a  short  whifftetree,  say  20  inches  from  the  center  hole  to 
the  ontside  hole,  the  hole  should  be  bored  for  the  inside 
horse  1G  inches  from  the  center.  Thrashing  is  hard  work 
for  horses  at  best,  and  this  matter  should  be  attended  to. 
The  thrashers  give  the  inside  horse  of  their  teams 
a  shorter  half  of  the  whiflletrcc,  but  three-fourths  of  the 
farmers  let  their  horses  draw  on  the  machine  with  ordi- 
nary plow  whifflctrccs  without  alterations.  For  the  sake 
of  the  poor  horses  we  ask  attention    to  this  matter. 

Guard  Against  Splitting1. — Ferrules 
or  rings  of  iron  are  useful  things,  but  among  a  scoro  of 
old  ones  it  will  be  a  rare  chance  to  find  one  that  will  fit 
where  one  wants  it ;  besides,  they  are  not  applicable  to 
angular  sticks.  "J.  H.  M."  gives  us  a  sample  of  a  sim- 
ple protection  against  splitting,  which  we  think  may  find 
a  wide  application  in  our  own  hands,  and  on  the  farms 
of  onr  readers.  Figure  1  represents  the  end  of  a  stick 
like  a  whifilelree,  protected  by  a  simple  iron  wire,  applied 
thus:    A  groove  is  cut  in  which  the  wire  may  lie,  as  it 


Fig.  1 


PUTTING. 


tnrns  over  the  end  ;  one  end  of  the  wire  is  bent  at  right 
angles  and  driven  into  the  stick,  a  hole  being  bored  if 
necessary.  The  wire  is  then  laid  round  in  the  groove, 
cut  of  the  length  needed,  the  end  bent  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  sharpened,  and  driven  in  with  drawing  blows, 
so  as  to  tighten  the  wire  as  much  as  possible.  The  end 
of  a  slick  with  a  hole  in  it.  as  represented,  will  bear  quite 
a  strain  before  it  splits  or  breaks.    Our  correspondent 


Fig.  3.— wms  Arn,iKD  to  a  latch. 


accompanies  this  suggestion  with  a  simple  latch,  fig.  2. 
for  a  gate  or  barn  door,  the  catcli  of  which  is  made  of  a 
knot— a  guarantee  against  its  splitting  otT,  and  a  capital 
idea  of  frequent  application.  The  dotted  lines  in  fig.  1 
show  the  course  of  the  wire  where  not  really  in  sight, 
and  tho  same  may  be  observed  on  a  small  scale  in  fig.  3. 

Gag  Tar  for  Paint.— UC.  G.  F.,"  Ben- 
nington, Vt.  It  is  used  in  many  places  for  cheap  fences 
not  bordering  the  highway.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its 
antiseptic  qualities,  and  it  is  always  cheap  near  the  place 
of  manufacture.    Beauty  is  not  its  strong  point. 

Harvesting  Field  lleans. — Take  five 
rows  at  a  time.  Commence  on  the  middle  row ;  pull  up 
as  many  hills  as  can  conveniently  be  held  in  the  hands, 
and  then  place  the  handful,  with  the  roots  np,  on  the  row. 
Then  pnll  the  two  rows  on  each  side,  and  place  the  hand- 
fuls  round  the  first  on  the  middle  row.  Pull  a  few  paces 
ahead  of  the  heap  and  bring  the  handfuls  back.  Then 
proceed  as  before.  Sometimes  the  beans  are  put  in  a 
continuous  windrow.  The  work  is  usually  done  by  boys, 
and  if  the  crop  isclean,  a  boy  will  pull  half  an  acre  a  day. 
The  heaps  or  windrows  should  be  moved  or  turned  every 
day  or  two ;  and  if  the  weather  is  bad,  the  crop  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  every  opportunity  seized  to  turn 
the  heaps  and  get  them  lightened  np.  A  little  neglect 
may  spoil  the  crop,,  or  at  least  render  hand-picking  nec- 
essary. Ordinarily  there  is  little  difficulty  in  curing 
beans  in  this  way,  provided  they  are  not  neglected.  "When 
sufficiently  cured  they  are  thrown  into  heaps  of  conven- 
ient size  for  pitching.  If  the  beans  are  dry  and  hard,  and 
the  vines  perfectly  cured,  they  can  be  mowed  away  like 
hay  or  grain;  but  if  alittlc  green.it  is  better  to  put  them 
on  poles  laid  across  the  beams  in  the  barn,  where  the  air 
can  circulate  through  them.  Careful  bean  growers  fre- 
quently stick  short  stakes  in  the  field,  and  place  the 
beans  around  them,  thatch  the  heap  with  straw,  and 
let  them  remain,  if  need  he,  for  several  weeks.  When 
this  method  is  adopted,  the  beans  can  be  pulled  while  the 
vines  are  quite  green,  as  the  half-matured  beans  will 
ripen  from  the  sap  in  the  pods  and  vines.  By  this  meth- 
od, too,  there  is  little  loss  of  leaves,  and  these,  with  the 
pods,  constitute  the  most  valuable  portion  for  fodder. 


Cooing  into  Wells. — As  a  rule,  never  de- 
scend into  a  well  without  first  lowering  down  a  candle  or 
lamp  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  contain  foul  air.  Wells 
in  barn-yards  that  arc  used  in  winter  for  stock,  and  sel- 
dom used  in  summer,  are  very  liable  to  be  foul  at  this 
season.  While  the  springs  are  low  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, is  a  good  time  to  clean  them  out,  hut  let  no  one  go 
down  without  using  the  above  precaution.  The  ''foul 
air"  is  carbonic  acid,  and  no  one  can  live  in  It  an  in- 
stant. If  a  candle  or  lamp  will  burn  freely  there  is  no 
danger.  The  carbonic  acid  is  heavier  than  common  air, 
and  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  wells.  The  candle  will 
go  out  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus 
show  how  much  there  is  in  the  well.  To  get  it  out  is 
not  difficult,  provided  there  is  water  in  the  well.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  pump  out  the  water  and  dash  it  in 
again.  The  water  will  absorb  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  agitation  will  mix  sufficient  air  with  it  to 
allow  combustion  to  proceed,  and  if  a  bundle  of  straw  is 
ignited  and  lowered  into  the  well,  the  heat  will  cause  the 
fonl  air  to  ascend.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  out  the 
carbonic  acid  from  a  well  simply  by  dropping  bunches  of 
banting  straw  into  it.  The  blaze  would  at  first  be  ex- 
tinguished when  it  struck  the  carbonic  acid,  but  the 
heat  is  more  or  less  retained,  and  sets  the  air  in  motion. 

Michigan    Board  of  Agriculture. 

By  Sanford  Howard,  1S67.  This  is  the  Sixth  Annual  re- 
port of  this  body,  and  besides  the  usual  tabular  accounts, 
and  reports  of  the  County  Societies,  it  contains  carefully 
prepared  essays  upon  the  management  of  Agricultural 
Societies,  Irrigation,  Cheese  Factories,  Cross  Breeding 
of  Sheep,  Principles  of  Hay  Making,  Influence  of  For- 
ests, Diseases  of  Cattle,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  Strong  ground  is  taken  against  the 
perversion  of  agricultural  fairs  by  the  horse  jockeys.  It 
claims  fur  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  that 
it  has  from  the  beginning  steadily  refused  to  tolerate  any 
of  these  gambling  or  clap-trap  affaire,  and  yet  has  had  a 
larger  share  of  public  patronage  than  the  Societies  that 
have  relied  upon  trials  of  speed  to  draw  the  people. 

Dairymaids. —  Mrs.  S.  Thompson,  L.  I. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  servants  who  are  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  milk,  and  who,  with  a 
little  instruction  in  onr  American  methods,  make  good 
dairy-maids.  We  have  had  quite  good  success  with  men- 
servants  just  arrived,  and  rather  prefer  to  have  their  first 
training  in  this  country.  It  is  harder  to  get  good  maid- 
servants among  the  "greenhorns,"  and  if  they  have  skill 
enough  to  make  good  butterand  cheese,  yon  will  of  course 
have  to  pay  more  for  them  than  for  ordinary  servants. 
The  labor  market  is  well  supplied,  and  the  offer  of  good 
wages  will  ordinarily  procure  what  you  want. 

Weight  of"  Cotswold  and  Leices- 
ter Sheep.— "  J.  S.,"  Kiuderhook.  We  recently  saw 
a  notice  of  a  lot  of  yearling  rams  raised  in  Canada,  that 
averaged  276  lbs.;  of  two  year  olds,  that  averaged  3-11  lbs. 
live  weight.  These  breeds  must  have  rich  pastures  hi 
summer  and  generous  feed  in  winter. 

A  Grazing  Country, — A.  Beckmau,  Put- 
nam County.  The  whole  Alleghany  region  extending 
through  Virginia  into  East  Tennessee,  and  the  west  part 
of  the  Carolina?,  and  Georgia,  is  a  fine  grazing  country. 
Red  and  white  clover  and  the  fine  grasses  of  the  north 
will  flourish  in  this  region,  and  it  is  generally  healthy— 
probably  quite  as  much  so  as  any  part  of  the  northern 
States.  Slaves  have  always  been  few,  and  public  senti- 
ment is  more  friendly  to  northern  people  than  in  the  cot- 
ton growing  districts.  Many  have  bought  in  this  region, 
and  lands  are  still  cheap.  One  with  experience  in  tho 
grazing  of  cattle  would  do  well  in  any  part  of  this  region, 
in  fattening  them  for  market.  It  is  much  nearer  than  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  whence  a  large  part  of  the  supplies 
of  Xew  York  city  are  drawn.  Southern  Missouri  is  also 
a  very  fine  grazing  region,  and  is  fast  filling  up. 

Abortion  Among  Cows. — J.  Bonner, 
Monroe  Co.,  Pa.  The  Commission  appointed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease do  not  venture  upon  an  opinion.  They  have  visited 
1.577  farms,  and  received  4.250  reports  from  the  districts 
afflicted,  and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  medical  tal- 
ent the  State  can  command,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
undiscovered.    Editors  may  bo  a  little  modest  after  this. 

Glazed      Tile      for     tine    Ontlet    of 

Drains.—'1  G.  F.  H.,"  Taunton,  Mass.  The  crumbling 
of  the  common  brick  tile  at  the  outlet  of  drains,  of  which 
you  speak,  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  generally  owing  to 
the  laying  of  badly  burnt  tile,  by  inexperienced  work- 
men. Where  the  brick  tile  discharge  into  an  open  drain, 
they  are  much  exposed  to  the  frost  in  winter,  especially 


if  it  is  a  dryscason,  and  the  flow  of  water  is  not  constant. 
It  would  be  better  to  furnish  all  these  outlets  with  three 
or  four  lengths  of  the  vitrified  pipe  used  for  sink  drains. 

Catching1  and  Molding  Hogs,-  "T. 

E.,*1  of  Carroll  Co.,  III.,  sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  device 
for  holding  hogs  while  ""taming"  them.  It  is  an  oak 
board,  cut  eo  as  to  forma  substantial  ring,  with  two  han- 
dles on  opposite  sides.  This  is  to  be  put  over  the  hog's 
nose  while  the  snout  is  operated  upon.    We  can  show 


him  a  "  trick  "  worth  two  of  that.  Take  a  piece  of  three- 
quarter  inch  oak  board,  plane  it  smooth,  and  cutout  a 
piece  like  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  should 
be  about  five  inches  long.  Bore  holes  in  the  ends,  four 
inches  from  center  to  center.  They  mnst  be  big  enough 
for  a  stout  cord  to  run  easily  in.  Pass  such  a  cord  through 
as  shown,  and  make  a  knot  at  one  end  that  cannot  draw 
through.  Throw  down  a  little  com  and  lay  the  noose 
thus  formed  around  it;  then  when  the  hog  comes  up  to 
eat,  pull,  and  catch  him  back  of  the  tusks.  Pass  the  freo 
end  of  the  rope  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  post,  and  pull 
the  animal  up  to  it.  lie  will  be  held  firmly  and  yon  may 
operate  at  your  leisure.  The  chief  use  of  the  piece  of 
board  is  to  enable  you  to  cast  the  animal  loose  instantly. 

Refrigerators      for       the       Farm- 

liouse.— "D.  N.  G.,"  White  Plains.— They  will  pay 
for  their  cost  every  season  and  are  a  very  great  luxury, 
especially  if  you  have  an  ice  pitcher  for  drinking-water. 
A  good  refrigerator  can  be  bought  for  from  $10  to  $-20. 
but  yon  can  make  one  for  half  the  price  that  will  last  a 
dozen  years  or  more.  All  the  material  wanted  is  a  few 
pine  boards,  nails,  a  pair  of  butts,  and  some  saw-dust  or 
charcoal.  A  good  refrigerator  is  simply  a  box  within  a 
box.  the  walls  about  4  inches  apart,  and  the  space  filled 
with  some  non-conductor.  A  few  pounds  of  ice  daily 
mil  keep  all  meats,  vegetables,  and  Crafts,  in  the  best 
condition,  and  give  you  cold  water  to  drink  besides-. 

Women  Farmers. — Mrs.  T.  L.  Lord".  It 
may  be  true  that  women  have  not  all  the  facilities  for  a 
practical  agricultural  education  that  men  have.  But  they 
are  getting  bravely  over  these  disabilities,  at  least  in  the 
West.  The  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  just  organized* 
admits  young  women  to  all  its  privileges.  ATI  the  other 
colleges  In  that  State,  including  the  University,  have  a 
similar  provision.  The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  also 
admits  women.  There  are  not  a  few  instances  ofwomeit, 
left  widows,  who  have  taken  their  husbands*  farms,  and 
managed  them  with  signal  success.  It  would  be  fair  to> 
state  also,  that  other  women,  in  similar  circumstances, 
have  quite  as  signally  failed.  Some  women,  as  well  as 
some  men,  have  a  decided  tact  for  business,  and  wonhl 
manage  any  thing  well.  If  such  affect  farming,  there  is 
nothing  in  public  sentiment,  either  East  or  West,  to  for- 
bid their  success.  Tho  best  cultivators  of  the  other  sex 
do  not  necessarily  handle  the  hoc  or  guide  the  plow. 

When  to  Cut  Timber. — "  Subscriber," 
Uniontown,  Pa.  In  the  spring  the  trees  are  full  of  watery 
sap,  as  is  well  known  by  common  observation.  Maple 
sap  flows  freely  in  March  and  April ;  grape  vines  bleed 
if  cut  until  the  foliage  comes  out.  Apple  trees  bleed  if 
pruned  in  April  or  before  the  blossoms  full.  After  a  while 
the  sap  of  most  trees  becomes  inspissated  or  thickened, 
containing  less  water,  and  the  bleeding  does  not  occur. 
If  timber  be  cut  early,  it  iscluar  that  it  must  contain  con 
siderable  water,  and  when  the  water  dries  out  of  it.  it 
will  be  left  porous;  and  if  it  be  cut  later,  when  the  sap  is 
thick,  it  will  be  less  porous.  Throughout  the  season  the 
sap  is  continually  depositing  matter  in  the  wood,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  obviously  growing  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
this  matter  still  further  fills  the  pores,  towards  the  close 
of  the  growing  season,  so  that  the  wood  is  much  mora 
solid  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring.  A  portion  of  the 
materials  which  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  is  rendered  soluble,  and  is  dissolved  by  the 
sap  when  the  new  flow  commences  in  the  spring.  Hence 
on  general  principles,  it  is  best  to  cut  wood  in  the 
autumn,  for  building  purposes  or  for  fencing.  The  differ- 
ences in  kind  of  timber,  location,  etc.,  with  the  inaccura- 
cy of  "  practical "  men  as  observers,  give  rise  to  different 
views,  but  it  takes  out-and-out  proof  to  convince  us  that 
the  view  based  on  the  best  reason  ia  not  the  best  view. 
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Horses  of  All  Work— The  Percheron. 

Real  work-horses  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
abundant  iu  the  United  States.  "We  have  horses 
which  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  but,  not 
being  made  for  it  and  adapted  to  it,  they  suffer 
under  what  should  be  light  labor  for  thein. 
In  the  great  cities, 
where  they  are  an. 
absolute  necessity, 
we  find  fine  speci- 
mens of  heavy  draft 
horses.  There  are  a 
few  districts  whence 
a  small  number  of 
good  to  large-sized 
horses  are  annually 
drawn,  adapted  to 
hard  labor.  A  smaller 
race  of  real  workers 
comes  from  Canada 
— admirable  horses, 
of  pony  size  and 
build,  heavy  for  their 
size,  strong  for  their 
weight,  enduring  as 
strong,  kind,  intelli- 
gent, tough,  willing, 
good  limbed,  hard 
hoofed,  profusely 
clothed  with  a  full- 
furry  coat,  and  an 
abundant  mane  and 
tail.  This  is  the 
"Kauuck,"or  French 
Canadian,        whose 


breed  originated  during  and  after  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  by  crossing  Arabian  and  Turkish 
and  Andalusian  stallions  with  the  heavy  Nor- 
man mares,  and  the  value  of  the  horses  of  dif- 
ferent districts,  it  is  said,  clearly  indicates  at  the 
present  day,  where  the  most  free  use  was  made 
of  this  Oriental  blood    This  is  the  stock  from 


Fig.  1. — IMPORTED  PERCHERON   STALLION   "HERCULES,"    AT  FOUR  TEARS  OLD. 


progenitors  came  from  Normandy.  The  true 
Norman  horse  is  a  larger  and  heavier  animal, 
of  somewhat  similar  style ;  but  here,  climate, 
food,  and  careless  breeding,  have,  no  doubt, 
wrought  the  change  we  see.  The  Kanuck,  good 
as  he  is  for  work,  can  never  be  regarded  as 
"of  all  work,"  for  certainly  the  size  of  the 
breed  precludes  its  being  used  for  heavy  draft. 

Our  people  have 
.  become  familiar  with 
that  grand  race  of 
French  draft  horses 
through  the  pictures 
of  the  most  gifted  of 
horse  painters,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  and  the 
engravings  of  them. 
Travellers  see  and 
wonder  at  horses,  of 
ordinary  size,  meas- 
ured by  hands,  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  a 
pair  of  which  will 
take  a  heavy  omni- 
bus, crowded  with 
passengers,  and  trot 
off  with  it  with  ap- 
parently untiring 
ease,  as  if  rejoicing 
in  an  opportunity  to 
exert  their  great 
strength.  A  friend  as- 
sures us,  he  saw  last 
season,  in  France,  a 
pair  of  Percheron 
horses  trot  a  mile  hi  a  few  seconds  more 
than  four  minutes  and  a  half,  drawing  an 
omnibus  with  twelve  adult  passengers.  These 
horses  come  from  the  ancient  districts  of  Perche, 
Britany,  Normandy,  and  the  country  imme- 
diately adjacent.  The  Percherons  have  been 
most  carefully  bred,  and  probably  originally 
were  of  the  best  blood.    "Without  a  doubt,  the 


which  the  Kanuck  sprung,  and  whence  he  de- 
rives his.  admirable  qualities.  The  late  Wil- 
liam Henry  Herbert,  in  his  "  Hints  to  Horse- 
keepers,"  when  speaking  of  the  capacities  of  the 
French  Canadian  for  improvement  and  for 
breeding  as  a  pure  race,  says  in  effect,  that  it  is 
the  only  breed  of  horses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Percheron,  which  can  be  bred  and  improved 

HI 


Fig.  2. — IMPORTED    EBI 


within  itself,  and  without  recourse  to 
blood,  that  is,  Arabian  or  English  thoroughbred 

The  Publishers  of  the  Agriculturist  have  re- 
cently issued  a  neat  volume  on  "  The  Percheron 
Horse."  It  is  a  translation  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Charles  Du  Huys  to  the  French  Government, 
and  it.  is  well  worth}-  the  perusal  of  all  horse 
rs.     We  introduce  two  engravings  from 


this  work,  of  a  stallion  and  a  mare,  both  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore. 
The  stallion  "Hercules"  (fig.  1,)  bred  by  M. 
Bigot,  of  Meninere,  is  a  dapple  gray,  over  16'  |3 
hands  high,  and  four  years  old.  He  is  of  the 
heavy-draft  class  of  Percherons,  of  good  form, 
fine,  precise,  and  quick  action,  and  good  style. 
His  sire  is  "  Moni- 
tor," and  his  dam 
has  won  several 
prizes  as  a  breeding 
mare,  and  consider- 
able celebrity  as  a 
trotter  at  the  Perche 
races.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  his 
owner  has  resolved 
to  wait  his  full  ma- 
turity, before  putting 
him  to  service.  The 
mare  "  Ainu,"  (tig. 
2,)  is  a  model  of  the 
Percheron  Post  or 
Omnibus  horse.  She 
is  lj3|4  hands  high, 
of  a  dapple  gray 
color,  of  stylish  and 
rapid  action*,  and  has 
considerable  speed 
as  a  trotter.  The-e 
horses,  as  indeed  all 
of  their  race,  that 
have  come  to  this 
country,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  been 
inured  to  labor  from 
the  age  of  two  years,  and  are  in  consequence 
thoroughly  kind  and  manageable  in  harness. 
Most  of  the  horse  breeders  in  this  country, 
who  have  aimed  at  making  a  reputation  for 
themselves  or  their  studs,  have  raised  either 
thoroughbred  race-horses,  or  bred  simply  for 
speed  as  trotters.  If  the  stock  failed  of  distinc- 
tion on  the  turf,  they  made  useful  saddle  beasts, 
or  pleasant,  fast-trot- 
ting light  carriage 
or  business  horses. 
They  are  not  bred 
for  labor,  and  have 
not  the  strength,  en- 
durance, nor  temper 
for  it.  The  Cones- 
toga  horse  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans is  adapted  to 
heavy  draft,  and  to 
that  only.  He  is  a 
work-horse  indeed, 
but  as  far  from  being 
a  horse  of  all  work 
as  possible.  The 
walk  is  his  natural 
gait,  and,  though 
there  are  exceptions, 
a  trot  seems  as  if  it 
would  shake  him  all 
to  pieces.  This  is 
not  such  a  draft- 
breed  as  we  want. 
Its  crosses  with 
thoroughbreds  make 
fine,  stylish  heavy  horses,  but  not  hardy,  and 
apt  to  be  vicious;  those  with  the  Morgans,  Cana- 
dians, and  other  light,  cold-blooded  breeds  are 
not  uniformly  well  proportioned,  and  give  disap- 
pointment. The  recent  importations  of  Perche- 
rons, and  the  interest  manifested  in  this  won- 
derful breed  of  "  all-work  "  horses,  bids  fair  to 
make  before  long  a  great  change  in  the  charac- 
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terof  th«-farm -and  team  horses  of  the  United 
State;  ;  ami  this  change,  we  doubt  not,  will 
eventually  affect,  diroolly  or  indirectly,  our  en- 
tire stock  of  useful  or  laboring,  as  distin- 
guished from  pleasure  or  light  driving  horses. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  56. 

o-  — 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  Ohio  subscriber  of  the 
Agrioilturixt  wrote  me  in  regard  to  the  best 
time  to  plow  under  clover  for  manure.  I  wrote 
him  that  I  had  little  practical  experience  in  the 
matter,  but  theoretically  the  best  time  was  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  it  should  be  cut 
for  hay.  Dr.  Voelcker's  investigations  [Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  3,  Part 
1,  1867]  indicate  that  when  clover  bursts  into 
flower  there  is  no  further  accumulation  of  nitro- 
gen, but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  rapid 
formation  of  sugar  and  other  nutritious  carbon- 
aceous substances.  To  cut  clover  for  hay,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  it  bursts  into  flower,  would  be 
a  wasteful  practice,  but  it  is  just  the  time  to 
plow  it  under.  We  get  no  more  nitrogen  by 
allowing  it  to  grow  longer;  and  the  more  suc- 
culent it  is,  the  more  rapidly  will  it  ferment  and 
decay  in  the  ground.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Geddes, 
one  of  the  earlie=t  and  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  clover,  requesting  lus  opinion  on  the 
point.  In  reply  he  said:  "Plow  under  the 
clover  when  it  is  at  full  growth.  But  your 
question  can  much  better  be  answered  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  free  talk,  which  can  best  be  had 
here.  I  have  many  times  asked  you  to  come 
here,  not  to  see  fine  farming,  for  we  have  none 
to  show,  but  to  see  land  that  lias  been  used  to 
test  the  effects  of  clover  for  neatly  70  years. 
On  the  ground,  I  could  talk  to  a  willing  auditor 
long,  if  not  wisely.  I  am  getting  tired  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  of  having  my  statements 
doubled  when  I  talk  about  clover  as  the  great 
renovator  of  land.  You  preach  agricultural 
truth,  and  the  facts  you  would  gather  in  this 
neighborhood  arc  worth  your  knowing,  and 
worth  giving  to  the  world.  So  come  here  and 
gather  some  fads  about  clover.  All  that  I  shall 
try  to  prove  to  you  K  that  the  fact  that  clover 
and  plaster  arc  by  far  the  cheapest  manures 
that  can  be  had  for  our  lands  has  been  demon- 
strated by  many  farmers  beyond  a  doubt — so 
much  cheaper  than  barn-yard  manure  that  the 
mere  loading  of  and  spreading  costs  more  than 
the  plaster  and  clover.  Do  not  quote  me  as 
saying  tins,  but  come  and  see  the  farms  here- 
abouts and  talk  with  our  farmers." 

Of  course  I  went,  and  had  a  capital  time. 
Mr.  Geddes  has  a  magnificent  farm  of  about 
400  acres,  some  four  miles  from  Syracuse.  It  is 
in  high  condition,  anil  is  continually  improving, 
and  this  -is  due  to  growing  large  and  frequent 
crops  of  clover,  and  to  good,  deep  plowing,  and 
clean  and  thorough  culture. 

We  drove  round  among  the  farmers.  "Here 
is  a  man,"  said  Mr.  (>.,  "who  run  in  debt  sto 
per  acre  for  his  farm.  lie  has  educated  his 
family,  paid  off  his  debt,  and  reports  his  net 
profits  at  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  year  on  a 
farm  of  90  acres;  and  this  is  due  to  clover. 
You  see  he  is  building  a  new  barn,  and  that 
does  not  look  as  though  his  land  was  running 
down  under  the  system."  The  next  farmer  we 
came  to  was  also  putting  up  a  new  barn,  and 
another  farmer  was  enlarging  an  old  one. 
"  Now,  these  farmers  have  never  paid  a  dollar 
for  manure  of  any  kind  except  plaster,  and  their 
lands  certainly  do  not  deteriorate." 

From  Syracuse  I  went  to  Geneva,  to  see  our 
old  friend  John  Johnston.    "  Why  did  you  not 


tell  me  you  were  coming?"  he  said.  "I  would 
have  met  you  at  the  cars.  But  I  am  right  glad 
to  see  you.  I  want  to  show  you  my  wheat, 
m  here  I  put  on  250  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre  last 
fall.  People  here  don't  know  that  I  used  it, 
and  you  must  not  mention  it.     It  is  grand." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  liner  piece  of 
wheat.  It  is  the  Diehl  variety,  sown  14th  Sep- 
tember, at  the  rate  of  li  bushels  per  acre.  It  is 
quite  thick  enough.  One  breadth  of  the  drill 
was  sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  per  acre. 
This  is  earlier,  "but,"  said  Mr.  J.,  "the  other 
will  have  larger  heads  and  will  yield  more." 
After  examining  the  wheat  we  went  to  look  at, 
the  piles  of  muck  and  manure  in  the  barn-yard, 
and  from  these  to  a  splendid  crop  of  timothy. 
"  It  will  go  2i  tons  of  hay  per  acre,"  said  Mr. 
J.,  ''and  now  look  at  this  adjoining  field.  It  is 
just  as  good  land  naturally,  and  there  is  merely 
a  fence  between,  and  yet  the  grass  and  clover 
are  so  poor  as  hardly  to  be  worth  cutting." 

"  What  makes  the  difference"  ?  I  asked. 

Mr.  Johnston,  emphatically,  "Manure." 

The  poor  field  did  not  belong  to  him. 

John  Johnston's  farm  was  originally  a  cold, 
wet,  clayey  soil.  Geo.  Geddes'  did  not  need 
draining,  or  very  little  of  it.  Of  course,  land 
that  needs  draining  is  richer,  after  it  is  drained, 
than  land  that  is  naturally  drained.  And  though 
Mr.  Johnston  was  always  a  good  farmer,  yet  lie 
says  he  "never  made  money  until  lie  com- 
menced to  drain."  The  accumulated  fertility  in 
the  land  could  then  be  made  available  by  good 
tillage,  and  from  that  day  to  this  his  land  has 
been  growing  richer  and  richer.  And,  in  fact, 
the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Geddes'  farm.  It  is  rich- 
er land  to-day  than  when  first  plowed.  And 
yet  there  is  one  field  that  for  seventy  years  has 
had  no  manure  applied  to  it,  except  .plaster. 
How  is  this  to  lie  explained?  Mr.  Geddes 
would  say  it  was  due  to  clover  and  plaster. 
But  this  does  not  fully  satisfy  those  who  claim 
(and  truly)  that  "  always  taking  out  of  the  meal 
tub  and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes  to  the 
bottom."  The  clover  can  add  nothing  to  the 
land,  that  it  did  not  get  from  the  soil,  except 
organic  matter  obtained  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  plaster  furnishes  little  or  nothing  except 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  There  are  all  the  other 
ingredients  of  plant-food  to  be  accounted  for — 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  etc.  A 
crop  of  clover,  or  corn,  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or 
oats,  will  not  come  to  perfection  unless  every 
one  of  these  elements  is  present  in  the  soil  in 
an  available  condition.  Mr.  Geddes  has  not 
furnished  a  single  ounce  of  any  one  of  them. 
Where  do  they  come  from  ?  Fro,n  the  soil  ifa  If. 
There  is  probably  enough  of  these  elements  in 
the  soil  to  last  ten  thousand  years;  and  if  we 
return  to  the  soil  all  the  straw,  chaff,  and  bran, 
and  sell  nothing  but  fine  flour,  meat,  butter, 
etc.,  there  is  probably  enough  to  last  a  million 
years,  and  you  and  I  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  speculations  as  to  what  will  happen  after 
that  time.  Nearly  all  our  soils  are  practically 
inexhaustible.  But  of  course  these  elements  are 
not  in  an  available  condition.  If  they  were, 
the  rains  would  wash  them  all  into  the  steam 
They  are  rendered  available  by  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation. A  manure  heap  packed  as  hard  and 
solid  as  a  rock  would  not  decay;  but  break  it 
up,  make  it  fine,  turn  it  occasionally  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  with  the  prop- 
er degree  of  moisture  and  heat  it  will  ferment 
rapidly,  and  all  its  elements  will  soon  become 
available  food  for  plants.  Nothing  has  beeu 
created  by  the  process.  It.  was  all  there.  We 
have  simply  made  it  available.  So  it  is  with 
the  soil.     Break  it  up,  make  it  fine,  turn  it  oc- 


casionally, expose  it  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the   elements  it   contains   become   available. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Geddes'  land  is  any 
better,  naturally,  than  yours  or  mine.  We  can 
all  raise  fair  crops  by  cultivating  the  land  thor- 
oughly, and  by  never  allowing  a  woe. I  to  grow. 
On  Mr.  Lawes'  experimental  wheat  field  the  plot 
that  has  never  received  a  particle  of  manure 
produces  emery  year  an  average  of  about  15 
bushels  per  acre.  And  the  whole  crop  is  re- 
moved— grain,  straw,  and  chaff.  Nothing  is  re- 
turned. And  that  the  land  is  not  remarkably 
rich  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  some  ot 
the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  produce,  un- 
der the  ordinary  system  of  management,  but 
little  more  wheat,  once  in  four  or  live  year.-, 
than  is  raised  erertj  year  on  this  experimental 
plot  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

Why  ?  Because  these  farmers  do  not  half 
work  their  land,  and  the  manure  they  make  is 
little  better  than  rotten  straw.  Mr.  Lawes' 
wheat  field  is  plowed  twice  every  year,  and 
when  I  was  there  the  crop  was  hand-hoed  two 
or  three  times  in  the  spring.  Not  a  weed  is 
suffered  to  grow.     And  this  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Now,  of  course,  instead  of  raising  15  bushels 
of  wheat  every  j-ear  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to 
raise  a  crop  of  30  bushels  every  other  year,  and 
still  better  to  raise  45  bushels  every  third  year. 
And  it  is  here  that  clover  comes  to  our  aid. 
It  will  enable  us  to  do  this  very  tiling,  and  the 
laud  runs  no  greater  risk  of  exhaustion  than 
Mr.  Lawes'  unmauured  wheat  crop. 

Peart  the  butcher  has  been  urging  me  for 
some  time  to  raise  early  lambs  for  market.  I 
told- him  that  I  thought  of  buying"  a  thorough- 
bred South  Down  ram  this  fall,  and  picking  out 
a  lot  of  large  Merino  ewes  to  cross  with  him. 
"  Don't  you  do  it,"  he  replied ;  "  get  a  Leicester. 
The  Leicester  lambs  are  far  better."  "  Is  it,  not 
too  violent  a  cross  ?"  I  asked.  "Not  at  all. 
Mr.  A.  got  a  Leicester  from  Canada  and  crossed 
him  with  common  Merino  ewes,  and  had  great 
luck.  I  don't  believe  lie  lost  a  single  lamb,  ami 
they  were  splendid.  They  were  the  best  I  ever 
killed.  There  is  nothing  will  pay  you  so  well. 
Mr.  B.  did  the  same  thing  with  a  South  Down, 
and  he  had  no  end  of  trouble  in  lambing;  The 
heads  are  so  large;  and  after  all,  the  lambs  were 
nothing  like  as  good  as  the  grade  Lciceslers. 
You  will  rflissit  if  you  gel  a  South  Down." 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Samuel  Thome,  who  has  bad 
several  years'  experience  in  raising  grade  South 
Down  iambs  forthe  butcher,  asking  his  opinion 
on  the  point.  He  replies:  "  My  own  experience 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  Peart.  I  have  hail 
main' South  Down  and  grade  South  Down  lambs, 
and  never,  to  my  knowledge,  lost  one  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  head  in  lambing.  As  you  know, 
the  South  Down  has  by  no  means  a  large  head. 
Some  of  the  other  Downs  have.  I  fancy  Mr. 
P.  has  confounded  the  breeds.  In  using  a  Hamp- 
shire Down  ram  one  season  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  some  loss  from  this  cause.  I 
never  before  heard  any  complaints  of  grade 
Downs  not  '  dying  well' ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
New  York  butchers,  as  far  as  my  acquaint- 
ance extends,  prefer  them  to  any   oilier." 

I  think  Mr.  Tliorne  hit  it  exactly,  and  that 
the  ram  used  by  Mr.  B.  was  a  Hampshire  Down. 
When  at  Geneva  last  week,  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of 
grade  South  Down  lambs  raised  by  Mr.  Swan, 
from  common  Merino  ewes,  crossed  with  a  thor- 
oughbred South  Down,  and  he  said  he  had  had 
no  trouble  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
delighted  witli  the  cross.  They  had  all  the  marks 
and  the  general  appearance,  of  the  Soutli  Down. 
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Mr.  Thome  says  lie  has  no  <loul>t  that  "tiny 
of  the  improved  mutton  breeds,  crossed  with 
common  Merino  ewes,  will  produce  lambs  that 
will  pay  a  handsome  profit."  His  plan  is  "to 
buy  good,  strong  ewes  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  selecting  those  that  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  good  milkers.  They  are  coupled 
the  first  rff  September,  so  as  to  bring  the  lambs 
in  February.  The  ewes  are  kept  on  good  hay 
(luring  the  winter,  and  as  they  near  the  time  of 
lambing,  one  feed  of  roots  a  day  is  given.  After 
lambing  they  are  removed  from  the  flock,  the 
supply  of  roots  increased,  and  bran  mashes  and 
some  grain  added.  The  object  now  is  to  create 
it  a  flow  of  milk  as  possible.  The  lambs 
soon  show  a  disposition  to  eat,  and  a  place  is 
then  set.  apart  for  them  where  bruised  oats  and 
cracked  oil-cake,  with  the  best,  clover  hay,  are 
given  ad  libitum.  If  the  lambs  do  well  they  are 
all  sold  and  delivered  by  the  1st  of  .Tune,  and 
the  ewes  then  have  the  summer  in  which  to  got 
ready  for  the  butcher  in  the  fall.  Near  any 
city  or  large  town  where  carl}-  lambs  command 
an  extra  price,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the 
profit  to  bo  made  by  raising  them.  As  soon  as 
the  lambs  reach  GO  lbs.  they  may  be  sent  off. 
Mine  usually  brought  me  from  $5  to  $8  each.  I 
paid  from  $2.50  to  *4.."i0  for  the  ewes,  and  sold 
them  fat  the  next  fall  for  from  $5  to  $7,  and  I 
had  the  fleece  besides." 

This  looks  like  a  profitable  business,  and  as 
June  is  rather  a  dry  time  financially  on  the  farm, 
the  money  from  the  lambs  would  be  very 
convenient    to    pay   the    laborers    for   hoeing. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College  at  Lansing.  It  is 
doing  a  great  work,  not  only  in  educating  the 
students,  but,  in  making  experiments.  Dr. 
Miles,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  was  made 
for  the  position,  and  has  accomplished  wonders. 
The  whole  farm  is  admirably  managed,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  students,  who  perform 
nearly  all  the  labor.  During  the  morning  they 
attend  to  their  various  studies.  President  Abbot 
took  me  into  the  rooms  where  they  were  recit- 
ing, and  a  finer  set  of  young  men  I  never  saw 
together.  Most  of  them  are  fanners'  sons.  In 
the  afternoon  they  put  on  a  working  suit,  and 
for  three  hours  are  employed  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  garden  or  tool-house.  They  arc  allowed 
from  Gc.  to  Tie.  per  hour.  Some  were  hoeing 
corn;  others,  pulling  out  stumps  with  a  machine; 
others  were  helping  the  sheep-shearers,  tying 
up  the  wool,  weighing  the  fleeces  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  and  their  grades,  and  entering  t lie 
weight-;  in  a  book,  with  appropriate  remarks  in 
regard  to  length  of  staple,  fineness,  etc.  One 
active  young  fellow  was  pushing  a  hand-garden 
cultivator  through  the  cleanest  and  best  crop  of 
onions  I  ever  saw  growing  ;  another  was  cultiva- 
ting a  young  apple  orchard  ;  others  were  in  the 
hay  field  where  a  new  mower  had  just  started. 
And  the  foreman  told  us  that,  before  working 
hours,  there  had  been  quite  an  animated  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  clover  was  ripe 
i  to  cut;  the  freshmen,  as  a  rule,  taking 
the  ground  that  it  was  too  green,  and  the 
seniors  that  while  there  might  not  be  as  much 
bulk,  the  hay  would  bo  sweeter  and  more  nutri- 
tion, than  if  allowed  to  stand  longer.  Another 
question  discussed  was  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  best  to  use  a  tedding  machine  in  making 
clover  hay.  A  horse  was  attached  to  a  t 
and  though  the  clover  was  hardly  wilted  at  all, 
and  was  very  heavy,  worked  to  perfection,  and 
an  opportunity  was  tints  afforded  of  testing  the 
matter.  A  two-horse  cultivator  was  .at  work  in 
the  com  field,  the  young  man  riding  and  stecr- 


iiiLr.  It  was  light  work,  and  though  the  day 
was  very  hot,  neither  man  nor  horse  needed  to 
stop  to  rest  every  few  bouts,  as  is  so  generally 
the  case  with  an  old-fashioned  one-horse  "corn 
scratcher."  Now,  you  need  not  tell  me  that  a 
young  man  will  not  learn  a  good  deal  at  such 
an  institution.  Leaving  science  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  what  ho  sees  of  good  cultivation, 
good  implements  and  machines,  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  will  go  far 
towards  making  him  a  good  farmer.  Success  to 
the  American  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  may 
the  day  soon  come  (and  it  is  coming  very  fast), 
when  trained  minds  and  skilled  bands  shall 
banish  drudgery  from  American  farm-.  Mark 
you,  I  am  no  advocate  for  ease  and  indolence. 
I  believe  in  work;  but  I  want  work  1?)  tell.  As 
I  came  home  I  saw  more  than  one  case  where 
a  man  was  cultivating  corn,  with  a  boy  riding 
the  horse.  The  poor  horse  doubtless  wished 
the  boy  was  at  college.  Near  Detroit  I  saw 
two  men  cultivating  potatoes,  one  leading  the 
horse,  and   the  other  holding   the   cultivator! 

Prof.  Miles  has  been  making  some  experi- 
ments in  feeding  grade  Merino  sheep,  grade 
South  Downs,  and  grade  Cotswolds.  The  Me- 
rinos and  Cotswolds  were  lambs,  and  the 
South  Downs,  3rearlings.  The  former  two, 
therefore,  give  results  that  are  strictly  compara- 
tive; the  latter,  not  These  grade  lambs  were 
from  common  Merino  ewes  crossed  in  the  one 
case  witli  a  thoroughbred  Vermont  Merino  ram, 
ami  in  the  other  with  a  thoroughbred  C'otswold. 
"What  do  you  moan,"  I  asked  Prof.  Miles,  "  In- 
common  Merino  owes?"  "The  ordinary  kind 
of  sheep  in  this  section,  such  sheep  as  could 
have  been  bought,  hero  last  fall  for  Toe.  to  si 
a  head."  The  lambs  were  shut  UP  in  pens  Dec. 
13,  and  were  fed  corn  and  clover  hay  for  23 
weeks,  or  till  the  15th  of  May.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment  the  two  grade 
Merino  lambs  weighed  12oJ  lbs.,  (one  70  lbs. ; 
the  other  55h  lbs).  The  two  grade  Cotswolds 
weighed  1.58  lbs.,  (one  86  lbs.;  the  other  72  lbs.) 

The  Merinos  eat  325  lbs.  of  hay,  and  249  lbs. 
of  corn,  and  gained  36'i~  lbs.  The  Cotswolds 
eat  398  lbs.  of  hay,  and  369  lbs.  of  corn,  and 
gained  67'|3  lbs.  A  little  figuring  will  show 
that,  it  took  1,572  lbs.  of  hay  and  corn  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  increase  with  the  Merinos, 
and  only  1,136  lbs.    with   the  Cotswolds. 

Prof.  Miles  has  figured  up  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  In 
the  22  weeks,  the  grade  Merinos,  for  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight,  cat  231.81  lbs.  of  hay,  and  168.13 
lbs.  of  corn,  ami  the  grade  Cotswolds,  212.82 
lbs.  of  hay,  and  1SG.43  lbs.  of  corn.  The  Cots- 
wolds eat  more  corn  and  less  hay  in  proportion 
to  live  weight  than  the  Merinos;  but  the  total 
amount  of  food  consumed  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  is  almost  identical.  Thus  the  Merinos 
consumed  309.90  lbs.,  and  the  Cotswolds  399.25 
lbs. ;  or  a  little  over  2'|  i  lbs.  of  food  per  day  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mutton  the  grade  Cotswolds  arc  far 
superior  to  the  Merinos.  It  is  equally  clear, 
too,  that  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred  Cotswold 
or  South  Down  rams  we  can  soon  get  a  very 
useful  class  of  mutton  sheep  from  common 
Merino  flocks.  And  at  present  the  wool  from 
these  gra  ie  Cot-wolds  is  worth  full  as  much  as 
ordinary  Merino,  and  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  of  fleeces  which  are  more  than  half  yolk. 

Mr.  Geddcs  writes  me:  "I  am  at  a  loss   to 
understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say  (May 
Agriculturist,   page  179),  that  a  ton  of 
will  make  in  the  spring  of  the  year  four  tons  of 


so-called  manure.  If  you  had  said  that  four 
tons  of  straw  would  make  one  ton  of  manure, 
I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  But 
how  you  can  turn  one  ton  of  straw  into  four 
tons  of  anything  that  anybody  will  call  manure 
I  do  not  see.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with 
Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  lie  told  me  he  had  enquired  of  the 
man  who  furnished  hay  for  feeding  cattle  at  the 
Central  Yards  in  Buffalo,  as  to  the  loads  of 
manure  he  sold,  and  though  I  cannot  now  say 
the  exact  quantity  to  a  ton  of  hay,  I  remember 
that  it  was  very  little— far  less  than  I  had  before 
supposed.  Mr.  Allen  could  give  some  impor- 
tant information  on  this  point.  Please  explain 
this  straw  manure  matter." 

Boussingaull,  the  great  French  chemist- 
farmer,  repeatedly  analysed  the  manure  from 
his  barn-yard.  "The  animals  which  had  pro- 
duced this  dung  were  30  horses,  30  oxen,  and 
from  10  to  20  pigs.  The  absolute  quantity  of 
moisture  was  ascertained  by  first  drying  in  the 
air  a  considerable  weight  of  dung,  and  after 
pounding,  continuing  and  completing  the  dry- 
ing of  a  given  quantity."  No  one  can  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.    The  dung  made  in  the 

Winter  "f  1837-8,  contained  T0.G  per  cent  <>f  water. 

..  isv^i,,  ■■  7T.s 

Autumn  of  1839,         "         80.4  "      "     "       " 

Fresh  solid  com  dung  contains,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  90  per  coin  of  water. 

I  have  frequently  seen  manure  drawn  out  in 
the  spring  that  had  not  been  decomposed  at  till, 
and  with  more  or  less  snow  among  it,  and  with 
water  dripping  from  the  wagon  while  it 
being  loaded.  It  was,  in  fact,  straw  saturated 
witli  water,  and  discolored  by  the  droppings  of 
animals.  Now.,  how  much  of  such  manure 
would  a  ton  of  dry  straw  make  ?  If  we  should 
take  20  lbs.  of  straw,  trample  it  down,  and  from 
lime  to  lime  sprinkle  it  with  water  and  snow 
till  we  had  got  on  80  lbs. ;  and  then  put  on 
20  lbs.  more  straw,  and  SO  His.  more  water,  and 
keep  on  until  we  had  used  up  a  ton  of  straw,  how- 
much  "so-called  manure"  should  we  have  to 
draw  out  ? 
20  lbs.  "t  straw  and     0  lbs.  water-   100  lbs.  so-called 

mannre. 
-.'I'm  11  -.  of  straw  and  1 ,000  lbs.  wall  t      10  0 1 1  lb 
called  mannre. 

In  other  words,  we  get  5  tons  of  such  manure 
from  one  ton  of  straw.  This  is,  perhaps,  an 
extreme  case,  but  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
a  ton  of  straw  trampled  down  by  cattle  and 
sheep  in  an  open  barn-yard,  exposed  to  snow 
and  rain,  would  weigh  four  tons  when  drawn 
out  wet  in  the  spring. 

5TeS,  it  is  quite  an  argument  in  favor  of 
manure  cellars.  I  have  always  had  a  prejudice 
against  them — probably  because  the  first  one  I 
saw  was  badly  managed.  There  is,  however, 
no  necessity,  even  in  an  ordinary  open  barn- 
yard, with  more  or  less  sheds  and  stables,  of 
having  so  much  water  in  the  manure  when 
drawn  out.  The  real  point  of  my  remarks 
which  so  surprised  Mr.  Geddes  was  this  :  We 
have  to  draw  out  so  much  water  with  our 
manure,  under  any  circumstances,  that  we 
should  try  to  hive  it  as  rich  as  possible.  It  is 
certainly  true  tin'  if  the  manure  from  a  ton  of 
straw  is  worth  $3.00,  that  from  a  ton  of  clover  hay 
is  worth  S10.00.  And  it  costs  no  more  to  draw 
out  and  spread  the  one  than  the  other.  I  have 
never  'yet  found  a  farmer  who  would  believe 
that  a  ton  of  clover  hay  rotted  down  in  the 
barn-yard  would  make  three  or  four  tons  of 
manure;  but  he  would  readily  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  it    took   four   or  five   tons  of 
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green  clover  to  make  a  ton  of  hay;  and  that 
if  these  four  or  five  tons  of  green  clover  were 
rotted  in  the  yard,  it  would  make  three  or  four 
tons  of  manure.  And  yet  the  only  difference 
between  the  green  clover  and  the  hay  is  that 
the  latter  has  lost  some  sixty  or  seventy  per 
cent  of  water  in  curing.  Add  that  amount  of 
water  to  the  hay,  and  it  will  make  just  as  much 
manure  as  the  green  clover  from  which  the  hay 
was  made.  This  subject  is  au  important  one, 
and  should  be  discussed  till  it  is  understood. 

A  Buckeye  Boy  on  Wheat  Growing. — 
W.  G.  Phelps,  Granger  Co.,  Ohio,  sends  us  his 
father's  method  of  cultivating  wheat.  We  al- 
ways like  to  hear  from  the  boys,  especially 
when  they  write  as  briefly  and  as  much  to  the 
point  as  the  following:  "Our  land  is  not  con- 
sidered favorable  for  wheat.  [You  should  have 
said  why.]  We  use  meadows  that  the  grass 
lias  failed  on,  breaking  up  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Then  roll  and  put  on  10  or  12  loads  of 
manure  per  acre,  and  drag  once,  twice  in  a  place. 
Then  sow  the  wheat,  and  drag  once.  Then  sow 
Timothy  seed,  and  all  the  ashes  and  hen  manure 
we  have  on  the  farm.  Then  drag  once  and  roll. 
This  leaves  the  land  in  good  condition  for  mow- 
ing, and  we  only  lose  one  hay  crop.  By  put- 
ting the  manure  on  the  surface  we  got  23  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre  last  year,  -while  our 
neighbors  who  plow  it  under,  and  do  not  roll 
their  laud,  only  got  10  or  12  bushels,  aud  our 
meadows  yield  better  for  this  treatment.  In 
breaking  up,  we  plow  round  the  field  so  as  to 
leave  it  as  level  as  possible."  Where  land  is 
clean,  and  the  object  is  to  get  it  back  into  grass 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  in  the  dairy  districts, 
we  presume  this  plan  is  not  as  objectionable 
as  it  would  be  in  the  wheat  growing  sections. 
Let  us  hear  from   the   farmers'   boys  ofteuer. 


Stacking  Hay  with  Horse  Forks. 

Stacking  derricks  are  awkward  things  at  best, 
and  not  a  little  difficult  to  set  up  and  manage. 
The  simple  shears  which  we  described  last  year, 
though  they  will  do  the  work,  are  not  nearly 
so  convenient  as  those  we  now  illustrate  from 
the  descriptions  aud  i«&lings  of  Ira  B.  Smith, 


tion  of  the  fork  and  rope  connected  with  it 
when  about  to  take  a  "  grip "  of  hay.  The 
rope  is  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  lower  shears, 
then  passes  through  the  pulley  block  upon  the 
fork,  then  through  blocks  at  the  top  of  the  tall 
shears,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  poles,  and 
is  attached  to  the  horse.  When  the  horse  starts, 
the  fork  with  its  load  rises  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly until  the  rope  is  taut;  when  it  slides  down 
the  inclined  plane  made  by  the  rope  stretched 
between  the  shears,  aud  as  it  comes  directly 
over  where  the  hay  is  wanted  (see  fig.  2),  the 
trip  cord  is  pulled  by  the  man  on  the  load, 
the  hay  drops.    When    the  horse  backs,  the 


Fig.  2 — BTACKING — DROPPING   THE  FOKKPCL. 


fork  descends  again  to  its  starting  point.  Mr. 
Smith  says:  "I' have  stacked  my  hay  for  the 
last  two  years  with  it,  and  like  this  arrangement 
very  well.  It  cost  me  only  about  five  dollars  for 
rope,  and  the  cutting  of  a  few  poles,  aud  does 
the  work  as  well  as  any  derrick  I  ever  saw." 


Fig.   1.— STACKING— TAKING    TUB    ' 

of  Holden,(?).  Any  horse-fork  may  have  a  pul- 
ley attached  to  the  lop  of  ii.  Mr.  Smith  uses 
two  40-foot  poles  and  two  30-foot  ones.  They 
are  set  up,  forming  tvso  shears,  one  on  each  side 
or  end  of  the  stack,  allowing  room  for  the  loads 
on  the  side  of  the  taller  shears.  They  are  braced 
by  a  single  strong  rope.     Fig.  1  shows  the  posi- 


Barn  Cellars  for  Manure  Making. 

Animal  manures,  solid  and  liquid,  are  not 
only  valuable  to  the  farmer  for  the  ingredients 
they  contain,  considered  as  food  for  his  crops, 
but  on  many  farms  their  value  is  perhaps  chiefly 
due  to  the  fermentation 
which  the\r  incite  in  other 
substances.  Thus,  very 
much  on  the  principle  of 
yeast  in  a  batch  of  dough, 
:i  small  quantity  of  animal 
droppings  will  make  good 
manure  of  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  otherwise  inert  vege- 
table matter.  Peat,  muck, 
salt-mud,  sods,  swamp 
grass,weeds,chip-dirt,  saw- 
dust, and  similar  sub- 
stances, are  very  common- 
ly used  to  increase  the  ma- 
nure pile,  but  with  the 
impressii n  that  they  add 
bulk  rather  than  much 
value — that  the}'  act  as  ab- 
sorbents of  urine  and  am- 
monia, and  so  save,  rather 
Mp-  than  increase  the  value  of 

the  manure.  This  is  a  grave  error,  as  practice 
shows.  The  number  of  cattle  ami  the  quality 
of  their  feed  are  not  so  important  as  the  manner 
in  which  their  manure  is  treated,  and  the  place 
where  it  is  kept.  Exposed  in  the  open  yard  it  is 
subjected  to  all  unfav  orable  influences  possible. 
The  rains  wash  audspakit;    the  sun  dries  it; 


its  own  fermentation  burns  it  up  by  internal 
heat.  If  water  comes  from  external  sources, 
from  the  eaves  of  the  barns  or  from  higher 
ground,  as  is  the  case  on  thousands  of  pretty 
good  farms,  it  seems  almost  a  wonder  that  there 
is  any  virtue  left.  The  manure  ought  to  be 
covered.  Sheds  are  iuconveuient  and  cost  labor 
to  move  the  manure  into  them,  and^hey  rapidly 
fill  up,  and  the  heaps  are  soon  too  bulky,  too 
much  in  the  way,  and  besides  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sun  and  wiud,  more  or. less.  A 
well-arranged  barn  cellar  obviates  every  difficul- 
ty. The  mauure  is  dropped  from  the  stock  floor 
directly  into  it;  materials  with  which  to  mix  it 
are  easily  added  through 
trapdoors  or  shutes;  the 
liquid  manure  is  from  the 
outset  mingled  with  the  com- 
post ;  the  whole  is  easily 
spread,  worked  over,  and 
equalized ;  it  is  shielded  from 
the  influences  of  the  weather; 
its  fcrmentation,which  might 
be  injurious,  is  easily  con- 
trolled; and  the  system  is 
applicable  ou  every  farm. 
Absorbents.  —  The  recent 
promulgation  of  the  fact  that 
dried  soil  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  absorbents,  deodo- 
rizers, and  disinfectants,  is 
not  essentially  new.  John 
Smith,  late  of  Holliston, 
Mass.,  a  prosperous  old  farm- 
er, asserted  twenty  years 
ago,  that  he  could  keep  his 
horse  in  first-rate  condition 
through  the  year  on  hay  and  grain,  and  sell  the 
mauure  made  by  simply  mixing  dry  loam  with 
the  excrements,  for  enough  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  keeping.  His  plau  was  simply  to  gather 
a  great  quantity  of  loam  iu  August  or  Sep- 
tember, when  perfectly  dry,  so  that  it  would  not 
freeze  in  winter,  and  store  it  in  a  bin  contiguous 
to  the  horse  stall,  aud  keep  a  large  supply— say 
six  inches  or  more  deep— constantly  under  the 
horse,  removing  all  that  was  damp,  morning  aud 
night,  to  the  cellar  below,  aud  replacing  it  with 
dry.  Besides  the  saving  iu  manure,  this  plan 
is  excellent,  as  it  benefits  the  horses'  feet. 
Any  common  loam,  even  a  sandy  soil,  makes 
an  excellent  material  to  mix  with  manure  in  a 
barn  cellar,  and  either  this,  (raked  over  until 
dry,  run  through  a  coal  screen,  and  exposed  in 
a  thin  layer  on  a  floor  to  the  sun  for  an  hour  or 
two,)  or  fine  diy  peat  or  muck,  ought  to  be  con- 
veniently stored  under  cover  in  abundant  quan- 
tity to  last  all  winter,  using  from  a  peck  to  half 
a  bushel  to  each  animal  each  day  ou  au  average. 
One  side  of  the  cellar  may  be  used  to  store  it  in, 
and  there  is  no  better  month  than  August 
to  get  in  a  good  supply  to  last  all  winter. 
Ventilation  is  most  important  in  every  good 
barn;  and  it  is  especially  necessary  when  ani- 
mals stand  over  their  own  droppings.  These, 
however,  when  properly  mixed  with  a  dry  ma- 
terial, of  which  dry  powdery  peat,  muck,  or 
loam,  constitutes  a  notable  quantity,  will  emit 
no  bad  gases  or  odors.  This  fact  does  not  in 
the  least  lessen  the  necessity  for  abundant 
provision   for  pure  air  for  the  stock. 

Decay  of  Timbers.— It  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  cattle  stand  over  a  cellar,  or  on  a  floor  of 
any  kind,  and  not  to  have  the  timbers  wet  with 
the  liquid  manure.  This  tends  to  rot  them;  but 
so  slowly  does  the  decay  progress,  that  we  havo 
heard  persons  soberly  express  the  belief  that  the 
effect  was  rather  preservative  than  otherwise. 
The  amount  of  unavoidable  wetting  is  very  slight. 
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Carelessness  in  the  management  of  a  barn 
cellar  is  productive  of  three  serious  evils — no 
proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  manure,  a  loss  through  unchecked  fer- 
mentation of  the  manure  itself,  and  damage  to 
the  cattle  and  fodder  kept  above  the  reeking 
mass  of  decaying  matter.  Care  is  naturally  and 
easily  given,  and  demands  less  labor  than 
the  clearing  out  of  the   old-fashioned  stables. 

Hog*  in  Barn  Cellars. — While  we  advocate 
barn  cellars  as  the  best  means  of  increasing  the 
quantity  and  value  of  manure,  it  i3  no  incon- 
siderable advantage  that  lmg3  may  be  kept  in 
them,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  com- 
post. They  are  perfectly  healthy  jf  the  cellar 
is  kept  properly  supplied  with  absorbents,  and 
arc  ordinarily  much  cleaner  than  when  confined 
in  filial  1  pens  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  weather. 

How  tite  Track  was  Mended. — The  fa- 
miliar story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg  has  many 


THE    MENDED    TKAC'E. 

au  application  in  every  day  life.  How  many 
things  are  absurd!}'  simple — "  easy  enough  if 
you  only  think  of  it," — yet  not  thought  of  at  the 
right  time!  John  H.  Simonson,  of  Brookvale, 
L.  I.,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  the  tug- 
eye  tear  out  of  one  of  his  leathern  traces  when 
far  from  home  with  a  heavy  load.  If  he  had 
cut  a  hole  in  the  trace  for  the  hook  it  would 
probably  have  torn  out.  He  did  better.  Shift- 
ing the  tug,  end  for  end,  he  put  the  eye  end  in 
the  buckle,  and  in  the  more  flexible  buckle  end 
cut  a  hole  and  slit,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
slipped  the  eye  in,  and  went  on  with  a  strong 
trace.  But  very  little  strain  is  thus  brought 
upon  the  leather  at  the  hole,  on  account  of  the 
two   bearings    the    trace    has   upon   the  bars. 


A  Grass  Doctor— Scuffle  Hoes. 

A  letter  too  long  for  a  "basket"  item,  too 
good  to  make  several  of,  and  too  spicy  to 
keep  to  ourselves,  if  it  be  "  personal,"  comes 
from  Down  East,  and  from  a  lover  of  grass, 
and    greens,    and   clean    farming.     He   writes: 

"Well — I  learned  something   in  L .     Its 

climate  is  not  suited  to  pine-apples.  Some  very 
nice  people  are  raising  Durham  cattle  in  that 
section.  Rob  themselves  of  milk,  and  lie  awake 
o'  nights  to  raise  bulls  and  heifers.  No  wonder 
beef  is  high.  There  might  be  some  fun  in 
raising  grass  there  if  one  did  rot  feci  the  need 
of  spending  ten  times  the  value  of  the  land  in 
draining.  I  have  thought  of  offering  my  servi- 
ces to  the  public  as  a  grass  doctor.  Why  not  ? 
Our  present  science,  or  no-science,  teaches  us 
if  we  want  a  fine  sod  to  use  1  per  cent  of 
the  seed  which  makes  it,  smothered  with  99 
per  cent  of  something  we  don't  want,  (and 
which,  luckily,  is  short-lived.)  and  wait  five  or 
ten  years  for  the  natives  to  come  in  the  good 
old  way  of  nature.  How  much  better  the  sod 
looks  where  cattle  run  in  the  street,  by  the  road- 
side, than  in  our  "improved  "  meadows!  Send 
me  somebody  who  has  his  money  yet  to  spend, 
and  wants  to  improve  old  pastures,  meadows, 
aud  fields — some  one  who  has  not  his  hands 


more  than  full  trying  to  raise  pine-apples  in  the 
open  air!  Yes — I  think  I  ought  to  be  a  grass 
doctor.  Put  my  card  in  the  Agriculturist,  if 
you  think  it  best,  and  send  me  the  bill. 
I  am  exercised  on  the  subject  of  Scuffle  Hoes, 
and  think  of  coming  down  to  see  you,  and 
bring  the  implements,  and  make  a  show  at  a 
public  trial.  Have  you  got  some  roots 
just  coming  up — or  anything  weedy? 
If  I  had  the  hoes  and  could  get  at  the 
people  that  need  them,  and  by  some 
electric  process  flash  into  their  minds 
what  I  know  of  the  good  of  'em,  I 
could  sell  a  million  within  a  month. 
No  patent  hoc  either.  The  people's 
own — the  old  pattern  a  little  improv- 
ed, and  well  handled.  With  it,  weed- 
killing  becomes  a  pastime  like  bil- 
liards. Set  the  day  for  me  to  come 
down.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  few  tools 
made  up  North,  in  the  hoe  and  handle 
country.  Who  knows  but  I  can.  divide 
the  affections  of  the  nation  with  Gen- 
eral Grant !  Win  or  no  win  he'll  go 
out  of  fashion  in  time;    but  I  think  9 

Scuffle  Hoes  more  durable.  Say  the 
word.  I  don't  wish  to  wander  about 
Sew  York  in  summer,  but  if  you  want  to  see  me 
kill  weeds,  or  hear  me  talk  about  grass,  I'll  give 
you  a  visit  soon.  My  diet  is  bread  and  milk. 
If  you  have  a  calf  that  takes  all  the  milk  of 
three  cows  I  shan't  come.  That  is  a  species  of 
calf-worship  worse  than  that  of  the  Hebrews." 


How  to  Make  Hogs  Extra  Fat. 

Hogs  well  fed  and  kept  clean  will  fatten  rap- 
idly. If  true  economy  lie  consulted  the  grain 
will  be  ground  aud  cooked.  Hogs  have  good 
appetites  and  a  powerful  digestive  apparatus. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  appetite  will 


Perfectly  Safe  Whiffletrees. 

It  is  his  own  self-control  that  renders  a  horse 
manageable.  When  anything  happens  to  dis- 
turb this,  and  a  horse  becomes  frightened,  tbor- 
oughly  frightened,  in  his  frantic  struggles  or 
dashes  he  may  quickly  ruin  himself,  destroy 
precious  lives,  and  much  property.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  fright  to  horses 
is  the  breaking  or  displacement  of  some  part  of 
the  harness.  Hence  every  careful  man  is  always 
sure  that  nothing  about  it  can  possibly  go 
wrong.  A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist, 
saved,  providentially,  from  imminent  danger, 
caused  by  the  trace  becoming  unhooked  from 
the  whiffletree,  asks  us  what  style  of  attach- 
ment of  the.  trace  to  the  whiffletree  is  perfectly 
secure?  There  is  very  little  danger  of  most  of 
the  common  fastenings  unhooking,  yet  we  think 
that  all  those  which  require  that  the  eye  should 
be  held  simply  in  an  unusual  position  in  order 
to  be  inserted  in  the 
hook,  are  liable  to  the 
danger  of  having  the 
s'  eye    accidentally   rat- 

tled out  the  same  way.  The  following  engrav- 
ings, figs.  1  and  2,  show  a  combination  of  hook 
and  spring  which  holds  the  eye  until  it  is  un- 
hooked by  human  hands.  Fig.  1  is  the  simplest, 
strongest,  and  most  convenient — in  fact,  the  only 
one  we  have  ever  used  or  seen ;  still  we  can 
imagine  an  accidental  pressure  to  be  brought 
upon  the  trace  eye  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it 
to  press  down  the  spring  and  slip  out,  as  we  do 
in  unfastening  it. 
Such  a  case  can  hard- 
ly be  imagined,  how- 
ever, with  reference 
to  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  2,  for  here  the 
end  of  the  spring  being  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and 
sinking  into  a  slot  in  the  cap,  makes  it  necessary 
to  bend  down  the  spring  from  outside  the  hook 
in  order  that  the  eye  may  be  disengaged.  The 
same  end  may  be  accomplished  by  a  stiff  spring. 


JEALOUST  AS  A  TONIC  IN   FATTENING  nOOS. 

usually  fail  long  before  the  hog's  ability  to  digest 
well  is  impaired  by  surfeiting.  Though  swine 
in  thin  flesh  fatten  very  rapidly,  fat  liosrs  in- 
crease in  weight  slowly,  often  greatly  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  feeders.  This  is  due  usu- 
ally to  the  failure  of  the  appetite,  and  in  case 
we  want  hogs  very  fat,  we  seek  to  remedy  the 
difficulty  by  varying  the  food  and  stimulating  a 
desire  to  eat,  in  various  ways,  feeding  little  and 
often,  in  order  to  make  the  animals  eat  as  much 
as  possible.  A  good  story  was  lately  told  us  of 
several  neighbors  who  year  after  year  vied  with 
one  another  in  trying  to  produce  the  fattest 
hog,  each  taking  a  pig  from  the  same  litter,  or  in 
some  way  starting  fair  and  square  with  pigs  of 
the  same  age  and  size,  and  doing  his  best  to 
make  it  as  fat  as  possible  before  Christmas. 
One  of  the  farmers  invariably  beat  the  others 
out  and  out,  so  thoroughly  that  his  good  luck 
could  never  be  accounted  for  as  accidental.  The 
secret  he  kept  to  himself,  but  being  watched  by 
some  one  determined  to  find  it  out,  the  discov- 
ery was  made  that  jealousy  is  a  grand  appetizer 
for  hogs.  First  the  pet  monster  was  allowed  to 
fill  himself  to  his  heart's  content,  and  when  his 
appetite  was  satiated,  a  half-starved  shoat  was 
let  in  to  the  pen  by  a  side  door.  The  fat  one 
would  at  once  begin  to  fight  it  off,  aud  mean- 
while, to  gorge  himself,  simply  to  prevent  the 
poor  squealing  victim  of  unsatisfied  cravings 
getting  any  food.  This  was  a  daily  programme, 
and  the  result  was  as  stated.  The  fact  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  for  in  preparing  hogs  for  ex- 
hibition, or  for  some  reason,  we  are  often 
desirous  of  expediting   the   fattening    process. 


Peat  and  Muck  as  Fertilizers. 

The  season  when  the  swamps  are  usually 
driest  leads  us  to  call  attention  to  the  muck 
mines.  There  has  been  a  very  great  change  in 
the  use  of  peat  and  muck  during  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  but  it  is  still  not  half  appreciated. 
Multitudes  who  have  these  mines  upon  their 
farms  never  work  them.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  peat  and  muck 
found  in  our  swamps,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
that  does  not  afford  a  fertilizer  that  will  pay 
largely  for  carting  and  composting.  A  few  bogs 
have  been  found  containing  soluble  sails  of  iron 
(copperas  or  green  vitriol),  in  such  qti  entities  as 
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to  be  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  even  the  peat 
dug  from  these  bogs  is  readily  corrected,  and 
made  valuable  by  composting  with  lime.  Men 
who  have  once  begun  to  tap  the  muck  mines 
generally  go  in  deeper  every  year,  until  the 
wants  of  their  farms  are  fully  supplied.  The 
writer  has  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  use 
of  muck  in  his  farming,  that  he  has  no  doubt  it 
is,  to  most  farmers,  the  cheapest  and  best 
amendment  of  their  soils.  He  would  apply  it 
in  large  quantities  to  all  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams,  and,  when  composted  with  other  ma- 
nures, to  all  soils  under  the  plow.  So  rare  is  it 
to  find  poor  or  poisonous  peat,  that  the  pre- 
sumption is,  in  every  case,  that  a  peat  or  muck 
swamp  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  farm.  We 
should  not  want  to  work  land  in  any  of  the 
older  States,  that  had  not  this  source  of  im- 
provement upon  it  or  very  near  it.  If  the 
swamp  has  never  been  worked,  it  is  easy  to  test 
it  in  a  single  season.  Throw  out  a  quantity  of 
muck,  and  if,  after  the  first  winter,  weeds  grow 
freely  in  it,  it  is  a  good  article.  Rank  weeds 
indicate  luxuriant  corn  and  potatoes.  Or,  take 
the  weathered  muck,  and  mix  it  with  saud,  and 
plant  a  few  flower  seeds  in  it.  Or,  better  still, 
spread  a  few  bushels  of  it  upon  the  grass,  and 
note  the  results.  When  you  have  found  a  good 
bed,  work  it  hugely,  as  if  you  had  faith  in  it. 
If  500  cords  are  thrown  out  the  present  season, 
there  will  be  use  for  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  to  have  it  dug,  and  drawn  out 
upon  hard  land,  aside  from  its  improvement  by 
i  sposure  to  the  weather.  It  loses  more  than 
iine-half  of  its  weight  in  the  water  which  drains 
from  it,  and  this  saves  one-half  the  expense  of 
cartage.  Then  it  is  always  accessible,  and  a  few- 
loads  can  be  put  into  the  yards  or  stables,  as 
wanted.  It  is  ameliorated  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  rains,  and  the  frost.  The  more  fre- 
quently it  is  overhauled,  the  more  rapidly  it 
improves.  If  it  is  to  lie  upon  the  banks  of  the 
ditch  or  pit  whence  it  is  thrown  out,  boards 
should  be  put  beneath  it,  to  make  the  drainage 
thorough.  Unless  the  peat  is  of  very  good 
quality,,  and  in  quite  limited  quantities,  it  is 
usually  better  not  to  dig  more  than  six  feet 
from  the  surface.  There  are  several  ways  of 
using  peat  to  advantage.  Some  varieties  are  so 
good  that  when  weathered  they  can  be  applied 
directly  to  the  land,  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass, 
or  be  plowed  in  for  hoed  crops.  But  these  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  As  absorbents 
are  wanted,  peat  is  often  the  most  convenient 
article  that  can  be  used,  and,  applied  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  prevents  all  loss  of  ammonia  in 
the  stables,  sties,  yards,  sub-drains,  and  privies. 
It  is  a  complete  deodorizer,  and  could  be  profit- 
ably used  for  this  purpose  alone.  Some  have  a 
gutter  constructed  at  the  rear  of  the  stalls,  and 
put  about  a  bushel  of  muck  in  the  gutter  daily 
to  each  animal.  This  is  thrown  mil  every  day, 
and  mixed  with  the  solid  feces,  aud  more  muck 
is  added  to  the  heap  of  compost.  Others  keep 
a  bed  of  the  peat,  say  10  inches  thick,  constant- 
ly under  the  animals,  bedding  well  with  straw, 
and  renewing  the  absorbent  every  ten  days. 
The  animal  heal  hastens  decomposition,  and  we 
know  of  no  way  in  which  peat  can  be  so  rap- 
idly transformed  into  a  good  fertilizer.  Others 
have  movable  floors  to  the  stables,  and  the 
muck  is  thrown  into  the  pit  beneath,  which 
sayes  all  the  liquid  manure.  If  the  stables  are 
in  constant  use,  the  muck  should  be  re- 
newed every  six  months,  or  oftener,  if  thor- 
oughly saturated.  It  is  also  much  used  in 
making  a  compost  with  stable  manures.  A 
layer  of  peat  one  fool  thick  is  placed  upon  the 
ground.     The  heap  for  convenience  in  working 


shoidd  be  not  less  than  eight  feet  broad,  four  or 
five  high,  aud  of  any  desirable  length.  Upon 
the  layer  of  peal  put  three  inches  of  manure, 
then  one  foot  of  peat,  and  so  on  in  alternate  lay: 
ers,  until  the  heap  is  finished.  It  should  lie  in 
heap  for  two  or  three  months,  and  be  forked 
over  twice.  We  have  found  a  compost  made 
in  this  way  quite  as  effective  as  stable  manure. 
Various  other  articles  are  used  for  composting 
with  peat,  such  as  night  soil,  Peruvian  guano, 
ashes,  lime,  dead  animals,  factory  wastes,  etc. 
Every  farmer  should  own  Professor  Johnson's 
little  work  on  "Peat  and  Its  Uses,"  where  these 
matters  are  very  fully  discussed. 


Tillage  During'  the  Growth  of  the  Plant. 


The  stirring  of  the  soil  arouud  cultivated 
plants  is  a  very  important  part  of  husbandry. 
Just  how  much  it  will  do  for  all  our  crops  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  accu- 
rate experiments.  If  some  have  thought  it  was 
the  one  thing  needful,  aud  tried  to  prove  it, 
their  experiments  have  not  made  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  for  intelli- 
gent farmers  keep  right  on  making  and  apply- 
ing manures  at  very  great  expense,  showing 
that  they  have  quite  as  much  faith  in  manure 
as  in  tillage.  Men  are  prone  to  ride  hobbies, 
and  tillage,  perhaps,  has  been  overestimated  by 
a  very  few  agricultural  writers.  We  think  the 
tendency  now  among  our  best  farmers  is  towards 
a  more  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  of 
crops,  and  their  conviction  is  very  strong  that 
it  pays  as  well  as  any  other  application  of  la- 
bor upon  the  farm.  Our  inventors  have  re- 
sponded to  this  conviction,  and  given  us  im- 
proved tools  to  cheapen  tillage.  The  hand-hoes 
and  scarifiers  have  reached  the  last  limit  of 
lightness  and  convenience.  We  have  a  variety 
of  harrows  and  cultivators  for  horses,  which, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  have  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  the  hoe  for  field  crops.  These 
tools  have  greatly  reduced  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation, and  made  it  more  frequent  and  thorough. 
The  first  office  of  tillage  is  to  destroy  weeds. 
These  grow  very  rapidly  in  summer,  especially 
where  the  laud  is  foul  and  rich,  and  unless  sub- 
dued, damage  tin:  crop.  They  want  the  same 
nourishment  as  corn  and  potatoes,  and,  if  neg- 
lected, will  diminish  the  crop  more  than  one- 
half,  and  make  it  cost  more  than  it  can  be  sold 
for.  Many  farmers  lose  money  on  their  field 
crops  from  this  neglect,  and  if  they  would  make 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  labor  bestowed 
upon  a  particular  field,  and  compare  it  witli  the 
market  value  of  the  crop,  they  would  see  it. 
Tillage  not  only  destroys  weeds,  but  makes  the 
soil  ready  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  rains, 
the  dews,  aud  the  atmosphere.  When  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  is  disturbed  by  the  hoe  or 
cultivator,  the  particles  are  left  loose,  and  drink 
in  the  rain  and  dew  greedily.  The  air  also  cir- 
culates more  freely  in  the  soil  among  the  roots 
of  plants.  Ammonia,  in  very  small  quantities, 
is  brought  down  by  the  rains,  and  the  roots  of 
plants  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Soon  after  cul- 
tivation, a  thin  crust  forms  over  the  soil,  and 
the  better  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  thicker  this 
crust,  aud  the  more  frequently  it  needs  to  be 
disturbed.  Tillage  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  sub- 
stitute for  rain  as  well  as  for  manure.  Every 
careful  observer  has  had  occasion  to  notice  this 
in  times  of  drouth.  The  curled  corn  leaves  will 
expand  under  the  influence  of  the  cultivator 
aud  the  hoe.  Just  how  much  cultivation  will 
pay  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  crops  would  pay  for  much 


more  than  they  get.  The  practice  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  England  for  farmers  to  sow  their 
wheat  with  drills,  and  cultivate  it.  Thus  they 
get  a  largely  increased  yield.  In  fact,  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  is  nearly  twice  the  average 
crop  that  we  get  in  this  country,  where  wheat 
is  almost  never  cultivated.  Farmers  who  have 
the  sulky  cultivator  sometimes  cultivate  their 
corn  as  many  as  six  limes,  and  get  seventy  or 
eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  manure  well, 
it  is  true,  but  they  claim  that  their  frequent  cul- 
tivation pays  as  well  as  the  manure,  aud  we 
think  they  are  right.  The  old-style  farmers, 
who  hoe  their  corn  the  third  time,  claim  that 
the  last  cultivation  is  as  profitable  as  the  first 
and  second.  It  pays  not  only  in  the  larger  yield, 
but  in  clean  fields  the  next  and  following  years. 
We  have  noticed  in  mechanics'  gardens,  kept 
scrupulously  clean  by  an  hour's  work  at  morn- 
ing and  evening,  much  better  crops  than  in 
farmers'  gardens  where  there  was  plenty  of  ma- 
nure, but  much  less  cultivation.  The  man  who 
hoed  his  cabbages  every  morning  before  break- 
fast carried  the  joke  a  little  too  far,  perhaps, 
but  he  had  a  splendid  crop.  We  are  confident 
that  once  a  week  is  none  too  often  to  put  a  cul- 
tivator between  the  rows  of  corn,  until  it  gets 
too  big  for  the  operation.  We  should  like  to 
see  an  experiment  tried  on  corn  to  show  the 
difference  iu  yield  between  twice  cultivating  or 
hoeing,  which  is  the  old-style  treatment,  and 
thorough  cultivation  six  times,  which  some  of 
our  best  farmers  practice. 

Medicating  Animals. 

Some  of  our  domestic  animals  are  removed 
almost  as  far  from  a  state  of  nature  as  we 
are  ourselves.  Subjected  to  the  influences 
of  civilization,  they  are  made  liable  to  acci- 
dents and  diseases  which  would  never  trouble 
them  but  for  their  association  with  man  in  his 
unnatural  life.  We  may  shield  our  animals 
from  many  ailments,  b}'  attending  to  their  diet, 
the  cleanliness  of  their  quarters,  to  the  purity  of 
the  air  they  breathe,  to  proper  shoeing,  yoking 
and  harnessing,  etc.,  but  nevertheless  they  will 
occasionally  become  diseased,  or  injured,  and 
need  medical  or  surgical  care.  We  are  badly 
off  for  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  country,  and 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hundred  the  own- 
er must  do  something  for  his  sick  animal,  or 
stand  by  and  helplessly  watch  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  A  physician  of  large  practice  and 
experience  told  the  writer  not  long  since,  ift 
deprecating  the  habit  of  people  drugging  them- 
selves, and  applying  to  apothecaries  and  phy- 
sicians for  medicine,  not  being  satisfied  unless 
mediciue  be  given,  that  at  times  he  felt  almost  as 
if  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity  if  all  taking 
of  drugs  could  cease,  and  both  patients  and  phy- 
sicians would  be  forced  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
good  nursing  aud  attention  to  diet  and  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  the  system.  Another  phy- 
sician of  great  and  good  repute  in  New  York 
City  remarked  if  he  could  have  his  choice  of 
hospitals  in  which  to  treat  100  patients  sick 
with  usual  diseases,  aud  could  get  a  dry,  sunny 
field,  protected  by  a  wood,  and  have  canvas 
for  shelter,  he  would  much  prefer  the  latter 
place,  and  felt  confident  he  would  report  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  cures.  If  these  are 
facts  with  relation  to  the  human  being,  how 
much  more  important  must  it  be  for  animals 
not  to  be  injudiciously  drugged,  and  confined 
indoors  !  Every  farmer  ought  to  know  how  to 
recognize  early  symptoms  of  disease  or  dis- 
ordered functions  in  his  animals,  and  be  able  to 
apply  simple  remedies.    The  best  class  of  rerne- 
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dies  aro'such  changes  of  diet  as  will  produce 
the  desired  effects.  For  instance,  raw  roots  will 
produce  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  allay 
feverish  tendencies  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  So  will  fresh  grass  cut  and  fed  with  the 
dew  on.  Boiled  fine  whcateii  flour  porridge 
made  wiili  water  for  horses,  that  will  not 
take  milk,  and  with  sweet  milk  for  other  ani- 
mals, will  produce  the  opposite  effect.  Other 
sanitary  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
articles  of  food.  And  we  have  no  doubt  with 
care  the  list  of  effects  produced  by  different 
kinds  and  mixtures  of  articles  used  as  food, 
might  be  greatly  extended,  so  that  most  ordi- 
nary ailments  might  be  checked  by  early  atten- 
tion to  diet  and  surroundings.  In  our  own  ex- 
perience we  have  found  that  sick  horses  turned 
out  into  a  woody  pasture  almost  always  got 
well,  or  improved  greatly  ;  that  cows  and  young 
cattle  let  alone  on  a  natural  diet,  with  fresh 
water,  air  and  salt,  did  better  and  got  well 
quicker  than  if  subjected  to  any  guess-work 
treatment.  However,  a  good  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  and  ginger  seems  to  be  almost  a  specific 
for  feverishness,  ("  horn  ail,")  constipation, 
colds,  clotty  or  red  milk,  etc.,  with  cows,  and 
it  is  well  to  hold  this  in  reserve,  iu  case  a 
change  of  diet  has  no  good  effect.  Sick  chick- 
ens gel  well  in  a  grassy  run  among  angle  worms 
and  grasshoppers.  Sheep  that  are  snuffling  and 
limning  down  inclose  barn-yards  will  pick  up 
wonderfully  if  they  can  get  their  noses  into  the 
hedge  rows,  or  have  a  run  iu  the  woods  or 
bush  pastures.  In  the  variety  of  herbage  and 
twigs  they  find  the  best  diet.  Pining  hogs 
will  get  well  in  a  clover  pasture,  or  on  clover 
hay  in  winter.  And  they  will  improve  much 
faster  if  they  can  live  on  nuts  and  roots,  having 
the  ability  to  use  their  snouts  as  was  intended. 


Possibilities  iu  Dairying. 


Very  interesting  facts  were  brought  out  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
Connecticut,  iu  regard  to  milk.  One  farmer, 
from  a  herd  of  twelve  cows,  produced  33,199 
qts.,  or  an  average  of  2,760  qts.  per  cow,  which  is 
over  8  qts.  a  day  for  a  season  of  eleven  months. 
His  average  price  for  milk  was  4j  cts.  per  qt, 
which  made  $131  for  milk;  and  the  calves 
brought  $4  each,  which  made  the  return  for 
each  cow  $135  per  year.  In  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Legislature  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  number  of  cows 
iu  the  State  was  put  at  1,123,000,  and  their  prod- 
ucts in  cheese  at  48,548,2S9  lbs.  =242,741,145 
qts.;  products  in  butter  at  103,097,280  lbs. 
=  1,030,972,800  qts.;  products  in  milk  sold, 
84,000,000  qts.,— making  1,357,714,345  qts.  5 
i|'s.  of  miik  ar^  reckoned  lor  one  pound  of 
.  and  10  qts.  tor  1  I'd.  of  batter.  This, 
divided  by  the  number  of  cows,  would  give  1,209 
qts.  as  the  average  annual  product  per  cow- 
in  the  best  dairy  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  fair 
Mill,  t.)  say,  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
more  than  one-half  between  the  average  prod- 
uct of  cows  iu  the  State,  and  the  product  of 
the  best  milkers.  At  the  meeting  referred  to, 
B.  II.  Hyde  staled  that  he  once  had  a  Durham 
cow  that  produced  .">.">  lbs.  of  milk,  which  made 
2  Hi-.  15  OZ.  of  butler  daily  for  thirty  days  in 
succession,  and  a  Devon  that  made  24  lbs.  a 
day.  An  Alderney  Cow  was  mentioned  that 
produced  3G'|a  lb-,  of  butter  in  10  days.  These 
facts,  ami  a  good  many  others  that  might  be 
stated,  show  that  there  is  great  need  of  improve- 
ment among  our  dairy  stock.  It  is  quite 
ble  to  double  the  product  of  milk  in  a  very  few 


years,  without  increasing  the  number  of, cows. 
A  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  get  a  better 
race  of  milkers.  Our  best  dairymen  understand 
this,  and  are  aiming  at  it.  They  get  the  best 
native  milkers,  and  breed  with  a  thoroughbred 
bull,  from  a  good  milking  stock.  The  grades 
thus  produced  will  generally  be  good  milkers. 
Their  offspring  will  usually  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  this  may  be  expected  for 
generations.  A  distinct  family  of  Short-horn 
grades  has  been  produced  in  East  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  by  this  process,  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  They  are  great  milkers,  and  sell 
at  very  high  prices.  The  importance  of  a 
thoroughbred  bull,  to  secure  good  milkers,  is 
now  insisted  upon  by  all  intelligent  breeders. 
Of  course,  feeding  lias  much  to  do  with  a 
large  flow  of  milk.  For  three  months  iu  the 
year,  in  favorable  seasons,  a  cow  may  produce 
nearly  up  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity  on  grass. 
But  after  this,  the  grasses  become  less  succu- 
lent, or  short,  and  the  milk  falls  off.  The  feed 
must  be  generous  all  through  the  season,  and  a 
cow  is  generally  profitable  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  she  consumes.  The  pasture 
must  be  supplemented  by  green  fodder,  rye, 
corn,  clover,  and  in  the  winter,  by  roots,  grain, 
oil-cake,  and  other  rich  food.  There  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  high  feeding  without  damage  to 
the  constitution  of  the  animal,  and  with  decided 
benefit  to  the  character  of  her  progeny.  Shel- 
ter, also,  has  an  influence  upon  the  productive- 
ness of  the  herd.  Cows  fed  at  the  stack,  during 
the  winter,  will  not  give  as  much  milk  the  fol- 
lowing season  as  those  fed  in  a  comfortable 
barn,  although  they  will  consume  a  third  more 
hay.  Kind  treatment  and  frequent  feeding  are 
also  elements  of  success  in  the  production  of 
milk.  Some  dairymen,  who  produce  milk  for 
market  in  the  winter,  feed  as  many  as  six  times 
iu  the  course  of  the  day,  witli  a  great  variety  of 
food,  and  keep  water  constantly  in  the  manger. 
A  good  milker  wants  water  every  hour  in  the 
clay,  and  she  secretes  milk  much  better  for  hav- 
ing it  constantly  before  her.  If  this  course  of  im- 
provement be  entered  upon,  more  capital  must 
be  invested  iu  manures,  barns,  provender,  and 
stock,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  returns 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory. 


Salt  Mud  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Largo  quantities  of  mud  accumulate  in  the 
bays  ami  coves  along  the  sea-shore,  made  up  of 
the  wash  of  rivers,  of  decayed  manure,  vegeta- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  also,  of  animal  remains, 
shell-fish,  and  very  minute  organisms.  It  is 
found  in  many  places  of  great  depth,  and  so 
soft  that  an  animal  would  sink  our  of  sight  in 
it.  It  is  very  fine,  ami  of  great  value  as  a  fertil- 
izer. Near  the  shores,  this  mud  is  laid  bare  at 
every  low  ti  !e,  and  it  might  be'  easily  secured 
by  the  use  of  wheelbarrows  and  planks.  In 
deeper  water,  eel  grass  strikes  its  roots  into  it, 
and  the  mud  is  pulled  up  in  large  quantities, 
with  the  eel  grass  rakes.  Much  of  the  virtue 
attributed  to  the' grass,  which  is  generally  used 
by  shore  farmers,  is  doubtless  due  to  this  mud. 
More  of  the  mud  and  less  of  the  grass  would  be 
better  policy.  We  have  seen  the  mud  applied 
a-  a  dressing  for  com  and  potatoes  with  the 
nils.  It  is  an  excellent  top-dressing  for 
grass,  often  doubling  the  crop  the  first  season. 
An  analysis  of  this  article, made  by  Prof.  John- 
son, shows  that  the  organic  matter  contains 
nearly  4'|a  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  nearly  double 
the  amount  found  in  good  peat.  The  mud 
should  be  weathered  a  few  months  b'fo'- 
applied.     Summer  is  tie.'  besl  time 


Canada  Thistles  in  the  West. 

Canada  thistles  have  been  discovered  iu  the 
West,  notwithstanding  their  existence  has 
been  doubted  by  some  of  our  cotcinporurii  3. 
The  legislature  of  Iowa  passed  the  following 
law  iu  regard  to  them,  at  ils  last  session  :  "  That 
if  any  resident  owner  of  any  land  in  this  Slate, 
after  having  been  notified  in  writing  of  the 
presence  of  Canada  thistles  on  his  or  her  premi- 
ses, shall  permit  them,  or  any  pari  thereof,  In 
blossom  or  mature,  he  or  she  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  live  dollars  and  costs  of  collection,  for 
each  offence."  True,  giey  may  nol  know  the 
plant  in  thai  enterprising  State,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  one  in 
the  legislature  of  sufficient  botanical  knowledge 
to  save  the  body  from  the  folly  ofpassiug  a  law 
against  a  foreign  plant.  A  writer  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  New  York  Slate  Agricultural  Society 
mentions  a  farmer  who  has  cut  Canada  thistle; 
from  the  loth  to  the  25th  of  August  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  thus  destroyed  them.  The  rea- 
son he  gives  for  this -is  that  at  this  season  the 
stalks  are  hollow,  and  the  rain  and  dew  settle 
in  them,  and  they  rot  to  the  roots.  The  experi- 
ment of  cutting  them  at  this  season  ought  to 
be  made.  It  will  be  enough  for  most  fanners  to 
learn  that  the  practice  is  successful.  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Iowa  is  a  good  one,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  States  where 
this  plant  has  made  its  appearance.  The  law 
also  ought  to  hold  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions, and  the  town  authorities,  responsible  for 
the  thistles  growing  outside  of  private  property. 


The  American  Marten. 


The  Weasel  family,  to  which  the  Marten  be- 
longs, includes  several  of  the  most  voraciously 
carnivorous  animals  of  the  world, — among  them 
those  which  the  Marten  most  closely  resembles, 
namely:  the  Mink,  Weasel,  Ermin,  Sable,  and 
Ferret,  all  of  which  produce  beautiful  ami  valua- 
ble furs.  Were  the  Lion.-,  Tigers,  and  Leopards, 
half  so  ferocious  and  voracious,  the  countries 
where  they  abound  would  be  hardly  habitable. 
The  American  Marten  [Mustela  Americana)  is 
found  in  the  United  States, in  Northern  New  Eng- 
laud  and  New  York,  in  Michigan,  and  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  westward,  but  it  abounds 
in  Canada,  and  northward,  the  fur  bearing  the 
name  of  Hudson-Bay  Sable.  The  Marten 
measures  about  17  inches  to  the  tail,  which  is 
about  10  inches  lone';  the  fur  is  line,  of  a  red- 
dish yellow  or  brown,  clouded  witli  black,  the 
less  and  tail  shading  from  dark  brown  to  nearly 
black.  The  throat  and  breast  to  the  fore  legs 
are  yellowish.  This  species  so  closeh,  resem- 
bles, both  in  appearance  and  habits,  the  Pine 
Marten  (Mustela  Sfartes),  of  Europe,  that  it  has 
been  regarded  as  identical.  Its  habits  are  v<  ry 
similar  also,  bul  it  is  not  found  so  much  in  in- 
habited districts,  and  on  this  account  we  do  not 
hear  of  its  depredations  in  poultry  yards  and 
sheep-folds.  The  Marten  is  a  great  climber,  be- 
much  at  home  iu  trees  as  the  squirrels. 
I:,  i-  cautious  and  crafty,  taking  bird-  of  all 
kind-,  rabbits,  and  even  squirrels,  either  by 
.  ■  ,  The  position  of  a  Marten 

in  the  trees  is  often  indicated  to  the  hunter  by 
the  chattering  flock  of  small  birds  which  fol- 
low it  in  all  its  movements,  as  they  do  hawks 
and  other  foes.  The  tine  engravingon  the  next 
page  is  by  a  German  artist,  Carl  Deiker,  and 
though  representing  the  European  Marten,  is 
an   excellent    picture    of   our    native    animal. 
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The  Compass-Plant  or  Rosin-Weed. 

In  looking  over  a  recent  French  work  upon 
floriculture,  we  were  surprised  to  see  one  of  our 
prairie  plants  introduced  as  desirable  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Tlie  plant  is  known  in  the 
West  as  the  Compass-plant,  or  Rosin-weed,  and 
to  botanists  as  Silphium  ladniatum.  The  first, 
or  generic  name,  is  an  ancient  Greek  one  of  some 
plant,  which  was  applied  to  ours  by  Linnaeus  ; 
while  the  specific  name — laciniatum — describes 
the  cut  character  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  strong- 
growing  perennial,  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
bearing  at  its  summit  several  rather  coarse  yel- 
low flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
root  leaves,  as  well  as  those  on  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  stem,  stand  erect,  and  have  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  root  leaves  are  from  one  foot  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  length,  and,  with  the  whole  plant,  of 
a  dull  yellowish  green.  The  only  claim  that 
this  plant  can  have  to  a  place  in  the  garden 
must  be  found  in  its  rather  striking,  though 
coarse  and  inelegant  leaves.  In  the  present 
rage  for  plants  with  ornamental  or  grotesque 
foliage — "phyllomania,"  as  it  has  been  called — 
we  do  not  wonder  that  this  Silph turn  has  been 
taken  up.  Burdock,  if  it  were  rare,  would  exceed 
in  real  beauty  some  of  these  highly  prized  aud 
highly  priced  "foliage  plants."  The  common 
name,  Rosin-weed,  is  given  it  on  account  of  its 
resinous  juice,  which  often  exudes  and  hardens 
upon  the  stems  ami  leaves  in  the  form  of  small 
yellowish  tears.  The  term  Compass-plant  is 
from  the  alleged  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
point  north  and  south.  This  has  given  it  other 
names  of  similar  import,  such  as  Polar-plant, 
Pilot-plant,  etc.  The  statements  with  regard  to 
the  polarity  of  the  leaves  have  given  rise  to  dis- 


cussions, both  here  and  abroad. 
As  we  have  seen  the  plant  in 
gardens,  its  leaves  "knew  no 
south, no  north,  no  east,  no  west,'' 
but  quite  "boxed  the  compass;" 
still,  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
upon  the  open  prairies  the  direc- 
tion of  the  leaves  is  so  generally 
towards  north  and  south  as  to 
warrant  the  popular  name.  The 
plant  is  found  in  Michigan  aud 
Wisconsin,  and  southward  and 
westward.  There  are  five  other 
species  found  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, some  of  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  garden. 

The  American  Wistaria. — 
The  beautiful  Chinese  Wistaria, 
now  so  deservedly  popular,  was 
figured  in  March,  1865.  It  lias 
nearly  crowded  out  of  sight  our 
native  species — Wistaria  frutes- 
cem.  While  we  give  the  foreigner 
credit  for  being  larger  flowered 
and  more  showy,  we  like  our 
native  one  for  several  reasons; 
it  is  hardier,  it  is  later,  and  it  is 
American.  We  had  frequently 
seen  it  in  gardens,  where,  being 
only  a  native  plant,  it  was  usu- 
ally allowed  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. Last  year  we  set  out  a 
small  plant  of  it,  and  carefully 
trained  it,  and  it  rewarded  the 
trouble  by  climbing  to  the  bight 
of  two  stories  with  abundant  side 
branches;  and  now,  near  the 
end  of  June,  it  is  filled  with 
a  profusion  of  its  pale  lilac  clusters,  while 
our  neighbors'  foreign  vines  went  out  of  flower 
a  month  ago.  With  our  strong  partiality  for 
native  plants,  ifwe  could  have  but  oue  Wistaria 
it  should  be  the  American.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  is  as  handsome  as  the  other,  but  there  is 
a  delicacy,  a  tenderness,  about  the  color,  which 
pleases  us  more  than  showiness.  There  is  a 
white  variety,  which  is  as  yet  rather  rare;  it 
differs  from  the  other  only  in  producing  flowers 
that  are  pure  white.  It  isa  truly  beautiful  climber. 
This  Wistaria  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  Virginia, 
and  southward.  We  believe  all  the  nurseries 
keep  it.  By  the  way,  this  makes  a  fine  pillar 
plant,  when  grown  around  a  post  six  or  eight 
feet  high.  Keep  the  new  growth  pinched  back 
to  two  or  three  leaves,  which  will  induce  the 
formation  of  "spurs."  At  flowering  time  a 
specimen  that  has  been  treated  in  this  way 
will  be  a  mass  of  bloom  from  top   to  bottom. 

The  Caper  Family  of  Plants. 

The  capers  of  commerce  and  cookery  are  the 
pickled  flower  buds  of  a  South-European  shrub, 
Cupparis  spinosa.  A  number  of  other  plants 
much  resemble  this  in  structure,  and  botanists 
have  brought  them  together  into  a  family,  which, 
Ciipparis  being  the  type,  they  call  Gappari- 
detceoe,  Caper-like  plants,  or  the  Caper  Family. 
There  are  just  here  more  hard  words  than  the 
Agriculturist. often  gets  so  near  together,  but 
we  like  now  aud  then  to  show  that  botanists 
have  a  reason  for  using  such  words.  This  fami- 
ly is  related  to  the  Mustard  Family  (Crua'f.  ra), 
but  differs  in  points  not  necessary  to  discuss. 
In  some  of  its  members  the  pistil  (and  some- 
times the  stamens)  is  lifted  upon  a  stalk  for  some 
distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  flower.    Like 


CLEOME    SPINOSA. 

plants' of  the  Mustard  Family,  those  belonging 
to  this  are  pungent  and  often  very  acrid;  some 
are  even  poisonous,  and  all  have  a  very  disa- 
greeable smell.  Our  only  representative  east 
of  the  Mississippi  is  Polanisia grareolens,  winch 
is  not  common  enough  to  have  a  popular  name. 
Some  members  of  the  Family,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Cleoine,  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 
They  are  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  disagreea- 
ble to  handle,  on  account  of  their  odor;  still, 
they  are  free  bloomers,  and  there  is  an  airy 
effect  produced  by  their  curious  flowers,  that 
renders  them  desirable  in  the  garden.  Some  arc 
perennials,  but  with  us  they  are  usually  grown 
as  annuals.  Cleoine  spinosa,  the  one  we  figure, 
grows  about  four  feet  high,  and  has  a  spiny 
stem.  Its  spike  of  flowers  is  white,  or  some- 
times purplish.  C.  grandiflora  grows  to  the  same 
bight  as  the  preceding,  and  has  a  larger  spike 
of  pale  purple.  It  is  the  most  showy.  West  of 
the  Rock}-  Mountains  there  are  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Caper  Family,  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  a  good-sized  shrub,  Isomeris  arborea, 
which  is  notably  showy  and  curious,  but 
which  probably  would  not  stand  our  climate. 

Old-Fashioned  Shrubs  and  Flowers. 


[The  Agriculturist,  while  it  endeavors  to  keep 
its  readers  advised  as  to  the  valuable  novelties 
among  plants,  also  tries  to  keep  the  good  old 
plants  from  falling  into  neglect.  Mrs.  "  F.  II. 
R."  writes  us  on  this  subject,  and  though  her 
communication  is  not  of  the  practical  character 
usually  giveu  in  these  columns,  she  puts  in  a 
plea  for  "old-fashioned"  flowers  so  pleasantly, 
and  with  such  womanly  earnestness,  that  we 
are  sure  it  will  gratify  our  flower-loving  readers.] 

"  We  call  these  shrubs  and  flowers  old-fash- 
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ioned  because  we  first  saw  them  growing  iu  all 
their  freshness  and  homely  luxuriance  iu  the 
old-fashioned  gardens,  and  arouud  the  plain, 
unpretending  doorways  of  our  grandparents, 
so  many  years  ago.  The  Lilao,  with  its  crisp, 
purplish,  grape-like  hunches;  the  Myrtle, 
[Periwinkle — Eds.]  whose  starry  blossoms  seem 
almost  to  have  stolen  their  hues  from  the  sky; 
the  Snowdrop,  always  so  suggestive  of  the  pale, 
lifeless  fingers  that  so  often  clasped  them, — all 
these,  aud  very  many  more,  have  to  us  a  charm 
of  their  own,  and  so  they  remain  each  year  in 
their  own  quiet,  secluded  comers,  while  showy 
mounds  and  extensive  borders  are  brilliant  with 
the  mauy-hued  gerhs  of  more  modern  times,  and 
redolent  with  their  rarer  perfume. 

It  is  the  old,  dearly  loved  Past  that  is  dreamed 
over  as  one  ministers  to  the  wants'of  these 
shrubs  aud  plants,  in  freeing  them  from  the  dead 
leaves,  in  loosening  the  soil  around  them,  and 
pruning  them  to  a  healthier  growth;  and  one 
likes  to  linger  near  a  Rose-tree  or  Snowball, 
bending  low  with  its  weight  of  snowy  burdens, 
aud  think,  '  My  grandmother  loved  these.  I 
used  to  gather  them  for  her  when  a  child.' 
Then  comes  the  always  fresh  remembrance  of 
the  old-fashioned  garden,  old-fashioned  ways, 
aud  the  kindly  throbbing  hearts  of  old-fashioned 
times,  and  whatever  the  heart  may  be  now, 
whether  seared  with  the  conflicts  of  long,  bitter 
years,  or  hardened  to  all  gentler  influences,  one 
moment,  at  least,  has  been  devoted  to  that  which 
was  pure  and  good. 

So  we  have  a  way  of  dividing  our  garden  into 
two  kingdoms.  One  shall  rule  the  Past,  aud  the 
homely  beauty  of  its  rose-trees  and  lil n-s  shall 
keep  fresh  in  our  minds  tin.-  dearly  loved  '  days 
of  old,'  and  keep  the  memories  of  happier 
days  near  the  heart,  that  their  gentler  influ- 
ences may  dispel  all    the  evils    that   beset   il. 

Our  fuchsias  and  verbenas  and  geraniums 
may  still  nod  their  graceful  heads  a:  every  pass- 
ing breeze,  but  we  will  devote  their  beauty  and 
brilliancy  to  the  Present  and  Future,  with  the 
thoughts,  'They  are  pure  as  heaven.  The  same 
hand  that  distils  the  gentle  dew  in  their  grate- 
ful cups,  and  the  same  air  and  sunshine  that 
nourish  their  sweet  lives,  bring  to  us  as  they 
do  io  them,  life  aud  health.  Like  them,  we 
must  learn  to  mirror  the  purity  of  heaven 
iu  our  hearts  and  live-.'  So  let  us  devote  a! 
least  one  quiet  corner  to  our  sombre-hued  flow- 
ers, and  thus  perpetuate  our  veneration  ami  love 
for  the  Olden  Times.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  we 
will  walk  under  their  sheltering  boughs  or  stoop 
to  gather  their  modest  tributes,  and  linger  for 
the  sweet  story  their  enfolded  leaves  and  blos- 
soms impart,  but  for  those  who  come  to  '  see  our 
garden  ' — why,  we  will  lead  them  away  from  the 
old  fashioned  flowers  to  admire  the  rare  beau  y 
of  our  last  collection  from  the   green-house." 


Odds  and  Ends  in  Gardening. 

A  garden  of  moderate  pretensions  well  kept 
is  more  pleasing  than  a  large  and  neglected  one, 
even  if  it  be  filled  with  rare  anil  costly  plants. 
Frequent  going  over  the  plants  aud  attending 
to  their  needs  at  once  is  necessary  lo  order  and 
neatness.  One  who  loves  plants  will  be  daily 
among  them,  lying,  nipping,  propping,  and 
making  everything  do  its  best.  Tying  materials 
should  be  always  at  hand.  For  vines  and 
plants  generally  we  prefer  Russia  matting  to 
anything  else.  Get  a  bright,  fresh  piece,  aud 
keep  it  where  strands  can  be  pulled  out  as 
needed.  "Wetting  makes  them  sufficiently  flex- 
ible.    To  have  the  material  always  at  hand,  we 


cut  up  the  strips  into  convenient  lengths  for  one 
or  two  ties,  wet  it,  and  place  it  in  a  case  made 
by  folding  a  bit  of  oil  cloth  carpet.  This  can 
be  carried  iu  the  pocket  of  the  working  coat  all 
day,  and  be  in  good  condition  to  use.  In  bring- 
ing into  shape  plants  that  were  disposed  lo 
sprawl  too  much,  we  have  found  "Wilcox's  Gar- 
den Trellis  very  useful.  For  some  plants  this 
makes  too  much  show  ;  all  supports  should  be 
concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  use  a 
ring  of  galvanized  wire,  tied  to  three  small 
stakes,  after  the  manner  of  the  trellis  made  of 
hoops  and  stakes  figured  in  May  last  on  page  172. 
In  flower  gardens  there  is  much  small  work 
to  be  done,  especially  among  bedding  plants 
before  they  cover  the  ground.  These  are  set  so 
closely  together  that  no  ordinary  implement 
will  work  among  them  conveniently.  We  took 
a  large  kitchen  fork,  such  as  is  used  to  lift 
heavy  meats  from  the  pot,  cut  off  the  shank  at 
a  convenient  length,  fixed  on  a  handle,  and  found 
we  had  an  excellent  implement  for  working 
among  such  plants.  By  its  frequent  use  the 
surface  is  left  in  that  open  and  mellow  condi- 
tion so  couducive  to  the  health  of  the  plants 
and    the    well-kept   appearance  of    the   beds. 


The  Grape  Vine— How  It  Grows  and  What 
to  Do  with  It.— 7$  Article. 

This  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  reply  to 
the  question  of  some  of  our  correspondent--. 
Bern/wing  Lecms.— Never  remove  the  leaves  of 

a  vine  with  a  view  of  ripening  the  fruit.  True, 
we  have  recommended  the  stopping  the  growth 
of  the  bearing  shoot  at  three  or  four  leaves 
above  the  uppermost  bunch  of  grapes.  This 
resulls  in  rendering  the  remaining  leaf  surface 
more  effective,  and  belter  able  lo  perform  its 
part  in  developing  and  maturing  Hie  fruit.    The 


-VINE  AT  end  of  first   yeau. 

remaining  leave's  grow  larger,  thicken  up, 
and  become  firmer  in  texture,  and  are  better 
able  to  resist  disease.  The  leaf  opposite  the 
cluster  is  the  one  mainly  concerned  in  the  nour- 
ishment of  that  cluster,  and  to  remove  it  is  to 
take  away  ils  sustenance.  For  the  best  devel- 
opment of  fruit  the  leaves  need  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  while  the  clusters  need  that 
genial  shade  afforded  them  by  Hie  leaves. 
Tendril*. — These  may  be  removed  ;  they  are 
of  no  use  to  the  vine  if  the  shoots  are  kept 
properly  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  are  often  an 
annoyance  to  the  cultivator.  In  Wie  wild  vine 
they  are  needed  for  its  support,  but  in  proper 
cultivation  the  shoots  are  kept  in  place  by 
artificial  means.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Median, 
of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  has  advanced  the 
idea  that,  plants  expend  a  certain  amount  of 
vital  force  in  overcoming  the  attraction  ofgravi- 
1  ition,  i.e.  a  vine  which  has  to  support  itself 
by  tendrils,  or  by  twining,  uses  up  a  certain 


amount  of  power  which  might  be  turned  in 
another  direction.  If  Mr.  M.'s  views  be  cor- 
rect, (and  Ihcy  have  met  with  the  acceptance  of 
some  of  our  best  authorities,)  then  the  removal 
of  the  tendrils  and  providing  a  support  in  their 


Fig.  17. — VINE  AT  END  OF  SECOXD  TEAK. 

stead  should  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  vine. 
In  previous  articles  we  have  given  various 
forms  of  the  Horizontal-Arm  system  of  train- 
ing, and  though  the  modifications  of  which  this 
is  susceptible  are  not  exhausted,  we  turn  now 
to  other  plans.  It  is  often  desirable  to  cover  a 
trellis  or  screen  with  the  foliage  of  the  vine,  the 
shade  aud  shelter  being  of  quite  as  much  im- 
portance as  fruit.  From  a  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  the  growth  of  the  vine — which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  in  this  series  of  articles — 
this  covering  of  screens  and  arbors  is  usually 
done  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The 
vine  soon  gets  the  better  of  the  cultivator  for 
the  want  of  starting  right.  To  cover  a  screen 
or  arbor  we  must  keep  up  a  succession  of  new 
wood,  and  constantly-bear  in  mind  that  a  cane 
that  has  borne  once  never  bears  again,  but  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  stem.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  good  young  vine  was  last  autumn  cut  back  to 
three  buds,  aud  that  the  shoots  from  these  have 
made  a  strong  growth  during  the  summer  In 
autumn  the  vine  will  appear  as  in  figure  1G. 
The  three  canes  at  pruning  are  lo  be  shortened 
to  three  buds  each.  The  following  summer 
nine  shoots  will  grow,  which  in  autumn  will  he 
ripened  into  nine  canes.  The  stem  will  present 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  bears  three  canes, 
figure  17.  Iu  pruning  the  vine  at  this  time, 
one  of  each  of  the  three  canes  is  cut  back  to  two 
buds,  to  produce  new  shoots  to  extend  the  vine 
the  next  year,  while  the  other  two  are  pruned 
to  eight  or  ten  buds,  according  to  their  strength. 
The  shoots  from  the  canes  pruned  lo  two  buds 
should  the  next  summer  be  laid  in  so  as  to  best 
cover  the  trellis.  The  shoots  from  the  buds  up- 
on the  longer  pruned  canes  will  produce  fruit. 
These  should  be  kept  tied  to  the  trellis,  and 
when  they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves  be- 
yond the  fruit,  be  pinched — indeed,  treated 
just  like  upright  fruiting  shoots  heretofore  de- 
scribed. These  canes  are  simply  upright  arm-, 
bearing  their  shoots  one  above  another,  instead 
of  in  a  horizontal  position.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  we  suppose  this  growth  to  have 
been  made,  the  vine  will  appear  as  in  figure  18, 
which  shows  only  a  portion  of  the  vine.  The 
vine  in  this  condition,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  quite  covered  the  screen,  is  lobe  pruned 
with  judgment  and  with  the"  laws  of  growth 
well  in  mind.  The  weaker  canes  are  lo  be  cut 
back  to  one  bud,  the  others  lo  two,  three,  or 
more  buds,  as  may  be  required.  It  is  necessary 
to  recollect  that  every  bud  will  produce  a  shoot, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  future  growth.  In 
the  treatment  of  such  vines,  too  many  rather 
than  too  few  buds  are  apt.  to  be  left.     While  a 
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vino  grown  in  this  way  will  not  produce  as  line 
fruit  as  in  a  system  in  which  the  pruning  is 
closer,  it  will  do  much  better  than  those  sub- 
jected    to     the    usual    haphazard     treatment. 


Fig.  18. — VINE  AT  END  OF  THIRD  TEAB. 

AVhen  a  screen  is  needed  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vacy, or  for  shutting  out  unsightly  objects,  a 
grape  vine  answers  excellently.  We  should 
say  that  the  figures  used  in  this  article  are  from 
the  excellent  work,  "Grapes  and  Wine,"  by 
Mr.  George  IIusiiKinn,  of  Hermann,   Missouri. 


A  Stand  for  a  Hand  Microscope. 

Those  engaged  in  studying  plants  or  insects 
need  a  magnifying  glass  which  will  allow  them 
to  have  both  hands  free  to  dissect  with.  Such 
instruments  are  made  in  this  country,  but  as 
they  cost  from  $12  to  $15,  they  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  most  young  students.  It  is  a  pity  our 
instrument  makers  could  not  furnish  us  with  a 
cheap  and  good 
glass  of  this  kind, 
as  they  do  in 
France.  A  toler- 
able substitute 
may  be  made  by 
mounting  a  good 
pocket  lens  in  the 
manner  shown  in 
5^  fig.  1.  A  strong 
upright    wire    is 

Fig.  1.-1O0B03C0PE  stano.  flxed  '"  a  h0avy 
foot,  which  may 
he  lead,  iron-,  or  any  other  material  heavy  enough 
to  in-  steady.  Upon  this  wire  is  placed  a  large 
cork,  and  through  the  cork  at  right  angles  to  the 
upright  is  pushed  a  smaller  wire,  to  serve  as  an 
arm  to  bold  the  glass.  The  end  of  this  wire  is 
In  ii!  up  at  right  angles,  aud  fitsinto  holes  bored 
in  the  shield  or  cover  of  the  glass.  The  wires 
should  fit  into  the  cork  moderately  snug,  but 
nol  so  tightly  as  to  require  much  effort  to  place 
the  glass  in  any  required  position.  For  a  stage 
on  which  to  place  the  object  to  be  examined  or 
dissected,  a  white  jar  or  druggist's  gallipot  an- 
swers very  well,  but  this  serves  for  opaque  ob- 
jects only.  With  most  transparent  objects 
some  contrivance  for  throwing  light  up  from 
below  must  be  adopted.  As  simple  a  stage  as 
any  is  to  cut   a.  block  of  some  heavy  wood  as 


shown  in  figure  2.     A  piece  of  clear  glass  is  to 

be  placed  across  the  opening,  and  held  in  place 

by  being  let  into  the  wood.     Below  this  a  bit  of 

looking-glass  should  be  so  hung  that  it  may  be 

placed  at    any  desired 

angle.      For  dissecting, 

some   needles   fixed   in 

wooden  handles,  a  small 

and   very   sharp   knife,  pi 

and  a  delicate   pair   of  ~^^u.     I^3 

.,,  ,  .  Fig-  2.— STAGE. 

tweezers,  will  be  requir- 
ed.     We   know  of  one   who   has   acquired   a 
botanical  reputation  who  for  a  long   time  con- 
tinued his  investigations  with  an  apparatus   as 
simple  and   rude   as   that  we   have   described. 


The  Club-Root  in  Cabbages. 

The  cabbage,  as  well  as  the  cauliflower  and 
the  rest  of  its  immediate  relatives,  and  also  the 
turnip,  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  has  received 
the  names  of  Club  root,  Clump-foot,  Ambury, 
Hanbury,  and  when  it  occurs  in  turnips,  Fingers 
and  Toes.  In  England,  the  term  Ambury  is 
most  generally  used  to  designate  this  trouble, 
while  in  this  country  it  is  commonly  called 
Club-root.  This  disease  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  the  cabbage  grower  has 
to  contend.  Writers  upon  the  subject,  both  here 
and  abroad,  attribute  it  to  a  small  insect,  which 
they  designate  by  the  indefinite  name  of  "  the 
weevil."  In  the  cabbage  the  trouble  often  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  seed-bed,  a  small,  gall-like 
excrescence  being  found  on  the  stem  near  the 
root.  This  contains  a  small  maggot  which  goes 
on  eating  its  way  into  the  stem,  and  as  it  pro- 
gresses, the  excrescence  increases  in  size,  until  it 
presents  a  form  like  that  given  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  taken  from  a  specimen  sent  us  by  C.  L. 
Parker,  N.  C.  The  maggot  eats  its  way  out,  the 
swelling  soon  begins  to  decay,  and  the  already 
sickly  plant  dies.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
disease  does  not  occur  in  soils  containing 
plenty  of  lime,  while  this  is  contradicted  by 
others.  It  is  pretty  well  established  that  the 
kind  of  manure  has  not,  as  has  been  alleged, 
anything  to  do  with  the  trouble.  The  principal 
point  is  to  know  the  habits  of  the  insect  that 
causes  the  mischief,  its  time  of  appearing,  etc. 
If  the  attack  is  made  only  on  the  young  plant 
in  the  seed-bed,  then  we  shall  know  how  to 
fight  it.  If  plants  which  already  contain  the  egg 
or  maggot  are  set  out,  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence whether  they  are  put  in  a  soil  containing 


CLUB-BOOTED   OABBAQE. 

an  abundance  of  lime,  or  iu  one  deficient  in  this 
constituent,  the  mischief  having  already  been 
done.  If  the  plant  is  liable  to  attack  at  any 
time  during  its  growth,  then  lime  may  prove  a 
preventive.  One  Eueiish  writer  thinks  that  the 
trouble  begins  in  the  seed-bed,  and  recommends 
transplanting  the  plants  before  the  final  setting 


out.  At  this  transplanting  the  roots  are  to  be 
examined,  and  if  any  excrescence  is  found,  it  is 
to  be  cut  off  and  the  plant  will  soon  recover. 
Among  the  remedies  proposed  are  lime,  char- 
coal, soot,  aud  dry  clay;  these  are  to  be  sprin- 
kled abundantly  over  the  seed-bed,  except  the 
charcoal,  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  it  in  a  coat- 
ing half  an  inch  thick.  The  subject  is  one  which 
needs   careful  study  by  intelligent  observers. 


Starting  Strawberries  -in  Pots. — This 
plan  is  gaining  favor  among  cultivators.  Small 
pols  tilled  with  good  earth  are  sunk  iu  the  beds 
under  the  runners,  and  when  the  young  plant 
has  become  well  rooted,  it  is  separated  from  the 
parent  plant.  This  plan  allows  planting  to  be 
done  at  almost  any  time,  as  the  plant  may  be 
turned   out  of  the  pot  without  disturbing  it. 

Notes  on  Strawberries. 

Eacli  year  brings'its  quota  of  new  seedlings, 
andthe  present  one  is  no  exception.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  originators  of  some  of  these  new  plants — 
many  of  them  hardly  merit  the  name  of  new 
varieties — their  productions  have  a  greater  mer- 
it than  any  heretofore  known,  aud  they  expect 
others  to  see  the  fruit  iu  the  same  light.  Other 
patient  experimenters  are  willing  to  wait  for  re- 
sults, and  try  agaiu  and  again,  until  they  feel 
that  they  have  something  worthy  the  attention 
of  pomologists.  The  ease  with  which  straw- 
berries are  raised  from  seed,  aud  the  short  time 
required  to  obtaiu  results,  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  seedlings  within  a  few  years,  at  a  fearful 
rate.  Many  so-called  new  berries  are  so  much 
like  older  ones  that  it  is  impossible  to  remem- 
ber any  distinguishing  characters  about  them. 
Our  catalogues  become  filled  with  names  with- 
out any  really  distinct  fruits  belonging  to  tin  in. 
No  one  should  exhibit,  much  less  offer  for  sale, 
a  strawberry,  unless  he  can  show  that  in  some 
respects  it  is  superior  to  the  varieties  already  in 
cultivation.  Some  growers  of  seedlings  have 
strange  notions  of  the  possibilities  in  fertilizing, 
and  we  are  often  told  that  such  a  berry  is  from 
the  "Wilson,  for  instance,  crossed  by  two  or  three 
Others.  Now,  one  seed  of  the  many  which  a 
strawberry  contains  can  only  be  fertilized  by 
the  pollen  of  one  other  berry.  If  the  pollen  of 
two  or  more  other  varieties  be  applied,  that  of 
one  only  will  be  effective.  We  give  notes  of 
some  of  the  newer  sorts  that  have  come  under 
our  notice  during  the  season  just  past. 

Boyden's  No.  30. — This  variety  is  a  seedling 
by  Seth  Boyden,  the  originator  of  the  Agricul- 
turist strawberry.  It  was  exhibited  last  year  by 
Mr.  B.,  and  this  year  has  been  tested  by  several 
others.  The  vine  is  of  remarkable  size'  and  vigor 
of  foliage,  and  the  fruit  is  probably  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  variety.  The  color  is  of  a  fine 
scarlet,  and  the  berries  are  of  a  good  conical 
form,  and  of  moderate  firmness.  Flavor  not 
high,  but  pleasant.  The  fruit  often  measures 
six  inches  in  circumference,  and  retains  a  good 
shape,   not   often   seen   in   large  berries. 

Black  Defence.— This  is  a  seedling  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Durand,  who  produced  Durand's  Seed- 
ling. It  is  a  good-sized,  conical  berry,  some- 
what disposed  to  coxcomb.  The  color  is  very 
dark  crimson,  reminding  one  of  that  of  the  old 
Black  Prince;  solid;  and  remarkably  juicy; 
flavor  very  sprightly  and  rich,  without  too  much 
acidity.  This  variety  received  the  premium  at 
the  N.  J.  State  Exhibition,  as  the  best  new- 
s' e  "iling.  Mr.  D.  presented  six  other  seedlings, 
viz.:  Regulator,  Glossy  Cone,  Duke,  New  Jersey, 
Luxuriant,  and  Brilliant.    Of  these  the  commit- 
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tee  considered  two  worthy  of  special  notice :  the 

Luxuriant. — A  large,  flattened,  globose  fruit, 
very  uniform  in  shape  and  size,  of  a  very  good 
flavor,  and  remarkably  sweet;  and  the 

New  Jersey.  — A  crimson,  conical,  white- 
fleshed  and  showy  fruit  of  very  good  quality. 

Lady  of  tiie  Lake. — A  new  seedling  by  J. 
Scott,  of  Brighton,  Mass.  A  short-conical  fruit, 
of  good  size  ;  scarlet,  inclining  to  crimson  ;  mod- 
erately firm,  sweet,  and  of  fair  flavor.  Some  of 
our  Massachusetts  friends  think  that  in  this  fruit 
will  be  found  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Wil- 
son's Albany  without  its  objectionable  acidity. 

Wilder's  No.  13. — A  conical  berry  of  excel- 
lent shape,  and  remarkably  uniform  in  size.  It 
is  not  among  the  largest,  but  large  enough. 
The  surface  is  firm,  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
presenting  that  polished  appearance  so  notice- 
able in  the  Triomphe  de  Gaud  and  La  Con- 
stante.  Flavor  remarkably  delicate  and  pleas- 
ing. This  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment, 
and  the  one  among  thousands  of  seedlings  con- 
sidered by  its  originator  as  combining  the  most 
desirable  qualities.  A  cross  between  La  Con- 
stitute and  Hovey's  seedling.  We  hope  that 
Col.  Wilder  will  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  po- 
mological  friends,  and  allow  this  excellent  and 
handsome  fruit  which  cost  him  so  much  labor 
to  produce  to  bear  his  distinguished  name. 
Romeyn's  Seedling. — This  new  variety  ,which 
we  noticed  last  year,  has  appeared  again  at  the 
various  shows.  The  plants  we  have  seen  at  the 
exhibitions,  said  to  be  of  field  culture,  were 
abundantly  fruitful.  The  fruit  is  much  like 
the  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  but  it  is  claimed  to 
be  better,  more  hardy,  and  more  productive.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  will  soon  become  popular 
without  the  use  of  extravagant   advertisement-. 

Barnes'  Seedling  proves  to  be  an  excellent' 
market  fruit.  It  has  been  exhibited  from  Ten 
Eyck  Bros.,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  by  S.  B. 
Couover,  in  packages  taken  from  a  lot  sent  to 
market,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  its 
large  size,  firmness,  and  general  good  qualities. 
Cremont — This  old  variety  is  now  so  rare  as 
to  have  all  the  interest  of  a  new  one.  It  origi- 
nated in  Louisiana,  and  had  its  day  of  popular- 
it)'.  It  ranks  among  the  large  varieties,  ami  is 
regarded  as   particularly   valuable  for  forcing. 


Mal-Formkd  Fruits. — Every  year  we  have 
more  or  less  specimens  of  mal-formed  fruits 
sent  to  us.  These  are 
often  interesting,  but  it 
is  not  always  conve- 
nient for  us  to  place 
litem  on  record.  Acom- 
mon  departure  from 
the  usual  manner  of 
growth  is  the  complete 
union  of  two  or  more 
fruits,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  cases  of  cherries, 
cucumbers,  melons,  ap- 
ples, and  especially  to- 
matoes. Another  freak 
is  the  production  of  one 
fruit  within  another. 
A  similar  thing  is  often 
seen  in  roses,  when  a 
bud  is  produced  in  the 
center  of  a  flower,  and 
sometimes  another  bud  from  the  center  of  the 
second  flower.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gates,  of  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  young  pear  in 
which  this  state  of  things  is  plainly  shown,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.     The  end  of  the  flower 


stalk  which  usually  terminates  in  the  base  of 
the  flower  kept  on  growing,  and  produced 
another  flower  above  the  first  one,  and  the 
fruits  resulting  from  the  two  became  consoli- 
dated. The  foreign  journals  have  within  the 
past  year  figured  a   number  of  similar  cases. 


EltliWXA. 


Shrubs  with  Showy  Berries— Callicarpas. 

Our  natural  autumn  landscape  is  rich  enough 
with  the  man)'  tints  of  the  ripened  foliage.  We 
can  add  to  the  charm  of  autumn  in  our  gardens 
and  grounds  by  the  u~e  of  those  trees  and 
shrubs  which  bear  showy  fruit.  In  planting 
for  summer  effects  we  should  not  forget  those  of 
the  later  season,  and  in  all  places  where  shrubs 
are  grown  at  all,  some  of  those  bearing  bright 
berries  should  be  introduced.  What  is  more 
brilliant  than  a  Burning-bush  {Euonymm),  or 
a  Black  Alder  (lice  ?•<  rticillata),  when  lighted 
by  a  declining  October  sun?  Bed  berries  we 
have  in  abundance,  and  the  Snowberry  affords 
us  a  pure  white.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to 
a  quite  neglected  shrub  which  gives  us  an  un- 
usual color,  a  rich  purple.  The  Callicarpa  of 
our  Southern  States  (C.  Americana),  is  found 
from  Virginia  southward;  it  is  a  graceful  shrub 
three  or  four  feet  high,  which  bears  clusters  of 
inconspicuous  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
In  the  autumn  these  fruits  assume  a  most  beau- 
tiful violet  purple  color,  and  make  the  shrub 
highly  ornamental.  The  engraving  shows  a 
branch  of  half  the  natural  size.  From  the  color 
of  the  fruit,  the  shrub  is  called  at  the  South  the 
French  Mulberry.  It  is  not,  however,  related 
to  the  Mulberry,  but  belongs  <p  the  Verbena 
Family.  The  name,  Callicarpa,  is  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  beautiful  fruit.  A  Japanese 
and  a  Chinese  species  are  in  cultivation.  The 
Callicarpas  succeed  in  any  rich  garden  soil,  and 
late  iu  the  season  prove  to  be  very  attractive. 


Varieties  Produced  by  Pruning. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (London),  gives  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnsean 
Society  by  Mr.  B.  Clarke,  on  the  production  of 
varieties  by  pruning.  His  idea  is  that  the  modifi- 
cations produced  by  pruning  are  in  a  degree 
perpetuated  by  seed,  and  that  by  constantly 
pruning  the  offspring  of  such  plants  in  the  same 
way  a  variety  or  race  may  ultimately  be  estab- 
lished. He  suggests  Indian  corn  as  a  suitable 
subject  for  experiment,  and  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  those  Americans  who 
wish  to  try  it.  The  results,  whether  confirming 
Mr.  Clarke's  views  or  not,  would  be  interesting, 
and  doubtless  some  of  our  readers  will  feel  dis- 
posed to  experiment.  We  do  not  look  for  any 
present  increase  of  the  corn  crop  from  this  pro- 
cess. We  have  not  tested  what  can  be  done  by 
selection  of  seed  from  the  corn  as  it  now  grows. 
"The  whole  of  the  male  flowers  are  to  be  cut  off 
by  cutting  the  stem  across,  a  week  or  fortnight 
before  the  first  flowers  would  begin  to  open, 
and  the  female  left  to  be  fertilized  by  other 
plants  close  at  hand;  this  would,  if  repeated 
three  years,  it  may  be  expected,  produce  a 
variety  having  only  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
male  flowers;  and  if  so,  there  would  be  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  flowers  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem,  which  it  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected would  be  female,  i.  c,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spikes  of  females,  or  cobs,  as  they 
are  called  when  matured.  If  the  plants  left  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  fertilization  had  the  up- 
per half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  male  inflorescence 
removed  before  the  flowers  opened,  the  variety, 
if  produced,  would  take  a  shorter  time  by  a 
year  or  two.  One  plant  having  all  the  male 
flowers  removed,  placed  between  two  having 
the  upper  half  or  two-thirds  of  them  removed, 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  the  better  way  of 
making  the  experiment  in  the  first  place.  If 
the  male  flowers  were  removed  very  early  by 
splitting  the  sheathing  leaves  open,  the  experi- 
ment might  perhaps  be  less  successful  as  re- 
gards utility,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant  being  checked ;  but  varieties  departing 
further  from  the  original  type  might  be  expect- 
ed. In  one  of  the  plants  so  treated,  the  upper 
spike  of  female  flowers  produced  a  quantity  of 
male  flowers  at  its  apex.  Supposing,  then,  that 
the  increase  of  female  flowers  amounted  to  only 
one-fifth,  this  would  lie,  for  the  United  States 
alone,  an  increase  of  produce  amounting  in 
value   to  more  than  £100,000,000  per   annum." 


Blackberries  and  Raspberries. —  Some 
one  writes  to  ask  why  these  fruits  so  unlike  in 
some  respects  are  both 
called  Jlnbus  by  bota- 
nists. The  difference 
in  the  two  is  not  so 
great  as  it  appears.  The 
fruit,  as  we  term  it,  of 
both  is  not  a  simple 
fruit,  but  a  collection  of 
fruits.  The  grains  of 
which  the  berries  are 
made  up  is  each  a  distinct  fruit,  the  result  of  a 
distinct  pistil.  Each  grain  is  in  structure  like  a 
minute  plum.  The  grains  iu  the  raspberry  co- 
here slightly  to  one  another,  but  when  ripe  they 
have  a  very  slight  attachment  to  the  end  of  the 
stem  on  which  they  are  placed — receptacle,  as  it 
is  called, — and  the  mass  slips  off,  leaving  the  re- 
ceptacle as  in  the  engraving.  In  the  blackberry 
the  grains  adhere  closely  to  the  receptacle, 
which  becomes  more  or  less  juicy  and  eatable. 
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(2y  /br  other  Bbuaehold  Items,  see  " Basket  "  pagM.) 

Sea-side   Fare— The    Crab. 


Though  related  to  the  lobster,  the  erah  i.,  a  very 
different  looking  animal,  and  at  first  sight  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  not  very  manifest.  The 
crab  seems  to  be  all  body,  while  in  the  lobster  that 
part  popularly  called  the  "  tail  "  predominates.  In 
order  to  represent    the   crab  fairly,  we  give  two 


1. — EDIBLIi  CItAB,    ONE-THIRD  SIZE. 

engravings,  one  showing  the  upper  side,  ami  the 
other  the  lower  side.     Viewed  from  above,  fig.  1, 
we  see  that  which  corresponds  to  the  body  part  of 
the  lobster,  with  the  mouth  and  eyes  in  the  center 
of  the  rounded  edge.    The  sides  of  this' portion 
end  in  two  sharp  points.     Turning  the  erab  over, 
we  see  in  tig.  2,  how  the  legs  are  attached.     The  two 
forward  ones  are,  as   in   the  lobster,  enlarged  to 
form  claws  or  nippers,  while  the  rear  pair  are  thin 
and  broad,  to  aid  the  animal  in  swimming,  and  are 
called  "flippers."     The  part  corresponding  to  the 
"  tail"  of  the  lobster  is  very  small  and  inconspicu- 
ous in  the  erab,  and  is  closely  bent  uuder  the  body, 
as   seen  in   the    engraving.     It    has 
much  the  appearauce  of  the  "  tuck  " 
of  a  pocket-book.  In  the  female,  the 
eggs  are  carried  under  this  "  apron." 
Crabs  are  caught  in  shallow  water  by 
means  of  nets,  and  in  deep  water  by 
baiting  a  net  stretched  over  a  hoop 
with  meat,  which   is  quite  as   good 
for  this  purpose  if  it  has  passed  the 
point   at  which   it    is   fit    for    food. 
Sometimes    a   long  line  is  set,  with 
bait     placed    at    intervals,    and    the 
fishermen  pass   along  the  line  iu  a 
boat,  and  remove  the  crabs  that  have 
taken  hold  by  means  of  a  hand-net. 
When    taken     from   the   water,   the 
crab  is  of  a  dull  olive  green,    with 
some     blue    about    the     claws;     it 
is    very    lively    and    pugnacious,    and    capable    of 
giving   a   severe,  nip   with   the    claws.       Taken  up 
by  the  flippers,  or  by  the  portion  between   them, 
the  animal  is  unable  to  inflict  injury  when  handled. 
The  crab  may  be  regarded  as  a  delicacy,  or  luxury, 
rather  than  an  article  of  substantial  food.    It   is 
more  tenacious  of  life  than   the  lobster,  and  will 
live  for  a  number  of  days  in  moist  sea-weed.     It  is 

cooked  by  being  plunged  into  boiling  salted  wa- 
ter, and  after  cooking  for  twenty  minutes,  is  taken 
up  and  cooled,  when   it  is  ready  to  be  eaten.     The 

boiling  converts  the  olive  coloring  of  the  shell  to  a 
bright  scarlet,   while   the   white  portions   become 

still  whit  •-  Toeal  thei  rab  requires  si patience, 

and  a  hungry  man  had  better  take  some  other  food, 
and  pick  at  the  erab  after  his  hunger  is  mainly  satls- 
fled.  In  eating  the  crab,  the  claws  are  removed 
and   cracked,  and  afford   a  nice   bit.     The   legs  are 

generally  rejected,   though  some  like    to  munch 

them  for  the  little  meat  they  contain.  By  a  pull, 
placing  the  thumbs  at  the  mouth,  the  upper  shell 
is  separated  from  the  Lower  portion,  which  con  tuns 
the  meat.     The  gills,   some   fringe-like,   uneatable 


looking  bodies,  are  removed,  and  then  the  remain- 
ing part  is  broken  up  by  the  lingers.  The  neat  is 
found  cuclosed  iu  tough,  elastic  membranes,  which 
answer  lo  the  erab  for  bones,  and  has  to  be  picked 
out.  When  served  in  the  rough  (au  naturel),  the 
meat  is  eaten  as  it  is  picked  out.  When  crabs  are 
served  at  tin-  table,  the  meat  is  carefully  picked  out, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  "coral"  (spawn)  from 
the  female,  as  well  as  the  yellow  fat,  chopped  and 
dressed  with  whatever  seasoning  may  be  fancied— 
oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  pcpper,ete.,— and  then  filled 
into  the  upper  shell, which  has  been  properly  cleaned. 
Another  way  is,  to  pick  out 
the  meat  as  above,  warm  it, 
up  iu  a  saucepan  with  but- 
ter, bread  crumbs,  and  sea- 
soning; fill  the  shells  and 
put  bread  crumbs  over,  then 
place  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven  until  of  a 
good  brown,  and  serve  hot. 
Soft-shelled  Crabs  are 
among  the  high-priced  deli- 
cacies found  in  our  city 
markets  and  restaurants. 
The  crab,  enclosed  iu  its 
firm  coat,  cannot  increase 
iu  size,  so  iu  the  spring  of 
the  year  it  manages  to  shed 
its  shell  completely,  claws 
and  all,  even  divesting  it- 
self of  stomach  and  other 
interior  portions.  Iu  this 
condition,  it  is  a  poor, 
defenceless  thing,  covered  only  by  a  tender  skin, 
and  being  quite  incapable  of  ottering  the  least 
resistance  to  an  enemy,  it  conceals  itself  iu  a 
hole  or  under  some  protection.  Shore  people  tell 
us  that  at  this  season  they  always  find  a  hard  crab 
ready  to  act  as  a  defender  of  the  soft-shelled  one. 
During  this  defenceless  condition  the  animal  makes 
its  growth,  the  shell  gradually  hardens,  and  it 
comes  out  a  uew  edition,  "enlarged  and  corrected." 
It  is  in  their  soft-shelled  condition  that  the  crabs 
possess  their  greatest  value,  and  the  trade  in  them 
in  the  season  is  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
softer  the  crab,  the  more  valuable  it  is ;  in  a  few- 


Fig.  ".—UNDER  SIDE  OF  EDIBLE  CRAB. 

days  after  shedding,  the  skin  becomes  tough,  and 
it  is  known  as  a  "  leather-back."  In  the  New 
York  market  soft-shelled  crabs  seldom  sell  for  less 
than  one  dollar  a  dozen,  and  often  higher.  Like 
the  others,  they  are  always  cooked  alive.  The  crab 
is  first  dipped  In  beaten  egg,  then  covered  with 
powdered  cracker,  after  which  it  is  put,  with  all 
the  cracker  that  will  adhere,  into  au  abundance  of 
hot  fat.  The  crab  dies  instantly,  and  is  cooked  un- 
til the  cracker  becomes  of  a  good  brown.  Good 
cither  hot  or  cold.  In  this  state  all  of  the  animal  is 
eaten,  except  some  tough  portions  about  the  mouth. 
Several  other  species  of  crab  are  found  along  our 
coast;  these  are  very  interesting  to  the  naturalist, 
but  few  of  them  are  of  value  as  food.  A  kind 
called  the  "stone  crab"  is  often  caught  in  the  nets 
of  the  fishermen  in  winter,  and  kept  in  a  "ear" 
until  it  sheds  ils  shell,  when  it  is  eaten.  A  very 
small  erab  is  found  as  a  guest  of  the  oyster,  en- 
closed within  its  shells.  Tbe,e  erab.,  are  about  the 
size  of  large  spiders,  and  resemble  them  somewhat. 
Theoystermen  save  I  hem  and  sell  them  to  those  who 
are  loud  of  them  stewed  like  oysters  and  eaten  entire. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT   HATTEE. 

1  have  just  been  bottling  the  ginger  beer  that  I 
made  yesterday.  We  are  all  fond  of  it  and  find  it 
very  refreshing  this  sultry  weather.  It  is  made  as 
follows  :  Pour  into  a  vessel  upon  the  lire  2  gallons 
of  spring  water.  While  it  is  coming  to  a  boil,  mix 
well  together  2  lbs.  of  white  sugar,  2  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger,  2  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  the 
grated  rind  of  one  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons. 
As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  stir  in  the  mixture,  and 
let  it  simmer  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
Set  to  cool  in  a  large  crock,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
spread  a  small  piece  of  bread  with  a  little  good 
yeast,  and  place  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  beer. 
Bottle  the  next  day,  securing  the  cork  firmly.  Only 
good  strong  bottles  should  be  used.  This  is  rather 
an  extravagant  luxury  for  a  large  family,  and  sonic- 
times  I  reduce  the  expeuse  by  using  less  sugar,  and 
a  little  cream  of  tartar,  but  my  reputation  for  mak- 
iug  excellent  ginger  beer  suffers   iu  consequence. 

My  plums  look  delicious,  certainly.  I  pride  my- 
self ou  my  plum  preserve.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  unbroken  luscious  fruit  so  tempt- 
ingly surrounded  by  its  natural  juice,  as  I  make  it, 
and  the  brown,  burut  looking  mass  of  jam  I  some- 
times find  at  the  tables  of  some  of  my  friends.  The 
large  blue  plum  and  greengages  I  generally  bottle. 
Damsons,  when  done  up  lb.  for  lb.,  will  keep  per- 
fectly iu  crocks  or  jars,  and  as  they  require  nearly 
or  quite  that  amount  of  sugar  to  make  them  palat- 
able, I  prefer  to  do  them  up  in  this  way,  as  I  can 
always  find  plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  fill 
all  the  self-sealing  bottles  I  have.  My  method, 
however,  of  extracting  the  juice  is  the  same  iu  all 
cases.  Procure  a  jar  or  crock  that  will  go  into  the 
oven.  Proportion  the  sugar  to  be  used,  wipe  and 
stem  the  fruit.  Place  a  layer  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  sprinkle  well  with  some  of  the  sugar, 
another  layer  of  plums  and  sugar,  until  the  crock  is 
full.  Cover  and  place  in  a  moderately  heated  oven, 
allowing  them  to  remain  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
It  will  do  uo  harm  to  take  the  jar  out  occasionally, 
if  the  oven  is  ueeded  or  should  be  too  hot.  I  usu- 
ally put  mine  in  about  tea  time,  and  by  the  next 
day  they  are  ready  for  the  final  doing  up.  Sepa- 
rate juice  aud  plums  by  a  colander,  put  the  juice 
into  a  brass  or  porcelain  kettle,  (ou  no  account  use 
a  tin  or  iron,  as  the  color  will  be  spoiled),  adding 
the  sugar  not  used  the  evening  before,  and  place 
upon  the  stove.  If  I  am  using  the  blue  plum  or 
greengage,  as  soon  as  the  syrup  has  well  boiled  I 
put  in  the  fruit,  aud  when  it  boils  perfectly,  bottle 
and  immediately  put  ou  the  lid  securely.  With 
damsons  the  syrup  should  be  simmered  and  skim- 
med until  no  more  scum  will  rise;  then  the  fruit 
should  be  added,  aud  the  whole  boiled  slowly 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  when  they  may  be 
poured  into  small  jars  or   crocks   as  convenient. 

Black  currant  jam  may  be  made  iu  this  way ;  this 
fruit  does  not  require  quite  so  much  sugar  however. 
The  jam  is  exeelleut  for  colds,  aud  some  persons 
are   fond  of  it  in  tarts  or  as  a  table  sweetmeat. 

We  use  so  much  sponge  and  rich  cake  that  for 
some  time  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  must  adopt 
a  cheaper  kind  for  every  day  use,  both  because  eggs 
aud  butter  are  so  dear,  and  because  I  think  that 
a  plainer  kind  would  be  far  healthier  for  us,  the 
children  especially.  Last  baking  day  I  tried  the 
experiment,  and  made  a  very  palatable  cake  from 
the  cheapest  materials.  Even  Edward,  who  is 
rather  fastidious,  ate  some  of  it,  and  when  asked 
for  an  opinion,  said  it  would  do.  Place  two  tea- 
cups of  biown  sugar  in  the  cake  bowl,  with  one 
teacup  of  lard  and  a  half  teacup  of  can-away  seeds. 
Alter  mixing  to  a  foam,  add  two  teacups  of  sour 
milk,  and  6tir  well  again  ;  sift  with  the  flour  1 
tablcspoonful  of  baking  powder;  about  i  teacups 
of  flour  may  be  needed,  perhaps  5.  When  the  flour 
is  well  blended  in,  add  1  tcaspoonfnl  of  soda  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Bake  iu  a  well- 
larded  tin  for  at  least  an  hour  iu  a  moderate  oven. 

The  peach  season  will  soon  be  at  its  hight,  and  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  enjoy  the  preserving  and 
pickling  processes  very  much.  I  always  do.  An 
excellent  housekesper,  and  one  -who  has  always 
been  read;  to  adopt  any  seasonable  expedient  for 
savins  time  or  labor  in  the  household,  gave  me  the 
following  recipe  for  skinning-  peaches.  I  can  assure 
you,  that  if  the  directions  are  followed  you  will  be 
able  to  remove  the  skins  of  your  peaches  pleasantly 
and  expeditiously.  Place  in  an  iron  keltic  two 
quarts  of  good,  sweet,  fresh,  wood  ashes  (not  coal 
ashes)  cover  with  four  quarts  of  soft  water,  and  let 
it  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Put  in  a  dozen  or  so  of 
peaches  and  keep  the  pot  boiling;  count  20  mod- 
erately and  take  out  the  peaches,  throwing  them 
immediately  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Take  one 
in  your  hand  and  with  the  thumb  gently  remove 
the  skin.  It  will  slip  off  almost  without  this  aid, 
leaving  a  round,  beautiful  ball  in  your  hand;  pass 
this  to  another  pail  of  water,  from  which  they  may 
be  halved,  stoned,  or  quartered,  as  desired.  If  tlie 
lye  fails  to  effect  the  skin,  the  ashes  are  not  good, 
or  it  is  not  strong  enough,  and  more  ashes  should 
be  added.  Remember  that  wood  ashes  only  should 
be  used.  The  peaches  should  on  uo  accouut  re- 
main in  the  boiling  lye  long  enough  to  cook  them 
ever  so  slightly.  The  business  of  bottling  peach- 
es is  60  simple  that  I  hesitate  to  give  directions, 
yet  I  can  but  remember  that  many  housekeepers 
signally  and  positively  fail  to  have  their  fruit  keep. 
I  have  bottled  peaches  for  the  last  seven  years, 
some  with  and  some  without  sugar,  and  never  in 
that  time  have  had  a  single  bottle  to  ferment,  mold 
on  the  top,  or  turn  musty.  A  bottle  or  two  of 
strawberries  may  have  molded — occasionally  some 
of  them  have  turned  watery — and  at  one  time  six 
bottles  of  blackberries  fermented,  and  of  course 
popped,  but  peaches  have  always  been  an  invaria- 
ble success  with  me.  The  secret  of  bottling  fruit 
successfully  is  not  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  used, 
not  the  absence  of  water,  or  in  the  length  of  time 
boiled, — all  of  which  were  actual  requirements  in 
the  old-fashioned  manner  of  preserving, — bnt  the 
secret  lies  in  there  being  no  germ  of  fermentation 
left  lindestroyed  inutile  fruit  itself  and  in  the  actual 
expulsion  and  exclusion  of  the  air.  Boiling  the 
fruit  expands  it,  and  to  make  room  for  the  expan- 
sion the  air  must  be  expelled,  and  hermetically 
■alii:--  the  bottle  while  the  contents  are  in  this 
heated  and  expanded  state  precludes  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  air  again  entering  while  tbe  bottle  and 
fruit  arc  cooling. — res,  you  say,  that  may  be  logi- 
cal, but  I  fail  to  see  through  your  explanation. 
Well,  then,  nevermind  the  science,  but  accept  the 
recipe.  When  a  quantity  of  peaches  arc  ready, 
prepare  your  buttles  by  putting  them  into  warm 
wateis  to  season  them.  Place  upon  the  stove  in  a 
clean  porcelain  or  brass  kettle,  two  quarts  of  water 
and  perhaps  a  pound  of  white  sugar,  or  sweeten  to 
any  extent  desired.  When  boiling,  put  in  a  quantity 
of  peaches  either  whole  or  in  halves,  and  the  mo- 
mentthev  boil  positively  all  throughout,  with  a  fork 
take  out  a  peach  at  a  time  and  fill  one  bottle,  being- 
careful  not  to  crush  or  bruise  them;  then  Willi  a 
hot  teacup  fill. up  to  the  brim  of  the  bottle  with 
some  of  the  boiling  syrup,  and  seal  immediately. 
T  generally  place  each  bottle  on  a  tin  plate  by  the 
side  of  the  kettle  and  allow  it  to  stand  there  until 
tilled  and  sealed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  put  into 
the  kettle  as  nearly  as  possible  a  quantity  of  fruit 
proportionate  to  one  or  two  or  three  bottles,  as  it  is 
desirable  not  to  renew  the  kettle  while  any  fruit 
remains  in  the  syrup,  as  they  will  boil  too  much 
and  the  syrup  will  not  be  clear.  If  one  or  two 
should  be  leftover,  remove  toa  dish  each  time,  and 
when  the  others  are  done,  place  these  in  the  kettle, 
give  them  a  boil  up,  and  bottle  by  themselves  or 
have  them  for  tea.  As  the  syrup  is  exhausted  in 
the  kettle  add  more  water  and  sugar.  I  always  en 
deavor  to  have  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  and  using  this  I  do  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  the  syrup  to  bail.  Fourteen  ordinary 
sized  peaches  halved  will  be  sufficient  for  a  quart 
bottle,  and  ten  where  the  stones  are  not  removed. 


Indian  Baked  Pudding. — Mrs.  H., 
Ten-e  Haute,  Ind.  This  institution  of  Yankee  land  is 
prepared  by  boiling  a  quart  of  milk  aud  stirring  in  slowly 


a  large  teaeupful  of  meal.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  one  of  butter,  and  spice  to  taste.  It  is  very 
much  improved  for  some  tastes  by  slicing  up  five  or  six 
apples.  Bake  two  hours  or  longer.  It  was  customary  to 
bake  it  all  night  with  the  brown  bread  in  a  brick  oven. 

Fly-Time. 

Next  to  "dust,"  flies  are  probably  the  careful 
housekeeper's  greatest  annoyance.  Those  we  have 
must  be  direct  descendants  of  those  of  Egypt,  for 
they  arc  great  plagues.  The  common  house-fly 
breeds  in  manure,  and  is  different  from  tbe  one 
which  deposits  ils  eggs  in  meat.  At  the  close  of 
the  warm  season  enough  conceal  themselves  in 
cracks  and  crannies  to  continue  the  race.  We  are 
sometimes  asked  how  to  destroy  them.  Unless 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  house,  there  is  but  little 
use  in  attempting  to  destroy  them.  It  l»  an  old 
saying  "  For  every  one  killed  a  dozen  will  come  to 
his  funeral.''  Most  of  the  destructive  agents  de- 
pend upon  their  attractiveness,  and  arc  quite  sure 
to  draw  as  many  as  they  kill.  Leaving  out  of  ques- 
tion the  various  traps,  home-made  and  otherwise, 
we  notice  some  of  the  other  fly  destroyers  in  use. 
An  article  is  sold  at  the  drug  stores  and  elsewhere 
under  the  name  of  Cobalt  and  Fly  powder.  This 
is  mixed  with  sweetened  water  and  set  about  in 
plates.  It  will  kill  flies— and  human  beings  also. 
Don't  touch  il.  There  is  no  Cobalt  about  it;  it  is 
only  crude  metallic  arsenic  ground  to  powder,  and 
is  a  deadly  poison.  There  have  been  lives  enough 
lo^t  already  through  the  use  of  this  dangerous  stuff 
sold  under  a  false  name.  An  infusion  of  quassia 
wood,  sweetened,  will  kill  flies,  if  they  cat  it.  This 
is  harmless.  We  believe  that  some  of  the  "fly- 
papers" are  prepared  with  this.  Ill  New  York, 
and  we  suppose  in  other  large  cities,  the  regular 
bug  and  rat  destroyers  sell  what  they  call  "  Catch 
'em  Alive,  Oh  !"  This  is  sheets  of  paper  smeared 
with  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  some  fatty  matter,  to 
make  a  sticky  coating  much  like  a  freshly  var- 
nished surface.  If  a  fly  alights  upon  this  he  is 
held  fast  by  his  feet  and  struggles  until  death 
comes  to  his  relief.  There  are  other  fly-destroying 
devices,  but  these  will  do  as  examples,  as  we  do 
not  believe  in  any  of  them.  The  only  way  to  man- 
age with  flies  is  to  keep  them  out.  All  rooms 
when  not  in  use  should  be  kept  perfectly  dark  in 
fly-time,  and  those  in  constant  use  be  provided 
witli  screens  to  both  windows  and  doors.  These 
are  frames  upon  whieli  is  stretched  wire  cloth,  or 
the  less  expensive  mosquito  netting.  This,  is  no 
little  trouble,  and  freedom  from  flics  is  obtained 
at  considerable  sacrifice  of  one's  own  freedom  of 
motion.  To  us  there  is  a  sense  of  confinement  in 
rooms  provided  with  screens  like  these,  and  we  pre- 
fer open  windows  and  free  air,  even  if  we  must 
have  the  flies  along  with  them.  The  number  of 
flies  n  ill  be  much  lessened  if  great  care  be  taken  to 
keep  all  sweets  and  everything  attractive  to  them 
carefully  covered  up  and  out  of  their  reach. 
Wherever  there  is  anything  out  of  doors  that  at- 
tracts Hies,  it  is  as  good  as  a  warning  from  the 
Sanitary   Inspector    that    it  should   be   removed. 


The    Cooking    of   Vegetables. 

It  is  astonishing,  nay  lamentable,  to  observe  how 
little  variety  in  the  way  of  vegetables  is  enjoyed 
by  farmers'  families.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  A.  W.,  who  is  determined  to 
have  a  greater  variety  in  her  "garden  patch.''  She 
finds  upon  looking  over  our  garden  hints  that  there 
are  many  things  that  she  knew  nothing  about. 
Among  these  are  cauliflower,  egg  plant,  salsify, 
spinach,  okra,  martynia,  etc.  The  writer  need  not 
ask  us  "not  to  smile  at  her  ignorance,"  for  there 
are  thousands  all  over  the  country  who  never  even 
saw  these  things,  much  less  have  them  as  a  part  of 
their  daily  food.  Tbe  Agriculturist  has  for  years 
been  striving  to  make  the  farmer's  home  more 
pleasant,  and  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  this  is  to 
advocate  a  greater  variety  of  wholesome  food.  Our 
correspondent  complains  that,  while  she  can  learn 
from  our  pages  where  to  get  the  seeds  aud  how  to 
cultivate  the  plants,  she  has  no  instructions  how  to 


prepare  them  for  the  table.  Perhaps  we  have  said 
less  about  cooking  vegetables  than  we  ought,  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  have  our  household  friends 
indicate  the  kind  of  information  they  want.  It 
will  be  impracticable  to  dispose  of  our  corre- 
spondent's list  in  a  single  article,  so  we  will  begin 
with  the  simplest — and  we  had  almost  said  the  best — 

The  Cauliflower — and  what  is  said  about  this 
applies  to  broccoli,  which  is  much  like  it,  but  a 
hardier  plant,  in  which  the  "  head,"  or  eatable  por- 
tion, is  green  or  purplish,  instead  of  white.  Some 
boil  flic  cauliflower  whole,  but  we  prefer  to  divide 
it  into  several  pieces,  as  it  cooks  more  evenly,  and 
also  allows  one  to  ascertain  if  any  insect  or  slug 
has  secreted  itself  within.  Wash  the  head,  and 
put  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  that  has  been 
slightly  salted,  and  let  it  boil  until  the  stem  end 
becomes  soft.  Remove  with  a  skimmer,  as  it  is  too 
tender  to  take  up  with  a  fork,  place  upon  a  dish, 
aud  pour  over  a  dressing  of  drawn  butter — the 
simple  sauce  made  with  butter,  flour,  and  water, 
— and  that's  all  there  is  of  it,  except  to  serve  it.  It 
is  no  more  trouble  than  cabbage,  but  vastly  more 
delicate  to  the  taste  and  digestible  in  the  stomach. 
Many  eat  it  just  as  served,  with  the  butter  dressing, 
while  others  prefer  to  use  vinegar,  as  with  cab- 
bage.     To   spoil   cauliflower,    boil   it  with   meat. 

Spinach. — We  gave  directions  a  few  years  ago, 
and  briefly  repeat.  One  way  is  to  put  it  into  water 
(boiling,  of  course),  cook  until  done,  take  up, 
drain,  and  serve.  In  short,  treat  it  like  any  other 
"greens."  An  improvement  on  this  is  to  take  up 
the  spinach  when  done,  chop  it,  and  warm  it 
with  a  plenty  of  butter,  and  serve.  To  have 
spinach  at  its  best,  it  should  lie  cooked  in  a  very 
little  water.  Wash,  and  place  in  a  saucepan  with 
only  the  water  that  adheres  to  the  leaves,  add  a 
lump  of  butter,  and  stew  gently,  witli  the  pan  close- 
ly covered,  until  tender.  Take  out,  chop  line,  and 
return  to  the  saucepan  with  more  butter — no  mat- 
ter how  much,  hardly,  for  spinach  will  allow  of  the 
use  of  a  large  quantity,  if  one  has  it  to  spare. 
Seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  may  lie  added — some 
use  nutmeg — heat  up  again,  and  serve.  It  is  very 
common  to  garnish  or  ornament  the  dish  with 
slices  of  cold  boiled  eggs.  Oilier  of  the  less  known 
vegetables  will  be  treated  of  at  another  time. 


Recipes  for  Dyeing  Carpet  Warp. 

Miss  "E.,"  Eric  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  following 
recipes  for  dyeing  carpet  warp,  which  she  says  have 
been  well  tested.  From  what  we  know  of  dyeing, 
the  directions  seem  practical.  It  should  be  home 
in  mind  that  the  material  when  wet.  always  looks 
darker  than  it  will  when  dry,  and  in  order  to  judge 
whether  the  desired  shade  is  obtained,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wring  out  a  small  portion  emits  dry  before 
deciding  that  the  shade  is  deep  enough.  After  the 
material  is  dried,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in 
an  abundance  of  soft  water  until  no  more  color  is 
imparted  to  the  water. 

iSreeii. — For  three  pounds  of  warp,  take  one 
pound  of  fustic,  one  half  pound  of  logwood  chips, 
a  piece  of  blue  vitriol  the  size  ol  a  hickory  nut,  and 
three  pails  of  water;   boil  one  hour. 

Purple.— For  fifteen  pounds  of  warp  take  four 
pounds  logwood  chips ;  boil  them  in  two  pails  of 
water.  Dissolve  one  pound  alum  in  a  pail  of  hot 
water;  pour  the  alum  water  to  that  containing  the 
logwood,  and  boil  your  cotton  in  it  one  hour. 

Yellow. — For  five  pounds  of  cotton,  dissolve 
eight  oz.  sugar  of  lead  in  four  qts.  id'  warm  water, 
and  dissolve  five  oz.  bichromate  of  potash  in  three 
qts.  of  warm  water.  Put  the  cotton  in  the  lead 
water  first,  wring  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  bichro- 
mate of  potash  water  ;  continue  until  you  have  the 
shade  you  wish. 

Pink. — For  five  pounds  of  cotton,  take  two 
pounds  of  Nicauragua  or  Red  wood,  four  of  solu- 
tion of  tin;  boil  the  wood  an  hour  in  six  qts.  of 
water.  Pour  the  dye  into  a  tub  and  add  the  solution 
of  tin,  put  in  your  cotton,  let  it  stand  five  minutes, 
and  you  will  have  a  nice  color.  | The  solution  of 
tin  may  be  had  of  the  druggists  under  the  name  of 
the  chloride  or  muriate  of  tiu. — Eds.  ) 
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75  &  (Hubs'  (BOILUMM^o 

Our  Werw  Policemen. 

tsol       a    "Tom 

Thumb,"  bul  Hi  i1  rl  ;;i:'  '•  ""'■    '    '"' ''''"' 

dressed  in  a  neat   uniform  of  gray  and 

itu  rcathera  in  his  cap,  and  armed  with  a 

thing  like  a  pair  of  nip- 

',  they  seize  maunrad  :rs,  and  they  seldom 

rail  to  make  a  captnre  wh    i  tve  chase.    Oar 

:.    ted  with  hordes 

iced  the  public  ornaments, 

Hi  their  vile  practices,  and  made 

.  a  an   intolerable  nuisance.    Scar  :ely  o  tr r 

tirnh  was  lefl  uninjured,  the  walks  were  disfigured,  and 
in   their  vicinltj  -     lom  escaped  being   ponnced 
upon  by  one  or  more  i>f  the  uncleanly  trii>i\    Many  plans 
were  tried  to  repel  and  destroy  them.    Cunning  traps 
were  -  i  to  catch  them;    poisonous  mixtures  were  pre- 
m    i  to  mix  with  their  food,  and  rewards  were  given  for 
their  capture  j   slill   they  seemed  to  thrive  and  increase, 
some  one  suggested  that  a  family  named  Spar- 
row lived  in  England,  noted  for  their  encccss  in  dealing 
enstomers,  and  some  of  them  were  in- 
i  emigrate  here  and  practice  their  profession. 
Their  success  is  most  gratifying.    Those  pests,  the  Mil- 
oker-worms,  Caterpillars,  Pleasure  worm?. 
etc.,  as  thes  i  thieves  were  named,  are  rapidly  disappcar- 
ing,  and  the  new  policemen  are  petted  by  every  body. 
CommotUoos  houses  have  bc<  n  put  up  for  them,  the  chil- 
dren divide  their  bread  and  cake  with  these  friends,  and 
by  the  helpof  these  and  other  benefactors  there  is  a 
prospect  thai  the'shadc  trees  of  our  cities  will  hereafter 
be  ornaments  instead  of  not  ,a>:r!<  -.    New  the  nest  time 
you  go  out  to  try  your  skill  as  a  marksman,  please  don't 
murder  any  of  our  friends  who  are  trying  their  hand  at 

thief  oatchiug  in  your  n<  i  diborh 1.     Otherwise,  may 

the  whole  brood  of  unclean  and  rapacious  insects  and 
vermin  torment  you  l>y  day  and  haunt  you  by  night,  until 
you  are  reclaimed  from  thoughtlessness  and  ingratitude. 


a.  Livine— HI. 


try  Torrn  weight,  sir? 

The  man  Willi  the  weighing  machine  is  well  known  in 

the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  some  other  large 

cities,    He*  may  he  found  wherever  a  large  number  of 

people  gather,  especially  on  any  holiday  occasion,    fiis 

ually  a  frame  of  three  upright  poles,  with 

a  spring  balance  hung  from  the  lop,  and  a  chair  swung 

from  the  balance,  for  the  convenience  of  customers.    It 

tig  to  notice  that   in  most  cases   peopleweigh 

:       Lhanwhen  standing  on  Fair- 

' I "n     |  '  mi;!" I  ih  ■  CBtabltBh- 

:  of  human  nature.    MobI  p  irsons 
i  wolgh  well,  in  body  as  will  as  character;    We 
■i'i  pulldown  twohnndred  pounds  on  the 
i  oil  with  an  air  that  said,  "There's  a  feat 
I."    Thin  men  looked  pleased  when  their  weight 
"  ftl  Ave  to  ten  pounds  more  than  they  expected. 
Thus  til  idupon  the  vanity  of  his  custom- 

pleased  with  themselves,    in 
this,  as  in  many  other  we  i  living,  curiosity 

i-  principally  appealed  to,  and  there  is  enough  of  it  in 

ever]  large aunity  to  enable  those  who  gratify  it  to 

"turn    a   penny"  often,  and  thus    gain  a  livelihood. 

Sow  Insect. —  "Mother,"  exclaimed  an 
from  hoarding  school, 
"  mother,  here  is  a  grammatical  error  in  the  Bible  I" 
"Law  sal,'-:"  replied  theold  lady,  adjusting  her  spec- 
tacles, "  Kill  it :  kill  it  right  oil',  for  1  do  believe  it's  the 
pesky  thing  that's  been  catiu'  up  all  the  bookmarks." 


Curiosities  sit  the  Museum. 

Among  the  curiosities  exhibited  at  Barnum's  Museum 
before  its  destruction  by  fire  were  many  things  which  a 
casual  observer  would  not  be  likely  to  notice.  Our  artist 
has  sketched  a  few  of  these  for  the  amusement  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  eyes  sharp  enough  to  see  what  can 
be  found  by  looking  carefully.  If  the  curious  figure  be- 
hind the  visitor  in  the  picture  could  have  been  kept  there, 
its  exhibition  might  have  made  a  fortune  for  Barnum, 

Pleasant  Recollections. 

"Uncle  Jim"  writes  to  the  American.  Agriculturist: 
11 1  am  yet  a  young  man,  and  it  seems  but  yesterday  when 
I  was  raising  my  little  crop.  I  well  remember  how 
father  and  mother  were  imitated  in  the  cultivation,  gath- 
ering, and  marketing  of  the  same,  and  what  an  interest 
they  took  in  advising  me  so  as  to  prevent  a  failure. 
Then  they  pointed  out  a  .place  where  I  could  loan  my 
money  to  a  good  reliable  man,  and  receive  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  A  uote  was  given,  and 
how  carefully  it  was  stored  away' among  my  treasures! 
At  the  appointed  time  I  received  all  the  principal  and  the 
interest,  and  at  the  suggestion  made  by  mother  I  bought 
a  young  colt.  That  colt  was  well  cared  for,  and  when 
grown,  what  a  handsome  price  it  brought  1  Oh,  I  was 
rich  enough  !  'But  no,'  said  father,  'if  you  buy  a  lot,' 
Bhowing  where  it  was,  'some  day  yon  can  put  a  house 
on  it,  and  then  you  will  have  a  home  of  your  own.'  New 
aspirations  flitted  o'er  my  mind  ;  the  lot  was  purchased, 
and  strange  to  say,  since  I  began  this  epistle,  a  little 
boy  entered  and  paid  me  a  month's  rent,  an  income  on 
this  same  investment.  And  now,  upon  the  same  farm,  I 
too  am  raising  a  boy  who  is  receiving  encouragement  in 
a  like  manner,  and  to  see  how  be  is  striving  to  outstrip 
me  repays  me  for  all  my  trouble.  A  finer  house,  a  finer 
lot,  are  his  aspirations,  and  the  chances  are  for  his  suc- 
cess. This  little  boy,  who  is  twelve  years  old,  has  attended 
to  his  horse,  and  helped  milk  three  cows,  and  carried  one 
gallon  of  milk  one  half  mile  distant  each  day,  besides  at- 
tending school  and  receiving  the  highest  percentage  for 
good  scholarship.  Farm  life  for  him  will  be  among  the 
cherished  memories.  Two  more  subscribers  to  the  list 
previously  sent  you  are  monitors  of  his  perseverance." 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in 
the  July  number,  page  265.  No.  810.  Metagram.— Zone, 
Bone, Tone, None.... No. 311.  Illustrated  Bel  -Quota- 
tion from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.— 2  P  P.  in  ce  apples  in 
human  gnat  ewer  rein  s  elf  love  two  urge,  t  sun  toe 
rest  rain  :  or.  Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  ;  solf- 
love  tourge,  and  reason  to  restrain...  No.  312.  Mathe- 
S99,834-t-farms  of  300  ai  res  each. 
Xo.  818.  Conundrum.— She  has  a  tail  : 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers  to  puzzles  pre- 
viously published.  Eva  Gray,  Henry  A.  Drnry,  Levi 
Capp,  Aaron  B.  Leach,  Stanhope  E.  Leach,  3.  West 
Homer,  Marias  Heighten,  James  A.  Baxter,  K.  Hervard 
Millar,  N.  E.  Melielc.  Charlie  Weber,  J.  F.  Webber, 
Clara  T.  Shannon,  Addic  A.  Iladley,  E.  P.  Washburn,  J. 
A.  Littell.  Sallio  J.  Work,  A.  P.  Henry.  Thos.  C.  Hughes, 
"('.  I,,  li.r  11.  Elliott,  W.  Shelly,  Sarah  Emma  Horton. 

:>'cw  Puzzles  So    bo   Ansvrered. 

No.  ::|  mi  in    a 

"  word  net,"  that  is,  a  word  enclosing  others  nice  a  net.) 
My  home  is  a  eold.  damp,  uninviting  place.  Winn  taken 
from  it,  I  repay  the  service  with  cheerfulness  and  com- 


fort, and  I  have  added  to  the  fortunes  of  many.  I  con- 
tain 1st,  the  name  of  one  of  my  greatest,  friends.  2d, 
Half  of  a  beautiful  bird.  3d.  Everybody's  favorite.  4th. 
The  head  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  5th.  An  engineer's 
and  lady's  assistant.  Cth.  Something  often  put  on  a 
drum,  on  a  shoe,  also  found  in  barrels.  What  is  the  word  ? 
No,     815.     Mathematical 

pr,,],],,,>—l  have  a  lot  of 
ground  100  feet  long  and  80 
feet  wide.  I  wish  to  make  a 
ditch  inside  of  the  boundary 
of  said  lot.  sothatthe  ground 
taken  out  of  the  ditch  may 
raise  the  balance  of  the  sur- 
face of  lot  one  foot  higher. 
The  breadth  and  depth  of 
ditch  are  to  be  made  equal ; 
what  ought  they  to  be  ? 
No.  31(1.  Picture  Puatle.— 
Whydoesthis  picture  repre- 
sent the  ofliee  of  the  Pope  1 
No.  31V.  Jletagram.— A  word  of  four  letters  feeds  mil- 
lions of  human  beings.  Change  the  first  letter  and  it 
warms  millions.  Change  the  first  letter  again  and  you 
have  a  wonderful  performance.  Another  change  gives  a 
place  to  rest.    What  are  the  words  of  the  metagram  ? 


No.    319.     Puzzle   Picture— Whnt   common    mo 
punishment  is  represented  in  tie:  above  picture  J 

No.  3-20.  French  Puzzle.- TIow  do  these  two  letters,  J  a, 
very  well  describe  the  feelings  of  a  hungry  person  ? 
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Anecdote  of  General  Jackson. 

A  widow,  who  resided  in  Washington  daring  Jacks* 
administration,  related  the  following  incident  loan 
quaintance  of  the  writer's.  "I  never  ki#w,"  she  beg 
"  what  it  was  to  have  a 
care  or  a  worry  about  the 
future  while  my  husband 
lived;  but  he  died  sud- 
denly, leaving  me  poor, 
with  several  small  chil- 
dren. I  tried  taking 
boarders.  Now  and  then 
n  debtor  would  take 
French  leave,  and  forget 
in  his  hurry  to  ask  for 
his  little  bill,  and  thus 
deprive  me  of  the  prof- 
its of  a  whole  year's  la- 
bor. One  inmate,  how- 
ever, a  very  stylish  clerk 
in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments, was  kind  enough 
to  stay  until  he  owed 
me  more  than  fiy^  hun- 
dred dollars.  lie  wore 
the  finest  of  broadcloth, 
and  the  most  expensive 
jewelry,  and  patronized 
me  in  such  a  grand  way 
that  I  rarely  had  the 
courage  to  dun  him.  At 
last,  the  grocer  nearly 
drove  me  distracted 
about  the  bill  I  was  ow- 
ing him,  and  1  went  in 
desperation  to  Mr.Jones. 

*  Now,  really,  Mrs. ,' 

he  said,  calmly  looking 
down  upon  me  with  se- 
rene pity,  'you  ought  to 
know  that  this  isn't  the 
way  to  treat  a  gentleman 
of  my  standing;  I — aw 
— fear  I  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving 
if  I  am  to  be  annoyed 
about  that  paltry  sum 
again.'  I  suppose  I  was 
a  fool,  but  I  dared  not 
answer  him,  and  with- 
drew, looking  as  guilty 
as  if  he  had  dunned  me. 
Now,  Jones  often  boast 
ed  at  table  of  his  in- 
timacy with  the  Presi- 
dent. He  condescended 
to  speak  highly  of  him 
as  a  grand  old  hero,  on 
cordial  terms  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Jones.  In 
my  distress  I  actually 
put  on  my  bonnet  and 
went  to  ask  Jackson  to 
assist  me.  I  met  with 
many  rebuffs  from  por- 
ters and  servants,  hut 
my  courage  never  failed 
me,  until,  to  my  dismay, 

I  found  myself  in  the 
very  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United 
States;  then  my  affairs 
looked  small  enough.  1 
felt  as  if  I  could  crawl 
through  the  keyhole  ea- 
sier than  do  such  an  er- 
rand, with  that  keen  look  from  under  Mr.  Jackson's  brows 
upon  me.  He  saw  my  embarrassment  and — I  don't  know 
how— soon  had  me  telling  all  my  troubles  to  him  as  if  he 
had  been  my  own  son.    '  Dear  me  I'  I  exclaimed  at  last, 

I I  don't  know  how  I  dared  come  to  you,  but  Jones  pro- 
fessed to  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with Tonr Excellency.1 
1  Ah!' he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye;  'then  I  think 
I  must  send  him  my  autograph.  He  will  value  that  V 
and  sitting  down  to  his  desk  he  wrote  a  few  scathing 
lines  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Joins,  who  wore  fine  clothes  at  a 
poor  widow's  expense,  and  commanded  him  to  pay  me 
at  once,  or  resign  his  clerkship,  by  command  of— Andrew 
Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  His 
autograph, indeed!  Why.  that  Andrew  Jackson  crossed 
the  entire  sheet  in  letters  as  big  and  black  as  a  thunder- 
cloud. When  I  went  in  to  pour  the  tea  that  night .  T  gave 
Mr.  Jones  the  note,  saying,  'I  called  on  the  President 
to-day.  ahfl  he  Bent  you  this.1  '  You  v*  as  if  I  had  been 
the  puppy  under  his  feet.  Then  in  his  grand  way—4  Que 
of  his  little  notes  on  business,  probacy."  But  yon  should 
have  seen  his  face  before  he  got  to  that  autograph  :  he 


tried  to  look  proud  and  indifferent,  he  tried  to  eat  his 
supper,  but  I  pitied  him.  He  stopped  after  supper,  laid 
down  what  money  he  had,  humbly  begged  my  pardon, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  brought  me  the  whole  sum.  After 
that,  all  went  well  with  me.    You  see,  I  had  these  words 
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always  in  my  mind— 'Come  to  me  again,  Mrs.—;  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  shall  always  find  in  me  a  friend.*  I 
can  assure  yon  that  I  prized  those  parting  words  more, 

perhaps,  than  Jones    did   the   President's   autograph" 

Don't  ITakc  tlio  Baby. 

We  hope  every  little  girl  large  enough  to  read  the 
Agriculturist,  or  to  understand  the  pictures,  has  a  doll  to 
care  for,  to  dress  and  undress,  to  feed,  and  soothe  to 
sleep,  to  watch  over  and  to  love.  She  will  learn  by  such 
pleasant  play  to  do  the  same  for  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  for  her  own  dear  children. 
It  seems  to  be  natural  to  pet  something  resembling  a 
child,  for  all  over  the  world  children  have  their  make-be- 
lieve babies.  The  little  Indian  girl  loves  her  "  papoose" 
made  of  bark  and  moss,  as  much  a-^  you  do  your  china  or 
was  doll  that  has  eyes  which  will  moi  u — when  you  pull 
the  wire.  This  show- that  there  is  something  in  the  soul 
whichis  not  satisfied  without  caring  for  the  helpless. 
This  feeling,  like  every  other,  will  grow  by  using  it.  and 


a  child  who  plays  affectionately  with  its  doll  is  cultiva- 
ting a  noble  faculty.  It  is  erne!  to  abuse  dolls.  They 
should  be  made  to  mind,  but  this  can  be  done  without 
whipping,  pinching,  or  pulling  their  ears  or  hair.  Ton 
will  smile,  perhaps,  at  the  idea  of  cruelty  to  something 
which  cannot  feel ;  but 
it  is  cruel  to  yourself  to 
indulge  in  cruel  feelings, 
and  try  to  hurt  anything 
unnecessarily.  Bad  feel- 
ings will  grow,  and  the 
child  who  begins  by 
beating  a  doll  will  be 
likely  to  end  by  practis- 
ing cruelty  to  her  baby. 

Filial  Lore  Ite- 
warded. 

Olaf  Bagcr  was  a  rich 
and  noble  merchant  of 
Denmark,  who  lent  im- 
mense sums  of  money  to 
his  king,  Frederick  the 
Second.  At  one  time 
when  the  king  was  pay- 
ing Bagcr  a  visit,  he 
praised  the  taste  and 
sweet  smell  of  some  pre- 
served apricots  brought 
upon  the  supper  table. 
"Wait  until  the  dessert,*' 
replied  Eager,  '■  I  will 
give  yon  some  incense 
that  will  please  yon  far 
better."  After  supper  a 
dish  was  brought  con- 
taining perfumed  cedar 
chips,  on  which  was  laid 
a  mass  of  papers,  which 
the  king  saw  was  the 
whole  of  the  bonds  he 
had  given  Bager  as  se- 
curity for  the  money  the 
latter  had  lent  the  king, 
and  which  the  king  had 
very  little  hope  of  pay- 
ing, the  amount  was  so 
large.  "Will  your  Maj- 
esty light  the  pile  ?  " 
said  Bagcr,  quietly.  The 
king  did  so.  and  saw  his 
enormous  debt  cancelled 
by  the  flames.  Bager 
was  so  rich  he  thought 
he  could  well  afford  in 
this  way  to  show  his  love 
for  bis  sovereign.  But 
in  after  years  misfor- 
tunes came,  and  Bager 
was  reduced  to  absolute 
want.  In  his  distress  he 
applied  to  his  children 
for  help.  They  could 
have  easily  kept  him  in 
comfort,  for  in  his  pros- 
perous days  he  had  es- 
tablished them  well  in 
business.  But  they  treat- 
ed him  badly,  and  were 
anxious  to  be  free  from 
him  as  an  unwelcome 
burden.  Bager  resolved 
to  secure  their  good  will 
again,  and  accordingly 
went  out  among  the 
merchants  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  filling  a  strong  box  which  he  had  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  enough,  as  he  supposed,  to  make  him 
comfortable.  He  then  let  it  be  known  that  he  should 
present  what  might  remain  in  the  box  at  his  death  to 
the  one  of  liis  children  who  should  treat  him  best.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  how  attentive  they  all  became :  he 
was  handsomely  supported,  and  each  one  strove  to  show 
him  the  greatest  kindness.  Finally,  he  ended  his  days 
in  peace.  Just  before  his  death  he  called  his  "dutiful" 
children  about  him.  and  declared  that  all  had  been  so 
kind,  he  could  not  decide  to  whom  to  leave  his  box,  and 
therefore  directed  that  its  contents  should  be  equally  di- 
vided among  them.  He  was  buried  with  much  display, 
and  immediately  after  the  funeral  the  bos  of  treasure 
was  opened,  and  found  to  be  full  of  common  eton&f  This 
was  certainly  a  proper  reward  for  their  selfish  kindness. 

Child's  Idea.— While  recently  crossing  the  ferry,  we 
heard  a  little  three-year-old  exclaim,  as  she  saw  a  sail- 
boat, "O  mamma!   there's  a  boat  with  a  bonnet  on  I" 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

OFFICE  OF  WlLKES'  SPir.IT,  ) 

Now  York,  Juno  11th,  ISM.    ) 
■Wilkes'  Spiiiit  of  tiik  Times  will  this  w 


original  title,  and  appear  i 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Its  pnblli.ition  was  originally  njade  under  this  title,  nearly 
dftj  years  ago,  nud  it  ran  under!  this  Uilc  for  about  thirty 
years,  acquiring  n  standard  position  and  great  prosperity. 
Its  title  was  then  changed  to  Hjsteb's  Spiimt,  in  compli- 
nient  to  the  able  mai  who  had  boen  its  founder.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Porter  lii  1858,  lis  name  was  changed  to 
Wilkes'  Spihit;  ami  noyv.nt'.or  ten  years  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  it  returns  to  its  jrlglnnl  title,  thus  uniting  the 
merit  and  authority  of  all  its  forms  of  being;,  ami  represent- 
ing the  sole  and  only  recognized  sporting  authority  of  lite 
Western  hemisphere.  It  Is  but  proper  to  add,  that  its  present 
editor  and  the  Incomparable  corps  of  writers  who  rue  now 
connected  with  It.  some  of  whom  have  been  attached  to  it 
for  years,  will  renialu,  as  heretofore,  associated  with  its  tor- 
tunes.  Geouoe  Wilkks, 

Editor  and  Proprietor  of  The  Spiiut  of  tiie  Times. 

P.  S.— TnE  Spieit  of  the  Times  Is  a  high-toned  gentle- 
man's weekly  newspaper,  devoted  to  Hunting,  Racing,  Out- 
door Sports,  Literature,  and  the  Stage.  Among  its  other 
features,  it  employe  a  distinguished  Veterinary  Professor, 
who  answers  all  questions  through  its  columns  In  regard  to 
sick  or  injured  horses  or  cattle,  and  sends  prescriptions 
Fbse  !  No  horse  owner  or  veterinary  student  should  be 
without  The  Spip.it.  Subscription,  J.5.00.  Single  copies  to 
be  had  at  all  the  news  stands. 


THE     BEST    AND    CHEAPEST 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINE    IN    TIIE    WORLD, 

THE  833  NOVELTY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


Agents,  luulc  and  female. 

S.  E.  II.  VAXDYKK,  General  Agent, 

G15  Broadway,  New  York. 

CJENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCHES. 
W        IX  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVEK  CASES  ONLY 
AND  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  PP.ICES. 
Silver  Hunting  Watches jis 

Gold  Hunting  Watehes.    is    Karat  rases ...   St) 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,   Ladies*  size 70 

Ertri/  Wnlch  tea  minted  bij  speeml  n  rlifn-.iie  front  (lie 
Amerintn  Wateh  Ciiiit)ittiii/.  We  will  semi  these  Watches 
by  Express  to  anv  place  with  lull  to  eolleet  on  deliverv.  anil 
Oirt  the  pun-hasvr  the  iiririleae  tn  open  the  pneknrje  and  ex- 
amine the.  iiitlth  before  pai/ino,  and  anv  watch  that  docs 
satisfaction    nlav  be  exchanged  or  the  ; 


cittiiirlst.   Address  in  full, 

HOWARD  &  CO., 
No.  G19  Broadivny,  New  York. 


co^m&'m 


Toilet  Soaps  I'1 


SEND  NOW 


ftEO.    A.    »E1TZ,     TIIE    -UnGAT 

**  SKED  WHEAT  GROWER,  Cn  USBlRsnuRon 

I'*., .-.ends  tree  a    Descriptive    List  ul    the   best    Sc..|    Wheals 
lu  the  world.    See  advertisement  page  LtuS-::uL' 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Fall  term  of  thirteen  weeks.  Sept,  ."..I.    $00  for  board  with 

■ouinmn   I'.ngllsh.     Uriel;  buddings,  sixteen  teachers.    Stu- 

leni-  piir-no  a  cour-c  of  (la  -;i"il,;-i  i.hc.   Eeleclic,  Cob 

ege-preparatory    or    Coiui.ierei.l     t-.udie..   ,„■    ,.  ,„    select 

peeial  studies.     I- or  loin  le.  ,. !„,;„  ,1  Sum- 

lary  lor  ladies  and  genliennh    :nl!n    ,-oS'.     1 1  - -indents  h.r 
\  ei  age  maturity,  enter 


VICE'S  ILLTJSTEATED 
CATALOGUE  OP  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS, 

AND  OTHER  HARDY  BULBS, 
FOR    THE    AUTUMN    OF    1868, 

Is  now  published,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  npply. 
Addresa  JAMES  VICK, 

Roch  ester,  N".  Y. 
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lid  for 


Little  Corporal 


l'ilii  POST  PAPER  for  Bov 
tv.-rpntilihtieil  ill  II113  country 
ItbedlteSby  ALFRED  I..  SEWELL,  ant 

""  "I/NTING" 

y.       By. 

Sample  ope  ten  cwnt 
CREDIT  INDUCEMENTS  ere  o-fcrcd  to  I 
who  wish  ta, 'obaclubs. 
(T>~.    Address,  ALFP.CD  1..  SLICK!  I.,  Pi.t.ll  >.:a, 

m- ^^- 


in  voun  norsic  oi:  factohv; 


We 


afford  to  pipe  your  house,  or  pay  for  your  fixtures, 
both.  :i!id  ]ii;ive  tlirm  !VS  yonr  property,  it  we  cnunot  put 
n  it::ic!iiin' ilutt  sluiH  in-  ]n'riL'i-i.lv  satistiu-tory  under  any 
d  cvtry  condition,     cirml.irs  :uiti  iuiorinalioi). 

UNION  GAS  CO.,  No.  H  Dey-st.,  .New  York. 


PLANCHETTE,  thi 
ful  little  automaton  that 

and  even  discloses  one's 
most  Intense  ex- 
and      mysiiivius 
o:is  and   innrvel- 
make  ^hinrherre 
expanse,  in  many 
L:.rce  profits  are 
selUnjr.      See    lull  ex 
lull     Instructions    foi 
■loniiiiii,  the  ponu 


Kofallinsoff  ; 
scriliera  can 

only  '>5  CI 
i  \-p'>surcs  ( 
Swindles,    in    prese 


•v!  the  wonder- 
■  tells  tort  lines'' 
ow  creating  the 
principal  cities 


wilh  little  trouble,  and  sit  trilling 
cases  no  expense  whatever. 
beiiiir  nnule  In-  making:  and 
pl.imition  of  the  mystery  and 
constructing  in  Hancy*i 
lar  little  monttily. 

Ijv -.   Xcw-Hili- 

it  the  lull  year  for 
very  interesting 
'  buss.  Quacks,  ami 
number,  by  the 
ted  hook,  "  fJouiies 
It!    a  ivhole    year 


JESSE  HAN'KY  &  CO..  HO  N 


St.,  Ne 


York. 


BODY— BBAIN— MIND.— HEALTH,  ITS  RE- 
Btorationuini  I1;.'--  ...  .  ,,  <  iem.-e  of  l'i:isuit8:"'What 
ran  I  do  Ih-sc?  C-.nl  hicn.-:  ]„.-l  as  a  Law  vei*.  V\\\  si.-hui, 
-■■  .-  i  Oet\i\m:.n  J  A  a  .Mr  . :nr.  Mechanic,  orab'armer? 
PHBEKOWjax  will  answer.  Bee  Purxxolooxcal  Journal 
for  July,  only  $3  a 


YSac   lmvor»nl   I'lotlies-Wnnprei", 

lately  improved  witU  RowelPa  patent  double;  gear  and  new 
clasp  extension,  souii  saves  its  cust  in    labor   and  clothes, 
buiaevcnwhrre.        It.  C.   UlloWMXG,  (J.-neral  A  cut. 
No.  «:  Courtiamu-st.,  New  York. 


Ay  TO  Ml  Ayl? U C  O  RjG] A\NJ St 
MB    MrLotJEONSc. 

I^feOTsaMareiiowiii  use 

mwmMX  mtmm  um 


Mill's  l<a we  Mower. 


The  most  complete  M 


•lnbly  npproved  liy 


all  who  huvrj  eiven  It  n  trlnl.    Cfrcttlars  Bunt   lu'nll  np[i.I- 
B.    K.  BLISS   &    SUN.    .11     I'nrk   How, 
SOLE  AGENTS  Fill:  -NEW  TORE. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots. 


Crocus,  Jonquils,  i.iil 

to  rti'ilveul i  1 1 1 ■■  n 

Catalosue  of   Bnl 

to  all  ;i|)J)llcnnts  I'M'.    -  :._    |C  CCDtS, 

B,  K.  I'.Ll    3  ,'.-  BOS',  «  Bark  How, 
(Old  office  of  the  Agriculturist,;  New  Vork. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


$  1  50 

1  50 
1  00 


muil, post-puui,  on  receipted  price.] 
Allcn'a  (L.  F.)  liural  Architecture  

Allen's  (II.  1..)  Anierlenn  I':, nil  Hook 

Allen's  (li.  L.I  licenses  of  Jiomestic  Aliininls 

Am.  Ainculturnl  Annual.  I  n:  ,fc  1R,«,  each,  iia.,r.ne.;  clo.  75 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual.l  01  &  l,«i8,cach,pa„3t)c:  clo.  75 

American    Hlrit  l-aneier  so 

American  I'un.jln-f,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Wardci-'. '.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.  S  00 

American    llo-e  t  iiliun-t SO 

American  Men. Is  ami  1-eiul  I'l.ints '.  1  7r. 

Architecture,  l,v  Cuniniinits  .t  Miller .  .  in  no 

Architect  n re.  Mo.lem  Am.,  l,y  CiumnlnitJ  &  Miller 10  HO 

llemcnt's  llal.hit  Fancier..... .  30 

r.ommer's  Meilunl  ,,t  Mal.ne-  Manures  .  25 
Book  of  E 


nit's 


Brack's  N 

I'.nisl's  Fh.ncr  (lanli-n   1  HI  eetorv' '. ... '.'.'. 

1  '■iti-t's  Fannie  Kitchen  uitrAcner 

Chorlton's  Gfnne  (i rower's  tinieic 

Cohliclt's  Americaii  ioirilelier 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 

Cole',  Veterinarian 

Cotton  Culture.  (Lyman) 

Cotton  Planter's   .Manual  (Turner) 

Counlri-  I.iie.  l.y  1!.  M.  Co|ielanil 


lia.hl'- 


75 

75 

.    1  50 

.     1  50 

5  00 

II  )  Modern    Horse   Doctor 1  50 

Doctor.  ., '...  .     1  50 

1  ■!-> 


Easl 

Fill. .It's  w,   •■■      i     .  •  i.  . .-.vei-s  Guide 150 

Field's  I'lhonas  IV..  fear  (  uiture 1  25 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  farm  IMamace  ..    .   1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cnltnnst 150 

Fuller's  Small  Finn  i'nlturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Slraw'.crrv  Culturi-t 20 

Car. hmiu^  for  Broilt,  l.y  Teler  Henderson 1  50 

c:'c_a. rv  on  Snuaslies paper..  30 

Gueiion  on  Wilch  Ct 
Harris' Insects  I, .jui 
lie   ' 
Hop  CuBitr. 

.lohnston's    Auuicult  Ural  chemistry 175 

Johnston's  Fiemcnls  of  A'-'i'iculltiral  Chemistry 1  50 

L.  char's    Jlowto  I'mild  Jlol-iiouses 150 

Mil. 'son  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  100 

1  25 


On 


i  Cull 


l  ofFour  Acres paper,  30c... cloth.. 


Pardee  on  stray  i.errv  (  iiliu 

Peat  ami  Its  Fses.  l.vBrof.  S.  IV.  Jol 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 

Percheron  Horse 

of  Nee  keepin; 


1  2S 

no 

100 

1  '.0 

HandaH's  Slice].  Husbandry 1  50 

Uandall's  Fine  Wool  SI. rap  Hushandry 1  00 

Iheiiar.l-on  on  the  Dol' paper  Si  cents cloth  HO 

lliveiV  Minia'nre  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Ilnral  Annual  (Harris)  s  Noa.,  bound,  2  Vols Each  1  50 

Saun.ler-'  1  iouieslic  Poultry paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 

Sen  en  civ's  Car. teller's  Text.  Book 75 

Skillful  llouscwilo 75 

Slewart's  i.lohnj  Stable  Book 1  50 

Th. .meson's  Food  of  Aninials 1  00 

Tobacco  Culture 23 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 150 


Vonattc-i  llieilos 1  00 

Youutt  cn  Sheep 1  CO 

O.  J.  &Co.  keep  in  SlocktUc  Following  Books: 

Artof  Saw  Filing  —  (Holly) .  75 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden    1  75 

Behienl's  Foullm-cr's  Companion 2  01) 

I'.n.iaf'iu  oi's  Youi|._'  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Bi  :.  mil's  Aire  ot  I  buses.  (I'nrjlish  or  German) 50 

Burr's  V.-clahles  ol  America 5  00 

Car  p. 'liter's   and  Joiner's  Hand  Book     (lloily).  75 

I  l.eini-try  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) 125 

Dead  Sliot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

DOWllill  ■'',  I  .  Il.-cr    Besnielices. 3  00 

Dowuliet's  funis  an.  I  f  nut 'i  ices  of  America S  00 

Inoimn-'s   liural  Lssavs 5  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Glasses 2  50 

Finn's  Milch  C.ovs  and  Dairy  Carmine: 2  50 

Frank  Forester's    Field  Sports, 8\'0.,  2  vols    7  50 

!■  rank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishnix.  Svo„  100  eliii's 5  50 

Frank  Fore-tcr's  Manual  forYoum-  Sl.oi  Isnien,  fico. .  S  00 

Fuller's  Forest.  Tiee  Culturist 1  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding 1  25 

Cray's  How  Blunts  Grow .                   1  '.'5 

Crav'sMaiiual  ol  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol 4  00 

llariizthv's  Crape  Cnllure  and  Wine  Making... 

U.ll'u.l.l1.     A  ......   i..i,i     It.  ,..c   I  '•,.  m...lp.' 


Hatllcld's  American  ll»u>t  Gal  penter. .. 3    0 

II nsmann's  Grapes  &  Wine 1  50 

Jatines'  Manual  of  the  lb. use 

Jenninrrs'  Horse  Traininc,  Made  Easy 


1  50 


Jen »S    on    the    llorse    and    his    Diseases 1   73 

Johnson's  il'rof.S.  W.  I  Essays  on  Manures 123 

K, Minna.     I'.v  Tiinnthv  Titcoull) 150 

LanCStl nil  the  llon'ey   Bee   2  00 

Mam.  Oi's  1  ll.n.li  ate.l  Horse  Doctor          S  Oj 

May  how's  Illustrated  llorse  ManaRcnient           S  00 


May  Inoy's  l'lactieal    Booll-Kcepins  for  Fat 
Blanks    lor           do.                  do, 
McMahon'3  American  Gnrdeiie 
Morrell's  Amencan  sheplierd 
My  Farm    .1   EdEeVOOd 


1  20 

2  50 
1  75 
1  75 

3  00 


Packman's  Book  of  Ho 
Parsons  on  the  Itoee 

onuicv.  liloii.  Josiah)  oil  Soiling  Cattle     125 

Hani's  BuP, 3  00 

Kami's  1  .' 1 '  .:    . ..-  and  Garden S  10 

Kand'SGar.  ea   I      .','.. -rs 3  00 

Ilnral  1  lain  h  Ai  clolrclure,  Folio,  in  colors,  4",  plates..  12  00 

Iln.al  S'u  ;     - 1  75 

Seribnei's  11  .,        I;.  .-,... i„  r  and  l.O',  Bool. 30 

psShi;,.;:u;om,''T::::;:;.::::;.:.::::::::::::  sS 

The  DOS  ;  By  Dinks/Mayheyv.  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

TlU'lO'l's  llc'.-Oler  of  liural  All'illl'S „  30 

Vaiix's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

yVai-on's  Anon  lean  Ib.iue  Garuen 2  00 

Wheeler's  liural  Homes «  oo 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  I'eQple J  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses           \M 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  SO 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc 150 

Toumaa'a Household  Scuute        •( -5 


80-i 


AMERICAN     AGRICULTURIST. 


[  August, 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5th.  of  the  preceding  month. 


TERMS  —  (cash  before  insertion)  : 

Ordinary  Page",  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  i  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $'£per  line,  . 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter  and  last  /to^e.— $3.30  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

No  quaclc  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter- 
prises, humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
from  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  tobc  able  and  willing 
to  fulfill  what  they  promise,  arc  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  Ameri<-<in  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
aiul  patronize  those  who  hare  advertisements  here  inserted. 

(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.00  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 

DUMAM&S(MS, 

MAXrFACTUr.EIK  OF 


WAREROOJIS, 

No.  831  Broadway,  Sew  York. 

Agcnt3  for  our  Wholesale  Depots. 
H.  M.  HIG6IXS,  Chicago. 
GEO.  HALL,  Cleveland. 
A.  &  S.  KORDHEI9IER,  Canada. 
REDISICTOS  &  HOWE,  Syiarmc. 
EDWARD  NEX9ISTIEL,  St.  Louis. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  the  hand-writing  of 

GEIV.'E    GRANT? 

Send  10  cis.  Immediately  to  T..  S.  THOMPSON,  Sandusky, 

Ohio,  for  the  July  No.  of  "  The  Teacher  of  Penmanship." 

BUSillSERG  VINEYARD. 

A    new,  first-class   Grape-Xursery  near    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
fatal. . gues  sent  life.    Api.lv  to 

1STDOR  BUSH  &  SON.  Bushberg,  Mo. 

40JM>» 

Peach   Trees  for  sale,  consisting  of  16  choice  varieties. 
Bend  for  prleo  list.  JOHN  GIBSON, 

Cranberry  Station,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


A      D. 

PUTNAM 

&  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

rehants,  No. 

OS    Pcarl-st..   New  Toil;.     "Quick 

sales   and 

rus."     [3-  Send  for  our  Weekly- 

Pricc-Curi 

cut  and  Mar 

ing  Plate.  _Z£3 

VICTOR    GRAIN  DRILL. 

The  late.it  Improved  and  best  Drill.   Tnth/or«i!et'ejt  feed 


EUREKA    CIDER    MILL. 

A  strictly  first  class  portable  Cider  and   Grape  Mill  for 
hand  or   power. 

COOK'S  SUGAREVAPORATOR 

and  the 

VICTOR  CANE  MILL, 

The  only  standard    ami  reliable  Sorgo  Machinery 
in  the  world. 

illustrate  1  Descriptive  Circulars  of  these  and  the  Victor 
Grain  Drill  anil  Eureka  Cider  Mill  sent  free  to  applicants, 
ELUIYER,  OAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 
BLVMVER,  MORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 
BliTJITER,   FEARING  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

PERRY'S     GRAPE-VINES 


formed  heads,  rig. 
lllackbeirics,  and 
list  eery  low.    Mv 


y.  l.  I'Eiiitr, 


fksaje  Oransu  Plants,  Fruit,  Dcciihvnis.inil  Ever- 
vrgreen  Tree*,  in  large  or  small  nuantitr.  Address  for 
price  list,  Mcsoovt.  IVxcii  *  K'livEs    v.jung  Aim-vice.    III. 


CEOUGII'S 


I1!. 


of  Refining  and  Deodorizing  Sorghum 
Syrups  and  Sugars. 

This  Important  discovery  changes  the  -whole  aspect  of  the 
Sorgbttm  business;  makes  Sorghum  Syrup  a  commercial 
article.    Descriptive  Circulars  free.    Address 

CLOUGH  REFINING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  o. 


The  Celebrated  Waller  Grape. 

After  twenty-five  years  experience  with  the  present  tender 
and  late  varieties,  we  know  the  Walter,  now  first  ollerccl, 
will  restore  confidence  in  .crape  raising  in  this  country.  It 
never  lots.  Its  abundant  sugar  raisins  it  indoors  or  on  the 
vine.  It  is  a  great  grower  and  bearer— the  parent  vine  now 
contains  in  clusters  of  bloom.  It  is  eery  compact  in  cluster 
at  the  East  ;  this  is  an  advantage  in  marketing.  We  liave 
nol  known  the  foliage  to  mildew.    It  succeeds  in  dry  and 


than  eit 
fore  the 
No.  1, 


p-n-  i,.  --:-■  Ilaillui-d  Proline,  and  is  there- 
,-  .-..'I      -    II."    hardiest   and   best  variety, 
'■-,  each  in  advance.    Orders  filled  in  vota- 
l.ile  supply  lasts.     No   charge   for   packing.      Send 
stamp  lor  beaiiiuul  cut  ami  ornni.-ns  ni  maiiv  vmeyardists. 
FERRIS  &  CAYWooD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 

MAPOLEOM  III. 

The  highest-flavored,  most  productive,  and  best  berry  for 
amateur  culture. 
In  growth,  flavor,  and  productiveness,  excelling 

JUCUNDA. 

Superior  In  size  and  quality  to 

DR.   XICAISE, 

r.s  hardy,  moro  robust,  and  almost  as  prolific  as 

WILSON'S  ALBANY, 

and  in  high,  delicate  flavor,  equal  to 

TRIOMIMIE  DF.  OAJTD, 

aperlor  to  all  Strawberries  we  have  yet  seen,  In  its 


robust  habit  of  the  plant. 

"  One  of  the  most  distinct  fruits  wo  know,  and  one  of  the 
l>r\-i  m  m;i[)v  iv.-m.cl-C—  Thus.  Median,  Ed.  "Gardener's 
Mmuhly."      " 

"A  strong  and  vigorous  grower;  productive:  promises  to 
be  an  acquisition."— A.  S.  fuller,  uulli&r  01  "small  Fruit 
CulturisL 

"A  pood  bearer,  large,  good  fruit,  quite  late."*—  F,  I*. 
Elliott,  in  '•Horticulturist.'* 

"In  size  and  productiveness  it  far  excels  any  kind  we 


■able   qimlitv  >•['    reniainlnir    in'   h--: 
longer  than  most  others."— J.  M.  Ferry,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  City. 

"Found  that  variety  superior  to  all  others  in  flavor,  size, 
and  productiveness.  I  counted  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
berries,  on  a  single  Bio.,,  i,u  ;\  .m  e  ii'om  medium  to  large." 
-l'rof.S.B.  Helges,  V.-Fres.  STork  Co.  (Pa.)  llort.  Society. 

"The  best  pxowi  ra  wo  I  id  ever  seen,  scttine;  fruit  finely, 
which  ripened  .  :u.\,  and  c  fnund  (o  ripen  longer  than  any 
variety  we  had."— Geo.  II.  Iilelocfc,  N.  V.  City. 

Descriptive  Circular  mailed  to  applicants.  Trice,  (by  mail, 
posu^c  paid,)  $3  per  dozen. 

ED  WD  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  York.  Pa. 

N.  B.— We  caution  purchasers  against  spurious  and  inferior 
varieties,  w  linii  li.t\  •■  been  sent  out  under  tins  naiiic -juvm- 
1 1 h  iii  ;i;ii..nu  them  the  "Austin." 


Romeyn's    Strawberry    Seedling. 


weeks  later  thiin  llic  Wilson 

TO    PRODV('FRS,-Tlio  flrsl  and  second  week  of 

Julv,  instant,    this  brrrvenninianded  from  -15  t->  :.0  .run  a 
quart,  in  the  X.-u  York  market,  through  our  agents,  Young 


The  Great    European    Strawberry, 


exhibited   at    the   "KriiH  Urowers  ('■»nveution  of 
w.-sieni    New    VdiU,"     and    ■  luced    since  then. 

we  gked   from  IK  to  1      i  an        aud  uu  isure  I  :■■■■      i  .  : -   • 

Wc  will  have  n  rine  stock  of  this  Mammoth  variety,  which 

will  be  rcadv  i".n  F  .:;  -  n  ■■ _   in  seni-nibi-r.  ami  a:   r.-mi.-iM 
rates.    Send  lucent;,  tor  descriptive  Emit  Catalogue  No.  1, 


HTEPIIEX   HOiT   &,  SONS, 

New  Canaan.  Conn., 


dl  or  Expn 


our  stock.    Sampl 


To  Agricultural  Societies. 

Diplomas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  desi- 
THE  MA.lOlT'&'KNAl'i"  En' 


CI.AltKE.  Naomi.  Burlington,  and  Philadelphia  This 
berries;  Wilson's  Early.  Kittalimiv.  and  other  liluekber: 
p'auts:  Rose,,  Evergreens.  ir,     JIAHLOU  MOOV, 

Jforrhcllle.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


ESlcoBiiiHigtoii   Wursery. 

17th  Year;  400  Acres;   10  Green-houses. 

For  the  Fall  Trade  we  otTer  much  the  largest  and  fullest 
assortment  ever  ottered  'a  est. 
Apple,  Pear.  Chen  v.— .standard  and  Dwarf. 
Peach  and  Plum.— linmens-e  stock. 
Grape  Vinen^-QverSQ  acres,  l  to  s years,  of  nearly  all  the 

Old  and  hew  kinds. 

Small  Fruits.— Choice  new,  as  Kittatinny  and  Wilson's 
Early  lllarkhcrriCs,  Clarke,  Thoi  nless,  I- ILsualc  Raspberries, 
Jueunda  strawberry,  i-e. 

Evergreen  and  Forest   Trees  of  all  sizes.—  Osage   rtranne 

Hedge  Plants.— Apple  and    oilier  Fruit   Tree  etlneps 


markets,  d   need  be,  by  Express. 

Bases,  largest  aud  fullest  assortment  we  know  of— nearly 
all  on  own  roots. 

Shrubs.  Creepers.  /Tarda  Bnlha,  for  Fall  planting.  Send 
"stamps  for  3  t_atalc-eue:..  "Wholesale,  Descriptive,  and  Plant 
Catalogues.  V.  K.  PHCENIX 

Eloomington  Nursery.  McLean  Co.,  III. 


THE    AMERICAN   PRESERVING   POWDERS 
will  preserve  ail  kinds  of  fruit,  etc.,  without  air-tightlne; 
the  iais.  and  with  or  without  Btigar. 
Thecheapest  and  best  im-thod  known. 
One  package  will  preserve 3li  Pjs  Unit.    Price,  TO  cts.    Sent 
by  mail  for  75  cts.  L.  P    WORRALL. 

General  A^ent,  No  105  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


r>OIS"9T  FORGET 


lished.    Will  be  very  low.    Addre 

J.  II.  Fot-l'Ei:.  name  of  r.  O.  changed  to 

Kirkwood,  c.-.iudeu  Co.  N.  J. 


New  Grapes  and  Strawberries. 

Ton  that  wish  to  cultivate  the  best  Grapes.  Strawoerric 
and  other  Nurserv  stock,  should  send  two  three  cent  stain ! 
lor  Mr.  Cbne's  Descriptive  Catalogue  ol  ;i;  pages,  it  show 
printed  cuts  of  ttiaw  berrjes  and  i, rapes. 

.1.  11.  CLINE,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


AMERICAS  AND  IMPORTED 

Seed  Wheat  and    Grass  Seed 

FOR  SALE. 

Send  for  a  civcnla 
best  varieties  01  An 
Orasa  seeds. 

Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

1'arkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

M.  O'KEEFE,   SO^i  <fc  CO., 
Importers  aistl  Growers,  AVIlolrsalc  and  Re- 
tail  Dealers  in   Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Diilrli      Bulbs,     Fruit      Plants,      Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Pdock.  Rochester,  51.  "IT. 


Seed   AVliervt. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  Red  Mediterranean  Peed 
Wheat,  three  and  lour  years  liom  the  imported  seed.  Price 
l-"i'C  Dollars  per  bushel.  This  wheat  does  nut  yield  well 
bet-ee  lie-  Ihiid  year,  heliee  tie- high  price. 

CHARLES  W.  PAYNE.  Sag  Harbor.  Long  Island,  X.  Y. 


^-lOOD  FARM  FOR    SALE.— lT-t  Acres,    at   Dn 
13* Pont  Station.  3  miles  from  Dover.  Del.,  S  sets  of  Farm 

Dili!. lings.  Also  good  -lore  and  duelling  at  Station.  Land 
good,  well  fenced.  7  acres  in  apples.  •':,  in  peaches,  1 '■,  in 
st  i  aivbrrrics.  At  1 
or  Fruit.  Address 
at  Du  Pont  Station. 


THE  VERY  BEST  GRAIN  DRILL! 

The  "Willoughhy  Patent  Gum  Spring  Grain  Drill,  manu- 
factured hv  I-.  i,ARIiM.i:i-  l  (>..  Carlisle,  Pa.,  isb.-lievei]  1-. 
la-  lar  superior  to  uliv  other  Cram  Dl  ill  manufactured  in  the 
U.  S.  It  possesses  the  double  value  of  being  perfectly 
adapted  to  si  one  aud  stumin-  ground,  as  well  as  smooth  and 
ko  el  lielils.  A  \  ulcanizeil  India  Rubber  Spring  is  attached 
to  the  draff  bar  of  each  shovel  or  hoe.  which  enables  it  te» 
pass  over  ev  re  obstruction  m  ilhout  stoppage  or  breakage 


cash.    The   larr 

Drill  will  not  be  disap 

It  is  the  cheapest,  be 


runted  a  moment. 
»  bunetilng  of  the  seed, 
uied.    Retail  price.  $9tl 

i-   the  very  best   Cram 
Villougliby. 
le-saving,  labor-savincr, 


Blake's  Endless  Plank  Horse  Power 


will  do  more  work  at  Uu 


;  elevation  than  any  power  in 


Wood  Splitters.  Portable  Wine  or  Cider  Mills,  Feed  filt- 
ers.   Live,  reliable  Agents  wanted. 
Manufactured  by  SHAW  &  WELLS 

L'.ufl'alo.  X.  Y. 


[UTCHINSON'S  FAMILY  CIDER  AND  WINE 
i-  MILLS  at  a  low  price  enable   every   family  to  ham 

it  ciiler  and  pure  wine.    Larger  sizes  for  Manufacturers  ; 

'ilt'ri'h-'r  Preen  Screws,  stoutest  and  best  ever  made. 


B 


TJSSELL'S   PATENT  FRUIT  SEEDER.— For 

seeilin-  "i  noes  a  ml  stoning  cherries.  This  machine  takes 
.  ui  ol  grapes  without  disturbing  Hie  pulp  or 
crushing  the  fruit  "  It  cuuhines  elegance,  simplicity,  ituva- 
bllitv  an.letb-etiveness.  Retail  price  if  I. 10.  Samples  can  he 
seen  at  Whltlock's  Exhibition  Rooms.  '.'Jj  Pruadway.  N.  1. 
DOW  &  SPRAUIE,  Manufacturers,  I'.irniinglisnj,  Conn. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


SOI 


DARWIN'S    NEW    WORK. 


THE    VARIATION 


ANIMALS  ID  PLANTS 


UNDER    DOMESTICATION. 


CHARLES    DARWIN,   M.A.,    P.R.S.,    &c. 


WITH     A     PREFACE 


AMERICAN    EDITION 

BY     THE    AUTHOR, 


PROFESSOR    ASA    GRAY. 
IN     TWO      VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar- 
ities, results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead- 
ing culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Doas  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do- 
mestic Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-beeb;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Inversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  of 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter- 
breeding. Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published  In  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100    page*. 

J^INICIW   ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $0.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD     &,     CO., 
245    Broadway,    New    York  City. 


A  few  of  the  notices  by  the  Press,  of  Darwin's  Great 
Work,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication, are  here  given : 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  and  has  not  been 
content  to  expand  his  earlier  and  more  general  state- 
ments. His  recital  of  curions  facts  is  enlivened  and  illus- 
trated throughout  by  thought ;  his  principles  and  argu- 
ments everywhere  rest  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led  up  in  thought,  within  sight 
and  hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  workshop  of  Nature. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  wonderful  prospects,  passing  sug- 
gestions of  thoughts  almost  too  bold  for  expression,  or 
profound  analogies  arc  embodied  in  illustrations  which 
might  be  expanded  into  theories. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  facts.  They  arc  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room  is  lost  by  the  theories. 
They  serve  as  a  system  for  arranging  the  facts,  of  which 
the  book  seems  to  contain  more  than  could  possibly  be 
compressed  into  the  same  space,  if  it  contained  nothing 
else. 

Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  done  justice  to  the  work,  and 
credit  to  themselves,  by  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
this  reprint.  It  is  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  English 
edition,  and  more  convenient  to  handle  than  that,  which 
costs  twice  as  much.  [New  York  Evening  Tost. 

While  eminently  valuable  as  contributions  to  science, 
these  volumes  will  be  found  a  source  of  much  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  Mr.  Darwin  has  de- 
scribed fully  all  the  chief  races,  their  history,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  differences,  and  the  probable  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have  also  the  fullest 
discussion  and  information  regarding  domestic  dogs  and 
cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

[Scottish  American  Journal. 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  laid  the  public  under 
obligation  by  their  prompt  and  handsome  reprint  of  Dar- 
win's last  work.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems 
involved,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of 
these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tions concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  be  found. 
We  can  testify  also  that  the  work  is  a  fascinating  one  for 
perusal.— [Congregationalist  &  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  publishers  have  done  a  great  service  to  science  in 
reproducing  this  most  recent  work  of  Darwin's  in  a 
handsome  and,  for  so  elaborate  a  work,  a  cheap  form. 

He  (Darwin)  goes  where  his  facts  lead  him,  aud  of  these 
he  has  an  immense,  but  intelligibly  arranged  number; 
and  has  thus  given  to  thebreederof  animals,  or  the  prop- 
agator of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  treatise 
of  great  practical  value,  explaining  all  the  laws  of  varia- 
tion aud  selection  that  have  thus  far  been  definitely  fixed. 
[Newark  Advertiser. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention, 
and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether 
engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  general.— [Forney's  (Phila.)  Weekly  Press. 

The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
facts,  methodically  arranged,  concerning  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this 
alone,  it  is  of  the  highest  value.— {St.  Louis)  Journal  of 
Agricidture. 

Whatever  may  bo  thought  of  Prof.  Darwin's  peculiar 
theories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  works  form  a 
large  and  important  addition  to  human  knowledge.  In 
the  present  volumes  his  theory  is  connected  with  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  have 
great  practical  value  apart  from  the  hypothesis  they  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain. — [Boston  Transcript. 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practi- 
cal agriculturist,  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer,  are  of  singular 
interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in 
its  present  form,  the  original  expounder. 

Mr.  Darwin's  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
candor.  lie  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs 
to  genninc  science,  and  is  the  condition  of  high  intel- 
lectual attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written 
n  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  einccr- 
ty,  free  from  abstruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements, 
t  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
10  less  than  to  the  scientific  student. 

[New  York  Tribune. 


NEW    AND    BEAUTIFUL    WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


JOSIAII    HOOPES,    Westchester,    Pa. 

Including      Propagation,     Cultivation, 

Description    of     Varieties     and     their 

Adaptability   to    Different     Situations. 

Notices  by  the  tress: 
A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Coniferee,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Evergreens.  Mr.  Iloopes  has  devoted  manyyears  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  BepubUean. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love -and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti- 
culturist, records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  on  his 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  a3  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto- 
gether the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori- 
ty on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Coniferare,  or  cone-bear- 
ing plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationalist  <fc  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser- 
vation aud  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book.— [Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed. — [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur- 
sued a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terma  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification, — in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  nnmber 
of  very  superior  illustrations.— [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  4-*J5  pp.,  13mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  -        -        -        PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 
245  Broadway,    New    York. 
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AMK  I  S.IC  AN    AGIIIC  ULTUEIST. 


[A  i  di'ST, 


ENDLESS  AmUSElHlLVf 


BOYS  MD  GIRL,*. 

C'raiiflall's  Improved  Building  Blocks, 
which  have  been  deseribetl  in  a  former  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,  furnish  ;i  most  attractive  amusement  for 
children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand 
years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking,  aud  give 
renewed  pleasure  dally. 
CHUH'HES, 

DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 

WILLS, 

FENCES, 

FURNITURE,  etc., 
in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  cau  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

For  developing  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they 
are  unequaled.  Haying  pivcu  these  blocks  a  practical  trial 
in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  Agriculturist 
were  so  well  pleased  with  them,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale.  In  offering  them  to 
parents  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  children, 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing  them  a  service  which  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  until  they  have  Been  the  blocks  in  their 
wonderful  combinations,  affording  a  beautiful  and  lasting 
toy  to  the  prattling  infant,  and  serving  as  a  delightful  study 
and  pastime  for  the  older  ones  of  the  family. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  t-et,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $.'.00;  No.2,$1.50;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1.  $3.00 ;  No.  2,  $-.>.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber- 
al discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.    Address 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


DRAINING    FOR    HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  .In., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 
How  Drains  Act. 
How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 
How  to  Make  Drains. 
How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 
What  Draining  Costs. 
Will  It  Pay? 
How  to  Make  Tiles. 
Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 
House  and  Town  Drainage. 
A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hauds  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        rlilCE,  $1.50. 


MYSTERIES  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 


BY  M.  QUIXBY. 


BREEDING. 
HIVES. 
PASTURACE. 
THE  APIARY. 
ROBBING. 
FEEDINC. 
MOTH  WORM 
SWARMINC. 
SENT  POST-PAID, 


QUEENS. 

DISEASES. 

ANGER  OF  BEES. 

ENEMIES. 

WAX. 

COLONIES. 

WINTERINC. 


-M*  .hit  SM    r  r» .»  •  "■  ■" 


Cummings  &  Miller. 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters ; 

Tonr  attention  Is  Invited  to  n  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WOP.K  OH  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work- 
ing drawing  scale,  tlic  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  3S3  designs  and  714  illustra- 
tions, containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages, 
cut  stone  work,  &c,  &c.  It  is  11  by  11  inches  in  size,  con- 
taining only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  nnndreds  Of  dollars. 

SUNT  POST  PAID.  Trice  SIO.OO. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY    CUMMINGS    &     MILLER. 

AN    ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK 

containing 

DE*I«JVS  AXI>  PLAYK 

For  Villas,  Fann-Honses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  fie.,  &c.  With  Fifty-live  orig- 
inal plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.    In  sending  for  this 

work,  it  should  be  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller's 

"Modern  American  Architecture"  is  wanted,  instead  of 

"Architecture,"  by  the  same  authors,  which  is  advertised 

above. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $10.00. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Either  of  the  books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Onions:   How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, 
Paper 20 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing 
the  Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  SV/v  ut'tn  Pj-actipal  Omon 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was 
ever  issued.    Octavo,  32  pp.    Neat  paper  covers. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and  the  Money 
we  Made  by  it 30 

From  the  Twelfth  London  Edition,  with  an  introduc- 
tion for  the  American  Edition.  This  work  has  already 
had  an  immense  sale,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  while  conveying 
many  useful  suggestions,  it  has  almost  tho  interest  ol 
a  romance.  12mo,  126  pp.  New  Edition.  Price  in 
neat  paper  covers,  30c.  ;    bound,  GO  cents. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 75 

A  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry;  with 
a  Description  of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  NoteB  on 
the  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and 
Grape.    By  R.  G.  Pardee,    Cloth,  12uio,  157  pp. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry $1.50 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep ; 
Selecting  tlieBest  for  Wool  and  for  Mutton  ;  Rules  for 
Crossing;  Practical  Details  for  Rearing  ;  Summer  aud 
Winter  Management;  Treating  Diseases;  with  New 
Chapters  by  Henry  S.  Randall  and  G.  \V.  Kendall  on 
Sheep  Husbandry  in  Texas,  with  Portraits  of  different 
Breeds.  Illustrations  of  Sheep  Folds,  aud  other  Articles 
in  Sheep  Husbandry.    Octavo,  83S  pp. 


J±    NETVT    WORK. 

THE 

PERCHERON    HORSE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES    DU    HAYS, 

Author  of  the  "Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race;"  '•  Trotters  ;" 
"  The  Horse  Breeder's  Guide  ;"  etc. 

FINELY      IIiLtlTRATID. 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION,     REARING,     AND     IMPROVEMENT 
OF    THE    PERCUERON    HORSE. 

PART     FIRST. 

GREATNESS      AND       DECLINE      OF     THE     PER- 
CHERONS. 

GLANCE    AT    PERCHE. 

'SKETCH    OF    TnE    PEECTIEROiN     RACE. 
ORIGIN    OF    TnE    PERCHERON. 
MODIFICATIONS    OF    THE    PERCHERON    RACE. 
HIS    FIRST    MODIFICATION    DUE    TO    CONTACT 

WITH     THE    BRITTANY    RACE. 
CONDITIONS    UNDER   WHICH   THEY   -ARE   BRED. 

CAUSES    OF    THE    DEGENERACY    OF    THE    PER- 
CHERON   horse. 

STARTING     POINT     OF     THIS     DEGENERATION. 

PART    SECOND. 

OF     TOE     MEANS      OF      REGENERATING      THE 

PERCHERON    HORSE. 
REGENERATION    OF    THE    PERCHERON    BREED. 
THROUGH 


REGENERATION     Ol 
ITSELF    OR    BY 

CONSANGUINITY'. 


'      THE     BREED 
SELECTION. 


OUGHT  THE  GRAY  COAT  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
TO    BE    INFLEXIBLY'    MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE  PURE,  AND  WITHOUT  INTERMIX- 
TURE THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERON RACE— THE  LIGHT  HORSE,  THE 
DRAFT-HORSE,  THE    INTERMEDIATE  HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  BY  MEANS 
OF    FOREIGN    CROSSLNGS. 

THE    ARAB    CROSS. 
THE    ENGLISH    CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  STUD- 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION. 

PART    THIRD. 

INFORMATION  TO  STRANGERS  WISHING  TO 
BUY  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

FOOD  AND  BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATE!/ 
BREEDING  DISTRICTS. 

SPEED  AND  BOTTOM.  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  SPEED  OF  THE  PERCHERON  HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

SENT  POST-PAID,   ...   -   PRICE,  $1.(10. 

ORANCE    JUDD    &    CO., 

249  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Yd  k. 

Either  or  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  l)o  soil t,  post- 
paid, (in  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publish!  i 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 
THE  NEW  BOOK  ON  APPLES. 

By  DOLT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

HISTORY. 
PROPAGATION. 
BUDS,    CUTTINGS. 
SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;    PLANTING. 
CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 
RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 
The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 
SENT  POST-PAID.        ....        PRICE.  $3.00. 

GRAPE  CULTURJST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Crowing  from  Seed. 
Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 
Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 
How  to  Make  Layers. 
Crafting  the  Crape. 
Hybridizing,  Crossing. 
Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 
Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &.  Discarded  Varieties. 

New   Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS'     DOMESTIC     POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 
This  valuable    little   work  contains    articles   on    the 
following,  and  other     subjects  relating   to    Farm-yard 
Poultry  :— 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 

Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 
sRNT  POST-PAID,    -    -    PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  IBc. 


PEAT    AND    ITS    USES. 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 
The  following  an  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 
WHAT    IS    PEAT? 
ITS    FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT    KINDS. 
CHEMICAL    CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL    CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION    FOR 
AGRICULTURAL    USE. 
PEAT    AS    FUEL. 

ITS    VALUE. 

SENT  rOsT-l»AED,        ....       PRICE,  $1.35. 


SMALL  FRUIT   CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.    FULLER. 
it  ceiu  .ill  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF     CHERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

COOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN   CHERRIES. 
This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Oiltuiv.  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  elc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


GARDENING  FOR    PROFIT 

Iu   the    Market    and    Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 
Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.    Read  the  Table 
of  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Cardening. 
Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Cardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting;    Insects. 
Varieties  and  Cultivation. 
Packing  for  Shipping. 
Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE   GRAPE   VIIVE. 

By    PROF.    FREDERICK   MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNING. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  "  Horticola,"  and  ac- 
companied with   hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND'S    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A     COMPENDIUM    OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  938  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions.  Hints.  Suggestions  and  De- 
tails of  ..,vai  value  to  those  Interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  follow  in-'  are  s of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats: 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

CRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  i|s  hame  indicates,  the  hook  treat-  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  bj  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE.  $5.00. 


DOWNING'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

Themosj   aomplete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 

Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improv- 

ni.-ntol  i  'mi inn   Resjd is,     Sph  ii.lully  Illustrated  Willi 

many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTHROF  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  5:M. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Cardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  Mince  Mr. 
DowniiigN  Death  —  Directions  fur  mak- 
ing a  Country  Place  History  of  Wodc- 
ii.  t  he — History  of  Wellesly— Italian  Scenery 
— Tlie  NewerOrnamentnl  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  iu  dIMcrciit 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  fS.SO. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants, 

BY  WILLIAM   DARLINGTON,  M.  I). 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  TIIURBER. 

An  enumeration   and  description  of  useful   Plant- and 

Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice^  or  requite  the  attention 

of  American  Agriculturists. 

C  ONTENTS. 
Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 
Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 
Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms.  i 

Authors'  Names. 
Botanical  Names. 
English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         ....        PRICE,  $1.75. 


The     Miniature     Fruit     Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator. 

and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  anthor,  bears 

the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 

growing. 

C  ONTENTS. 

DWARF    APPLES. 
PEARS. 
APRICOTS. 
CHERRIES. 
PLUMS. 
CURRANTS. 
FICS. 

FILBERTS. 
SMALL    CARDENS. 
CITY    YARDS. 
SENT  POST-PAID,         ....         PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW    BOOK    OF    FL0WE3.S. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

Wo  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 

in  gardeuiiiL',  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 

in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.    The  following  are 

some  of  the  subjects  treated  : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Gardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

SENT  rOST-PAID.         -  PRICE,  $1.75. 
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GEORGE     A.     DEITZ 


HAS    THE    ONLY 


SEED    WHEAT    EXPERIMENTAL    FARM 

IINT     THE    UNITED     STATES, 

"Where  the  Foreign  Seed  Wheats  are  acclimated    and   grown  for  sale,  near    Chambersbn i'ff ',   Pa.     4  pounds  of  any 
variety  sent  post-paid  for   One  Dollar,  one    head  of  any  variety  sent  post-paid  for  10  cents,  or   20   heads    of   different 


varieties    for     One    Dollar. 


FRENCH  WHITE   CHAFF 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

Bearded  Wheat.— Imported  from  Aries, 
France.  Acclimated  lour  years.  Tliis 
Wheat  I  consider  the  best  lied  Wheat  for 
general  cultivation.  It  is  the  earliest,  hard- 
iest, and  most  prolific  Red  Wheat  that  I 
know  of,  and  has  a  very  stiff  straw,  a  large 
head,  and  the  largest  grain  of  any  wheat 
Jn  the  country.  As  yet  it  has  proved  rust 
and  weevil-proof,  and  yields  from  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peel-,  $-.00 ;  per  bushel,  $7.50  ; 
'  !  Wholesale,  or  Club  rates  :  25  bushels,  $175; 
'  //  50  bushels,  $33540  ;   100  bushels,  $500.00. 

FRENCH  RED    CHAFF 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

?rom  Aix,  France.  —  Acclimated  fonr 
years.  This  1b  also  a  very  good  early 
Wheat.  It  stands  the  Winter  well,  and  is 
very  prolific.  The  grain  is  a  light  red  or 
amber;  is  of  good  size,  and  very  plump. 
The  head  is  the  largest  of  any  of  the  Beard- 
ed Wheats.  The  straw  is  strong  and  stiff; 
n«»t  liable  to  lodge.  It  yields  about  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  per  acre  on  ordinary  soil, 
and  is  free  from  rust  and  weevil. 

Per  peck,  $2.00;  per  bushel,  $7.50.  Whole- 
sale* or  Club  rates:  25  bushels,  $175.00  ;  50 
bushels,  $325.00;  100  bushels,  $500.00. 

HUNGARIAN  RED  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 

Bearded.— Imported  from  Dantsic,  Prus- 
sia. Acclimated  two  years.  An  early  and 
prolific  Red  Wheat  whieli  stands  the  hard- 
est winter,  and  stools  very  heavily.  The 
head  is  of  a  good  size,  the  grain  medium 
and  of  a  dark  red  color.  It  has  Improved 
both  in  straw  and  grain  each  year.  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  good  and  hardy  Wheat. 

Per  peck,  t'i.00:  per  bushel.  $7.50  ;  Whole- 
sale tin  d  Club  rates:  20  bushels.  $140.00; 
40  busftels,  $260.00;  60  bushels,  $360.00. 

GERMAN  RED. 

Beardless.— From  Holland.  '  This  is  a 
smooth  Wheat,  with  a  head  of  good  size 
and  medium  sized  grain  of  a  light  red  or 
amber  color.  It  is  hardy  and  prolific,  free 
from  weevil  and  rust,  and  yields  about 
forty  bushels  per  acre. 
Per  peck,  $2.00  ;  per  bushel,  $7.50.  Wholesale,  or  Club  rate* :  25  bushels,  $175.00  ;  50  bush- 
els,  $325.00;    100  bushels,   $500.00. 

RED  CHAFF  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Bearded.— This  Wheat  was  imported  at  the  same  time  with  the  White  Chaff  Mediterra- 
nean, and  from  near 
place.  The  only  differ* 
between  the  two  Wheats  is, 
that  this  Wheat  has  a  dark 
red  grain  of  large  size;  a 
straw  slightly  purple,  and  a 
red  chaff.  It  has  been  yield- 
ing good  crops  every  season  ; 
is  hardy  and  prolific,  and  will  stand  the  hardest  winter.  It  yields  about  thirty-five  bushels 
per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00.    Wholesale,  and  Club  rates:   25  bushels,  $112.50;  50 
bushels,  $225.00;  100  bushels,  $400.00. 


FOREIGN  WHEATS. 


"WEEK"! 


ANGONA  RED— From  Prussia.— Imported  this 
j  season. 

SANDONTCA  WHITE-From  Poland.-Imported 
this  season. 

BERDEXSKA— From  Russia.— Imported  this  sea- 
son. 

BAKONKA—  From  Poland.— Imported  this  season. 

SALLA— From  Saxony.— Imported  this  season 

SAXONY— From  Saxony.— Imported  this  season 

BOHEMIAN  RED.-Importcd  this  season. 

BOHEMIAN  WHITE.-Imported  this  season. 

WHITE    CHAFF     MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

Bearded.— This  Amber  Wheat  was  imported  ten 
■ears  ago  from  the  Northern  part  of  Italy,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  and  lias  been  yield- 
ing good  crops  every  season.  This  Wheat  is  grown 
in  New  York,  largely.  It  is  a  hardy  and  prolific 
Wheat,  amber  colored  grain,  of  good  size,  and  a 
medium  sized  head.  It  yields  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  bushels  per  acre.  It  stools  largely,  and  the  ' 
straw  is  bright  and  strong;  free  from  rust,  and 
weevil  do  not  trouble  it. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00;  Wholesale, 
and  Club  rates:  20  bushels,  $112.50;  50  bushels, 
$225.00  ;  100  bushels,  $400.00. 

ROCHESTER  RED  CHAFF. 

Bearded.— From  Rochester,  New  York.  This 
wheat  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Lancaster  Red 
Mediterranean,  with  a  more  perfect  and  fuller 
head,  and  ripens  about  the  same  tune.  It  makes  a 
stiff  straw  •  stands  the  most  rigorous  winter,  and  is 
weevil  and  rust-proof. 

Per  peck.  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00;  Wholesale, 
and  Club  rates:  25  bushels,  $112.00;  50  bushels, 
$225,00;  10(1  bushels,  $400.00. 

EGYPTIAN    RED  CHAFF   MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 

Bearded.— This  Wheat  is  similar  to  the  Lancaster 
and  Rochester,  raised  along  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river.  The  head  is  a  good  size;  the  grain 
medium,  and  yields  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bush- 
els per  acre.  In  this  vicinity,  this  variety  proves 
r-nAFF  late'  but  in  some  localities  it  is  very  superior  and 

gives  entire  satisfaction. 
Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel  $5.00.    Wholesale,  or  Club  rates:  25  huskeU,  $112.00;  50  bush- 
els, $215.00;   100  bushels,  $400.00. 


LANCASTER  RED  CHAFF. 


Bearded.— An  eaTly  red  Medii 


sowing,  it  eonld  be  improved  so  as  to  make  a  sple 
from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00.    Wholesale,  o. 
els,  $212.00;  100  bushels,  $400.00. 


um  size;  grain  a  light  red,  of 
good     size.  Pennsylvania 

fanners  hold  lo  it  on  account 
of  its  making  a  crop  on  all 
kinds  of  soil,  especially  in 
slate  or  gravelly  land,  and  its 
making  a  part  of  a  crop  in  all 
kinds  of  seasons.  If  the  best 
seed  was  taken  every  year  lor 
idid  Wheat    The  yield,  in  this  Valley,  is 

Club  rates:  •&  bushels,  $112.00;  50  bush- 


SEND      E  O  R     A.     CIRCULAR.     IT    IS     SETVTFREE 


FOREIGN      WHEATS     IMPORTED      THIS      TEAR 


ANCONA  RED,  per  peck,  83.75  ;  per  bushel.  810.00. 
SASDOJIICA  WHITE,  per  peck,  S3.75;  per  bushel.  SIO.OO. 
BERDENSKA.  per  peck,  83.75  ;    per  bushel,  810.00. 
SAKOWKA,  per  peck,  83.75;    per  bushel,  SIO.OO. 


SAXONY  WHITE,  per  peck.,  $3.75;    per  bushel.  SIO.OO. 
SAXONY  RED,  per  peck,  83.75;    per  bushel.  SIO.OO. 
BOHEMIAN  WHITE,  per  peck,  $3.75  :    per  bushel,  SIO.OO. 
BOHEMIAN  RED,  per  peck,  83.75;    per  bushel,  $10.00. 


HSF*  The  money  must    accompany  all  orders.      Send  the  money  hy  money  orders  or  Registered  letters,  or  by  any 
Express.    On  amounts  over  One  Hundred  Dollars,  will  pay  expressage. 
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If  you  want  the  Best  and  Hardiest  varieties  of  Wheat,  send  to  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambers- 
bwrg,  Pennsylvania,  who  will   send  4   pounds,  post-paid,  for    One  Dollar,  to  any  part  of  the 

United    States. 


\\  \  ill  i,  /    /      //   ITALIAN  WHITE  WHEAT. 

Smooth.— From  Tuscany,  Italy.  This 
White  Wheat  will  not  stand  our  cold 
northern  winter.  I  hail  to  plow  it  dona 
as  it  was  winter-killed.  Where  it  has 
,  been  sown  in  tins  Valley  it  has  deterio- 
rated every  year.  It  Is  one  ol"  the  finest 
and  largest  White  Wheats  in  the  world, 
and  those  who  live  in  a  warm  and  dry 
Climate  can  raise  it  to  perfection.  It  will 
yield  about  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Per  peck,  $2.00;   per  bushel,  $7.50. 

CALIFORNIA   WHITE 
WHEAT. 

Smooth.— Originally  from  Chili.    This 
ts  considered  one  of  the  very  best  White 
Wheat*,  but  it  needs  a  warm,  dry  climate 
to  grow  it  to  perfection.    I  plowed  most 
of  it  down   this  season— being    winter- 
killed.    Some  of  it,  left  standing,   has 
made  fine  heads  of  a  very  large  size,    t 
1  only  offer  this  Wheat  to  those  who  think 
I  they  can  raise  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
White  Wheats  in  the  world.    It  will  not 
stand  our  wet,  northern  winters.    Yields 
from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 
Per  peck.  $1.50;   per  bushel,  $5.00. 

ITALIAN  RED  MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 

From  Tuscany.— Acclimated  one  year; 
half  hardy.  This  is  the  same  Wheat  as 
that  acclimated  three  years,  and  I  expect 
'   t  to  do  as  well. 

Per  peck,  $2.00  ;  per  bushel,  $7.50  ; 
Whole/sale,  or  Club   rates:   20  bushels, 

$140.00;  40  bushels,  $2G0.00. 

AMERICAN  WHITE 
WHEAT. 

Bearded.— This  is  a  fine  and  hardy 
White  Wheat,  wirli  heads  and  grain  of 
good  size.  It  Originated  hi  the  northern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  has  been 
doing  well  for  eight  years  ami  been 
yielding  good  crops. 

Per  peck,  $2.00  ;  per  buxhel,  $0.00. 

HALLETT'S  ENGLISH 
WHITE  MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

Raised    by  Mr.  Hallett,   of   Brighton, 
England.      A   white,    smooth,    bearded 
Wheat;    grain  very  large   and   plump.- 
straw  strong  and   head  large— containing  from  forty  to 
eighty  grains  each. 

Per  peck,  $2.2o ;  per  bushel,   $S.0Q ;     Wholesale,  per 
bushel,  $7.00. 

HALLETT'S   ENGLISH   RED  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 

Smooth.— liaised  from  selected  seed,  by  Mr.  Hallet,  of 
*pf   mkditkr- n,.ighton    England,    Grain  very  large  and  plump,  dark 
KA«  t..\.\.  amber  color  :  makes  a  very  strong  straw  and  very  large 

head,  containing  Irom  nfty  to  eighty  grains  each. 
Par  peck,  (M5;per  bushel,  $8.00;  Wholemle,  per  bushel,  $7.00. 

BLUE  STEM  WHITE. 

Smooth.—  from  North  Carolina.    The  head.  Is  a  good,  size ;  the  grain  white  and  plump; 
the  straw  ^ini  and  ol  a  good 
li  Dgth.    R  pens  about  as  early 
as  the  nonunion  White  Wheat, 

11  thlrtj  to  forty 

i  acre      This  Wheat 
atoolfl  viy  strongly,  and  will 

aurad  more  freezing  and  thaw-  boughton,  or  tapp 

Ing  than  mosl  other  varieties,  as  it  sends  out  a  great  mass  of  roots.    It  would  be  a  good 
wheal  lor  loose  ind  prairie  soils. 

>i.,i).    ,., , butiel,  arum.-    Wholualt, and  Club  rata :   35  bushels,  «,n2.a);  50 
bushel.-,  (235.00,'  H«)  bushels,  $100.00. 


WHITE  OITAFF  MEDITERRANEAN* 


BRAHMA  POOTRA  FOWLS. 

AYRSHIRE    AND  ALDERNEY 

CATTLE. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS  FOR 
SALE. 

ITALIAN   RED  MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

Bearded— Imported  from  Tuscany.  Accli- 
mated three  years.  It  is  a  hardy  amber  Wheat, 
with  a  grain  of  good  size,  and  has  improved 
each  year.  The  head  is  as  large  as  that  of  the 
French  Red  Chaff"  Mediterranean,  and  is  very 
prolific.  The  straw  is  very  strong  and  stiff,  not 
likely  to  lodge,  and  has  not  been  affected  by 
rust  or  weevil.  It  yields  from  forty  to  flay 
bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $2.00;  per  bitshel,  $7.50 ;  Whole- 
sale, and  Club  rates;  25  bushel?,  $175.00;  50 
Intehels,  ©35.00;  100  bushels,  $500.00. 

ROGER'S  ENGLISH  RED  MED- 
ITERRANEAN. 

Smooth.— Raised  from  selected  English  seen". 
Grain  large,  and  ol"  an  amber  color :  heads  of  a 
good  size;  straw  stiff  and  of  good  height.  I 
think  it  will  make  a  good  Wheat  when  well 
acclimated,  as  it  is  doing  better  each  year. 

Per  peck,  $3.85;  per  bushel,  $8.00. 

DIEHL'S  WHITE. 

Smooth.— This  variety  originated  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  comes  up  as  fully  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Wheat  growers  as  any  Smooth 
White  Wheat  grown.  It  has  proved  uniformly 
hardy.  The  grain  is  white,  plump,  soft,  and 
not  flinty,  and  ripens  early  in  the  season.  It  is 
very  prolific;  the  plant  is  very  strong  and 
broad-leafed  ;  stools  well,  aud  endures  the  rig- 
ors of  our  northern  winter  as  well  as  any  other 
known  variety.  The  grains  set  close  to  the 
rachis,  and  the  glume,  or  chaff,  fits  closely,  and 
may  be  called  fly-proof.  On  good  ground  it 
will  yield  over  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Per  peck,  $1-50;  per  bushel,  $5.50.  Wholesale, 
for  Club  rates  ;  25  buxhels,  $130.00;  50  bushels, 
$250.00  ,-  100  bushels,  $490.00. 


FRENCH       RK1> 


BOUGHTON,    or    TAPPAHANNOCK   WHITE. 

Smooth.— From  Virginia.  This  wheat  has  proved  one  of  the  best  White  Smooth  Wheats 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  ripens  early  and  yields  from  thirty  to  forty  biwnels  per  acre; 
the  head  and  grain  of  good  size.  This  Wheat,  in  some  localities,  will  ripen  earlier  and 
yield  better  than  in  others.  It  needs  a  good,  rich.  warm,  dry  soil,  and  on  Bnch  soil  will 
repay  the  farmer  well  for  sowing.  When  grown  to  perfection,  I  consider  it  one  ul'  the  best 
White  Wheats  In  the  country. 

Per  peck,  $1.50;  per  bushel,  $5.00;  Wholesale,  and  Club  rates:  25  bushel*,  $120.00;  50 
bushels,  $225.00;    100  bushels,   $100.00. 

WEEK'S  WHITE  BEARDED. 

This  Wheat  was  round  in  a  crop  of  Mediterranean  Wheat  by  Mr.  Weeks,  of  New  York, 
and  is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  from  the  Soules  and  Mediterranean  Wheat.    This  is  the  ear- 

best  bearded  White  Wheat 
1  know  of.  li  i*  hardy  and 
proline,  with  a  hard  and  liinty 
grain,  similar  in  size  ami 
shape  to  the  Mediterranean; 
yields  as  high  ;,s  forty  live 
nock  white.  bushels    per  acre.      It   has  a 

good  stiff  straw,  and  Is  fly,  weevil  and  rnst  proof.    1  believe  this  Wheat  would  prove  hardy 
and  prolific  in  any  ran  of  the  Doited  states,  as  a  crop  can  be  raised  on  any  kind  of  soli. 

Per  perl,  |t.15;  per  bushel,  $«.00.  Wholesale,  or  Club  rates.-  S3  bushels,  $150.00;  50 
bushels,  fXl.uO;    loo  bushels,  % 500.00. 


AMLLOUGHY    OTJIV    SIPIMIVGt-    ^JVr>     TUBE    DRILL. 

I   have  the  Best  and  Strongest  Grain  Drill  in  the  World,  for  sale.     Price  One  Hundred  Dollars.     With  Guano  Attach- 
ment, $140.00.     This  is  the  only  Grain  Drill  that  sows  regular  over  rocky  and  stumpy  ground,  without   breaking. 


TEN  VARIETIES  of  Field  and  Table  Corn :  Surprise,  New  Brunswick,  Swedish,  and  Black  Norway  Oats ; 
Timothy  Seed  ;  Alsike ;  Cow  Grass ;  Saintfoin ;  Lueern,  and  Red  Clover  Seed  Early  Rose,  Early  June,  Early  Goodrich, 
Harison,  and  other  good  varieties  of  Potatoes  for  sale. 
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New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

Established     1830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheel, -t's  ralent  Railway  Horse  Tow- 
era  and  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  I. ever  Powers  or  the  most 
approved  km, Is.  (l,vo'  llnllers.  Feefl  Cullers,  Wood  Saw- 
ing Machines,  sliingl- and  ll.-a.ling  Mar  hinee.  Horse  Pitch- 
forks. Tlie  Atlanrie  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser.  iSaw  made 
without  liling,)  etc.,  etc.  Also  dealers  in  the  most  approved 
Agricultural  Implements.  Our  tnacliities  cannot  he  excel- 
led it  e.|  nailed  hv  any  in  the  market, and  we  guarantee  them 
fully  as  represented.    Address, 

WHEELER,  MEL.ICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 

Hexamer's  Prong-Hoe. 

The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.    It  saves  half  the 
labor  ol  hoeing,  and   d-.es  the   work  better  than   any  other 
tool.    Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.    Circu- 
lars sent  oti  application.    Price   *-\aii,  cash   with  the  order. 
For  sale  at  tlie  principal  Agricultural  W  .irehouscs,  and  by 
REIS1G  &  HEXAMElt, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  IS.  T. 

PAINTS  for  FARMERS  ami  others.— The  Grafton 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  am  now  manufacturing  the  Best, 

Cheapest,  and  nio.t  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  two  coals  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  oil.  will  last  10  or  r.  vears;  it  is 
of  alight  brown  or  beanli  ill  chocola'e  color,  and  can  he 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  en-am,  to  suit 
tlie  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable  for  Houses.  Barns. 
Fences,  Carriage  ami  Car-m alters.  Pails  and  Yt  ooden  ware. 
Agricultural    en.enl-.    I    in  ,1    P.  .at  ~.  V.  ~..d-'  and    Ships' 

Bottoms,  Canvas,  Mel  ;  an  '  Sh  i  le  IU»  ft,  ■  II  Iwins  Fire  and 

Water  proof,  i  Floor  oil  (  loths.  lone  Mannl  loiin-.-r  having 
used  ...(Kill  bids,  the  P  i-l  vriir.i  Hid  as  a  put. I  lor  anv  purpose 
is  unsurpa-sed  lor  hodv,  dural.ihlv.  elasticilv,  and  adhesive- 
ness. Price  *l'i  per  bid.  or  : u>ii  lbs.,  which  will  snpplv  a  farm- 
er for  years  to  come.  Wan-anted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send 
torn  circular  which  gives  lull  particular-.  None  genuine 
unless  branded  in  a  trade  mark.  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 
Persons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 
oi'  the  goods.    Address 

'DANIEL  BIIJWELL,  2al  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Packer's  Patent   Stump  Extractor  anil  Wall 
Builder. 

We  believe  this  machine  to  be  unenualed  for  power,  ease 
Of  working,  convenience,  and  durabiliu.  Send  lor  Descrip- 
tive Circular.     Addrc-S 

PACKER  &  PISH,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 

Farmers  Study  Your  Interests !  Economy ! 

English  Pooling  Materials  of  all  kinds,  first-class  and  cheap. 
English  Curative  Coinno-ilion  lor  damp  walls  and  lloors,  do. 
English  t'amilc  Dies,  simple,  lasting,  and  rt'n>l>/  toy-  t/.ve,  ditto, 
English  Oils  lor  all  uses  pure  and  relialde.  ditto. 
English  White  Lead,  si ricih  pure  first  Quality,  ditto. 
English  Floor  Cloth  lor  houses,  chuiehe-,  ,ve„  ditto. 

English  In n  aim  in  anon  Work  lor  dwellings.  &c,  ditto. 

L.  MORTON'  MONTGOMERY/, 
Sole  Importer  and  Manufacturers'  Agent,  2U  Pearl-st..  N.  V. 

The  Painter's  Haml-Book, 

Containing  instruction  In  all  departments  of  House  and 
Oriianienl.il    Painting,   Sign    Painting,   etc.,    etc.     Sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  ot   ■:.  cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACII. 
103  Nassau-sU  New  York. 

EVERY   MAN   HIS    OWN    PAINTER. 
Established  1833. 

A  warranted  pure  metallic  imperishable  paint,  READY 

Poll    I'SE.     N"t    a    hi g    ol    g  slal r mi. .11 

earlh!    A  reliable  w.  itln  r-pronT paint -  d  b    tel 

than  anv  oUered  I  ■:   -ae  .  1   a    w    ■■■-!.  I   ■  ■  i   -in  :    .1:  otle  i    wo:  !:. 

inside  and  ont-d ■-.    '11,011- ind-  01  le-'iuiotn  iN  pom    ad 

parts  of  the  world.  Will  last  in  good  older  for  15  years  in 
am- climate.  Faraiers  an  I  citizens  sen. I  lor  lull  partieulas 
and  pi  ices  to  L.  M'IRION  MO--  f  GOMERY,  Sole  Inlpoi  ter 
and  Agent,  311  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 

ELF-ACTIXf;  CARRIAGE  GATE.— np-n- unci 

closes    by    action    of    the    wheel,   without     stopping 

horse  or  getting  out  of  carriage.    Agenls  wo. ted  1  u-  ,  ,.-,v 

st  d>-  or  County  in  the  U.S.  Office.  £25  S ior-st-Box  Mn6, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.    M.G.  Brown,  Gen'l  Agent  Am.  o,  t     i    . 

THE  LIGHTNING  TRAP  kills  rats,  mice,  squirrels.  -vc„ 

throws  them  awav.  and  sets  it. ell.  Agents  wanted  im- 
mediately.   Address  Lightning  Trap  Co.,  Hi  Mercer-st..  X.  \". 

**  1  (ft  a  Day  for  All.— StemcSl  Tool  Samples 

SP-I-M  free.     Address    A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 

130R   CAMPAIGN    BADGES,  PIN'S,  MEDALS, 

-■/  SLKKVK  111  HUNS,  i:l\GS,  FLAGS.  TORCHES. 
ROCKETS,  CAPES,  CAP-.  TEX  l'-l'.Ol  IKS,  MING  P.niiKS, 
and  everything  in  Hie  Campaign  line,  send  to  HEAD- 
OUAETKRS.  AGENTS  ami  (LIES  supplied  on  liberal 
terms.  Send  for  HIM  RIPI'IVE  PRICE-LIST.  Address 
B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher,  and 

.Maiiulactun-roi-  Campaign  Goods, 

BB  Spring  Street,  Now  TorS". 

GRANT  &  rO'.PAX.        SEYMntn  it  RLAln. 

Campaign  Sleeve  Riittoii  ,  newali.l  handsome,  only. .  ..$1.00 

Campaign   I'.adges,  very  St  v dish,  only "sii 

Patent  Magic  Pocket  Fans 50 

Magic  Ph olographs,  a  package  tor 25 

Card  Photographs,  one  dozen  assorted,  only 50 

Goods  sent  postage  paid.    Address 

W.  C.  WEM  YSS,  3  Astor  Place.  Kew  York  City. 


Family  Kititliotg  Machine. 

The  heat  one  is  manufactured  by  the  Bridgeport  Knitting 
!o„  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Send  p>r  a  Circular  to  your  nearest 
Agent.  M  isiu-v  A.  Reynolds.  P.o.iou.  M,~.:  .1.  W.  Robinson. 
Lloncord,  N.  if. ;  Reynold*  &  Porter,  No.  131  West.  Fifth-st., 
.'in.- ti.O.:J    R.Sn    '-'.'.-'■..   FTecport,  111.;   C.   R.  Can- 

ield.    Lion-,    Ion,.     II.    M...    ..     M... ,  Wis.  ;    .1.  B.  SllOW, 


THE    fXIOS    APPLE    PARER. 

(THE    BEST    IN    THE    MARKET.) 

Improved  all  over.    Apple  Paring,  Craig  at    [  slieinsMa- 
chines,    and   also    Peach    Parens.      Mnnclactiilod    In     D     H. 
WIIITTI  MoRI-:,  Successor  to    Whim- p.,  .  ,..  .  ..  Wor- 
cester, Mass.                   I  LARK  WILMIv  &  '  o.  Agents, 
No.  si  l; .inaii-st..  New  Vo-k. 

For  full  description  of  the  above  machines,  and   price-  lor 
1868,  see  June  No.  of  this  paper. 

NIVERSAL     FILTER    WELL,    Patented    in 
December  1S0T.    lbives  and  works  well  in  nil  Hurts  nf 
soil.    Specialty,  sand  and  clav.    $->u  MfSO  prolit  per  well  of 
125  feet.    State  and  Couutv  rights  for  sale.    Address 

OSCAR  C.  FOX,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

CROCKERY. Some  Tears'  experience  in  a  whole- 
sale Crockery  house  will  enable  me  to  supply  families 
ami  country  dealers  atthe  lowest  New  Vork  ran  -.  '  Tin  ware 
and  house  iuriushlng  goods  nl-o  bought  on  Comiuission  flora 
Manufacturers  direct.    G.  II.  BAKER,  51  Daiclay-st.,  IS.  Y. 

I^MPROVEITfOOT  LATHES.— Ek-sfaiit,  dtn-.iblc, 
cheap  and  portable.    Just  the  thing  lor  the  Artisan  or 
Amateur.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


"Watches,    and   Roslsopf's   Patented    People's 
Watch  Cased  in  Swedish  Silver. 

The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a  metal  differing  en- 
tirely from  any  ever  offered  to  the  public.     Its  qua  iti.-s  and 


3  all  these  goods 


client    tine-  keepers. 


A  full  assortment  ol  Chains,  also  Aluminium  P.ronzc  Cases 
lor  Wallham  Watches. 
Goods  sent  hv  Express  C.  O.  T)  .  with  eh 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGHBRED   Stock,  ami   Domestic    and 
Ornamental  Fowls  for  sale.    For  circulars  and  puce 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 
—Shipped  by  Expre-s  to  all  parts  or  the    D".  S,  Cs 

or  -south  America.    Send   lor  Circular  and   Prices.    Address 
JAMBS  YOUNG.  Jr.  &  CO.,   Marshallton.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Italian  Queen   Breeders  ! 

Harrison's  Xnclens  Feeder  ia    perfectly  convenient    for 

feeding  small  clusters,  and  call  lie  used  without  anv  possibil- 
ity ol  interference  lroni  bees— either  those  belonging  to  the 
hive  or  vobbei-s.  As  a  remedy  against  the  hom-v  drouth  tie-' 
may  be  expected  soon,  1: 


■  expected  soon,  lav  m  a  .supple.     Price  *;  per  ,p 
EDWARD  HARRISON,  Frederick  City, 


Mil. 


MABBETTS  PATENT  CHICKEN  COOP. 

Poultry  Fittings  of  Every  Description. 


THE  «'0:\Fi:<'TIO.\I.R"S  II  1>I>. 
ROOK. -Giving  full  and  explicit  directions  for  mak- 
ing Caii.lv.  r.on-bons.  Carrawavs.  Ch date  Comfit-.  Cara- 
mels, Jellies,  Essences,  Fruit  Pastes,  lee  Creams.  Lozenges, 
Marmalades,  Jains,  Icings  Meringues.  Sirups,  etc.  etc. 
Price  85  cents.  Send  orders  to  0.  A.  ROORCACH,  US  Xas- 
sau-st.,  Xew  Vork. 

6fc  STERILITY    IS    LAID."— PROF.    VILLE'S 

.    ~NEW  SYSTEM  o,.U/r/.ooV.»,-c,PampMet,Sd  Edition. 


nplt:  method  of  aualy 


e  x  r»  o  rs  t  , 


S.  M.SAUNDERS, 

PORT    RICHMOND, 
States  Island,  N.  Y., 

PORTER     AXD    BREEDEn    OF     ALL     CHOICE    VARIETIES    OF 

DOMESTIC  f>0yiTi¥o 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 

TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

TURING    COM- 
-   possi  -sing  ex- 


nd  dead  animals  ol 
ml  Jersey  I  dies  as 
euv   al.batoii's,  oiler 

Suit  CH- 

8,000  TOXS   OF 

DOUBLE-REFINED  POUDRETTE 


It- ,  ::,  ets  have  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the  crops 
and  maturing  them  Pui  d  ,y-  or  two  weeks  e.u  lar.  Equal  lo 
tbe  best  lean. is  ot  Superphosphate  for  Pre-ent  Crop, 
althoiighsold  only  lor   lucidy-live  Dollars  per  lou.    Packed 

nOYE  DUST. 

1-COAP.SE  and  FIXE  MIXED.  2-FIXE.  suitable  for 
Drilling.  And  3— FLOURED  UOJJE. 
_  "  vTr  Warrant  orn  Pone  to  an-altzk  Pire.  Packed 
in  1. Ids.  of  SMI  lb',  each.  I.-,,,-  winter  grain.  Doul.le-R,  lined 
Pou.ll-ette  and  Fine  Lone,  mixed  in  c.pial  proi-ortions  and 
.7/-//V-.I  it,  with  tie- seed,  have  produced  n.o-t  rciuaikalde 
el),  eis.  Sold  as  Ion-  as  any  article  of  Same  purity  and  line- 
liess  in  the  market. 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  OF  L1ME. 

TTe  offer  this  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  anv  civ;-  made  or  sold    in  this  niarket   con- 
"'  ig  a  larger  .•.mount  ol  soluble  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 


than  usual  in  superphosphates.     I  or  PrilM  went  as  well  as 
for  immediate  pow.-rlul  ellect  upon  land.  IT  has  no  equal. 
Price  In  New  York,  §33.00  per  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.    For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &c,  apply  to 

THE  I.oril  M  \XUFAi  TURING  COMPANY. 
'.a  i  ortlandt-sl  ,  New  Yoik.    P.O.  Box,  3139. 

FERTILIZERS. 

E.  F.  Coc's  Amnnmiatrd  Sii|>ei  pliosphate, 
S85  per  ton.     No.    1  Peruvian  Guano,   Land 

Plaster,  Castor  Pomace.    Bone   Dust,  <&c.,  &e. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO..  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Seeds,  &c,  107  Water-st.,  New  York. 

TTSTER  BROTHERS 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Ville's  formula  (of  France]. 
Also.  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Pure  Bone 
Meal.    Address 

LISTER  BROTHEBS,  159  Front-st,  New Torfe- 


BAIiLOO.X  A!sCi;XSIOiXIS. 


To  ^-Vclvei'tiesei'r?;. 

Tin-  -HinnOR  A\D  PARMER,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  leading  Fai-miiig 
anil  Family  Paper  in  the  I. a-i.  in  States.  It  is  a  quar- 
to, about  the  size  of  the  Xew  York  Weeklv  Tribune.  Speci- 
men copies  sent  lice  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cenl   sta to 

pi-epin-  postage.    Terms  ol  a.heiiising :— Ten  cents  for  a  line 

oi  - eli   iiiseriioii.    Twelve   lines  make   an  inch  long. 

Twenty  dollars  per  column  single  insertion. 

JOH\  TJ.  CLARKE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


LL    TOUNG    PERSONS    can   obtain   a  good 
L    Education.    For  particulars  address 
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New  and  Valuable  Books. 


Beiieilicite ; 

Illustrations  of  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God, 
is  Manifested  in  His  Works. 

I'.Y  (i.  t'lIAPLl.V   CHILD,    M.  1). 

i  rol,  IS .elegantly printed oti' tinted  paper, cloth, %2M. 

Every  Housekeeper  Needs  a  Copy. 
What  Shall  We  Eat 

How  to   Cook  It  i 


Containing  practical   receipts  tor  i 
and  for  nil  incomes. 

12X6,  "LOTH,  80  CE 


ry  day  in  the  ye 


The  Use    ol"  Tobacco, 

Its    Physical,    Moral    and    Social    Evils. 
By  -f.  n.  GniscoM,  m.  d. 

Paper,  35  cents,  Cloth,  50  oonts 

THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 
Putnam's   Monthly, 

\  live  periodical,  supported  by  the  best  writers  In  the 
covmtry. 

The  first  volume,  containing  00  articles  of  permanent  in- 
terest and  value,  is  now  ready. 

Price  in  cloth,  $2.50. 
S6  cents  a  number,  $4.00  per  annum. 

Sample  Copies  Sent  Free. 

The  above  arc  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  will  be  sent 
free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

G-.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON, 

Publishers, 
661  Broadway,  New  York. 

FARMING  FdRBOYST" 

What  tliev  have  done  and  what  others  may  do,  in  the  Culti- 
vation of  Farm  and  Garden.  howtobc^iu,  howto  proceed, 
and  what  to  aim  at.  Bv  the  Author  of  "Ten  Acres 
Enough."    Beautifully  Illustrated.    $1.50. 

This  charming  and  useful  little  book  ought  to  be  in  every 

ho  us.'  in  the  country.  It  is  a  delightful  roiubi  nation  of  storV 
and    o*'   sustentions     for    making    l:mnniLC    profitable     and 

KltMSiinr.  It  is  just  tin-  book  for  Rovs  who  are  ambitious  to 
n prove  the  farm,  and  to  give  a  healthv  taste  for  farm  life 
to  those  win)  have  never  appreciated  its  attractions  and  are 
studying  to  escape  from  it. 


"  Faf.mix.i  FOB  BOTS"  la  an  enchanting  book,  full  of 
ractical  hints  on  fanning,  and  as  quaint  and  interesting  as 
snak  Walton's  book  on  trout  flahlng."—  Church  Union.' 


*m*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the.  Publisher^ 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston. 

AI»I,K  IJUVKS,  a  Domestic  Mu.irnzino 

urination  and  Amusement.     It  contains 

1    lU-cipes.  Articles  on  Ornamental  Art, 

is,  etc..  etc.    Only  25 


iH 


i).  A.  ROOliB  \i  n.  Publisher,  102  Na 


Sew  York. 


EXTS    WANTED    for    the    best    "Lives   of 

rF\x"  y.'l    issued.  ,-„»,;>/,/,,    in    nueriil- 

I  .    |i.    M  in-ii.  I.].  iwnlcly  kii.ovn   as  ••  |.;.  |p 

ttr    in!   "Veteran  observer."  of  N. 

■-  ■      i'        ■■!     "i-   I.vot.isit  unci  limiv,    F.lcgant. 

i   emblem  itic    Title   P'H/i.    .sr,,i    l;,,iriiil<, 

""    ■     1  nil    :>'■'■" Hue.  of  lives.  Willi   llepuhli- 

'     '    "'■'    ■'.     !     1      Mr;-  ,,f    A, ,,!;„„.,..       t  •,!,■,■     |,„y    I-,  Mill 

'■    I       ■'      i    II    '  i    ittents     i  .n   terrltorj    II'.    i  of 


Grant   and  Colfax. 

Pine  Oval  Steel  Engravings  for  8  hv  in  oral  frames— now 

ready.     Tl.o, fin-    !).■ -i  alio  I  :m.li. Lit .--  u  ill    br    iss i 

1:, mediately.  Agents  wanted  in  pv.jiv  liivvn.  Samples  sen  r 
nil  receipt  in  .-.|,.-i;|.  S'n.l  lor  circular  lo  MOi  HIE  A-  (.  '<> 
Publishers,  111  Nassau-sl.,  New  York 


piFTY  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF  CAMPAIGN 

M.  ME.AI.S.  !•,„-,  l',;ldges,  sleeve  II, in,  ins.  Si  uds.  Scarf 
Rings.  I'lnm  Kines.  A-c,  now  ready.  For  all  tl„-  novelUc. 
antl  everything  in  the  Campaign  line,  send  lo  Headquarters. 
Agents  warned.  S.wm:  Lots,  at  $•;,  $;i,  or  *,,  sent  post- 
paid  on  receipt  of  amount.  Address  H.  W.  IMTCIirti,  K, 
Publisher  and  Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods,  9S  Spring! 


WANTED. 


THE    COTTAGE    BIBLE, 

ASD  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR, 
in  two  volumes,  conlaining   neiirlv  1..-.00  pages,  comprising 
I  lie  (lid  and  New  Testaments,  will,  |,raei  nal  expositions  and 

A    leu'   I'dilio    Main    Le,"' ndnlions. 

From  the  late  l.'ey.  .l,,el  II, we-.   |i    II..   I'a-I..i  "I   tin-  Fir,l 
Congregational   t'hur.  ...   II  ,r,l',i I, I.   t'oull. 
I  ];n,iw  ol  in,  e, alimentary  so  rln  a|.  tlial.  contains  so  great 
an  am, ,,inl  of  valuable  matter. 

From  Key.  ST.  II.  Eejrlestqn,  D.  IV,  Pastor  of  Plymouth 

Church,  (hi, 'ago.   111. 
I  checrriilly  reeommeinl   it  as  Hie  ln'xt  eoiiimentary  on  the 
Scriptures  lor  general  use. 
For  Terms   and    Circulars,  address 

A.  BRAINARD,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CiOTTAXJH  liai.D,  SEMINAKY— For 
'  Young  Ladies,  ronglikeepsie.  \.Y.  Keopens  Sept.  Hi. 
The  best  features  of  European  and  borne  sell, ,,,!-.  l.-ms-ial 
attention  lo  modern  Languages.  Musie  and  Art.  Dr.  Lewis' 
Gymnastics.  Siluaiion  ami  climate  unsurpassed.  For  pro- 
spectus, addles  Rev.  GEO.  T.  RIDER,  Hector. 


\ 


E\V  BOOKS  for  Schools,  Libraries, : and  families. 

Chemical  and  Philosop Ideal  Apparatus  of  all    kinds,  at 


GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  "'ill  lie  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 


Allen's    Domestic    Animals 


.$1.00 


A  History  and  Description  of  the  LTORSE,  MULE. 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE,  POULTRY,  and  FARM 
DOGS,  with  directions  for  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing, 
Feeding,  and  Preparation  for  Market,  with  their  DIS- 
EASES and  REMJ2DIES.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth, 
13mo,  227  pp. 

Allen's  Rural  Architecture $1.50 

Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Construction 
of  convenient.  FAKM-HOTJSES,  COTTAGES,  and  OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including  Barns,  Stables,  Sheds,  Car- 
nage and  Wagon-Houses,  Work-Shops,  Wood-Houses, 
Ash  and  Smokc-nonscs,  Ice-Honses,  Poultry  and  Bee- 
Houses,  Dove-Cotes,  etc.,  together  with  directions  for 
the  gardens  and  grounds  ;  useful  and  ornamental  Do- 
mestic Animals,  etc.  By  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Editor 
"  American  Herd-Book,"  etc.    Cloth,  12mo,  37S  pp. 

American  Farm-Book •  (R.  L.  Allen). $1.50 

Or  a  CojtrEND  op  American  Agriculture  ;  Being  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures,  Draining,  Irriga- 
tion, Grasses.  Grain,  Roots,  Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Stigar-Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  with  the  best  methods  of  Planting,  Culti- 
vating, and  Preparation  for  Market  Over  one  hundred 
engravings.    By  R.  L.  Allen.    Cloth,  12ino,  325  pp. 

American  Rose  Culturist 30 

(Including  the  Dahlia.)  Being  a  Practical  Treatiso  on 
the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  TUB 
ROSE,  to  which  are  added  full  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Dahlia.  In  neat  paper  covers.    12mo,  96  pp. 

American  Weeds,  and  Useful  Plants.$1.75 

An  important  Work  for  every  Cultivator— Fanner,  Gar- 
dener, etc.  ;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description, 
(wilb  accurate  illustrations),  of  the  WEEDS  and 
PLANTS  found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens, 
which  meet  the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of 
Cultivators ;  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradi- 
cation when  needed.  While practictU  in  it-  character,  it 
includes  both  the  common  and  botanical  names  and  char- 
acters of  the  Weeds  and  Plants,  with  Q  Popular  Account 
of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  By  Wit.  Darlington.  M.D., 
and  Prof.  Geo.  Tuurber.  Thoroughly  Illustrated 
with  277  Engravings.    ISmo.,  460  pp. 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Brf.edino,  Rbab.D.0,  Feeding,  and  General  Manage- 
ment of  Rabbits  :  their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Full 
Directions  for  the  Construction  of  Hutches,  Rabbitries, 
etc.;  Recipes  for  Cooking  and  Dressing  for  the  Table. 
Numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  M.  BEMENT.  author  ol 
fioutterer'6  CbTnponfcn,  etc.  12mo.  101  pp..  in  neat 
illustrated  paper  covers. 


Bommer's  Method   of  Making   Manures. 
Paper 25 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  A  superior  quality  of 
manure ;  both  from  tin-  vegetable  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, with  strict  economy  and  great  dispatch;  far- 
ther showing  the  best  modi'  of  preparing'  vegetable  and 
mineral  composts,  and  a  diversity  of  processes.  By 
George  Bom  her.    Svo,  90  pp. 


Boussingault's  Rural  Economy. 


$1.60 


Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
antl  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  ot 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Boussinc.ault,  Member  of  In- 
stitute of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  507  pp. 

Buist's  American  Flower   Garden  Direc- 
tory  =       $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of 
Plants  in  the  Flower-Gardeu,  riot-House,  Grecn-House, 
Rooms  for  Parlor- Windows,  FOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN 
THE  YEAR;  with  descriptions  of  most  desirable 
plants,  soils,  transplanting,  erecting  a  not-Housc,  a 
Green-House,  laying  out  a  Flower-Garden,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Robert  Bitist,  a  practical  Nurseryman  and  Seed- 
Grower  of  Philadelphia.    Cloth,  13mo,  343  pp. 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen-Gardener.-  ...$1.00 

An  excellent.  Practical  work,  containing  Plain  and 
Accurate  Descriptions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and 
Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical 
English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetically 
arranged  ;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of 
Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By 
Robert  Buist.    Cloth,  13mo.,  an;  pp. 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 75 

Intended  Especially  for  the  American  Climate  ; 
being  a  practical  Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each  Department  of 
Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the  Con- 
struction and  Heating.  By  Wm.  Chorlton.  Cloth, 
ISmo,  SW  pp. 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and  Management  of  Gar- 
dens.   Though  an  old  work,  it  is  one  which  will  finds 

place  in  every  considerable  library,  as  the  production 
of  a  remarkable  man  While  it  is  marked  by  the 
author's  peculiarities,  it  is  so  full  of  plain  common- 
sense,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  print.    By 

WlLLLAU  COBBETT.      Cloth,  lOmO.,  230  pp. 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Containing  Directions  for  Raising,  Propagating,  and 
Managing  Fruit-Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plauts,  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  etc,  ISmo, 
SSSpp. 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  asp  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  n.  Dadd,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.     Cloth,  l°jno..  132pp. 

Dadd's  American  Cattle-Doctor-.   -$1.50. 

To  nelp  Every  Man  to  lie  his  own  Caltle-Dortor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  Hie  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SIIEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.     ISmo,  359  pp. 

Dana's  Muck  Manual $1.25 

A  Manual  for  Farmers  ;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Composts,  etc..  and  especially  of  the  important  subject 
of  using  MUCK,  the  greatnatural  fertilizer  of  the  coun- 
try.   By  Samuel  L.  Daha.    Cloth,  12mo.,  313  pp. 

Eastwood's  Complete  Cranberry  Manual  75 

Giving  directions  for  the  cnltivation  in  different  locali- 
ties, with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  varieties.  By 
Benj.  Eastwood.    Cloth,  13mo,  130  pp. 
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(MTMMCM 
TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

A.T      C^.HOO      PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
Hli'ck,  which  tiiey  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  club*. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICK    LIST    OF    TEAS: 
OOLONG  (Black).  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  ?  lb. 
MIXED.  (Green  and  lllackl.  7"c  .  sllc,  Dllc.  best  *1  per  B. 
ENGLISH    I'.KEAKFASf   (Black ),  she,  'Mi:,  $1.  JU.10,   best 

fcl.20  per  pound. 
IMPEHIAL  ctireenl.  snc.  fine,  $1.  sun.  liesl  SI.'.':,  per  pound. 
YOUNG   HYSON    (Orcein.  SOc,  '.Klc,  $1,  SI. Ill,  best  sl.J.i  per 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFER.  20c.,  '^c,  30c, 35n.f  best  40e.  per  pound. 

Hotels.  Saloons.  Hoarding-house  keeper*,  and  Families  who 
list"'  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  eeonomize  in  that  article 
l.v  uj*mg  out-  FRENCH  BKEAKF  VST  AND  1)1  XV  Eli  (.'OK 
,\  iiuli  we.  sell  at.  the  low  (nice  of  :Siie.  jier  jioun'd,  and 
round). 


FEE.  which  we  w-ll  at  the  l..\v  |.rii.-e  ur  :«)<■..    per  po 
warrant  to  give  nerleet  satisfaction.  UO.YSTElM  lTn 
SQc  ,   99c..  beat  Joe.  per  lb.    UU£EN  (Uuroastedi, 
S.lc,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


Ig'O 

25C, 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  tor  less  than  thirty 
dollars  hail  bettor  send  a  Post-oillee  draft  or  monev  with 
their  orders,  lo  save  tin:  e.xpunso  of  rolleetioiis  hv  Express. 
Inn  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect 
on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  eompHmentarv  package  to  the 
prirtv  iri'ttlnir  up  IheCluh.  Our  juouts  .ire  small,  hut.  wo  will 
lie  :is  lilM-r.il  as  we  can  all'ord.  we  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Tons  of  us  mav  confulentlv  relv  upon 
getting  them  pun-  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

Wft  warrant  sill  thegoodswe  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.    If  they  aie  no'    s  .li-i.ietory.  fhey  can   be    returned  at 
our  expense  within  ■■'>  da>  -.  and   have  the  money  relumle.l. 
N.  B.— Inhabitant-  t.f  vill  ices  and  towns  where  a  Urge  num- 
ber reside,  hv  t-'nhhtit't  together,  ran  reduce  the  eo-t 
of  their    Teas    and    Codecs    about    one-third.    (BE- 
SIDES  THE    EXPI1ES<   CHAKGESi,   hv 
sending;   directly  to    "  The    Great    American    Tea 
Company." 
BEWAJiE   of    all   concerns    that    advertise   themselves   as 
branches   of  our    Establishment,    or  copv  our   name 
either  wholly  or   in    parr,   as    thev  are   /»>,/>/ \ 


any 


case,  authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE   orders  and     Drafts,    make    pavablo  to  Die 

order  of    "  The    Great   American  Tea  Company" 

Direct  letters  aud  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

Great  American  Tea   Company,  : 

Nos.  3|    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Offlce   Box,   5,643,    New   York   City. 


PATENT  Llilll  BUD 

BLOCK  TIN  PIPE 


Combines  all  the  requisites  of  a  perfect 
"Water  Pipe,  Sanitary,  Mechanical  and 
Economical.  No  danger  of  lead  poison- 
ing. Cheaper  than  Lead  Pipe,  stronger 
and  better.  To  furnish  cost  per  foot 
give  the  head  or  pressure  of  water  and 
bore  of  Pine.    Send  lor  a  Circular. 

COLWELI.S,  SHAW  A;  WILLARD 
MF'G.  CO.  Foot  West  27th  St.,  North 
River,  New  York.  Also  Manufacturers 
of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead.  Tin  Pipe, 
"       lOnice.No.  lnj  Ucckman- 


l>oty's  Clothes  Washer   is  worth  one 
dollar  per  week  in  any  family .— j^'-V.  Tribune.]^ 


Icl?  IrE1  f  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved 
I  IIIjEj  .  STENCIL  DIE*.  MORE  THAN 
<*>nft  A  jMO.VTII  is  being  made  with  them. 
f*vw  S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


TBI  GREAT  PURIFIER. 

CRESYLIC  SOAP 

AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds, 

Disinfectant,  Insect    Destroyer,    Pre- 
ventive of  Fungus,  etc. 


Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va- 
rious purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy- 
ing insect  life  and  fungus  growth,  lu  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since.  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
bining this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc- 
cessful, they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  lobe  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1-t.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  etlectn- 
aily  prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these   purposes. 

3d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  toadies,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  soics  from  any  cause. 

Sofarastried.it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
horn  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly. tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  eureuUo,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3«l.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.—  On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  ex  per- 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4tH.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc. —For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ringworm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From      numerous      RECOMMENDATIONS    of 

Cresylic    Compounds,  the  following  are 

selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry.  155  Worth  St. 
New  York,  Nov.  15, 1S67. 
Messrs.  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  budding  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop- 
ing then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house- 
keepers in  cities.  S.  B.  HALL1DAY,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  18<i7. 

M.  C.  Edey.  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchan  &  Co's, 

Cresylic  Soaps,  etc.— Dear  Sir—  We   have  had  the  Cresylic 

Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  aud  County  Court 

House,   and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing, 


cells,  etc. ;  and  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  its  cleansing, 
disinfecting  and  insect-deBtroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER.  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARE,  V  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOORHLES,       )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Corpus  Cheisti,  Texas,  March  15, 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen  ;  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  heart 
with  nine  months*  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su- 
perior to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 
F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

"The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  foe  Ordi- 
nary Purposes." 

*  CRESYLIC  ACID  is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office,  No.  41  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices. 

Slieep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep 

5  lb  Canisters $1.25 

10  "  "        2.25 

50  "  Kegs  10.00 

200"   Bills        35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
according  to  size. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re. 
pelling  insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  lb.  Canisters,  @50  cts. ;  in  3  lb.  Canisters,  @  $1.00  ■  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.    See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  lu 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c„  on  stock.  In3lb  Canisters,  $1. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con- 
venient use  Id  "washing  Horses.  Dogs.  Pigs,  &c,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  o  dozen  tablet-, 
$3.60j  in  boxes  ol  1  lb  bars,  10  each,  $j.uo. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  uses 
in  the  House  and  Laundry  ;  24  lb  boxes,  13  cts.  per  lb  ;  00  lb 
boxes,  12^  cts.  per  lb. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  fur  the 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Bath,  etc.;  CO  lb  boxes,  14  ct«.  per  lb 
21  ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  0  fts.  each, 
packed  in  a  case,  -15  cts.  per  lb.     Address  orders  to 

ORANGE    JUDO    &    CO., 
41   Park  Row,  New  York. 
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RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 

plans  and  advice  lor  laving  out  Public  aud  l'rivate  grounds 
ot'every  description,  Reters  to  John  M.  Korhes.  Nathaniel 
Thayer.  Huston.  I-'.  <;.  Shaw,  New  York.  ".  S  [lubhell.  Phil- 
adelphia, U.  T  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  40  Barristers'  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 

RUSSES.—  "  SEEI.EY'S  HARD 
P.UBBEIi  TliUSS"  Cures  Rupture,  re- 
the  most  difficult  safely  and  easily :  never 
i.  breaks,  moves  or  soils;  always  new.  Sold 

y  all   Druggists,      Send    for    pamphlet,  1437 

,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

^HE~CHRISTIAN,  60  CENTS!! 

A  large,  live,  8  page  monthly  religious  and  family  paper, 
ontaining  tacts,  incidents,  tales,  sketches,  music,  poetry, 
rue  stories,  put  ures,  reading  lor  young,  old,  saints,  sinners. 
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HOP      P 

The  little  poetry  which  attached  to  our  gen- 
eral harvests  is  well-nigh  dispelled  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery.  The  harvest  loses  its 
busy  appearance  when  a  machine  takes  the 
place  of  men  and  women,  and  the  iron  click  of 
the  reaper  is  not  as  pleasing  to  the  ear  as  the 
voices  of  the  workers.  Machines  have  nol  yel 
entered  the  hop-yard,  and  the  harvest  there  is 
gathered  by  nimble  fingers  to  Hie  accompani- 
ment of  equally  nimble  tongues.  The  hop 
harvest  usually  occurs  early  in  September,  the 
lime  varying  with  the  season.  When  the  seeds 
of  the  hop  become  brown  and  ripe,  and  the 
scales,  on  breaking  open,  show  a  plentiful  dust- 
ing of  golden  yellow  grains,  then  the  pickjng 


[COPYKIGHT  BZI  I 

I  C  K  I  N  G. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  (At  American 

begins,  and  is  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Women  and  children  find  light  and  pleasant 
work  in  picking  the  hops  into  boxes  or  bins, 
while  the  men  find  sufficient  occupation  in 
bringing  the  vines  to  the  pickers,  and  taking  the 
hops  away  to  the  dryiug  kilns.  Various  forma 
of  picking  boxes  are  used;  those  of  the  kind 
shown  in  the  engraving  are  of  about  the  capacity 
of  thirty  bushels,  and  their  contents  will  make 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  when 
dried.  Two  experienced  pickers  will  fill  three 
or  four  such  boxes  in  a  day.  An  expert  picker 
will  take  from  five  to  ten  hops  at  a  time,  close 
the  hand  lightly,  and  by  a  quick  pull  bring  them 
off  clean.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  see 


Agriculturist. 

that  the  hops  are  picked  free  from  stems  and 
leaves,  and  when  the  work  is  not  done  by  the 
day,  to  keep  au  account  of  the  quantity  picked 
by  the  several  hands.  The  hops,  as  fast 
as  they  accumulate,  are  conveyed  to  the  kiln, 
one  form  of  which  is  shown  in  the  distance  in 
the  engraving,  where  they  are  dried  by  means 
of  hot  air.  Hops,  instead  of  being  trained 
upon  poles,  are  often  grown  upon  horizontal 
cords  or  wires,  a  plan  for  which  great  superiori- 
ty is  claimed.  A  yard,  in  which  the  vines  were 
trained  horizontally,  could  not  affordthe  artist 
an  opportunity  for  such  a  picturesque  sketch  as 
he  has  given  of  the  older  and  more  common  hop- 
yard,  in  which  thevines  arc  trained  upon  poles. 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied*— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  aie  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  ami  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  .complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  fioin  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857— thai  is.  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  20.  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  SI. 75  each,  post- 
paid, (oi  $1.50  if  taken  lit  the  office).  "The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  ?2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years    will  be  supplied,    post-paid,  for  15  cents   each. 
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We  approach  the  autumn  harvests  with  great 
hope  unci  no  little  solicitude.  Early  frosts  may  cut 
short  our  most  important  cereal  crop,  and  greatly 
injure  the  quality  of  corn  fodder,  which  is  annually 
becoming  more  and  more  a  dependence,  as  it  is 
better  economized.  September  will  settle  the  fate 
of  the  great  corn  crop,  and  if  the  hopes  and  prayers 
are  answered,  the  harvest  will  be  abundant  for 
home  needs  at  any  rate.  The  great  abundance  of 
hay,  and  the  excellent  condition  in  'which  it  was 
gotten  in  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  may  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  corn  fodder. 
This  should  not  be,  for  the  drouth  in  England  is  re- 
ported as  having  been  severe,  and  the  hay  crop  so 
short  that  large  orders  have  been  filled  for  shipment 
of  this  article.  The  powerful  presses,  now  not  un- 
common, make  it  possible  to  load  a  ship  heavily 
with  hay,  which,  until  recently,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  do.  So  prices  may  yet  rule  high,  and  farm- 
ers may  lie  very  willing  to  supplement  their  bay 
with  good  corn  fodder.  Make  it  a  rule,  if  hay  be 
sold,  to  spend  all  the  money  for  manure. 

Many  agricultural  fairs  occur  this  month.  Too 
many  important  ones  interfere  witli  one  another, 
being  held  upon  the  same  days.  Cannot  this  be 
obviated?  Every  fair  ought  to  be  patronized  and 
visited,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  every  farmer,  horticulturist,  and  producer  of 
anything  of  value,  to  show  his  best  products  some- 
where, al  the  State  and  County  fairs  if  possible, 
and  with  wife  and  children  have  one  pleasant  holi- 
day, at  least,  in  visiting  the  fair  and  cattle  show. 

Hints  iihoiit   Work. 

September  work  is  ordinarily  not  of  a  very  press- 
ing kind.  It  requires  good  judgment  to  know 
wbii  should  be  Qrst  done  oi  several  things,  all  re- 
quiring attention,  but,  unlike  the  labors  of  the 
spring  and  summer,  a  few  days'  delay  will  not  be 
certainly   disastrous,    or    entail    additional    labor. 

Buckwheat  ought  to  be  in  full  blossom  over  the 
northern  half  of  the  Union;  a  frost  of  moderate 
severity  is  destructive  to  all  but  the  well-grown 
kernels,  and  may  cut  off  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
crop.  The  succulent  stalks  and  leaves  will  furnish 
sap  to  mature  a  great  part  of  the  grain  which  has 
passed  the  bloom.  If  a  change  of  weather  threatens 
frost,  it  is  best  to  cut  buckwheat  at  any  rate,  and 
after  partial  drying,  it  should  belaid  up  in  small 
eneks,  or  gavels,  bound  at  the  top  sous  to  shed 
rain,  ami  so  left  until  all  the  kernels  have  filled 
and  ripened  that  will  do  so. 

Corn.—  The  corn  crop  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Union  is  backward.  It  is  folly  to  top  it,  to  promote 
its  ripening.  It  is  not  the  sun  on  the  ears  that 
ripens  corn,  but  the  effects  of  light  and  air  upon 
the  leaves  and  entire  plant.  After  the  kernels  are. 
well  glazed  at  the  tips  of  the  ears,  it  may  pay  to  top 
the  large,  coarse  kinds,  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
quality  of  fodder.  We  prefer,  however,  to  cut  at 
the  ground,  and  stook  up  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
glazed.  The  grain  will  ripen,  the  stalks  make  bet- 
ter fodder,  and  the  heavy  buts,  if  not  used  lot- 
fodder,  are  easily  made  available  in  the  compost 
heap,  and  worth    more   than   if  left   in    the   field. 

Com  for  Seed  should  be  selected  personally  be- 
fore the  stalks  are  cut  up.  Go  through  the  best 
part  of  the  field,  marking  the  ears  on  the  most 
prolific  stalks,  and  choosing  the  cars  which  please 
you  best  on  the  stalks  which  are  of  medium  size 
and  not  given  to  suckering.  Mark  by  a  string  tied 
around  the  middle  of  the  ear.  At  husking  time  all 
these  ears  will  be  saved  by  themselves,  and  out  of 
them,  when  the  husks  are  stripped  back,  one  can 
select  the  most  perfect.  Mark  two  or  three  times 
as  many  as  you  will  need. 

Tobacco  is  hopelessly  damaged  by  a  light  frost. 
That  which  Still  stands  should  be  cut  early  in  the 
month.  In  lKinging  avoid  crowding,  as  much  as  in 
hot  weather;  though  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
partially  dried,  Uiey  may  be  moved  quite  near  to- 


gether. That  cut  in  August  maybe  crowded  np 
to  make  more  room  for  the  rest  of  the  crop. 
Potatoes. — The  death  of  the  tops  indicates  the 
maturity  of  Hie  tubers.  If  the.  rot  be  amongst 
them,  we  hold  it  better  to  lei  them  rot  in  the 
ground  than  in  the  cellar  or  pit.  Many,  however, 
dig  and  market  at  once.  If  consumed  before  the 
disease  makes  progress,  a  larger  portion  of  the  crop 
may  be  thus  utilized.  When  other  work  does  not 
press,  early  potatoes  should  be  dug  and  put  in  cool 
cellars,    or   in  pits    in    perfectly    dry  soil. 

Boot  Crops. — After  cool  weather  sets  in,  roots 
make  their  chief  growth.  Weeds  should  be  pulled 
or  hoed  up,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  Thin- 
ning may  also  be  done  effectively.  The  plants  re- 
moved will  be  relished  by  the  stock.  Carrots  re- 
quire that  the  ground  between  the  rows  should  be 
kept  loose  aud  open,   more   than   other  roots. 

Grass — Aftermath. — If  a  rowen  crop  is  taken,  by 
all  means  manure  well  after  it.  It  often  pays  to 
cut  the  aftermath  for  the  sake  of  removing  a  crop 
of  weeil  seeds,  like  wild  carrots,  for  instance,  even 
though  it  would  hardly  pay  to  cut  for  hay  alone. 
Pasturing  the  Aftermath. — Nearly  or  quite  half 
the  feed  is  destroyed  by  the  trampling  of  the  stock. 
This  is  all  avoided  by  tethering  in  the  way  described 
onpage327.  If  the  tether  is  fastened  to  an  hind 
leg,  and  the  stakes  moved  forward  six  feet  at  a  time, 
the  droppings  will  be  left  on  the  fed  off  portion. 
Seeding  Down  to  Gross  may  be  done  any  time 
during  Ibis  month.  Put  tbesurfaee  in  good  order  ; 
spread  a  tine  compost  or  some  guano;  harrow 
mellow  and  even;  pick  off  all  the  stones;  sow 
grass  seed,  witli  clover,  if  you  please,  and  roll. 
Clover  sowing  may  be  delayed  until  spring.  Three 
peeks  to  a  bushel  of  oats  may  be  sown  as  a  mulch. 
See  article  on  Seeding  Lawns  in  Autumn,  page  333. 
.Vi»i  Grass  Land  and  seeded  stubble  should  not 
be  pastured  too  soon,  if  at  all.  Calve-,  yearlings, 
and  weaned  colts,  do  Utile  harm,  for  they  neither 
poach  it  up  in  rainy  weather,  nor  pull  much  up  by 
the  roots,  as  heavier  cattle  are  apt  to  do.  Go  over 
such  land  and  cut  the  rag-weed,  carrots,  and  other 
weeds,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Ouco  mowing  is 
usually  sufficient,  and  it  is  light,  ca.-y  work  for  boys. 
Wheat. — The  earlier  sowed,  the  better,  as  a 
general  rule.  It  makes  a  lj[  tie  differonceal  harvest, 
time,  and  but  a  little,  but  iL  is  so  much  clear  gain. 
The  better  tilth  the  land  is  in,  the  better  will  the 
wheat  be.  An  excellent  cqinposl  for  wheat  and 
substitute  for  Peruvian  guano  is  bone-dust  and  flsh 
guano,  equal  parts,  with  two  or  three  limes  as 
much  fine  muck  or  rotted  sods.  •  Another  is  bone- 
dusl  two  parls,  castor  pomace  one  part,  composted 
with  muck  in  like  manner,  spread  after  it  has 
undergone  one  good  heating,  and  harrowed  in  with 
the  grain.  All  manure  applied  directly  for  a  grain 
crop  should  be  put  on  as  a  top-dressing. 

Tickles  for  Seed  'Wheat. — Smut  in  wheat  is  to  a 
very  great  degree  prevented  by  soaking  the  seed  in 
a  strong  brine  previous  to  sowing.  The  smut  is  a 
parasitic  plant,  which  attacks  and  entirely  destroy  s 
the  bead  of  the  wheat.  It  propagates  itself  by  in- 
visible spores,  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
grain,  remain  upon  it,  and  arc  sown  with  it  if  not 
destroyed.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  pickling 
the  seed  is  a  remedy  for  the  disease.  A  strong- 
brine  is  efficient;  many  suppose  they  improve  its 
efficacy  by  adding  blue  vitriol,  and  others  that  it  is 
essential  to  dry  off  with  dry-slaked  lime.  In  the 
absence  of  proof  that  the  blue  vitriol  and  lime  do 
no  good,  and  as  the  former  is  but  a  slight  expense, 
and  the  use  of  the  lime  a  great  convenience,  wc 
advise  to  make  a  brine  that  will  float  an  egg;  add 
two  pounds  blue  vitriol  to  the  half  barrel  of  brine ; 
wet  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  a  time,  stirring  it  thor- 
oughly, and  skimming  off  the  light  stuff  as  the 
wheat  Is  poured  into  the  brine;  after  ten  minutes, 
dip  out  the  wheat,  and  letting  it  drain  thoroughly, 
throw  it  into  a  pile  on  a  floor,  and  when  all  is  done, 
sprinkle  with  dry,  powdery  lime,  shoveling  it  over 
until  dry  enough  to  sow.  This  may  be  done  24  to 
3(5  hours  before  sowing. 

Bay  and  Groin  Stacks. — Brace  them  up  if  they 
settle  unevenly  and  incline  much.     If  need  be,  re- 
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top  them.  Spots  on  large  stacks  which  sag  down 
and  do  not  shed  rain  may  be  built  up  even,  by 
simply  laying  on  bay  or  straw,  and  then  pinning  on 
a  thatch,  using  hooked  or  pronged  sticks  as  pins. 
Sorghum.— The  sorghum  crop  is,  according  to  the 
reports  we  liave,  small.  It  is  the  more  important 
to  make  the  bc-t  nse  of  it    The  use  of  dough's 

method  Of  Clarifying  enables  tanners  to  produce 
marketable  syrup  at  once,  which  will  eventually 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Draining.— Deepen  and  clean  out  open  ditches  in 
low  land,  beginning  at  the  outlet  and  making  t  lie  wa- 
ter follow  hack,  thus  securing  the  greatest  possible 
depth.  In  laying  tile  or  stone  drains,  remember 
to  make  the  bed  of  a  true  grade,  aud  the  soil  for  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  drain  as  impervious  to  water 
as  possible,  covering  the  joints,  putting  in  clay  or 
the  stiffest  soil  you  can  get,  and  ramming  it  hard. 
This   secures   permaueucy,   as  well   as   efficiency. 

Soiling  Crops. — Sow  wheat  and  rye  for  soiling  in 
the  spring.  Make  two  sowings,  a  mouth  or  fix 
weeks  apart,  the  first  sowing  to  be  between  the 
first  and  middle  of  September,  the  other  about  I  lie 
middle  of  October;  at  each  time  sow  a  patch  of 
wheat  and  a  patch  of  rye.  The  rye  will  be  lit  to 
cut  first,  one  patch  will  follow  the  other,  and  then 
the  first  wheat  will  come  in  cutting  condition. 
Laud  used  for  soiling  crops  should  be  thoroughly 
enriched  by  either  yard  manure,  guano,  or  stimu- 
lating manure  of  some  kind. 

Slock  require  no  especial  attention  at  this  season, 
except  that  constant  care  that  all  their  want-  are 
supplied  which  they  should  always  have.  Animals 
to  be  fattened  this  fall  should  have  slightly  in- 
creased feed,  as  the  time  approaches  when  the 
harvesting  of  corn  gives  a  supply  of  immature  ears 
and  nubbins,  which  arc.  first  to  be  fed  out.  If  old 
corn  is  at  hand  have  it  ground, and  use  it  moderate- 
ly before  aud  after  the  nubbins  come.  Give  cows 
that  are  to  be  milked  through  the  winter  the  choice 
el"  the  pastures,  and  feed  a  little  (more  or  less)  oil- 
cake daily,  to  keep  the  (low  of  milk  profitably  large. 

Manure. — The  season  is  favorable  for  increasing 
the  manure  and  compost  heaps  by  all  sorts  of 
vegetable  matter,— potato  tops,  weeds,  swale-grass, 
reeds,  and  rushes.  Use  no  weeds  the  seeds  of  which 
arc  ripe,  or  will  ripen,  and  follow  directions  in 
previous  numbers    in    regard  to  composting,  etc. 

Commercial  Fertilizers. — Peruvian  guano  will  pay 
applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  before  sowing 
wheat.  Use  about  200  lbs.  per  acre.  It  may  !"■ 
mixed  with  its  weight,  or  three  times  its  weight, 
.it  plaster,  usually  with  marked  benefit  At  the 
South,  they  use  equal  parts  Peruvian  and  Swan 
Island,  or  some  good  phosphatic  guano,  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  gypsum  and  adds  phosphoric 
acid.  Fish  manure  and  bone  dust,  applied  at  the 
rale  of  about  400  lbs.  of  each,  is  a  good  substitute. 
Boue-du-t  is  an  excellent  application  to  pastures 
at  this  season.  Mix  witli  equal  parts  good  lively 
wood-ashes,  pound  the  mixture  solid,  or  moisten 
slightly,  and  alter  lying  a  week  shovel  over  on  a 
floor,  and  break  any  caked  lumps  before  sowing. 
Weeds. — Mow  and  bum  wherever  found,  if  they 
have  matured  their  seeils,  clearing  up  the  fence 
rows  and  sheltered  places,  as  well  as  open  grounds. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


Ripeness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  month  ;  not 
only  do  fruits  mature,  but  the  new  wood  ripens. 
Autumnal  Bowers  bloom  in  tin'  borders,  and  the 

cool  nights  and  warm  days  are  particularly  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  the  later  crops  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  It  is  the  month  of  fairs  and  pomo- 
logical  gatherings.  (}..  to  your  nearest  lair,  as  a 
matter  of  duly,  and  take  such  fruits,  flowers,  and 
Vegetables,  as  yon  have.  Let  premium  taking  lie 
the  second  thing  in  your  thoughts— helping 
a  creditable  display,  the  first.  The  home  fair 
being  attended  to,  visit  as  many  others  as  pos- 
sible. One  is  always  sure  to  learn  something,  if 
not  from  examples,  at  le  i^t  from  warnings.  II  the 
neighborhood  warrant  it,  have  a  fruit  club,  or  its 
6cope  may  be  extended  to  include  all  branches  of 


horticulture, and  now  is  the  time  to  found  oue.  Have 
someway  of  getting  the  neighbors  together  to  tell 
experiences  and  rub  off  the  rust  that  always  accu- 
mulates upon  those  who  plod  along  by  themselves. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Autumn  Planting  of  trees  is  best  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  long,  mild  autumn,  but  where  the 
winter  shuts  down  suddenly,  it  is  better  to  plant 
in  spring.  Next  month  the  trees  will  be  ready  to 
remove  from  the  nursery,  and  the  ground  should 
be  prepared  for  their  reception.  A  deep,  well- 
drained,  but  not  over-rich  soil  is  best.  Plow  and 
subsoil,  and  if  possible  make  Hie  whole  piece  in- 
tended for  the  orchard  so  well  prepared  that  a 
tree  will  grow  in  one  place  as  well  as  in  another. 

Selecting  and  Ordering. — Order  early,  but  make  a 
well-considered  selection  first.  Selections  of  best 
varieties  for  States  are  not  always  safe  guides.  Ex- 
perience of  those  in  the  neighborhood  is  best,  and 
its  value  decreases  as  the  distance  from  which  it 
i,  derived  increases.  Visit  fruit  growers,  go  to 
fairs,  talk  fruit  with  everyone  who  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  follow  that  advice  which 
seems,  most  reliable.  Do  not  aim  at  too  many 
varieties,  unless  you  have  time  and  means  for 
carrying  on  an  experimental  collection.  Twelve 
kinds  of  apples  or  pears  are  enough  for  family  use, 
and  six  are  a  plenty  for  market  purposes. 

Picking  and  Packing  require  care,  judgment,  and 
conscientiousness.  Some  hints  on  packing  are 
given  on  page  334.  Autumn  fruit  requires  more 
experience  in  picking  than  that  which  matures 
later.     It  should  be  mature  and  yet  not  mellow. 

Drying  and  Canning  fruit  for  winter  use  must  be 
attended  to.  We  have  figured  some  drying  houses ; 
patented  ones  are  for  sale.  A  spare  room,  with  a 
stove  in  it,  should  be  in  readiness  when  open  air 
drying  is  depended  upon.  The  fruit  can  be  re- 
moved to  this  during  damp  or  rainy  weather,  and 
the  drying  go  on  without  interruption  or  damage. 
In  back  numbers  hints  on  canning  various  fruits 
are  given  in  the  Household  Department. 

Fallen  Fruit  usually  contains  insects.  Do  not 
allow  it  to  decay  upon  the  ground  and  thus  propa- 
gate a  brood  for  another  year.  Gather  and  feed  to 
hogs,  if  these  animals  do  not  have  the  run  of  the 
orchard.  The  best  use  to  make  of  fallen  apples  is 
to  convert  them  into  vinegar.  Gather,  grind  and 
press  as  for  cider,  and  allow  the  juice  to  ferment, 
with  free  access  of  air,  in  a  warm  place.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  lees  or  mother  of  vinegar,  or  a  quan- 
tity of   old   vinegar,    will    expedite   the    process. 

Budding  may  continue  as  long  as  the  bark  of  the 
stock  will  lift  or  "run,"  which  it  will  do  with 
peaches  and  quince  stocks  this  month.  Examine 
previous  buddings  and  loosen  the  bandages  if  need 
lie.   Where  buds  failed,  put  in  others,  if  not  too  late. 

Seeds,  especially  of  the  stone-fruits,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.  They  are  best  preserved 
in  sand  or  sandy  earth,  just  perceptibly  moist, 
which  should  be  mixed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
preclude  drying  or  heating.  A  box  in  a  coo)  and 
dry  cellar  or  shed  will  answer  as  well  as  to  follow 
the   European   plau   of  burying  or  stratifying. 

Manuring. — Nurserymen  who  raise  the  best  trees 
pass  between  the  nursery  rows  with  a  plow  and 
turn  a  shallow  furrow,  in  which  a  well-decomposed 
compost  i-  distributed  and  the  earth  thrown  back. 
In  this  way  the  land  is  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

Prune  young  trees,   to  form  a  proper   head. 

Weeds. — Let  none  of  them  ripen  their  seeds. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Prepare  the  soil  for  fall  planting.  A  rich,  fine, 
deeply-worked  soil  is  needed  for  successful  fruit 
culture.  The  hints  under  "Orchard,"  apply  to 
such   trees   as    are    grown    in    the   fruit    garden. 

Ran  are  to  be  picked  as  fast  as  they  mature. 
Winn  fully  developed,  the  stem  will  part,  readilj 
from  the  tree.     Ripen  them  in  the  house. 

Blackberries.—  Remove  the  old  stems  as  soon  as 
the  tin i t  i-  oil'.  See  hook  tor  this  purpose  on  another 
page.      Pinch  the  side  shoots  of  the  new  growth  to 


about  18  inches.  This  will  induce  the  wood  to 
ripen,   aud   prevent    injury   by  winter-killing. 

Black  Caps. — If  it  is  desired  to  propagate  plants, 
the  tips  of  the  canes  should  be  layered.  The  tip  is 
to  be  covered  with  only  enough  earth  to  hold  it  in 
place  and  prevent  it  being  blown  about  by  the 
winds.     Too  deep  covering  is  injurious. 

Raspberries  in  garden  culture  arc  best  if  kept  in 
place  by  some  kind  of  trellis  or  support.  Keep 
the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  allow  no  suckers  to 
grow,  except  such  as  arc  wanted  for  new  plants. 

Grapes. — Market-growers  often  gather  the  fruit 
as  soon  as  it  is  colored  and  before  it  is  fully  ripe. 
Some  varieties,  like  the  Diana,  are  eatable  when 
only  partly  ripe.  Full  maturity  is  shown  by  the 
stem  assuming  a  ripe  appearance  and  losing  its 
stiffness,  allowing  the  bunches  to  hang  directly 
down  from  the  vine.  Use  scissors  in  gathering, 
and  handle  the  fruit  as  little  as  possible. 

Strawbemes. — New  beds  are  to  be  kept  clean,  and 
no  runners  allowed  to  grow.  Beds  may  be  set 
now,  taking  the  plants  up  carefully  and  removing 
all  the  large  leaves,  to  prevent  evaporation.  Where 
plants  have  been  struck  in  pots,  this  precaution  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  rcots  of  the  plants  are  scarce- 
ly disturbed   by   turning  them   out  of  the   pots. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Beans. — If  the  Limas  set  more  than  can  be  used 
in  the  green  state  before  frost,  shell  and  dry  for 
winter.  Soaked  over  bight  before  cooking,  they 
are  nearly  as  good  as  when  fresh.     Salt  string  beans. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflower. — Around  New  York  the 
seeds  for  plants  to  be  kept  over  winter  are  sown 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  this  month.  Sow 
Wakefield,  Early  York,  or  other  early  cabbage,  and 
Ei  lurt  or  other  early  cauliflower,  in  well-prepared 
seed-beds,  in  the  open  ground.  Keep  the  soil 
stirred  among  the  laic  ocajts  Sprinkle  lime  if 
troubled   with    slugs — ducks   will    destroy   them. 

Borecole  or  Kale  for  spring  greens  or  "sprouts" 
is  sown  this  month,  .in  drills  a  foot  apart.  The 
kind  called  German  Greens  is  the  hardiest. 

Corn. — Continue  to  dry  for  winter  use.  See 
article  on  page  203,  July,  on   salting  green  corn. 

Cucumbers. — Go  over  the  vines  at  least  every  two 
days  and  gather  for  pickles  ;  remove  the  overgrown. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  for  blanching. 
That  grown  in  flat  culture,  i.  e.  not  in  trenches,  re- 
quires to  be  earthed  up  about  ten  days  before  it  is 
blanched  sufficiently  for  use.  The  main  winter 
crop  is  not  earthed  up  until   later   in   the   season. 

Endive. —  Blanch    as   directed   last  month. 

Manure. — The  compost  heaps  should  now  grow 
rapidly  from  the  addition  of  garden  refuse.  AH 
but  very  young  weeds  should  be  dried  aud  burned. 

Melons. — Young  fruit  that  will  not  ripen  is  to  be 
picked  and  used   for  stuffed  pickles  or   maugoes. 

Onions. — See  that  those  stored  are  so  thinly 
spread  that,  they  will  not  become  heated.  Take  up 
sets,  if  not  already  done,  and  spread  in  thin  layers 
in   a  cool,  dry   loft.     The  same   with  top  onions. 

Radishes. — Winter  sorts  may  be  sown  early  in 
the    month,   with   a    prospect   of  a   fair   crop. 

Shallots. — This  is  a  species  of  onion  which  i9 
multiplied  by  dividing  the  clusters  of  small  bulbs. 
Set  single  bulbs  six  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder.  It  is  hardy,  and  gives  in  spring  what  are 
usually  sold  as  young  onions.  The  flavor  is  much 
Stronger  than  that  of  the  oniou. 

Spinach.— Sow  for  the  winter  crop  before  the 
middle  of  the  month,  in  rows  12  or  15  inches  apart. 
Thin  and  weed  the  young  plants  when  large  enough. 

Sweet  ffiatoes. — Some  of  the  larger  roots  may  be 
taken  by  carefully  removing  the  earth  from  the 
ridges,  and  the  smaller  ones  left  to  grow  as  long  as 
frost   will   let   them.     Dig   with   the   first   frost. 

Tomatoes  will  still  be  infested  by  the  "worm," 
aud  will  need  to  be  looked  over  occasionally. 
Preserve  aud  make  catsup  while  the  fruit  is  plenty 
and  litter  than  it  is  later  in  the  season. 

Turnips.— The  Rutabagas  or  Swedes  will  need 
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good  culture  uutil  the  size  of  the  leaves  prevents 
working  among  them.     Sow  round  turnips. 

Winter  Cherry,  or  Physulis.— The  fruit  of  this, 
preserved,  makes  a  strawberry-flavored  sweetmeat, 
much  liked  by  many.  The  fruit,  left  in  its  hulls, 
Will  keep  for  some  months,  if  spread  in  a  dry  place. 


Flower    <«ar«leii     siitd     I,siwi«. 

Bulbs. — The  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths, 
tulips,  crocuses,  etc.,  that  were  taken  up,  may  be 
planted  the  last  of  this  month,  or  early  in  October. 
Purchase  as  soon  as  the  dealers  receive  their  stock. 

Peremiials. — Those  which  complete  their  growth 
early,  such  as  Dicentra,  may  be  divided  and  reset, 
if  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  require  it.  The 
seeds  of  many  perennials,  if  sown  now,  will  make 
plants  large  enough  to  pass  the  winter. 

House  Plants  that  have  been  turned  out  should 
be  taken  up  and  repotted  before  there  is  danger  of 
frost.  Keep  them  shaded  until  they  recover,  but  do 
not  take  them  into  the  house  until  cool  weather. 

Chrysanthemums. — Have  them  properly  staked. 
The  bloom  of  the  tall-growing  kinds  is  so  heavy, 
especially  when  wet  by  the  rains,  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  broken  down.  Those  intended  for  blooming 
indoors  are  to  be  potted  when  the  buds  arc  well 
developed.  They  will  wilt  at  first,  but  with  a  few 
days'  shading  and  watering  will  recover. 

Dahlias. — Autumn  storms  will  prostrate  these 
just  as  they  are  in  their  best,  if  they  are  not  care- 
fully staked  and  tied.  Pick  off  flowers  that  have 
passed    their   prime   as   well    as    misshapen    buds. 

Violets. — Prepare  for  forcing  by  setting  the  plants 
in  fine  rich  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  which  is  not  to  be 
covered  until  frosty  weather. 

Pits  for  wintering  half  hardy  plants  should  be 
made  ready.  They  should  be  well  drained  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  from  the  entrance  of  rats  and  mice. 

dirt-en   :ill<l    IIOI-UV umn 

Get  through  with  repairs  to  the  houses  and  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  have  all  ready  to  receive  the 
plants  if  sudden  cold  weather  should  make  it 
necessary  to  take  them  in  early. 

Cuttings  may  be  made  from  those  bedding  plants 
of  which  a  stock   to  keep  over  winter  is  desired. 

Seeds  of  such  annuals  as  are  desired  for  early 
winter  blooming  may  be  sown.  Candytuft  and 
mignonette  are  always  in  demand  for  bouquets. 

Hanging  Baskets  may  lie  started.  Ivy  is  the 
basis  and  should  be  used  in  abundance. 

Cape  Bulbs  may  be  potted,  as  may  hyacinths,  &c. 
It  is  best  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  dry  place  and 
cover  with  earth  until  cool  weather,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  dwelling  or  green-house. 

Plants  in  Pots,  that  are  out  of  doors,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.  See  that  they  are  not 
thrown  over  and  broken  by  heavy  autumnal  gales. 


Cold  ft  ra  per y. 

The  fruit  is  apt  to  be  much  injured  by  rats  and 
mice.  Set  traps  for  these,  and  have  a  good  lock  on 
the  house  to  prevent  thieving.  Keep  the  house 
closed  during  storm-,  but  give  ventilation  on  dry 
days.  The  healthful  condition  of  the  foliage 
should  be  preserved  in  order  to  insure  ripe  wood. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  has  been  in  more  active  speculative  demand,  and 
has  been  as  high  as  150'g  (on  the  6th  inst.),  but  it  has 

since  receded  to  145"  i,  and  it  closes  at  U&% The  trade 

in  Brcadstuffs  lias  been  inure  animated,  stimulated  by 
the  less  favorable  crop  reports,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, especially  the  latter,  and  by  the  sharp  rise  in  gold 
which  helped  the  export  movement.  Prices  have  ad- 
vanced decidedly,  closing  with  an  upward  tendency  for 
Wheat,  Corn,  and  Rye,  though  in  favor  of  buyers  for 
Flour  and  Oats.  Receipts  have  been,  as  a  rule,  on  a  re- 
stricted scale,  though  Corn  has  arrived  quite  freely. 
Very  little  of  the  corn  that  has  come  to  hand  has  been  fit 
for  export.  It  has  been  more  or  less  warm,  and  damaged, 
for  the  most  part. ..  .Provisions  have  been  in  moderate 
trade  and  speculative  request,  at  somewhat  better  prices 


for  the  leading  articles  ...Cotton  has  been  lightly  dealt 

in,  closing  rather  heavily Wool  has  been  more  freely 

offered  at  reduced  figures,  and  consequently  has  been  in 

livelier  demand,  though  the  market  closes  tamely In 

the  line  of  Seeds,  trade  has  been  more  active,  particu- 
larly in  Clover,  which  has  been  taken  freely  for  shipment 
at  buoyant  rates Tobacco  has  been  in  much  better  re- 
quest, chiefly  for  export,  at  firmer  prices  for  the  low 

grades Hay  has  been  moderately  dealt  in  at  easier 

figures Hops  have  been  dull  and  nominal. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  can  - 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agrkullml..' . 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Aug.  14, 1868,  and  for  the  corresponding  mouth  last  year : 

1.       TRANSACTIONS  AT  TnE  NEW-YORK  MAKKBTS. 

IiRCBlPTS.  Flour.     Wlieat.     Corn.    Rye.    Barley.     Outs. 

S7  ■lava*fc(Sili"Mi.]ni>.nim  577.000  2.8X3,000  3..r>lll)  41,0<IO  635.000 
24dajs(,t~(ni  UUOs.OOO    7x7,000  1,089,000      7,51,0    03.000  1,0711,01)0 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.     Corn.    Rue.    Barley.   Oats. 


2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  tiuir  lust  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wlieat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
2?  days  1868.... 106.000  577,000  2,383.000  3.7,01)  41.000  633,000 
27  ila'ya  1807....  159,000    611,000  2,954,000    21,3'JO      07,000     102,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.     Bailey.    Oats. 

27davsl80s.     31S.IYI0     1,1X9,000     3.198.500      24.000       1,895,0011 

27  days  ISO;    JW.ooo      ooi.ooo    3,iS3,ouo     98,000    9,000     

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  August  14: 


Flour. 
1868 181,663 

1S07   .        ...3i;,,lK 


Wlieat. 
2,956.522 

1 1X.X7.5 


Bye. 

155,093 
135,561 

1X7.1S9 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York  : 


Wheat,      Corn, 
1868.  bush.       bosh. 

Aug.  11 585,370  1. 011.102 

.Inly   13 592.919  l.lOn.lM 


Rye,    Barley,     Oats, 
bush,     bash.     bush. 


June  10 1,570.797    1,826.171 

May  12 379.KI2     1.039.0:1 

Apr.  13 636,630     1,228,259 


51.li 


83,841      493.491  1705 

8,270    13.  .'35  891,199    

Mar.  10 1,175,152      1,719.-2:       48,542     10,014  1,791,212  8l.lo3 

1, 507.079     1,705.3.1     ls.'.m     93.1132  2.131. 191  ir,.2.8; 

1,017,418     1,431,553     1X9,330  101,318  2,::79,S2li  09.8-9 


Feb.  11 
Jan.  13 
1867. 

I  lee.  11, 
Nov.  12. 
Oct.  15 
Sept.  10 
All"    13      ... 

July  15 245. 

June  11 578,279 

Mav  15 731,380 


1,;01,215  1,058,091 
911.129  1,951,700 
167,608  967,661 
120,533  1.151. 992 
90,174  8113.721 
160.780 
217.971 


'.'":. 


117. 


i9.0|3 


201.092    186,804    115, 

Buxtpto    at    head  of    tlrt.-  rcrrftrr  «6 -Uhany,  caeli. 

son  to  July  3\st : 

Rye. 


Finn,; 
bbls. 
1868.... 115,900 

,  04,700 


hush.  hush. 

7.812.9110      159.  ,500 

S|682.700     126,200 

1860     .  114,400      1,199,500    11,485,000    473,000 

Current  Wholesale  Price 
July  14. 
Phot  or  <;oi.r> i4ix 

I        ■:  - :    l'i  Kvtla  Slalc   50  «)      1,1    9  90 

siu.im-  1..  ]-,\ii;i  southern.     ,      8  40    1315  75 
l-.xlra    Western  8  00     @16  00 

I    "1,1    I see 10  00      @1350 

Superfine  Western coo  (.,,725 

Kyi:  Flour  7  50  07,  9  75 

Cobh    Meal.       5  25  @  6  25 

Wheat- All  kinds  01  White  2  Hi  ..,2  90 

All  kinds  ot  lied  antl  Amber.  175  @  2  50 

Corn—  Yellow       us  a     — 

....     1  04    ®  1  12 


bush.  bitsh. 

326,500  3,956,600 

85.100  1,046,200 

105,800  4.191,000 


...  15  1,0 


Oats—  Western 

State  

Utr  .        

r.Ai:i.i.v    

Hat— Bale  5?  100  lb 

boose 

Stbaw,  t>  100  10 

Cotton—  Middlings.  V   V* 
llops-Ciop  ..1  1X07.  "f<  It.  ... 


Nominal. 

.70  (3  1  S7 
Nominal. 

05  @  1  25 
SO  ®  1  SO 
70  ®  90 
32  @  33 
10    ®      40 


2  45    ®  2  60 
2  70    ®  2  90 
10K@      132V 


10  40  (313  50 

7  40  @  8  30 

X      II  g  III   Ml 

5  05  @  6  50 

2  50  @    :  90 

1  &5  @  2  60 

1  ::  <■ 

1  10  @  1  ISec 

82  ®      S8K 


Nominal. 

60    (5,    1  35 
®  1  40 


Seed  Lent,    ff  Tb  5    @ 

wool— Donn-ne  I'l e.i-a,.      42H@ 

II est  IC.     Jill  II  ill,   f'  9' ','X     i,„ 

21    @ 
111  - 


oil-Cak 

Pobk— Mess,  "pJ  barrel 

Prime,  59  barrel     

Beef-P  lain  mess 

Lard,  in   ties.  &  barrels,  50  12. 

Butter  —Western,  5)'  tt 

Stale,  59  lb 


56  00  is,  02  00 

28  25  i„:x  .-7 

22  00  fo.22  75 

15  00  ®20  50 

17  @      1XX 

23  ®      29 


Cue 

llEANS— ft  bushel 1   ,5     ®  0  40 

Peas—  Canada.  *<  bushel  1  40    ®     - 

Eggs— Fresh,  iP  dozen 

Port.]  i:y-  Fowls,  %*  lb 

Turkeys,   rf'  n.  

l'i  it  vri >ks,  new— $  bbl 

Apples— 59  barrel 

Cuwr.Kr.r.iEs.  ^barrel    . 
Tur.xii's  -ft  bbl 

CAItRAIIEs-t'  100 

Unions— $  100  bunehe 


05  ,., 
29  n, 
10    ® 


5S,® 
37  '.'„ 
2<    i., 


15  00     (5,20 
18    ® 
29    ® 


20  ®  21 
2  25    ®  9  00 

,    i    l      ,,,10   Oil 

Nominal. 
4  no  @  0  00 
8  00    (312  00 


31  ®      45 

8  @      10X 

4  00  ®  5  50 

1  00  @  1  70 

23  ®      30 

23  @      20 

26  ®      87 


Green  Cobn— »J00.... 
TOMATOBS— V  crate.... 
B_$)  bbl.. 


5    @      10 
4  25    ®  5  50 

\Yn> ,  Oil.  i'BKKl:lKX-5'  bushel      3  011     ,,,    X  1.10 
r.l.M'KHKiir.iKX  —  V   (plait.       ..  

Pem'Hes—  5?'  crate 

Pears— 53  bbl 

Watermelons— ¥<  100 

iSUTiLEo  Melons— 59  bhl 


2  25  ®  3  00 

5  00  ®  8  00 

5  in  (.,   :-  on 

4  00  ®  0  00 

50  @      75 

00  ®  1  00 

75  @  1  50 

2  50  @  4  00 

12  @      15 

4  00  (3  8  00 

15  @      35 

1  50  ®  7  50 

4  50  ®15  00 

12  50  ®40  00 

1  50  ®  4  00 


.\e»v  York  Live  Stock  Markets.— 

week  ending.         Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l 

July    13th 4,915  SO    1,804    2.2091    15,391    48.S31 

July     30th 0,517  80    1,0.50    18,710     111,731     87.091 

July     27th 5.209  152    1,072    20.-158     11.150    41.011 

All".     3d 7.530  89     1.550     27.842     13,551      50.555 

Aug.  10th 0,1X5  111    1,500    20.000    11.851    50,073 

Tuliil  in  fire   Weeks.      ..30.070    512     7.018   109.101     0.5.077  228.194 

do  for  precious  IWteks..  34,378    305    9,552    80,501    72,095  193,-154 

Beeves,   dues.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  perWeek 0.135      103       1.529      21,832      13.135 

do.     do.    last   Minilli  0.1109         91        2,838        21.011        is. 174 
do.  do.  prev's  Mouth  6,049       120       2,773        15,511        20,010 

Average  per  Week,  1867.  5,544        04  1,320  22,154  20,005 

do     do.    do.  1x00 5,748         94  1,200  20.000  13,000 

do.     do.     do.   1805 5.255         118  1.500  10,091  11,028 

do.     do.     do.    1X01 5,101         US  1,511  15,315  1:.070 

do.    do.    do.  1803 5,150       129  094  9,941  21,070 

Total  m  1S07 293,832  3.309  09,911  1,171.1511,103.043 

Total  111   1X00       398.XX0  4.SX5  0:180    1.010. I  072,000 

Total  in  1X05 370,271  0,101  77,991  (536,738  573,197 

Total  ill   1801 207.009  7.002  7,5.031  7X3,108  660,270 

Total  in  1X03 204,091  0,470  35,705  519.310  1,101,017 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  August  10th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds 
for  each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  five 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  condition  of 
beef  trade  since  our  last  report.  With  a  full  supply  of 
cattle,  and  continued  warm  weather,  sales  have  been 
slow.  The  average  condition  of  the  stock  lias  been  no 
heller  than  last,  month,  and  some  weeks  it  was  worse. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  many  lots  of  only  half-fed  "  grass 
beef"  that  sold  very  slow  at  the  reduced  rales  given  below, 
and  at  a  loss  to  their  owners.  To  hold  such  cattle  over 
for  another  market-day  at  the  risk  of  shrinkage  was  too 
hazardous,  and  not  a  few  forced  sales  were  made.  There 
were  no  really  good  cattle  in  market,  and  those  which 
brought  the  highest  figures  s.,1,1  for  all  they  were  worth. 
After  the  "tops"  of  each  drove  were  sold,  the  stock-men 
were  obliged  todrop  UfTMe.  per  pound  in  prices, in  order 
to  dispose  of  Hie  rest.  Indeed,  a  fair  offer  was  seldom 
rejected,  and  the  drovers  manifested  no  little  anxiety  as 
the  day  advanced  for  fear  they  would  lose  a  customer. 
Some  of  the  cattle  were  sold  on  the  scales  at  57m  60  lbs. 
to  the  cwt.,  but  the  majority  were  sold  on  foot  or  by  the 
lead.  The  large  increase  for  the  week  ending  August 
3d,  over  the  previous  week,  was  caused  mostly  by  the 
arrival  of  a  number  of  small  droves  of  "  State  cattle." 
The  farmers  were  heartily  sick  of  their  undertaking,  and 
assured  ns  if  they  only  got  rid  of  their  stock  and  bad 
money  enough  to  take  them  home,  they  would  stay  there, 
and  "not  go  clamming  at  high  water"  again.  The  fol- 
lowing list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold: 

Jnlv  12lh  ranged  lh.717'  e.  A  v.  10  e.  Largest  sales  15  (8,10' . 
do.  80th  do.  18(5.17  c.  do.  155(0.  do.  do.  15  ®I6  ' 
do.  27th     do.  10>4@i7>$c.     do.  io\,e.     do.       do.    i5l,,i, 

Aug.    3d         do. 10     HIK',1'.       do. 15     e.       do.         clo.    II     ,,,.10 

do.  10th  do. 10  t-'io'j-.  d".  li'.e.  do.  do.  IS  @  15'.. 
Prices  have  not  been  as  uniform  as  usual,  on  account 
of  the  great  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  beef.  It  is 
safe  to  quote  the  prices  as  oue  cent  lower  on  fair  beef, 
while  slags,  cows,  and  their  "Texas  Hoppers,*1  declined 
at  least  two  cents.  At  the  close  of  our  report  we  sea  no 
prospect  of  immediate  improvement.  The  recent  dis- 
ease, See  article  on  page  322,)  which  is  making  such 
inroads  upon  our  Western  cattle,  may,  and  probably 
will,  affect  the  supply  of  stock  for  a  few  months.  This 
disease  seems  to  be  spreading,  and  not  a  few  cattle  have 
already  died  after  their  arrival  here.  One  of  our  largest 
dealers,  Mr.  J.  T.  Alexander,  shipped  a  drove  of  205  head 
from  Chicago  last  week,  and  only  141  head  readied  here 
alive,  and  those  were  pronounced  so  diseased  by  the 
Board  of  Health  after  a  thorough  inspection  of  them,  that 
they  were  all  killed  and  consigned  to  llie  rendering  tanks 
for  tallow.  Tile  yards  they  occupied  have  been  thoroughly 
disinfected,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Milch  Cows  still  sell  slow, 
mostly  to  city  milk-men,  who  want,  fresh  rows,  and  will 
pay$75@$80  for  a  good  one.  A  cow  to  sell  well  should 
be  "  fresh  "  and  have  her  calf  with  her.  A  large  number 
of  "  half-milked"  cows  have  been  thrown  on  the  market 
by  citizens  whose  families  are  in  the  country.  A  borrow- 
ed calf  is  sometimes  put  with  each  in  hopes  to  make 
them  sell,  but  it  don't  work,  and  many  remain  unsold  from 
day  today.    Prices  continue  about  the  same;   $80  will 

get  agood  cow  and  $40  a  poor  one Veal  Calves 

sell  readily,  and  with  the  diminished  supply  quite  keep 
up  to  last  month's  prices.  Most  of  the  grass-fed  calves 
sell  by  the  head  at  $10@$14  each.  Prime  fat,  milk-fed, 
will  bring  ll@ll'/5c.  per  pound. .  ..Sheep  and  Lambs 
have  changed  very  little,  either  In  quality  or  price,  since 
our  last  report.  The  market  has  been  more  than  full  ev- 
ery week,  and  prices  have  gone  down  r2c  per  pound. 
The  quality,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  little  better,  and  the 
week  ending  with  our  report,  good  sheep  sold  for  6c.  per 
pound.  The  very  best  lots,  very  fat,  brought  7c.  while 
those  only  middling  could  be  had  for  5@5i4c.  Lambs 
vary  from  7@10c.  per  pound,  with  a  downward  tendency. 
Many  good  lambs  have  sold  as  low  as  8c,  and  what  may 

be  called  decent,  at  7;^c.  per  pound Swine.— The 

supply  still  keeps  low  and  prices  firm.    Sales  are  active 
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at  a  little  advance  in  rates.  Good  hogs  bring  tortile., 
or  about  l$£c.  per  pound  above  prices  paid  last  month. 
Some  light  hogs  sell  as  low  as  9c.,  but  they  are  very  few. 
Prices  range  from  9@H)&C.  per  pound. 


The  Fairs  for  1868. 

State  and  National  Fairs. 

Chili  (S.A.) Santiago,  commences Dec  15 

New  England Xew  Haven,  CI Sept.    1-  5 

Kentucky Louisville Sept.    8-13 

Vermont  Burlington Sept.    8-11 

Michigan   Detroit Sept.  15-18 

New  Hampshire  Manchester Sept.  15-18 

ohin Toledo Sept.  21-25 

Illinois Qttincy Sept.  21-20 

Iowa Clinton Sept.  29-Oct  2 

Indiana .Indianapolis Sept.  2-8 

Iowa  Central Des  Moines Sept.  22-24 

X.  J.  Central Trenton Sept.  22-24 

Oregon . .begins  Sept.  2s 

Wisconsin Madison Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Minnesota Minneapolis Sept.  -j'.i  ( lit.    \I 

Pcnnsvlvunia Harrisburg  . ...  ..Sept.  20-Oct.    2 

New   Vork Rochester Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Maine    Portland  Sept.  29-Oct.    S 

Xew  Jersey Waverley Sept.  20-Oct.    2 

Kansas Leavenworth Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Quebec Montreal Sept.  14-  PI 

Colorado Denver   Citv Sept.  29-  Oct.    3 

Virginia  &  Xorth  Carol. Border  Fair,  Danville.X.C.Oct.  211 

Ontario Hamilton Sept.  21-20 

National  Horse  Show.. Providence,  E.  I Oct.     6-   9 

Horticultural   Exhibitions. 

Worcester  Co.  (Mass).. Worcester Sept.  15-18 

Am.  Wine  Growers Cincinnati Sept.  22- 

Cincinnati  Hort Cincinnati Sept.  23- 

Delaware  HortSoc...  Wilmington Sept.  16-19 

Pleasant  Valley  Grape.  .Hammondspori Sept.  23-21! 

Mass.  Hort.   Society Boston  Sept.  22-25 

X.  Y.  Grape  Growers   .  .Cauandaigna Oct.      7-  S 

Lake  shoreGrape  Grow- 
ers   Painesville,  O Oct. 

Knox's  Grape  Show.    .  .  Pittsburgh Oct. 

Virginia  Horticultural  &  Pomological.  Richmond,  Oct. 

County  mid  Local  Stairs. 

'new  HAMPSHIRE. 

Conn.  River Keene Sept.  17-19 

Contoocook  Valley Ilillsboro  Br Sept.  22-23 

Mechanical  &  Art Concord Oct.      6-80 

Merriniac  Co Concord Sept.  30-Oct.     2 

Piscataqua  Co  ...Portsmouth  Sept.  10-11 

.  ham  Co Portsmouth Sept.  38-25 

Strafford  Co Dover Sept.  23-25 

VERMONT. 

Pennington   Bennington Sept.    3-4 

Berkshire,  &c,  (Town,)Richford Sept.    9-10 

Lamoille Morris  ville Sept.  15-17 

Orleans Barton  Sept.  15-17 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co Barnstable  Oct.     (1-  7 

Bristol  Co Taunton Oct.     ft-  7 

Bristol   Centre Myrick's Sept.  17-18 

Berkshire  Co Pittslield Oct.      6-8 

Co Xewburvporr Sept  29  30 

Kniuklin   Co Greenfield Sept.  24-25 

Bousatonic  Co Great  Barrington. Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Hampshire,  l'lankllll  Cv'IIampden,    Northm'u.Oct       1-  2 

Hampshire  Co \mhcrst Sept.  29-00 

Hampden  Co Springfield Oct.      I>-  7 

Palmer Oct.    13-14 

Middlcfield  Sept.  1(1-11 

lliuehain  Ilingliam Sept    -."l  tin 

linn    1,1,      ',  :illeV North   A-l'lIUS Sep  I       .'J     .'II 

Marsh liehl  ...    Marshtiehl   del.      1-  2 

Ma Idi.  ii.   .1      Mid.lletield S.pt.  lo-n 

Middle-,    .Co  Concord Oct.      1-  3 

Middlesex  South Framingham Sept.  22-25 

Middlesex  North Lowell  Sept.  23-84 

Martha's  Vineyard Wesl  Tisburj  ..Oct    20  21 

Naul ticket Nantucket Sept.  Sll-Oct.      1 

Norfolk  Co Dedham Sept.  17-18 

I'll .'he...   .  Bridgewater Sept.  24-26 

Union  Blandford Sept.  Hi- 17 


Worcester  Co 

Worcester  Wesl . 
Worei-ter  North. 
Worcester  Northt 
ireester  South 


Worcester Sept.  17  is 

Sept  24-25 


.Athol... 
.Stnrbrid 


i-i  .  ..Milford 

CONNECTICUT. 

...— Middlelown     . 

lCo Brooklyn 

NEW  JERSEY. 
...Trenton 

ton  .... 
.  .  .Fair  ground-. 

NEW  TORE. 

. .  .Auburn 

. . .  Blmira 


i     

i 


Co 


Sepi    "'  ■:" 

Sept.  15- 

Oct.      1- 

Sept  29-80 


Sept.  22-21 

St  |.t.  80- 
.Sept.  29-Oct      1 


8 

15-U 

i.i 


. 

I  Co 
Ooliimbi 

or  So 

■ 

&  i. 

opl    22  -.'i 

i  Co Saratoga     Sept.  s  II 

.  ..    Sept.  -•_>    >| 

Washing! i  Oct       .     9 

Westchester  Co 1. 

St,  Lawrence  (,,  i  lanton 

Ulster  Co  .Kingston  Sept   23-24 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghany Pittsburgh Oct.      (i-  S 

Bucks  Co Newtown Sept.  22-24 

Butler  Co Butler Sept.  2S-29 

Chester  Co West.  Chester Sept.  21-2(1 

Clearfield  Co Clearfield Oct.    18-18 

Columbia  Co , Oct.    14-16 

East  Pentia' Norristown Sept.  17-111 

I  i.i. hi  Co Oct.      7-  9 

Union  Agr.  Society Btirgettslown Sepi.      — 

Wyoming  Co Nicholson Sept.  22-24 

York  Co York Oct.      8-  9 

MARi'LAND. 

Frederick  Co Frederick  City Oct.    20-23 

Washington  Co Hagerstown Oct.    13-10 

OHIO. 

Allen  Co Lima Sept.  16-19 

Ashland  Co Ashland Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Ashtabula  Co .lelferson Sept.  15-17 

Belmont  Co St.  Clairsvillc Sept.  2:l-i"> 

B.lmonl  (Town,) Belmont  Co Sept.  15-17 

Bn  lokfield  Co Brookfleld Sept.   9-11 

Butler  Co Hamilton Oct.     Ii-  I) 

champaign  Co Urhana Sept.  29-Ort.    2 

Clarke  Co     Sprit, -Held Sept.    8-11 

Cl.-rinont  Co Boston Sepi.  15-18 

Columbiana  Co New  Lisbon  Sept.  21-25 

( 'uyahoga  Co Cleveland Sept.    S-ll 

Coshocton  Co Coshocton Oct.      7-  0 

Delaware  Co Delaware Oct      8-  0 

Erie  Co Sanduskv Sept.  30-Oct.    3 

Payette  Co Washington Sept.    1 

Franklin  Co ..Columbus Sept.  15-18 

Gallia  Co Gallipolis Sept.  10-18 

Garrettsville  Co Garrettsville Sept.  211-Oct.    1 

Geauga  Co Burton Sept.  10-18 

Hancock  Co FLndlay Oct.     1-  3 

Harrison  Co Cadiz 

Havsville Ashland  Count v Oct.      0-  9 

Highland  Union  Cl>  .  . .  Garrettsville Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Huron  Co Norwalk Sept.  10-1.8 

Independent Haysville Oct.     0-  9 

Jackson  Co Jackson Oct.     1-  2 

Jamestown Greene  County Aug.  25-28 

Lake  Comity Painesville Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Logan  Co Bellefontaine Oct.      15-  9 

I.oraiue  Co Elyria Sept.  15-1.8 

Madison Franklin  Co Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Mahoning  Co Canfield Oct.     6-  8 

Medina  Co Medina Oct.      0-  8 

Meigs  Co Rock  Springs Oct.      1-  2 

Mercer  Co Celina Oct.      7-  9 

Miami  Co Troy Sept.  23-20 

Morrow  Co Mt.  Gilead Sept.  15-18 

Orwell  (Town) Ashtabula  Co. ...Sept.  -29-Oct.    1 

Ottawa  Co Oak  Harbor Oct.      7-  9 

Orrville Wayne  Co Oct.    14-16 

Pickawav  Co Circleville Sept.    9-11 


Sanduskv  Co Fremont Sept.  17-19 

Seneca  Co Tiffin Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Shelby  Co Sidney Sept.    1-  3 

Summit  Co Akron Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Stark  Co Canton Oct.     7-  9 

Thompson Geauga  Co Oct.      1-2 

Tuscarawas  Co New  Philadelphia Sept.  10-18 

Twiusluirg Summit  Co Sept.    1-  3 

Union  (Greene  Co) Marysville Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Warren  Co Lebanon Sept.  10-18 

Wayne  Co Wooster Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

"Wellington Lorain  Co Oct.     7-  9 

INDIANA. 

Dearborn  Co Aurora Sept.    3-11 

Eilin burg .Union  Co Sept.  22-26 

Hendricks  Co Sept.    1-4 

Switzerland  &  (  Hiio  Cos.E.  Enterprise Sept.  21-25 

Vermillion  Co Newport Sept.    1-  1 

ILLINOIS. 

Boon  Co Belvi.iere  Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Bureau  Co Princeton ...Sept.  15-17 

('as.  Co Virginia Sept.    t-  :; 

Cole!  Co Charleston Sept.    9-12 

DeKalh  Co Mt.  Carroll Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

DeWitt  Co Clinton Sept.  22-25 

Douglas  Co Tuscola Oct.     0-  9 

DuPage  Co Wheaton Sept.  15-17 

Grundy  Co Morris Sept.  15-18 

Greene  Co Carrollton Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Henderson  Co Biggsville Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

HenryCo    Cambridge Sept.    1-4 

Jeffers Mt.  Vernon Sept.  29-  •; 

Jo.  Daviess  Co       Galena    Si  pt    19  Oct.      ! 

Kane  Co Geneva Sepi     10-Ocl 

handed,',  o  Co Kankakee..  ipl     ".  Oi 

Knox  Co Knoxville Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

LaSalle  Co Ottawa Sept.  22-25 

Logan  Co Lincoln Sept.  29  Oct    2 

Macon  Co Decatur Sept.  1 1  r, 

Macoupin  Co Carlinville Oct.    13-10 

U  'i '  " Salem Oct.      o-   9 

McLean  Co Bloomington 

Millersbiirg Oct.      (',-  s 

U  ii    an  Co Jacksonville Sept  15  Is 

Ogle  Co       Oregon Oct.      7-9 

Peoria  Co Peoria Oct,      6    9 

Rock  Island  Co Rock  Island Sept.  11  IS 

S  tie  a 1 1 ion  Co Springfield Oct 

St. Clair  Co Belleville Sepi       E    II 

■Stephens, ,i,  Co Preeport  Ocl       B    9 

'I  i  ■■■■■  i  II  Co Tremont. ... 

i  I.  i    .i.ral Vtlanta Sept.  16  19 

Union  Co Jonesboro 

Vermillion  Co Callin Oct,       6     9 

»'.  n  -.'ii  i ',.  ■   ,  tb  '( 

I...  h  e    ide   ■  o 

!  i 

MICHIGAN, 

I.mia  Co Ionia Ocl.     7-  9 

\\  ISI  ONSEN. 

Deni-ou      Oct.      8-  9 

Fond  du  Lac  Co  Fon.l  do  Lac        Ocl.      H-  8 


Green  Lake  Co 

La  Fayette  Co Darlington Oct.     6-  8 

I  hitagamie  Co Grand  Chute 

Ripon  Co Ripon Sept.  23-25 

Bock  Co Janesville Sept.  15-17 

Walworth  Co Elkhoru Oct.      6-  8 

Juneau  Co Mansion Oct.      6-8 

IOWA. 

Bremer  Co Waverly 

Crawford  Co Dennison.... 

Cedar  Co Tipton 

D.s  Moines  Co Burlington 

Ployd  Co Charles  ciiv 

Henry  Co Mt.  Pleasant. 

...Clarinda. 


Oct.  6-  8 

Oct.  8-  9 

Sept.  2-  5 

Oct.  6-  9 

Sept.  15-17 

Sept.  23-25 

Sept.  24-26 


Scott  Co Davenport. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'. Sept.    7-11 

Tama  Co Tama Sent.  30-Oct.    i 


MINNESOTA. 

Goodhue  Co RedWing Oct.    14-16 

Goodhue  (Township. ) Q.ct       j 

Nortblield  Co Xorthlield Sept.  18-19 

KANSAS. 

kndi  rsonCo Oct.   14-10 

NEBRASKA. 

Nemaha  CO Brownsville Sept.  22-25 

MISSOURI. 

Audrain  Co Mexico Oct.    12-16 

Callaway  Co Fulton Sept.  22-20 

Carrol  Co Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Cass  Co Pleasanthill Sept.  22-25 

Clinton  Co Sept.    8-10 

Claj  Co Liberty Oct.      6-9 

Gentry  Co Albany Oct.    14-16 

Jefferson  Co       He  So'n, Sept.  23-25 

Knox.      Slnlhv     and  I  „     .    „  .  „ 

Lewis  Counties. ...  f SeP(-  1Hh 

La  Fayette  Co Lexington Oct.    20-25 

Linn  Co Linn.: Sept.  30-Oct.    3 

Lewis  Co Canton Sept.  28-Oct.    2 

Montgomery  Co Sept.  29-Oct.    3 

Northeasl  Mo Paris Sept.    7-12 

Platte  Co Platte  City Sept.  29-Oct.    3 

Randolph  Co Iluntsville Sept.  15-19 

Iioanoake  Cent.  Dis Roanoake Sept.  21 

St.  Louis  Co St.  Louis Oct. 

Sturgeon  Dis Sturgeon Sept.    1-5 

Union  Co Newark Sept.  14-10 

Washington  Co Potosi .Sept.  20  o.  i      2 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon  Co Paris Sept     1-4 

Boyle  Co Danville Sept.    8-11 

Bracken  Co SeeMason Sept.    8 

Fayette  Co Lexington Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Harrison  Co     Sept.    8-11 

Heinle.  —  m,    •■■-.. II.  .,,1. ,  ,,,,  ti_1(| 

Mason  and  Bra.-ken  Cos. Germantowii Sept.    8 

Salvisa  Co Salvisa Sept.    1-1 

Scotl  Co Georgetown Sept.  15-18 

Washington  Co Springfield Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

TENNESSEE. 

Giles  Co Pulaski Oct.      5 

Maury  Co Columbia Sept.  29 

Montgomery  Co clarksville Oct.     5 

Robertson  Co Springfield Oct.    13-17 

Warrell  Co Oct.      1-  3 


Crop  Prospects  and  Prices. 

From  all  we  can  judge  the  public  are  much  better  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  of  tnc 
whole  country  than  ever  before,  at  this  season.  Not  only 
has  the  Agricultural  Department  been  in. .re  prompt  in 
disseminating  information,  but  the  returns  seem  decided- 
ly more  accurate.  Besides,  the  Associated  Press  have 
taken  unusual  pains  to  ascertain  by  telegraph  and  through 
unbiassed  persons  the  true  condition  of  the  crops.  These 
reports  have  been  extensively  published.  They  accord 
in  general  very  closely  with  our  own  views  and  observa- 
tions, and  with  the  reports  from  our  cons, dents. 

Taking  Ihe  whole  country  together,  the  season  is  a  very 

productive  one.    Notwithstanding  the  lateness    of  Ihe 

-ml  Summer  the  whole  Com  crop  of  the  country  is 

I    likely  to  be  above   tint  average;    tl gh    it 

si Id  be  taken  into  account  that  the  great  heats  of  July 

may  be  balanced  by  early  frosts  which  may  seriously  in- 
jure it.  Wheat  is  reported  as  above  average  in  quantity 
and  quality  in  the  Northern  States,  while  in  most  of  the. 
Southern  States  it  is  about  an  average.  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Texas  report  the  partial  failure  of 
the  crop.  The  time  of  writing  (the  middle  of  August  i  is 
hardly  early  enough  to  report  with  confidence  on  Sum- 
mer grains.  Wheat,  Oataeni  Borfey,  yet  their  appearance 
was  promising.  Extensive  rains  and  high  winds  occur- 
red during  the  harvesting  of  these  crops,  which  have 
doubtless  done  considerable  harm.  Throughout  the 
i  n ma  there  bat  I 
nil  excellent  //.v./crnp  secured  -  amount- 
ing in  many  ue-third  more 

than  usual.     Less  land  has  been   put    in  Cotton    this  year 
than  last,  hut  it  hat  had  better  attention,  and  promises 

m   well      The    Pol p    was    injured    somewhat  by 

hort  drouth  of  Jul  andtherot  has  been  serious  in 
some  places — yel  on  the  whole  the  prospects  of  an  aver- 
age yield  are  good:  ii   i-  I arly  to  claim  more  than 

that      We  are  satisfied  thai  we  will  rejoice  in  an  unusual 
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abundance,  but  must  caution  our  readers  not  to  let  down 
their  anticipations  of  good  prices,  nor  be  deceived  by  the 
representations  of  speculators. 

Advices  from  Europe  indicate  a  great  demand  for 
American  breadstuff's,  already  large  shipments  of  Hay  to 
England  have  taken  place.  The  long  continued  drouth 
affecting  Great  Britain  most  seriously  is  also  widely  felt 
npon  the  continent.  As  is  almost  always  the  case  we 
presume  the  governments  of  Europe  now  suppress  in- 
formation that  would  tend  to  raise  the  prices  of  grain,  un- 
til their  own  wants  for  army  and  other  stores  are  supplied. 
The  great  quantities  of  wheat  usually  drawn  from  South- 
ern Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  are  greatly  diminished, 
while  short  crops  of  cereals  and  roots,  as  well  as  hay, 
make  a  season  of  famine  imminent  unless  relief  comes 
very  soon.  All  this  will  make  a  great  demand  for  Ameri- 
can products,  and  prices  will  surely  rule  much  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would.  While  the  distressing  neces- 
sities of  these  countries  enhances  the  profits  of  our  land 
and  labor,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
as  a  rule  the  higher  the  prices  the  more  even  will  be  the 
distribution  of  staple  articles  of  food,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  economy  exercised  in   their  use. 


SOMETHIIG 


"The  Rest  of  mankind," 

As  about  "All  the  World"  now  take  this 
journal,  it  is  proposed  to  invite  the  "  rest  of 
mankind,"  to  go  (or  come)  and  do  like-wise. 
As  they  have  not  seen — or  at  least  have  not  re- 
sponded to — previous  invitations,  it  is  proposed 
to  awaken  their  attention  and  appeal  to  their 
Interest;  oy  what  in  eti'ect  amounts  to 

3  Months  Subscription  for  $0.00, 

As  here  follows:  to  wit:  viz:  namely: 

Every  IVew  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agi*i- 
cultuvist  for  1§C9,    whose   subscription  comes 
to  hand  before  Sept.  30£/t,  will  be  -presented  with 
the   paper    the   rest   of    tJizs   year    without 
charge,  viz.  :  namely:   to  wit ; 
$1.50     Received  during  September  "will   pay 
for  this  paper,  for  one  subscriber,  from 
October  1868  to  December  1S69  inclus- 
ive, that  is  for  15  months  (a  pretty  long 
year !) 
$5.°°     Will  do  the  same  thing  for  Four  sub- 
scribers, that  is  only  $1.35  eacu  for  15 
months. 
$12,00     "Will  do  the  same  thing  for  Ten  sub- 
scribers, that  is,  only  $1.20  each  for  15 
mouths. 
$l.oo     will  ci0  the  same  thing  for  each  sub- 
scriber, where  twenty  or  more  persons 
club  together. 

IV. B.—  The  above  offer  is  only  extended  to  the  first 
099,999  New  Subscribers  received.  The 
millionth  subscriber  will  have  to  pay  full  price. 
So  please  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  at  once, 
that  they  may  not  be  too  late,  for  a  million 
subscribers  is  not  many  (for  its)  and  Sept. 
30th  (the  last  day  of  the  offer)  will  soon  arrive. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  Ihrom  into  svntUe'r 
type  and  condensed  form,,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

How  to  Remit :— Checlts  on  Ufew- 

Ifork.  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Offiee  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Postage.  — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  .in  all  cases  be  ad- 
ded when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

$10,000.00  Worth  of^few  Engrav- 
ings for  $1.50,  or  less.— The  Publishers  set  apart 
$10,000  to  $12,000  for  illustrations  in  each  volume.  The 
number  of  engravings  given  ill  the  Agriculturist  during  a 
single  year,  if  brought  together,  would  cover  the  side 
wall  of  a  room  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  not  a  few 
of  these  are  beautiful  as  well  as  instructive.  Though  the 
paper  is  well  filled  with  a  vurietv  of  useful  inl\irm.-iH<>n, 
ii  i*  safe  to  say  that  the  engravings  are  alone  worth  the 
Bmall  subscription  price.  They  are  not  excelled  in  work- 
manship by  any  illustrated  paper  in  the  country.  We 
have  our  own  engraving-room  and  employ  our  own 
artists— the  best  to  be  found— which  accounts  for  the  ex- 
cellent style.  As  stated  above,  every  subscriber  gets  im- 
pressions from  at  least  $10,000  worth  of  new  engravings, 
at  the  cost  of  only  $1.50  the  single  subscription  fee  for  a 
year,  and  for  even  less  when  clubs  are  made  up. 

$12,500  WortU  of  NeTT  Engrav- 
ings for  $1.50,  or  less.-By  reference  to  the 
above,  and  to  the  Publisher's  announcement  on  this  page, 
it  will  be  seen  that  every  new  subscriber  receive  I  this 
month  will  secure. five  quarters  of  a  year  for  the  price  of 
one  year,  or  at  least  $1-2,500  worth  of  engravings  for  $1.50, 
and  for  considerable  le^s  when  clubs  arc  made  up. 

A  Liberal  Offer  is  made  to  new  sub- 
scribers this  month,  (see  above.)  One  object  is  to  be- 
gin the  campaign  for  1S69  before  the  political  excitement 
of  October  aud  November  comes  on.  Again,  every  new 
subscriber  who  receives  the  paper  for  three  months  will 
be  quite  likely  to  bring  many  others  with  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  volume. 

Xlie  Xexas  Murrain, — The  rapid  spread 
and  the  sure  and  sudden  fatality  of  this  disease  has  just- 
ly alarmed  the  whole  country.  We  have  seen  the  danger 
for  years  and  in  the  general  apathy  have  not  been  silent, 
though  forced  by  circumstances  to  be  virtually  inactive. 
Yet,  in  justice  to  the  Publishers,  we  wish  to  chronicle 
the  fact,  that  more  than  two  years  ago  they  offered  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  a  thorough  investigation  could 
such  an  one  be  undertaken  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  N. 
Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  The  Professors,  how- 
ever, have  been  so  burdened  with  the  labors  of  starting 
and  carrying  on  this  growing  institution,  that  though 
anxious  to  do  so  have  been  unable  to  accept  the  offer. 

Percheron  Horses. — "  C.  R.  M.,"  Prairie 
City,  Nebraska.  We  know  of  no  stock  for  sale  in  this 
country.  We  suppose  animals  suitable  for  breeding  can 
be  imported  for  about  $1,000  each,  delivered  in  New  York. 

Merchant    Turning-    Farmer. — "  C. 

A.  C,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  wishes  to  know  if  a  merchant  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  a  strong  proclivity  to  rural  pur- 
suits and  a  capital  of  $15,000,  above  the  cost  of  a  farm,  can 


expect  to  succeed  in  cultivating  the  soil.  If  he  has  suc- 
ceeded as  a  merchant,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will 
do  well  as  a  farmer.  The  same  capacities  underlie  suc- 
cess in  all  kinds  of  business.  Some  of  the  best  farmers 
we  have  are  men  bred  to  other  pursuits.  They  have 
brought  to  the  farm  all  that  intelligence,  industry,  skill, 
and  enterprise,  which  were  matured  in  their  earlier  oc- 
cupations, and  they  very  soon  mastered  the  new  situation. 
"C.  A.  C."  must  expect  to  pay  something  for  his  education 
as  a  farmer,  for  he  will  make  some  mistakes;  but  if  he  has 
a  taste  for  fine  stock  and  loves  the  smell  of  the  soil  he 
will  succeed.  lie  will  best  learn  the  art  upon  the  farm, 
and  if  he  is  without  experience  we  would  recommend 
him  to  secure  an  intelligent  young  man  bred  to  the  farm 
for  his  foreman.  Let  him  read  the  agricultural  papers 
and  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  practice.  For  books 
we  refer  him  to  our  catalogue  on  another  page. 

Gardening;  ibr  the  South.— This  work, 
which  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  its  author,  Mr.  W.  N. 
White,  Esq..  of  Georgia,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  and  will  be  ready  as  early  as  practicable.  It  is 
a  very  full  treatise  on  vegetable  and  fruit  gardening,  with 
special  instructions  for  the  Southern  States. 


Horticultural  Inhibitions. — One  at 

looking  over  our  list  of  fairs  will  be  struck  with  the 
meagre  list  of  Horticultural  Exhibitions.  It  has  been  the 
especial  business  of  one  of  our  assistants  to  note  down 
the  announcements  of  fairs,  whether  made  through  cir- 
culars or  published  in  the  papers.  He  presents  us  with 
a  very  full  list  of  Agricultural  fairs  and  a  very  short  one 
of  those  especially  Horticultural.  Secretaries  of  Horti- 
cultural Societies  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  so  slow.  We  have  no  donht  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois  and  other  societies  will  have  autumnal 
shows,  and  that  we  shall  get  a  notice  about  three  days 
beforehand— too  late  to  be  of  use  to  our  readers. 

Xhe  HL  J.  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety hold  their  fall  Fair  Sept.  20th,  30th  and  Oct.  1st 
and  2nd.  The  Executive  Committee  all  determined  to 
make  this  the  largest  fair  ever  held  in  New  Jersey.  Pre- 
mium li^ts  are  now  ready  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  ap- 
plication to  tli'-  Committee,  W.  M.  Force,  Newark,  N  J., 
J.  R.  Dunn.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Benj.  naines,  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.  The  Society's  grounds  are  permanent,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  the  exhibition  complete  in  all  re- 
spects. Last  fall  the  grounds  were  in  an  unfinished  state, 
but  this  year  they  are  ready  to  accomodate  stock,  etc. 

Sundry  Humbug's. — Hallet,  Moore  &  Co. 
seem  to  have  tired  of  "  Sandy  River  Petroleum  Stock,11 
and  have  recently  assumed  a  new  name— "  The  New  York 
Jewelers  Co-Operative  Union.'1  Their  plan  of  operation 
is  the  5  per  cent  assessment,  as  before,  the  only  change 
being  in  name.  The  prizes  seem  to  consist  mostly  of 
"  §200  watches,"  and  "'diamonds.'"  The  per  cent  on  the 
valuation  is  $10,  which  they  are  anxious  to  get  within  12 
days  from  the  serving  of  the  notice.  Their  circulars  give 
a  pretended  "editorial  in  the  Herald.1'  What  Herald? 
This  so-called  "'editorial "  goes  on  to  say:  "Many  of 
our  best  citizens  received  theirpresentson  the  spot," etc. 
We  warn  all  persons  not  to  be  deceived;  our  "best 
citizens"  or  anybody  else  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
any  "  prize  "  in  less  than  fifteen  days  after  calling  for  it, 
if  they  got  it  at  all...  Dunbar  &  Reed  announce  the 
"great  event  of  the  season"  in  a  "closing  out  sale  of 
Bankrupt  stock,"  etc.  Their  plan  is  io  sell  tickets  at 
50  cents  each,  and  if  the  prize  drawn  is  taken,  the  ticket 
holder  is  to  pay  them  $2  for  it.  Their  stock  embraces 
everything  in  the  Jewelry  line,  Music  Boxes  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  aud  pistols.  Of  course  none  but  the  most  ver- 
dant will  invest  money  in  this  very  evident  swindle The 

"  Metropolitan  Gift  Co.,"  Harper,  Wilson  &  Co.,  are  still 
operating.  They  give  a  long  list  of  quotations  under 
"  Opinions  of  the  Press."  These  notices  of  course  never 
appeared,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  papers  quoted  from 
except  as  a  part  of  their  advertisement,  and  possibly 
they  never  occurred  there.  Such  things,  however,  have 
weight  with  some,  even  if  they  appear  only  in  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  country  paper.  Such  is  the  power  of 
printers'  ink.  We  caution  all  against  them  ;  they  are  false 
in  their  conception  and  are  intended  only  to  deceive  the 
unwary.   "  Harper,  Wilson  &  Co."  are  not  to  be  found  at 

the  number  given We  do  not  suppose  any  hotly  will 

buy  C.  L.  Van  Allen's  Eureka  Oil  after  our  notice  of  it 
some  months  ago,  as  it  is  a  both  worthless  aud  danger- 
ous compound Milford,  N.  n.,  is  a  great  place.     It 

not  only  produces  counterfeit  money  but  one  "Man- 
ning" with  his  "  Mutual  Joint  Stock  Co.  and  Gift  Asso- 
ciation." This  is  all  very  nice,  Mr.  Manager  Manning, 
but  it  wont  do;  people  are  not  so  "green"  as  to  suppose 
you  will  give  them  $10,000  for  $60,  or  any  thing  of  the 
sort Evans     &     Co.     have     "  retired,"    and     Isaac 
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E.  Rose  &  Co.,  have  taken  ap  the  management  of  the 
"World  at  Home."  The  proprietors  present  no  new 
featnn  -  to  tine  very  evident  humbug.  They  still  offer 
bawls,  cloaks,  etc.,  to  each  subscriber  to  their 
pap  r.  The]  irl  receiving  the  goods  are  to  act,  as 
foi  thoii  paper,  and  increase  its  circulation,  etc. 
Of  course  none  of  our  readers  will  bite  at  such  a  poorly 
baited  hook...  The  President  of  the  "  Sandy  River  Pe- 
troleum Stock  Co."  presents  a  new  plan.  For  $2.00  he 
i  roposi  to"  strike  a  duplicate "  of  each  certificate  held 
by  any  party,  and  post  the  same  for  sale  at  the  Brokers 
This  •"  stock"  is  not  worth  One  Cent  1"  anybody. 

We  wonder  howour  "generous friends"  will  like 

the  new  postal  law.    Congress  in  an  Art  "To  further 

d  1  ie  r-  tal  Laws,"  passed  July  27, 186S,  Sect.  18, 
■<'.  That  it  shall  not  he  law- 
ful to  depo-it  in  a  post-office,  to  be  pent  by  mail,  any 
letter  or  circular  concerning  lotteries,  to-called  gift-con- 

"i'  other  similar  enterprises  offering  prizes  of  any 

i    i    v    pretext    whatever."    Sending  any  Lottery 

Tickets,   therefore,  or-Gift-Euterprise   circulars  in  the 

mails,  hereafter  is  an  unlawful  business,  and  our  readers 

Will  take  uoticeofthe  fact.    We  would  advise  all  who 

■  ■  ofortunate  as  to  have  Buch  letters  sen l  them,  and 
who  know  their  contents  to  be  of  the  character  described, 
to  return  them  unopened  to  the  Post  Master,  stating  the 
fact  to  him,  with  the  request  that  he  send  themat  ouce  to 
the  dead  letter  office  at  Washington.  We  hope  that  thcau- 
thoritics  will  issne  orders  to  Postmasters  that  when  let- 
tore  are  received,  the  contents  of  which  are  known  to  be  of 
the  character  of  Gift  Concert  Enterprises  to  enclose  them 
in  a  package  to  the  dead  letter  office,  and  not  deliver  them 
lo  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  It  is  desired 
by  the  Department  at  Washington,  that  all  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  these  swindling  concerns  be  brought  to 
their  notice,  so  that  justice  may  be  dealt  to  those  whoiu- 
ilul    ■  \n  this  unlawful  and  wickedbti^iucss. 

"Two    Wonders  of  the  Ago. — King- 
Frost  the  fruit  destroyer  effectually  conquered,  and  frnit 

now  can  be  grown  every  year  in  any  Northern  climate, 

without  injury  from  frost  by  premature  budding."    This 

u  the  heading  of  a  circular  of  a  chap,  who  in  addition  to 

that  wonder  has  No,  2,  which  preserves  trees,  shrubs  and 

vines,  "  in  root,  body,  branch  and  bud  from  the  attacks  of 

any  kind   of  vermin  or  insect,"  which  is  a  very  good 

■  '■"  course  the  circular  lias  certificates,  what 

would  a  circular  be  without  them  ?    Ii  is  a  little  odd  that 

tors  never  get  a  known  horticulturist  to 

sign  their  •  irculars.    The  names  are  very  good  ones,  and 

ii    ■!';  I  to  those  who  own  them,  but  they  do  not 

carry  any  weight.     We  learn  that  the  proprietor  of  the 

•■  Two  Wonders"  has  sold  nearly  $8,000  worth  of  county 

rights  in  a  single  county  in  Pennsylvania.    If  the  stuff, 

or  proc  ssfl  is   good  for  anything,  the  rest  of  the 

-ill  probably  hear  of  it.    Meanwhile  we  advise 

our  read  sura  to  always  let  very  hoi  things  cool  a  little 

before  they  handle  them,  and  thus  avoid  burnt  fingers. 

IIodg*e  'Trimmer. — It'  any  one  lias  a  ma- 
chine for  trimming  tied  ■■  -  by  horse  power  he  had  better 
e  ii.  as  we  have  a  loud  call  for  it  from  the  West. 

Deep  Planting  of  Trees.— "C.  A.  E.," 

to  plant  trees  no  deeper  than  they 
n.  bul  '  without  stating  the  reason." 
There  perience  has  shown  that  trees  so 

planted  usually  do  better  than  those  planted  deeply. 
While  with  many  plants  it  seems  to  make  but  little 
difference  how  much  of  the  stem  iscovered  with  earth, 
the  bars  of  ourfruil  trees  that  has  grown  in  the  air  is 
apl  to  become   unhealthy  if  covered  with  earth. 

Grapes  and  Pears. — C.  A.  Eggert,  Iowa. 

therf    You  can  use  your  land  but 

once,  and  why  not  lei  half  of  it  be  all  grapes  and  the 

other  all  pears  1  it  the  pears  are  standards  they  will  soon 

i  and  if  dwarfs  they  may  be  put  as 

i  would  do  to  have  the  vines  near 

In  economical  use  of  land  may  often  be  made 

,  raspberries,  or  even  peaches  in 

orchard   of  standard  pears,  but  this  is  with  a 

I  before  the  pear  trees  need  all  the  land, 

'!il  tO  be  in  a  measure  permanent. 

\  ield  ofPear  Trees. — A  subscriber  oaks 

as  to  ■        icld  of  pear  trees  ten  years  old. 

It  depends  so  much  upon  the  variety  that  no  definite 
.p'i  w.  i  i  ii  be  given.  We  know  <>f  some  trees  over  ten 
yr.ii    old  Mi  M  have  nol  borne  a  bushed  in  (heir  Uvea 

Tin*  i$f»omi  Uaspbrri-y.-Mr,  Geo.    E. 

Hull,  Clevel  LnflvQ.,scnl  as  some  specimens  of  the  Naomi 

Raspberry.     They  came  in  very  good  order  considering 

lied   and  were  found  to  be  of 


excellent  flavor.  After  their  long  journey  i I  was  neces- 
sary to  utilint  them  at  once,  or  we  should  have  complied 
with  the  request  of  Mr*.  II.  to  show  them  to  our  horticul- 
tural friends.  The  variety  originated  from  the  seed  with 
Mr6.  Gov.  Ward,  Rtfckport,  0.  The  committee  on  fruits 
of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  in  July  last  con- 
cluded their  report  as  follows  :  "We  would  recommend 
them  as  the  best  flavored  and  most  firm  of  any  red  rasp- 
berry that  has  been  brought  within  our  observation  re- 
cently."   The  Naomi  proves  hardy  at  Cleveland. 

Grafting-  the  Grape.— J*.  F.  Kotsch, 
Kansas.  Grafting  is  practised  occasionally  where  one 
has  a  vine  of  inferior  quality  and  wishes  to  change  it. 
We  described  the  process  at  length  a  few  years  ago.  Be- 
fore the  ground  freezes  dig  it  away  from  the  stock  and 
cut  it  off  at  six  inches  below  the  surface.  The  cion 
should  have  about  four  inches  of  wood  and  one  good 
eye;  split  the  stock  and  insert  it  in  the  usual  way  of 
cleft  grafting';  tie  firmly,  but  use  no  wax;  fill  in  the 
earth  SO  as  to  leave  the  bud  just  above  the  surface  ;  cover 
the  graft  with  an  inverted  flowerpot  or  box,  lay  over  some 
straw  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  mound  of  earth.  Do 
not  uncover  until  freezing  weather  is  over  in  spring.  As 
to  grafting  wild  roots,  we  infer  that,  you  have  the  idea,  as 
many  have,  of  procuring  wild  stocks  to  graft  for  a  vine- 
yard. The  plan  is  not  advisable.  No  plants  are  so  good 
as  those  grown  from  cuttings. 

Forsyth's  Composition.— "Subscrib- 
er," Alden,  Iowa.  We  have  Forsyth's  old  work,  and  arc 
familiar  with  the  matter  you  so  kindly  copy.  Forsyth's 
discovery  was  thought  a  great  one  at  the  time  (1791,)  and 
no  doubt  the  treatment  was  servicable.  The  decayed 
portions  of  a  tree  were  carefully  cut  away,  to  leave  a 
clean  wound,  which  was  covered  with  a  plaster  made  of 
cow  dung,  lime  rubbish  and  sand;  after  its  application 
the  plaster  was  sprinkled  with  bone  dust.  The  trees  re- 
covered and  credit  was  given  to  the  materials  of  the  com- 
position, while  really  the  removal  of  the  decayed  portion 
and  protecting  the  wound  from  the  weather  did  the  busi- 
ness. The  modern  method  of  covering  wounds  with 
grafting  wax.  shellac  varnish,  &C,  is  much  neater,  more 
easily  applied  and  equally  effective. 

Applet  iu  IHiiiAi^.-At  ;i  r<,.-.'ii  t  meeting 

of  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  members  that,  the  apple  crop  was  almost 
an  entire  failure,  attributable  to  frosts  in  April. 

Ij<vt  Bags  Beware, — We.  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  Messrs.  B.  D.  Walsh  and  C.  V.  Riley  are  to 
start  a  journal,  the  American  Eutomologist,  to  be  publish- 
ed in  St.  Louis,  by  R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.  The  paper  is  to 
be  a  monthly  of  10  pages  at  $1  per  annum.  The  publish- 
ers say:  "  Although  this  publication  is  owned  and  edited 
exclusively  by  Western  mm,  yet  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
in  any  wise  local  or  sectional  in  its  scope.  Communi- 
cations from  all  parts  of  the  Union  on  the  history  and 
habits  of  noxious  or  beneficial  insects  are  earnestly  solic- 
ited, and  the  utmost  attention  will  be  paid  by  the  editors 
to  answering  all  questions  from  correspondents  upon  this 
subject,  no  matter  whither  they  come  from  the  East, 
the  West,  the  North,  or  the  South,  and  wh  never  possible 
the  best  and  most  approved  method  of  fi  hting  the  par- 
ticular noxious  insect  will  at  the  same  ti.  ie  be  briefly  in- 
dicated." The  enterprise  ie  one  to  which  we  wish  success. 

Rat-tailed  Radish.— Lust  mouth  wc 
allowed  a  correspondent  to  say  that  the  Rat-tailed  or 
Long-podded  Radish  was  a  failure,  and  corroborated  his 
statement  from  our  own  experience.  We  did  not  know- 
that  we  were  living  in  the  face  of  royalty.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle  says:  "Mr. 
Carmichael  (Prince  of  Wales'  gardener)  told  me  that  he 
always  kept  a  regular  supply  of  it.  and  that  it  was  much 
used  and  relished  at  the  Royal  table,  a  fact  surely  worth 
knowing."  So  important  "  a  fact,"  thai  Wales  like  the 
Rat-tail  should  not  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic—it  being  "surely  worth  knowing/1  we  spread  it 
abroad.  The  English  papers  contain  much  snobbishness 
like  the  above,  which  reads  strangely  to  an  American. 

Turnip  Flea-Beetles.— " 5,  T.,"  Orient, 

L.  I.— Various  remedies  are  resorted  to,  to  keep  these 
pests  in  check.  Among  the  safest  and  cheapest  are  slak- 
ed lime,  or  wood  ashes,  sprinkled  upon  the  plants  v,  hen 
the  dew  is  on.  The  ashes  would  bo  quite  sure  to  promote 
the  growth  ofthe  bulbs,  as  well  as  destroy  their  enemies. 

Cost    or   Raising:    Roots.— "  L.    G.," 

Shclburiie,  Vt.— In  four  statements  mad*  before  Massa- 
chusetts county  Agricultural  Societies,  iV  cosl  of  Ruta- 
bagas per  bushel  i*  put  at  8  cte.,  9  •♦«.,  8  eta  and 
23  cents.  The  gentlemen  who  used  the  most  manure 
and  raised  them  at  the  rate  of  750  and  90  I  bushels  to  the 
acre,  respectively     "•   theh   turnips  for  S  cts.abushel 


The  poor  fellow  whose  turnips  cost  him  23  cts.  a  bushel 
raised  only  8GG  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  difference  in  the 
cosl  lay  mainly  m  the  manure  and  in  the  cultivation. 
There   is  a   volume  of  wisdom  in  the  facts  here  given. 

Winter  Radishes.— Mrs.  C.  K.  M.     The 

black  and  white  winter  radishes  are  usually  sown  about 
the  middle  of  August,  though  if  sown  early  this  month 
they  will  probably  make  a  fair  crop.  The  Chinese  Rose- 
colored  Winter,  is  much  superior  to  the  varieties  named, 
and  it  is  not  too  late  to  sow  it.  Treat  in  all  respects  like 
turnips.  Keep  by  burying  them  iu  a  pit  beyond  reach 
Of  frost,  or  in  a  cool  cellar  In  barrels,  with  some  earth 
thrown   among  them  to  keep  from  drying  up. 

Use  2tl.uK  Ink.— It  is  very  trying  to  the 
eyes  and  equally  so  to  the  patience  to  endeavor  to  make 
out  a  letter  written  in  ink  the  color  of  which  is  a  pale 
brown  or  dun.     Good  black  ink  costs  but  little. 

Patented  Walks  and  other  Pa- 
tents.—A  friend  at  Troy,  0.,  writes  us  a  long  and  in- 
teresting account  of  a  patented  Asphalt  walk,  evidently 
thinking  that  its  introduction  would  be  a  public  benefit. 
We  do  not  publish  his  communication,  as  our  advertising 
columns  are  the  place  in  which  such  things  are  made 
known.  When  the  right  to  make.  use.  or  sell  a  thing,  rests 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  our  person,  he  has,  if  the 
article  be  good  for  anything,  abundant  means  for  making 
it  known,  and  journals  do  not  feel  it  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  advertise  his  wares. 

WormsonArbor  Vltaes.— V.  G.  F.  New- 
port, Del.    The  specimens  are  the  Basket  or  Drop-worms. 

(O/kttiatx  con/fenmnn,)  very  troublesome  on  many  trees. 
The  method  to  which  you  have  resorted,  hand-picking, 
is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

■>o  I,oeeists  Sting-?— "R.  W.,"  Patter- 
son, N.  J.  No,  they  do  not.  The  common  Locus!  01 
Harvest  fly,  (Cicada),  and  the  17-year  Locust  are  as  harm- 
less to  handle  as  house  flies,  and  neither  bite  nor  sting. 
During  their  short  lives  they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but 
simply  prepare  for  laying  and  lay  their  eggs.  The  dam- 
"■■  ■  I  hex  do  is  to  the  trees  whereon  the  eggs  are  depos- 
ited. The  true  Locust,  (GTUIU8),  we  would  popninny 
term  a  grasshopper,  and  though  it  eats  voraciously,  it 
can  neither  sting  or  bite  to  harm  any  one.  Children 
frequently  report  themselves  stung  by  insects  which  by 
their  description  might  bo  locusts,  but  they  probably 
mistake  bees  or  hornets  of  some  kind  for  them. 

White  Huckleherries.— C.  II.  B.,  Pro- 
vidence. R.  I.  These  are  sometimes  found,  though  they 
are  not  very  common.  We  have  seen  them  several  times 
in  Rhode  Island.  It  would  be  well  for  some  one  to  ex- 
periment in   the  culture  of   this  white  variety. 

Peach  Trees. — F.  Mars,  Milford,  Mass. 
The  trouble  described  is  the  "  curl,"  by  some  attributed 
to  plant,  lice,  and  by  others  t  >  sudden  atmospheric 
ehnii'jes.  We  doubt  if  insects  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Good  cultivation  is  the  only  remedy.  Mr.  M.  uses 
upon  his  trees  suds  containing  considerable  sal  soda  with 
marked  effect  in  promoting  growth.  This  should  not 
be  continued  any  later;  it  is  not  desirable  to  prolong 
the  growing  season,  as  the  wood  will  not  ripen  properly. 

"Tunes"  in  an  Old  ILog.— A.  Lear, 
Minnesota.  The  tubes  made  of  leaves  nicely  rolled  to- 
gether contained  each  a  grub  or  larva  o\  some  insect, 
probably  a  bee  or  wasp,  but  we  cannot  tell  which  one. 

Dried    Sweet    Corn.  —  The    canning  of 

corn  cannot  be  successfully  done  in  families,  but  dried 
corn  is  nearly  as  good  if  properly  done,  and  can  be  had 
by  all.  The  excellence  of  this  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  time  of  picking,  as  upon  the  method  of  curing. 
If  too  old,  no  process  "i"  drying  will  make  it  tender  and 
savory.  The  ears  should  be  plucked  En  the  milk,  their 
best  coudi! ion  for  eating  when  fresh.  With  a  sharp  knife 
split  the  rows  o(  kernel,-,  and  cut  from  the  cob.  Spread 
in  iron  pans  ami  plate  in  the  oven  to  drive  off  a  part  of 
the  moisture.  Stir  well  to  keep  from  burning,  and  when 
thoroughly  heated,  spread  upon  sheets  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
It  must  be  thoroughly  dry  when  put  away,  and  must  b 
kept  iii  a  dry  place.  Another  method  is  to  boil  thel  fresh 
picked  corn  five  minutes,  then  split  the  kernels  and  cut 
from  the  cob.  and  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is  good 
cooked  as  a  vegetable  in  winter,  and  still  better  made 
with  Lima  beans,  or  even  common  beans,  into  succotash. 
>'  Subscriber,"  Blootnflold,  Iowa,  boils  the  corn,  cuts  the 
grain  oni  half  off,  and  scrapes  off  thai  which  remains  at- 
tai  hed  to  the  cob.  The  drying  is  done  in  a  shallow  box. 
po  ei    I  with  a  hot-bed  eash,  set  -loping  to  catch  tie  sun. 
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Ailni!  tlir-i-*    Trees.— H.    C.    Hermaun,    of 

Delaware  Co..  Pa.,  writes  us  that  in  pursuing  experi- 
ments with  the  Ailanthus  silk-worm  he  raised  some  Ailan- 
thus trees.  The  seed  was  collected  in  September,  sowed 
the  following  March,  and  in  two  years  the  trees  averaged 
tl  feet  in  hight,  very  straight  and  smooth,  and  made  good 
bean  poles.  The  labor  of  collecting  the  seed  is  little, 
lo]  Mr.  II.  says  a  boy  collected  n  barrel  or  it  in  an  hour. 

JVimiug  the  Blackberry. — The  best 
cultivators  cut  out  the  old  ennes  as  soon  as 
t> ■■  :   have  yielded  their  crop  of  frait,  though 

it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  defer  it  until 
spring.  At  whatever  time  it  is  doue  the 
operator  is  pretty  sure  to  wish  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  "thornless  blackberry,"  and  if  he 
has  much  work  among  the  bushes  he  will 
*non  be  scratched  into  looking  about  for 
some  implement  that  will  enable  him  to 
work  with  more  comfort.  Pruning  shears 
with  long  handles,  which  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  are  sold  by  the  implement,  dealers, 
or  a  hooked  knife  like  the  one  in  the  engrav- 
ing may  be  fixed  to  a  handle  and  will  answer 
quite  a-  well.  The  knife  should  be  made  of 
good  steel,  and  it  will  be  found  useful  not  only 
for  cutting  the  canes,  but  for  pulling  them  out 
of  the  way  when  severed.  At  the  time  of 
pruning,  pinch  in  the  side  branches  upon  the  new  canes. 

Plants  Named.— J.  W.  Russell,  Tolland 
Co..  Ct.  The  Hop  Clover.  Tiifnli'm,  ogrorium,  an  annual 
yellow-flowered  clover  introduced  from  Europe,  and  not 
rare  as  a  weed ...  Mrs.  R.  T.  H.  P.,  Henry  Co.,  111.  The 
Lead-plant,  Amorphu  camscens,  which  has  ignorantly  been 

supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  lead  ore I{.  S.  S., 

Sangerties,  X.  Y.  No.  "3.  Mouse-ear  Chick-weed,  0 

vulgatum,  No.  1,  not  found Miss  c.  A.  II.  Syngston, 

Mass.  Sec  answer  to  P.  L.  C.  last  month..  .W.  H., Genoa, 
O.  Squirrel-tail  Grass.  Htir-i,  mn  jnhuhim,  which  we  never 
before  heard  charged  with  being  troublesome  ;  good  cul- 
tivation will  eradicate  it  ...S.  L.  L.,  Chatham,  Iowa, 
Tephrofia  Y/,rji,ii,<i.  called  both  Goats'  Rue  and  Catgut. 
....  J.  G.  W.,  Hatfield.  Ma-s.  From  the  description  we 
guess  your  tree  to  be  the  Hackberry,  QettU  ocddaifalis ; 

the  specimens  did  not  reach  us.     Trv  again Mia    M 

ST.  L)..  riock  island.  Illinois.  The  Wild  Balsam  Apple, 
Ecldnocystlskbata.  Sometimes  cultivated  to  cover  trellises. 
W.L.,  Orange,  Edwards  Co.,  111.  KoMreuteria paniculata, 
:•  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  which  is  but  little  known. . .. 
J.  B.,  Linn  Co.,  O.,  Whittavia  grandtflora,  a  handsome 
blue-flowered  hardy  annual  from  California,  quite  com- 
mon in  gardens...  M. R. A., Elliot, Me.  No.  1, Choke-ber- 
ry, Pyrus  arbut&foUa;  No.  a,  Slender  Gerardia,  '.'.  tenui- 
folia;  No.  a.  Canada  Hawk-weed,  Bieracium  Canademe. 

The  Fanners"   «'inb    on   Botany.— 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  in  .Tnly.  one  member  hoped  thai 
botany  would  Vie  taught  in  common  schools;  whereupon 
there  was  an  outflow  of  wisdom.  One  speaker  said:  "I 
i  ilieve  that  botany  will  have  to  be  entirely  rewritten  be- 
fore it'ean  be  used  in  schools  Wedon'twant  so  much 
science,  buta  more  practical  system  than  the  one  now  in 
use."  Another  added :  '■  I  have  looked  in  Wood'.-  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  botany,  but  could  not  find  howtreesgrow. 
There  were  plenty  of  descriptions  of  small,  insignificant, 
and  worthless  weeds,  but  very  little  about  our  mosl  usi 
ful  plants.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be;  for  the  most 
valuable  plant  should  receive  the  greatest  attention." 
of  course  all  the  botanists  from  Linuscus  to  Gray  knew 
nothing.  We  hope  that  the  Club  will  get  up  a  system  of 
botany  to  suit  their  needs,  without  "  so  much  science  " 
in  it.  The  multiplication  table  is  tough  to  some,  but  it 
pays  to  learn  it,  and  ir  it  could  only  be  shown  tint  botany 
would  "pay,"  those  who  talk  about  it  a-  theseClub 
people  do.  would  very  soon  find  it  "just  as  easy." 

»«nh!<-  Pencil es.— J.  E.  E.,  Gettysbnrgh, 

O.,  writes  that  a  variety  of  peach  known  there  as  Yellow 
I  ■  tone  produced  very  few  single  peaches,  but  the  ftuil 
was  almost,  all  "  from  two  to,six  double."  Nearly  all  the 
double  fruit  has  fallen.  Mr.  E.  wishes  lo  know  tic  caui  e 
of  this  phenomenon— which  of  course  we  are  unable  to 
answer.  There  is  one  point  that  would  be  interesting  to 
know:  do  these  double  peaches  come  from  a  malformed 
blossom,  or  are  they  apparently  donble  by  the  crowding 
together  and  cohering  of  the  fruit  when  young.  It  would 
be  well  to  observe  the  trees  next  sprihig,  andif  the  bios 
f  ""■  appeal  ofnn  I  ti  'I  shape  we  would  like  specimens, 

Whitlock's  Borticnltinral  Recor- 
der.— The  second  volume  of  Whitlock"s  Advertiser  ap- 
pears enlarged,  improved,  and  with  the  above  title.  Mr. 
-4.  S.  Fulleris  the  editor, and  the  Magazine  in  the  variety 
and  value  of  its  contents  takes  rank  among  tie-  !"■-' 


publications  of  the  clay.  The  magazines  which  have 
so  long  occupied  the  ground  must  keep  an  eye  on  this 
new  comer  or  he  may  yet  "go  to  the  head  of  his  class." 

A  Grape  Vine  Beetle. — "A.  D.  B.," 
Princeton.  X.  J.  The  beetle  that  has  destroyed  the  leaves 
on  your  Deiawares  and  Dianas  is  apparently  Aruymdla 
liirkrtu.  the  Light-loving  Anomala.  It  is  related  to  the 
May  Beetle,  but  i-  much  smaller.  Shaking  the  beetles 
from  the  vines,  catchingon  sheets  and  destroying,  is  most 
likely  the  only  reliable  means  of  stopping  their  work. 

The  Work  of  Locusts.— A.  H.  Martin, 
Charlotte,  X.  C.  and  A.  L.  Griffith,  Jasper,  Tenn..  send 
us  twigs  showing  the  excavations  made  by  the  17-year 
locusts  in  depositing  their  eggs.  The  habits  of  the  in- 
sect are  described  in   the  Af/rieiiltin-M  for  October.  IslKi. 

Lima  Beans.  —  These  beans  make  slow 
progt  ess  iu  the  country  for  an  article  admitted  to  be  the 
best,  of  its  family.  They  are  an  excellent  vegetable 
whether  cooked  in  the  green  or  dry  slate,  and  are  perhaps 
the  best  substitute  we  have  for  the  potato.  If  dry,  they 
should  be  soaked  over  night.  Boil  two  hours  or  until 
soft.    After  boiling  they  are  admirable  fried  in  butter. 

I'Viiit-Gatlierer's  Ladder. — We  find  in 

the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  apian  for  converting 
a  common  ladder  into  a  self-supporting  one.  which  fol- 
low trees  will  answer  better  than  our  method  of  sustain- 
ing by  guy  ropes.  The  article  is  contributed  by  an 
"Amateur"  who  used  a  ladder  12  feet  long.  Two  stays 
or  props  of  equal  length  of  the  ladder  are  made  of  lt.3 
inch  stuff,  2%  inches  wide  at.  the  foot,  tapering  above  and 
pointed  below.  At  the  upper  end  of  these  props  slots  (B) 
are  cut,  and  were  we  to  make  them  we  should  strengthen 
them  by  an  iron  baud  or  a  rivet,  to  prevent  splitting. 
Upon  each  side  of  the  ladder  near  the  top  is  inserted  n 


T-shaped  pin,  which  screws  intoanut  which  is  sunk  into 
the  side  pieces,  as  seen  at  A.  These  pins  can  be  re- 
moved when  the  ladder  is  used  for  other  purposes.  When 
used  for  fruit  pickingit  is  put  togctheras  shown  in  the  lie- 
ure.  The  ladder  is  placed  where  needed  and  the  props  put 
iu  position  to  hold  it  there  by  simply  slipping  the  slots 
under  the  pins,  as  in  the  figure.  The  props  being  in- 
dependent of  each  other  can  be  introduced  between  the 
branches  if  necessary.  We  might  have  copied  this  lad- 
der without  eiving  credit,  if  we  followed  the  example  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  which  in  its  issue  of  July  30th 
takes  an  article  and  figure  of  a  Handy  and  Powerful  Lever 
from  the  Agriculturist  without  the  least  intimation  that 
they  are  not  original.    But.  that  is  not  our  way, 

Pine    ftJladiolnses.— Mr.    Geo.    Such,    of 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has  the  gladiolus  as  one  of  hii     | 
cialties.    He  exhibited  some. at  our  office,  which  for  size 
of  spike  and  beauty  of  flower  we  have  not  seen  equaled. 

Tlie  Thursday  Shows    and  Meet- 

inijs.—  Mr.  Whitlock  has  done  a  good  thing  in  offering 
facilities  for  weekly  exhibitions  and  club  meetings. 
Similar  gatherings  were  held  at  41  Park  Row  until  the 
space  could  no  longer  be  spared.  We  invite  those  who 
used  to  find  those  meetings  pleasant  to  aid  the  present 
ones  by  their  attendance.  The  central  location— in  the 
Agriculturist  Building  245  Broadway— makes  il  very  con- 
venient for  business  men.  as  well  *as  for  those  who  are 
visiting  the  city.  Understand  that  the  whole  thing  i- 
free.  there  being  no  charge  of  any  kind.     There  is  like- 


wise no  competition  for  prizes.  Fruits  and  flowers  are 
Bhown,  compared  and  talked  about,  and  any  one  interest- 
ed in  these  subjects  can  hardly  fail  to  get  some  inform- 
ation or  impart  some.  We  hope  ourfrieuds  who  visit  the 
city  will  call  in  on  Thursdays  at  noon,  bring  some  speci- 
mens if  possible,  and  at  any  rate  give  their  presence. 

4'iiltivntcd        and         Uncultivated 

Strawberries!.— R.  M.  C,  Moorton,  Del.,  writes  that 
while  well  cultivated  strawberries  produced  a  poor  crop, 
the  same  variety  (Wilson)  without  any  cultivation  ripened 
earlier.  "The  uncultivated  beds  had  a  heavy  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds,  which  were  killed  by  the  fall  frosts,  and 
served  as  a  winter  protection,  followed  in  the  spriie.  by 
white  clover  and  weeds,  which  were  in  vigorous  growth 
at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Was  the  in- 
creased yield  caused  by  the  winter  protection  thus  afford- 
ed, and  was  the  early  ripening  of  the  fruit  caused  by  the 
same,  or  was  it  caused  by  the  green  growth  during  the 
ripening  season?"  We  should  attribute  the  better  con- 
dition of  the  weedy  beds  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  dead  grass,  and  cannot  see  bow  the  growth  of  weeds 
this  Spring  could  help  the  early  ripening. 

An    Odd    Raspberry.- G.    Underwood, 

Pittston,  (no  Stale.)  writes  that  he  found  a  raspberry 
with  a  double  fruit,  and  transferred  it  to  his  garden, 
where  it  maintains  this  character.  The  stem  is  flat  and 
spreads  out  at  the  top  in  a  fan  shape.  From  the  descrip- 
tion, we  judge  this  to  be  a  case  of  "fasciation."  which 
is  not  rare  in  plants.  Parts  that  are  usually  distinct  be- 
come joined  together.  It  often  occurs  with  sunflower. 
Japan  lilies,  &c  Whether  this  variety  of  raspberry  will 
prove  valuable  as  well  as  curious,  experience  will  deter- 
mine.    We  hope  to  hear  more  of  it. 

The  Tomato  fjnestion  again  opens  upon 
it-,  and  we  shall  try  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing.  In 
ingthe  earlinessaud  productiveness  of  the  Tomato 
wemusl  bear  in  mind  that  soil,  situation  and  climate 
have  their  effects,  and  that  a  report  from  the  light  and 
sandy  soils  of  Long  Island  and  Xew  Jersey  will  not  be 
likely  to  agree  with  one  from  the  rich  prairie  garden--. 
Mr.  Jas.  Perkins,  Newmarket,  N.  J.,  sends  us  specimens 
(Aug.  1st.)  of  Cedar  Hill  and  Xew  York  Red.  Seeds  sown 
April  1st.,  plants  set  nut  May  '.'.".Hi.  Fruit  ripe  in  122  days 
from  sowing — too  long  a  time  by  10  or  15  days  on  account 
or  spring  rains.  Mr.  P.  thinks  the  Cedar  Hill  of  good 
flavor  and  density  and  valuable  as  an  early  variety,  and 

the  N.  Y.  Red  the  greatest  cropper Louis  Ritz,  Plain- 

ville,  Ohio,  sends  an  account  of  a  carefully  made  experi- 
ment with  Keyes,  Cedar  Hill,  Early  York,  Large  Smooth 
led.  aiel  Tilden.  The  seeds  were  sown  at  the  same  time 
and  the  plants  treated  in  all  respects  alike,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  "  The  Keyes  is.  no  doubt,  the  earliest  of 
all,  and  yields  largely  :  but  only  the  first  tomatoes  are  of  a 
fair  size,  the  succeeding  ones  growing  smaller  and  small- 
er. I  think  it  would  pay  to  plant  the  Keyes.  for  early 
use.  close  together,  say  one  or  one  aud  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  pick  all  the  blossoms  except  the  two  or  three  first 
clusters,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  yield  a  paying  crop. 
The  Early  York  is  early,  but  a  poor  yielder.  The  Extra 
Early  is  not  as  early  by  a  few  days,  but  more  profitable, 
yielding  largely ;  not  quite  as  solid  as  the  Keyes,  but  of 
fair  size  and  good  flavor.  The  Cedar  Hill  is  a  good  bearer, 
fair  sized,  rather  smooth,  but  tender,  and  on  that  account 
less  profitable  for  market.  It  is,  however,  the  best  early 
tomato  for  family  use.  The  Large  Smooth  Red  and  Til- 
den are  laler  than  the  other  varieties,  but  furnish  finer 
and  larger  fruit,  and  for  marketing  are  more  profitable." 


Harvesting'  Beans. — J.  G.  Bailey,  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  X.  II. .writes  that  he  has  a  method  of  harvest- 
ing beans  that  he' prefers  to  those  we  have  recently  pub- 
lished. We  have  practised  the  way  he  describes  in  har- 
vesting a  small  lot,  and  were  much  pleased  with  it. 
"  Stakes  2  inches  in  diameter,  7  or8  feet  long,  and  pointed 
at  one  end,  are  set  firmly  in  the  ground  about  8  inches 
apart.  The  stakes  arc  set  about  a  rod  from  the  end  of  the 
row,  room  being  made  for  them  by  pulling  a  few  hills 
Bind  a  withe  around  the  stakes  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
Pull  the  beans,  holding  them  by  the  roots,  and  when  the 
hands  are  full  take  them  to  the  stakes,  lay  them  between 
the  slakes,  putting  in  the  roots  of  each  handful  in  an  op- 
posite  direction  from  those  ofthe  preceding  one,  letting 
them  lap  sufficiently  to  hold  them.  When  the  stakes  arc- 
filled  to  the  bight  of  5  or  ti  feet,  put  on  another  withe, 
and  continue  to  till  as  high  as  you  can  reach.  The  slakes 
should  spread  apart  gradually,  leaving  the  slack  flaring 
ai  the  lop.  When  the  beans  are  cured  two  men  can  pull 
up  a  stack  and  place  it  on  a  wagon.  In  thrashing  lay 
the  sticks  on  the  floor,  thrash  one  side,  then  turn  them 
over  and  thrash  the  other.  Beans  properly  slacked  may 
be  left  out  for  a  long  time.  The  stakes,  if  of  durable 
timber,  may  he   housed  and  answer  for  several   years'." 
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Wheat  Weevil  and(lover.-A  gentle- 
man in  Pulaski  Co.,  Ind.,  pent  us  a  communication  in 
which  he  asserts  that  red  clover  is  tho  nursery. of  the 
•'  wheat  weevil,  also  called  midgo,"  and  advises  fanners 
to  abstain  from  Bowing  clover  if  they  would  pave  their 
Wheat.  Haviag  occasion  to  scud  to  the  eminent  ento- 
mologist, B.  I).  Walsh,  Esq!.,  weencloBed  our  correspon- 
dent's letter,  to  which  Mr.  W.  replies  ns  follows  :  •»  Your 
correspondent  suggests  that  clover  Is  the. nursery  of  the 
Wheat  Midge,  alias  the  Red  Weevil,  alias  the  Weevil ; 
and  hence  infers  that  farmers  must  quit  growing  clover, 
If  they  wish  to  he  free  from  this  pest.  He  is  altogether 
mistaken.  The  Wheat  Midge  can  exist  only  in  certain 
species  of  the  grass  family  (fframiwa),  and  certainly  can- 
□ol  brood  In  clover,  which  belongs  to  an  entirely  distinct 
botanical  family  (ZegrumittOSa)  tho  Pulse  family.  If  such 
men  as  your  correspondent  would  go  to  school  them- 
selvee  for  a  few  months  before  setting  up  as  school- 
masters in  entomological  mailers,  the  world  would  be 
spared  a  great  deal  of  ignorant  balderdash.  There  is  a 
very  small  snout-beetle  (Aphm),  the  larva  of  which  breeds 
In  the  heads  of  red  clover.  The  gentleman  perhaps 
happened  upon  this  larva,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  that  of  the  wheat  midge,  though  the  two 
are  as  unlike  each  other  as  a  Rose  and  a  Peony." 

Potato     fltu^w. — 17nsnie  Advice. — 

The  following  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  "Sure 
death  to  Potato  Bugs  :  Take  1  lb.  Paris  green,  2  lbs.  pul- 
verized lime.  Mix  together,  and  sprinkle  the  vines." 
We  consider  this  unsafe,  as  there  is  no  intimation  of  the 
fact,  not  generally  known,  that  Paris  ^r^nn  is  a  compound 
of  arsenic  and  copper,  and  a  deadly  poison.  Such  things 
should  never  be  recommended  without  a  full  statement 
of  their  properties,  so  that  one  may  know  with  what  lie 
Is  dealing.  The  poison  would  be  very  likely  to  kill  the 
potato  bugs,   but   how  about  the  vines? 

Lime  lot'  Wltoat. — Wc  wish  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  would  try  the  effect  of  lime 
on  the  wheat  crop.  A  few  square  rods  would  be  enough 
for  the  experiment.  Put  a  bushel  of  fresh  slaked  lime 
to  a  square  rod  and  note  the  effect.  There  has  been  very 
general  complaint  the  past  harvest  of  shrunken  wheat. 
It  is  attributed  to  the  hot  weather  in  July  ;  but  the  fact 
Ihat  in  many  instances  where  the  laud  was  in  good  con- 
dition the  wheat  was  plump  and  fine  proves  that  it  is  not 
wholly  due  to  the  climate,  or  at  least  that  the  difficulty 
may  be  overcome.  It  is  well  known  that  liming  the  soil 
lias  a  beneficial  effect,  especially  in  stiffening  the  straw 
and  producing  a  full,  plump  berry.  We  believe  the  lime 
lias  come  when  much  of  our  wheat  land,  even  in  the 
limestone  regions,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  liming. 

Plaster,  How  Prepared  for  S^and. 

"T.  W.  E.."  Salt  Lake  City.  Tho  only  preparation 
which  Gypsum  rock  needs  for  sowing  is  pulverizing.  It 
is  ground  in  mills  made  for  the  purpose,  and  is  burned 
only  when  nscd  for  making  casts,  hard  finish,  etc.  Your 
better  course  would  probably  be  to  purchase  the  machin- 
ery and  put  up  a  mill.  It  acta  most  beneficially  upon 
land  remote  from  the  sea.  Sown  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  bushels  per  acre,  it  greatly  increases  the  yield  of 
grass  and  in  some  of  the  grazing  districts  it  is  consider- 
ed the  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  that  can  be  used. 

Hone  Hill. — "  E.  II.  C,"  who  wrote  us  some 
time  since  inquiring  for  a  cheap  bone  mill.  Is  informed 
that  the  article  has  not  been  invented.  The  bones  are 
Strong  and  require  great  power  to  crush  them.  It  would 
take  ten  or  twelve  horse  power  to  grind  bones,  and  a 
suitable  mill  would  cost  several  hundred  dollars.  Per- 
sons having  good  bone-mills  to  sell  should  advertise. 

>'o\v  is   the  Time   to  Destroy  Retl- 

Itoot.  —  On  many  wheat  farms  Red-root,  or  Pigeon 
Wood  {LWiOtpernwm  artun»)i&agreatpest.    The  seed 

germinates  in  September  and  October,  and  the  plants 
come  Into  flower  early  In  the  following  summer.  They 
are  easily  destroyed,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  at 
them.  They  are  seldom  found  except  in  "Winter  wheat, 
and  the  only  way  to  kill  them  Is  by  hoeing  the  wheat  or 
pulling  out  the  red-root  by  hand.  Old  farmers  say  the 
only  way  to  kill  them  is  to  make  the  red-root  think  that 
ynu  aij  going  to  sow  the  land  to  wheat  in  the  fall,  and 
then  not  do  it.  The  red-root  will  start  up.  and  by  plow- 
ing the  land  in  the  spring  tho  plants  are  all  destroyed. 
Cultivating  among  corn  does  not  free  the  land  from  red- 
root,  because  it  cannot  bo  done  late  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber. Barley  is  sown  after  the  corn  and  the  land  plowed 
after  harvest  and  sown  to  winter  wheat.  The  red-root 
then  springs  up  and  seriously  injures  the  crop.  Now,  if 
the  land  for  corn  could  be  broken  up  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, the  red-root  would  start,  and  would  be  killed  by 
tin.-  plowing  uext  spring.    Or.  a   two  or  three  year  old 


clover  sod  might,  be  broken  up  in  August  or  September, 
and  then  sown  to  barley  the  next  spring,  followed  with 
winter  wheat.  The  difficulty  is  that  at  this  season  the 
land  is  •ftcn  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  it  up. 
But  even  if  the  land  is  plowed  very  imperfectly  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep,  it  will  effect  the  ob- 
ject. The  hot  sun  will  kill  the  roots  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  when  rain  comes  the  red-root  will  start.  As  the  land 
has  not  been  plowed  since  it  was  in  wheat  the  seeds  of 
red-root  arc  near  the  surface,  and  shallow  plowing  would 
be  better  than  deep  plowing.  But  later  in  the  fall,  plow 
the  land  again  deep  and  well,  and  let  it  lay  rough  for  the 
winter.  Land  so  treated  will  be  likely  to  give  a  splendid 
crop  of  barley  and  a  good  wheat  crop  afterwards,  and  we 
get  rid  of  the  troublesome  red-root  into  the  bargain. 

Ice  House. — W.  A.  Burlon,  Iowa,  wantshints 
on  building  an  ice  and  milk-house  together.  He  will 
find  a  very  good  plan  of  an  ice-house  in  the  October 
Agriculturist,  ISfiO,  with  six  illustrations,  and  several 
valuable  hints  in  November  lStJT.  These  conveniences, 
a  milk  and  ice-house,  can  very  well  be  put  at  the  end  of 
the  L,  where  a  house  has  this  appendage.  The  milk  room 
might  open  into  the  L.  and  it  would  save  some  labor  to 
have  a  Email  door  or  opening  from  the  ice-house  directly 
into  the  milk  room.  But  the  large  door  for  filling  should 
be  upon  the  outside.  If  the  drainage  and  packing  are 
good,  the  material  of  which  the  house  is  made  is  of  second- 
ary importance.  The  room  for  holding  the  ice  fora  family 
should  be  about  1*2  feet  square  and  12  feet  between  joists. 
This  will  give  plenty  of  ice  for  the  whole  season,  and  the 
extra  expense  of  filling,  where  the  ice  pond  is  convenient, 
will  be  small.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  luxury  of 
ice  in  summer  is  more  generally  appreciated  by  farmers. 

Mechanic    Tnrning:    Farmer. — "  D. 

D.  II.,  Richmond,  Ind..  wishes  to  know  if  a  young  me- 
chanic who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  agricultural,  and 
especially  in  horticultural  pursuits,  would  do  well  to  go 
to  Iowa  and  follow  farming.  If  ho  had  a  capital  of  a 
thousand  dollars  to  begin  wjth  he  would  probably  suc- 
ceed. Why  not  buy  a  few  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  one  of  the  thriving  cities  of  that  State,  and  start 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardening?  Perhaps  Richmond 
might  be  just  the  place  for  this  business.  It  pays  well, 
and  can  be  indefinitely  extended. 

Canada    Thirties— BBoiv  to    Kill.— 

"W.  H.  H.,1'  New  Milford.  Conn.,  says,  cutting  them 
With  the'  hoe  even  with  the  ground  every  two  weeks  dur- 
ing the  period  of  growth  will  surely  kill  them.  I  have 
repeatedly  destroyed  patches  of  thistles  in  this  way,  and 
in  only  one  instance  have  I  seen  a  thistle  the  second  sea- 
son.'" This  is  a  laborious  process;  but  to  leave  the 
thistles  to  multiply  will  make  still  more  labor. 

rVoto*  from  Colorado. — A  well  known 
botanist,  now  on  a  scientific  exploration,  writes  us  from 
Denver  as  follows:  "  On  several  of  these  streams,  especial- 
ly the  Big  Thompson,  St.  Vrains  and  Bouldu  Creek  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation  in  the  valleys,  by 
means  of  ditches,  which  lead  off  the  water  from  the  main 
stream  into  the  fields.  We  saw  many  very  fine  fields  of 
grain.  One  man  told  me  he  had  30  acres  of  oats  which 
would  yield  75  bushels  per  acre.  But  it  is  yet  a  mystery  to 
me, how  the  many  millions  of  acres  contained  in  these  arid 
plains  are  to  be  made  productive  of  human  food  except 
in  the  way  of  raising  cattle,  etc.  I  have  looked  with 
considerable  interest  and  care  to  see  what  kinds  of  grasses 
cover  the  plains.  Several  species  of  Trilicum  arc  found. 
Triticum  repens  seems  to  be  the  principal  grass.  This 
grass,  the  Couch  or  Quack,  which  gives  farmers  so 
much  trouble  at  the  East  from  its  difficulty  of  being 
eradicated,  seems  to  be  Heaven's  boon  to  the  Plains.. 
However,  as  we  approach  Denver  from  Cheyenne,  the 
Buffalo  grass  {Iiuchl<*>  r/arfijloiths  and  Munroa  squarrosa) 
become  quite  abundant,  and  in  the  valleys  are  large 
patches  of  a  grass  looking  at  a  distance  like  our  Red  top, 
but   what  it   is  I  have  not  yet  satisfied  myself." 

The  Second  Animal  Report  or  the 

Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Agriculture.  —This  volume  is  made  up  principally  of 
the  reports  of  the  discussions  and  the  lectures  of  Profes- 
sors Verrtll  and  Brewer  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
at  Hartford,  last  January.  The  discussions  on  breeds  of 
cattle,  dairy  husbandry,  and  feeding  cattle,  brought  out  a 
great  variety  of  n  so  fill  information  from  the  principal 
breeders  and  dairymen  of  the  Slate.  The  full  reports  of 
the  lectures,  with  illustrations,  is  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  work.  We  trust  the  Board  have  taken  measures  to 
si-cure  a  wide  circulation  of  their  report  among  tin-  peo- 
ple of  the  Slate,  for  the  audiences  that  heard  these  very 
instructive  lectures  were  exceedingly  small.  Judging 
from  the  attendance  both  at  New  Hav«u  and  at  Hartford, 


the  city  is  not  the.  best  place  \o  hold  these  meetings.  Al- 
most any  rural  village  would  have  given  hundreds  of 
hearers,  where  the  city  afforded  tens.  The  volume  Is 
from  the  press  of  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard,  Hartford. 

Reclaiming    a,     Swamp.  —  " G.    L.," 

Bridgewater,  Vt.,  wishes  to  know  how  to  proceed  in  re- 
claiming a  swamp,  the  soil  of  which  is  black  mack  lo  tho 
depth  of  }i  foot,  and  the  subsoil  hard  Eand  and  clay.  Tho 
first  step  is  to  find  an  outlet,  and  provide*" for  the  escape 
of  the  water.  Get  four  feet  if  you  can,  but  attempt  drain- 
ing if  you  can  have  only  two.  Cut  oft"  all  water  from  the 
adjacent  upland  by  a  drain  near  the  edge,  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  fall  at  the  outlet.  Then  put  a  main  drain  through 
the  middle,  and  cross  drains  about  two  rods  apart  empty- 
ing into  the  main  and  side  drains.  Tile  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  because  they  save  so  much  labor  in  the 
digging  of  the  ditches,  but  it  is  better  to  use  stone  or 
wood  than  not  to  drain  at  all.  The  sand  mightbe  spread 
upon  the  surface  as  a  top-dressing,  after  the  drains  are 
completed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  the  whole  job  in 
one  season.  Begin  at  the  outlet  and  make  thorough  work 
as  far  as  you  go.  We  recommend  to  all  persons  under- 
taking draining.  Waring' s  work  on  "Draining  for  Profit," 
published  by  Orange  Judd  *fc  Co.    Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wild  Mnsfai-d  or  fii:il< —  BSovr  to 
Kill.-"  W.  P.  S.,"  Flackville,  N.  Y.  The  best  way  to 
eradicate  this  and  all  weeds  is  by  persistent  cultivation. 
If  the  ground  is  very  foul,  we  would  recommend  a  sum- 
mer fallow,  plowing  and  harrowing  the  ground  alternate- 
ly, as  often  as  every  fortnight.  Every  time  the  surface  or 
the  soil  is  disturbed  a  new  crop  of  seed  is  brought  into 
those  conditions  in  which  it  will  vegetate,  and  the  sub- 
sequent harrowing  or  plowing  destroys  them.  In  a  fal- 
low ten  or  a  dozen  crops  may  be  destroyed  in  a  season, 
and  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to  destroy  them  with  two 
horses  on  a  grand  scale  than  with  two  fingers  among 
cultivated  crops.     Make  a   business  of  weed   killing. 

Oeam  Skimmer  Tor  I>eep  Vessels. 

—The  question  has  often  been  mooted  whether  or  not 
much  cream  would  be  lost  if  milk  were  set  for  cream  to 
rise,  in  deep  vessels.  Experiments  have  given  very  di- 
verse results,  and  what  the  reason  was,  nobody  knew. 
Thorough  cooling  of  milk  as  eoou  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow,  not  by  immersing  The  cans  in  ^^ 
cold  water  or  putting  ice  in  the  milk,  %^^ 
but  by  passing  through  a  cooler,  is 
found  to  check  all  tendency  to  sour 
for  a  long  time.  On  milk  thus  treated 
cream  will  rise  through  the  depth  of 
a  foot,  or  more,  as  easily  as  throngh 
milk  three  inches  deep,  set  warm  from 
the  cow  in  ordinary  pans.  The  coolers 
are  patented,  but  the  cream  is  removed 
by  a  simple  dipper,  which  we  figure. 
It  bears  the  name  of  the  Orange  Co. 
Cream  Dipper,  and  is  made  of  a  half 
circle  of  tin,  bent  around  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  the  straight  edges  lap- 
ped and  soldered,  with  a  wire  for  a 
handle.  This  is  dipped  into  the  milk 
after  wetting  In  water;  the  cream  parts  around  it,  and 
flows  into  it  when  the  edge  sinks  low  enough.  Thus, 
all  is  easily  removed.  The  dipper  is  useful  for  taking 
grease  from  a  pot  of  hot  soup,  and  for  any  other  purpose 
when  a  light  liquid  is  to  be  removed  from  a  denser  one. 
The  method  of  milk  cooling  above  alluded  to  recom- 
mends itself  to  all  who  sell  milk,  or  set  it  for  butter. 

Fresh  X^isli  Compost — How  to  l*re- 
pare  it.— "A.  D.  M.,"  Hyannis,  Mnw.,  complains  that 
turnips  will  not  grow  in  a  compost  made  of  fresh  fish  and 
sandy  loam.  He  says  :  "  The  seeds  germinate,  but  do  not 
grow.  A  neighbor  tells  ine  it  is  the  oil  that  makes  the 
trouble,  and  says  if  the  fish  had  laid  in  the  heap  one  year 
they  would  have  done  better."  Our  diagnosis  of  the 
case  would  be  a  little  different  from  the  neighbor'."*.  The 
oil  is  of  little  benefit  to  vegetation,  and  for  this  reason 
fish  scrap,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out.  is  worth  about  as 
much  for  manure  as  the  whole  fish.  If  there  is  not  an 
oil  factory  at  Hyannis,  there  ought  to  be  immediately, 
and  the  oil  be  saved.  The  compost  was  made  with  sandy 
loam,  and  there  was  not  enough  of  carbon  in  it  to  absorb 
all  the  ammonia  or  to  divide  the  fish.  The  manure  wa« 
too  powerful,  and  burnt  up  the  roots  of  the  turnips,  as 
fast  as  they  formed.  Peat  and  muck  are  much  better  ab- 
sorbents and  dividers  for  fresh  fish,  and  even  of  these  at 
least  five  tons  should  be  used  to  one  of  fish,  and  the  com- 
post should  be  forked  over  twice,  in  a  thorough  manner, 
before  it  is  used.  The  compost  unquestionably  improves 
by  age  until  the  fish  are  entirely  decomposed.  Lime  and 
ashes  are  not  wasted  in  the  heap,  but  are  better  applied 
to  the  land.    See  Volume.  XV.  185C.  pp.  248  and  273. 
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Dairying  at  the  Sootli.— "J.,"  East 
Tennessee.  Dairying  can  be  carried  on  to  great  advan- 
tage in  all  the  mountainous  districts.  A  cheese  factory 
has  been  established  at  Ashcville  iu  North  Carolina  and 
is  doing  well.  About  8,000  pounds  of  cheese  were  made 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  cheese  sells  at  20cts.  per  pound 
in  the  home  market.  The  managers  of  the  dairy  came 
from  the  North,  and  there  are  plenty  more  ready  to  go. 

Fi»h  Gnano-Talue  of  it.—*'  E.  B.  G," 

Pa.  The  statement  that  "one  ton  of  fish  guano  mixed 
with  a  hundred  loads  of  sods  is  worth  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred loads  of  Btable  manure"  is  rather  strong.  It  contains 
from  three  to  ten  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  sells  from 
twenty  to  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  according  to  its  fineness  and 
dryness.    It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  ammonia  we  know  of. 

Wheat  in  the  Nea-board    States. — 

H.  Poor,  who  has  been  preaching  wheat  and  raising  it 
these  twenty  years,  writes  us  :  "It  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact,  that  spring  and  winter  wheat  can  be  raised  abund- 
antly fn  all  the  New  England  States.  Farmers  need  no 
longer  doubt  the  capacity  of  their  soil  to  give  them  their 
bread.  If  short  of  manure,  bono  dust  and  other  fertili- 
zers are  plenty  and  cheap.  Four  bushels  of  wheat  are 
equal  to  a  barrel  of  flour.'"  The  secret  of  success  is 
manure  applied  to  well  drained  soils.  Drill  in  the  wheat 
and  cultivate  it.  We  believe  statistics  show  an  increase 
of  wheat  raising  in  the  older  States. 

Steaming;  Food    for    Cattle.— "  J.  H. 

C.,M  Augusta,  111.  Nothing  but  steam  is  wanted  to  cook 
hay,  or  any  other  kind  of  food.  Steam  under  pressure  is 
much  hotter  than  water,  and,  of  course,  will  cook  moro 
rapidly.  Tho  difficulty  may  be  in  not  having  your  bos, 
or  steaming  vat,  tight  enough.  There  is  no  particular 
danger  of  steaming  hay  too  much.  The  softer  it  is  made, 
tho  more  easily  it  is  digested. 

Hone  Phosphate  and   Superphos- 

pliate.— llJ.  K.  P.,"  Cold  Spring,  asks,  1st.  If  Profes- 
sor Johnson's  formula  for  making  superphosphate  given 
in  the  June  Agriculturist  would  apply  to  a  largo  quantity  ? 
2nd.  The  price  of  phosphatic  and  fish  guanos  ?  3d.  If 
the  Charleston  deposit  could  be  used  for  making  super- 
pnospmrceT  i.  rneTormtrra  mciiAuuea  is  guoa  rorany 
quantity.  It  could  be  made  somewhat  cheaper  at  the 
factory  on  a  large  scale,  because  the  materials  could  be 
purchased  at  the  wholesale  price  and  the  factory  would 
have  conveniences  for  handling  that  farmers  generally 
do  not  have.  2.  Baker's  Island  guano  is  not  in  market. 
Fish  as  scrap  $25,  and  fine  ground  and  dried  $45.  3. 
The  Charleston  deposit  is  a  good  bone  phosphate  accord- 
ing to  the  analyses  given,  and  a  company  is  formed  to 
manufacture  fertilizers  from  it. 


What  Variety  of  Wheat  to  Sow. 

This  depends  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
soil.  Shorthorn  cattle,  that  have  been  bred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  on  flesh  rapidly,  require  rich  food  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  no  sensible  farmer  thinks  of  keeping 
them  on  a  poor,  scant  pasture.  He  selects  a  breed 
adapted  to  his  land.  It  is  so  with  varieties  of  wheat. 
Some  require  more  and  richer  food  than  others.  Take  a 
variety  that,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  appropriate 
food,  will  produce  forty  bushels  of  choice  wheat  per  acre, 
and  sow  it  on  poor  land,  where  it  cannot  get  food  enough 
to  form  twenty  bushels,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Lot 
the  shrunken  grain  of  the  past  harvest  answer. 

We  know  two  farmers  in  one  of  the  best  wheat-grow- 
ing counties  of  Western  New  York,  who  have  just 
harvested  and  sold  their  wheat.  One  had  thirteen 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  that  weighed  54  lbs.  per  bushel ; 
the  other  had  37  bushels,  that  weighed  6214  lbs.  per 
bushel.  The  former  was  glad  to  get  $1.80  per  bushel  for 
his  crop,  and  the  other  sold  his  at  the  same  time  for 
$2.60  per  bushel.  One  crop  brought  $21.16  per  acre,  the 
other  brought  $100.50  per  acre.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
hood there  are  two  farmers  that  last  fall  had  two  litters 
of  pigs  from  good  common  sows,  crossed  with  a  thor- 
oughbred Essex  boar.  The  one  farmer  fed  the  sow 
liberally,  and  tho  little  pigs  had  the  run  of  a  barn-yard 
during  the  winter,  where  cattle  were  fed  on  grain  and 
clover  hay.  The  pigs  soon  learned  to  eat  the  heads  of 
clover,  and  on  this  and  the  grain  they  picked  up.  throve 
astonishingly.  During  the  summer  they  had  the  run  of  a 
good  clover  lot,  with  the  waste  of  the  house  and  sour 
milk,  and  to-day  would  sell  to  the  butcher  for  $30  a 
head.  The  other  litter  belonged  to  a  man  who  thinks 
that  w  a  sow  to  breed  well  must  be  kept  thin,"  and  who 
winters  his  cattle  on  straw,  and  lets  his  pigs  have  the  run 
of  the  barn-yard  in  winter,  and  of  the  road-side  in  sum- 
mer.   This  Utter  of  pigs  to-day,  though  the  same  age  and 


of  the  same  breed  as  the  others,  would  be  dear  at  $6  a 
head.  Naturally  enough,  he  says  that  li  Esses  hogs  are  a 
humbug."  And  he  is  right,  for  his  style  of  feeding  com- 
mon hogs  -would  be  better.  They  will  not  grow  as  fast 
on  rich  food,  nor  suffer  as  much  from  a  scanty  supply. 
It  is  just  so  with  varieties  or  breeds  of  wheat.  We  must 
select  those  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
to  be  grown.  If  you  have  a  very  choice  piece  of  land, 
capable  of  producing  35  bushels  of  white  wheat  per  acre, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  sow  it  with  Mediterranean  wheat. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  poor  run  down, 
neglected,  half-tilled  weedy  piece,  that  in  all  probability 
will  not  produce  more  than  15  bushels  of  Mediterranean, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  sow  it  with  Diehl  or  Soules.  It 
would  be  like  turning  a  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep  into  a 
hilly  pasture,  where  Merinos  could  hardly  get  a  scanty 
subsistence. 

The  farmer  who  got  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for 
his  wheat  has  no  better  land  naturally  than  the  one  who 
got  less  than  twenty  two  dollars  an  acre.  The  climate  is 
the  same,  and  there  is  no  other  difference  except  in  the 
management.  One  cultivates  thoroughly  and  manures 
highly.  He  employs  a  good  deal  of  hired  labor.  Does 
not  work  mnch  himself,  but  sees  that  those  he  hires  earn 
their  money.  He  has  taken  the  prize  for  the  best  farm 
in  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thorough,  energetic 
and  prosperous  farmers  in  the  country.  His  land  is  clean 
and  rich,  and  no  matter  what  the  season  is,  he  has  almost 
invariably  excellent  crops.  We  have  heard  him  say  that 
he  believed  he  could  make  a  good  crop  of  corn  if  not  a 
drop  of  rain  fell  from  the  time  it  was  planted  till  it  was 
harvested.  He  would  depend  on  frequent  cultivation, 
keeping  the  ground  mellow  and  not  suffering  a  weed  to 
grow..  His  land  is  as  rich  as  it  was  when  first  cleaved, 
and  he  can  raise  just  as  good  wheat.  It  is  not  owing  to 
the  variety,  for  the  kind  he  raises  is  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  Soules,  that  so  often  fails  of  late  with  ordinary 
treatment. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  our  finances,  the  general  stag- 
nation of  trade,  manufactures  and  commerce,  combined 
with  high  prices  for  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  we 
could  almost  wish  that  we  had.  for  a  year  or  two,  a,  choice 
variety  of  wheat  that  would  give  large  returns  for  poor 
treatment.  But  there  is  no  such  variety,  and  it  is  vain  to 
search  for  it.  The  only  way  to  raise  good  wheat  is  by 
good  culture.  Make  the  laud  right  and  then  get  the  best 
variety  to  he  found.  If  the  land  is  poor  and  you  have 
not  time  to  enrich  it,  be  content  with  sowing  an  inferior 
variety.  It  will  do  better  than  tho  choicer  kinds,  which 
need  richer  food  and  better  treatment.  And  in  the  mean- 
time, make  calculations  for  the  harvest  of  1S70.  Select  a 
small  piece  of  the  best  laud  yon  have,  and  if  it  is  not 
clean  break  it  up  this  fall  and  plow  it  again  early  next 
spring  and  again  after  the  corn  is  planted;  cultivate, 
harrow  and  roll  till  every  weed  is  destroyed.  Then  plow 
again  in  July  and  again  just  before  sowing.  Brill  in  two 
bushels  of  the  choicest  variety  of  white  wheat  you  can 
find,  and  yon  may  reasonably  expect  a  good  crop,  and  the 
land  will  not  forget  such  treatment  for  years.  If  seeded 
with  clover,  it  will  give  a  grand  crop  of  hay,  and  if  this 
is  cut  early  a  crop  of  clover  seed  may  be  expected  that 
will  alsne  pay  for  all  the  labor  of  the  summer  fallow. 
Will  some  of  our  readers  figure  up  the  difference  in  the 
profits  of  a  crop  of  wheat  that  brings  $100  per  aero  and 
one  that  brings  only  $21  per  acre  ? 


Texas  Murrain  or  the  Spanish  Fever. 

Wc  are  a  selfish  and  improvident  people.  We  have 
received  warning  after  warning.  We  have  known  of  this 
terrible  murrain  by  which  the  Texas  herdsmen  has  seen 
his  cattle  swept  away  by  the  hundred  in  a  night.  We 
have  known  how  it  has  dealt  destruction  to  the  cattle  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  whose  grazing  grounds  were 
annually  traversed  by  herds  from  Texas.  We  have  even 
seen  the  disease  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  it  followed  the  trail  of  Texas  cattle  into  Kentucky 
in  1S66.  Yet  the  General  Government  took  no  steps  to 
have  it  investigated,  no  State  Government  has  looked  to 
the  matter.  Missouri  and  Kansas  passed  laws  prohibit- 
ing driving  of  diseased  cattle  through  those  States;  but 
these  Texas  steers  arc  not  to  appearance  diseased,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  the  only  sanitary  measures  so  far  attempt- 
ed, have  been  those  of  the  uprising  of  the  fanners  along 
the  lines  of  travel,  and  the  putting  a  sudden  end  to  the 
traffic  by  prohibitions  enforced  by  powder  and  ball.  In 
the  Agricultural  Annual  for  1367.  Dr.  John  H.  Tice,  of 
St.  Louis,  described  the  disease  particularly,  and  though 
the  article  be  brief,  it  is  more  to  the  point  than  many  of 
the  labored  dissertations  which  have  crowded  the  press 
since  the  appearance  of  the'murrain  in  Illinois  and  along 
the  great  railway  lines  from  Cairo,  III.,  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  which  caused  so  great  excitement  and 
alarm  last  month.  This  visitation  is  so  sudden  and 
locally  destructive  that  the  people  are  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  investigating  nud  knowing  something  about 


this    alarming   and    fatal    disease   besides    its    results. 

The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows  :  Texas  cattle  have  been 
during  the  summer  brought  np  the  Mississippi  in  great 
numbers  and  landed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cairo,  111.,  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  and  at  other  convenient  railroad  termini, 
they  have  been  densely  crowded  on  the  steamers,  not  fed 
nor  watered  regularly,  and  when  landed  turned  out  to 
graze  and  recuperate  before  being  shipped  by  rail,  or 
driven  into  the  interior  or  to  market.  The  cattle,  chiefly 
cows,  which  followed  the  Texan  cattle  upon  the  grazing 
grounds,  or  which  picked  up  tho  hay  and  corn  left  by 
them  in  the  yards,  after  they  were  driven  off,  shortly  ex- 
hibited in  great  numbers  symptoms  of  disease,  and  soon 
after  died.  Those  familiar  with  the  Spanish  fever  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  unmistakably  that  malady. 

The  Texas  beeves  appeared  tolerably  well.  Cattle 
simply  coming  in  contact  with  them  have  not  usually 
taken  the  disease,  and  according  to  tho  facts  now  known, 
it  is  rarely  communicated  iu  that  way.  Northern  animals 
crossing  their  trail  or  on  their  pastures,  take  the  disease 
and  die  with  it,  while  the  Texaus  which  communicated  it 
continue  a  long  time  apparently  well.  In  Northern  stock 
the  incubation  of  the  disease,— that  is  the  time  it  hides 
itself  after  the  exposure  to  infection  before  it  breaks  out 
— is  variable,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  ; 
while  if  not  slaughtered  before,  the  Texans  may  not 
be  struck  down  by  it  for  months.  The  disease  is  com- 
municated only  by  Texan  cattle  to  Northern  ones  so  far  as 
reported,  not  by  home  cattle  to  home  cattlo.  If  com- 
municated, it  is  possibly  in  that  torpid,  chronic  form 
which  the  Texan  cattle  have,  and  which  is  so  long  in  de- 
veloping. The  disease  appears  to  be  uniformly  taken  by 
cattle  grazing  on  the  same  ground  or  standing  in  the 
same  yards  where  Texas  cattle  have  been.  The  diseased. 
Texas  herds  are  probably  those  which  have  arrived  since 
the  very  hot  weather.  Those  received  early  in  the  season 
have  neither  communicated  nor  developed  disease,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen  the  reports. 

Wa  greatly  rejoice  in  the  general  alarm,  because  so 
many  people  are  brought  to  agree  with  us  that  "this 
thing  has  gone  far  enough,"  and  because  we  hope  that 
something  will  now  be  done  to  shield  all  our  citizens  ef- 
fectually from  the  disease.  Wc  must  say  we  feel  no  very 
great  concern  as  yet  for  the  safety  of  the  herds  of  the 
country.  Texas  cattle  are  well  known  by  their  peculiar 
build,  wide  coarse  horns,  etc.  Droves  of  them  will  not 
be  moved  at  present  except  perhaps  by  rail  to  the  mar- 
ket. Diseased  Northern  herds  will  shortly  run  their 
course— very  few  live,  and  those  are  said  to  lose  their  hair 
in  patches,  or  all  over  their  bodies.  If  cattle  take  tho 
disease  only  as  stated,  the  fact  will  soon  be  known  and 
guarded  against;  and  the  most  important  fact  of  all  is, 
the  first  severe  frost  puts  an  end  to  the  infection. 

Sympto??i$.— An  animal  acutely  attacked  draws  itself  up, 
bowing  its  back;  its  head  falls;  its  ears  droop ;  its  eyes 
are  dull ;  the  coat  is  staring.  It  refuses  food,  passes, 
blood  or  is  constipated,  and  the  urine  is  very  dark.  It 
shivers  as  if  cold.  Its  respiration  is  labored,  and  it  often 
runs  at  the  eyes  and  nose.  Cattle  suffering  with  the 
Spanish  fever  have  usually  great  thirst.  Dr.  Tice  says:  "In 
all  the  cases  that  came  under  my  own  cognizance,  the  pa- 
tients suffered  from  thirst,  but  drinking,  especially  cold 
water,  was  fatal  almost  immediately.  I  have  seen  affected 
cattle  go  and  slake  their  thirst  at  a  brook,  return  to  the 
bank  and  drop  down  dead."  Alluding  to  the  statement 
of  some  observers  that  the  cattle  neither  exhibited  thirst 
nor  hunger,  he  adds :  "  It  is  said  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams  (in  Texas)  are  often  lined  with  the  carcasses  of 
cattle  dying  after  drinking."  The  first  symptom  is  an 
increase  of  interna!  temperature,  it  rising  from  95° 
to  103°,  or  to  106°.  The  animals  have  a  high  fever, 
the  milk  of  cows  dries  up.  and  the  disease  runB  its 
course  within  three  or  four  days  usually.  The  localities 
most  seriouslyaflVcted  by  the  disease  have  been  along  the 
railroad  lines,  where  the  Texas  cattle  have  been  taken  for 
pasturage,  and  the  eastern  cattle  yards,  where  the  cattle 
have  been  sent  for  slaughter.  Boards  of  nealth  and  other 
officers  have  taken  prompt  and  judicious  measures  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  the  use  of  the  meat. 

yUiat  should  be  done  ?  The  question  affects  every  one  I 
The  Chicago  Packers'  Association  took  the  first  right  step, 
(seconded  as  we  hear  by  Gen.  Capron,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture)  in  employing  Prof.  Gamgee,  who  was  at  the 
time  at  Chicago,  to  go  with  medical  and  other  gentlemen 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  disease  and  its  causes.  The 
report  of  this  Committee  has  not  been  made  public  np  to 
the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  though  snndry  con- 
flicting statements,  purporting  to  come  from  Prof.  G., 
are  reported  by  the  newspapers.  Judging  from  the  light 
we  have  wc  should  certainly  say  an  absolnte  prohibition 
of  the  traffic  in  Texan  and  Cherokee  beeves  should  be 
enforced  except  during  the  season  of  occasional  severe 
frosts.  The  dates  might  be  set  as  between  November  1st 
and  March  15th,  or  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  tho 
driving  or  shipping  of  the  cattle  might  be  announced  by 
the  Governor  of  Missouri,  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  or  s»me  othor  suitable  person. 
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Asiatic   Fowls— Cochins. 

We  obtain  from  Asia,  aud  especially  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  a  number  of  strik- 
ing and  useful  varieties  of  fowls.  Among  these 
are  the  Malays,  Brahmas,  and  Cochins, 
all  notable  for  their  great  size.  The 
first  named  have  been  long  known,  but 
are  now  quite  rare  in  this  country,  no 
doubt,  (m  account  of  the  superiority  of 
the  other  breeds.  They  are  a  gaunt, 
leggy  fowl,  of  a  somewhat  game-cock 
look,  but  coarse;  not  so  courageous 
iu  battle,  but  vindictive  and  cruel 
towards  a  weaker  foe.  The  Brahmas 
or  Brahma  Pootras  and  Cochins  resem- 
ble each  other  iu  general  characteristics 
very  closely,  yet  in  some  respects  their 
habits  are  so  different  that  it  cau  hardly 
be  doubted  that  they  are  regarded  as 
distinct  breeds  from  no  mere  fancy  of 
the  poultry  bleeders,  but  from  inherent 
differences  which  careful  breeding 
should  preserve.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  received  from  China  fowls  very 
similar  lo  these,  which  have  borne 
several  names  now  pretty  much  drop- 
ped from  the  roll.  We  hear  no  more 
of  Shanghaes,  little  of  Chittagongs  ;  yet 
these  were  favorite  breeds  but  a  few 
years  ago.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  at 
the  ports  whence  we  received  our  China 
fowls,  there  was  very  little  care  taken 
to  keep  the  breeds  separate,  and  com- 
munication with  the  interior  was  diffi- 
cult ;  hence  Shanghaes  with  feathered 
legs  and  with  clean  ones,  -white,  buff, 
gray,  and  brown,  aud  marked  by -other 
differences,  found  their  way  to  the  breed- 
ing yards  of  England  aud  America. 
After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  careful 
study  of  the  breeds,  their  habits,  and  uses,  they 
have  been,  by  common  consent,  classified  as 
Cochins  and  Brahmas,  while  the  clean  legged 
varieties  of  these  breeds  have  been  dropped  as 
probably  mongrels  and  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

The  Cochins  are 
of  various  colors, 
while  in  form  aud 
plumage  otherwise 
they  are  very  sim- 
ilar. Wo  give  en- 
gravings taken 
from  excellent  pho- 
tographs of  three 
buff  Cocbim  fowls 
from  the  yard  of  a 
young  amateur,  Mr. 
h.  H.  Leavitt,  of 
Flushing,  L.  I. 
These  birds  are  re- 
markable for  their 
size,  and  though 
their  form  may  be 
somewhat  criticised 
by  those  who  know 
the  breed  only  iu 
own  yards,  or 
.through  Mr.  Har- 
rison Weir's  beauti- 
ful and  natural  por- 
traits of  famous 
birds,  belonging  to 
noted  English  breeders,  (in  which  we  must  be- 
lieve he  allowed  his  facile  pencil  to  represent 
the  birds  a  little  nearer  to  what  ho  wished  to 
sec  them  than  they  actually  were),  yet,  con- 
sidering  their  weight,  it,  is  remarkably   line. 


The  cock,  photographed  at  9  mouths  old, 
■weighed  at  a  year  old,  14  pounds ;  the  hen  on 
the  left  is  an  old  fowl,  and  weighs  12'|  a  pounds, 
and  the  other  is,  or  was  when  photographed, 
9  months  old,  and  when  a  year  old  weighed  11 


1. — BUFF  COCUIN  COCK. — FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


pounds.  We  find  among  the  sub-breeds  of 
Cochins,  those  of  a  nearly  pure  white  color,  all 
shades  of  cream,  buff,  lemon,  partridge  colored, 
brown,  aud  eveu  black,  or  very  nearly  black. 
The  external  characteristics  of  the  Cochins  are 
large-sized  bodies,  profusely  feathered  with  soft, 


Fig.  2. — PAIR  OF  BCFF  COCHIN  HESS.— FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


legs,  feathered  to  the  end  of  the  middle  and 
outer  toes;  full  neck  hackle,  and  saddle  hackle, 
and  very  small  tails,  which  are  nearly  concealed 
in  the  fluff  and  hackle  feathers.  The  hens  have 
delicate  combs,  mild  eyes,  smaller  legs,  shorter 
thighs  than  the  cocks,  aud  character- 
istic plumage.  The  color  is  various,  the 
tail  being  generally  dark,  and  some- 
times black  in  the  buff,  lemon,  cin- 
namon, and  partridge  varieties.  The 
Cochins  are  a  very  domestic  breed, 
seldom  wandering  far  from  their  yard, 
eveu  if  free  range  be  allowed  them. 
They  differ  in  this  respect  from  tho 
-  Brahmas,  which  wander  far,  are  early 
risers,  aud  late  in  going  to  roost,  while 
the  Cochins  are  constitutionally  lazy 
t  birds.  They  are  hardy,  mature  earl}', 
are  excellent  winter  layers,  and  crossed 
with  Dorkings,  Crevecceurs,  or  games, 
make  most  delicious  aud  early  chickens. 
Broilers  sell  well  in  green  pea  time,  but 
IE  the  fowls  are  not  superior  for  the  table, 
tliir  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  as  our 
3§?  common  dunghills,  or  as  the  various 
crosses  with  the  Cochins  named  above. 

Arrange    to    Sow    More    Clover. 

The  value  of  red  clover  as  a  renovator 
of  the  soil  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
It  makes  excellent  hay,  and  when  con- 
sumed makes  a  manure  very  rich  in 
nitrogen.  A  ton  of  good  clover  hay 
contains  about  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
probably  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
which  is  lost  iu  passing  through  ani- 
mals. It  is  worth  as  manure  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  that  wlncn  we 
commonly  cart  from  the  yard  in  the 
spring.  The  crop  is  of  very  great  value  for  pas- 
ture or  to  turn  in  as  a  green  crop.  The  usage 
of  good  farmers  differs  somewhat  iu  the  treat- 
ment of  clover.  Some  turn  in  the  crop  when 
full  grown  in  June.  Others  pasture  it  the  first 
season,  and  turn  in  what  is  left  for  wheat.  Others 
let  it  staud  without 
pasturing,  and  turn 
it  under  for  wheat. 
Others  take  off  two 
crops,  and  turn  it 
under  the  second 
season.  The  most 
intelligent  farmers 
are  now  favoring 
the  practice  of  cut- 
ting aud  pasturing 
.through  one  season, 
believing  that  the 
soil  improves  more 
by  the  growth  of 
the  roots.  It  is  a 
very  strong-rooted 
plant  and  pene- 
trates the  soil  to  a 
great  depth.  The 
mechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is 
very  much  improv- 
ed by  the  decay  of 
these  long  tap-roots. 
However  used,  it 
cannot  fail  to  bene- 


fluffy  plumage  ;  good-sized  heads,  with  medium- 
sized,  single  combs,  large  wattles  and  car  lobes, 
clear,  bright  eyes,  and  strong,  curved,  tapering 

beaks;  breasts,  broad  and  full;  long,  strong 
thighs,  set  wide  apart,  with  short,  thick,  yellow 


lit  the  soil  if  the  manure  that  is  made  from  the 
plant  is  carefully  saved  and  returned  lo  the 
fields  where  it  grew.  Clover  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  every  rotation.  The  farmers  of  the  in- 
terior and  of  the  South  have  the  mcaus  hi  this 
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plant  of  restoring  the  fertility  of  their  wheat 
fields,  and  securing  as  large  crops  as  the  virgin 
soil  yielded.      Arrange  to  sow   more   clover. 


Walks  and  Talks  oa  the  Farm— No.  57. 

One  of  our  most  extensive  stock  dealers  offers 
to  furnish  me  500  good  Merino  sheep  to  fatten 
this  coming  winter  at  $1  a  head.  He  thinks 
sheep  will  be  lower  this  fall  than  ever  before 
known,  and  that  it  will  be  a  good  time  to  buy 
good  three-year-old  wethers  to  fatten.  "You 
will  double  your  money  before  next  March." 
No  doubt  this  is  so.  But  1  would  a  great  deal 
rather  double  the  money  on  a  lot  of  $5  sheep 
than  on  a  lot  costing  but  $1  a  head.  In  the  one 
case  3rou  get  $5  for  the  feed,  and  in  the  other 
only  $1.  The  one  will  pay  very  well,  and  the 
other  will  not  pay  at  all.  And  yet  you  "  double 
your  money  "  in  both  cases. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Suriau  Winue,  of  Albany 
County,  fattened  901  sheep,  and  sold  them  in  the 
spring  for  $12,049.15  net,  an  average  of  $13.37 
per  head.  Mr.  W.  made  some  very  interesting 
experiments  to  ascertain  which  are  the  most 
profitable  sheep  to  fatten,  Leicesters  or  Merinos. 
He  selected  60  Canada  Leicesters  and  Gl  Meri- 
nos, and  placed  them  in  two  separate  lots,  giv- 
ing to  each  precisely  the  same  food  and  general 
treatment.  -  The  experiment  continued  from 
February   10th    to  March    28th,   or  46   days. 

February  10th,  the  00  Leicesters  weighed  8,870  pounds. 

March  2Sth,  the  00  Leicesters  weighed  9,878  pounds. 

Gain  in  40  days,  1,008  pounds. 

Total  cost  of  feed  (hay,  grain,  oil-meal,  roots,  &c.),  for 
the  40  days,  $174.43. 

February  10th,  the  61  Merinos  weighed  0,000  pounds. 

March  28th,  the  61  Merinos  weighed  7,3S9  pounds. 

Gain  i„  JKrW*.    ma  , 1= 

Total  cost  of  food  as  above,  $144.78. 

Both  lots  were  sold  March  31st.  The  Leices- 
ters brought  10aU  cents  per  pound,  live  weight, 
and  the  Merinos  10'/2  cents.  These  are  the 
facts  as  published  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  the 
editor  of  which  says: 

"A  calculation  in  simple  proportion  will  show 
that  if  the  coarse  wools  gained  1,003  pounds  at 
a  cost  of  $174.43  for  feed,  the  gain  of  the  fine 
wools  at  the  same  ratio,  upon  an  expense  of 
$144.78,  should  have  been  836  pounds,  whereas 
it  was  only  480  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half  a  proportionate  amount  as  compared 
with  cost.  Compared  with  live  weight  Feb. 
10th,  the  coarse  wools  gained  ll1 13  per  cent  in 
the  46  days,  the  fine  wools  not  rpiite  7  per  cent." 

The  results  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory had  the  experiment  commenced  earlier. 
Six  and  a  half  weeks  is  too  short  a  period. 
.  The  average  weight  of  the  Leicesters  Febru- 
ary 10th  was  1473|4  pounds,  and  March  28th 
1641|a  pounds,  showingagain  of  lG'J|i  pounds,  or 
a  little  over  21 1=  pounds  per  week.  The  average 
weight  of  the  Merinos  February  10th  was  113'ji 
pounds,  and  March  28th  121  pounds,  showing  a 
gain  of  73|4  pounds  each, or  l1).,  pounds  per  week. 

In  proportion  to  live  weight  the  two  lots  con- 
sumed very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  food,  as 
judged  by  its  money  value.  The  actual  weight 
of  the  food  consumed  is  not  given.  Thus  the 
average  weight  of  the  Leicesters  during  the  ex- 
periment was  9,371  pounds,  and  they  consumed 
$174.43  worth  of  food,  or  $1.86  per  100  pounds. 
The  average  weight  of  the  Merinos  was  7,149 
pounds,  and  they  consumed  $144.78  worth  of 
food,  or  $2.02  per  100  pounds.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Merinos  consumed  a  little  more 
food  in  proportion  to  live  weight  than  the  Lei- 
cesters, but  the  difference  is  not  very  striking. 
The  food  of  the  Leicesters  cost  44  cents  per 
week  per  head,  that  of  the  Merinos  36  cents. 


Each  pound  of  increase  cost  with  the  Leicesters 
17'|2  -cents,   and   with  the  Merinos  29   cents. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  depend  for  our 
profit  merely  on  the  gain  in  weight,  fattening 
sheep  in  winter  will  not  pay.  In  England 
lean  or  store  sheep  sold  for  the  purpose  .of  fat- 
tening usually  command  as  much  per  pound  as 
they  sell  for  per  pound  when  fat,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  business  is  carried  on  to  an  im- 
mense extent  we  must  conclude  that  it  is,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  profitable.  The  turnip  crop 
gives  the  English  farmers  a  large  supply  of  green 
food  in  winter  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  crop  and  to  the  rich 
manure  obtained  from  its  consumption,  in  con- 
nection with  oil-cake  and  clover  hay,  that  they 
sell  choice  mutton  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can. 

Fattening  sheep  in  winter  has  usually  beeu 
quite  profitable  in  this  country.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  farmers  had 
sufficient  courage  to  feed  enough  grain  or  oil- 
cake to  make  their  sheep  really  fat,  and  those 
who  selected  the  right  kind  of  sheep  and  fed 
them  liberally  monopolized  the  business.  How 
long  this  state  of  things  will  continue  remains 
to  be  seen. 

John  Johnston  has  been  a  very  successful 
feeder  of  Merino  sheep.  He  buys  three  and 
four-year-old  wethers  in  the  fall,  feeds  them 
liberally  all  winter,  and  sells  them  about  the  1st 
of  March,  getting  good  pay  for  the  food,  a  large 
pile  of  rich  manure,  and  often  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  his  trouble.  But,  of  course, 
if  every  pound  of  Merino  mutton  produced 
during  the  winter  cost  29  cents,  he  must  buy 
his  sheep  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  fall  and  sell  them 
high  in  the  spring.  He  contends  that  he  can 
make  more  money  a3  things  are  in  fattening 
Merinos  than  in  fattening  Leicesters.  He  is  prob- 
ably right;  but  what  he  makes  somebody  else 
loses.  It  is  evident  that  the  Leicesters  will  pro- 
duce more  mutton  for  the  food  consumed  than 
the  Merinos. 

The  profit  of  fattening  sheep  in  winter  depends 
much  more  on  getting  an  additional  cent  or  two 
per  pound  in  the  spring  than  most  farmers  real- 
ize. If  Mr.  Winne's  sheep  had  sold  for  8  cents 
per  pound,  instead  of  over  ten  cents,he  must  have 
bought  them  at  very  low  rates  to  have  made 
any  money  by  the  transaction.  Thus  if  his 
Leicesters  weighed  100  pounds  in  the  fall,  and 
he  fed  them  for  20  weeks,  they  would  then 
weigh  150  pounds,  which,  at  8  cents  a  pound, 
would  bring  $12.  The  food  costs  44  cents  a 
week,  or  $S.80  ;  so  that,  to  get  his  money  back, 
he  must  buy  Leicester  sheep  weighing  100 
pounds  for  $3.20,  or  less  than  3'\,  cents  per 
pound,  aud  then  depend  wholly  on  the  manure 
for  his  profit.  With  the  Merinos,  if  they 
weighed  80  pounds  in  the  fall,  and  increased 
l'|4  pounds  per  week  for  30  weeks,  they  would 
then  weigh  105  pounds,  which,  at  8  cents  per 
pound,  would  bring  $8.40.  The  food  at  36 
cents  per  week  would  cost  $7.20.  So  that  the 
sheep  must  be  bought  for  $1.20  per  head,  or 
l'|a  cents  per  pound.  If  the  sheep  sold  for  only 
7  cents  per  pound  in  the  spring  we  should  have 
to  buy  a  good  80-pound  Merino  wether  in  the 
fall  for  15  cents,  in  order  to  come  out  even.  If 
the  sheep  sold  for  6  cents  per  pound  in  the 
spring,  or  $6.30  each,  and  the  food  cost,  as  it  did 
in  Mr.  'Winne's  experiments,  $7.20,  those  who 
are  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their  sheep  must 
give  some  enterprising  feeder  90  cents  apiece  to 
take  them  off  their  hands ! — To  go  into  the 
business  of  fattening  sheep  in  the  winter,  there- 
fore, because  sheep  are  now  cheap,  and  because 
"you  can  double  your  money,"  would  be  all 
very  well  if  it  did  not  cost  anything  to  feed  them. 


I  told  you  that  our  cows  were  very  thin  this 
spring  when  turned  out  to  grass,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  been  feeding  corn-fodder  up  to 
about  the  1st  of  March,  and  milking  them  until 
within  a  few  weeks  of  calving.  We  fed  them  a 
little  corn  meal  mixed  with  water,  but  they  did 
not  eat  it  very  well,  aud  we  gave  it  up  after  a 
few  days.  Contrary  to  my  expectations  our 
cows  have  never  before  done  so  well. 

I  have  a  10-acre  field,  that,  when  I  bought  the 
farm,  was  occupied  with  nursery  trees,  and  had 
been  for  four  years.  After  the  trees  had  been 
taken  off  I  sowed  it  to  peas,  and  top-dressed  it 
with  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  superphos- 
phate and  other  artificial  manure  per  acre.  The 
peas  were  the  largest  crop  I  ever  saw  grow. 
We  had  some  forty-four  large  two-horse  loads 
from  the  ten  acres.  The  land  was  full  of  this- 
tles, but  the  rank  growth  of  peas  smothered 
them  out.  After  the  peas  were  off  we  plowed 
the  land  twice  and  drilled  in  wheat,  top-dress- 
ing it  with  Lawes'  wheat  manure  that  I  got 
from  England.  The  wheat  was  a  fair  crop,  say 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  seeded 
down  witli  clover  alone,  and  after  the  wheat 
was  off,  such  a  growth  of  clover  that  fall  I  have 
rarely  seen.  I  pastured  it  down  quite  bare  in 
October  and  November,  which  is  perhaps  not  a 
good  practice,  but  I  was  short  of  feed.  At  any 
rate,  the  next  spring  the  clover  started  early  and 
produced  an  immense  crop  of  hay.  It  was  then 
allowed  to  grow  up,  and  was  cut  for  seed.  This 
spring  the  clover  grew  almost  as  vigorously  as 
before.  We  have  kept  on  it,  so  far,  eleven  head 
of  cattle,  eight  sheep,  a  dozen  or  more  pigs,  and 
for  several  weeks  eight  horses.  The  pasture, 
although  we  are  having  a  very  severe  drouth,  is 
still  green  and  abundant.  The  Deacon  was 
speaking  about  it  this  morning.  lie  thinks  it 
must  be  "that  stuff  you  put  on  to  it,"  and  lie  is 
undoubtedly  right,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  fact  of  the  land  having  been  cultivated  for 
five  years  with  young  apple  trees  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  Elwanger  aud  Barry  tell  me  that 
a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
induce  a  farmer  to  rent  land  for  nursery  pur- 
poses, but  now  they  are  offered  it  every  day. 
Farmers  find  that  when  land  has  been  kept  in 
small  trees  and  receives  good  cultivation  for  four 
or  five  years  it  afterwards  produces  splendid 
crops.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
"tillage  is  manure." 

Our  cows  are  nothing  to  brag  about,  and  have 
nothing  but  this  heavily  stocked  pasture,  and  yet 
we  get  from  seven  cows — one  of  which  is  far- 
row— about  forty-five  pounds  of  butter  a  week. 
This  week,  though  the  weather  is  very  hot  and 
pastures  generally  are  drying  up,  we  made  43 
pounds.  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  remarkable, 
but  still  for  a  run-down  farm  it  is  encouraging. 

Nobody  needs  a  little  encouragement  more 
than  the  man  who  undertakes  to  renovate  a  run- 
down farm,  especially  if  he  is  known  "to  write 
for  the  papers ;"  and  if,  as  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  do,  he  tells  of  his  failures  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cesses, he  may  be  excused  if  his  mind  dwells  on 
the  first  indications  of  any  decided  improve- 
ment that  he  may  see  on  the  farm.  In  this  li<rht 
I  think  no  one  will  blame  me  for  saying  that 
my  crops  this  year  are  far  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  have  drawn  in  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  loads  of  capital  hay,  and  have  still 
twenty  acres  of  timothy  to  cut.  This  is  on  the 
old  "stump  lot"  that  we  cleared  up  last  fall, 
and  plowed  for  the  first  time.  I  intended  to 
have  cut  it  before,  but  wheat  harvest  came  on 
so  rapidly  and  men  demanded  such  exorbitant 
wages  that  I  concluded  to  let  it  remain  till  after 
harvest  and  cut  it  for  seed.    My  operations  in 
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clearing  up  this  land  have  certainly  beeu  suc- 
cessful. We  did  not  plow  it  till  August.  Ten 
acres  of  the  drier  portions  of  the  Held  we  sowed 
to  wheat  on  the  tough  old  sod  just  turned  over. 
This  is  i  Ik;  best  wheat  I  have,  and  the  Deacon 
"  Don't  you  be  telling  about  that  wheat 
crop,  or  you  will  lead  thousands  astray;  we  all 
thought  you  would  not  get  any  wheat,  and  if 
the  season  had  not  been  so  favorable  for  this 
kind  of  low  land  it  would  have  all  winter-killed 
or  r*tcd."  Now  the  truth  is,  the  good  crop  is 
not  so  much  owing  to  the  favorable  season  as 
to  a  deep  open  ditch  that  I  cut  through  it.  On 
the  lower  portions  we  sowed  timothy  alone. 
The  weather  was  so  dry  last  fall  that  much  of 
the  seed  did  not  germinate,  and  it  did  not  start 
till  after  the  rains  in  May.  And  yet  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  it  will  cut  at  least  two  tons  of  pure 
timothy  to  the  aire,  and  the  Deacon  says  if  I 
harrow  it  this  fall,  sow  a  little  more  seed,  and 
gel  "lit  all  I  lie  pieces  of  roots  that  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  so  that  next  year  we  can  cut  it 
with  the  mowing  machine,  it  will  pay  better 
than  the  best  wheat  land  on  the  farm.  This 
year's  crop  will  much  move  than  pay  for  all  the 
labor  I  spent  on  it. 

As  long  as  labor  is  so  uncertain  I  think  I  shall 
plant  but  little  com.  I  never  thought  that  there 
was  much  profit  in  the  crop  itself  in  this  sec- 
lion.  The  main  object  in  raising  it  is  to  clear 
the  land;  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not  better  to 
summer  fallow.  Farmers  complain  of  the 
scarcity  of  help  and  of  the  unskillfulness  and 
idleness  of  that  which  they  do  obtain,  together 
with  the  high  wages  demanded.  On  the  other 
hand,  farm  men  who  have  families  complain  of 
the  high  prices  of  everything  which  they  have 
to  buy,  and  assert  (and,  I  believe,  truly.)  that 
they  have  to  be  far  more  economical  than  be- 
fore the  war.  This  labor  question  demands  the 
earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
intelligent  farmer.  That  there  is  something 
wrong  in  our  present  system  is  obvious.  Men 
receive  higher  wages  for  the  work  done  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  yet  there 
are,  in  the  older  settled  sections,  industrious, 
able-bodied,  and  skillful  men  who  live  either  in 
houses  of  their  own  or  rent  them,  who  are  as 
poor  and  enjoy  no  more  of  the  comforts  of  life 
than  the  English  laborer  who  works  for  half  a 
dollar  a  day  and  boards  himself.  "Why  is  this? 
It  is  not  the  currency;  it  is  not  the  climate, 
though  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  it; 
it  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  the  men.  Is 
it  not  owing  to  the  want  of  regular  employment? 
During  the  first  part  of  the  season  I  paid  my 
extra  hands  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  they  board- 
ed themselves.  As  the  season  advanced  I  paid 
twelve  shillings,  and  promised  to  do  so  till  the 
1st  of  December.  Haying  came  on  before  farm- 
ers were  through  hoeing,  ami  harvest  long  be- 
fore they  were  through  haying.  My  men  as 
inn  to  work  in  the  morning  were  met  by 
farmers  who  do  not  employ  any  extra  hands  for 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  year,  with 
the  question:  "How  much  a  day  does  Harris 
pay  you  now?"  "Twelve  shillings."  "If  you 
will  come  and  help  me  to-day  I  will  give  you 
twenty  shillings  and  board."  Some  of  them 
have  strength  enough  and  sense  enough  and 
honor  enough  to  resist  the  temptation,  but  it 
makes  them  uneasy,  and  those  who  come  say: 
"John  has  L'one  to  help  Snooks  to-day,  and  gets 
twenty  shillings,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  pay 
me  more  than  twelve  shillings."  Now,  of 
course  no  man  can  afford  to  pay  such  wages  for 
any  length  of  time.  A  fanner  who  gets  into  a 
tight  place  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  week  ten  or 


fifteen  dollars  extra  rather  than  have  his  hay 
spoil  or  his  wheat  shell  out,  and  he  can  hardly 
be  expected,  perhaps,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  effect  that  such  extravagant  wages  have  on 
men  who  are  engaged  for  the  season  at  reason- 
able rates.  That  it  has  a  bad  elfect  we  all 
know.  During  the  very  busiest  part  of  the  year, 
when  every  hour  counts,  and  when,  if  ever,  men 
should  try  to  do  two  days  work  in  one,  they  are 
the  most  independent,  most  dissatisfied,  and 
most  inclined  to  shirk.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  men.  Every  month  brings  thou- 
sands of  stalwart  Germans  to  our  shores,  and 
the  cities  are  crowded  with  people  out  of  em- 
ployment. There  are  men  enough  to  do  all  the 
work,  provided  their  labor  could  be  economized 
and  properly  distributed  through  the  season. 
These  men  who  get  such  high  wages  for  a  few 
days  do  not  like  to  settle  down  to  steady  work 
at  reasonable  rates.  The  consequence  is,  they 
are  idle  half  the  time,  while  many  things  that 
could  be  done  profitably  with  labor  at  ten  shil- 
lings a  day  are  left  undone  because  the  men  re- 
fuse to  work  for  less  than  twelve  shillings  or 
two  dollars.  Occasionally  they  get  jobs  at 
such  rates  of  payment,  and  are  thus  able  to 
eke  out  a   scanty    and    uncertain    livelihood. 


Education  for  Farming. 

Summer  work  has  occupied  the  minds  and 
hands  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  this  time  they  begin  to  see  their  way 
through,  and  many  are  thinking  what  to  do  for 
the  winter.  The  crops  are  to  be  harvested,  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  work  will  be  such  that 
fewer  hands  will  do  it,  and  the  boys  can  ue 
spared  to  go  to  a  trade  or  to  school.  There  is 
a  great  demand  for  the  labor  of  good  mechanics 
of  almost  every  trade,  many  ot  whom  are 
now  getting  very  high  wages.  The  country  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  though,  as  a  rule,  Ameri- 
can journeymen  are  by  no  means  thoroughly 
accomplished,  like  the  mechanics  of  Europe, 
yet  there  is  work  enough  for  them,  and  they 
rise  rapidly  if  industrious,  sober,  and  intelligent. 
This  makes  the  trades  very  attractive  to  young 
farmers,  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  always 
draw  their  recruits  largely  from  the  farms.  The 
farm,  however,  offers  greater  inducements  to 
really  intelligent  labor  than  either  the  trades 
or  the  mercantile  professions,  and  young  farm- 
ers should  plan  how  to  best  spend  the  win- 
ter for  their  improvement  in  their  profession. 
The  farmer  without  an  education,  for  his  call- 
ing remains  a  sort  of  drudge  wherever  he  is, 
and  he  stands  no  higher  in  society  than  a  mere 
hand-worker  ought  to.  Properly  educated  for 
his  business  lie  elevates  his  profession  and  him- 
self exactly  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence 
and  general  culture.  Facilities  for  agricultural 
education  are  greatly  increasing  over  the  whole 
country,  and  it  would  be  well  for  farmer-boys 
to  sec  if  they  cannot  in  some  way  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  even  if  they  can  do  no  more 
than  attend  a  single  course  of  lectures.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  would  be  some  informa- 
tion which  could  hardly  be  acquired  in  any 
other  way,  a  knowledge  of  where  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  books  and  from  other  sources, 
and  finally,  how  to  make  knowledge  available. 
The  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Michigan  ami  Mas- 
sachuset  ts,  the  Scientific  Schools  of  New  Haven, 
Rutgers  and  Dartmouth  Colleges,  offer  such  fa- 
cilities. The  Cornell  University,  with  its  un- 
rivaled advantages,  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  several  other  institutions,  open  their  doors 
to  those  who  would    base    their  agricultural 


practice  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  that 
of  their  own  and  their  fathers'  experience. 
Our  successful  commercial  men,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  bankers,  brokers,  shippers,  etc., 
as  soon  as  they  acquire  wealth  which  they  do 
not  need  in  business,  immediately  buy  country 
seats,  or  farms,  which  they  have  worked  under 
their  direction,  or  upon  shares,  either  for  the 
sake  of  drawing  articles  of  daily  consumption 
fresh  from  the  fountain  of  natural  supply,  or  to 
be  used  as  summer  retreats  from  din  anil  dust, 
or  for  the  profit  they  hope  to  gain  by  the  rise  in 
value  of  the  land.  Thus  there  is  and  will  be 
an  increasing  demand  for  intelligent  young  farm 
managers  to  superintend  with  profit  to  the  owner 
these  estates.  Good  salaries  will  be  paid  for 
educated  brains,  and  this  demand,  as  soon  as 
it  is  felt  upon  the  farm,  will  keep  our  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  lecture  rooms  full  of  atten- 
tive pupils,  who  choose  farming  as  their  trade. 

Should  Cows  Have  Food  during  the  Night  ? 

A  young  farmer  asks:  "Do  you  think  that 
cows  should  be  turned  into  a  small  enclosure 
when  milked  in  the  evening,  and  kept  there 
without  food  or  water  until  after  milking  in  the 
morning?"  "We  think  not.  At  all  events  they 
should  have  access  to  water,  and  if  they  could 
have  a  good  feed  of  green  food,  say  corn  fodder, 
they  would  give  enough  more  butter  to  pay  for 
all  the  cost  twice  over.  In  experiments  made 
on  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  farm,  at 
Cirencester,  the  average  composition  of  milk  was 
ascertained  during  each  month.  The  results 
for  September  and  October  were  as  follows: 


2.94  4.48  0.84 

■3  M  I  ill  0.66 

•is?  4.8i  0.79 

2.90     2.37  '  3.76  I  0.58 


Dr.  Voelckcr,  in  commenting  on  these  remark- 
able results,  states  that  the  cows  in  September 
were  out  in  "a  pasture,  poor  and  overstocked,  so 
that  the  daily  growth  of  grass  furnished  hardly 
food  enough  to  meet  the  daily  waste  to  which  the 
animal  frame  is  subject,  and  was  not  calculated 
to  meet  an  extra  demand  of  materials  for  the 
formation  of  curd  and  butter."  In  October, 
"on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  herbage, 
the  cows  were  in  the  evening  driven  into  the 
stall  and  there  supplied  with  fray,  roots,  and 
meal.  The  milk  became  better  at  once;  for 
the  morning's  milk  then  contained  V2'\i  percent 
of  solid  matter,  and  in  this  nearly  4  per  cent  of 
butter.  [The  Dr.  does  not  mean  exactly  what  he 
says.  It  was  not  the  solid  matter  that  contains 
4  per  cent  of  butter,  but  the  milk  itself.  The 
solid  matter  contains  over  31  per  cent  of  butter.] 
The  concentrated  food  which  the  cows  were 
fed  at  evening  was  clearly  made  into  good,  rich 
milk  during  the  night." 

In  regard  to  whether  it  is  best  to  allow  the 
cows  to  run  in  the  pasture  during  the  night,  or 
to  shut  them  in  the  barn-yard,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  we  apprehend  the  pres- 
ent custom  arose  from  the  greater  convenience 
of  having  the  cows  in  the  yard  ready  to  milk  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  having  to  go  through 
the  wet  grass,  or  sometimes  into  the  woods,  in 
search  of  them.  "We  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  would  do  better  in  a  good  pas- 
ture during  the  night  than  in  a  pen.  A  better 
plan,  however,  is  to  feed  them  in  the  yard. 

This  is  a  standing  argument  for  feeding  low — 
say  all  the  straw  and  hay  (he}' will  eat,  with  a 
few  nubbins  of  corn,  five  or  six  weeks  before 
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they  come  in.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  cows  are  not  fed  high  enough 
during  winter  to  afford  the  best  results  during 
summer.  A  cow  kept  in  a  comfortable  and  well- 
ventilated  stable,  with  abundance  of  nutritious 
food,  will  be  healthier  and  better  able  to  stand 
the  strain  on  her  constitution  at  calving,  than  if 
kept  on  a  low  diet ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  with  a  cow  of  the  right  sort,  all  the  fat  that 
is  accumulated  while  she  is  dry  will  find  its  way 
to  the  pail  during  the  summer  in  the  form  of 
butter.  In  the  dairy  districts  wintering  a  cow 
is  expensive,  even  on  the  poorest  description  of 
food,  and  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to  stint  her, 
as  we  thus  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  her  exist- 
ence during  several  months.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  feed  her  well  while  she  is  dry  as 
while  she  is  giving  milk.  Of  course  the  matter 
may  In  overdone,  especially  with  cows  not 
adapted  to  high  feeding,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
there  is  very  little   danger    in    this   direction. 


Barn  Building  at  the  West. 

The  barns  of  the  West  have  hitherto  not  been 
models  either  of  architectural  style  or  practical 
utility,  which  could  be  held  up  for  imitation. 
Of  late,  however,  we  know  of  a  great  awaken- 
ing taking    place  on  the  subject  of  barns,  and 


i''ig.  3.— PLAN  OF  BAKN. 

of    manure, — two  subjects    than  which  none 
more  important  can  be  discussed,  and  which 


will  soon  be  followed  by  great  interest  in  rota- 
tion of  crops.  This,  indeed,  is  already  becom- 
ing the  theme  of  thought  and  discussion  among 
wide-awake  men.  To  get  the  best  crops  we 
must  have  manure.  The  crops  .must  be  convert- 
ed into  beef  or  money,  and  manure.  To  get  the 
most  manure  and  the  best  and  cheapest  beef, 
we  must  have  barns ;  while  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  manure  and  secure  clean  culture, 
we  must  adopt  a  rotation  of  crops.  Our  West- 
ern friends  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  measure  the 
merits  of  a  barn  by  its  size,  its  substantial  fram- 
ing, and  good  finish.  The  criterion  of  excellence 
should  be  convenience  and  adaptation  to  its  uses. 
Mr.  AVm.  B.  Collier,  of  St.  Louis,  has  lately 
erected  a  fine  barn  on  his  estate,  in  New  Mexico, 
Adrian  Co.,  Mo.,  and  as  it  is  regarded  by  well- 
informed  people  as  the  best  barn  in  the  State, 
he  sends  us  a  photograph  and  ground  plan.  The 
plan  is  a  modification  of  that  of  the  barn  of  Ru- 
fus  J.  Lackland,  St.  Louis  Co.  It  was  occupied 
January  1st  of  the  current  year,  and  with  a  large 
corn  crib  35  feet  square, 
not  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing, cost  $9,000.  The 
building  is  84  ft.  square, 
and  nearly  50  feet  in  ex- 
treme bight,  not  in- 
cluding the  cellar;  it 
fronts  the  south.  There 
are  8-4  stalls,  arranged 
as  in  the  ground  plan, 
fig.  2,  there  being  two 
rows  of  horse  stalls  on 
one  side  and  three  rows 
of  cattle  stalls  on  the 
other.  The  proportions 
of  the  interior  are  as 
liberal  of  space  as  those 
of  the  barn  itself.  The 
central  drive-way  or 
barn-floor  is  16  feet 
wide.  The  carriage 
and  wagon-rooms  on  each  side  the  floor  are 
20  feet  square  each.  Two  large  loose  boxes 
are  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stallions  "St. 
Louis"  and  "Pilot  Temple";  and  from  the 
sketch  sent  we  judge  that  the  various  passage- 
ways between  the  rows  of  stalls,  and  at  the  rear 
of  them,  must  be  more  than  4  feet  wide,  while 
— ]  we  make  out  the  horse  stalls  to  be 

|  nearly  6  feet,  and   the  stalls  for 

two  cows  to  be  nearly  8  feet  in 
width.     The  two  spaces  enclosed 
between  dotted  lines  on  the  barn- 
floor  indicate  the  position  of  the 
hoistways  for  hay  and  grain,  un- 
der the  skylights.     The  spaces  at 
cither  end  outside   these  hoisting 
spaces  are  floored  over  above  the 
great  doors,  and  are  to  be  finished 
off  as  granaries  for  keeping  the 
stock  of  oats,  meal,  etc.,  required 
Ql  for  the  stock.     On  each  side  of  the 
v"       barn  is  a  rain-water  cistern,  13  feet 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  25  feet 
deep  ;   these  are  connected  by  a 
pipe,  passing  underground  across 
the  front  of  the  barn.     There  are 
j        seven  windows  on  each  side,  and 
six  besides  the  five  sliding  doors, 
;        in  each   gable.      These,  with  the 
!        three  great  ventilators,  afford  un- 
usual provision  for  pure  air.     The 
cattle  are,  doubtless,  as  we  judge 
from     the    arrangement  of    this 
plan,  fed  from  the  floor  above.     The  passage 
between  the  rows  of  horse  stalls  is  for  feeding. 


The  building  stands  upon  54  stone  pillars,  and 
has  a  tight  board  floor,  any  part  of  which  may 
be  easily  renewed,  as  occasion  may   require. 


Foul  Water  in  Wells. 


Some  wells  furnish  periodically  water  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste,  and  doubtless  unwhole- 
some. The  bad  taste  usually  comes  out  in  the 
summer  at  low  stages  of  water,  and  disappears 
with  the  winter  rains,  when  the  wells  are  full. 
This  occurs  when  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  the  moderately 
rapid  decomposition  of  organic  substances 
which  might  otherwise  remain  without  giving 
any  hint  of  their  presence.  These  substances 
may  be  derived  from  several  sources ;  the  most 
usual  is  from  leaves  and  small  animals  falling 
into  the  well.  In  examining  one  of  these  taint- 
ed wells  recently,  we  found  that  a  lead  pipe  had 
been  put  into  the  well  leading  very  near  the 
sink  drain,  and  the  filth  of  the  sink  followed  the 
outside  of  the  pipe  into  the  well.  Sometimes 
other  causes  of  pollution  are  in  close  prox- 
imity. We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  secur- 
ing pure  water  for  family  use  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Quite  often  the  secret  of  disease  is 
found  in  the  well.  Temporary  relief  may  be 
found  in  the  use  of  charcoal,  but  this  does  not 
relieve  the  heads  of  the  family  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  ferreting  out  and  stopping  the  cause. 
Throw  a  peck  or  half  bushel  of  good  charcoal 
on  the  fire ;  let  it  get  partially  ignited  through- 
out; then  take  it  out,  crack  the  large  lumps, 
and  put  it  immediately  into  a  wet  gunny  bag  or 
any  wet  sack  of  coarse,  open  stuff.  Put  into  the 
bag,  also,  a  stone  weighing  10  pounds  or  more, 
and,  attaching  a  cord,  lower  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  Churn  it  up  and  down  a  few  times, 
and  after  an  hour,  repeat  the  "  churning,"  and 
this  time  fasten  the  cord  so  that  the  bag  will 
hang  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Repeating 
the  operation  in  a  few  hours  the  water  will 
probably  be  sweet  and  healthy  for  several  days. 
-  '        ~»»i — •-» 

The  Lance-head  Hoe. 

A  few  weeks  since  our  good  friend  James  P. 
Swain,  of  Westchester  Co.,  brought  into  the 
office  three  hoes  like  the  one  engraved,  and  the 
very  same  day  we  received  a  letter  from  "  P.," 
of  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  which  we  give  in  part 
below.  The  hoes  brought  in  by  Mr.  Swain 
seem  to  have  been  made  exactly  after  the  pat- 
tern described  by  "  P,"  so  much  so  that  we  in- 
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LANCE-HEAD   HOE. 

quired  into  the  matter  and  found  the  gentlemen 
to  be  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  find  that 
Mr.  Swain  had  originally  made  his  hoe  in  his 
father's  blacksmith  shop  some  50  years  ago. 
These  hoes  are  quite  distinct  from  the  common 
bayonet  hoe,  being  4'|j  inches  long  by  3'|a  in 
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width,  made  of  good  steel,  very  light,  very 
sharp,  anil  balanced  on  a  line  with  the  handle. 
We  never  before  employed  so  handy  a  tool 
for  surface  working  of  the  soil  where  it  is  not 
very  stony.  It  picks  out  weeds  close  to,  or  in 
the  carrot  row  almost,  and  often  quite  as  well 
as  a  pair  of  lingers;  it  sweeps  through  the  crust 
of  the  soil,  cutting  every  weed  and  letting  it 
stay  where  it  stood.  Held  at  a  different  angle 
it  turns  off  quite  a  furrow,  which  may  be 
directed  against  the  row  or  up  to  a  "hill."  It 
works  around  a  hill  of  corn  or  beans  in  an  af- 
fectionate sort  of  way,  the  point  entering  to 
nick  out  a  weed  or  two,  and  the  blade  whisks 
about,  loosening  the  soil  and  cutting  off  the 
weeds,  and  though  out  of  sight  is  in  no  danger 
of  doing  any  injury — the  "goose-neck"  being 
turned  toward  the  plant.  The  handle  is  very 
light,  and  might  be  best  made  of  clear  straight- 
grained  pine,  for  it  is,  or  should  be,  subjected 
to  no  hard  blows.  "P."  writes  as  follows: 
"  I  have  seen  nothing  that  suits  me  better  for 
stirring  the  ground  between  plants,  loosening 
hard  soil,  and  even  for  chopping  up  deep-rooted 
weeds  and  tufts  of  grass,  and  scraping  the  top 
soil,  than  the  spear  or  lance  shaped  hoe.  A  few 
years  ago  I  went  to  a  blacksmith  and  described 
to  him  what  I  wanted.  He  took  a  worn-out,  flat, 
shoeing  rasp,  and  broke  it  in  two  in  the  middle, 
and  from  one-half  of  it  soon  forged  me  a  very 
complete  tool,  sharp  and  thin  at  the  edges  and 
point.  I  ground  it  up  quite  sharp  on  the  side 
edges,  leaving  the  back  or  middle  thick,  the  in- 
side flat,  about  in  the  shape  of  a  spear  head  cut 
or  split  in  two  flatwise.  After  a  use  of  three 
summers  it  is  but  very  little  worn,  and  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  tool  of  the  garden.  For  replant- 
ing corn  and  truck  seeds  generally,  it  is  splen- 
did. It  cannot  be  excelled  for  ease  of  working 
and  completeness,  and  by  using  the  side,  it  is  a 
fine  affair  for  scraping  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
killing  weeds  just  starting." 

■ »-< — 1«~- >  » 

Remedy  for  Canker  "Worms. 

We  published  last  year,  page  102,  Ralph  Rob- 
inson's method  of  destroying  the  female  moth 
of  the  canker  worm.  That  had  the  merit  of 
cheap  materials,  but  was  expensive  in  the  item 
of  labor.     In  a  recent  conversation  with  John 


PROTECTION   AGAINST  CANKER  WORMS. 

G.  Barker,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  gave  us  the 
details  of  a  plan,  which  he  has  applied  to  the 
orchard  of  which  he  has  charge,  for  the  last  two 
years,  with  entire  success.  He  is  indebted  for 
the  idea  to  Elijah  Luke,  an  amateur  horticultur- 
ist, of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  To  prevent  the 
moths  from  ascending  the  tree,  he  incloses  the 
trunk  with  a  rough  box,  fig.  1,  about  15  inches 
deep,  of  sufficient  size  to  leave  about  4  inches 


between  the  inside  of  the  box  and  the  nearest 
points  of  the  trunk.  The  box  is  set  on  a  level, 
and  the  lower  edge  3  inches  in  the  ground. 
The  space  inside  the  box  is  packed  with  tan- 
bark,  to  prevent  the  moths  from  ascending  with- 
in. About  3  inches  from  the  top  of  the  box  on 
the  outside,  he  fastens  a  V-shaped  trough  made 
of  zinc  or  some  cheap  metal,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  A  tinman  is  needed  to  solder  the 
corners,  and  make  the  trough  tight  all  round. 
The  trough  must  be  on  a  . 

water  level.  He  then 
puts  into  the  trough  about 
o^ie  pint  of  crude  Petro- 
leum, which  is  very  de- 
structive to  insects.  This 
article  is  comparatively  jcC.  - 
cheap,  about  25  cents  a  1  '  f_ 
gallon,  and  does  not  read- 
ily evaporate.  Over  the 
trough  he  fastens  a  zinc 
lid  upon  each  side  of  the 
box,  with  a  screw  in  the 
middle  of  the  lid,  which 
projects  3  inches  beyond 
the  trough.  This  protects 
the  petroleum  from  the 
weather.  It  is  fastened 
by  a  screw  for  conven- 
ience in  removing  to  pour 
in  the  oil,  or  to  remove  insects,  lest  the  trough 
be  clogged.  The  boxes  are  put  around  the 
trees,  and  the  troughs  filled  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, and  are  kept  there  as  long  as  danger 
threatens  from  this  pest.  The  cost  of  the  boxes 
and  troughs  is  about  two  dollars  per  tree,  and 
they  are  good  for  a  great  many  years  if  well 
made.  The  saving  in  labor  from  the  old  method 
of  tarring  is  very  great.  After  the  oil  is  put  in, 
there  is  absolute  security,  with  only  a  rare  visit 
to  the  trees  to  see  that  the  troughs  are  not  filled 
with  the  moths.  We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ker that  his  success  has  been  complete  in  the 
midst  of  orchards  that  were  made  bare  by  this 
insect.  He  lias  raised  apples  enough  in  the  last 
two  years  of  dearth  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
expense  of  the  boxes.  In  Vol.  24,  page  366, 
Mr.  David  Lyman  describes  a  device  for  pre- 
venting the  ascent  of  the  moths.  It  is  a  tin 
cylinder  suspended  around  the  trunk  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  by  means  of  a  short  cotton 
bag,  which  is  tied  firmly  to  the  tree.  The  low- 
er edge  of  the  tin  is  smeared  with  a  mixture  of 
castor  oil  aud  kerosene,  which  requires  frequent 
renewing.  This  is  a  cheaper  contrivance,  but  re- 
quires more  labor  in  watching  and  attending  to  it. 

«  i         ■  »-         i  ■ 

A  Durable  Stone  Fence. 

The  great  objection  to  the  old  style  stone 
fence,  whether  built  single  or  double,  was  its 
want  of  durability.  Unless  the  foundation  was 
put  below  frost  it  was  soon  thrown  out  of  line, 
aud  in  a  few  years  gaps  were  made  in  it  every 
winter,  and  much  labor  was  expended  for  re- 
pairs. It  was,  indeed,  a  better  fence  than  one 
of  rails,  for  the  material  never  rotted,  and  it  did 
not  need  resetting  so  frequently.  It  was  always 
expensive,  and  would  never  have  been  so  exten- 
sively built  but  for  the  convenient  market  it 
made  for  surface  stones.  The  rock  lifters,  of 
which  we  have  two,  at  least,  mounted  upon 
wheels,  have  introduced  a  new  style  of  heavy 
wall  that  can  be  cheaply  built,  and  will  last  for- 
ever. These  machines  will  draw  boulders 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth,  weighing  six  or 
eight  tons,  and,  with  a  single  yoke  of  cattle  or 
span  of  horses,  will  lay  them  in  the  bed  of  the 


wall.  The  smaller  boulders  are  put  in  their 
position  without  any  straining  or  lifting,  and  a 
wall  of  five  or  six  feet  high,  embracing  three 
tiers  of  stone,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  can 
be  laid  by  the  team  and  two  men.  The  inter- 
stices have  to  be  filled  up  with  smaller  stenes, 
aud  the  large  stones  sometimes  need  blocking 
to  make  them  bear  perfectly.  The  largest 
boulders  are  five  or  six  feet  across,  and  this  is 
the  width  of  the  wall  at  the  bottom,  as  usually 


WALL  OF  HEAVY  STONES. 

made.  The  stones  next  in  size  make  the  second 
tier,  and  the  smaller  ones  form  the  caps.  A 
wall  of  this  kind  with  a  four-wheeled  machine 
can  be  laid  up  for  about  $2.50  a  rod,  including 
the  digging  of  the  stones.  The  most  expedi- 
tious method  is  to  lay  the  stenes  as  fast  as  they 
are  dug,  as  this  saves  the  labor  of  hitching  on 
to  tnem  ana  raising  mem  a  second  time.  If 
properly  laid,  no  frost  will  ever  disturb  such  a 
wall,  and  it  will  last  until  the  boulders  crumble. 
Thus  very  rough  pastures  are  economically 
cleared  aud  fenced,  and  turned  into  smooth, 
productive  meadows.  The  stone  pulling  is  a 
very  thorough  subsoiling,  and  the  effect  is  visi- 
ble for  many  3Tears. 


Tethering  Cattle  in  Grazing. 

The  tethering  of  cattle  to  save  grass,  except 
upon  the  smallest  scale  in  yards  and  orchards, 
has  never  been  pursued  in  this  country.  Land 
is  so  cheap,  and  grass  so  abundant  in  summer, 
that  no  need  of  it  has  been  felt.  In  the  region 
of  cheap  lands  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  a  change  of  the  present  system  of 
promiscuous  pasturage.  But  in  some  of  the 
older  States,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
large  towns,  where  land  is  worth  $200  an  acre, 
and  upward,  we  think  the  system  of  tethering 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage.  In  the  un- 
restrained glazing  of  fertile  lands  much  of  tho 


TETHERING  DIAGRAM. 

grass  is  destroyed  for  feed  by  trampling  and  by 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle.  We  have  seen  in 
the  grazing  districts  rich  meadows,  that  would 
make  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  de- 
voted  to  fat  cattle.     They  arc  all  unequally 
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cropped,  in  many  places  badly  matted  with  ma- 
nure and  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass  that  the 
cattle  do  not  relish.  This,  of  course,  fertilizes 
the  soil  for  another  year,  but  it  is  dear  manur- 
ing. The  great  objection  to  soiling,  which 
saves  everything  that  the  soil  produces,  is  the 
large  expense  of  cutting  and  carting  It  is 
claimed  for  tethering,  by  those  who  have  tried 
it  in  England,  that  it  economizes  feed  almost  as 
closely  as  soiling,  while  it  saves  much  of  the 
labor.  The  system  pursued  b}'Mr.  Dumbrell,  of 
Ditchling,  near  Brighton,  England,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Stakes  about  18  inches  long  are  driven 
down  into  the  ground  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
field  to  be  grazed,  32  feet  apart.  These  stakes 
are  furnished  with  chains  12  feet  long,  with  a 
swivel  in  the  middle,  and  each  cow  has  a  leath- 
er-headed halter  four  feet  long,  furnished  with 
a  T  to  fasten  it  to  the  chain.  This  gives  each 
animal  a  sweep  of  32  feet,  and  this  is  the 
breadth  of  the  swath  that  she  cuts  across  the 
field.  She  is  not  permitted  to  run  at  will  over 
the  fresh  grass,  for  the  stake  is  only  moved 
about  a  foot  at  a  time,  and  the  cow  grazes  the 
new  grass  in  a  semicircle,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, without  being  able  to  get  her  feet 
into  it  at  all.  The  chains  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  fastening  the  cows  and  spreading  the 
manure.  The  herd  graze  regularly  side  by 
side,  like  a  company  of  mowers,  and  are  moved 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  each  one 
full  feed.  Thus  all  the  grass  is  consumed,  and 
the  field  is  gone  over  about  three  times  in  a 
season.  Mr.  Dumbrell  supplements  the  grazing 
after  July  by  other  green  fodder, — tares,  mangold 
lave-,  turnips,  and  cabbage.  He  estimates  that 
eight  or  ten  acres  of  grass,  with  these  additions 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  will  supply  25 
cows.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are  great 
economy  in  feeding,  uniformity  of  food,  in 
quantity  ami  quality,  and  economy  in  fertiliz- 
ing. Laud  to  be  grazed  in  this  way,  of  course, 
should  be  kept  in  the  highest  condition.  The 
cost  of  attendance  is  the  same  whether  it  yield 
one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre  or  six.  The  cows 
should  be  stabled  at  night,  and  the  liquid  manure 
saved  and  applied  to  the  grass  soon  after  it  has 
been  grazed.  If  fed  exclusively  by  cows,  the 
fall  top-dressing  should  be  from  the  sties  or 
from  artificial  fertilizers,  that  the  laud  may 
have  the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  manures. 
The  mode  of  tethering  is  a  matter  of  considera- 
ble importance.  The  common  mode,  by  fastening 
the  rope  or  chain  to  the  horns,  head,  or  neck,  is 
objectionable,  as  the  tether  is  likely  to  get  foul  and 
prevent  the  animal  from  feeding,  or  inflict  serious 
injury.  If  the  tether  be  attached  to  the  hind 
leg,  using  a  broad  leather  band  made  for  the 
purpose,  the  danger  is  very  much  diminished, 
and  the  restraint  is  soon  quietly  submitted  to. 


Earn-yards. 


Manure  ought  to  be  prepared  and  kept  under 
cover,  but  there  are  very  few  farms  where  this 
can  be  done  without  a  greater  immediate  outlay 
than  cau  possibly  be  made.  The  majority  of  us 
must  therefore  be  content  for  a  while  to  keep 
the  manure  and  make  it  in  the  open  yard.  If 
not  content  with  this  state  of  things,  neverthe- 
less we  must  submit  to  it  with  all  its  losses  and 
inconveniences,  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  avoid 
the  evils.  The  .problem  is,  to  make  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  manure  with  the  stock  we 
keep.  The  shape  of  the  barnyard,  both  in  re- 
gard to  its  ground  plan  and  its  surface,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  yard  must,  of  course, 
be  adjacent  to  one  or  more  stables,  and  by  far 


the  most  convenient  arrangement  is  to  have  the 
barns  or  sheds  used  as  stables  on  the  whole  of 
one  side,  and  on  parts  of  two  others — for  thus 
shelter  is  afforded  to  both  stock  and  manure 
against  prevailing  winds,  and  the  cattle  have 
warm  and  sunny  quarters,  if  the  north,  cast, 
and  west  sides  are  thus  closed. 

The  yard  must  not  receive  any  water  except 
that  which  rains  directly  into  it,  and  for  this  we 
must  make  provision,  that  in  flowing  away, 
it  cannot  carry  valuable  manure  with  it.  The 
water  from  the  eaves  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings must  be  conducted  off,  and  as  evaporation 
under  our  summer  sun  is  much  in  excess  of  tjje 
rainfall,  it  is  well  to  have  a  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter stored  in  cisterns,  so  that  the  manure  heaps 
may  never  lack  moisture  should  the  natural  sup- 


States  varies  considerably  in  different  portions, 
the  total  in  New  England  averaging  about  41 
inches;  in  New  York,  3G  inches;  in  the  other 
Middle  States,  40'|»;  in  Ohio,  40;  in  the  other 
Interior  States,  30  to  40;  in  the  Southern  Slates, 
51,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  rainfall  the 
greater  the  evaporation.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
rain,  however,  falls  at  a  season  when  there  is 
the  least  heat ;  hence  there  will  inevitably  be  a 
great  accumulation  of  water  to  be  provided 
against  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

An  inch  of  rain  often  falls  during  what  would 
be  called  a  hard  shower,  lasting  two  or  three 
hours.  Protracted  storms  lasting  several  days 
give  often  no  greater  results,  while  it  requires  a 
very  hard  rain  to  give  two  to  three  inches  of 
water.  Nevertheless  storms  probably  occur  every 
year  in  which  this  (3  inches)  is  exceeded.  If 
one  inch  of  rain  falls  in  a  barn-yard  GO  x  00  feet, 
it  will  be  equivalent  to  about  72  bbls.  of  31  gal- 
lons each.  A  tank  8  x  10  feet,  4  feet  high,  will 
hold  77  bbls.;  consequently  such  a  tank,  if  empty 
or  nearly  so,  would  collect  and  save  all  the  rain 
of  a  pretty  hard  storm,  falling  in  a  GO  x  60  yard. 

We  give  herewith  a  cross  section  of  a  barn- 
yard, figure  1.  It'exhibits  the  yard  from  fence 
to  fence,  so  arranged  that  no  water  can  run  in 
or  out.  The  space  next  the  fence  or  buildings 
all  around  is  level  or  nearly  so.  The  interior 
space  has  a  slope  of  about  one  foot  iu  fifteen 
towards  the  middle,  where  there  is  an  8  x  10 
tank  laid  in  masonry,  and  covered  with  rails 
and  the  manure  pile.  A  simple  pump  is  set  in 
the  tank  to  distribute 
the  manure  water  over 
the  heap,  of  which  out- 
lines indicate  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  it  may 
have.  Into  this  tank 
flows   the   urine  from  Fig.  2.— siphon. 

the  stables  and  all  the  water  which  falls  in- 
to the  yard,  and  is  not  absorbed.  The  over- 
flow is  provided  for  thus : — When  the  water 
reaches  the  top  it  flows  out  through  the  siphon, 
an  enlarged  view  of  which  is  given  in  figure  2. 
This  takes  the  clear  liquid  below  the  floating 
straw,  etc.,aud  above  the  sediment  of  the  bottom ; 
and  the  water  is  rapidly  drawn  off  until  its  level 
reaches  that  of  the  outer  cud  of  the  pipe  (B),  when 
air  enters  at  that  point,  and  the  flow  ceases,  un- 
til the  water  again  rises  to  the  top.  This  over- 
flow may  first  run  into  a  hogshead  and  afford  a 
convenient  supply  for  watering  the  garden,  and, 


after  this  is  full,  flow  off  into  a  pit  filled  with 
muck  or  peat,  through  which  it  may  soak  into 
the  ground  leaving  most  of  its  valuable  ingre- 
dients held  fast  by  the  peat  for  future  use. 
To  carry  out  a  plan  of  this  kind  considerable 
expense  would  be  necessary.  The  barn-yard 
would  have  to  be  graded  carefully  and  made 
impervious  to  water,  or  nearly  so.  Were  the 
water  to  flow  from  the  tank  into  a  part  of  the 
yard  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tank,  and 
filled  with  muck,  sods,  peat,  weeds,  etc.,  the 
evaporation  during  most  of  the  year  would  pre- 
vent any  loss  from  the  flooding  of  the  yard  ; 
but  in  winter  it  would  probably  overflow  un- 
less the  soil  were  sufficiently  porous  to  let 
the  water  through.  No  harm  would  come  of 
this  if  a  sufficient  bed  of  muck  were  present. 
When  the  tank  is  cover- 
ed by  a  well-made  com- 
post heap,  and  this  is 
kept  constantly  saturated 
with  water,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water  will 
evaporate,  so  that  the 
farmer  will  be  troubled 
by  a  lack  much  often  er  than  by  an  excess  of 
water  in  his  yard.  Even  during  the  winter  the 
heap  being  in  a  condition  of  constant  fermenta- 
tion is  always  warm,  if  not  hot,  and  a  vast  deal 
of  water  will  be  thrown  off.  If  properly  managed 
and  the  manure  be  allowed  to  get  neither  too 
dry  nor  to  be  drowned  with  water,  manure 
making  will  go  on  with  astonishing  rapidity. 


A  Field  for  our  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Colleges  to  make  farmers  are  not  popular  in 
this  country.  Those  which  have  been  started 
and  endowed  with  government  grants  have  met 
with  a  very  limited  success.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions  they  have  not  attracted  pupils  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  appear  to  have  made 
no  impression  upon  the  community  of  culti- 
vators. The  farmers  seem  not  to  have  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  offered  for  their 
sons,  and  the  professors  have  not  hit  upon  the 
right  methods  of  making  scientific  agriculture 
available  for  Hie  masses.  Farmers,  as  a  rule, 
read  and  think  more  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago,  but  the  great  majority  are  still  in 
doubt  whether  the  business  pays,  and  generally 
educate  their  children  for  other  callings.  Most 
of  the  pupils  in  our  agricultural  schools,  we  are 
informed,  are  not  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  have 
no  definite  purpose  to  live  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Yet  there  is  great  need  of  a  class  of 
young  men  in  this  country  which  these  colleges 
ought  to  furnish.  Iu  Europe  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  intelligent  foremen  to  manage  large 
landed  estates,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  agricul- 
tural schools  established  there  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. There  is  a  call  for  such  men  here, 
but  no  one  knows  where  to  find  them.  They 
were  needed  upon  the  large  cotton  plantations 
of  the  South  before  the  war,  and  the  want 
was  imperfectly  met.  Though  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  science  of  cultivation,  the  over- 
seers did  understand  the  rude  methods  of  rais- 
ing cotton  which  prevailed  there,  and  the 
driving  of  slaves,  and  were  well  paid  for  it. 
They  occupied  an  honorable  position  iu  the 
planter's  family,  sat  at  his  table,  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  shared  his  social  enjoyments. 
Though  the  introduction  of  free  labor  will  make 
many  small  farmers,  there  will  still  be  large 
plantations  worked  by  superintendents  or  over- 
seers ill  the  South  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And 
at  the  North,  as  capital  increases,  we  look  for 
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Uie  absorption  of  man)'  of  the  small  farms  into 
large  ones,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  upon 
a  grander  scale.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with 
suitable  capital  and  skill,  a  400-acre  farm  can  be 
worked  much  more  economically  than  a  farm 
of  fifty  acres.  It  would  require  no  more  over- 
seeing and  but  little  more  capital  for  imple- 
ments and  buildings.  The  expenses  for  labor, 
fertilizers,  and  stock,  would,  of  course,  be  much 
larger.  There  is  an  increasing  love  of  rural 
pursuits  in  this  country,  and  most  men  who  are 

SCC tllatiug  wealth  in  our  cities  are  purposing 

to  have,  at  no  distant  day,  a  country  homo. 
Mauy  have  already  realized  their  dream,  and 
are  farming  by  proxy  on  a  generous  scale.  We 
were  surprised  in  our  trip  through  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  last  summer  to  find  so  many 
bankers,  merchants,  and  professional  men  in 
cities,  carrying  on  farms  in  the  suburbs.  This 
we  found  was  generally  done  by  a  foreman,  re- 
siding upon  the  farm  with  his  family,  and  board- 
ing the  hands.  Thousands  of  men  of  capital 
would  be  glad  to  do  this  if  they  could  find  suit- 
able men  to  manage  the  business  for  them,  and 
make  it  pay.  They  do  not  understand  farming 
themselves,  or  have  not  the  requisite  time  to 
attend  to  it.  They  would  lie  glad  to  buy  the 
farm  and  furnish  the  capital,  and  pay  any  man 
a  handsome  salary  who  would  wisely  direct  la- 
bor and  make  the  investments  pay.  Thousands 
of  men  properly  trained  would  find  profitable 
occupation  as  foremen  on  such  places,  if  they 
could  be  had.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  for  our 
agricultural  colleges  which  they  ought  to  enter 
immediately.  And  if  it  were  known  that  they 
ma  1  •  a  business  of  training  practical  men  to  fill 
places  waiting  for  them,  there  would  be  in  a 
time  as  great  a  rush  to  the  agricultural, 
as  there  now  is  to  the  "commercial"  colleges. 
These  institutions  would  begin  to  supply  a  want 
lii  it  is  felt,  and  the  reproach  that  farmers'  sons 
are  not  found  among  their  students  would  be 
taken  away.  It  could  not  fail  to  have  a  very 
important  influence  upon  the  development  of 
our    agriculture,   and  all   depending   upon   it. 


Manure  the  Test  of  Good  Farming1. 

AVc  farm  for  profit  as  a  rule,  however  many 
exceptions  there  may  be.  This  profit  which 
we  all  seek  comes  from  the  sale  of  the  products 
<<i'  tip;  land,  or  from  that  of  animals  fed  upon 
them.  This  divides  farming  operations  in- 
to two  classes,  and  determines  the  nature  of 
them,  and  the  system  pursued  upon  different 
farms,  or  upon  different  fields  of  the  same 
farm.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  farmers 
pursue  a  mixed  system,  deriving  their  income 
in  part  from  crops  sold,  and  in  part  from  ani- 
mal products.  With  such  animal  manure  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  success  of  a  farmer  may  be 
predicated  upon  the  amount  he  makes  and 
uses.  A  temporary  exception  to  this  rule  is 
seen  on  some  of  the  virgin  lands  of  the  West, 
and  wherever  apparently  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  soil  renders  manure  superfluous.  Where  a 
system  of  green  manuring  fur  wheat  and  Indian 
corn,  with  the  addition  of  lime  and  plaster,  aud 
perhaps  bone  dust  occasionally,  is  sufficient 
with  good  tillage  to  maintain  fertility,  farmers 
have  au  economical  substitute  for  animal 
manures.  This  system  may  often  be  profitably 
applied  to  "out-fields,"  and  occasionally  to  en- 
tire farms.  Manure — barn-yard  manure,  or 
more  properly,  barn  manure,  for  the  yard  is  a 
poor  place,  at  best,  to  make  it — regarding  both 
quantity  and  quality,  must  be  considered  the 
measure  of  good  farming,  aud  the  test  of  success. 


The  Abattoirs  at  Communipaw 


New  York  has  au  excellent  code  of  sanitary 
laws,  and  many  changes  have  been  made  which 
tend  to  sanitary  reform.  One  of  the  most  marked 
improvements  in  this  respect  is  restricting 
the  killing  of  animals  to  large  slaughtering- 
houses  or  abattoirs,  after  the  plan  followed  in 
European  cities.  In  the  engraving  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  is  represented  one  of  the  largest  of 
these,  the  abattoir  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.  It 
is  located  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad, 
about  two  miles  below  Jersey  City,  and  nearly 
three    miles    from   Washington   Market. 

The  building  stands  upon  "  made  land,"  and 
is  so  arranged  that  boats  find  ready  access  to 
the  side  of  the  building  at  all  times  of  tide, 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  prompt  removal  of 
all  offal  as  soon  as  it  is  collected.  The  slaugh- 
ter-house, fig.  1,  is  G20  ft.  long,  by  GO  ft.  wide, 
with  an  ell  100  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  wide 
across  the  end.  It  is  two  stories  high.  Behind 
this  building,  and  not  shown  in  the  engraving,  is 
another  building  40  ft.  square,  which  is  the 
sheep  slaughtering-house.  The  first  floor  of  the 
main  building  is  devoted  to  the  killing  of  cattle, 
of  which  we  indicate  only  the  general  features. 
The  immense  floor  of  the  cattle  department  is 
divided  transversely  into  "beds,"  fourteen  in 
number,  eacli  "bed"  consisting  of  a  pen  for 
the  cattle,  a  fat-cleaning  room,  at  space  of 
15  ft.  square  for  killing  and  dressing,  and  a 
drying  space  to  hang  the  dressed  carcasses. 
Over  the  portion  devoted  to  killing  and  dressing 
the  cattle  there  runs  a  long  iron  shaft,  which  is 
turned  by  steam,  and  is  so  arranged  that  all  lift- 
ing is  done  quickly  and  enslly.  Throe  lugii  and 
a  boy  to  help,  together  with  a  man  to  clean  the 
fat,  are  all  that  are  required  to  work  a  "  bed  "  to 
its  full  capacity.  The  drying  space  in  this  room 
is  sufficient  to  hang  up  1,900  bullocks  at  once. 

The  hog  department,  fig.  2,  is  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  same  building.  The  hogs,  when 
they  arrive  by  the  cars,  are  unloaded  and  driven 
into  large  pens  for  their  accommodation,  in  a 
building  800  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide,  fig.  1. 
This  building  is  two  stories  high.  The  first  or 
ground  floor  is  used  for  storing  hogs,  the  second 
for  storing  sheep.  Each  floor  is  divided  into 
pens  of  convenient  size,  which  are  kept  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fresh  water;  there  are 
troughs  and  racks  for  feeding,  and  the  animals 
are  here  given  an  opportunity  to  rest  and  eat 
until  killing  time.  The  alley-ways  aud  gates 
of  these  pens  are  so  arranged  that  the  animals 
are  lead,  rather  than  driven  from  the  pens,  to 
the  slaughtering-house.  A  view  of  the  gang- 
way leading  to  the  second  story  is  seen  in  fig.  1. 
One  boy  will  easily  drive  1,000  hogs  or  sheep. 

Arrived  at  the  slaughtering-house  the  animal 
finds  itself  in  a  pen  similar  to  the  one  it  has  just 
left,  and  its  fear  and  anxiety  are  greatly  lessened. 
So  rapidly  is  the  act  of  killing  performed  that 
the  cruelty  which  might  otherwise  occur  is  al- 
most entirely  clone  away  with.  In  the  bleeding 
department,  fig.  2,  three  men  aud  a  boy  are  re- 
quired. The  hogs  are  seized  by  one  of  the  hind 
legs,  and  by  means  of  a  short  chain  suspended 
tu  a  hook,  which  has  a  wheel  so  arranged  that 
it  wdll  run  in  a  circular  track  stationed  above 
the  pen,  fig.  2.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  se- 
cured it  is  passed  around  by  means  of  this  track 
to  the  "bleeder,"  who  sticks  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner aud  passes  it  on  to  the  boy,  who  stands 
ready  tu  loosen  the  chain  and  let  the  hog  down 
into  the  scalding  tank  as  soon  as  dead.  The 
scalding  tank,  tig.  2,  is  12  ft.  long  by  5i  ft.  wide,  _ 
aud  requires  two  men  as  "scalders,"  to  tend  it. 


As  soon  as  a  hog  is  ready,  it  is  caused  to  float 
upon  a  sort  of  fork  that  works  by  means  of  a 
lever,  and  is  thus  lolled  upon  the  scraping  table. 
At  this  table,  which  is  20  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  wide, 
stand  14  men,  seven  on  each  side.  The  first 
two  take  off  the  bristles  and  long,  stiff  hairs, 
which  are  saved  in  barrels.  The  animal  is 
then  passed  to  the  next  eight,  four  on  each  side, 
who  are  designated  "  scrapers  "  ;  they  take  off 
the  bulk  of  the  hair,  and  pass  the  hog  along  to 
the  last  four,  who  are  called  "cleaners";  these 
clean  the  head  and  feet,  aud  more  difficult  parts. 
At  the  end  of  the  table  stands  a  man  known  as 
the  " gambrel  cutter ;"  he  puts  in  the  gambrel 
aud  again  the  hog  is  suspended  on  a  circular 
railway,  as  before.  It  is  at  once  passed  along  to 
the  "gutters,"  who  stand  at  the  cud  of  the  fat- 
cleaning  table.  Their  duly  is  to  take  out  the 
intestines,  liver,  heart,  and  lungs,  which  is  all 
done  at  once,  aud  deposited  by  them  on  the  fat- 
cleaning  table,  where  six  men  are  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  hog  is  next  passed  to  the 
washer,  where  it  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
scraped  down  with  a  large  knife.  The  carcass 
is  now  ready  for  the  drying-room. 

At  the  bead  of  the  drying-room  there  is  a  one 
track  railway,  along  which  is  run,  on  awheel 
and  hook  like  the  rest,  a  two-pronged  lever  or 
fork.  This  fork  is  so  placed  as  to  lift  the  hog 
by  the  gambrel  and  transport  him  from  the 
dressing-rack  to  any  one  of  the  "  slides"  in  the 
drying  room.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  slide, 
pushed  back  close  to  its  fellow,  and  left  to  drain 
and  cool,  fig.  2.  The  hog  slaughtering-house  is 
divided  into  six  compartments,  similar  to  the 
one  described,  aud  the  drying-room  has  hang- 
ings or  slides  for  six  thousand  hogs  at  once. 
The  fat  as  rast  as  it  iscieanea  is  careen  tjy  means 
of  box  trucks  to  the  rendering  tanks,  which 
are  ten  in  number,  and  each  of  which  has  a 
capacity  sufficient  for  the  fat  from  one  thousand 
hogs.  The  lungs,  hearts,  and  livers,  together 
with  all  the  rough  fat,  are  also  put  into  render- 
ing tanks,  especially  kept  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  "lard"  thus  obtained  is  used  for  making 
oil.  The  steam  arising  from  these  immense 
tanks  of  boiling  fat  is  made  to  pass  through 
escape  valves  into  a  long  coil  of  iron  pipe, 
which  is  immersed  in  a  large  tank  of  running 
water.  Here  the  contained  steam  is  partly  con- 
densed. From  this  tank  a  pipe  passes  some  three 
hundred  feet  out  into  the  Bay,  where  the  steam 
and  gases  escape  under  water.  No  disagree- 
able odor  ever  arises  from  the  fat  department. 

The  offal  and  blood  as  fast  as  accumulated  are 
taken  by  box  trucks  to  the  barge-gangway, 
where  a  boat  is  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  the 
refuse  matter.  This  offal  is  here  thoroughly 
mixed  with  deodorizers,  aud  removed  every 
night  to  the  Passaic  River  Guano  Factories, 
where  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing fertilizers.  After  the  day's  work  is  done  at 
the  abattoir  the  whole  floor  of  the  slaughtering 
house  is  flooded  with  water  aud  thoroughly 
washed.  The  washings  escape  into  the  Bay  by 
means  of  gutters  and  pipes,  and  are  carried  by 
the  tide  far  out  from  land.  This  abattoir  was 
erected  at  great  expense,  and  for  the  first  year, 
owing  to  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  butchers, 
was  but  little  used.  But  since  the  Board  of 
Health  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts  in 
its  decision,  that  no  slaughtering  should  be 
done  in  the  built  up  portions  of  New  York,  the 
business  has  increased,  and  it  i*  now  running 
nearly  to  its  full  capacity.  The  advantages  of 
an  abattoir  of  the  kind  here  described  are  so 
great  that  no  city  or  large  town  should  allow 
slaughtering  to  be  done  in  any  other  manner. 


Fig.  2. — FAT    CI.EANKlI 
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The  Amaranth  Family. 


The  name  Amaranth  means  undying,  and 
lias  been  applied  by  ancients  and  moderns  in 
poetry  without  meaning  any  particular  flower. 
The  Amaranth  Family  of  the  botanist  comprises 
many  plants  that  would  hardly  find  a  place  in 
poetry,  or  even  in  horticulture,  for  it  includes 
several  very  unpleasant  weeds.  Yet  for  a  cer- 
tain Kind  of  decoration,  that  of  large  grounds, 
the  Amaranth  family  comes  in  play.  We  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  a  botanical  description 
of  these  plants,  for  theircharacters  need  enlarged 
figures.  Their  general  habit  is  known  by  sev- 
eral homely  weeds,  and  that  of  the  ornamental 
section  by  that  common  ornament  of  country 
door-yards,  the  Love-lies-bleeding.  Of  the  cul- 
tivated members  of  the  family,  perhaps  none  is 
better  known  than  the  Cockscomb,  (Gelosia  eris- 
tatu),  which  has  attained  the  dignity  of  a  florist's 
flower.  In  the  English  shows  the  Cockscomb 
plays  an  important  part,  and  wonderful  ac- 
counts are  given  of  the  size  of  its  singu- 
larly aggregated  heads.  Other  Celosias 
are  grown  in  which  the  flowers  are  not 
compacted  as  in  the  Cockscomb.  The 
genus  which  gives  the  name  to  the  family 
Amarantns  (the  family  is  called  Amaran- 
tacece)  comprises  not  only  some  troublesome 
weeds  but  some  ornamental  plants.  Ama- 
rantns speciosus  is  a  native  of  Nepanl,  and 
forms  dense,  dark  red,  or  purplish  heads, 
piled  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. For  large  grounds  it  makes  a  fine 
show  late  in  autumn.  An  old  plant,  which 
has  been  crowded  out  by  others  of  less 
merit,  is  the  "Joseph's  Coat,"  (Amaran- 
till  tricolor,)  which  in  its  foliage  presents 
red,  green,  and  yellow.  In  the  demand  for 
plants  with  brilliant  foliage  we  do  not 
know  why  this  old  friend  has  been  over- 
looked, for  there  is  nothing  more  showy. 
Perhaps  being  an  annual,  the  florists,  as  it 
"will  not  cut,"  have  not  encouraged  its 
cultivation.  Among  the  Amaranths  is  the 
Amarcmtua  sanguineus,  which  has  a  beauti- 
ful dark  red  foliage,  and  which  well  de- 
serves a  place  among  ornamental  plants.  All 
of  the  Amaranths  are  annuals,  and  their  seeds 


are  to  be  had  of  the 
seedsmen.  We  men- 
tion them  now  as 
this  is  their  season 
of  bloom.  The  en- 
gravings we  have 
given  of  Celosia  cris- 
tata,  Amarantns  ape- 
eiosus,  and  A.  tri- 
color,are  from  draw- 
ings by  the  great 
French  artist,  Rio- 
creux,  and  are  as 
close  representatives 
of  the  plants  as  can 
he,without  the  color. 
The  plants  of  this 
natural  family  all 
hear  the  highest  cul- 
ture, flourishing  best 
in  deep,  well-enrich- 
ed soil,  in  the  hot 
sun.  After  getting 
a  good  start  they 
rapidly  take  and 
hold  possession  of 
the  ground,  disput- 
ing it  with  our  most 
ravenous  and  hardy 
weeds.  Those  therefore,  the  seeds  of  which  sur- 
vive the  winter  in  the  soil,  are  sometimes,  like 
the  genuine  weeds  of  the  family,  a  little  trouble- 
some, but  are  easily  subdued.     So  tenacious 


Fig.  3. — AMARANTUS   SPECIOSUS. 

of  life  are  they  that   plants   barely  in  blossom 
will,  if  cut  up,  in  many  cases  ripen  their  seeds. 


2. — Joseph's  coat. — (Amnrantus  tricolor.) 

The  Fault  of  Town  Gardening. 

In  our  travels  about  the  country  we  notice 
one  glaring  fault  in  all  the  town  and  village 
flower  gardens,  and  that  we  can  express  by  no 
more  appropriate  name  than  "legginess." 
Everything  is  run  up  and  drawn  up  to  its  ut- 
most, with  the  exception  of  those  plants  which 
do  better  wnen  trained  up,  ami  uiey  are  ten  to 
branch  from  below  at  will.  Let  us  take  as  two 
examples,  the  Pelargonium  (Geranium)  and 
Heliotrope,  which  are  among  the  most  common 
plants  set  out  for  garden  decoration.  The  gera- 
niums, whether  the  rose  geranium,  grown  for  its 
fragrant  leaves,  or  some  of  those  prized  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  or  the  showiness  of 
their  variegated  foliage,  are  often  badly  winter- 
ed plants,  a  tuft  here  and  there  of  foliage  set 
upon  long,  leggy  branches,  which  never  come 
into  shapely  plants.  In  plants  like  these,  people 
seem  to  lack  courage  to  pinch.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  tractable  than  a  Pelargonium 
(geranium)  of  any  kind.  A  house-grown 
plant  may  be  made  a  dense  bush  by  pinch- 
ing, and  a  bit  of  a  plant  received  from  the 
green-house  in  spring  may  be  left  to  grow 
into  a  "leggy,"  shapeless  thing,  or  may  be 
made,  by  proper  pinching,  to  assume  a 
pleasing  form.  Many  people  who  grow 
plants  and  love  them,  lack  the  courage  to 
do  that  which  will  be  for  the  plants'  good. 
A  neighbor  of  ours  has  a  lot  of  plants,  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  though  we  almost 
daily  advise  the  use  of  the  knife,  he  lacks 
the  courage  or  the  faith  to  apply  it.  The 
Heliotrope,  when  put  out,  often  becomes  a 
nuisance.  Some  branches  start  out  near 
the  base  and  grow  a  long  distance  before 
they  show  signs  of  flowering.  Keep  the 
Heliotrope  pinched  in  as  to  its  lower 
branches,  growing  it  as  a  little  shrub,  and 
it  will  give  an  abundance  of  flowers  all 
summer.  By  proper  attention  to  the  plant 
in  the  borders  it  may  be  kept  in  a  good 
shape  for  potting  for  winter  flowering,  but 
as  generally  grown,  it  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  long,  weak  branches  at  the  base,  and 
when  it  is  potted  in  fall  it  is  usually  worthless. 
Timely  care   is  the    price  of   comely   plants. 
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Fig-.  19.  Kg.  a 

The  Grape  Vine— How  It  Grows  and  What 
to  Bo  with  It.— 8^  Article. 


A  notice  of  the  more  common  systems  of 
training  the  vine  requires  a  mention  of  the  Bow 
system,  as  it  is  one  practised  in  a  large  number 
of  vineyards,  especially  at  the  West.  Tliis  meth- 
od is  a  favorite  one  with  the  Germans,  and 
though  it  is  not  to  be  advised  where  a  better 
plan  can  be  followed,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
requiring  but  little  outlay.  The  vines  are  train- 
ed to  ot.vkt-c,  nml    being  Imt  liltlo  oxtoudod,  muy 

be. planted  closer  than  when  some  of  the  other 
systems  are  adopted.  In  starting  the  bow,  a 
vine  with  two  strong  canes  is  first  established 
in  the  manner  heretofore  described.  The  canes 
being  strong  enough  to  bear  fruit,  one  of  them 
is  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  the  other 
is  pruned  longer,  leaving  eight  to  twelve,  as  in 


figure  19.     The  longer  cane  is  made  to  form  the 
bow,  and  is  tied  to  a  stake,  as  in  figure  20,  or  the 


end  is  brought  around  so  as  to  make  a  more  or 
less  complete  circle.  The  shoots  from  the  buds 
on  the  short  arms  are  trained  upright  to  the 
slake,  to  form  canes  for  another  season ;  while 
the  buds  upon  the  bow  will  throw  out  fruit-bear- 
ing shoots,  which  are  pinched  at  two  or  three 
leaves  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  fruit,  as  shown 
in  figure  21,  in  which  the  leaves  are  omitted,  to 
better  show  the  arrangement  of  the  vine.  After 
the  bow  has  fruited,  it  is  cut  entirely  away  at 
pruning.  One  of  the  upright  canes  is  taken  to 
replace  it,  while  the  other  cane  is  pruned  to  a 
short  arm  of  fwo  or  three  buds,  to  supply  up- 
rights another  year.  The  resemblance  of  the 
bow  training  to  Guyot's  system  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  figure  given  in  July 
last  with  the  one  here  shown.  In  both,  we 
have  a  vine  with  one  long  and  one  short  arm, 
the  short  one  being  intended  to  furnish  a  yearly 
supply  of  fruiting  canes;  aud  the  main  differ- 
ence is  that  in  the  case  of  Guyot  the  long  arm 
is  kept  horizontal,  while  in  the  other  it  is  curved. 
The  bow  system  is  sometimes  practised  upou 
trellises,  with  the  advantage  that  the  vine  is  less 
liable  to  be  beaten  about  by  the  winds.  An 
illustration  of  this  kiud  of  training,  as  followed 
by  Mr.  Husmann,  is  seen  in  figure  22,  taken 
from  his  work  upon  the  grape.  The  right-hand 
vine  is  represented  as  it  appears  in  autumn.    A 


Fig.  2 


and  C  show  where  the  cuts  are  made  at  pruning, 
and  the  cane  B  is  shortened  to  a  proper  length 
to  form  the  bow,  as  seen  in  the  left-hand  vine. 
The  thinning  of  the  fruit  upon  the  bunches 
should  not  be  neglected  if  the  habit  of  the  grape 
demands  it.  Most  of  the  varieties  grown  in  the 
open  air  do  not  require  it,  but  a  few  make  the 
bunches  so  compact  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
air  to  circulate  freely  among  the  berries.  These 
must  be  thinned,  sometimes  repeatedly,  to  secure 
the  best  results.  The  thinning  should  be  done 
with  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed  scissors  made  for 
the  purpose.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
the  berries  should  be  taken  out  from  different 
parts  of  the  bunch,  so  as  to  leave  it  of  symmet- 
rical shape,  and  give  each  berry  room  to  fill. 


Greens  in  Summer. 

One  accustomed  to  a  good  variety  of  vege- 
table food  is  struck  with  the  paucity  of  this  he 
meets  in  traveling  about  the  country,  not  Only 
at  the  tables  of  farmers  but  at  the  hotels  in 
small  towns.  Potatoes,  beets,  onions,  peas  and 
beans  in  their  season,  make  up  a  larger  variety 
than  is  usually  to  be  found.  To  add  to  these  a 
frequent  dish  of  greens  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter. The  variety  of  beet  known  as  Chard  or 
Swiss  Chard  is  most  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  wonder  it  is  so  little  cultivated.  It  is  a 
beet,  the  root  of  which  is  worthless,  and  it  is 
grown  only  for  the  leaf.  The  leaf-stalk  is  broad 
and  thick,  and  the  leaf  itself  fleshy,  tender,  aud 
succulent.  There  is  a  red  and  a  white  variety. 
The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon beet,  but  the  plants  should  not  stand  nearer 


than  a  foot  apart.  A  rich,  moist  soil  is  best. 
In  gathering,  the  outer  leaves  are  pulled  off, 
leaving  the  inner  ones  to  develop  and  keep  up 
a  supply.  The  leaf  and  leaf-stalk  may  be  cook- 
ed together,  or  the  stalk  may  be  separated, 
boiled,  and  dressed  like  asparagus,  and  the  leaf 
cooked  like  spinach  or  other  greens.  A  single 
trial  will  commend  this  to  every  lover  of  greens. 


The  Saving  of  Garden  Seeds. 

Many  of  the  seeds  are  sufficiently  matured 
this  month,"  and  the  work  of  saving  them  should 
be  begun  before  they  burst  their  pods,  aud  are 
lost.  It  is  quite  possible  to  save  better  seeds 
than  we  can  buy,  and  the  habit  of  carefulness 
in  studying  the  habits  of  plants  secured  by 
growing  our  own  seed  will  be  worth  much 
more  to  us  than  the  value  of  the  seeds.  All 
our  garden  plants  have  been  greatly  improved 
from  their  originals,  and  none  of  them  probably 
have  reached  the  limits  of  their  perfection. 
The}'  can  be  made  to  mature  earlier,  and  to 
produce  more  abundantly,  as  those  who  have 
made  experiments  have  learned.  If  the  first 
well-developed  seeds  of  a  plant  be  selected  and 
sown  for  several  years,  the  offspring  will  mature 
earlier,  and  eventually  a  new  variety  will  be 
secured  with  a  fixed  early  habit. 
If  we  select  the  longest  pods  of  a 
bean  and  plant  the  seed,  we  shall 
find  the  crop  true  to  its  parentage, 
and  a  more  prolific  sort  will  in 
time  be  established.  It  will  lake 
time  and  patience  to  secure  desir- 
able changes,  but  there  is  very 
great  satisfaction  in  seeing  our  la- 
bors result  in  permanent  improve- 
ments in  our  vegetables.  It  is  a 
little  more  trouble  to  save  the  first 
mature  cabbage,  turnip,  or  beet 
seed,  and  to  keep  it  by  itself,  but 
it  wiil  pay  if  one  can  get  a  variety  that  will  ripen 
a  week  earlier.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
hasten  the  maturity  of  plants  of  tropical  origin, 
melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, etc.  Select  seeds  from  the  earliest  per- 
fect specimens  and  mark  the  result.  Ex- 
perimental plants  should  have  the  advantage  of 
good  soil,  a  southern  exposure,  and  frequent 
cultivation.  A  plant  with  a  predisposition  to 
ripen  its  fruit  early  would  not  have  a  fair  chance 
in  a  cold  clay  soil,  or  upon  a  northern  or  west- 
ern exposure.  If  wc  mean  to  fix  the  habit  of 
early  maturity,  all  the  circumstances  must 
favor  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Aside  from 
the  influence  which  the  saving  of  our  own 
garden  seeds  will  have  upon  the  improvement 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  habit  in  itself  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  exceedingly  convenient  in  the 
hurry  of  the  spring  gardening  to  know  just  where 
you  can  find  every  package  of  seed  you  want 
to  plant,  securely  tied  and  labeled,  with  the 
name  and  date  of  gathering.  For  this  pur- 
pose let  the  good  housewife  make  up  a  few 
dozen  paper  bags, and  have  the  packages  stored 
away  in  the  seed  box  as  fast  as  they  are  secured. 


Lilies. — A  bed  of  hardy  lilies  is  about  as 
satisfactory  as  any  thing  one  can  have  in  the 
garden.  The  Japan  Lilies  are  now  quite  com- 
mon, aud  we  have  sent  them  far  and  wide  as 
premiums.  The  grand  Golden  Banded  Lily, 
which  at  first  sold  for  $40  a  bulb,  is  now  to  be 
had  for  less  than  a  dollar.  Besides  these  there 
are  varieties  of  Lilium  umbellatum,  all  quite 
early ;  L.  excelsum,  with  its  crown  of  flowers  so 
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delicately  tinted  that  one  is  at  loss  for  a  name 
to  describe  the  color ;  and  the  Long-flowered 
lily,  L.  longtfloTum,  low-growing,withlong  flow- 
ers of  the  purest  white.  All  these  are  perfectly 
hardy.  In  making  a  collection  do  not  forget 
our  native  species,  so  often  entirely  overlooked. 


A  Holland  Mole  Trap, 


A  short  time  ago  we  noticed  in  the  grounds 
of  a  horticultural  friend  a  remarkably  rustic 
mole  trap.  The  gentleman's  gardener,  "  Pete," 
was  formerly  in  the  bulb  gardens  of  Haarlem, 
and  the  contrivance  in  question  was  the  same 
used  there,  and  which  adds  essentially  to  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  on  the  bulb  farms,  as  a 
bounty  is  paid  for  the  destruction  of  moles. 
The  trap  is  made  of  rough  sticks,  which  can  be 
cut  from  any  kind  of  brush,  a  string,  and  a  few 
feet  of  line  wire.  The  illustration  will  show  the 
manner  of  setting  the  trap.     The  mole  run  is 


HOLLAND  MOLE  TRAP. 

trodden  down  to  close  it,  and  across  it  is  placed 
the  forked  stick,  B,  about  a  foot  long,  which  is 
held  down  by  a  hooked  wooden  peg  (^1),  driven 
into  the  earth  at  each  end.  About  two  inches 
from  this  slick  and  parallel  to  it  another  one  is 
similarly  placed.  Between  the  two  is  the  trig- 
ger, {D),  a'  stick  placed  between  the  two  forks  ; 
one  end  of  this  has  a  notch  cut  in  it,  and  passes 
under  the  crotch  of  a  hooked  peg.  At  the  end 
of  a  spring-pole,  only  part  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  engraving,  is  fastened  a  string,  to  which  is 
attached  the  little  catch,  C;  botli  ends  of  this 
catch  are  wedge-shaped,  and  one  end  is  placed 
in  the  notch  in  the  trigger,  while  the  other 
catches  in  a  corresponding  notch  cut  in  the 
booked  peg.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  trigger 
,,ily  lifted  the  catch  will  be  loosened  and 
the  spring-pole  fly  up.  Two  pieces  of  wire, 
each  with  a  loop  in  the  lower  end,  are  attached 
to  the  pole.  These  loops,  which  should  be  the 
size  of  the  run,  are  so  buried  that  the  mole  will 
pass  through  them.  The  earth  is  scooped  out 
between  the  arms  of  the  forked  sticks,  the 
loop  placed  in  and  covered  with  earth.  If  the 
mole  comes  in  either  direction,  it  springs  the 
trap,  and  is  caught  and  held  fast  by  the  wire 
loop.  The  trap  is  much  less  complicated  than 
may  seem  from  the  description,  and  can  be 
made  and  set  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  out  a  description  of  it,  and  of  how  it  works. 


Hoos  in  the  Orchard. — At  the  July  meet- 
ing of  the  Alton  (111.)  Horticultural  Society,  it 
was  strongly  advocated  to  put  hogs  in  the  or- 


chard. "Mr.  Caughliu  said  he  turned  about  23 
hogs  iuto  his  peach-orchard  last  year,  when  the 
fruit  was  dropping;  they  ate  up  all  that  drop- 
ped. This  year  his  peaches  are  very  fair.  Mr. 
Brown  said  he  considered  hogs  a  ycry  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  orchard ;  has  one  orchard  that 
he  could  not  fence  for  hogs,  and  the  fruit  in  it 
is  much  more  affected  with  insects  than  in  the 
others  where  the  hogs  run.  His  hogs  do  well, 
and  give  him  cheap  pork.  He  intends  to  keep 
hogs  in  all  his  orchards.  He  recommended 
seeding  orchards  to  clover." 

«-. — —  ♦»        ■  » 

Seeding  Down  Lawns  in  Autumn. 

The  autumn  is  in  some  respects  the  most  fa- 
vorable season  for  finishing  a  lawn.  Lawn 
making  really  should  take  two  seasons,  one 
summer  for  grading,  the  autumn  and  spring  fol- 
lowing for  planting,  the  following  summer  for 
tillage;  during  which  it  may  well  be  occupied 
by  some  properly  summer 
crop  which  will  leave  the 
.__  ground  bare  in  August  or 
£  early  in  September.  If  the 
g  manuring  be  liberal  and  the 
fjL^  soil  good,  early  sweet  corn 
HI  will  be  found  a  very  profit- 
Ill  able  crop  near  a  market ; 
gj  corn  sowed  for  green  fodder 
fit  will  pay  well  anywhere. 
p£  Oats  may  be  sowed  late  after 
HI  tree-planting  time,  and  cut 
=  for    fodder.      The   ground 
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BfjJSSHlE  crop,  rather  than  by  weeds; 
IS??  but    regard     IOT    Uils>    crop 

:-hould  not  prevent  any  de-ir- 
BfhHP    a^e   sPrn,S   planting  being 
b    made,  and  if  some  summer 
ESE|  grain  be  employed  to  cover 

I  he  ground,   the    grass    seed 
~~  "       """'*'  should  not  be  sowed  with  it 

as  is  usually  done,  unless 
ample  time  may  have  been  allowed  for  the  fil- 
lings to  settle,  and  to  be  regraded,  and  the  surface 
soil  to  become  homogeneous  in  character  through 
tillage  and  weathering.  Perhaps  the  best  prac- 
tice on  tolerably  level  and  well-drained  land  is 
to  keep  it  fallow  during  the  second  summer, 
plowing  and  harrowing  it  as  often  as  a  tinge  of 
green  shows  itself,  indicating  a  crop  of  weeds. 
The  first  of  September,  or  at  an}'  rate  a  few 
days  after,  should  see  the  land  newly  plowed, 
leveled  off  with  a  broad  scraper,  where  dead 
furrows  or  undesirable  depressions  of  any  kind 
exist,  and  harrowed  thoroughly.  If  two  or 
three  hundred  weight  of  Peruvian  guano  be  ap- 
plied and  harrowed  in,  the  effect  will  be  satis- 
factory. Such  land  is  in  fit  condition  to  receive 
the  grass  seed,  and  although  it  is  almost  uni- 
versal for  farmers  to  seeel  down  to  grass  with 
some  small  grain  crop,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  is  the  best  way. 

Grass  sowed  on  well  prepared  soil  does  best 
alone.  The  quantity  of  seed  should  be  liberal, 
and,  as  a  rule,  only  those  kinds  of  seed  should 
be  mingled  which  harmonize  well.  The  "  mixed 
lawn-grass"  seed  which  is  imported  from  Eng- 
lauel  and  sold  by  most  seedsmen  on  account  of 
its  attractive  name,  and  the  idea  that  the  great- 
er the  mixture  of  varieties  the  closer  will  be  the 
sod,  is  undesirable.  Many  of  the  kinds  of  grass 
will  not  flourish,  and  those  which  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  do  so  after  a  struggle  to  oust  the 
others.  White  clover  is  natural  to  most  of  our 
soils,  so  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  keep  a  lawn 
clear  of  it.     Still,  as  the  beauty  of  a  close  shorn 


turf  is  impaired  by  spots  of  this  plant,  it  is  ordi- 
narily best  to  use  a  pound  or  two  of  the  seed  to 
the  acre.  There  are  certain  commonly  culti- 
vated grasses  which  arc  an  abomination  on  a 
lawn  ;  among  them  Timothy,  Orchard  grass,  and 
Bye  grass.  Our  closest  pasture  sods  consist  chief- 
ly of  June  or  Blue  grass,  Red-top,  Sweet  Ver- 
nal grass,  and  White  clover.  We  recommend, 
then,  for  seeding  a  lawn  a  mixture  of  June  or 
Blue  grass,  and  Red-top,  in  equal  parts,  a  bush- 
el of  each,  White  clover,  as  above  stated,  and 
a  dash  of  Sweet  Vernal  grass,  which,  however, 
exists  in  abundance  in  most  soils,  throughout 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  This  last  is  a 
pleasant  addition,  as  it  gives  out  a  fragrance 
when  drying,  which  is  exceedingly  grateful. 
On  stiff  soils  which  will  be  subjected  to  alter- 
nate freezing,  thawing,  and  washing,  it  is  well 
to  sow  a  bushel  of  oats  with  the  grass  seed. 
Should  the  oats  grow  too  rank,  they  can  be  cut 
and  they  will,  if  not  too  thick,  form  an  excellent 
protection  to  the  young  grass,  and  disappear  in 
the  spring.    After  sowing,  roll  the  land  evenly. 


Cleaning  up  the  Garden. 


We  have  noticed  in  the  onion  districts,  that 
the  best  cultivators  are  exceedingly  careful  in 
cleaning  up  the  land,  after  the  crop  is  matured. 
Not  only  are  all  the  weeds  gathered  that  have 
escaped  the  hoe  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
but  the  whole  ground  is  raked  over  and  not  a 
weed  left  to  mature  its  seeds.  They  find  it  pays, 
in  the  labor  it  saves  next  year.  It  is  partly  on 
this  account  that  onions  are  cultivated  for  years 
in  succession   upon   the  same  land.     It  talus 

out  of  the  soil,  and  to  give  the  crop  the  ftill 
benefit  of  the  land.  If  the  garden  could  have 
this  thorough  cleaning  up,  as  fast  as  the  crops 
are  out  of  the  way,  it  would  make  vegetables 
much  cheaper.  The  peas  are  often  out  of  the 
way  in  July,  and  the  weeds  have  the  ground 
the  rest  of  the  season.  The  potatoes  and  early 
cabbage  are  gone  in  August,  and  the  weeds  reign 
till  frost  conies.  If  you  must  have  a  crop  to 
induce  tillage,  put  in  turnips.  These  will  always 
pay  where  there  is  a  pig  or  cow  upon  the 
premises.  But  with  or  without  cultivated 
crops,  keep  every  coiner  of  the  garden  clean. 

Wilson's  Blackberry  and  the  Small  Fruits. 

Wilson's  Early  Blackberry  has  been  exhibited 
this  season  in  great  abundance,  and  of  great 
size.  One  fruit  grower  assures  the  public  that 
he  has  made  it  produce  from  300  to  900  bushels 
per  acre.  At  this  rate  of  production,  it  will  pay 
much  belter  to  grow  blackberries  than  raspber- 
ries, which  are  thought  to  yield  largely  at  200 
bushels  per  acre.  It  would  seem  a  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  statement  of  cultivators,  that 
blackberries  will  yield  much  more  fruit  to  the 
acre  than  raspberries,  and  the  price,  judging 
from  the  retail  market,  is  not  much  less.  The 
truth  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  strawber- 
ries, we  have  no  adequate  supply  of  the  small 
fruits.  Even  whortleberries,  that  used  to  be 
dear  at  six  cents  a  quart,  are  now  retailed  at  2.j 
cents,  and  currants,  that  might  be  grown  so 
easily,  are  still  dearer.  Fuller's  Small  Fruit 
Culturist  ought  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  to  all 
the  suburbs  of  our  cities.  We  want  to  suggest 
to  our  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies 
the  distribution  of  this  work  in  special  premi- 
ums at  the  fall  fairs.  It  will  do  a  good  work. 
Published    by  O.  Judd  &  Co.     Price,   $1.50. 
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A  Beautiful  Climber—  (Akebia  quinata.) 


Many  years  ago  Mi'.  Wm,  Fortune,  the  cele- 
brated adventurer  in  China,  found  along  the 
hedges  of  Chusan  a  climber  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  green-houses  of  England,  and  for 
a  long  time  valued  as  a  green-house  plant.  In- 
deed, the  first  we  ever  saw  of  it  in  this  country 
was  in  a  house.  But  like  many  other  things, 
which,  at  their  first  introduction,  were  regarded 
as  tender,  this  has  proven,  at  least  around  New 
York-,  and  southward,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  instead  of  growing  it  as  a  pot  plant, 
it  is  now  made  to  cover  large  trellises 
out  of  doors.  It  runs  very  freely  and 
makes  a  dense  covering  of  foliage.  The 
engraving  shows  the  shape  of  the  leaves, 
somewhat  reduced  in  size.  They  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  our  Virginia 
creeper,  but  are  smaller,  and  of  a  duller 
green.  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  May. 
Each  cluster  contains  both  stamiuate 
and  pistillate  (male  and  female)  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  not  particularly  showy, 
being  of  a  dark  purplish  color,  but  their 
exquisite  spring-like  fragrance  compen- 
sates for  any  deficiency  in  color.  The 
outer  flowers  of  the  cluster  are  stami- 
nate,  and  consist  of  three  colored  sepals, 
with  six  stamens,  while  the  central  ones 
are  smaller,  and  have  from  three  to  nine 
pistils.  The  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
the  fragrance  when  in  bloom,  render 
this  a  most  desirable  climber,  not  only 
for  covering  screens,  but  for  growing 
over  supports.  We  have  seen  it  grow 
upon  a  cerjrar  suikc,  wmen  n  completer; 
clothed  and  made  a  most  beautiful  ob- 
ject. The  name  Akebia  is  a  Japanese 
one,  and  the  specific  name,  quinata,  re- 
furs  to  the  five-parted  leaves.  Botanists 
place  the  plant  in  the  small  family  called 
Lardtedbalacew,  of  which  we  have  no 
native  representatives;  our  nearest  re- 
lative is  the  Moonseed  (Menispermum). 
We  believe  that  the  plant  is  kept  by 
most  nurserymen.  Here  we  just  wish  to 
say  a  word  to  our  correspondents.  We 
scarcely  ever  publish  a  figure  of  a  plant 
but  we  get  letters  asking  for  seeds.  We 
have  neither  seeds  nor  plants  (except 
those  named  in  our  premium  list)  to 
send,  and  cannot  take  orders  for  them,  even 
from  old  friends.  It  is  seldom  that  we  illustrate 
a  plant  that  cannot  be  had  of  the  regular  nur- 
serymen, if  a  shrub  or  perennial,  or  the  seeds  of 
which  cannot  be  had  of  the  seedsmen.  The 
large  dealers  who  advertise  with  us  keep  all 
these  tilings,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fill 
orders.  In  the  case  of  entirely  new  plants,  (and 
we  sometimes  have  to  notice  such),  we  are  al- 
ways careful  to  say  that  they  are  not  yet  in 
market.  We  often  forego  the  illustration  of 
really  desirable  plants  because  we  know  that 
they  can  not  be  readily  obtained  by  our  readers. 


are  not  known  witli  us,  we  do  not  give  their 
names.  The  custom  of  furnishing  an  old  pea 
with  a  new  title  is  not  unknown  in  this  country. 
An  English  seed  dealer  informed  us  that  he  sent 
the  same  variety  to  several  different  dealers, 
who  put  it  out  each  as  his  own  "  Extra  Early." 
The  pea  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  synonyms  is  the  Daniel  O'Rourke.  This 
is  itself  a  misnomer,  it  being  really  Sangster's 
No.  1,  thougli  the  other  name  has  become  so 
widely  known  that  there  is  not  much  probabil- 


Some  New  Peas. 

The  reports  of  the  trials  of  peas  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  at  Chiswick,  are 
always  interesting,  as  they  give  impartial  ac- 
counts of  experiments  made  with  different  vari- 
eties grown  side  by  side,  and  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  make  the  results  of  practical  value. 
The  trials  this  year  show,  as  have  the  previous 
ones,  that  many  new  varieties  are  only  old  ones 
renamed.    As  most  of  the  sorts  thus  put  down 
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ity  of  its  being  changed.  Of  this  variety,  sever- 
al stocks  are  known,  differing  in  quality,  accord- 
ing to  the  care  that  has  been  used  in  cultivating 
and  selecting.  Among  the  new  peas  the  one 
the  most  highly  commended  is  Laxton's  Su- 
preme, resulting  from  a  cross  between  Laxton's 
Prolific  and  Little  Gem.  This  variety  is  as 
early  as  the  Daniel  O'Rourke,  and  of  better 
quality.  The  Gardener's  Chronicle  says:  "A 
grand  pea :  the  sample  sent  was  remarkably 
fine — large,  full  pods,  with  10  large  peas  in  each, 
and  almost  as  uniform  in  character  as  if  from  a 
mold."  Other  fine  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Lax- 
ton  are  William  the  1st,  and  Alpha. — Interest 
always  attaches  to  new  things,  and  we  watch 
their  development  with  pleasure,  though  for 
many  years  lovers  of  this  delicious  vegetable 
have  had  no  occasion  to  place  their  main  reli- 
ance for  early  on  other  than  the  Dan  iel  O'Rourke, 
and  for  late  on  any  but  the  Champion  of  England. 

Packing  Fruit  for  Market. 

If  the  old  shopkeeper's  maxim  that  "  Goods 
well  bought  are  half  sold"  is  true,  it  is  still 
more  true  that  fruit  well  packed  is  half  sold. 


Many  are  pomologists  for  the  love  of  it,  and 
never  sell  fruit;  such  do  not  consider  the 
commercial  side  of  the  question  of  much  inv 
portance.  They  discuss  varieties,  settle  which 
are  best  for  family  use,  and  which  for  market, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  how  to 
market,  they  think  it  outside  of  their  province. 
Of  late  years,  however,  a  new  set  of  pomolo- 
gists has  sprung  up, — those  who  hold  that  they 
should  do  good  and  make  money.  Especially 
do  we  meet  these  at  the  West,  where  we  en- 
counter men  who  have  as  keen  an  eye 
and  palate  as  the  amateur,  and  who 
not  only  know  which  are  the  best  fruits, 
but  which  will  pay  the  best.  It  is 
through  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
these  that  pomological  bodies  are 
brought  to  discuss  the  best  ways  of 
turning  fruit  into  money.  The  Western 
State  Societies,  always  wide-awake, 
often  discuss  the  subject  of  packing  and 
marketing  fruit,  and  last  year  it  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  The  question  of 
the  best  package  for  fruits  is  yet  an  un- 
settled one,  except  for  apples,  which  are 
almost  uniformly  shipped  in  barrels.  So 
important  a  matter  is  it  for  large  fruit 
growers  to  get  the  best  possible  package, 
that  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  offered 
a  premium  for  those  most  suitable  for 
berries  and  grapes,  to  be  awarded  at  his 
grape  exhibition  in  October  next.  Boxes 
are  taking  the  place  of  baskets  for  peach- 
es, and  are  better  for  choice  pears  than 
are  kegs  and  barrels.  There  is  one  point 
upon  which  there  is  great  want  of  uni- 
formity— the  size.  When  fruit  is  quoted 
at  so  much  a  box  or  crate,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  both  grower  and  consumer  to 
know  what  quantities  these  represent. 
So  long  as  neither  law  nor  custom 
establish  the  size,  it  will  vary ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  ivliy  one  should  buy  his 
peaches  at  a  venture,  while  the  law 
looks  after  his  bushel  of  wheat. 
But  whatever  the  package,  the  manner 
of  placing  the  fruit  in  it  has  much  to 
do  with  its  opening  handsomely.  Bar- 
rels and  boxes  are  packed  bottom  up- 
wards. The  bottom  of  the  barrel  or  box 
is  removed,  a  laj-er  of  fruit  neatly  put  in, 
witli  the  stems  all  in  one  direction,  and 
the  remaining  space  so  filled  that  some  pressure 
will  be  required  to  bring  the  head  or  bottom  to 
its  place.  The  mark  is  put  upon  the  head  or 
cover  to  be  opened.  In  packing  grapes  in  box- 
es, the  same  order  is  observed.  In  putting  up 
fruit  in  this  way,  it  is  not  necessary  to  practise 
"  topping,"  or  putting  the  best  fruit  where  it  wilt 
first  meet  the  eye,  but  only  to  make  the  pack- 
ages open  handsomely,  and  their  contents  show 
at  their  best.  Placing  a  small  quantity  of  good 
fruit  at  the  top  after  filling  the  box  with  that  of 
an  inferior  quality  is  not  only  dishonest,  bull 
impolitic.  As  a  St.  Louis  dealer  said  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Am.  Pomological  Society:  "I 
wish  every  shipper  knew  the  value  to  him  of  a 
good  reputation — of  a  reputation  that  will  sell 
fruit-packages  bearing  his  brand  at  the  highest 
market  price,  without  inspection.  Every  fruit- 
grower should  aim  to  get  such  a  reputation." 
We  have  already  a  great  variety  of  bowls, 
boxes,  and  cups,  with  the  crates  to  pack  them 
in,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  number. 
They  are  of  marvelous  convenience  and  cheap- 
ness, and  it  will  pay  any  fruit  grower  to  visit 
tliis  city  to  see  what  the  inventors  of  the  country 
are  doing  to  help  the    sale  of  his   products. 
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(33f  For  other  HouselioM  Hems,  see  "Musket  "  pages.) 

Sea-side  Fare.— The  Clam. 


A  New  Euglandcr  who  orders  clams  iu  New  York 
is  likely  to  be  served  with  a  quite  different  "  shell- 
fish "  from  tlie  oue  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  call 
the  clam  at  home.  Tbat  which  is  commonly  called 
the  clam  in  New  York  is  the  quahog  of  New 
England,  while  the  clam  proper  is  designated  as  the 
soft  or  long  clam.  The  two  are  quite  different  in 
structure,  habits,  and  flavor.  The  clam  proper 
( Jfi/a  armaria  of  the  naturalist),  is  the  one  repre- 
sented iu  figure  1.  The  shells  are  quite  thin,  aud 
of  a  more  or  less  distinct  white,  or  often  of  a  dull 


Fig.  1.— SOFT-SUELL  CLAM, 
lead  color;  the  color  as  well  as  the  size  varying 
with  the  locality.  At  one  end  of  the  shell  projects 
the  siphon  or  "  snout,"  which  is  capable  of  remark- 
able extension.  The  clam  burrows  iu  the  sand  along 
the  margins  of  saltwater  bays  and  rivers,  between 
high  and  low  water  mark.  It  is  concealed  at  a 
depth  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
below  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  keeps  up  a  com- 
munication with  the  water  above  it  by  means  of 
its  long  snout,  through  which  it  takes  its  food. 
Clams  are  obtained  by  digging  with  a  short  handled 
hoe,  when  the  tide  is  low.  Their  presence  is  readily 
discovered  by  the  jets  of  water  they  throw  up  when 
alarmed  by  footsteps.  They  discharge  a  sudden 
6trcam  of  water  and  draw  their  snout  completely 
within  their  shells. — The  engraving,  figure  2,  pre- 
sents the  animal  with  oue  shell  removed.  The  large, 
roundish  body  is  popularly  known  as  the  belly,  the 
narrow  strip  which  nearly  encircles  it  is  the  "rim," 
while  the  snout  has  been  already  spoken  of.  The 
snout  and  rim  are  covered  with  a  thin  aud  usually 
dark  colored  skin,  which  is  easily  separated,  aud  is 


which  attains  greater  perfection  on  the  shores  of 
Narragansett  Bay  than  elsewhere.  In  the  summer 
season  the  shores  of  this  Bay  are  visited  by  thous- 
ands of  people,  many  of  whom  come  from  a  long 
distance  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  clam-bake. 
The  method  of  cooking  is  most  primitive.  A  circle 
is  paved  with  stones,  upon  which  a  fire  is  built. 
When  the  stones  have  become  well  heated  the 
coals  and  ashes  are  swept  off  and  the  clams  placed 
upon  them  iu  a  heap  and  closely  covered  with  a 
heavy  coating  of  sea-weed.  The  clams  arc  steamed 
in  this  way  until  they  are  done,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  opening  of  the  shells.  They  are  served  in 
the  shell.  Each  guest  is  supplied  with  a  cup  of 
melted  butter,  to  which  pepper,  vinegar,  etc.,  may 
be  added.  The  animal  is  picked  from  the  shell, 
and  the  thin  skin,  before  referred  to,  pulled  off. 
The  6Uout  furnishes  a  con- 
venient handle  for  holding 
it  while  conveying  it  to  the 
mouth,  it  first  having  had  a 
dip  in   the  melted  butter. 

-  The  snout   is   retained    by 
the  fingers  while  the  tender 

E  portions  are  bitten  off.  A 
H  distant  imitation  of  a  clani- 
■  -  bake  may  be  made  by  plac- 
ing the  clams  iu  a  closely 
3~  covered  pot  over  a  Are  until 

—  done.  Fried  clams  are  some- 
g=   times  poorly  done,  by  open- 
ing them,  splitting  open  the 
snout,  to   remove  the  grit 

°;;~c7_  r     --        usually  contained  there,  rol- 
ling iu  meal  or  crumbs,  and 
frying  whole.     A  much  bet- 
ter  way  is   to   remove   the 
bellies,   cover    with    meal, 
and  fry  separately  ;    the  rims  and  the  tender  por- 
tions of   the  snouts  are  to  be  chopped  fine,  mixed 
■with  egg   and   flour  to   form  a   batter,  anu  inea 
as  fritters.     Clams  may  be  stewed  after  the  mau- 
ncr  of  oysters,  or  made  into  a  "  chowder,"  which 
is    a   compound    stew  iu    which    pork,  potatoes, 
onions,   etc.,   are   used    in   varying    proportions. 
■ ■»-« —        mmm   —m 

Tomatoes  Next  Winter. 


I'lg.  Z. — CLAM    ON    THE    HALF    SIIELL 

vemoved  in  preparing  the  animal  for  food.  Only  the 
lower  part  of  the  snout  is  eatable,  the  upper  portion 
being  of  a  Strength  and  elasticity  to  defy  mastication. 
The  tenderness  and  flavor  of  the  clam  vary  in 
different  water.-,  and  in  the  same  water  there  are 
beds  the  products  of  which  are  particularly  prized. 
Clams  are  cooked  in  a  variety  of  way.-,  the  be  t  of 
which  is  the  aboriginal  "  clam-bakc,"  an  institution 


This  favorite  vegetable  is  eaten  with  added  relish 
during  winter,  when  the  garden  is  locked  up,  and 
"sauce"  is  hard  to  procure.     A  little  painstaking 
now  will  secure  a  good  supply  for  the  time  of  need. 
Select  ripe,  souud  tomatoes,  place  them  in  a  colan- 
der, immerse  them  iu  boiling  water  to  loosen  the 
skins,  lilt  them  out,  and  peel  them  at  once.     Cook 
them  in  a  porcelain  lined  kettle.     Tin  will  answer 
if  it  be  not  much  worn,  but  iron  is  easily  corroded 
by  their  acid,  and  the  fruit  will  be  spoiled  iu  color 
and  flavor  by  its  use.    Stir  with  a  wooden  spoon 
or  pudding  stick.     Tomatoes  may  be 
kept  without  very  thorough  cook- 
ing, but   as   they  are   largely   com- 
posed of  water  the  sauce  will    be 
r     much  better  if  boiled  down  one-half 
or  more  of  its  original  bulk.     Put 
them  up  in  tin  cans  if  bottles  can- 
not be  procured,  aud  solder  the  tops 
tight  while  the  contents  are  boiling 
hot.     This  is  a  troublesome  process, 
and  fruit  preserving  jars  or  bottles, 
which  are  now  easily  had  at  almost 
every  country  store, will  be  preferred. 
With  these,  as  with  all  vegetables 
or  fruits  to  be  kept  air-tight,  the  oue 
great  point  of  oare  is  to  make  them 
air-tight.     Have  the  bottles  heated 
that  they  may  not  crack,  pour  in  the 
hot  contents,    filling    the   jar,   aud 
fasten  the  cover  at  once.     By  the  use  of  fruit-pre- 
serviug  powders  or  solution,   which   prevent   fer- 
mentation, less  care  is  needed  to  exclude  the  air. 
Many   who  have  used   these   preparations  prefer 
them    to    the   former  method. 

Tomato  Catsup.— At  the  request  of  several  in- 
quirers we  republish  the  directions  given  several 
years  since  iu  the  Agriculturist.     Select  perfectly 


ripe,  sound  fruit,  cut  in  slices,  and  boil  until  the 
pulii  >s  cooked  soft.  Rub  it  through  a  6ieve  to 
take  out  the  skins  and  seeds,  and  replace  it  in 
the  kettle  for  cooking.  To  each  gallon  of  pulp> 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  each  of  salt,  ground  pep- 
per, and  mustard,  aud  one  of  ground  allspice. 
Enclose  four  large  sweet  peppers,  and  two  or 
three  garlics,  or  one  large  onion,  in  a  small  bag, 
and  boil  in  the  catsup.  The  garlic  or  ouion  may 
be  omitted  if  the  flavor  is  not  relished.  Cook  it 
until  of  the  right  consistence.  It  should  be  just 
thick  enough  to  run  slowly  from  a  bottle.  When 
cool,  pour  it  into  bottles,  cover  them  with  a  bit 
of  cottou  cloth  tied  on  the  neck,  and  leave  it 
three  months   to  ripen ;   then  cork  and  seal. 


Soap  Cups. 


Soap  dishes  of  some  kind  are  indispensable  about 
the  kitcheu  sink  or  wash  room,  if  the  housekeeper 

^r-.-c     =^ _  — __       means   to  be  neat 

and  orderly.  The  il- 
lustration presents 
cheap  forms  of 
these  articles.  Fig. 
1  is  a  berry  bowl, 
such  as  is  retailed 
i  in  the  market  for 
lour  cents.  It  is 
■  "  turned   in   a  lathe 

£•  from      poplar     or 

any  soft  wood,  aud  makes  a  convenient  dish  for 
hard  soap.  Fig.  2  is  made  from  two  blocks  of 
inch  board,  about  4\{  inches  square,  with  a  hole 
cut  in  the  middle.  Between  the  blocks  a  strip  of 
copper  or  iron  wire  cloth  is  inserted,  and  the  two 
blocks  are  pinned  or  screwed  together  so  as  to 
bring  the  grain  at  right  angles.  These  dishes  can 
be  made  at  home,  aud    have  this   advantage   over 

broken.     We  give 

quite       frequently 

these    illustrations 

of  ornamental  and 

useful  articles,  for 

the      purpose      of 

encouraging    their 

home  manufacture. 

In    many  parts   of 

the  country,  where 

labor  and  material 

are  plenty,  they  can  be  made  cheaper  than  they  can 

be  purchased,  and  making  them  serves  to  developo 

the  mechanical  skill  of  the  boys,  aud  affords  them 

interesting   and    profitable  occupation.      A   little 

work-shop,  with  a  turning  lathe  and  a  tool  chest, 

we  think  one  of  the  best  investments  a  father  can 

make  for  his   sons.     They  will   spoil  some  good 

timber,  some  screws  and  nails,  and  cut  their  fingers 

perhaps,  but  will  soon  learn  to  use  tools  efficiently, 

and  will  get  an   education    in    practical    matters 

quite  as  valuable  as  anything  they  learn  iu  schools. 


The  Cooking  of  Vegetables. 

In  continuing  our  notes  on  the  manner  of  cook- 
ing some  of  the  less  known  vegetables,  we  give 
some  that  are  seldom  found  upon  farmers'  tables, 
though  there  is  no  Reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

Egg  Plant. — The  fruit  of  this  is  egg  shaped 
when  small,  but  as  it  grows  large,  it  becomes  irreg- 
ularly rounded.  It  is  fit  for  use  from  the  time  it 
is  two  or  three  inches  in  diamster,  until  the  mi- 
uut«  seeds  begin  to  turn  brown.  It  is  singular  that 
the  fruit  itself  is  called  egg-plant ;  the  name  egg- 
fruit  would  be  much  more  appropriate.  In  some 
places  it  is  called  Guinea  Squash.  It  is  one  of  those 
vegetables,  which,  like  the  tomato,  most  people  do 
not  relish  at  first,  but  of  which  after  a  few  trials 
they  become  exceedingly  fond.  Even  when  most 
carefully  cooked,  it  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  fat, 
aud  is  not  suited  to  those  whose  digestion  is  fee- 
ble. The  fruit  is  cut  into  slices  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  pared,  and  the  slices  piled  up  on  a  plate  with 
salt  sprinkled  between  them,  and  allowed  to  lie  for 
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au  hour  before  cooking.  Some  omit  the  paring  as 
well  as  the  previous  salting,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
slight  acridity  unless  these-  are  done.  The  slices 
are  dipped  in  a  thin  battel-,  or  in  egg,  and  covered 
with  powdered  cracker,  and  fried  until  quite  soft. 
Sometimes  the  batter,  etc.,  are  omitted,  and  the 
6lices  fried  without  any  covering ;  in  this  way  they 
soak  fit  and  are  very  greasy.  It  is  said  that  they 
arc  good  stuffed  with  spiced  bread  crumbs,  and 
baked,  but  we  have  never  tried  them  in  this  way. 

Okp.a. — The  pods  of  a  plant  related  to  the  Holly- 
hock arc  eaten,  especially  at  the  South.  They  are 
from  two  to  four  inches  long,  several  sided,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip.  These  should  be  taken  before 
they  become  at  all  tough  or  fibrous,  at  which  time 
they  abound  in  a  thick  mucilage,  which  has  no  very 
positive  flavor.  Their  chief  use  is  in  soups;  the 
pods  being  sliced  and  added  to  the  soup  impart  a 
richness  and  thickness.  The  "Gumbo"  of  the 
South  is  a  thick  soup  or  stew  made  with  chicken 
and  Okra.  The  whole  pods  boiled  plain  and  dressed 
with  drawn  butter  are  fancied  by  many,  and  are 
considered  a  very  nutritious  and  wholesome  dish. 

Salsify. — A  white  root,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
diminutive  parsnip,  often  called  Oyster-plant  or 
Vegetable-oyster.  In  season  from  the  time  the 
roots  are  as  large  as  one's  finger  until  spring.  May 
be  kept  in  the  ground  or  in  the  cellar.  In  whatever 
way  the  root  is  used  it  is  first  to  be  scraped  to  re- 
move the  skin,  and  immediately  thrown  into  water. 
If  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  after  scrap- 
ing, the  milky  juiee  the  root  contains  would  soon 
turn  to  a  disagreeable  brown  color.  One  of  the 
simplest  ways  of  cooking  is  to  cut  the  loots  in 
small  pieces,  stew  in  water  until  tender,  make  a 
sauce  by  adding  butter  and  a  little  flour  to  thicken, 
aud  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  To  fry  Salsify, 
boil  the  roots  whole  until  tender,  dip  each  one  in 
batter,  aud  fry;  or  mash  the  boiled  roots,  and  make 
small  cakes,  which  are  dipped  in  batter  aud  fried. 
Btttsnj  soup,  vvnieu  is- cuusnrereu  ny  soma  to  near 
a  resemblance  to  oyster  soup,  is  made  by  boiling 
the  sliced  root  in  water ;  when  tender,  add  milk, 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  thicken  with  a  little 
pounded  cracker.  A  little  picked  codfish  is  added 
by  some  cooks  to  increase  the  resemblance  to 
oysters,  but  for  ourselves  we  like  salsify  too  well  as 
salsify  to  wish  to  make  it  appear  like  anything  else. 

Household  Talks. 

BT  AUNT  BATTIE. 

One  of  the  nicest  desserts  for  dinner  this  warm 
weather,  I  think,  is  ice  cream.  If  properly  man- 
aged, it  is  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  most  of  the 
rich  pastries  and  puddings  usually  found  on  our  side 
table,  aud  if  not  made  of  rich  custard  aud  pure 
cream,  is  much  healthier.  I  often  make  mine  of 
new  milk  only,  flavoring  with  white  sugar  aud 
vanilla.  Of  course  if  I  have  company  or  wish  it 
extra  nice,  I  add  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh 
cream.  The  freezing  process  is  extremely  simple. 
If  one  has  a  patent  freezer  or  uses  merely  a  tin 
pail,  the  method  is  much  the  same.  Let  the  cream 
or  prepared  milk  or  custard  be  put  into  the  tin,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  where  it  may  get  as  cold  as 
possible  before  trying  to  freeze.  When  ready,  ad- 
just the  cream  tin  in  the  center  of  the  wooden  pail. 
If  a  patent  is  used,  be  careful  to  fasten  the  little 
hooks  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  tin  into  the 
latches  on  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  pail.  Break  up 
into  quite  small  pieces  about  5  pounds  of  ice,  and 
allow  to  that  quantity  a  little  over  a  pound  of  salt; 
put  iuto  the  outside  pail  a  layer  of  ice  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  salt,  another  quantity  of  ice  and  salt, 
until  all  is  used.  Let  it  stand  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  commence  to  turn  the  haudle  for  the  purpose 
of  stirring  the  cream  and  the  freezing  agents.  Rap- 
id freezing  depeuds  upon  the  ice  and  salt  being 
brought  constantly  together.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  constant  agitation.  In  the  patents  the  agitator 
and  cream-dasher  work  in  unison.  If  the  cream  is 
long  in  coming  to  ice,  put  more  salt  in  the  outer 
pail.  To  an  experienced  operator,  5  pounds  of  ice 
and  1  of  salt  is  quite  sufficient  to  freeze  2  quarts  of 
cream,  and  I  have  often  placed  more  cream  in  the 
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tin  after  the  first  was  used,  and  allowing  it  to  re- 
main, stirring  occasionally,  have  had  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  callers  iu  the  afternoon  aud  evening. 

I  think  that  I  am  justly  proud  of  my  ingenuity 
in  inventing  a  drying  frame.  Its  extreme  simplic- 
ity puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every  housekeeper. 
I  got  Edward  to  bring  me  from  the  carpenter  a 
wooden  frame,  made  light,  but  strong,  and  about  5 
feet  square.  Also  a  small  ball  of  white,  but  strong 
twine.  I  cut  a  quantity  into  lengths  of  7  feet,  and 
to  one  end  of  each  fastened  a  tack,  which  was  ham- 
mered firmly  on  one 
side  of  the  frame. 
About  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  this  an- 
other string  was  se- 
cured in  the  same 
way,  and  exactly  op- 
posite to  each  tack 
a  shingle-nail  was 
driven  firmly  into 
the  frame.  When 
stringing  apples  or 
peaches  for  the  purpose  of  drying  I  use  a  darning- 
needle,  threading  the  loose  end  of  the  string,  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  threaded,  take  off 
the  needle  and  wind  the  string  around  the  shingle- 
nail  opposite.  As  the  fruit  dries  it  may  be  slipped 
along  the  thread  and  more  added  until  the  frame  is 
full  of  dried  fruit.  This  is  a  very  convenient  frame 
as  it  may  be  taken  in  at  night  or  during  a  rain 
storm  without  disturbing  the  fruit,  aud  may  also 
be  adjusted  over  the  kitchen  stove  and  used  for 
dryiug  apples  during  the  winter  months. 

A  favorite"  dish  for  tea,  I  make  as  follows :  Set  to 
boil  a  quart  of  milk,  beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to 
a  foam,  adding  a  very  little  white  sugar,  aud  a  lit- 
ue  lemon;  put mis  Co  uoat  on  the  milk.  As  soon  OS 
the  milk  boils,  take  off  the  foam  and  stir  in  the 
whites  of  two,  aud  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  well  beat- 
en,with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  pleasantly.  Take 
from  the  fire  immediately,  and  set  to  cool.  When 
nearly  or  quite  cold,  season  the  custard  with  lemon 
or  vanilla,  and  pour  into  custard  cups,  or  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  place  the  foam  on  the  surface.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  dish  aud  eats  as  good  as  it  looks. 

The  doctor  says  he  likes  my  ripe  tomato  pickle 
better  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  easily  made  of  any.  I  boil  up  a  quantity  of  vin- 
egar, spicing  well  with  red  peppers,  allspice,  mace, 
mustard  seed,  whole  giuger,  and  horseradish,  to 
about  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  adding  alum  the  size  of 
a  butternut,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt;  pour  into 
a  crock,  and  every  morning  as  the  tomatoes  are 
gathered,  select  the  smooth  skinned,  firm  fleshed, 
aud  small  sized  ones, wipe  and  place  gently  in  the  vin- 
egar, allowing  a  small  plate  over  them  to  keep  them 
under.  The  vinegar  should  be  very  strong  and 
good.  This  pickle  will  keep  all  winter  if  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar.  Small  cucumbers,  small  green 
tomatoes,  radish  pods,  button  onions,  beans,  and 
nasturtium  buds,  I  gather  from  day  to  day,  throw- 
ing them  into  a  brine  not  too  strong.  In  nine  or 
ten  days  I  drain  from  the  brine,  allowing  them  to 
stand  in  the  colander  four  or  five  hours  before 
pickling.  After  wiping  dry  and  placing  compactly 
in  a  crock  or  jar,  I  pour  over  a  vinegar  pickle  made 
the  same  as  for  the  ripe  tomatoes,  omitting  the  salt, 
however.  On  uo  account  use  cloves  or  cinnamon 
for  greeu  pickle,  as  it  will  discolor  it  sadly.  Re- 
serve those  kinds  of  spices  for  peaches,  plums,  and 
all  kinds  of  sweet  pickle. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Cabbage. 

Cabbages,  in  cooking  will  leave  an  odor  behind 
them,  but  ventilation  is  a  ready  remedy  for  this 
and  other  ills.  The  whole  tribe  is  wholesome — 
Early  York,  Flat  Dutch,  Bergen,  Green  Savoy, 
Stone  Mason,  and  Mammoth.  Gregory  of  Marble- 
head  ought  to  have  a  monument  for  growing  them 
of  GO  lbs.  weight.  For  laboring  people  the  cabbage 
is  a  great  sustainer    of  muscle.     For  this  reason 


it  is  universally  popular  among  our  Irish  and  Ger- 
man fellow-citizens.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be 
indigestible,  but  this  depends  more  upon  the  mode 
of  cooking  than  upon  the  article.  As  cold  slaw  it 
agrees  with  delicate  stomachs,  if  they  are  in  health. 
If  not,  vegetables  aud  fruits  of  all  kinds  give 
trouble.  Though  an  admirable  accompanimeut 
of  a  boiled  dinner,  it  should  not  be  boiled  with  the 
corned  meats,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  cooked. 
There  is  a  difference,  too,  iu  the  article.  Green 
Savoy  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  for  those 
who   cauuot  have   cauliflower,    is     good   enough. 


Ladies  at  the  Fall  Fairs. 

The  best  part  of  any  agricultural  exhibition  is 
the  people,  and  the  best  part  of  the  people  are  the 
ladies.  The  legitimate  aim  of  the  fair  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  iu  the  details  of  their  call- 
ing. We  very  properly  measure  the  success  of  an 
agricultural  exhibition,  not  by  the  multitudes  that 
throng  it,  and  the  entrance  fees,  but  by  the  instruc- 
tion it  affords  to  those  who  come.  There  should 
first  be  something  to  see,  and  then  the  more  that 
come  the  better.  No  part  of  the  exhibition  is  more 
instructive  than  that  which  appropriately  comes 
uudcr  woman's  supervision.  The  dairy  belongs 
•to  her,  and  the  bread,  the  needle-work  and  the  fine 
arts,  the  flowers  and  the  poultry.  We  are  very  far 
from  perfection  in  any  of  these  departments,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
our  fair  countrywomen  fully  represented  in  the 
fairs  that  are  just  before  us.  The  prizes  are  worth 
contending  for,  aside  from  those  offered  by  the 
committees.  "  The  best  bread  maker  in  the 
country"  is  au  honor  that  would  sit  gracefully  on 
any  woman.  The  finest  butter  neatly  stamped  iu 
golden  balls  is  certain  to  be  looked  at,  and  the 
maker  to  be  inquired  for.  Bouquets  tastefully  ar- 
ranged will  draw  something  better  than  the  pre- 
miums offered.  They  will  draw  out  the  skill,  aud 
cultivate  the  taste  of  the  makers,  and  give 
pleasure  to  the  thousands  who  study  them.  Of 
course  it  will  take  time  and  labor  to  prepare  for  the 
fair,  but  could  the  labor  be  more  worthily  bestow- 
ed ?  These  fairs,  notwithstanding  their  perversions, 
are  doing  a  good  work  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  We  have  followed  them  for  a  score  of 
years,  and  never  attended  oue  but  we  carried  away 
new  ideas  and  useful  hints.  It  does  us  all  good  to 
come  in  contact  with  our  fellows,  and  study  their 
handiwork.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  society  to  con- 
tribute our  share  to  these  exhibitions  and  make 
them  successful  aud  worthy  of  general  patronage. 


Sunshine  in  Sleeping  Rooms.— Sunshine  is  as 
necessary  to  the  health  of  animals  as  plants,  and 
we  should  contrive,  if  possible,  to  have  our  sleeping 
rooms  upon  the  cast  and  south  sides  of  the  house. 
We  want  more  sunlight  of  the  material  kind,  as 
well  as  the  spiritual,  in  our  houses.  "Faded  car- 
pets!" you  exclaim.  Then  out  with  them,  or  let 
them  fade.  Better  a  thousand  times  than  have  the 
roses  fade  from  the  cheeks  of  wives  and  children. 


Preserving  Crab  Apples. 

A  beautiful  sight  is  the  crab  apple  tree,  loaded 
with  its  ruddy  or  golden  fruit,  which  loses  none  of 
its  charms  wheu  well  preserved  upon  the  table. 
Core  them  with  a  penknife,  leaving  the  hole  as 
small  as  possible.  Put  a  pound  of  refined  sugar 
for  every  pound  of  prepared  fruit  in  the  preserving 
vessel,  and  add  one  cup  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  and  cook  over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  sugar 
is  all  dissolved,  and  hot,  put  in  the  apples  and  boil 
gently  until  they  are  clear.  Take  out  the  apples, 
boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  thick,  and  pour  into  the 
vessels  iu  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  kept.  A  few 
slices  of  lemon  boiled  with  the  fruit  improves  the 
preserves  for  those  who  like  that  flavor.  The 
apples  are  sometimes  preserved  whole  with  %  of  a 
lb.  of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  fruit,  but  they  arc  not  so 
nice.  For  immediate'use,  a  l.<  lb.  of  sugar  to  one 
of  cored  fruit  makes  a  nice  sauce  for  roast  meats. 
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"  Sunstroke." 

Lightning  strikes,  and  with  terrible  energy  tears,  melts, 
ami  destroys  whatever  would  obstruct  its  passage;  but 
properly  speaking,  the  sun  does  no  such  thing.  No  sud- 
den beam  darts  with  resistless  force  to  smite  the  unfor- 
tunate person  who  may  be  exposed  in  the  sunshine. 
What  is  called  sunstroke  is  really  prostration  from  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  it  may  occur  in  any  overheated  apart- 
ment in  the  shade  as  well  as  in  the  sunshine.  Persons 
enfeebled  by  drinking,  by  over  exertion,  or  other  causes 
which  lessen  the  strength,  are  most  liable  to  be  thus 
aiTected.  During  the  hot  weather  of  July,  this  year, 
when  more  than  two  hundred  persons  died  from  this 
cause,  in  New  York  alone,  in  a  single  week,  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  very  large  majority  were  of  intemperate 
habits.  Confirmed  teetotallers  were  exempt.  No  tem- 
perance lecture  could  be  stronger.  Usually  there  are 
symptoms  of  prostration  by  heat,  occurring  In  time  to 
avoid  a  fatal  result.  Trembling,  faintness,  inability  to 
move,  and  a  sinking  feeling,  usually  precede  the  more 
marked  effects.  When  any  such  feelings  are  experienced 
during  extreme  beat,  all  exertion  should  be  instantly  stop- 
ped, and  the  person  lie  down  in  the  shade  at  once  until 
entirely  relieved.  Cold  water  or  ice  applied  to  the  head, 
and  some  stimulant  administered  with  judgment,  will  aid 
iu  recovery.  Prevention  is  not  difficult.  All  excess  in 
food,  drink,  or  exercise,  and  much  excitement  of  any 
kind,  should  be  especially  avoided,  when  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  marks  00  degrees  or  upward.  If  work 
must  lie  done,  a  cabbage  leaf  or  wet  handkerchief 
placed  in  the  top  of  the  hat  will  servo  a  good  purpose. 

Curious  Gambling', 

A  traveler  describes  a  singular  mode  of  gambling  wit- 
nessed by  him  in  Peru.  A  negro  having  a  large  tray  of 
pies  takes  his  stand  at  some  corner  where  many  are  pass- 
ing. Those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  game,  usually  boys, 
each  place  a  penny  on  some  one  of  the  pics,  which  are 
valued  at  live  to  ten  cents  each.  The  proprietor  then  with 
a  small  brush  drives  away  the  flies  which  swarm  over 
the  eatables,  and  all  anxiously  wait  to  see  on  which  pie 
a  fly  will  first  alight.  If  it  be  on  one  where  a  penny  is 
placed,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  person  who  laid 
down  the  penny,  and  the  remainder  of  the  money  is 
taken  by  tile  owner  of  the  pies.  A  similar  style  of  gam- 
bling has  been  practised  in  Paris,  by  dissolute  young 
men  who  place  several  lumps  of  sugar  upon  a  table,  and 
then  bet  as  to  the  lump  on  which  a  fly  will  first  alight. 

Ways  of  Getting-  a  Living— IV. 


TItY  YOUR  STRENGTH,   SIR? 

The  apparatus  shown  in  the  above  engraving,  called 
a  dynamomsUTi  le  very  popular  in  a  crowd.  Everyman, 
and  even  !■  >.  .■-;>.■,  i:illy,  likes  to  be  strong,  to  know  the 
power  of  his  mUSCUS,  and  ifit  be  more  than  ordinary,  to 
exhibit  ii.  So  the  man  who  lets  people  try  their  strength 
at  a  penny  apiece  finds  it  quite  profitable.  The  writer 
once  discovered  a  trick  of  this  trade  while  trying  the 
machine  With  a  number  of  friends.  Being  of  about  ordi- 
rength  lie  could  lift  probably  400  lbs,,  but  pulling 
at  the  dynamometer  he  was  astonished  to  find  he  had 
lilted  over  600  lbs.,  according  to  the  mark  on  the  dial 
plate.  The  proprietor  complimented  the  surprising 
h  shown  by  a  not  very  large  man,  but  the  latter 
smiled  to  notice  how  the  apparatnswas  arranged  to  show 
more  than  the  real  strength  laid  out.  If  such  trials  of 
strength,  carefully  made,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  person, 
would  lead  to  the  use  of"proper  means  of  increasing  one's 
muscular  power,  the  exhibitor  of  the  dynamometer  might 


be  classed  among  the  useful  members  of  society.  Dr. 
Wiuship,  the  strong  man,  who  lifted  2,000  lbs.  or  more, 
showed  how  muscle  can  be  increased  by  training.  Such 
extraordinary  lifting  power  is  not  needed,  and  costs  more 
time  and  work  than  it  is  worth,  but  it  proves  that  every 
healthy  young  person  can  improve  his  strength  sufficient- 
ly if  he  will  patiently  labor  for  it  by  taking  proper  exercise. 

A  Private    Picture  CSallery. v 

Finer  pictures  than  were  ever  painted  on  canvas  may 
be  owned  by  many  without  expending  a  cent.  By  train- 
ing the  eyes  to  observe,  the  imagination  to  arrange,  and 
the  memory  to  keep  the  scenes  presented  in  every  day 
life,  or  described  by  others  in  books  and  newspapers, 
one  may  furnish  his  inner  apartments  most  gorgeously. 
Artists  do  this  before  they  try  to  show  their  thoughts  in 
pictures  for  the  eyes  of  others,  and  every  painter  will  tell 
you  that  the  scene  iu  his  own  mind  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  anything  he  can  express  with  pencil  and  brush. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  mountain  not  far  from  where  you  live. 
It  looms  grandly  up  toward  the  sky,  and  canuot  fail  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  one  living  near 
it.  Now,  it  is  not  difficult  with  such  a  strong  point  to 
begin  with,  to  work  up  a  fine  picture  gallery.  You  can 
imagine  all  the  varied  changes  of  color  which  vines 
and  flowers  would  give ;  new  trees  may  be  grouped  here 
and  there  ;  a  torrent  rushing  down  the  side,  with  a  cat- 
aract midway,  with  the  deep  rugged  gorge  which  it  has 
worn  away,  will  change  the  scene  ;  you  can  build  castles 
and  palaces  along  its  sides,  and  a  towering  fortress  at  the 
top,  and  set.  phantom  soldiers,  or  real  troops  in  armor,  or 
with  shining  bayonets,  climbing  up  the  sides,  and  charg- 
ing among  the  well  defended  works.  If  there  is  no  such 
striking  feature  iu  the  surrounding  landscape,  then 
make  one.  Head  the  best  description  you  can  find  of 
forest,  lake,  or  mountain,  and  bring  it  before  yon.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  choice  landscapes  which  may 
thus  be  possessed,  and  the  making  of  them  will  not  only 
fill  many  an  otherwise  unimproved  hour  with  pleasusje, 
but  refine  the  taste,  and  purify  and  elevate  the  thoughts. 

"Little  by  Little." 

A  nut  dropped  by  a  squirrel  fell  through  the  opening 

in  the    middle    o(««    old    mill;l„u«  ,.l.i.l.    lay  npon   tWo 

ground,  and  being  thus  protected,  grew  into  a  thriving 
sapling  that  shot  up  through  the  opening.  In  a  few 
years  it  had  increased  so  that  it  filled  the  space  and  was 
firmly  wedged  to  the  sides  of  the  heavy  stone.  Still  it 
grew,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  little  by  little  it  lifted  the 
entire  weight  clear  from  the  earth,  so  high  that  a  man 
cotdd  sit  beneath  it.  All  was  done  by  atom  after  atom, 
borne  by  the  sap  to  the  growing  trunk.  Think  of  this, 
my  little  man,  puzzling  over  "Long  Division"  in  arith- 
metic; little  by  little  of  thinking  and  working  will  take 
you  through  Fractions,  Rule  of  Three,  and  those  terrible 
problems  at  the  end  of  the  book,  by  and  by— bnt  be  sure 
that  the  little  by  little  is  not  neglected.  And  you,  hard 
working  lad  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shops,  look  at  Frank- 
lin, Watts,  Morse,  Field,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  thousands 
more  who  have  lifted  the  weight  of  circumstances  that 
would  hold  them  down  like  millstones,  and  who  have 
by  their  steady  perseverance  risen  above  their  fellows, 
easily  bearing  their  burdens  ;  and  "Keep  pegging  away." 

A  CSreat   Structure. 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  particulars  concerning 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is  an  hundred 
and  eight  feet  higher  than  the  Washington  Monument 
at  Baltimore,  sixty-eight  feet  higher  than  that  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  twenty-three  feetbighcr  than  the  Trinity  Church 
spire  of  New  York.  It  is  the  only  considerable  dome  of 
iron  in  the  world.  It  is  a  vast  hollow  sphere  of  iron, 
weighing  8,200,000  pounds.  How  much  is  that!  More 
than  four  thousand  tons,  or  about  the  weight  of  seventy 
thousand  full  grown  people  ;  or  about  equal  to  a  thousand 
laden  coal  cars,  which,  holding  four  tons  apiece,  would 
reach  two  miles  and  a  half.  Directly  over  your  head  is  a 
figure  in  bronze,  "America,"  weighing  14,983  pounds. 
The  pressure  of  the  iron  dome  upon  its  piers  and  pillars 
is  l:).4TT  pounds  to  the  square  loot.  St.  Teter's  presses 
nearly  20,000  pounds  more  to  the  square  foot,  and  St. 
Genevive,  at  Paris.  60.000  pounds  more.  It  would  require, 
to  crush  the  supports  of  our  dome,  a  pressure  of  775.2S0 
lbs.  to  the  Equare  foot.    The  dome  cost  about  $1,100,000. 

Answers  to  Problems  ami  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
August  number,  page 301.  No.  311.  Logngrigh.—Thi-  prin- 
cipal word  is  pat.  From  the  letters  may  be  formed,  1, 
Pat ;   2.  Pea  (one  syllable  of  peacock) ;    3,  Pet ;   4.  Pate  ; 

5,  Tape;   6,  Tap No.  313.    Mathematical  Problem.— 

4,358  feet,  nearly. . .  No.  310.  Picture  Puzzle.— It  is  a  holy 
see  (holey  C,)  in  the  midst  of  foes  (of  0's)....No.  317. 
AMayram,— Meat,  peat,  feat,  seat. . .  .No.  31S.  Puzzle  Pic- 


ture.—Death  and  Time  are  a  pair  of  dividers No.  319. 

Puzzle  Picture.— A  bee  laboring  (belaboring) No.  320. 

./  grand,  a  petit,  (J,  large,  a,  small),  read  together, 
Pa!  grand  appetit;  meaning  I  have  a  great  appetite.— A3 
this  part  of  the  paper  is  sent  to  press  very  early  iu  the 
month  preceding  publication,  it  usually  occurs  that  the 
names  of  those  answering  puzzles  are  not  published  un- 
til two  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  puzzles.  The 
following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  to  problems,  etc., 
previously  published.  Jas.  E.  Masters,  A.  N.  Daniels, 
Charles  P.  Anderson,  Alice  May  Carrington,  Eva  Gray, 
J.  Milton  Snyder,  Columbus  Snyder,  Mina  M.  Walker, 
Rufus  M.  Farrand,  James  A.  Johnson,  A.  D.  Wexler, 
R.  nail,  M.  Gathaw,  Frank  T.  Wray,  Isabcll  Lucy  Stew- 
art, Sarah  Dowland,  Martha  Richardson,  Samuel  M.  Ed- 
wards, Edgar   Tupper,   Frank  E.  Cabot,   G.  Wood. 


No.  321.    Puzzle  Picture.— How  docs  this  remind  yon 
of  a  sound  on  the    sea   shore    mentioned   by  poets  ? 


No.  322.  Puzzle  Picture.— This  man,  in  climbing  after  his 
isc,is  iu  danger  of  hilling.  How  may  he  get  down  safely? 


No.  323.  Illustrated  ffl*5ws.— Very  good  advice  to  talkers. 

No.  824.  Mctagram.—\  word  of  five  letters  canse;  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Change  the  first  letter 
and  it  becomes  a  pleasant  retreat;  a  fortress  ;  a  dress- 
maker; a  waterman;  a  haymaker;  what  frightened  men 
often  do;  and  a  gift  to  a  woman.    What  is  the  word? 

No.  325.  Word  P/zzlc— In  my  first  my  second  sat,  my 
third  and' fourth  I  ate.    What  is  this  curious  word? 
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THE      ORPHANS.—  From  a  Paisting  by  C 


The  kids  have  had  their  morning  frolic,  chasing  each 
other  round  and  round  the  hill,  skipping  from  rock  to 
rock,  rearing  and  butting,  jumping  with  all-fours  off  the 
ground  and  giving  an  extra  kick  when  in  the  air  by  way 
of  flourish,  and  capering  as  only  kids  can  — By  the  way, 
our  English  word  caper  conies  from  the  Latin,  capra, 
which  means  a  goat. — These  little  fellows  having  finished 
their  play  and  taken  a  nibble  at  the  grass  and  weeds,  are 
now  dozing  in  the  sunshine,  and  enjoying  such  rest,  as  only 
exercise,  innocence,  contentment,  and  peace,  can  give. 

The  kid  makes  a  very  amusing  pet,  and  can  be  trained 
almost  as  easily  as  a  dog.  Being  docile  and  very  strong 
and  active,  he  may  be  broken  to  harness  and  made  to 
draw  a  little  wagon  nicely  We  have  frequently  seen  a 
double  team  of  young  goats  before  a  small  cart,  with  a 
boy  for  driver,  going  at  a  merry  rate,  and  obeying  the  bit 
like  well-broken  horses.  They  are  very  mischievous ; 
no  tree  or  plant  is  safe  where  they  are  kept  They  seem 
very  fond  of  nibbling  the  bark  from  the  trunks  of  young 
trees.  Here  in  the  city  they  are  often  seen  tearing  down 
the  show-bills  posted  on  fences,  and  munching  them  like 
hay  or  straw  The  feet  of  the  goat  are  curiously  formed, 
to  fit  it  to  climb  aiiiwng  the  rocks  where  it  lives  in  a  wild 
state.  They  are  bordered  with  a  sharp  edge  of  horn, 
which  keeps  them  from  slipping  easily,  and  they  bound 
fearlessly  over  cra^s  inaccessible  to  most  other  animals. 

A  Snalte  Story. 

A  foreign  paper  relates  that  a  large  case  containing  two 
huge  serpents  was  deposited  in  a  warehouse  in  Algeria, 
for  shipment  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Marseilles, 
France.  While  there,  a  cat  found  her  way  into  the  case, 
and  was  instantly  enveloped  in  the  coils  of  the  reptiles, 
whose  appetites  were  sharp  from  long  abstinence.  She 
was  soon  crushed  to  death,  and  both  snakes  commenced 
the  process  of  swallowing  her,  one  beginning  at  the 
head,  the  other  at  the  tail.  The  teeth  of  such  creatures 
are  so  placed,  hooking  backward,  that  they  cannot  let  go 
when  once  they  have  commenced  to  swallow,  and  so  the 
two  serpents  soon  were  brought  face  to  face,  and  quite  a 
struggle  ensued.  Finally,  the  larger  of  the  two  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  swallow  the  other,  was  choked  in  the 
endeavor,  and  both  died.    The  whole  three  unfortunates 


are  on  exhibition,  preserved  in  alcohol.  The  directors  of 
the  Zoological  Garden  intend  to  bring  a  suit  against  the 
parties  who  were  to  forward  the  serpents,  for  having 
allowed  the  cat  to  enter  the  cage,  and  the  owner  of  the 
cat,  it  is  said,  claims  her  skin,  to  keep  as  a  curiosity. 


Ricli  as  Croesus. 


the 


Who  was  Crcesus  ?  How  rich  was  he  ? 
last  king  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  reigned  500  years 
before  Christ.  He  was  successful  in  wars  with  surround- 
ing countries,  and  captured  immense  treasures.  The 
river  Pactolus  which  flowed  through  his  lands  yielded 
abundance  of  gold  dust  from  the  sands  of  its  bed,  and  he 
accumulated  vast  wealth.  His  riches  are  reported  to 
have  been  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars.  At  that 
period  of  the  world's  history,  money  would  buy  many 
times  more  than  now,  so  that  we  may  estimate  him  to 
have  been  worth  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  accord- 
ing to  present  standards.  A  number  of  men  living  in 
the  United  States  are  reputed  to  be  worth  more  than  Crce- 
sus. lie  did  not  find  money  a  sure  support,  although  for  a 
time  it  surrounded  him  with  all  his  extravagant  desires 
craved.  While  enjoying  luxurious  abundance,  he  thought 
himself  the  happiest  man  living ;  and  lie  was  quite 
offended  when  Solon,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece, 
told  him  that  no  man  should  consider  himself  happy  un- 
til his  death.  Not  long  after  this,  Croesus  lost  his  favor- 
ite son,  Atys,  who  was  killed  while  hunting,  and  only  a 
son  who  was  dumb  was  left.  Misfortune  followed  him. 
Having  engaged  in  war  with  Cyrus,  the  Persian  monarch, 
he  was  defeated,  his  kingdom  taken  from  him,  and  him- 
self condemned  to  be  burned.  As  the  sentence  was  about 
to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Solon"!  Cyrus  in- 
quired the  reason  of  this,  and  Croesus  related  what  Solon 
had  previously  told  him ;  whereupon  his  life  was  spared. 

"The  Old  Oaken  Bsielcet." 

A  fine  picture  representing  the  scene  of  this  beautiful 
and  familiar  poem,  which  is  now  on  exhibition,  recalls 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  lines  were  written. 
The  author,  Samuel  B.  Woodworth,  was  a  printer  in  this 
cily.  Near  the  office  where  he  worked  was  a  drinking 
bouse  to  which  he  often  resorted  in  company  with  his 


friends.  One  afternoon,  Woodworth,  after  taking  a  drink 
of  brandy,  declared  it  was  superior  to  anything  he  had 
ever  tasted.  "  No,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  there  was  one  which  we  used  to  think  was  far 
better  than  this."  "What  was  it?"  asked  Woodworth. 
"  The  pure,  fresh  spring  water,  that  we  used  to  drink 
from  the  old  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,  on  our  return 
from  bard  work  in  the  fields  on  a  hot  day,"  was  the  reply. 
Woodworth  sat  for  a  moment  much  affected.  "True,  true," 
said  he,  and  shortly  after  left  the  place.  He  immediate- 
ly returned  to  the  office,  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  recollections  of  his  happy  childhood,  wrote  the 
lines  that  have  become  familiar  as  household  words. 

Quite  a  DlfTerence.— A  little  conversation  between 
two  boys,  overheard  at  Central  Park  by  one  of  our  editors, 
is  worth  repeating.  They  were  in  the  building  where  the 
animals  are  kept.  ''  Come,  let's  go  on  and  out  into  the 
Park,"  said  the  first  boy.  "  Oh,  you  go  on  if  you  want 
to,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  only  want  to  look  at  the  animals, 
J  want  to  see  them."  Twenty  years  from  now,  which 
of  these  boys  will  be  likely  to  know  the  most  f 


Tlic  BiivenSion  of  Envelopes. 

It  is  related  in  the  Stationer,  that  these  conveniences 
were  first  introduced  as  follows:  About  forty  years  ago 
there  lived  at  Brighton,  in  England,  a  bookseller  and  sta- 
tioner of  the  name  of  S.  K.  Brewer,  and  he  used  to  place 
in  his  shop  window  piles  of  paper,  beginning  at  the 
largest  up  to  the  then  smallest  size,  1G  mo.  ;  but  to  finish 
off  the  pile  he  cut  cards,  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  a  point. 
Ladies  used  to  go  in  and  ask  for  that  "  dear  little  paper," 
which  induced  him  to  cut  paper  in  small  sizes.  Then 
came  the  difficulty  of  the  place  for  address  ;  and  the  re 
suit  was  he  invented  the  envelope,  and  had  metal  plates 
made  for  cutting  them  to  shapes  and  sizes.  This  just 
pleased  the  ladies,  and  orders  came  to  him  for  the  little 
paper  and  envelopes  from  all  parts.  This  at  length  be- 
came such  a  demand  upon  his  time  that  he  got  Dobbs  & 
Co.,  of  London,  to  make  them  for  him.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  the  envelope  trade,  now  extending  over 
the  world,  and  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested. 
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DOTY'S  WASHING  MACHINE, 

lately  much  Improved— ami  the  new 

UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINCER, 

e  Coij-irheel*,  and  tlie 
■  Bit  superior  to  any 
vented,  and  will  save 

tfteir  cost  twice  a  year,  by  saving  labo;-  and  clothes. 

TJiosc  who  liave  used  them  give  testimony  as  follows: 


j of  the  position."— Belt, Biehop  Scott,  M.  E.  Church. 
"It  1  s  worth   one  dollar  a  week  in  any  family.*'— JV.   T. 


wringer."— Rev.  Theodore  L.  CuyU 


"Thev  save  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  time,  and  par 
for  themselves,  both  iu  money  and  contentment."— yew 
Orleans  IHcayune. 


PRICES. 

Send  tht»  retail  price,  \Vasher,  $14,  extra  Wringer,  $9,  and 
We  will  forward  either  or  both  machines,  free  ot  freight,  to 

C  laces  where  no  one  is  selling  ;  and  so  sure  are  we  they  will 
r.  liked,  that  we  agree  to  refund  the  money  if  any  one  wish- 
es  to  return  tlie  machines  free  of  freight,  after  a  month's 
trial  according  to  directions. 

Canvassers  with  exclusive  right  of  sale  make  money  fast 
selling  them. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  are 
made. 

E.  0.  BE0W1ING,  Gen.  Agent, 

33  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

VICK'S  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS, 

AND  OTHER    HARDY  BULBS, 
FOR    THE    AUTUMN    OF    1868, 

la  now  published,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address  JAKES  VIC  Iv, 


i:.ioh. 


,  X.  T. 


WELL.I>F.SERVED  innoiis.- 
Herlioyal  Hi-_'iin-«  '■!■■  1-i-incHsq  01  Will es tas ap- 
pointed Messrs.  w  .  '■'•  -  >n  "•  Si-win-  M  a.  bine  Mnnn- 
factarera  to  liei  :.  ii  .  -s,"  the  onlv  honor  of  the 
kind  ever  conferred  upon  a  sew  tag  inachine  house. 

AGENTS, 

MALE    AND    FEMALE,    wanted    everywhere 
for    the     Si",    XIIVELTV    SEWING    MA- 

CHIVE.— Full  information  will  lie  fnrnislieil  upon  applica- 
tion (with  stamp)  to  S.  E.  H.  VANDYKE, 

Ucn'l  Agent,  615  Broadway,  New  York. 


L  Toilet  Soaps  ! 


PRINCE  &  COS. 

AUTOMATIC   ORGANS 
AN D    M E L ODE 6 N S . 

Forty  thousand aienowin use 

BUFFALO,  NY.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Genuine  Waltham  Hatches. 

In  Solid  Cold  and  Silver  Cases  Only 

AND  AT 
EXTREMELY     LOW    PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Wntclies $18 

■    Jell.-*.     IS     Karal    (   rise;. 80 

Cm!  I    H   ii.t.i,-    W  atclie».    Ladies'  siz<_- 70 

rn-'in(r,t    b'j  special    certificate  from   (he 


my.    \Vl-  will  si-ml  tin.'-'.-    Watches 
iiv  place  with  hill  to  collect  on  delivery,  and 

*er  tin-  priri/eae  to  open  (he  package  ami  ex- 

.,',.,',/,    t..  >■■,■<■■  j.m/inf},  and  .any  watch  that  does 


Iiv  Kxp 
giif  ' 

nine   me   teaicri    oejnre  pai/inr,, 

it  give  satisfaction  mav  be  exchanged  or  the  money  trill 
be  rsfuHtU-ii.  Everyone  N  rtv|ii.;sted  to  write  for  uur  De- 
scriptive l'ruv  List,  wliu-li  explains  the  different  kinds  with 
price?  of  eaeh.  P.cate  state  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agri- 
culturist,   Address  in  full, 

HOWARD  &  CO., 
No.  G10  Broadway,  New  York. 


C.  0.  D. 
GENUINE  WALTDAM   WATCHES. 


tTnlvcrsallv  conceded  to  be  tlie  best  watch  for  the  price  la 
the  American  Market. 

Sent  to  any  address  at  the  following  prices  : 

II ii n i :n.  Watch  m  ,'oz.  ('"in  si.ver  Case fH.OO 

The  Kaine.  Extra  .lewelled 80.00 

The  same,  l-.xtra  .lewelled,  Chronometer  Balance  ,.   ..  22.U0 

For  either  of  the  above,  in  :inz.  case,  extra,  $'»00 

For  either  of  the  above,  injuz.  ease,  extra,  S4.50. 

The  Watches  to  lie  sent  bv  Express.  ACCOMPANIED 
\VI  IT  I  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY'S  CERTIFICATE 
OF  GENUINENESS. 

the  r.i'YEi:  to  have  privilege  of  examina- 
tion IN  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 
Purchases  are  requested   to  compare  our  prices  with  that 


Express  charges. 


BAXKI.VG    HOUSE 


L.UNT,  PRESTOiV  &  KEAM, 

NO.    47    CLAI1K-St.,   CHICAGO. 

We  transact  a  regular  BANKING  AND  COLLECTION 
Business. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  lynffptgg  SALE,  and 
EXCHANGE  of  GOVERNMENT  SECUBUTLES. 

We  also  Buy  and  Sell 

JL^lIVI}    warrants 

AND 

COLLEGE  LAND    SCRIP. 


Little  Corporal 


mwlcHpM  by  Vtc* 
.-  fn  I.p  Till.'  RCR' 


n 


Till-:  BEST  PAPER  lor  Ikosi.su 
Girls  ever  putiliihej  in  this ooantiy. 
11 »  edited  by  ALFRED  I..  SEWEI.L,  nnrl 

EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 
Volumes  be~in  .Tub.-    r.tnnu.rv.        Barh  Nm.  mppHed, 
Terms,  O.i  ■  I  ...linr  i:  von;  Snmpln  o.rv  ten  tents. 

CREDIT  INDUCEMENTS  an  .ffcrid 
whnwish  toriiseelubs. 
r>s.    Addrea,  ALFRED  L.  SEWFI.l..  Publisher, 

ODY— BRAIN— MIND.— HEALTH,    ITS    RE- 

st-oration  and  Preservation.    Choice  of  I'm  suits  :  "What. 
ii  I  do  la-si  y    Can  I  succeed  best  as  a  Lawyer,  Physician, 


As  a  Merchant,  Meclt 
r-nt:EXOLOGY  will  answer.    See    l'uitl 
for  July,  only  Jj  a  year.    Addi 


.u.  Journal 


S.  K.  WELLS.  DS9  Broadway. 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  if  transplanted  In  Sept. 
or  Oct..  will  produce  a  full  crop  of  frnit  next  season. 

Our  stock  of  Jiicunda— No.  700,  and  other  desirable  vari- 
eties, is  very  larate  and  superior.  For  full  particulars.  6end 
10  cts.,  for  our  Small  Fruit  Catalogue.        J.  KNOX. 

Box  133,  Pittsburgh,  ra. 


Hyacinths,   Tulips,  Crocus,   Narcissus, 
Lilium  Auratuni, 

and  other  all  kinds  of  Bulbs  for  fall  plantins.  Descriptive 
Catalogues  with  lull  Cultural  instructions,  sent  free  to  any 
ad.lies,,  by  C.  L.  ALLEN. 

cor.  Columbia  and  Oou-zbtv-sts.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Family  Knitting:  Machine. 

The  best  one  is  manufactured  bv  the  Bridgeport  Knitting 
:  ,  i  onn.    Send  for  ft  Circular  Co  Tour  nearest 

A'-'cllt.  Masnrv  i:  Uevnnlds.  Boston.  Mass.:    J.  W.  Robinson, 

Concord,  N.  H. ;  Reynolds  &  Porter.  So.  131  West  FIRh-st., 
Cincinnati,  O.t  J.  R.  Snow  ft  Co  Frepport.  111.;  C.  li.Can- 
tleld.  Lyons,  Iowa:  H.  Miller,  Madison,  Wis.;  J.  B.  Snow, 
Mlliueapolis,  Minn. 


AGEXTS      WANTED. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF 

HORACE      GREELEY. 


HORACE    GREELEY'S 

"Recollections   of   a    Busy    Life," 


CC0    pases,  well 


in  a  handson 

printed,  on   fine    paper,  illustrated  Willi    an    admirable  sleci 
portrait  of  Mr.    Gczclbt.  inul    will,    pictures,.!  Iiis  various 
n  early  and  later  life,  together  with  a  beautiful   por- 


ved  l iy  Linton'.  Oiipina;- 


li-att  of  Makqaget  F 

ly  published  in  the  Srw  York  Ledger;  these  interesting 
papers  have  been  revised,  and  in  part  rewritten,  bv  the 
author,  w  Hh    tuueb  additional   matter,  concerninp  r.ditiis 

R nstruction,  Jefferson    Davis,  &c,  which  make  it  one  of 

tlie  raens!  and  most  readable  boohs  of  tlie  dav. 

Mr.   Gkeeley   has  said  ot  it:   "I  shall   never  write  any 
tl.im;  else  into  which  1  shall    p. lit  so  much  of  mtixelf.  my  ex- 

peilenccs,  notions,  convictions,  and  modes  of  thought,  as 
these  l.ecoUecUons.  I  give,  with  small  reserve,  my  mental 
history." 

Price,  in  ex.  cloth,  So.aO;  in  sheep,  JJ.50  ;  In  half  morocco, 
$5,00. 

APPLICATION'S  FOP.  AflENCTP.9  nECEIVED. 

Exclusive  Territory  Given, 
Also, 

THE  GREATEST  HORSE  BOOK 

EVER   PUBLISHED. 
HIRA3I    WOODRUFF 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  of  AMERICA, 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him, 
AVltli  Reminiscences  of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

Results  of  the  author's  fortv  vears'  experience,  and  un- 
equalled skill  in  Training  and  lhivniir,  lo-ellier  with  a  store 
ot  iiueiesiim:  matler,  r-.iiciTi.iii'.'  eelebraled  horses  of  the 
American  Turf.  Einbrilcin^  also  an  Introductory  Notice  of 
the  late  Hiram  M'oodrun',  bv  Oeorse  Wilkes,  and  a  Blo- 
trnipiiii'itl  sketch  bv  the  Editor  of  tlie  Work,  Charles  J. 
Foster,  of  "  Wilkes  Spirit  of  the  Times." 

'The  book  is  a  handsome  12mo..  illustrated  with  a  splendid 


Circulars  of  eitlier  of  the  above  sent  on  application. 
J.  B.  FORD  &  CO..  P.il.lish,  is. 

1GT  Nassau-st.,  Printimr  House  Square,  New  Yoi 


Value  oi'Cresylic  C'otnpound§. 

Reliable  Testimony. 

Belton,  Bell  Co.,  Texas,  July  10th,  1S68. 
Messrs.  James  Bronx:*-  &  Co.; 
The  compounds  of  the  Cresvlic  Acid  sent  nie  some  months 

since,  have  been  tlioroupl.lv  tested  bv  myself  and  neiehnor- 
im;  flock-masters.  All  ajree  with  mvself.  that  as  a  disinfect- 
ant, and  remedy  to  cure  scab,  kill  screw-worm,  and  prevent 
its  return,  healing  old  eaiitrrenous  sores  ami  wounds,  killing 
and  drivius;  away  Hies,  tlte^e  pyepurtittou.i  are  icithout  a 
parallel,  and  should  be  within  reach  of  every  stock-raiser 

"i  lin\     ' 
liuniai 
with  the  most  salisfiietorv  result. 

r.especttully  yours,  IT.  ,T.  Ciia 

l'resident  of  Texas  Wool-l, rowers  Association. 
These  Compounds  inaiiufaetured  w  in  license  nnoer  letters 
patent  solely  hv  JAMES  IUCIIAN  A   CO.,   I'.iu  Elizabeth-sl., 
New  York.    Send  lor  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

SEIVI>  NOAV 

for  m.y  new  price  list  of  plants.  Blackberries  and  other  small 


Cheapest  Ulethod  for  Canning 
TOMATOES,  FRUITS,  Ac. 

Tlie  Americnn  Preserving  Powders  will  preserve  all  kinds 

of  Krmis,  Tomutoi-s.  Ci<ln-;  Milk,  etc.,  without  aii -ti-htinff 
tin'  jars  ui-  c.'inp,  with  or  without  su^.ir—ailniit*  of  keeping 
fruits,  i*tc.  in  lai  Lr<-  enrttien  or  st..iif  jurs,  and  using  tin  ■  ■ 


method. 

$1  w<>ith  will  preserve  nj  Iha.  of  fruit,  etc.  Full  directions 
with  i-:ic!i  p.-u-kase.     Price  50  rents  and  one  dollar. 

Tlie  50c.  n:\t.-k;-ig*.'!*  bent  hv  mail  lor  .Jc. 

Sold  hv  Druygirils  and  Grocers. 

The  sain  pic-,  of'  fruit  one  vr:ir  <<\\  preserved  hv  the  powder, 
nre  still  on  exhibition  ut  the  office  of  Agriculturist  and  lit 
good  condition. 


FAMILY 
(IDER  A\D  WISE  MILL. 


Grinds 
s  pure  wlno 
i  15.0U0  111  use. 


,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


■'HOROUGHBRED    DEVON'    CATTLE     AND 
COTSWOLD  SHEEP.         F.  M.  CH0RCHUAN, 

ludlanapolls,  Indiana. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5th  of  the  preceding-  mcnth, 

TERMS-  (cash  before  iuaortion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  A  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cuttinET),  S'iperiiue. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter  and  last  Page.— S3. r>0  rcr 
ngate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

No  qn.iclc  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter- 
prises, humbpgs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
from  any  piirfies  who  are  not  believed  to  be  able  ami  willing 
to  fulfill  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confide n<:e  in, 
and  patronize  those  who  have  adrertlsements  here  inserted. 

(Advertisements  ou  this  page,  §  .MO  per  Apate  line  of  space.) 

The     "  KarSy  Rose  "    Potato 

A  DECIDED  SUCCESS. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  THE  BEST. 

Iu  presenting  this  valuable  potato  to  the  notice  of  the 
Agricultural  Tublic  again  this  Fall,  it  gives  us  great  picas- 
are  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  every  respect  it  has  proved  a 
decided  success,  and  that  the  many  assurances  as  to  its  ex- 
cellent qualities  made  to  our  customers  during  the  past 
Spring  were  more  than  merited.  It  in  from  10  days 
to  two  works  earlier  than  the  kk  Early  Gootl- 
rlcli,"  equally  ns  productive,  greatly  its  su- 
perior in  tabic  quality,  and  produces  fewer 
small  tubers.  The  price  last  Spring  was  S3  per 
pound,  or  glSO  per  bushel. 

The  following  prices  have  been  fixed  upon  for  this  Fait, 
and  are  so  low  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 

1  Pound,   postage  pre  paid Sl.OO 

3  Pounds,       '•  •■         8i00 

1  Peck,  (15  poundfO 5.00 

1-2  Bushel,  (30  pound* 8.00 

1       '*  (GO  pounds.*) 13.00 

1  Bbl.,  2^  bush.,   (165pounds.) 40.00 

Z3T  The  rash  invariably  to  be  sont  with  the  order. 
t^~  Po3t-0mco    Orders,  Currency,   or  New  York    Drafts 
may  be  sent. 

C^~  Orders  booked  In  rotation  as  received,  and  potatoes 
will  be  shipped  as  soon  after  Sept.  1st  as  the  weather  wilt 
permit. 

B^~  No  charge  for  packing  or  delivering  at  Express 
Office. 

BT  A  full  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circu- 
lar sent  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

GEO.  W.  BEST, 
13  Broad  Street, 
TJtica,  TV.  Y. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes. 

Having  L'roini  these  by  the  acre  this  season,  on  every  va- 

')''■  /id"    W.U,'    til!''  l^1'l'l"('/,n;'hi!ll'',''j't'1'i,';''>'v','liS't',1  V-'-n'^lrU 


ir  :i  pound,  or  Hire 
iciietl  din-  tiv  fron 
■arrauled  true.     Qr, 

rer  from  frost  nrrve 
n.-Mlv  oirlv  |.,r  c :ir 
JORY\  Marblchead 


JAMES  J.  II. 


ynlant- 
Mass. 


The  Celebrated  Waiter  Grape. 

ninY  wV'T—i  V  ^  w**i  '^nerienee  with  the  present  tender 


.  toss.-d  with   the   In  ma,  and   better 
cforc  Ilarllord  I'rolnic,  and    is  there- 
narcli>\l   and   bext  variety; 


FERRIS  &  CArw\juu,'po^\dceepsie!™.''Y.' 


RITMSOX  NURSERIES. 

A  fine.  er. 
Klttatlnny 

;r*-   Pi-acli    fives  "f  the  best  market' v.u 
fe»ud  for  a  Circular. 

A.  HANCK  &  SON 
Red  Bank.  Monmouth  Co.,  N.'j. 


^<er-,  s:~j-r^r 


n 


(I.  cr 


Offer  for  sale  a  fine  stock  of  this  valuable  Potato 
Thfi  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  confirm 
sale  last  spring.  "Wi-U-ripcned  tubers  have  been  ■ 
to  nhielv  lol.l.  Special  1'rizi-s  have  he.-n  awarded 
which,  Willi  tlie  many  favorable  n-pons  received  from  unr  (' 
omniendina;  it  ns  the  earliest,  most  productive,  and  best  fla 
for  culture  hi  the  Southern  Mates,  as  new  potatoes  of  this  va: 


B.  R.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Xos.  41  PARK  ROW  and  151 
NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

(LATE    OFFICE     OF    AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,) 


c  original  stock. 

ills  variety  when  we  first  offered  it  for 
i  the  open  smuttd.  yielding  from  forty 
'w  Jersey  Sate  Aqriodturai  .Societies, 
■is  of  the  country,  anthori. 


>  lr. 


Bermuda. 


ety< 


Wc  shall  be  prepared  to  execute  orders  from  Sept.  1st  to  Dec.  1st,  at  the  following  prices : 

One  Pound,  $1.  Three  Pounds,  9%,  by  mail,  l>os<-paiil. 

One  Feck.  S3.  Half  Bushel,  SS.  One  Bushel,  $13 

One  Barrel,  $40.— CO  lbs.  to  Hie  bushel,  165  lbs.  to  the  barrel. 

Cash  to  accompany  the  order.    Price  to  the  trade  in  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 
Address,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5712,  P.  O.,  Nei 


THE   LIGHTNING   APPLE  PARER. 


The  unparalleled  success  of  the  Lightning  Apple  Paler  is  entirely  beyond  precedent. 

It  received  In  1867: 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Purls  Exposition. 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  New  England  Fair. 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Fair  or  the  American  Institute.  New  York  City. 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  and  SILVER  MEDAL  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Fair,  and 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  every  other  Slate,  County  or  Town  Fair,  wherever  exhibited  without  n  single  ex- 
ception. It  also  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  dealers  and  consumers  everywhere,  and  it  is  decidedly  the  simplest, 
quickest  and  best  working  Purer  ever  made. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Bays  of  it :  "We  like  the  Lightning  Parer  for  its  simplicity  and  good  work,  two  Important 
requisites  in  p\i'iy  machine." 

The  New  Tork  Tribune  says  :  "This  Is  a  surprisingly  new  device.  A  horizontal  motion  gives  all  the  rosuilts  attained 
by  a  circular  one,  and  the  fruit  is  pared  with  fewer  movements  than  was  supposed  possible." 

Sold  by  the  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Tool  Trade  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada:. 

SARGEXT  dt  CO.,  70  Keek  man  Street,  New  York. 

Sole    Agents. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Roots 

Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue 
Prices. 

The  subscribers  arc  expecting  early  In  September  a  largq 
assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  all  of  the  most  desira- 
ble varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus.  Xarcissus, 
Jonquils.  Crocus,  Crotcil  Imperials,  Iris.  Snowdrops, 
Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Japan  and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 
Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol- 
lows :  Collection  No.  1,  $20:  No.  S,  10  ;$  No.  3.  $.i  ;  No.  4.  ?0. 
For  contents  of  each  collection  and  other  important  Infor- 
mation respecting  the  culture  of  Bulbous  P.oots,  see  our 
Nan  Autumn  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated, which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
10  cents.    Add  ess  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row  and  131  Nassau-st..  New  York. 


Vegetable  Seed   For  Present   Sowing-. 


Cabbage.  Early  Wakefield,  Trnc  Jersey 

do.  do.  English 

do.  Winningstndt.  French  

Cauliflower,  half  early  Paris.  nktKe 

do.  carlv  dwarf  Krl'nrt.  pkU35c 

Lettuce.  Winter  Cabbage  and  Brown  Dutch. 
Spinach,  Round  and  I'ricUIy 


peroz 

per  lb. 

.$1.00 

$r;.oo 

.      75 

9.00 

.     40 

5.00 

1.53 

16.00 

M  ii..-J  : 


addr. 


*  upon  receipt  of  price. 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 11  Park  Row.  New  Tork. 


R 


BLACKBERRIES,      ROSES, 

_  -ecus.  etc.    Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
MAIILON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Fa. 


ASPBERRIES 
Grape  Vines,  V 


40,000 


for  sale,  consisting  of  1G  choice  varieties, 
list.  JOHN  GIBSON. 

Cranberry  Station,  Middlesex  Co.   K.  J. 
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DARWIN'S    NEW    WORK. 


THE    VARIATION 


J  AND  PLANTS 


UNDER    DOMESTICATION. 


CHARLES    DARWIN.    M.A.,    P.R.8.,    &c. 


WITH     A     PREFACE 


AMERICAN     EDITION 
BY     THE     AUTHOR, 


PROFESSOR    ASA    GRAY. 
I  N     T  W  0     VOL  U  M  E  S  . 

Tin  work  treats  of  tha  variations  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
Unit  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar- 
ities, results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  i>  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  army  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  ami  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead- 
ing culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

IU  importance  Lo  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents:  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats;  Docjs  and 
Cats,  Houses  and  Asses  :  Domestic  Rabbits  :  Do- 
kbstxo  Pigeons;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl.  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive  bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Cereal 
•  \i>  Cuxjnary  Plants;    Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 

i  BS,  Bi  d  Variation.  Ihheritan<  r,  Reversion 
on  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  THE  GOOD  Effects  op 
I  tiosscsro,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  CLOSE  INTER- 

uno.  Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
op  Variation,  e  p 

Published  in  two  Volume*  of  nearly 
llOO   page*. 

FINELY    lTJL.TTKTIi>VTTCr>. 
SBNT  POST-PAID  ...      .PRICB  $tvno. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
245    Broadway,    New    York  City. 


A  few  of  the  notices  by  the  Press,  of  Darwin's  Great 
Work,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication, are  here  given : 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  and  has  not  been 
content  to  expand  his  earlier  and  more  general  state- 
ments. His  recital  of  curious  facts  is  enlivened  and  illus- 
trated throughout  by  thought;  his  principles  and  argu- 
ments everywhere  rest  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led  up  in  thought,  within  sight 
and  hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  workshop  of  Nature. 
Glimpses  arc  given  of  wonderful  prospects,  passing  sug- 
gestions of  thoughts  almost  too  bold  for  expression,  or 
profound  analogies  are  embodied  in  illustrations  which 
might  be  expanded  into  theories. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  fart?.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room  is  lost  by  the  theories. 
They  serve  as  a  system  for  arranging  the  facts,  of  which 
the  book  seems  to  contain  more  than  could  possibly  be 
compressed  into  the  same  space,  if  it  contained  nothing 
else. 

Messrs.  Judd  .t  Co.  have  done  justice  to  the  work,  and 
credit  to  themselves,  by  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
this  reprint.  It  is  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  English 
edition,  and  more  convenient  lo  handle  than  that,  which 
costs  twice  as  much.  [New  York  Evening  Post. 


While  eminently  valuable  as  contributions  to 
these  volumes  will  be  founds  source  of  much  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  Mr.  Darwin  has  de- 
scribed fully  all  the  chief  races,  their  history,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  differences,  and  the  probable  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have  also  the  fullest 
discussion  and  information  regarding  domestic  dogs  and 
cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

[Scottish  American  Journal. 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  laid  the  public  under 
obligation  by  their  prompt  and  handsome  reprint  of  Dar- 
win's last  work.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems 
involved,  there  can  bo  no  two  opiuions  of  the  value  of 
these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tions concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  be  found. 
We  can  testify  also  that  the  work  is  a  fascinating  one  for 
jtcmsa.\.— [Congregation  alist  <!•  Recorder^  (Boston). 

The  publishers  have  don?  a  great  service  to  science  in 
reproducing  this  most  recent  work  of  Darwin's  in  a 
handsome  and,  for  so  elaborate  a  work,  a  cheap  form. 

He  (Darwin)  goes  where  his  facts  lead  him,  and  of  these 
he  has  an  immense,  but  intelligibly  arranged  number; 
and  has  thus  given  to  the  breeder  of  animals,  or  the  prop- 
agator of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  treatise 
of  great  practical  value,  explaining  all  the  laws  of  varia- 
tion and  selection  that  have  thus  far  been  definitely  fixed. 
[X<:  work  Advertiser. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention, 
and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether 
engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  general.— [Forney's  (Phila.)  Weekly  Press. 

The  book  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
facts,  methodically  arranged,  concerning  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this 
alone,  it  is  of  the  highest  value.— (St.  Louis)  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Prof.  Darwin's  peculiar 
theories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  works  form  a 
large  and  important  addition  to  human  knowledge.  In 
the  present  volumes  his  theory  is  connected  with  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  have 
great  practical  value  apart  from  the  hypothesis  they  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain. — [Boston  Transcript. 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practi- 
cal agriculturist,  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
immense  collection  of  fact.-  which  it  presents  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer,  are  of  singular 
interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in 
its  present  form,  the  original  expounder. 

Mr.  Darwin's  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
candor.  He  is  an  sxsmple'of  the  humility  which  belongs 
to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition  of  high  intel- 
lectual attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written 
in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sincer- 
ity, free  from  abstruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements, 
it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
do  i  ■•■-  than  t-j  the  scientific  student. 

[New  York  Tribune. 


■  NEW    AND    BEACTIFUL    WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


JOSIAH     HOOPES,    Westchester,    Pa. 

Including      Propagation,     Cultivation, 

Description    of     Varieties     and     their 

Adaptability    to    Different     Situations. 

Notices  by  xnn   tress: 

A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 

the  Conifers?,   or  cone-bearing  plants,  is    The  Book  of 

Evergreens.    Mr.  Hoopcs  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 

and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 

and    hia    worls,  wliioh    io    copiously   illucttalt-il,     uiwt    at 

once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it, 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springf'-fd  Ii< publican.        •? 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti- 
culturist, records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopcs  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  on  his 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto- 
gether the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori- 
ty on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Boston  Transcript. 

It.  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Conifenue,  or  cone-bear- 
ing plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congrcgationolht  ci:  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  ■mil 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser- 
vation and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  or  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book.— [Libt  red  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed.— [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur- 
sued a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant,  structure,  and  i 
systems  of  classification,— in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
tfic  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  cows  and  beveled  edge-,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations.— [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp.,  lSmo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  -         -         PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A,  CO., 
245  Broadway,    New    York. 
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A     NEAV    WORK. 

THE 


TRANSLATED    FHOil    THE    FRENCH    OF 

CHARLES    BU    HAYS, 

Author  cf  tlic  "Dictionary  of  the  Pure  R:ice  ;"  "Trotters;" 
"  The  Horse  Bleeder's  Guide  ;"  ■  tc. 

FI5ELV      ILLUSTRATED, 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION,  REARING.  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF    THE    PERCHERON     HORSE. 

PART     FIRST. 

GREATNESS      AND       DECLINE     OF     THE     PER- 

CHERONS. 
GLANCE    AT    PERCHE. 

SKETCH    OF    THE    PERCHERON    RACE. 
ORIGIN     OF    THE    PERCHERON. 
MODIFICATIONS    OF     THE     PERCHERON     RACE. 
HIS    FIRST    MODIFICATION     DUE    TO    CONTACT 

WITH    THE     BRITTANY    RACE. 
CONDITIONS    UNDER    WHICH    THEY    ARE    BRED. 

CAUSES    OF    THE    DEGENERACY    OF    THE    PER- 
CHERON   HORSE. 
BTA-PTTW3     EOnST     OF     THIS     DEGENERATION. 

PART    SECOND. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  REGENERATING  THE 
PERCHERON     HORSE. 

REGENERATION    OF    THE    PERCHERON    BREED. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  BREED  THROUGH 
ITSELF     OR     BY     SELECTION. 

CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT  THE  GRAY  COAT  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
TO     BE     INFLEXIBLY     MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE  PURE.  AND  WITHOUT  INTERMIX 
TORE  THE  THREE  TY'PES  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERON  RACE— THE  LIGnT  nORSE,  THE 
DRA!   ["-HORSE,  THE    INTERMEDIATE  HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  BY  MEANS 
OF    FOREIGN     CROSSINGS. 

THE    ARAB    CROSS. 

THE     ENGLISH     CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  STUD- 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION. 

PART    THIRD. 

INFORMATION  TO  STRANGERS  WISHING  TO 
BUY     PERCHERON     HORSES. 

FOOD    AND    BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
BREEDING    DISTRICTS. 

SPEED  AND  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

TESTS  OF    SPEED    OF    THE    PERCHERON   HORSE. 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 


SENT  roST-PAID, 


PRICE,  $1.00. 


ORANCE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


Saponaceous  Compounds, 


Disinfectant,   Insect    Destroyer,    Pre- 
ventive of  Fungus,  etc. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  lor  va- 
rious purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy- 
ing insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  he  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  us  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  Boaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
bining this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
iu  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc- 
cessful, they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  wc  believe,  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Coinplctc  Disinfectants*— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 

will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu- 
ally prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

3*1.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  Op  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repela 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

So  far  as  tried,  it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  ibis  purpose,  and  reports,  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curculio.  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  wc  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  conlldeut  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 

un  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper- 
imenters will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials, 

41  h.  Cleaning;  Sore*:,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
I  Iresylic  Soap  is.  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 


IlECOJIMRXDATIOXS    of 
Cresylic    Compounds,  tlic  folio-wing  arc 
selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Footts  House  of  Industry.  155  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  13, 1SG7. 
MESSRS.  BrcHAN"  &  Co.—  Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  osed  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years, and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  ini'evted 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop- 
ing then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house- 
keepers in  cities.  S.  B.  HALL1DAY,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  1867. 
M.  C.  Edey,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchan  &  Co's, 
Cresylic  Soaps,  etc.— Dear  Sir— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court 
House,  and  iu  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing, 
cells,  etc. ;   and  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  its  cleansing, 


disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  reeommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER,  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARK,-  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOURH1ES,       )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Corpus  Christi.  Texas,  March  15, 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.— Gentlemen:  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  Its  effects.  I  have  dipped  3,150  head 
witli  nine  months'  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su- 
perior to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  speeles  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 
F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of  Die  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

"The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid"  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi- 
nary Purposes." 


Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex- 
tended introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office,  No.  41  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 


.">  V>  Canisters 
50  "   Kegs 


2.25 

..1  u.0f) 


Bbls 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  lorn  to  10  Sheep. 
if  they  are  very  large  ami  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  takes 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re- 
pelling insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  i  ib.  Canisters, @50cts.; in  8  lb.  Canisters,  @  $1.00;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.    See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  Ac.  In 
solution  for  killing.  Insects,  &<■..  on  -luck.  Iu  3  lb  Canisters,  $1 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  ta' lets  for  con- 
venient use  in  washing  Horses.  Dogs,  Pigs.  Are.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  8  do  <n  tablets, 
$3.00;  in  boxes  of  lib  bars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  comni-n  uses 
in  the  House  and  Laundry;  21  B)  boxes,  13 cts.  per  lb;  60  lb 
boxes,  12}*  cts.  per  lb. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Lath,  etc. ,  GO  lb  boxes,  14  cts.  per  lb. 
24  it.  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  6  lbs.  each, 
packed  in  a  case,   15  cts.   per  lb.     Address  orders  to 

ORANCE    JUDD    &    CO., 
41   Park  Row,  New  York. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR    HEALTH. 

By  GEO.   E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central   Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

How  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  Make  Drains. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 

What  Draining  Costs 

Will  It  Pay? 

How  to  Make  Tiles. 

Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. 

A  Book  that  oasht  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE.   M  SO 

MYSTERIES  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 

BY  M.  QUINBY. 
BREEDiNC.  QUEENS. 

HIVES.  DISEASES. 

PASTURACE.  ANCER  OF  BEES. 

THE  APIARY.  ENEMIES. 

ROBBING.  WAX. 

FEEDING.  COLONIES. 

MOTH  WORM.  WINTERINC. 

SWARMING. 

SENT  POST-PAID,        -        -        -  PRICE,  $1.50, 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  besent,  post- 
paid, on  receiptof  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

THE  NEW  BOOK  0\  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOIIN  A.  WARDER. 

HISTORY. 
PROPAGATION. 
BUDS,    CUTTINCS. 
SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;    PLANTINC. 
CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 
RIPENINC  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION 
CATALOCUE  AND  INDEX. 
The  latest  and  best  book  oil  Apples. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ...       -       PRICE.  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Crowing  from  Seed. 
Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 
Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 
How  to  Make  Layers. 
Grafting  the  Crape. 
Hybridizing,  Crossing. 
Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 
Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &  Discarded  Varieties. 
New   Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ...        -        PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS'     DOMESTIC     POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 
This  valuable    little  work  contains    articles   on    the 
following,  and  other     subjects  relating    to    Farm-yard 
Poultry  :  — 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 
Feeding  of  Poultry. 
Breeding  of  Chickens. 
Management. 
Fattening  Poultry. 
Diseases  of  Fowls. 
Preferable  Breeds. 
Feeding  of  Ducks. 
Poultry  for  Exhibition. 
sent  POST-PAID,    -    -    PRICE,  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT    AND    ITS    USES. 

By  PROP.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 
The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 
WHAT    IS    PEAT? 
ITS    FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT    KINDS. 
CHEMICAL    CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL    CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION    FOR 
AGRICULTURAL    USE. 
PEAT    AS    FUEL. 

ITS    VALUE. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  fil.25. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.    FULLER. 
It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF     CHERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN   CHERRIES. 
This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $1.50. 


GARDENING  FOR    PROFIT 

In   the   Market    and    Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 
Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.    Read  the  Tallk 
OF  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Manures  and  Implements. 

Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 

When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 

Transplanting;    Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 
Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE    GRAPE   VINE. 

By    PROF.    FREDERICK   MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNINC. 

TRAINING. 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  "  Hordeola,"  and  ac- 
companied with  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       -       -       .  PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPELAND'S    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A     COMPENDIUM     OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 
Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  re  IRELAND. 
It  contains  92fi  large  Octavo  Pages  and  550  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions.  Hint-,  StiL'irestions  and  De- 
tails of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

CRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  In 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       TRICE,  $S  00. 


DOWNING'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 
The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  an 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Impro'  e 
mentof  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINT11  BOP  S  UIGENT.  Svo, 
pp.  684 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 
The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Dowuing'g  Death  —  Directions  for  mak- 
ing a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
nethe — History  of  Wellesly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  i  ti 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE, 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants, 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D, 

Revised,  with  additions. 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THTJEBER. 

An  enumeration   and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 

Weed-,  which  merit  the  notice,  or    require  the    attention 

of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
Remarks  on  Weeds. 
Structural  Botany. 
Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 
Botanical  Classification. 
Botanical  Terms.  .j, 

Authors'  Names. 
Botanical  Names. 
English  and  Foreign  Names. 
Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 
SENT  POST-PAID,         ....       PRICE,  $1.75. 


The      Miniature      Fruit      Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  i-  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 

and  like  all  ilie  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 

the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 

growing. 

CONTENTS. 

DWARF    APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLUMS. 

CURRANTS. 

FIGS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL    CARDENS. 

CITY    YARDS. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...        -  PRICE.  1.00, 


NEW    BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECE. 

We  have  no  wot*  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novi 
in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  informati 

in  a  style  so  free  fi i  technicalities.    The  following  a 

some  of  the  subjects  treated  : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Cardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE.  SI.' 
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Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry. 

severe  winters  in  tlic  most 

uphatically  pronounce  this 

nni  productiveness  to  any  black  raspberry 

r.l.     \Yc  speak  Iroiii  nearly  twenty  years  of 
■nee  in  small  fruit  culture. 
saw  il  on  our  grounds  this  season,  nn<I  snvs 
'much  the  largest  of  any  black  cap  i  have 


prodn 


1.1 . 


spb< 


•■The    largest    and     ... 

we  have  ever  seen,  and  of  superior  flavor."  Wil- 
cox, of  the.  Rural  New-Yorker,  says  on  our  "rounds: 
"I  never  saw  anything   equal  to    it    in    the   raspberry 

line."  The  Rural  '  New-  Yorker,  of  Ans.  8,  says:  "The 
canes  are  of  a  stockier  and  more  erect  "north,  than  those  of 
the  in  .ninth-  or  Miami  ;  and  the  culm  -.1  ll.e  loliau'e  a  shade 
darker,     ll.e  Unit  stalks  are   lone,  and   the    linn    is  chiefly 


The  her. 

cceptable  to  the 

and    il 

-   prolific 
lahle  ac- 

:    a  val 

"It    ( 

ould  not 

■  i'ly  01'  Nr 

'ki't  brrry 


n;iK 


tic,  send    for    our    "  Circular   of    ttt 
plants,  $:,   per  doz.;  $15  per  100, 

Gold  n  Cap.— We  claim  to  have  the  largest,  most  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  yellow  raspberry  grown.    All  of  the 

\  i-iiiu'-  u>  'mi'  grounds  lli'1  pi"M'iii  yi.-ii-mi  iirui'inunce  tiir in 
MipLM'ior  to  any  "  Golden  Cap"  thev  ever  saw.  ?1  pur  du/.  ; 
$3  per  100. 

Seneca  Blaclc  Cap.— Entirely  distinct.  Flavor  nn- 
anrpas^cd.  Its  rich,  i-priu'lnlv  tart  makes  il  v<-iv  fine  for  tarts, 
puddings,  caniliii'l.  fir.  ^  F.Mrniifdy  blc,  and  fully  as  pn>lili<- 


100, 


ml  l:ir_'r  as  the  Doolittlc,  :0  el  -.  eauh  ;  >".'  \n-v  doz. ;  £10  per 
Davi 


i  TlioriUoss,— Has  i>rn/\  ■'  with  us  all  that 
lias  ficen  i-liiinifil   !>>r   it.      lln:   turtirst  ut   all.     '.'0  Cts.   mdi  ; 

<!  per  doz.;  §10  per  100. 

Oliio  Everbearing  and  Catawi^sa.- Both  very 
desirable  on  account  of  yielding  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  in  the 

tali— at  a  time  when    no  other  small    Irmls    are   to   be    had. 
$1  per  di 


fall.     ">0  els.  uaeh  ;  $". 
per  doz.;  -  Philadelphia.— 20  cts.  each.  $l 

doz,    I  taxlte.         .   -  $3  per  doz.     EUisflalc— 

Mii.'-ri-i  i"  I''i!]''.H  i;.''  ii  i  i-iii'ii'-s  of  fruit.  30  cts  each  ; 
*■;  i  i  •  :••/..  Franconia,  Brinkle's  Orange,  Kirt- 
land.  Purple  Cane,  Doolittlc,  and  Miami,  (1  per 

doz. ;  $4  per  100. 


£10 1 


■  inn. 


etc.    $2 


Peak's  Emperor.— Originated  by  E.  Peak,  of  South 
I'.ciid.  Ind.  Very  lar-u  size,  simile  spi-einifiis  often  im-a- 
sarin-  ii ',  inclirs  in  cirrnmlrrunru.     IM.-nit    ijuit-  -imilar  to 

Frail  equalinfl  ivo  .  bnl  I  ir  Buperioi  in  pro  I i 


Romcyn'B  Set  tiling*— Originally  obtained  by  us  from 
Joseph  Foster,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  A  seedling  of  Tnomi.li.> 
du  (land,  lull  mon'  piohlir,  ;md  of  hi-hi-r  rlavor.  Hi^hlv 
iueoinniuiided  bv  t  lias.  IJowninu  ;iml  oihrrs.  ■*-  per  do/  ■ 
$10  per  100. 

Napoleon  III.— Plants  originally  obtained  from  Ed- 
ward    Kvans  ,y  c,..     :-■;,„,     ■ 

Charles   Downing.— Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 

valuable  sorts  urown.    -  .  \>rv  do/. 
Dr.  Nicaisc— Fruit  tn<>rnv">shj  lai^e.    $2  pur  doz.;  ?I0 


l  lon^  time.     $1  per  <\0A. ;  *,i  prr  in". 


;  $.")  per  100. 
'<;<:  solid,  and 

noticed  N.  Y. 


11m:.  The  following  at  -Jiiei.s.  jut  do/. ;  %.\  pur  100:  Jenny  Lind, 
iMwnur's  Prolific,  French,  Early  Washington,  Ida.  Meiealf, 
New  Jersev  Scarlet,  Wilson's  Albativ,  Hooker,  Fillmore, 
Shaker,  KiiVsell.  But.'aIo,  (jreen  Prolific,  Agriculturist,  and 
Triomphc  de  Grand. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

New  Roclielle,  or  Law  ton,  and' Dorchester, 
SI  per  doz. 

Crystal  White/and  Kittatinny,  $2  per  doz. ;  £10 
per     100. 

Early  Wilson  and  Missouri  Mammoth.  *-  per 
do/.;$.>u   per  100. 

Houghton    Seedling    Gooseberry,  $1   per  doz.; 


'inn. 


CURRANTS. 
Red  Dutch,  $1  per  doz. ;  $4  per  100.    White  Grape, 
Cherry,  and  La  Yeisaillaise,  $'l per  doz. 
GRAPES. 

Clinton,  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Concord,  15 cts. each  ;  sd.™ 
per  doz. ;  Hartford,  Crevclimr,  Diana,  Delaware,  bma.  I>ra- 
idia.    Adii'ondac,    Ives'    Seedling,    Norton's   Virginia,  :;a  els. 


-..ii  .'.ui  ]>■  ii  n  front  it  just  what  to  do,  and  how  to  -ut  the 
surest  mot  l'f-t  crnns.  Price  10  ets.  Wholes  alt:  List,  and 
"List  of  M:v.  ^■■i:t-."  aW>,  -Terms  to  Agbnts  and 
Dealers,*1  senl  on  application. 

PI  east-  p-  ■-!  i i'  [■■  :■  i  -,  and  rri/tcmbi-r.  ii  anv  party 

otters  anv  of  ab..v  at  ie-s  jates,  we  u  ill  si/Uf»r  th>>  mini: 
Plants  sent  out  at  the  proper  lime,  and  orders  tilled  in  rota- 


Charge  at  express  oltice.     Add 


Pl'PvDV  A:  JOHNSTON,  Pi 


vent  m-oiind  from'- hua  un-."     A  plot  ol   one  jirre  -n  straw- 
liurrie..  M't,  last  ol  Out.  and  first  ot  Nov.  la-i.  \  lulded  tnis  sua- 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL   TREES 
FOR  FALL  OF   1 868. 


tOCk,   uiidn 

Standard  and   Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines,   new  and  old   sorts,  Btrong  open  ground 

plants. 
Currants,    Rasphcrrics,    Blackberries,    and    all 

the  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Roses  and  Flowering  Plants  of  every  description. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  otheis  porcha-icr  largely,  will 
be  dealt  Villi  liberally,  ami  all  -i ■  h-j  -.  ■houev.-r  small,  will 
rreri\e    prompt    and    eai.-tul    att--         .  ,  -     ,:.l  <  ■;  r.-ied 

n  ill  do  well  to  consult  the  follow  lug    CatnlQfi  m  a,  wliicli  are 
just  i-sued,  and  will  be  ->■       ■  ■  ■  -       ;        '  i  ■  v<  ■  ■-  :pt  uf  lu  cts. 


each,  for  Nos.  1  i 

TVSo.  1,  Desci 
No.  J,  Descrii.ti\  u 
1  roes,  &C.    No.  3, 

Wh'.de^alu  t'atalu 


lalo-ne  of  Fruits. 

lie  <>|    (  Ji'ieiiiiental 

.se  Plants.     No.  J, 


PERRY'S     GRAPE-VINES 


n^pERfivs:^PA' 


HAH27,?Yir-vl86G 


H 


UMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

GRAPE  VINM8. 

A  l:u_'e  stock  of  Delaware,  Ives'  Seedling,  Concord,  liart- 
l'orci.  I'.na.  ,Vr..  &c,  1  anil  2  years  ol'l.  at   low  prices. 
DWAKI'  l'KAKS.  2  ami  :'.  v.-ars  ol.l.  very  Bne. 
DWAKF    M'I'I  IS.  ■;  year-  ol  :,  very  line. 
STRAWBERK1  Bnd  RASPBERR1    PLANTS,  CTJBRANT 

r-rsni:-  a-,,    i.  .,.-.■.■.  .11.  -,-t....i  ..i  Mini'  ns  i  u:\ament- 

AL    Till  .!•>.   lil;l.  i:\-II..  I  ~l.    I'i    Wis.    Kll-I.s,    111  i.r.s, 


TlK 


IVES  SEEDLIK6  VISES  : 

ape  lor  tin*  million,  with  most  of  tlie  other  leading 


■tie\  inelinlili-Mr.  I.oniworth's  best  seedlin 
l.y  and  heiin;  tested  in  connect. ..a  wiih   Hr.  .1.    A    Warder. 
My  stock  is  very  lftr^t    i    I       p     or  to  outdoor  growth  of  1 

and  li  year  old  Vine-.  Planters  and  dealers  Mould  do  well 
to  call  and  examine  my  stork  ,.i  c...  re.p.-n.l  \:.-\\.n- 
. nit.  .1  and  sai  L.tii-  ion  guaranteed  :-.  ud  !.•:■  t'.  -  history  of 
the  lyes,  ami   puce  n  i  JAS.  F.  M  M;  I  r.. 

15ox  118,   Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

Nesbitt's  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 

Nurserymen  andothers  desiring  an  unusually  fine  stock 


\VM.  L.  NESBITT,  LewlSDUrg,  IVnn. 

RAPE   VINES.  —  Genuine  Clarke.  Jtaspberries, 

Kittatinny,  WiNon's  Early  and  Missouri  Mainmoth  Black- 
berries  at  tote  r>rices, 
Send  for  Price  List  to 

.1    w   CONE.  Vineland,  N   J 


Blooming-ton   Xursery. 

17th  Year;  400  Acres;   10  Green-houses. 

For  the  Fall  Trade  we  offer  much  the  largest  and  fullest 
assortment  ever  ..tiered  West. 
Apple,  Pear.   Chirr'/.— Standard  and  Dwarf. 
/'.-,„■/,  ,uiil  I'I  ii  m.  -immense  stock. 
drupe   Yin,  s.—  Over  30  acres,  1  to  3  years,  of  neatly  all  the 


Trees  of  all  sizes.—  Osm/e  lirunne 
id  other  Fruit  Tret  Stocks.  Year- 
Apple,  Pear,   Plum,   Cherry,  die 

ed  cheap  transportation  to  distant 

a-s..rtment  we  know  of— nearly 

;l„  Bulbs,  for  Fall  planting.    Send 

-.  Wholesale.  I'esci  iptive.  ami  Plant 

i -'.  K.  PHCENIX, 
lington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  111. 


"  Cherry  Lawn  Farm." 


A-naraeits,  and   Seed   Potatoes,  are  now 

I'nli.s    wisloee     //;,,.    \!ei,, ii,    pi, nits,     frur  t.J  /.../ii.',  ;ual   at 
re  i-'.p  ilde  piiei.  -,  address 

D.  11.  BROWX,  New  Brunswick,  X.  J. 

BRONSON,   GRAVES,  SELOVER  &  CO. 

Watiiiii^ion  SSrc«t  Nurseries, 
Genera,  N.  V. 

Oder  for  the  present  fall  a  laige  and  well  grown   slock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


Native  sum!  Foreign  drape  Viiies, 

Very  healthy  and  strong. 

Hedge  Plants,  Cherry  Seedlings 

aud  a  full  supply  of  General  Nursery  Articles. 

We  invite  correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of 

Price  Ijists  send  on  application. 
XS^OLF    CREEK    NURSERY.— (10,000    Cherry, 


Genesee  Valley  Nurseries 

ROCHESTER,  K.  Y. 

FALL  OF  186B. 

FROST  &  <  ii.  offer  for  sale  this  Fall  a  very   fine   stock   ol 

Dwarf  Apples, 

Extra  sized  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 

Cherries  and  Plums, 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  S.M  \LI.  1'nvrrs,  Grape  VINES, 

li\  i  c.kkkns,  Djsciduocs  Or>'AMKNTAL  TaKl.s  ANl.Snr.n:., 

Hoses,  Heebacrotjs,  Green-House  a:;d  Bedding  Plants. 

Send  25  cents  in,-  descriptive  catalogues  Xos.  t,   ', 
Wholesale  catalogues  for  Nurserymen,  T,<  alers,  etc.,  mailed 
on  application.  Addn 

FROST  &  i  0.,  Booheater,  X.  V. 

iricksbur";  Nursery,  Hricksluirg-.  N.  J. — A  gi  n- 

.rliiM  n!  .  r'.\ai-,.  .i    St.»  I:  :  .r  - ■■>.     Semi    tor 

Catalogne.  CALKINS  &  BUOOKS. 

New  and  Valuable  Strawberries. 


ol  this  wonderiul 


I. lie  this  \  ear.  ."."..'.  doz..  S3  lull. 
Iltcn  axn    White  At  i-im  .  ■  we.  i,  si J:,  100.-Tlu 

y.Oielies.  1  do.-,  c.aeh,  ?7. 

'flic  lolh.tt  iter  ii.iv  unpolled  ill  IMo.  fruited  II, is  season 
l'.oTI.K  HEIIIII'..)'.     inches  in  rill  'HI.  i  terei.ee.    v,  el     Ii-  ■>  o 

producth f,  very  sy-eel.  Si  each,  s'.i  doz. 


II' 


Exposition 


very  lai'CCP  nn«l  iiin'|;  ."0c,  r;u-)i.  $:>  ,]u/, 
Tivv.  a    r.-iiKtrkahlc  tn/i-rv;   ?.:<:..    tcli,  Z"  do 
.  u:if  pl:oit   ■ 


WM.  S.  CAJiPENTKi:,  13o  licixde-slrcct.  New  York. 
IPRAPE  ^'ES,  STRAWBERRIES,   RASPBER- 

^W  IUKS.  Ill  A<'K!*.J-.[;i;lKS.  ,Vo..in  ffn:it  varit-ty.     W-  ::r- 

iu-c|i;iii-ii  in  L'tiw  inis'irji'i. ■■" ••  i/tducements  to  casii  1  mm  ■■!■.-, 

:it    \vliolr-;i|i     or    1'i'tail.      <  i  irfcsnondcni'r    solicited.       Price 

Li.-i>  nvr,    c.  K.  &  .1.  S.  FRITTS,  Blwood,  N.  J. 

C^APE^  INES. 

A  lii  c  stock  of  Cc Old  and  narti..r.l  Po.lifi ■■■■_:    >■  yines, 

two  vi  al  ■  old mm  d  :  ml    traiisnl  I  l-ge 

e  v.  nni  v  ill ■     into  immediate   heariini.     Tocloscthem 

run  I  shall  put  them  at   tn.  r    .n1-      Also  n 

■k  0  1   I"'-   '.".I  "!'.'■'     V:.:  "      ' 

i  li  ^SSETT, 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

(rcraiit  vs.  Seymour. 

Sd  every  man  Avho  eypeels  to  \..te   for  Grant    to  send 
for    CHAS.   COLLINS'   Small    Fruit    Catalogue,  advertised 

OC    nee'    S4S 


1808.] 

l     GRA^lT  CHA1VCE 

For. 

FRUIT    GROWERS. 

i;:".;'uiv;"i'Rv.,»v,,,1w ,  t!l,.„.Toti,.-  ,,ui.i.c 

At    Rates   thai    Cannot    be    Beaten. 

All  other  dealer-  I!'-  f>:i  "    -"''•  ':"  i';"1"-  ''''!!',',"  in'.' 
double.  :i>nl  we  1."    1  Hi'  -i-  i        -  •-.'       '  "^    ■  ,„.,.„.„;, 

Bend  In  J  out  orde  -  m  leinti     >.  au      ■  i      •  ^ 

" ■iniiiiv.    n.(.  ■-    .!■  / ';;;  "n'n,i'i;v  '    - 

V        I     ,-'.,  '        T ',    ,         ',  I,  .    Uirr.    "I ■I'.H.    1>.    "II     delivery 

'""-'i     ■  |N'       ~    \    ln' .,,  .IM.i  n.jinorucauboobtolned 

„    „',.,",',;,'■  li-m.,.     Address 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

Nursery  Agents,  Dover,  Del., 

or  Box  3,787,   BT.  V.  City. 

v  s     |/un,  ,.,  ||,  I).  Buchanan.  11     A.  I'l'i'i'l,  umlOtlieiB. 

PRICE  LI!ST. 
BLACKBERRIES. 

Wilson   Early {10  per  100 *jS  per  1,000 

Kutaiiniiy 10  ™     ,. 

Missouri  Mammotb 10  •"'     „ 

Dorchester 5        t      =u     „       „ 

Lawton. -■--    °  *J 

RASPBERRIES. 
Clarke ?13  per  100 tljg  per  1.000 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 
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12 

15 

,,, h  '  luster 15 

Davison's  Thornless. ...  10 
Dooliltlc  Black  Cain..  5 
Miami  "  '•   ..    0 

Standard  Pear*,  best 
6  feet  high.  ?«>  per  100.    D- 


6  feet  high,  K'XI  per   H"i.    unun    rf<«s.    .  ..c...  - 

A-  nil  \ll  plants  guaranteed  true  M  „.„„■.  and  ot  supe- 
rb i' uu'.litv      Vo  charge  lor  packing  berry  plants. 

,!u,  l'..ll  Illusi rated  Catalogue  now  ready.  Send  stamp 
fur  specimen  copy. __ 

THE   CLARKE   RASPBERRY, 

itands  anion'  Raspberries  of  all  others  as  the  Bartlett 

lS£',«l-'u,  fa. illicit  Poulob.gisls  and  Anci- 
ents acknowledge   ,1  by  aocd-.inu .to  con, bine     n. ,'     ev 

rellencies  tti  ol  a. IV  ol  icr  Itaspherry.  1  lie  c  lai  lo  ol  Igl- 
,,.,      ;Yth      vicu,,,c,:,ial  is  a  spccialt  V  wil  1,  111",     My  plants 

a,',*. „'., pa'-ated  iron,  a  plant  ol.lai 1  lion,  the  onyalai  stock 

Blew  years  since,  and  are  warranted  genuine. 

I     ,]„..  dis 1  ol  the  I  irgest  stock  in  existence  11."  past 

se.s.n  t"n  \ir--rvinen  and  Healers,  in  ever;  instance  to 
ia'.'.r  satisfaction,  purchasers  will  find  it  to  then  advan  ago 
to  correspond  Willi  me.  as  I  have  the  largest  sloe,.,  ulil'h 
will  beVold  low.     LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

2,000,000  First  Class  Apple  Stocks. 

1   offer  for  sale  the  coming  fall,  the  bent    Apple  stocks 

,,wni>.    America.     These  stocks  are    1  -.use.    on   ,1, -e„ Ij 

.1     ,„.„.     JV,«,v    v,.,7.       Arc    ,,".-     .Illy  ""111.       .      o    1;> 

,nel„.    high.      Will   he  sold   cheap.      Send    lor    Price  tllC.ul.ll. 


The  Michigan  Seedling 

The   result  of   lifleen    years  .-',].. ■; 

Hon,  see  Sept.  No.  American  Agric 

H.I  This  new  strawberry  more  Ih.oi 
,.,.  as  the  he I  standard  varn-ti  In 
week  to  ten  days  later,  keep,  hi 
Unci  Irnit.  Averaee  product  1  quar 
lie..  .June  -Mill.  Hills  held  until  July 
a  hills,  sound  heiai.-s!  '1  Wice  as  pi' 
j,l     or  .lilcnada,  wi  ill  Same  Culture  I 

"Very  g I.  rci     ' 

and  productiveness  will 


Strawberry. 

Bntine  '  For  tlescrip- 
,      ,fasl  year.   iN'u.i, 

.i-vtiii-  ,i  s  hist  prone 
aice.-e  l  the  W  ilson—  a 

in  ire  even  size,  and 
lull  hills.  First  pick- 
Ih.  vieldcd  :'.  .plaits  to 
uctive  as  Agricult.lt'- 


.    Its  col- 
aiie'  it  a 'good  market  sort."— 


sry  productive. 


=s.    Per  dozen,  fa.llll;   per  lfl.l  S-'r.-Oil. 


B.  HATHAWAY.  Little  Pr 


ale.  'Mich. 


1LARKE  DAVISON'S  TlItjRN'LESS,  SENECA 
J  m.ek  or  Ellisdalc  Raspberry,  Wilson's  l-.arly.or  Mis- 
urt ^amnloVhlliii'ki.ci'i'l.anl   Whit.oek;.  Horticultural 

c.o, ho  one  veil    si  alt.      A.  b.  1'  l   I.I.I'.!..    I.'iltoi. 
(re's  '  I"  L.    Will  I  LUCK. 

Atuiresa    p  Q  ^  (,  ?  ,,_  ,,,,  |;,,,:l.hv;,y,  Nuw-  Y0,k. 


The  Slahoiiins  Xurseries. 


150.000  Dutch  Bulbs,  250,000 
Extra  Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  Cher- 
ry and  Plum  Stocks.— New  Straw- 
berries, Blackberries,  Currants, 
&c.,  Choice  New  Green-House  and 
Window  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
by  mail,  pre-paid.— Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail.—Seeds  sent  on  Commission.— 
Fresh  Pear  Seeds.— Fruit  and  Or- 
namental Trees.  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry, the  most  productive  sort 
for  low  or  high  land,  $5  00  per 
1,000,  with  directions  for  culture. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Small 

-,-ci-s    soii-nlis    and  Vines.    Herbaceous 
I  .:■  i-  .11  Sal".    The  salable  slock  of 
.,    I-.    .,    ,,    n,el    .'.",.111111    Crape  Vines,  at 
-dir.ci   In- Atlantic  &  Crcat  Western. 
\  ......    .,  .  hie;.-.'".   P..   U.    Address  tor 

s  .I.MANN1NC,  Vounicstown,  O. 


STEPHEN    IIOYT   &  SOIVS, 

New    Canaan,  tolili., 

OflertOtbe  T'l'ade  lor  Hi  ■  '.,11  of  l-cs,  al.r-.'"   liiir-'  rv  stock 
c.ii-i-llici   in    part"     Ai.p'e    ..'.1    P"ie'|    "'">'-.:     >  an     hni''"; 

i,,,i  icn   Dwarf    Pcacli      I    irKe,    Mill  tie  pn  a,    i  nncKie  i 
"  City,    and  Dpol    I  e  B  ickj   ip   I...  ; rries 

,     -I  on no,  I    i.vl. 


aeni  i"  mail  or  Ex- 


Strawberry  Plants. 

SIC '  "'    :"-'    ''hal'les    I 

i iie'i  varieties. 

t,  ftddx 


Seymour  vs.  Crrant. 

Wanted  every  man  who  expects  to  vote  for  See. 

„■  .'HAS.  COLLINS'  small    I.  an.    I 
tlsed  on  this  pag 


taMALL    FRUITS    IN   VARIETY.— Those   who 

W    have  an  idea  of  planting'  Small  Fruits  should  send  lor 
one  of  my  new  Small  I-'ruil   Catalogues,  containing   d.-scai 

|,„ ,-    prices,   AC.,  of    the     liewe-t.     hest.    aild     lll-sl     p. ahh-' 

vaiietics  ..f  Strawberries,   Ha-pUeri'ics,  Blackberries,   Cm- 
rants,  Grapes,  ^P^gg^cQTjJSS,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 

p.  W.  WENDEL,  Erfurt,  (Prussia,) 

Seed  Establishment  and  Nursery,  (established  lSWi ofl'.-i-s 

tbl-ou  -I.   his  Sole   Aucnl    III  the   I    tilled   States,  Ml'.  l'KEDKlUCk. 

II.  st'UKOEDEu,  ol'Kew  York,  at  lowest  rates. 

Flower,  Tree,  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Send  for  Trade  Catalogue  to        "FT!.  R.  SL'HR'JEDEB, 

All  orders  will  I."  cxeented.l.   l:r,.a.l.stree        ->ew  Yolk. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  by  \  P-  o.  box  aim. 


Vegetable   Plants    and  Seeds 

lor  market  Gardeners  and  Others. 

pet'  oz.  per  lb. 

Cablmge.    .lel'sey  Wakell.'ld  (own   LTOWtho   ¥1.50     ¥10.00 
*•    D  "  "  .Imported),  50        6.00 

Flat  Dutch,  a.wii  Itoitllil.         40        4.00 

Early  York,       .....       25        8.00 
f'aiilinowil     Early    Paris  .        -        .1.50       16.00 

U""''  '  i'iarlv   Dwarf  Erfurt.  -        •    15.00       30.00 

Lettuce,  Curled  Simpson,  (own  crowlhi,  aO         6  00 

*v  Ilar.lv  Green,  "  "  40         4.00 

"  Butter,  "  "  50       6.00 

Siiliiacli,  Hound  and  Prickly,       ...  10  75 

Scut  free  by  mail,  for  II. e  prices  affixed. 
Also,  Plants  of  the  following  by  Express,  ready  in  Oc- 
tober.   True  Wakefield  Cabbage,  |Sperl,000:  (12 per 5,000; 
t'W  per  10,000.    True   Erfurt  Cauliflower,  %o  per  ;,O00 
per  5,000 ;  ¥30  per  10,000. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 
07  Nassau-st„    New  York. 

IMPORTED  ~~ 

Dutch  Btilfoous  Moots 

AND   JAPAN   EIEIES 

FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Our  WHOLESALE  LIST,  as  above,  for  the  Autumn 
of  1868,  is  now  ready  for  mailing  to  DEALERS  ONLY. 

J.  M.  THORBVM  &  CO., 

15  John-Hit.,  New  York. 


Whitlock's  Horticultural  Recorder 

one  year  and  the  Cclebrated'No.  1  Walter  Grape, 

s.-i.Oll.    Send  for  Price  List.    Address 

L.  L.  WHITLOCK, 
P.  o.  Box  6,733,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


For    Sale. 

500,000  Apple  Seedlings.  3  years  old 

II  Concord  Crape  \  lines,  1  to.,  J.'.us 
.->u'00tl  Clarke  liasph-rry  plaids, 
'1.-7,000  Killalmi.v  lllackl.erry  pla 

Addr 


SMALL  FRUITS.-Strawberries  $3  per  1,000.  Rn-d'1'1'"!^' 
l'lu'L-hfiiipc  A-ir»'.,,r;.""U-,  &('.  i'  inc.  1 1  Kin  is  ;n  low  in  it-.es. 
Circulars  fi^e.    SAMCEL  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardyille,  N.  J. 


POTATOES. 


30  Acres  Harison,  S3.00  per  bushel. 

20      "       Early  Goodrich,  83.00  per  ousHel. 

13       "       Orono,       S3.00  per  bnshel. 

31-3  "       Early  Rose,  813.00  per  bushel. 

30       "       60  Best   Kinds. 

For  prices  see  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  sent  for 
3  cent  stamp. 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO., 

Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


THOSE  WISHING  TO  PURCHASE  any  \\  il-.m 
Early  or  Kulaiiunv  Blackberries.  Phila.,  1'oolillle.  or 
Thornless  Raspberries,  C.  Downing,  Napoleon    II   .or  any  "1 

I .Iher  vaiietics  of  Small  Fruits  m   huge   or  suia.l    in.in 

tities,  will  pleas^sem.  hn-  lal.  gualtnru.-.  .'^^-'."n.  ... 


EXTRA  FIXE    GRAPE  VINES. 

Iona,  Israella  and  Delaware  a  specialty.  Good  stock  of 
other  varieties,  all  at  low  rates.  Price  List  now  ready.  (  lull 
agents  aud  those  about  planting  vineyards  liberally  dealt 
Wl,u  IS.  W.  HOLTON,  Haverstraw, 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


,  PPLE  AND  PEAK  STOCKS.— 1,500.000  No.  1 
xAApple  Stocks.    50,000  No.  1  Pear  Slocks,  at  lowest  prices. 
"  II.  STROHM,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

-i^-^r       i|     Pear  Stock,  and    Apple   Stock,   also 
X%  W#     M.        grape  vines  for  sale  cheap  for  cash,  by 

E.  BEAUMONT,  Bloomlngton,  Ills.      | 


GRAPE  X^IIVES- 

.^'ye'arsold  o7^^1su.l,<ylcSuIesK,A,s^  t^!^ 
P  Iiwer  1  na  Iv  '  ucl  I>r.r.r.  Clin  n  -V ..  a,  slron, 
»30  per  1,000.    Concord.  3-year,  strong,  $60  per  1,000. 

S.  J.  ALLIS.  North  East.  Pa. 


VINEYARD,   live  acres,  4,000  vines,  and   Small 
Fruit  Farm    15  acres,  for  sale,  near  a  flourishing  cil \  in 
Illinois     Terms  easy.    E.  S.  CLEVELAND,  Moumoutli,  111. 

"1  SCrt   AAA  Apple   Secdlinsrs,  oue  year  old 

JlOU«UW  this  rail.     For  sale  by 

JOHN  PETERS,  Bcndcrsvllle,  Adams  Co,  Pa. 


GEO.    A.    »EIT35,     THE    GREAT 
efc,Fn  WttiT  VT   GROAVEK.  CHAHBBBSBUBGH, 

P..,  ?eml?  °^Ecr^,iyeRS\,fJthc;  best  Seed ,  VYlieats 
In  tbe  world.    See  advertisement,  Aug.  No.,  pages  308-309. 


Washburn's  Autumn  Catalogue  of 

SPLENDID  FLOWERING  RUEBS, 

Containing  a  priced  list  of   the  choicest   Hyacinths.  Tulips. 

crocus.  Lilies,  en-.,  with  explicit    direct 5  lor  Ihe.r  culture. 

11  also tain-  :i  h.  ..iltil'ul  sled  plate,  and    many  other    tine 

engravings.    It  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants  upon  re- 
ceipt of  ten  cents.    Address 

W  VSIIIHUV  &  CO..  Horticultural  Hall. 
Boston,  Mass. 

New  Bulb  Catalogue, 

With  Oirections  and  Prices 
foi*  th©   Autumn  of   1-8 C6. 
J.  IK.  TIIORRERN  &  CO., 

15  Joiui-st.,  Xew  York. 


Dutch  Bulb  Catalogue. 

The  Fifteenth  Edition  of  our  Annual  Catalogue  of  Hutch 
and  other  Flowering  Bulbs,  imported  expressly  |..r  our 
autumn  Hade,  and  which  have  arrived  ill  line  order,  will  he 
forward. ■' I.  post-paid,  to  all  applicants  enclosing  us  live 
cents  in  stamps.    Address  CURTIS  &  COP.B 

Seedsmen,  &c,  318  Washington  -t..  Boston. 

ITS'-  Our  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Directory  will  be 
forwarded  on  receipt  often  cents.  

CATALOGUES  SE1VT  FISEE^ 

M.  O'KEEEE,   SOX  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  nntl  Ite- 
lail  Dealers  ill  Flower  nn<!  Vegetalile  Seeds, 
liiii.li  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Sin  iilis,  lioses.  &.-. 

F.llwanger  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  S.  A. 


I>OIV5T  FORGET 

,  send  for  .1    II.  Foster's  new  price  list  of  plants  before 

nrch-.si,,'  clo-wherc.      Plies  not  as  yet    i.Iulv 
isbed.     Wmb,.v,.rv(b.vcki;y,,lrcass(|rii    ()    ^ 

Kirkwood,  Can. den  Co.,  N.  .1. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS.— A  very  strong  lot. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.    A.hlres^  &  TiU)JtpS()N_ 

Box  71J,  Blooniington,  HI. 


Oft   ftftft  ROSES  on  their  own  roots.    Send 
«)U«UUUst»inp  for  'Ic-sriipiivoniuU'nce  Lw-t. 


Osaee  Oranee  Plants,  Fruit,  Deciduous  and  Ever- 
e-rc.-n  'frees     in    large  or    small    quantity.     Address   for 
price  lisl.  Ml  s.e'.vK.  l'KM'Et  B.M'.NKS,  ronng  America,  HI, 


FERTILIZERS. 

E.  P.   Coc's     Ammoniated    Superphospliate, 
$55  per  ton.      No.    1   Peiuviaii   Guano,    Land 
Plaster,  Castor   Pomace.    Bone    Dust,  &c.,  (So- 
por sale  In  large  or  small  quantities, 
J.  IJ.  DECATUR  &  CO..  Dealers  in  Agricultural  linple 
ments,  Seeds,  &c,  W.  Water-at.,  New  Tork. 

TjSTElTBROfHERS" 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Vine's  formula  [of  France] 
Also,  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Pure  Bont 
Meal.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  Yorfc- 
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TO   FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

'HE    LODI     MANUFACTURING    COM" 


§,000  TOXS  OF 


BOBBIJ-REPIli)  POEDRETTE 


night  soil,  blond,  hones,   and  offal. 


in  Obis,  oi  250  lbs.  c:icli 

BONE  DUST. 

I— COARSE  and  FIXE  MIXED.  2— FIXE,  suitable  for 
Drilling.  And  S_FLOtTP.ED  BONE. 
BS^  Wn  Warrant  OT7K  P.one  to  Analyze  Pure.  Packed 
In  l.lils.  of  -i-.il  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  lmm  i  n,  Dnnhle-Pcl'uicd 
Pondrette  and  Fine  Pom.',  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
tlrillM  in  Willi  tie- seed,  have  produced  most  rcniarkalil" 
ett'eels.  *ohl  as  low  as  any  allele  of  *antc  purity  and  fine- 
ness in  the  market. 

NITRQ-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

We  offer  tlii  s  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
notsnpeieir.  10  an\  w."  made  or  sold  in  this  marker,  con- 
tainin-i  a  larger  ainomit  of  soluble  Plmspliate  and  Aminonia 
than  nsna]  in  Mipi-rpletsiiliales.  For  Pkkmanent,  as  well  as 
lor  immediate  powerful  effect  upon  land,  it  das  no  equal. 
Price  in  New  York,  S.">.00  per  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.  For 
Fric-  Lists,  1  ircnlars,  &C-,  apply  to 

THE  LODI  M  \Xl'F  \CTTTTiINU  COMPANY, 
GO  Cuillandt-st.,  New  York.    P.  O.  l!ox,  3139. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

Established     1830. 


■&* 


% 


A,  , 

'J 


ved 


Agricultural  Iniplriui-nls.  Our  maehines  cannot  be  excel- 
led il'eiiiia'b-d  b\-  any  in  I  he  market,  and  we  guarantee  I  hem 
fuily  as  represented.    Address, 

WHEELER,  JIELICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  JV.  Y. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application. 


-*•"■  and  COTTON  PRESS.-Dest  in  use,  well  tested, 
gives  good  satisfaction,  will  bale  ten  an  hour.  BLAKE'S 
PiTEST  IIORSE-POWEH.  Send  lor  illustrated 
Circular.  Do  more  work  than  any  other  in  use.  Circular 
and  Drag  Sawing  Attachments,  Wood  Splitters,  Threshers 
and  Separators,  Seed  Sowers,  Feed  Cutters,  Cider  Mills, 
Wheel  Bay  Rakes.   Address 

SHAW  &  WELLS,  Manufacturers,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

POTATO  DICi&tiKS. 


w  i- 


Slit  Iv 


nigs,  Sir,. 
Cast  Iron   Prongs,  S10. 

See  Page  57,  our  Catalogue.     R.  II.  ALhEJI  <&  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  37G,  New  York. 


Hcxamer's  Proaig-IEur. 

The  best  Potato  Digger  and  Hand  Cultivator  in  use.  Cil 
culm-sent  ou  application.  Price  JS2..V),  cash  with  tlie  ordei 
Eorsaleby  REISIG  &  HEXAMEB. 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sanford's  Pat.  Little  Giant  Horse  Power 


has  been  in  usr 
simple,  durable, 
easilv  loaded   and   moved   by  two  i 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Is  cheap,  simple,  and  durable.      It  is  adapted 


&  P.lio.,  Philadelphia,  Pi 


CIDER  MILL  MACHINERY.— Buell's  Improved 
Screw  Presses.    Apple  Grinders,  Seed  Washers,  etc.    All 
operated  by  anv  machine  power. 
Send  for  circular.     Address  I1TTELL  &  BROTHER. 

Manlius  P.  0.,  Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES.— Elegant,  durable, 
cheap  and  portable.    .Inst  the  thing  lor"  the  Artisan  or 

Amahmr.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  LaCOnlS,  X.  H. 


FALL  PLOWING. 


The  advantages  of  foil  plowlnerare  great,— the  soil  is  In 
proved,  crops  increased,* and  deeper  plowing  can  be  prai 

tis.-d  than  in  tlie  spring. 


Holbrook's  Patent  Stubble  Plo 


TP.I,' 


■plo 


Four 


old      Jfri 


PTIl 


the  NATIONAL 
.  They  do  a  quality  of  work 
which  no  skill  in  spading  can  equal.  Six  sizes  are  made. 
Four  of  tin-  large  Bizes  are  arranged  for  two  mould  boards 
—one  for  sod  and  one  for  stubble  plowing.  A  skim  or  for- 
ward plow  can  also  be  attached  to  either  of  these  large  sizes 
for  "Michigan,"  or  sod  and  sub-soil  plowing. 


Holbrcok's  Patent  Swivel  Plow. 


These  plows  turn  a  deep  .flat  furrow  on  level  land,  leave 
no  dead  furrow*  nor  ridges,  pulverize  the  soil  very  thor- 
oughly, will  not  clog,  and  are  designed  for  both  level  and 
side-hill  plowing. 

There  are  eight  sizes,  from  a  light  one-horse,  to  a  heavy 
plow  for  4  oxen,  furnished  with  either  wood  or  iron  beams, 
and  manufactured  by 

F.  F.  HOLOROOK  &  SMAl.Ii, 
10  South  Markct-st„  Ho. ion.  Mass. 


"(ALES  COPPER 


rPJP  FEED  CUTTER.— Do 
or  for  vour  own  use)  of  the  cheap- 


FL.AX  BRAKES. 

Patented   in  Europe  and  Aineviea. 


Thebes 
in  111  hour 
Will  dotl 
than  any 

article  in  use.     P 

them.     Ol 

.lilHN    W.  QU1N 

DYE'S    PATEXT 

Stump  Extractor  &  Building  Remover. 

Pronounced  by  competent  judges  and  Aerricultnral  Fairs 

tn  1m<  superior  to  :uiv  oilier  maclnne  ever  known  or  exhibit- 
ed, for  pulling  Stumps,  Tiers,  koeks  unci  Buildings.  For 
further  purl  icuhii's  and  rin  iilur-.  ad.lre-^ 

P.  S.  SCOVEL,  Bonlentown,  N.  J. 


!»• 


LL,  lil  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


■aliilin"   etc  ,  etc.     Seal    post-paid  on  receipt  of  S"i  cents,  b 
o.  A.  ROiiRHAi'll.  103  Nassau-st..  New  York. 


Water  Proof  Hoofing, 


C.  J.   FAY   &.  CO., 

•2d  It  Yioe  Sta-,  Camden,  N.  Jersey; 


WARDER,  MITCHELL  &  CO., 

Springfield,    Ohio. 

Improved  Buckeye  Cider  &  Wine 

MILL    and    PRESS, 

THE   MOST    PERFECT    MILL    IN    TTSE. 

Over  6000  Sold  in  past  Three  Years. 

RETAIL  PRICES: 

SENIOR  MILL,  $15.00. 

JUNIOR  MILL,,  $25.00. 

We  will  deliver  Mills  for  above 
prices,  freight  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  where  we  have  no  Agent. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Sold  by  the  most  reliable  dealers 
in  the  country. 


H.  H.  Taylor,  Chicago  ;  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh;  Plant  Eros.,  Pratt 
&  Co.,  St.  Louis ;  Wilder  &  Eap.n- 
shaw,  Cincinnati  ;  Pitkin,  Wiard 

&  Co.,  Louisville;    S.  A.  Stephens  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 

J.  M.  Childs  &   Co.,  Flica;  Sheldon   Bros.,  Hornellsville. 


Cider  Press  Screws. 

We  are  making  the  cheapest  and  best  Cider  Press  Screw9 
n  market.    Address  liUMSEY  &  CO., 

Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y. 


Packer's   Patent   Stump  Extractor  and  Wall 
Builder. 

We  believe  this  machine  to  he  uneqnaled  for  power,  ease 
ol  working,  ciinvciin-m-i-,  and  durability.  Send  tor  Descrip- 
tive Circular.    A.ldre-s 

PACKER  &  PISH,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 

INGERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

IXr.ERSOLL'S  HAY  AXD  STB  AW  PRESSES. 
IXHERSOLES  RAO  AXD  PAPER  PRESSES. 
IMiERSoLES  HIDE  AXD  HAIR  PRESSES. 
BOTH  HAXD  AXD  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES, 
for  baling  al!  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical   machine  for  sawing  down  timber.    Price 

,«■;.-!.     Km-  pr -lisl   ami  lull    Information,  mil  on  or  address 

the  i 
poin 

BUY  THE  BEST. 


kk  Honor  to 
TWO     GOLD    MEDALS 
AWARDED  ONE  MACHINE. 

Hardcr's  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  tile 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,  1S0G, 

for  "Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  very  be\t  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious 
workmanship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work.de.,"  as  shown  by  Official  Reportof  Judges. 
Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mil's,  Wood  Saws,  Seed  Sow- 
ers and  Planters,  &•:.  all  of  the  best  in  Market.  Circulars 
-ith  price,  full  infonnalion,  and  Judges'  Iteport  of  Auburn 


Trial,  sent  fre 


s'  Kepo 
Address  It  &  M.  HAISDKIi, 

Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  V. 


m 


APLE  LEAVES,  a  Domestic  Magazine 

of  Useful  Information  and  Amusement.  It  contains 
Stories,  Useful  Keeipes.  Articles  on  Ornament  id  Art, 
S.-ienTilte  Articles,  Puzzles.  Illustrations,  etc..  etc.  Only  25 
cents  a  year.  Tlie  best  find  cheapest  paper  published.  Prizes 
are, given  Cor  correct  answers  to  the  Puzzles.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe  and  tret  all  your  friends  to  do  tlie  same. 
O.  A.  ROOUBAC'H,  Publisher,  1$  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
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1H0MAS  FITCH,  New-Lohdoh,  Conn-.,  Brest 


i.  !,■■     ■■in.    I.      IV, 'I   I'l - I    I'"'  everyone   BOM  :is 

,n,!    gnat  ml.'.'.!   reliable  I 
KKFKP.FNOKS: 

iL.  Thos.  TV.  Williams.  New-  Hillings  P.  Learned,  Esq.,  AI- 


\    llii,  i.,ii    li    in.    Samuel   Melh.-e.   Fs'|.,  All.    . 

i,.|i  < '..mi  town,  Penn. 

OStOn      J.    V.l  0WiS,ESq,St.LOUlS,MO. 

I,    I      I.,       .1 O1-R0    A.   liray,   Esq.,    (  ..\- 

:,i.,  v.  fork  City.  Ington.  Ky. 


II.  D.  « 

s  w I 

C.  \  .in  \ 


;  Comstock,  War- 


To  ^s-riciiltiiral  Societies. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGHBEED    Stock,  rind    Domestic    and 
anil   fowls  tor  sale.    Fur  circulars  and  price 


THE    IMPROVED    OHIO    CHESTER     HOfiS 
prodnce  the  greatest  amount  of  Perl!,  for  food  con- 
sume,!, of  ;oi\'  known  breed.     Send  slump  lor  its  dcseripl  ion, 
ulldagreai   \:,iii!\..l     ..ih.r     Thm mi, /hi. r,,l   and    Impurlid 
ind  Fowls  L.  li.  SILVEK,  Siilein.  iiluo. 


Premium  Chester  IV  hite  Pig's. 

Bred  mill  for  sale  by  GEO.  D.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester, 

Chester  County,  Ta. 


N  B.— Send  for  I  li 


and  Price  List. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  SALE. 
-Shipped  by  Express  to  ail  pints  of  the   U.  S.,  Canada, 

■ in    Uneri'ea     Send   tor  riivulur  and    Prices.    Ad. Ire-., 

JAMES  YOUXli  Jr.  &  CI).,   Marshallton,  Chester   Co.,  Pa. 


Aumn^uvs  rois  salk, 
Itv  r..  w.  I'AIJLI  F„  (resslcill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  II.  P.., 
1  liour  lrom  Sm-  York. 


Isl       'H<-«l:;l      .liner.     Poultry     Soc, 
1SG7.     While   Leghorn  Fouls  iin.l  Avleslitirv  Hindis. 
.1UI1N  SALISBURY,  Jn./Nyack,  N.  Y. 

IJ»or  Sale.— Thoroughbred  Alderney  Bull,  in  2rt 
\  ."li-.  si.eeial  premium  awarded  at  line  sales  fair  N.  J. 
State  Ag'ISoc.     J.  F.  TlOHENOR,29Coitlaiidt-st..  N.  r. 

PURE  ASIA~Tic~WHrrE  BRAHMAS^- 
lorkunil  |.  nil.  -l  $ii.  In.  t.  lied  in  April,  warranted  to  ar- 
rive BanOn  Express.  For  this  pri-e  nnlv  to  November  1st. 
\  idn    -  WiL  S.  iarpkvti  ■  i:.  Bye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UNE  POULTRY.— Brahmas,   BulT  Cochins,  and 
i;.,liieii  Sebright.  Bantams  of  my  ovyn  raisins.    Grey 


P.  ().  I!ox  6,732,  3-i:>  Broadway,  New  York. 

FLORIDA. 

ale  low.  to  close  an  interest,  a  splendid  Tract  on  the 
li's  Payer.  Easl  Florida.  Mure  than  l.nnii  acres.  :<  miles 
.Covered  with   the  finest    timber,  ».»iii  soil,  per- 


1 

l.ll  1, 

Of  II 

'  1. 

- 1 

aiih 

eel. 

•,  dellghttnl  i 

I  spot,  and  en 
1  re-ion     Sol, 

limale,    beantil 

ed.andi 

ated-in 
ttritiute 
ir  ea-h  : 

Rood  M. 

desirahl 

Apply 

lllV 

to 

e  Securities,  , 
MCLLE1 

r  ill   part    Ext 
United  states 
&  W  ILK  INS, 

"Tinc-st.,  N.T. 

Fertile;  healthful;  best  markets; 


It1  A  IS  ].t1.W«  mil 

liars,  iii-  and  land  advancing  ;  immense  uuniigiation  !     Send 

stamp  lor  catalogue.    MANCUA&  CO.,   llidgely,  Caroline 


Farm  lor  Sale  at  Auction. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  8tli.  1808, 1  will  oiler  my  St.  Jo.  Vulle 
farm  for  i  de  nt  Public  Auction. 

i  .;    1  i.-.'iipi  ve  I  uvular. 

.1.  W.  Ilul. LOWELL,  Three  Rivers.   Mich. 


C.  o.  prai't,  .s..  83  Plne-st.,  Room  IS. 

CtHOICE  K  VNSAS  LANDS  FOR  SALE,  situated 
.  onntil  B,    "Souihern  Kan- 

i    "    Foi  address  (with  8c   stamn) 

\V\1        I,'       I'llLO'CV       I' 


CRANBERRY  FARMS.— Two  superior  Cranber- 
ry farms  for  sale  ;  parti  i.le  set  an. I  in  bearing  condition. 

Come  and  see  them,  or  lor  partieul  us,  address 

.1.    II    silMKRS.   M.   II..    S i-  Poilil.   V  J. 


T' 


fSS,8AstorPlace, 

!•;< 'TIOefliK'M    HAND. 


luels,  Jellies,    F-seliees.  Fruit    Pastes,    Ice  Creams,  1. 
M  il  iiialales.     .lan;s.    Icings,     Meringues,     S\ril|.s,    ele.    ete. 
Price  ,•".  cents     Send  orders  to  O.  A.  ROOIll'.At'll.  in;  Nas- 
suu-st.,  Xew  York. 


Watches,    and    Roslcopf's    Patented    People's 
Watdl  Cased  in  Swedish  Silver. 

The  Improved  Almnininm  Bronze  is  a  metal  differing  en- 


reseinblauce  to  Gold  : 


eonsiaiue 


il-n  ol, lamed  a  Gold 
The  movements  ar 
-  all    these  good! 


;  public.    Ils  qualities 


but  ha 


ii-lie.l,  ]ierteell\'  regulated,  and 
Inclined  in   my  own  factory.  I 

abled   to  warrant    them   as    excellent     time  keepers. 

from  $111  to  IS. 

her  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which  will 


s,  also  Almoin 


Bri 


A  full  a-  .111    ■■  .1 
for  Walth  on  i\  ate! 

Coodssenl    ...    I- \pi.-s  r.  o.  II..  wilh  ehari'es. 

Address  JULES  11.  III'IHEXIN    VUILLI  MIX, 


(as 


The  Great  Prize  Stove  of  the  World ! 

IT  STANDS  CrNKQUALLKD  FOR 

ECONOMY,  DURABILITY.  CLEANLINESS, 

CAPACITY.      SIMPLICITY,      And    FINISH 
IT  TOOK  THE  FIRST  GRAXD  PRIZE 
At  the  Paris  EXPOSITION,    and  has   taken   Fifteen  other 
Gkakd  Piiizks  .luring  Hie  last  jmr. 
Send  lor  Pamphlet  and  circular. 

PRATT  &  WENTWORTH, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

89   Xorth    Street,   Boston. 

ZS~Por  sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  Counlry._&& 


fi  to  $9^ 


(No.  4.) 


30,000: 


mill  a-^iiri'il  to  wo 
IIKtNKIi,  t\n-  iron 

Agents  wanted 
S"»o  p.-r  clay.  Sei 
1JK»U  iclcrcnccy. 


the  most  perfect  sat- 


Polcl,  and  an 
(Taction, 

CHALLENGE    WHINGER.— The    hnst 


Housekeepers  Try  It. 

"Russell's  Patent  Fruit  Seeder"  is  the  only  machine  which 
will  seed  grapes  without  disturhincc  the  pulp  or  crushing:  the 
fruit.    It  is  simple,  elegant,  duralde,  and    efl'eclive.     Retail 


Over  Seven  Huiidrcd  Pages 

For  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Ct»., 

rwio  those  who  subscribe  for  the 

SCHOOLMATE,    for    18G9, 

and  send  payment  before  Sept.  .loth,  as  they  will  receive 

free  the  nil rs  lor  October,  November  and    December,  of 

the  present  \  ear,  muktng  Ji/teeu  numbers  for  the  price  of' 
one  near. 

Horatio  Alsei,  Jr.,  author  of  Ragged  Dick,  will  give  a 
connected  storv. 

Other  writers  of  ability  unite  in  inakin,'  Ibis,  with  ils  Din- 
loelles.  lleclamatii.tls.  Music.  Rebusses,  ,V...,  the  ihe'lpesL 
work  lor  Hie  ^  oii.ej;  pu'.li-lie.l  am  \\    lel'e. 

JOSEPH  H.  ALI.EX,  Boston,  Mass. 


C  ATT  LIE    DISEASE. 


Ifluokcnzies  10,000  Receipts, 

or  Universal  Cyclopaedia, 

which  contains  al-o  the  svinplomsaiid  cure  of  Trichina'  to- 
L'et  her  Willi  pi  ail  hi  I  lul-.i  ana i  d -I  every  ol  her  con- 
ceivable siil.jecl.     Send  for  circular  lo  the  publishers 
Aokxts  Wanteh.           T.  ELL WOt) I i  ZI-iLL  A-  i  o.. 

IT  &  19  South  Cih  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Dotr's  Paint  Oil 

Warranted  better  and  Cheaper  than  Linseed  Oil  for  outside 
or  Inside  work.    Refers  to  W    s    Carpi  vn  u.  Mr   T of 

X.  Y.  Times.  W.  A.  I-  ITCH,  of  Am.    Air.,   Wji.    ALLISON,  of 

Workmu'   Farmer.     .1/1  fliiWns   >.',.<     .1   "  .    it      »  airaiiled 


STBAWBEBRIES,— Romoyn  Seedli  i 
._    100-,  Clins    I'  ■  "  r  inn:  A-iiculiiirisl  and  .Met- 

calf  Enrly.tl.5ti  per  100.    u    m.ddi'I',.:;  cminiandi-st. 


Duty's   Axi.p    I.iitli;. —  Excellent   and    cheap. 
(. I  territory  for  sale.    Sample  scut  on  receipt  of  tt. 

W.\I     at.    DoTY,    t:   CouithiuH-st.,  Xew  Y"ork. 


Scribncr's    ICcndy    IScckoiicr 

TOR 

Liiimbcr  and  jLo£§. 


..k  has  been  publish' 

iver  400.0C' 

lb.-r  and 

iicr.  sellil 


sellers  cenerally  throinrhout  the 

post-paid  hv  me  to  an\'  adip-ess  f.u 

GEO.  W.  FlSUER,  Pun 


Rochester.  N.  Y. 


"KITTY   McGEE," 

BY  HENRY  TUCKER. 
New  SOHa  A?n>  Cnonrs -  o'e. 

LlVK   IN   MY   llKART  AND  PAY    NO  RENT  -  -         -  8l)C 

'1  II K   K.VK  Til  VT   HlMOU'l-KNS  WHEN   I   COKE  -  -  30c. 

I'l'LiaXO    IfAIIli   ACiAINST   THE    M  IIE.VM  -  -  SOC. 

YOU'LL  SOMBTIMBS  THTKK  OF  ME  ....  SOC. 

Arraosed  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  etuih.    Muetc  mailed. 
FREDERICK  RLIMIE,  IBS  Broadway,  .New  York. 


V«fe^^&^ 


PoiWritl 

Single  GO  ci 


mim 


;  Clothing.  &c, 
f..r  Si  ;  per  doz,  S3.7! 
on  W  n.,.1. 


sol  1  I.;,   tie  Indelible  Pencil 

"nereantl  Dealers  t      rywln  re. 

OF  ALL  KINDS  DELlVER- 

c.l  by  mail  al  low  prices  by 

E.  S.  ZF.VEL.Y, 


Cumberland,  Maryland.    Sendfor  Circular 

C.   10.  !»l  'MIIOIU.  l^b>. 
LANDSCAPE   GARDENER  AND    CONTRAi  UNO 
PLANTER,  ETC..  Tweniv-iirst  Street,  below  Green,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa— First  class  reference  given  on  demand. 
i~U5fS      EVEKBKAIlIMi      RASPBERRY.— A 

good  stock  of  this  new  and   valuable  variety  at    great 


I'eillll'l  I. 


I'll 


)  low.    Bead  for  Catalo 


nail     fr 

el.lr 


altar. 


ll.'y..   L!   -M.  Sail. In 


CLARKE    I'aAsPBERRY. 

The  most  profitable  berry  grown. 
Netted  over  $1,000.00  per  acre  last   season. 
100,000 
First  quality— genuine  plants  for  sale  by 

C.  P.  AUGUR,  Wbitney-i-illc,  Conn. 
SEND    FOR    CIRtULAR. 

CAMELLIAS. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  a  stock  equal  to  any  ever 
grown  in  the  country.  The  attention  of  Flaat-growera  is 
invited  to  ours,  which  arc  very  healthy  and  beautiful  They 
can  be  furnished  from  $V>  per  109  upwards,  according  to  size 
and  quality.    For  List  and  Prices  address  at 

Flushing,  V.  Y. 


6KAPG  VBNES. 

The  subscribers  ofTer  their  well-lmowu  large  slock  of 
Grape  Vines  at  very  low  rates.  Ives  Seedling,  Concord, 
Delaware  and  Iona,  can  be  furnished  in  very  large  quan- 
tities.   Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Roses,  Blackberries  and    Raspberries 

in  very  large  quantity,  can  be  furnished  at  low  rates,  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand.    Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flnsliiiig,  N.  Y. 


Dadd's  American  Cattle-Doctor- .   .$1.50. 

To  IIclp  Every  Man  to  be  Ids  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  II.  Dado,  M.  I).,  Veterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  Hie  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
lleallh  and  Coring  the  Diaea  as  of  I  KEN,  COWS, 
RIIEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  ami  Dairy 
Management    12mo,  35:1  pp. 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor SI. 50 

CoNTADtrso  Practical  Observatioms  ox  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  n.  Dabd,  MP, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.    Cloth,  13mo.,  43-2  pp. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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nts  on  this  page,  $3.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space  ) 


ESTABLISHED  18M. 


T    II    E 


TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM    THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

:ind  sell  them  In  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AX      CARGO      PRICES. 

The  Compani  liavi  sclci  ted  the  following  kinds  from  theii 
Btoclc,  widen  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clnhB 
i!       ai       ild      i    ■-  >  prices  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 


PRICE    LIST    OF    TEAS: 
OOLONG  tBlack),  70c,  BOO.,  90e  ,  best  $1  59  IK 

MIXED.  .Green  and  llhieki.  in,-.,  sue  .  ', be-t  SI  per  It.. 

KS'lil, I —I I    liREAKFAST   (Black),  Stic,  90c,  $1,  $1,10,   best 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  onh -is   tor   less   limn    thirty 

dollars  hup  better  Bend  a  i'..^  .»nhe  drift  or  money  with 

their  orders,  tu  s:ive  tin-  e\i>cn>.'  of  <■<  illr,i  i.,11-;   1>\    ]-.|,r,---, 
bur  Hrscer  orders  we  will   forward  liy  express,  "  to  cllL-ct 

on  delivery." 

1  will  semi  a  complimentary  package  to  tlie. 


v:v 


salisfae- 
illrlic.l  at 
lelllllded. 


Company? 

BEWARE  01    all  coneer 

hranclies  of  our  Establish 
either  wholly  or  in  p  irt,  « 
uttlmu  We  have  no  bram 
c  ise,  authorize  the  use  ol  o 

POST-OFFICE  ordoi'3  and  Dral 
order  of  "  The  Great  .1 
Direct  letters  and  orders  [at 


!I  AIJtJKS  ,     I", 

il    American    Tea 
that   advertise  themselves  as 


Great  American  Tea   Company, 

Nos.  31    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-office   Box,   cj,Gi3,   New   Tork   City. 


FREE.    Write 


PREMIUM    in 

>utlit  for  Agenis  to  sell 
.    "The  American  Bee- 

'The  Bee-Keeper's  Text 
■•-  '    enlarged,  l.lilto 


ei-p- 

pni.ticl  pamphlet  of  ■» 
lie, a  pliil-  corem  Scut 
ill  not  lorgel,  it.     Address 


H.  A.  K.LS&  Si  CO.,  Nevada,  Ohio. 


MH.  LEWIS,  (formerly  M.  IT.  Lewis  it  Co.,) 
»Saitrlusti/,  Ohio,  oilers  low  Grape  Vines.  Grape  Wood, 
Small  Fruits.  Goodrich  and  Earlv  Rose  ,1'otatoes.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.    Catalogues  free. 


FREE  t  0ur  New   Catalogue  of  Improrrd 

1    IIUU  .      STT,;NC|L    mES.        MOUBT     THAN 

"     A  MOrN'll'H  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  SI.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  TRAPPER'S  MANUAL  gives  full  instruc- 
tions for  catching,  tanning,  and  coloring  furs,  making 
BCeuts,  tfcc  &c.  &c      Sent  post-paid    [or  all  cents,  by 

STEVENS  &  CO.,  Stevensville,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Cents  will    pay  one  year's  subscription   to 
THE  BEST  agricultural  journal  ln_Am<>rira._Spec- 


75 


i>  N?07  PARK  ROW;  N  .YJ 


bo u ij J  \<  lama  of 


,  price  25  ceutu.     Co: 


.cation  ctrtiUUentlal.     Addresa 

MUNM"  &  CO. 
No.  37  Park  How,  N.  Y. 


August  11,  1868. 
£JRAI*E    VIXES.— THE   THREE  KINDS 
^■^    now  before  the  public  on  which  American  grape-cul- 
ture must  rest  for  distinguished  success,  are  lona,  Israclla, 
and  Delaware.    I  am  now  prepared  to  add  another  Black 

Grape  to  the  list,  which  I  have  named  Eumelan,   (g 1 

black.)  The  Eumelan  ripens  earlier  than  Hartford  Prolific, 
Is  very  vigorous,  productive,  hardy,  lias  none  of  the  native 
defects,  and  possesses  the  high  Qualities  of  the  best  Kuiupran 
kiuds  which  render  the  grape  the  best  of  fruits,  and  without 
which  grapes  cannot  hereafter,  in  this  country,  attain  or 
hold  any  position  of  rank  and  value.  Vines  of  all  these 
kinds  grown  in  open  air,  the  best  that  I  have  ever  offered 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Price  List  ready  In  September. 
C.    W.    GRANT, 

lona,  near  Peekskill,  "Westchester  Co..  N"   V. 


NOTICE. 

Our  Small  Fruit    Catalogue  and  Fall    P 

List  arc  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicant 

closiuglOcts.  J.  K:\0\~, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


ipela 


adelplna,  G.  T.  F|e 


Ofllce  10  Ba 


naii,  r.os 


n,  u  . 


TO   I'ARnKKS    A?*I>    A«s:>  r«.— 
For  SI. '35  we  send  lie  mall,  pi-eprittl,  the  /'•'•'■  ../  l-,ii 
of  the   Celebrated  Silvers'   Broom,   ulucli   lasts   for  vtara, 

with  full  instructions  lor  making  your  own  brooms,  liver 
$.-.n,iiiil>  worm  alrea.lv  sold.  Large  ( ■"innilssion-  and  .via- 
save  Territory  given  to  Canr>t*«iii<i  A<jcnt*  and  the  Tro,w 


41    -loll! 


■  Vol' 


fiUTTAUE     1111.1.     SEJHSAltV.- 

1>    For  Young  Ladies.    Pougbkeepsie,  N    Y.    Re-opens 

Sept.  111.     '1'lie  best    lealure-ol    iMiropean  and  home  schools 
For  prospectus,  address  Rev    GUI.  T.  RIDEIi,  KectOI 


ENDLESS   Am'SEMEXT 


BOYS  A\T!)  GIRLS. 

CimMlnll'i       lmurav.il      Building        ltl..<  U-. 

which  have  been  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  Amer- 
ienii  Ayriailtiirisl,  1'nrnUli  a  mo-t  atti  active  amuseraont  for 
Children.  They  are  very  I  i:nple  in  construction,  will  stand 
years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking,  and  give 
renewed  pleasure  daily. 
CHURCHKS,        DWELLINGS, 

BARNS,  MILLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 
in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
fiuished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1.  $3.00;  No.3.  $1.50  ;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish.  No.  1.  $3.00;  No.  3,  $3.00;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber- 
al discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.    Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway  and  4  i  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  Bale  by  Orange  Jndd  &  Co.,  315  Broad- 
en. \.w  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  forwarded  by 
\v.ii\,  poxt-pahl,  on  receipt  of  price. 1 


(ho:  lion's  Gr 

Gulden's  American    Gaulcner 

Cole's  (S.  \v.)  American  1'iuii  Book.. 


ilinal 1  25 

mi  of  Animals  and  Plains.  .3  Volumes    pi  no 
ooper's).. paper.  30c.    .cloth 


■anberrv. 

n  Fruit  Grower's  Guide. 

>  W.)  Pear  Culture 


Fuller's  Small  Fruit  t  nihilist 130 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cnlturisl .  .  50 

Gardening  for  I'roilt,  by  Peter  Henderson 150 

Gregory  on  Sniia-I.cs        paper  .  30 


Miles  on  the  Horse'i  . 
Mohron  the  Grape  \  I 
My  Vineyard  at  Lake 


Pert  heron  Horse. . 
Oniulry's  Mvsienc. 
Randall's  Sheep  II 


1  75 
1  50 

1   50 


U  one 


Hedge 
111   I 


s  Text  Book. .. 


id  Iv 


1  50 

itii-y    l  on 

SO  ci  uts    ...  cloth  mi 

..  i  oo 

id.3  Vols F  ieli  1  II 

,paper,40c    u.i.nd  75 


Jonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle  1  50 

Voualt  oa  the  Hog 1  On 

Vomitt  on  Sheep 1  U) 

O.  J.  &Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Hooks: 

Axtof  Saw  Filing...  (Holly) 75 

)■■:■•  linil  Garden                    1  -5 

I'.eine,,:'.    I'.,        le;.       ,  <    o                   ....                                 •    I'll 

Bridgem  in's  Young  G                         ■                   ..    .  a  50 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses,  (I         .... :..p 


ook   .(Holly). 

nplete  Gtlioc. 


.  Ill 


5  00 

::  'il 

l  50 

i  50 

1  85 

1  .:. 

1  15 

i  ::• 

l  v.". 


■.up 


McMahon'-    V.  ■  ■   .         loir  ; i  50 

\l  '  1.  :        I  i:.ij 1  vt 

I  .ir,;u: an'.-  Hook  of  ];„,,..,        3  00 

Parsons  on  the  Ruse                   ....  '.50 

OuillfV,  illoll.  .loslaiil  Oil  Soiling  (  attic     125 

R-.mi'-  Bulbs           8  00 

llano's  Flowers  |..r  Pallor  and  Garden         3'0 

Rands  Garden  Flowers 3  00 

Rural  <      ircli  Archiuclure,  Folio,  in  .   dors,  1'.  plates. .  1300 

Rural  Studies 1  W 

Scnlmer's  Readv  Reckoner  and  Log  Book SO 

Sillowav's  Modern  Carpcutry '  00 

Strong's  Grape  Culture    3  00 

'ten  Acres  Enough..                                         1  50 

The  Hog;  Bv  Dinks.  Mavlicw.  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

'fucker's  Rcgislci  of  Rural  Affairs 30 

Vanx's  Villas  and  Collages 3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes                     ....     2  00 

"heeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

W [ward's  Country  Homes 1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc , ....  1  50 

Youulau's  Household  Science. ,..,. .  .  ..  «25 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


3Ta,rm,    Grardeii,    stud.    HoriseliolcL 

"AGIUOULTUUE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,   MOST  USEFUL,  AMI   MOST  NOBLE   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.»-W*»mi»otok. 
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[COPTBIGnT   8BCTTKED.] 

"WILD     TURKEY  S— Drawn  from  Life  by  Derrick. 


The  turkey  is  the  largest  ami  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  game  birds  in  the  world ;  it  is,  more-  • 
orcr,  peculiarly  our  own — a  genuine  native 
American  fowl.  Ii  lias  all  the  royal  grace  and 
dignity  of  tbe  forcsl  chiefs  who  with  it  have 
im  Ited  before  civilization  and  the  destruction  of 
the  timber.  It  has,  however,  qualities  of  shy- 
ness and  caution,  which  have  preserved  it  iu 
some  localities  long  after  the  grand  hard  wood 
forests  have  been  succeeded  by  the  humbler 


'Engraved 

second  growth.  Every  State  of  the  Union  was 
once  the  home  of  (he  wild  turkey,  but  now,  east 
of  the  Alleghauics,  it  is  almost  unknown.  Do- 
mestication is  easily  accomplished,  and  cross- 
es with  the  domestic  species  are  made  with 
great  advantage.  The  wild  turkey  is  distin- 
guished from  others  by  the  entire  lack  of  white 
bands  or  tips  on  the  feathers,  by  its  more  deli- 
cate head,  the  bluer  color  of  the  naked  skin  of 
the  head,  the  longer  and  larger  tuft  of  hair  up- 
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on  the  breast,  and  by  the  more  brilliantly  metal- 
lic hues  of  the  feathers  of  the  ueck  and  body. 
The  legs  are  also  longer  and  more  slender. 
Turkeys  seldom  gain  their  full  growth  before 
they  arc  five  years  old,  and  an  old  wild  gobbler 
of  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
birds,  being  remarkable  for  the  glow  of  cop- 
pery red,  purple  and  golden  hues  which 
flash  over  his  back,  and  the  changing  tints 
of   the   peculiar  carunculations  of  the  neck. 
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Somber  yet  happy  Autumn  is  here;  the  land- 
scape wears  the  sere  and  yellow  hues,  blended  with 
red  and  green,  the  more  brilliant  for  the  contrast. 
But  for  the  sighing  winds  and  the  chill  that  is  in 
the  air,  and  the  drifts  of  leaves  that  are  swept 
across  the  view,  one  might  take  October  for  the 
gayest  month  of  the  twelve.  Aud  it  is  gay.  Why 
should  the  falling  of  the  leaf  inspire  sad  thoughts  ? 
All  things  grow  old  as  do  garments,  and  like  them 
they  are  changed  with  the  season,  or  in  their  ap- 
pointed time.  If  we  change  with  them  it  should 
be  as  the  buds  mature  on  the  trees,  to  burst  into 
leaf  in  the  spring,  or  as  the  fruits  and  seeds  ripen 
for  the  Master's  use,  or  as  the  bulbs  wrap  up  the 
vital  germ  which  will  rise  into  a  new  and  beautiful 
life  when  the  spring-time  comes.  This  is  the  season 
of  abundance,  when  mau  anil  beast  prepare  for  the 
coming  winter.  The  days  are  growing  shorter,  and 
long  evenings  invite  to  reading,  study,  and  medita- 
tion. The  experiences  of  the  summer,  the  results 
of  the  harvest,  the  memorandums  and  recollections 
of  what  was  seen  at  the  fairs,  furnish  topics  of  con- 
versation and  induce  visiting  among  farmers. 
Fruits  and  nuts  and  sweet  cider  may  well  add  to 
the  sociability.  Such  visits  will,  we  hope,  in  many 
instances  ripen  into  farmers'  clubs,  with  their  read- 
ing rooms  or  circulating  libraries,  and  meeting's  for 
discussion,  for  exchange  of  seeds,  and  for  the  ex- 
hibit inn  of  products  of  the  soil,  or  of  skillful  hands. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  farmers  to 
think  about  and  plan  for  this  month  is  good  win- 
ter schools.  Do  not  say  by  your  actions  or  uucon- 
cern,  brother  farmers,  that  "  Half  an  education 
is  good  enough  for  farmers'  children,"  or  that 
"Lamin'  spiles  a  farmer,"  as  the  writer  was  once 
told,  but  strike  for  a  first  rate  public  school,  as  the 
very  foundation  of  local  prosperity,  and  as  the 
greatest  security  against  lawlessness  and  vice  ;  in 
most  neighborhoods,  an  extra  expense  of  S'25  to 
$40  each  on  the  principal  families  will  secure  rooms 
and  teachers  for  the  public  school ;  that  will  afford 
advantages  to  edl  the  children,  which  are  usually 
obtained  by  only  two  or  three  children  who  are 
packed  off  to  an  "academy"  at  an  expense  of  a 
hundred  or  more  dollars  each.  Make  the  public 
school  equal  to  an  academy.  This  matter  will 
bear   talking,    thinking,    and    figuring   about. 

Hints  al>«ut  Work. 

Farm  work  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  naturally 
classified  in  order  of  its  importance;  as  1st, 
Necessary  Autumn  work,  that  which  must  be 
done  now,  like  the  harvesting  of  the  corn  and  root 
crops,  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  orchard,  etc.  2d. 
Spring  work  which  may  be  doue  now,  as  preparing 
the  ground  for  spring  crops.  3d.  Winter  work, 
that  which  may  appropriately  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  siidi  as  getting  out  timber  or 
cutting  fire-wood,  work  in  the  muck  beds,  etc. 
It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  so  as  to  make  all 


work  tell  to  the  best  advantage.  One  may  easily 
fiud  work  for  a  few  weeks  for  cheap  labor  if  he  can 
secure  it  at  this  season,  and  thus  relieve  himself  of 
just  so  much  cause  for  hurry  or  anxiety  by  and  by. 

Animals. — Nature  provides  nuts  for  the  squirrels, 
mast  for  the  swine,  the  seeds  of  cereals  (grasses 
and  grains)  lor  the  cattle,  both  small  and  large,  aud 
innumerable  insects  for  the  feathered  tribes.  Thus 
they  all  fatten  readily,  aud  prepare  for  severe 
weather  not  only  by  laying  on  a  warm  coat  but  by 
storing  fuel  for  maintainiug  internal  warmth.  The 
weather  is  not  severe,  yet  shelter  will  be  found  to 
make  quite  a  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  fattening. 
Cook,  if  possible,  all  or  most  of  the  feed  of  fattening 
animals,  except,  perhaps,  sheep,  which  it  is  claimed 
gain  nearly  as  fast  and  are  more  likely  to  remain 
healthy  on  uncooked  and  even  whole  grain.  Keep 
beeves  and  sheep  at  pasture  as  long  as  the  feed  is 
good,  and  give  grain  morning  and  night.  Hogs 
must  be  kept  growing  aud  gaining  by  well  cooked 
food  in  more  or  less  variety.  Give  them  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  wood  ashes  in  which  is  a  good  deal  of 
charcoal,  and  throw  a  few  handfuls  of  corn  into  it. 

Milch  Cows  if  well  fed  will  give  rich  milk,  if  nota 
great  deal  of  it ;  and  as  rich  aud  beautiful  butter 
may  be  made  now  as  in  any  month.  After  sharp 
frosts  the  pasturage  will  be  less  nutritious.  Feed 
pumpkins,  (removing  the  seeds,  which  are  excellent 
for  hogs,)  roots,  turnip  tops,  cabbages  that  do  not 
head,  etc.  Decaying  leaves  and  rotten  turnips  will 
mike  the  milk  taste.  Cows  must  have  all  the  pure 
water  they  will  drink,  aud  salt  is  esseutial  to  thrift. 

Calves  and  Steers  will  "  get  along  "  on  coarse  fare; 
they  will  not  starve  on  wheat  straw,  or  bog  hay 
with  some  corn  stalks  ;  they  will  probably  not  die 
if  they  standout  until  next  March  on  the  north  side 
of  a  barn  ;  but  they  will  be  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  never  have  any  thing  like  the  form  or  size  they 
should  aud  would  have  had.  One  of  the  highest 
pleasures  of  a  good  farmer  is  to  see  his  young  stock 
grow.  They  need  shelter  quite  as  much  as  the 
older  cattle,  and  if  a  pet  heifer  or  pair  of  nice  steers 
get  a  few  ears  of  corn  more  than  their  share,  the 
farmer  had  better  wink  at  it  unless  it  is  carried  too 
far.  That  the  liberal  hand  shall  be  made  rich  is 
constantly  demonstrated  in  the  barn-yards  of  this 
country.  Don't  attempt  to  carry  over  too  much 
young  stock;    that   kept  should  be   well   fed. 

Morses. — As  pasturage  begins  to  fail, commence  reg- 
ular feeding  and  grooming  in  comfortable  quarters. 

Purchase  of  Stork  for  Wintering. — The  hay  crop 
has  been  abundant,  and  many  will  buy  sheep  aud 
cattle  to  consume  their  surplus  straw,  hay,  and 
grain,  and  to  make  manure.  Buy  so  as  to  give  them 
a  good  start  on  grass  before  winter  sets  in. 

Fall  Plowing  for  Spring  Crops. — There  is  great 
ecouomy  in  plowing  in  the  autumn.  It  must  only 
be  attempted  on  land  not  exposed  to  wash  badly. 
It  is  well  also  to  regard  the  direction  of  prevalent 
winds,  and  if  the  lay  of  the  land  is  such  that  the, 
hue  particles  which  the  wind  will  move  a  distance 
of  several  rods,  will  be  blown  off  the  farm,  this 
will  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  spring  plowing. 

Plow  deep,  if  there  is  richness  et gh  iu  the  soil 

or  manure  enough  applied  to  warrant  it. 

Roots  usually  make  the  best  part  of  their  growth 
after  frost ;  yet  they  will  not  stand  severe  freez- 
ing without  harm,  and  it  is  risky  to  leave  them  un- 
dug  after  the  ground  begins  to  stiffen  mornings,  for 
some  fine  day  you  will  find  them  all  frozen  and 
solid.  A  good,  well-ventilated  barn-cellar,  which 
may  be  closed  so  as  to  keep  the  frost  out,  is  the 
best  place  for  storing  roots ;  but  they  keep  perfect- 
ly well  in  pits,  or  out-door  cellars.     See  page  366. 

Root-Pits  may  or  may  not  be  pits  ;  if  actually  in 
part  below  the  surface,  the  drainage  must  be  per- 
fect. If  above  the  surface,  first  place  the  roots  iu 
•uniform  piles,  say  0  feet  wide,  3  feet  high,  and  as 
long  as  convenient;  cover  with  a  few  inches  of 
straw  and  a  light  covering  of  earth,  and  let  tlrem  .lie 
lightly  covered  for  a  few  days.  Provide  ventilation 
by  placing  bundles  of  straw  upright  iu  the  ridge  of 
the  heap.  As  the  cold  increases,  add  to  the  thick- 
ness of  earth  until  the  roots  are  covered  about  a 
foot  deep  at  all  points.  Remove  the  earth  for  cover- 
ing, so  as  to  leave  good  ditches  to  carry  off  water. 
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Potatoes.  — Dig  when  the  vines  are  dead.  Store  as 
directed  on  page  3(54.  Potatoes  are  not  roots,  and 
require  different  treatment.  The  tubers  are  fleshy 
underground  stems.  They  are  more  sensitive  to  frost, 
and  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  ventilation. 
Sorghum,— li  is  best  to  make  clean  work  as  you 
go.  Cut  up,  top,  and  strip  at  one  operation;  bind 
with  two  bands,  and  if  possible  have  the  stalks 
hauled  at  once  to  the  mill.  The  need  makes  good 
feed  for  sheep  and  other  stock,  and  the  dried  leaves 
and  suckers  tolerable  fodder.  We  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  they  compare  with  corn  fodder. 
—  Husk  when  the  corn  is  hard  and  the 
husks  dry.  Bind  the  stalks  and  set  them  up  in 
well-braced  stooks,  bound  firmly  at  the  tops  so 
that  they  will  stand  through  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
shed  rain.  See  article  on  Corn  Fodder,  page  363. 
Soiling  Cropt — Wheat  and  rye  may  both  be  sown 
for  spring  feeding.  See  bints  last  month,  p.  315. 
Winter  Grain. — Wheat  often  does  well  sown  as 
late  as  the  early  part  of  this  month,  but  it  is  better, 
as  a  general  ride,  north  of  lat.  41°  to  sow  earlier, 
and  to  put  in  rye  if  the  time  has  passed  by,  even 
though  the  land  be  prepared  for  wheat.  Rye  may 
be  sown  any  time  during  the  mouth  on  good 
land  with  assurance  of  a  well  paying  crop. 

Draining. — This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  sea- 
sons for  pushing  ahead  this  kind  of  work.  Labor 
is  usually  cheaper,  and  it  interferes  less  with  the 
work  of  the  farm— either  by  disturbing  the  fields, 
or  taking  hands  from  other  work.  Make  thorough 
work;    hallway  work  never  pays  in  the  long  run. 

Weeds. — On  wet  days  cut  weeds,  put  them  iu 
heaps,  and  burn  tlicm  when  dry.  The  ashes  will 
be  of  some  use  ;  the  seeds  will  be  killed. 

Buildings. — Push  forward  all  necessary  repairs  ; 
tighten  up  bams  and  sheds,  look  out  for  loose 
clapboards,  and  patch  shingle  roofs.  It  is  not 
best  to  re-roof  barns  at  this  season  when  they  are 
lull  of  hay.  Many  nails  iu  hay  are  often  fatal  to 
cattle  and  horses,  and  a  few  are  bad  for  their 
teeth,  and  also  for  hay  cutters  of  all  kinds. 

Cooking  Hay  for  Cattle  kills  weed  seeds,  many 
of  which  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  ani- 
mals, and  grow  when  carried  to  the  field  in  manure. 


Work  iu  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  leaves  have  done  their  work  !  All  summer 
long  they  have  taken  the  sunlight  and  given  off 
nothing  but  green,  but  now  that  their  work  is  ac- 
complished, they  and  the  sun  are  having  a  gala 
time  of  it,  and  they  throw  bis  light  back  in  crimson 
and  gold.  The  fruit,. t oo,  which  lias  heretofore  been 
green,  now  splashes  itself  with  carmine,  and  turns 
its  ruddy  cheek  to  the  sun.  The  Great  Artist  puts 
the  last  touches  to  the  fruit  iu  the  beautiful  waxen 
bloom  that  betokens  perfection.  The  harvest  of  the 
orchard  and  the  great  harvest  of  the  forest  are  this 
monlh  gathered.  The  ripe  leaves  lighten  the  scene 
with  their  transient  glow,  and  dutifully  fall  to  the 
earth  to  give  up  what  they  have  received.  Did  yon 
ever  look  at  the  place  from  which  a  leaf  has  fallen  ? 
.  Just  there  is  a  bud  all  ready  for  next  spring's  work. 
[s  not  there  a  lesson  here,  when  even  an  inanimate 
ire  accustomed  to  .all  it,  thus  early 
makes  provision  for  another  year ?  Wcmight  dwell 
upon  this  point,  butasoldBoerhaave  says  :  "  I  have 
said  enough  for  those  who  take  me,  and  for  those 
who  do  not,  nothing  would  be  enough." 

Oi  <  haul   ami  Xursery. 

Pu-king  of  the  late  varieties  of  fruit  is  mainly 
done  this  month.  Hand  picking  with  every  care 
to  avoid  bruises  is  the  only  method  to  i .,..  com- 
mended. Place  the  fruit  carefully  in  bins  or  on 
shelves  in  the  fruit  cellar,  or  put  in  barrels  at  once. 

Barrelling  should  be  done  in  clean  new  barrels; 
t  ike  out  the  bottom  lead,  place  the  fruit  in  regular 
layers,  and  fill  to  about  an  inch  above  the  chine ;• 
bring  the  head  into  place  by  means  of  a  screw  or 
lever  press.  A  few  of  the  apples  next  to  the  head 
will  be  iudeuted,  but  the  rest  will  be  held  in  place 
and  will   not  bruise   in   transportation.     Turu  the 


barrel  over  and  mark  the  top  with  the  name  of  the 
variety.  Never  put  more  than  one  kind  in  a  pack- 
age and  keep  poor  fruit  out  altogether.  Keep  tin- 
fruit,  whether  in  barrels  or  not,  at  as  low  and  uni- 
form a  temperature  above  freezing  as  possible. 
Late  Bars  may  be  treated  Hie  same  as  apples. 
Autumn  varieties  should  be  placed  on  shelves 
where. their  progress  in  ripening  may  be  watched. 
Cider  Making. — The  best  eider  is  made  from  the 
best  fruit.  A  rich  saccharine  juice  is  needed  to  make 
Hie  finest  article.  Assort  the  fruit  and  convert  the 
inferior  lot  Into  vinegar.  Put  the  juice  into  clean 
casks,  and  allow  the  fermentation  to  go  on  slowly 
in  a  cool  cellar.  When  the  fermentation  has  ceased, 
rack  off  into  other  clean  casks  and  bung  up. 
Vinegar. — A  good  article  of  cider  vinegar  finds  a 
ready  sale.  See  article  on  vinegar  on  page  367. 
Pomace  may  go  to  the  piggery  or  into  the  com- 
post heap.  If  seeds  are  wanted,  wash  them  (jut  be- 
fore the  pomace  ferments.  In  washing  large  quan- 
tities a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  required. 
This  is  run  into  a  box  in  which  the  pomace  is 
placed.  The  pomace  being  stirred  the  lighter  por- 
tions are  carried  oil"  by  the  flowing  water,  and  the 
heavier   seed   remains.     Collect   and   dry  it. 

Planting  may  be  done  if  the  land  is  in  good  order. 
Lay  out  the  ground  beforehand,  either  in  regular 
rows  or  in  the.  quincunx  order.  The  last  plan  al- 
lows the  laud  to  be  occupied  to  the  best  advantage. 
For  details  aud  other  hints  on  laying  out  an  orchard 
see  last  March  Agriculturist,  page  102. 

Labels  are  often  so  wired  to  nursery  trees  as  to  cut 
the  bark  when  growth  commences.  See  to  these 
as  the  trees  are  planted.  While  labels  are  con- 
venient for  reference  in  the  orchard,  do  not  trust  to 
them,  but  have  a  record  or  map  of  the  position  of 
each  variety.  Plant  the  same  variety  together. 
Nursery  Stock, — Look  to  that  budded  this  autumn, 
and  loosen  the  tyings  if  needed.  Manure  between 
the  rows  of  the  older  stock,  and  cut  back  the 
growth    to    give  a  proper   shape    to   the   trees. 

Fruit   Garden. 

Planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  may  be  done  when- 
ever the  autumns  are  usually  mild,  and  it  is  better 
to  do  it  now  with  the  blackberry  and  raspberry 
than  to  wait  until  spring,  as  the  buds  start  early. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries  when  set  out  should 
have  the  canes  cut  back  to  the  ground.  If  left,  a 
slight  crop  may  be  gathered  next  summer  at  the 
expense  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  plants.  Rasp- 
berries may  be  set  from  4  to  6  feet  apart  and  black- 
berries from  6  to  8  feet.  If  grown  as  a  hedge,  they 
may  be  placed  much  nearer,  say  half  the  distance. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  pruned  when- 
ever the  leaves  have  fallen.  Cut  out  as  much  of 
the  old  wood  as  will  leave  the  bush  open,  and  shorten 
this  year's  growth  one-half,  more  or  less,  according 
to  its  vigor,  cutting  back  the  weakest  shoots  the 
most  severely.     Use  the  primings  of  new  wood  for 

Cuttings,  which  are  to  be  about  0  inches  long  and 
planted  4  inches  apart  in  trenches,  with  only  an 
inch  above  the  surface.  Ram  the  soil  firmly  against 
the  base  of  the  cuttings,  and  cover  the  bed  with 
haves  or  litter  when    freezing  weather   comes  op. 

Grapes. — Full  ripeness  is  desirable,  whether  they 
are  to  In-  need  to'  I  In-  table  or  for  wine.  Grapes  to 
to  be  packed  for  winter  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  days  to  "  cure."  They  are  then  put  in  5  or  10 
pound  boxes,  which  are  to  be  packed  full,  the  cover, 
or  bottom  rather,  crowded  on  with  a  slight  pressure 
and  nailed.  The  boxes  are  then  to  lie  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  room  at  an  uniformly  low  temperature, 
but    the    fruit  must    not    be  allowed    to   freeze. 

Sti  nob  n  i  t  started  in  pots  may  still  be  planted. 


i»ii. 'lien  Garden. 

Prepare  the  Soil  for  spring  crops.  Sod  ground 
may  be  manured  and  plowed,  »?  well  as  land  from 
which  crops  have  been  removed.  Plowing  is  now 
much  more  easily  performed  than  in  spring.  Stiff 
land  should  be  thrown  into  ridges,  t"  gel  the  bene- 
fit of  the  ameliorating  action  of  the  winter's  frosts. 


Protection  to  those  crops  left  out  over  winter 
ought  not  to  be  given  too  early.  All  of  these  plants 
are  nearly  hardy,  and  there  is  danger  of  smothering 
them  if  covered  too  soon.  Many  things  make  a 
good  growth  in  the  warm  autumn  days. 

Preserving  Boots,  etc. — Only  in  very  cold  localities 
will  roots  need  to  be  stored  for  winter  as  early  as 
this  month.  It  is  best,  however,  to  have  everything 
ready  to  store  and  house  the  crops  should  heavy 
frosts  make  it  necessary.  If  cellars  are  used  for 
storing,  have  bins,  barrels,  etc.,  ready.  Pits  are 
better  than  cellars.  They  must  be  made  in  dry 
ground,  where  the  water  will  drain  off.  They  are 
made  3  or  4  feet  wide  aud  6  feet  deep.  A  section  2 
feet  in  length  is  packed  with  roots,  then  6  inches 
from  that  another  similar  section,  and  so  on.  The 
spaces  between  are  filled  with  earth,  and  later 
in  the  season  all  are  covered  with  earth.  This 
is  only  done  wheu  freezing  weather  is  at  hand. 
Asparagus.— When  the  tops  turn  yellow,  cut  and 
burn  them.  Do  not  put  them  in  the  compost  heap, 
as  the  seeds  retain  their  vitality,  and  if  distributed 
iu  manure  produce  troublesome  "  weeds." 

Beets — Let  them  grow  until  hard  frosts  are  at 
hand;  then  dig  aud  store  in  pits  or  in  the  cellar. 
Cabbages. — Prepare  frames  for  wintering  young 
plants,  which  should  be  a  foot  high  at  the  rear  and 
8  inches  in  front,  wide  enough  for  the  sash  to  be 
used,  and  as  long  as  needed.  They  should  be  set  on 
light  soil  and  where  water  will  drain  off  readily. 
The  plants  are  to  be  set  2}£  inches  apart  each  way, 
deep  enough  to  coverall  the  stems.  Do  not  cover 
with  sash  until  the  approach  of  freezing  weather. 
Cauliflowers. — The  young  plants  to  be  wintered 
are  to  be  set  as  directed  for  cabbages.  Gather  the 
late  crop  as  it  is  ready.  There  are  often  many 
plants  that  do  not  head.  These,  at  the  approach 
of  frosty  weather,  should  be  set  in  a  pit  or  light 
cellar,  and  many  of  them   will   form  heads. 

Celery. — Finish  earthing  up.  The  earth  is  to  be 
banked  up  against  the  stalks  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  leaves.  In  most  places,  next  mouth  will  be 
early   enough  to   store  it  away   for  wiuter. 

Lettuce. — Young  plants  may  be  set  in  frames,  as 
directed  for  cabbages.  In  warm  localities  young 
plants  of  the  hardy  kinds,  covered  with  leaves 
or  other  light  litter,  will  pass  the  winter  safely. 
Horseradish  is  to  be  left  in  the  ground  until  frost, 
when  it  is  to  be  dug  and  preserved  like  other  roots. 
Rhubarb. — Where  vegetation  is  at  rest,  new  plant- 
ations may  be  made.  Cut  an  old  root  so  as  to  leave 
a  bnd  to  each  piece,  and  plant  in  rich  soil. 

Spinach. — Keep  the  late  crop  clean.  In  cutting 
for  use,  take  it  from  those  portions  of  the  rows 
that  are  most  crowded  and  need  thinning. 
Squashes— Sua  article  on  preserving  on  page  36S. 
Sweet  Potatoes,  when  the  vines  are  first  touched 
by  frost,  are  to  be  dug.  Iu  digging  and  haudling 
be  careful  not  to  bruise  them.  Those  to  be  kept 
should  dry  for  a  day  in  the  suu,  and  then  be  packed 
iu  sand,  cut  straw,  or  leaves.  Whatever  material  is 
used  must  be  perfectly  dry.  Keep  iu  a  warm  and 
dry  place,  where  the  mercury  will  not  fall  below  60'. 

Flower    Garden     and     Lawn. 

The  weather  is  now  more  favorable  than  in  spring 
f.r  all  work  like  grading,  road  and  walk  making, 
draining,  laying   out   Borders,   and   the    like. 

Lawns. — In  preparing  for  these  a  deep  and  rich 
soil  is  necessary,  aud  usually  drainage  is   required. 

Mouse  Plants  that  have  been  during  summer  in 
borders  should  not  be  left  there  too  late.  See 
article   on    the    treatment   of    these,    page  370. 

Chrysanthemums,  especially  of  the  tall-growing 
kinds,  will  need  stakes  ;  the  weight  of  blootu,  espe- 
cially when  wet,  i-  apt  to  break  them  down.  Pot  for 
house  blooming  ti  hen  the  buds  are  well  developed. 

P,  miniate  of  most  kinds  need  to  be  taken  up 
every  few  years,  divided  and  reset. 

Ramies.— These  almost  always  fail  to  flower  if 
removed  in  spring,  Take  up  the  roots  early  this 
month,  while  they  are  dormant,  divide  so  as  to  have 
a  bud  with  each  piece,  and  plant  in  deep,  rich  soil. 
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Hardy  Bulbs  are  sufficiently  noticed  on  page  370. 

Tender  Bulbs,  bucIi  as  those  of  Gladiolus,  Jacob- 
ean Lily,  Mexican  Tiger  Flower,  etc.,  are  to  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  are  killed,  dried  a  little, 
properly  labeled,  and  stored  in  a  eool,  dry  place, 
where  they  will  not  freeze  or  be  troubled  by  mice. 

Dahlias  are  to  be  left  awhile  after  the  frost  kills 
the  steins.  Take  them  up  in  the  morning;  of  a  dry 
day  and  let  the  roots  remain  in  the  sun  to  dry  off, 
label  securely,  and  store  them  where  they  will  not 
freeze  or  be  too  damp.  The  same  treatment  may 
be  given   to  tubers   of   the    Madeira   Vine. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — All  the  hardy  deciduous  ones 
may  be  transplanted  now,  and  hedges  of  deciduous 
shrubs,  such  as  Buckthorn,  Privet,  etc.,  may  be  set. 

Protection  to  half  hardy  things  should  not  be  ap- 
plied until  quile  cool  weather.  The  object  is  not 
so  much  to  prevent  freezing  as  to  avoid  frequent 
changes.  Materials  should  be  in  readiness.  Col- 
lect leaves  from  the  lawn  or  wherever  they  can  be 
found.  One  of  the  best  materials  is  the  boughs  of 
the  Red  Cedar.  Where  these  can  be  had  in  abund- 
ance a  good  supply  should  be  laid  in.  A  coating 
of  light  peaty  earth  upon  beds  of  seedlings  of  per- 
cnuials  serves  as  an  excellent  protection.  Salt  hay, 
readily  procured  near  the  coast,  is  a  favorite  mate- 
rial with  gardeners  living  iu  those  districts. 
Greon  and  Hot-Houses. 

The  more  tender  plants  are  to  be  taken  in  first. 
Have  the  pots  in  good  order.  Top-dress  the  plants 
by  removing  the  surface  soil  and  giving  a  supply  of 
rich  compost.  Have  the  plants  when  taken  iu  free 
from 

Insects,  the  fight  with  which  must  be  always  on 
the  offensive,  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Bulbs. — Directions  for  potting,  etc.,  are  given  on 
page  370.  Whenever  the  ball  of  earth  is  well  filled 
with  roots,  the  pots,  a  few  at  a  time,  may  be 
brought   in  and   the  plants  forwarded. 

Forcing  Plants.— Many  of  the  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  and  shrubs  are  used  for  forcing.  In 
France  the  Lilac  is  forced  in  large  quantities. 
Those  most  commonly  treated  in  this  way  here  are 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Dieentra,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Wie- 
gela,  Astilbe  (Spiraea),  Japoniea,  etc.  The  plants 
are  to  be  potted  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  it  is 
desired  to  bring-  them  into  flower. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  should  be  made  at 
once,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  and  seeds  of 

Annuals  for  winter  blooming  be  sown. 

Pols  and  Soil  and  all  necessary  materials  for  win- 
ter use  should  be  got  under  cover  before  wiuter. 

Ventilate  as  much  as  the  weather  will  allow,  and 
make  the  transition  from  free  air  to  the  confine- 
ment of  the  house  as  gradual  as  possible. 

Cold  Grapery. 

The  function  of  the  leaf  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. An  intelligent  person  asked  us  the  other 
day  why  we  did  not  strip  off  the  leaves  from  a  vine, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  news  to  him  that  they  would 
drop  of  themselves  when  they  were  no  longer 
needed.  The  leaf  is  only  a  temporary  appendage, 
as  is  shown  by  its  being  jointed  to  the  vine.  When 
the  vine  has  no  further  use  for  it  it  falls.  Keep  the 
house  rather  warm  by  the  use  of  the  upper  venti- 
lators only,  to  finish  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  but 
close  all   up   in   damp  and   cold  weather. 


The  Fairs  for  1868. 

State  and  National  Fairs. 

Chili  (S.A.) Santiago,  commences Dec  15 

Indiana Indianapolis.  . .  .Sept.  28-Oct.    3 

Iowa Clinton Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Wisconsin Madison Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Minnesota    Minneapolis Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Pennsylvania Harrisbnrg Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

New  York Rochester Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Maine Portland  Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

New  Jersey Waverley Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Kansas Leavenworth Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Colorado Denver  City Sept.  29-  Oct.    3 

Nova  Scotia Provincial,  Halifax..  .Oct.     5-10 

Nebraska Nebraska  City Oct.     7-9 

N.  H.  Mech.  Art.  Assn. Concord Oct.      6-20 

Virginia  <fc  North  Carol. Bonier  Fair,  Danville, Va... Oct.  2U 

Maryland  Inst Baltimore 

Tennessee Clarksville 

Arkansas Little  Rock Nov.    3-7 

National  Horse  Show.. Providence,  R.  I Oct.     0-  9 


Horticultural   Exhibitions. 

N.  Y.  Grape  Growers. . .Canandaigua Oct.     7-  S 

LakeShoreGrape  Grow- 
ers   Painesville,  O Oct. 

Knox's  Grime  Show Pittsburgh Oct. 

Virginia  Horticultural  &  Pomological,  Richmond,  Oct. 

County  and  I.o<ul  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Oxford South  Paris Oct.      6-  S 

Waldo Belfast Oct.     13-15 

West  Oxford Fryeburg Oct.    13-15 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Mechanical  &  Art  Concord Oct.     0-20 

Mcrrimac  Co Concord Sept.  30-Oct.     2 

VERMONT. 

Addison  Co Oct.     C- 8 

Caledonia St.  Johusbury Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Windham  Co Newfane Sept.  30-Oct.    1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co Barnstable  Oct.    13-14 

Bristol  Co Taunton Oct.      0-  8 

Berkshire  Co Pittsfield Oct.      0-  s 

Housatonic Great  Barrington.Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Hampshire,  Franklin  illampden.   Noithm'n.Oct.      1-  2 

Hampden  Co Springfield Oct.     0-  7 

Hampden,  East Palmer Oct.    18-14 

Mar-lilield Marshfield Oct.      1-  2 

Middlesex  Co Concord Oct.      1-  3 

Martha's  Vineyard.   . . .  West  Tishury Oct.    20-21 

Nantucket    .Nantucket Sept.  30-Oct.     1 

North  Wrentham Farmers'  Club Oct.      0— 

Worcester  South Sturbridge Oct.    1- 

CONNECTICTT. 

Hartford Hartford 

Housatonic New  Milford Oct.     8-10 

Litchfield Litchfield Sept.  30-Oct.    1 

Middlesex  Co Middletown Oct.      0-  9 

Milford  and  Orange. ..  .West  Haven Sept.  30-Oct.    1 

New  London Norwich .. 

Ridgclield Ridgefield Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

NEW  YORK. 

Chemung  Co Ehnira Oct.      7-  9 

Columbia  Assoc Sept.  29-Oct.     1 

Delaware  Co Walton Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Madison  Co Canastota Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Montgomery Fonda Oct.      7-  9 

Otseu'o  Co Cooperstown....Sept.  29-Oct.     2 

Schoharie  Co Schoharie Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Steuben  Co Bath Oct.      0-  S 

Suffolk  Co Riverhcad Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Washington  Co Salem Oct.      7-9 

Westmoreland Hampton Oct.      7-  9 

Winiichl Winfield Sept.  30-Oct.    1 

Yates  Co Pcnn  Yan Oct.      7-  9 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington  Co Mount  Holly Oct.      0-  7 

Huntington Fair  Grounds. . .  .Sept.  29-Oct.     1 

Warren  Co Oct.      0-8 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghany Pittsburgh Oct.      C-  9 

Blair  Co Hollidavsburg Oct.      0-  9 

Clearfield  Co Clearfield Oct.    18-16 

Columbia  Co .Bloomsburg Oct.    14-10 

Crawford  Co Meadville Oct.      0-  9 

Crawford Conneautville. .  ..Sept.  30-Oct.     2 

Franklin  Co Chambershurg Oct.      0-9 

Union  Co Oct.     7-  9 

Union  Agr.  Soc Burgettstowu Oct.      8-  9 

York  Co York Oct.     0-9 

MARYLAND. 

Frederick  Co Frederick  City Oct.    20-23 

Washington  Co Hagerstown Oct.   13-10 

OHIO. 

Ashland  Co Ashland Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Aueiista Carroll  Co Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Butler  Co Hamilton Oct.      0-  '.l 

Champaign  Co Urbana Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Coshocton  Co Coshocton Oct.      7-9 

Delaware  Co Delaware Oct.     0-  9 

Erie  Co Sandusky Sept.  30-Oct.    3 

Fairfield  Co Lancaster Oct.      7-9 

Garret Isville Portage  Co Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Hancock  Co Findlny Oct.     1-3 

Hancock  Co New  Manchester Oct.    14-10 

Hani  son  Co Cadiz 

llav-ville Ashland  County    Oct.      0-  9 

Highland  Union Garrettsville Sept,  29-Oct.    1 

Independent Haysville Oct.     6-9 

JaeksonCo Jackson Oct.      1-2 

Lake  County Painesville Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Logan  Co Bellefontaine Oct.      0-  9 

Madison Franklin  Co Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Mahoning  Cu Canlield (let.      0-  s 

Medina  Co Medina Oct.      0-  8 

Meigs  Co Rock  Springs Oct.     1-  2 

Mercer  Co Celina Oct.      7-  9 

Orwell  (Town) Ashtabula  Co. ...Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Ottawa  Co Oak  narbor Oct.     7-  9 

Orrville Wayne  Co Oct.    14-16 

Plymouth  Co Plymouth Oct.      7-  9 

Seneca  Co Tiffin Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Summit  Co Akron Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Stark  Co Canton Oct.     7-  9 

Thompson GeaugaCo Oct.      1-  2 

Union  (Greene  Co) Marysvillc Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Wayne  Co Wooster Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Wellington Lorain  Co Oct.     7-  9 

INDIANA. 

Jennings  Co Vernon Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Wayne  Co Centerville Oct.      6-10 

WISCONSIN. 

Crawford  Co Denison Oct.     8-  9 

Fond  du  Lac  Co Fond  du  Lac Oct.     6-  8 

Juneau  Co Mauston Oct.     6-8 

La  Fayette  Co Darlington Oct.     0    8 

Marquette  Co Montello Oct.      7- 

Ontugamie  Co Grand  Chute 

l'lattevillc Platteville Oct.      7-  9 

Walworth  Co Elkhorn Oct.     6-8 


ILLINOIS. 

Ag'l.  Institute Sandwich Sept.  29-Oct.     2 

Boon  Co Belvidcre Sept.  29-Oct.     2 

P.uel  In.  &  Putnam  Co.. Hennepin Sept.  29-Oi  l.     1 

DcKalb  Co Mt.  Carroll Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Don- las  Co Tuscola Oct.      0-9 

Franklin  Co Benton Oct.       7-10 

Fulton  Co Canton Oct.     13-16 

Greene  Co Carrollton Sept.  211- Oct.    2 

Henderson  Co Biggsville Sept,  30  Oct.    2 

Jo.  Daviess  Co Galena Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Kane  Co Geneva ...   ..Sept.  30  Oct.    S 

Kankakee  Co Kankakee Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Kendall  Co Bristol Oct.       (I-   9 

Knox  Co  Knoxville Sept.  29-  Oct.    2 

Logan  Co Lincoln Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Maeoiipin  Co Carlinvillc Oct.    13-10 

Marion  Co Salem Oct.      6-  9 

Mercer  Co Millcrsbuig Oct.      6-8 

Monroe  Co Waterloo Oct.     13-15 

Montgomery  Co Hillshoro Sepl.-'n-O.-t.     2 

Ogle  Co Oregon Oct.      7-   9 

Peoria  Co Peoria Oct.      6-  9 

Perry  Co Tamaroa Oct.      7    9 

Pike  Co Pittsfield Oct.       0-9 

Pope  Co Golconda Oct.      1     3 

Sane  anion  Co Springfield Oct. 

ShelhyCo Shelbyville Oct.       7  10 

Schuyler  Co Rushville Oct.       (i    9 

Stephen  son  Co. .   Freeport Oct.      0-9 

Tazewell  Co Tremont Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

Vermillion  Co Catlin Oct.      6-   9 

Warren  Co Monmouth Oct.      0-  9 

MICHIGAN. 

BayCo Bay  City Oct.      0-  R 

Benzie  Co Benzouia Oct.      7-  8 

Berrien  Co Buchanan Sept.  30-Oct.     2 

Central Lansing Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Clinton  Co St.  Johns.  ......   Sept.  .'ill  c  let.     2 

Genesee  Co Flint Sept.  29-Oct.     1 

Kent  Co Grand  Rapids.... Sept.  29-Oct     1 

Hillsdale  Co Hillsdale Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Iouia  Co Ionia Oct.      7-  9 

Livingston  Co Howell Oct.      6-  9 

Macomb  Co Romeo Oct.      7-9 

Oakland  Co Pontiac Oct.      7-  9 

Ottawa  Co Lamont Oct.      7-  9 

Saginaw  Co Saginaw Sept.  30-Oct.    9 

Tuscola  Co Watrousville Oct,      0-  8 

WashtenawCo Ann  Arbor Oct.      7-  s 

MINNESOTA. 

Goodhue  Co Red  Wing Oct.    11-10 

Goodhue  (Township,) Oct.     1 

KANSAS. 

Anderson  Co Oct.    11-10 

Franklin  Co Ottawa Oct.      8-  9 

IOWA. 

Allamakee  Co Wankon Oct.      8-  9 

Bremer  Co Waverly Oct.      6-  8 

Clayton  Co Farmershuig Oct.       7-  9 

Crawford  Co Dennison Oct.      S-  9 

Dcs  Moines  Co Burlington Oct.      6-  9 

Jefferson  Co Fairfield Oct.      7-  9 

Jones  Co Anamosa  (let.       0-  9 

Tama  Co Tama  Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Wapello  Co Otlumwa Oct.     13-14 

Wayne  Co Corydon Oct.       s  10 

MISSOURI 

Audrain  Co Mexico Oct.    12-16 

Boone  Co Columbia Sept.  29-Oct.     3 

Carrol  Co Carroltou Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Chariton   Co.  Ag.  and 

Mech Kcytesville Oct.    15-18 

Clay  Co Liberty Oct.      0-  9 

Cole  Co Jefferson  City Oct.     13-18 

Fulton  Co Canton.     Oct.    15-10 

Gentry  Co Albany Oct.     14-16 

La  Fayette  Co Lexington Oct.    20-25 

Linn  Co Linneus Sept.  3(1- Oct.    3 

Lewis  Co Canton Sept.  28-Oct.    2 

Montgomery  City Montgomery  Co Oct.     111-24 

Montgomery  Co New  Florence Sept.  29-Oct.    3 

.Moniteau  Co California Oct.      0-  9 

New  Florence .Montgomery  Co. Sept.  29-Oct.    3 

North  Missouri,  Stock, 

&c Salisbury Oct.    27 

Platte  Co Platte  City Sept.  29-Oct.    3 

Salina  Co Miami Oct.     13-16 

St.  Louis  Co St.  Louis '.....Oct.      5-10 

Vernon  Co Nevada  City Oct.     13-15 

Warren  Co Warrenton Oct.    14-17 

Washington  Co Potosi Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

KENTUCKY. 

Barren  Co Glasgow    Oct.      0-  9 

Carroll  Co Carrollton Sept.  30-Oct.    4 

Fayette  Co Lexington Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Henderson  Co Henderson Oct.      0-10 

Owen  Co New  Liberty Oct.      0-  9 

Warren  Co Bowling  Green.  .Sept.  2'.l-Oet.    2 

Washington  Co Springfield Sept.  29-Oct.    2 

TENNESSEE. 

Giles  Co Pulaski Oct.      5 

Horse  Fair Nashville Oct.    20-2 1 

Montgomery  Co. ...... .Clarksville Oct.      5 

Robertson  Co Springfield Oct,    13-17 

Waned  Co Oct.     1-  3 

CANADA. 

Conipton  Co  Eaton  Comer. 

Essex  Co Windsor  


.Oct.      6- 


Limc  for  Wheat.— "  P.  T.  M.,"  Dayton, 
O.  "  Will  lime  secure  good  wheat  crops  upon  our  West- 
ern soils  ?"  The  favorable  wheat  crops  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  you  refer,  are  not  secured  by  lime  alone.  The 
lime  is  applied  but  once  in  a  rotation  of  from  five  to  seven 
years,  and  then  with  Indian  corn  on  sod.  Oats  follow 
the  corn,  and  manure  is  spread  and  plowed  in  for 
wheat.  Yonr  lauds  want  ammonia  quite  as  much  as  lime. 
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Commercial  Matters—Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance- the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Sept.  1 1,  1868,  aud  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIIC  NKW>YORK  MAKKK'I'S. 

Raoan-rs.  Finnr.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Hurley,  oats. 
•;r.iavM«/ii.siiriii.w;,:-,iM  loi.ooo'i.iso.nno  'B.ooo  ot.ono  nn.ooo 
■I7daysfc<»im,th.l06.ooo  5;?,oo0  2,883,000    3,500    11,000     635,000 

'  salks.  Hour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Outs. 
'.,tilavs</i/«nrtii,3si,.-,(ini,tr>,(ii»i  Wf.'s.mm  sti.noo  i.'.'oo  i.odii.ooo 
27uaysluA£]i)'tli,3ls,ooo  l.ls'.i.ooo  ;:,l'.is,r,00   21,000    1,805,000 

M.       Comparison  wWi  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Rkceiits.       Flour.     Wheat.    Corn.  Rye.   Barley.     Oat*. 

tt  days  1868. ..  .297.500     131.000  2.189.000  23,000      01,000     011.000 

■   i      I'.i.iiiiii  o.'i'.u.ooo  30,500     53,000    570,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.    Corn.     line.    Barley.  Oats. 

27<hiv<I»;s    'Is-l.nnu    1.112,000    2,1123.000     80.000     1,250  1,300. I 

27  (lays  180!    281.001)     1,070,000    4,181,000    151,000       1,307,000 

:;.        Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  11: 

Flour.      Wheat      Corn.      Bye.     Barley.    Oats. 
1868 0B.952    3,385,078    5,300,515    158.003      12,150     

1801 ...0.85,003        VXl.llO     0.201,173      13,5,5111     103.171     :8':.2"  : 

1800 Ol'l.lOj        250,1151     8,880,510     187180     000,503     118,050 


1. 


stare  at  X,  w  Tork : 
Bye,    Barley.     Oats.      .Vail, 


hll.-ll. 

bush. 

busti! 

bus.li.' 



10,000 

856,487 

07.00  1 

4.80,100 

02.005 

28.8!  i; 

575 

T80.885 

57. 181 

51.100 

527,801 

11,505 

83,841 

108,101 

S,T05 

8,876 

13,235 

801.100 

13.512 

10,01  1 

1.701.211 

81.101 

Start  of  grain  in 
Wheat,     ran,. 
tsr.s.  bush,      bush. 

Sept.  9 210.510  2.113.500 

Ak.  11 585.370  1,011.108 

July   18 502,019  1,100,111 

.hill.'   10 1.570.707  1.820.171 

■I  i.     I  '   170.811  1.030.0JI 

Apr.  13 686,630  1,228,259 

Mar.  10 1,175,152  1.710,822 

1.0.  .11 1,507.070  1,705,8.81)  lsj.lll     02,t>a>  2.1.81.181  85,287 

.bill.    13     ....1,017,113  1,181,553  180,88,0   101,818  2,370,820  00  3-0 
18GV. 

Dec.  II 1,801.215  1.053.001  202,000    802,815  3.199.503  83.445 

Nov.  12 011.120  1.051.700  131,518     801,r58  2,110.752  51.15.5 

■08.  15   107. 0.8  007.001  ,.",.10       8.2.70  1  8011,807  57,077 

Sept.  10 120,532  1,151,801  500       0,370  135,737  01,503 

5 .       Receipts  at  head  of  tide  mater  at  Albany,  each  sea- 
son to  Sept.  1th : 
Wheat,       Corn,       Hue. 

hash.  bush.        hash. 

5,113.500  11,227.300     177,300 

701.1011  0.512.000     175,100 

1,820,500  10,085,300     021,800 

Clll'.Kn.NT  WHOLESALE  IT.li 


188  7 


Flour. 
ibis. 

..  185.8,111) 
01,110 
187,100 


fiay/ei/,  Oats, 

bush.  bush. 

335,600  5.110.500 

02,000  2,358.(700 

148,400  5,02o,COO 


Aos.  11. 
Pbiob  op  OotD 146,V 

l'i. ;     super  In  Mxli-i  stale  $7  10  M10I0 

super  t"  Kxtra  Southern...  .      0  80  ...  10  oil 

Kxtra   Western  8  75  015  00 

Kxtra  Genesee 10  II)  (.1,13  50 

Supetliiii,    Western 7  10  (,5i  8  30 

Ore  l'Ditii: 8  00  « 10  80 

COUN     11)811,.         5  05  (8,0  50 

\Viik\t— All  kinds  nl  While.     2:50  (78  2  90 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.    185  <■«  2  00 

Cons— Yellow 122  @    — 

Mixed    1  10  @  1  I8X 

Oats— Western 82  ..,-,     83Jj 


Sept.  11. 
144K 

ro  75  a  a  05 

s  75  816  25 

s  80  .,.13.  7.5 

9  05  <E>I2  00 

6  75  at  8  00 

,1  50  .8.    8  75 


1  28    &  1  25 

1   15     ,5    1  22 
03    @      82 


Straw,  v  loo  it, 

.  hi  r..  .      M lings,  V    0.     . 

Hops    Crop  ol  1868, 19  m 

Features— Live  Geese,  10  lb 

■     ■  ■        It  

Tllil.'lliV.     I'  bushel 

i  onsliel 

8r.ni:- Brown,  V  10 

MO i   ISS1  -. 7'-:il 

(  mim'ki        I.';.., 31.  in  l.i'O't 

TOBACI  '..    I.  "ii    •...,.'.'.. 

Seed  Leaf,    *  B  .      . 

Wool— Domestic  i 

Domestic,     [.Ulle. I,  V   tl 

Caliloi'iiia.   unwashed, 

Tai.i.mw.  ', i  it 

Oil-Cake— 't'  Imp 

Por.K  —  Mess,  ,'  barrel   

barrel 

iikki'  -riain  mess 

I, Aim.  in    lie,  ,\     ■ 

"':     I '!   I    l  '■' ill,  ?)  It 

Stale,   i'  it. 


Nominal. 

'■ I   35 

.  i  1  40 


30K       26    ®      26X 


13  ,,"       15 
i   i      |90 

2   05      ,.,.    J    |5 


8'  ,.„ 

5 

37!    • 

■ 

u   ... 


10 


18','"  11', 

8  IK)     ,5  8  15 

2  80     '".  J  85 

10    @  J8V 

',.,  i" 

10    1.5,  22 

5  8,    ■  511 

38     .-  55 

30    ..  :o 

25    ®  35 


.  BB 


liel 

■     iiadn    .'  bushel  . 


12^ 
10  00      59 ■  tO  00 

38  50      ■  '    90  80  80    8,lo  55 

"   ,5     ,.    13  50  88  50     ,„2I  50 

15  00     .  ■  .'0  50  11  III)     IT,  20  .50 

,„         PI'.,  pi' 

29    08       88  25     i«       ~ 

84    ...       15 


12,. , 


!'"'  = 


An 


.■  bbl 
l. 


SWI'KI'  18.1'  \  imi  -,    ,'  bbl.. 

i  ,       iiKRiii         ■  barrel 


Muinal. 
I  M 

I ,'    .. 


.1  - 

bunchei 5  00    ,■■ 

.cm  - l  '". 


Ci  .   .    mi:  I   RE 

■i:         ■  bbl 

i  8 


"1 

Si 


8  III     ..,  II  (III 

l.   8   ell 


l  00  i'    ,  00 

5  00  ■    85  00 

1  5,1  .       J  5  I 

2  00  '  ■     I   I' I 


I 

bo  a  i  oo 

7  5     I.,     1    SO 

t i 

' 

--"<(  bid 1  50    '      I  00 

bushel 



Gold  has  been  more  Ireelj  offered  in  the  open  market 

and  has  been  i  -  -  buoyanl  in  price,  especially  toward  the 

The  latest  figure  .There  has  been 

)  liberal  snpply  of  most  kinds  of  Breadstoflta  avail- 

.     though   the  demand  has  been 

fair,  mainly  for  home  use,  bul   in  part  for  export,  prices 

have  been  generally  much  depressed,  closing  decidedly 

mi  favor  of  buyers.     The  a  iw  spring  wheat  that  has 

come  to  hand  thus  far  has  been  of  poor  qnality,  and  in 


very  poor  condition,  as  a  rule.  The  receipts  promise  to 
be  more  extensivo  for  some  weeks  ahead,  and  according 
to  the  representations  of  the  Western  forwarders,  the 
impending  arrivals  will  present  a  far  better  assortment, 
thus  enabling  buyers  to  make  purchases  more  easily  and 
satisfactorily.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  the  in- 
creased receipts  will  have  an  adverse  inllticncc  on  prices, 
while  they  will  tend  to  add  largely  to  the  exports  of 
produce.  New  Oats  have  been  in  more  liberal  stock,  and 
in  more  favor  with  purchasers.  Old  Oats  have  been  re- 
cently neglected,  save  by  speculative  operators.  Coru 
has  been  in  very  light  request  within  the  last  week  of  the 
month,  closing  quite  heavily.  Eye  has  fallen  materially, 
on  heavier  receipts,  and  a  moderate  inquiry  —  There 
has  been  a  marked  decline  in  Cotton,  on  a  limited  trade. 
. .  .Provisions  have  been  more  sought  after  and  generally 

firmer,  but  close   less  buoyantly Wool  lias  been  in 

good  demand,  and,  with  reduced  supplies  available,  prices 
have  steadily  favored  sellers.  The  wool  and  woollen 
goods  markets  have  been  in  a  much  healthier  condition 
than  for  years  past;  and  the  promise  is  of  a  very  satis- 
factory season's  business  in  both  lines...  Hay  and  To5 

bacco  have  been  fairly  active,  closing  firmly Hops  have 

been  quiet  at  reduced  prices. 

New  York  Live  Stock  markets. — 
week  I'.xi.ixo.  L'eenes.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  ToCl 
Aug.  17th 0,693    135    2,003    35,771    13,854    63,516 

do.  2411) 5,317     113    2,054     411,832     18,513     66,349 

do.   31st 1,115     155     1,718     31,083     15.882      53.128 

Sept.     7th ...0.750     205     1.711     38,(110     10.805     03.487 

do.  1411) 5,015    212    1,781    31,100    20,452    02,100 

Total  iujive  Weeks 28,020   820    9,853  180,888    81,519  303.970 

do  for  previous  5  Weeks.  80,070   512     7,018  109,101    65,677  218,194 
Beeves.   Cows.  Calves.   Sheep.  Sicine. 

Average  per  Week 5.724       178       1,870       30,044        16,309 

do.     do.     last   Month  0.12.5        102         1,529        21,881         13,135 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  0,069         91       2,388       21,611        13,174 

Average  per  Week,  1S67.  5.514        6t       1.320       22.154       20.605 

do.     do.     do.  1866 5,748         94        1.200        20.000        13,000 

do.    do.     do.  1865  5,455        113        1.500        10,001        11,023 

do.     do.     do.    1801 5,101         1)5        1,511         15,815         12.076 

do.    do.    do.   1S03 5,150        129  004  0,011        21,070 

Total  in  1807 293,882    3.309       09.911    1,171.1511.102,643 

Total  in  1866  208,880    l.ssr,      01.121)   1,010,000     672,000 

Total  in  1805 270,271    0,101       77,091      836,733     573,197 

Total  in  1801 207,01)9    7,008      75.021      782.401      600.270 

Total  111  1803 201,001    6,170      35,705      519,310  1,101,617 

Many  farmers,  fearing  that  the  new  cattle  disease  would 
prove  equally  malignant  with  the  Rinderpest  of  Europe, 
have  hurried  every  thing  they  had  fit  for  sale  to  the 
cattle  pens.  The  consequence  has  been  that  there  have 
been  plenty  of  small  droves  of  varied  quality.  The  qual- 
ity of  these  has  been  a  little  better  than  the  average,  and 
in  ordinary  times  would  have  improved  the  price  one 
cent  or  more  per  pound ;  but  they  have  brought  a  little 
less.  Butchers  in  almost  every  case  wished  small  lots. buy- 
ing only  a  few  head.as  the  news  of  the 'disease  had  already 
affected  the  sale  of  meat  to  consumers,  people  preferring 
mutton,  which  was  plenty  and  cheap,  to  beef,  which  they 
feared  might  be  diseased.  The  story  that  there  was  dis- 
eased meat  in  the  market  was  started  by  the  daily  papers, 
and  for  a  few  days  almost  stopped  the  sale  of  beef,  but 
the  prompt  cooperation  of  cattle  men  and  our  Health 
Board  in  the  duty  of  inspection  of  cattle  soon  restored 
confidence,  and  beef  is  now  called  for  as  often  as  formerly. 
The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 
Aiig.lllh  ranged  IlolGsIc.  Av  11  Vc.  Largest  sales  14,  @1G 
do  24th  do.  lOeSlOl.c.  dO.Mkfc.  do.  do.  13K015X 
do.  31st  do.  10®17J4C.  do.  15.4e.  do.  do.  14X@16K 
Sept.  1th  do.  lOtail  c.  do.  15  c.  do.  do.  II  @16 
do.  nth  do.  10(317  c.  do  lljfc.  do,  do.  11  <<■  10 
Prices  have  been  at  least  one  cent  lower  than  reported 
last  month.  Some  few  of  tho  very  best  u  tops  "  have 
brought  17c.  per  pound  every  week,  but  16!.c.  may  be 
called  the  top  of  the  market  for  good  cattle.  Steers  of  good 
quality  sold  steadily,  while  such  as  were  only  fair  found 
a  dull  market,  and  the  "  scalawags"— stags,  bulls,  and  old 
cows — frequently  laid  over  from  day  to  day  unsold.  At  the 
close  of  our  report  the  market  is  getting  more  steady. 

IHlIch  Cow*.— There  are  very  few  good  cows,  and 

these  sell  readily,  while  the  poor,  u half-milked "  ones 
arc  a  drag  on  the  market.  The  price  paid  forthcbeel  is 
seldom  above  $90,  and  a  very  fair  animal  for  milk  may  be 
had  for  $80.  During  the  week  ending  Sept  7th,  two 
Durham  cows,  line  and  large,  extra  milkers,  brought 
over  $120  each.  These  are  fancy  prices  and  nognideas 
lo  the  stile'  of  the  market,  for  many  good  fresh  cows  re- 
main unsold  at  the  close  of  our  report.  Prices 
good  cows  ST6@$95,  an(i  P00r  oncs  sc'i  oo  low  as 
$40  ...Veal  Calves  are  without  much  chango.  The 
supply  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  and  prices  range 
in,'  I.-  II1. e.  jier  pound  for  prime  milk-fed.  A  few 
vcry  fit  brought  os  high  as  12c.  Crass-fed  go  at  Tc.WOc. 
per  pound....  Sheep  and  Lambs  are  plenty.  The  in- 
creased inn f.,r  the  v, eeka  ending  Aug.  34th and  Sept,  7th, 
on  an  already  h  lavysnpply,  perfectly  glutted  the  market, 
and  large  lots  were  sold  by  the  head  at  $2.25(2 
Really  fat  sheep  arc  scarce,  and  the  best  in  market  al- 
ways sell  readily  at.  5c.®3!ic  per  pound.  Prices  range 
leu,:,',.,  per  pound.  The  quality  is  no  better  with 
lambs,  and  only  the  best  find  a  steady  market  at  7'  ,<\(T,  sc. 
per  pound;  a  few  very  choice  brought  9c,  and  many 
were  sold  by  the.  head.. .  .Swine.— Since  our  last  report 


the  arrivals  have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  prices 
have  not  advanced.  At  the  close  of  our  report,  there 
is  a  decline  in  price  of  about  Jgcent  per  pound,  and 
trade  is  slow.  Still,  at  no  time  has  the  supply  exceeded 
the  demand,  and  as  cool  nights  come  ou,  we  look  for 
a  steady  trade.  Prices  rauge  014@10IaC.  per  lb.,  for 
good  hogs.    The  very  best  "  prime  "  bring  10!4c.  per  lb. 


Large  Pay  for  Little  Work. 

No  better  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  many  thous- 
ands of  persons  to  receive  a  large  return  for  a  little  work 
—on  rainy  days,  evenings,  election  days,  odd  spells,  and 
even  for  constant  occupation,— than  is  now  offered  by  the 
Publishers'  announcement  on  the  extra  sheet  in  this  num- 
ber. It  is  work,  too,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children, 
may  engage.  About  $20,000  were  thus  earned 
during  a  year  past  by  a  small  portion  of  our  readers,  some 
ladies  getting  from  $400  to  $1,300  each,  for  premi- 
ums earned  and  sold,  and  small  boys  and  girls  aB  much  as 
$100  each.  The  total  sum  might  just  as  well  have  been 
3-10,000  or  SGO,OOOor  $10O,0OO,  if  two,  three, 
or  five  times  as  many  persons  had  taken  hold  of  the 
work.  The  Agriculturist  went  to  some  twenty-two 
thousand  Post-Offices,  while  premiums  went  to  less  than 
four  thousand.  It  only  needs  some  enterprising  person 
at  every  Post-Oflicc  to  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a 
premium  club  can  easily  be  gathered.  Indeed  at  most 
places  there  is  room  for  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  or  more 
Premium  Clubs.  Few  Post-Oftices  have  around  them 
less  than  25  families,  and  most  have  hundreds  of  families 
which  ought  to  take  this  paper.  We  have  100  to  500  sub- 
scribers at.  many  Post  Offices,  and  still  more  at  some 
others.  Any  one  who  will  take  hold  with  a  will,  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  will  succeed.  The  paper  is  very  cheap- 
is  worth  more  than  it  costs  to  every  family— and  it  only 
needs  some  one  to  explain  this  in  order  to  get  a  large 
club  of  subscribers.  Yon,  Reader,  may  as  well  secure  a 
premium,  as  any  one  else  ;  And 

THIS  MOXTII  is  Just  the  Time 
to  Begin. — The  otter  of  two  months  free  (on  page 
350)  will  help  along  the  work.  Read  over  tho  whole  pre- 
mium list  and  descriptions,  select  the  premium  you  most 
desire,  and  get  it,  if  you  have  to  "fight  it  out  on  this 
line"  all  winter.  Tho  chances  arc  that  you  will  do  so 
before  October  closes. 


containing  a  great  rarkti/  of  lit  ins.  including  man'/ 
'..»,./  Hints  and,  sugri.stinus  which  ire  throw  into  smaller 
iijl"  and.  condensed  /arm,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 
A.  Good  Co-operative  Kntorprisc 
for  Farmers.— In  the  premium  list  sent  out  this 
month,  some  fine  pure  Blooded  Breeding  animals  (cattle, 
sheep,  and  poultry.)  are  offered  free  by  our  Publishers,  to 
the  individuals  or  communities  first  making  up  fair- 
sized  clubs  of  subscribers.  Let.  a  few  active  men  in  any 
rhood  or  in  a  Farmers'  Club,  unite,  their  efforts  to 
raise  such  a  list  of  names,  and  secure  one  or  more  of 
these  eh. .ice  animals  for  tho  common  benefit.  The  good 
effect  will  be  seen  for  years  to  come.  Moreover,  the  cir- 
culation of  a  few  score  or  hundred  copies  of  this  paper 
will  doubtless  Improve  the  human  stock  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  a  double  benefit  be  attained.  Wbat  districts  or 
clubs  will  have  the  first  choice  of  the  animals  offered? 

Darwin's  Croat  Work.— Aa  Darwin's 
work  on  the  "Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication  "  was  issued  just  as  most  of  our  readers 
were  occupied  with  their  spring  work,  now  that  there 
are  long  evenings  and  comparative  leisure,  we  bring  it 
again  to  their  notice,    II  i*  a  work  which  commends  it- 
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self  to  breeders  of  animals,  whether  on  the  large  or  small 
scale,  to  growers  of  plants,  and  indeed  to  the  intelligent 
and  curious  generall}*.  The  book  is  one  of  such  import- 
ance that  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  President  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, thus  referred  to  it  in  his  inaugural  address. 
"Mr.  Darwin's  recent  two  volumes  on  "Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication'  are  a  catacomb  of  data,  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  such  as  assuredly  no  one  but 
himself  could  produce.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  they 
are  most  remarkable  for  the  number  and  value  of  the  new 
facts  they  disclose,  or  for  the  array  of  small  forgotten  or 
overlooked  observations,  neglected  by  some  naturalists 
and  discarded  by  others,  which,  under  his  mind  aud  eye 
prove  to  be  of  first  rate  scientific  importance."  The 
work  has  been  only  about  seven  months  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  there  have  been  two  English,  a  German,  Russian, 
Italian  and  American  edition  already  published.  The 
American  edition  contains  all  the  author's  additions,  and 
is  the  most  complete  of  any.  Two  handsome  volumes, 
illustrated,  and  with  a  copious  index,  sent  by  mail  for  $0. 

Splcaidid    Premiums,    such    as    have 

never  been  equaled  in  this  or  any  other  Journal,  are  of- 
fered by  the  Publishers  in  the  premium  sheet  of  this 
number  of  the  Agriculturist,  The  premiums  include 
nearly  all  of  the  excellent  articles  offered  last  year :  other 
good  new  things,  such  as  the  Early  Rose  Potato, 
Watches  made  particularly  for  us,  Field  Croquet,  etc.  ; 
and  especially  a  fine  lot  of  Breeding  animals.  We  would 
like  to  impress  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  one  or  more 
of  the  premiums  can  be  obtained  at  every  Post-Office  in 
the  United  States  aud  Territories,  in  British  America, 
etc.,  etc.  Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere.  H  hat 
was  done  in  3,000  to  4,000  places  last  year  can  be  done  in 
'25,000  places  this  year.  The  work  will  pay  well,  and  do 
good  besides.  Every  one  read  through  the  premium  sheet. 

•6  How  Crops  Grow," — This  i>  the  ex- 
pressive title  of  a  new  work  by  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson, 
of  Yale  College,  just  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
and  announced  in  an  advertisement  on  another  page.  This 
work  supplies  a  great  lack  in  English  literature,  and.  in 
fact,  in  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  world.  It  brings 
to  the  careful  reader  interested  in  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  and  garden  those  profound  results  and 
views  of  science  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  scientific  agri- 
culture. The  subject  discussed  is  by  no  means  all  of  ag- 
riculture. The  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural plants,  their  composition,  their  structure  and  modes 
of  development  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organi- 
zation of  plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from 
the  air  aud  the  soil.  Very  full  aud  accurate  tables  of  an- 
alyses are  given, and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing 
between  different  principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogen- 
ous, in  the  same  aud  different  plants.  The  book  is  an  in- 
valuable one  to  all  real  students  of  agriculture.  It  in  fully 
illustrated,  aud  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $1.50. 

Whitloelc's  Grape  Show.— An  exhi- 
bition of  grapes  will  be  held  in  Mr.  Whitlock's  rooms,  in 
the  Agriculturist  building,  beginning  on  the  1st  inst. 
Mr.  Whitlock  has  much  better  facilities  for  exhibitors 
than  we  are  able  to  give,  and  we  shall  hold  no  grape  show 
this  year.  We  hope  that  the  friends  who  helped  ns  to 
make  last  year's  the  finest  show  of  native  grapes  ever  seen 
in  this  country,  will  enable  Mr.  Whitlock  to  excel  that,  if 
possible.  Interesting  discussions  may  be  expected  on 
the  days  of  exhibition,  to  which  all  are  invited. 

Spring:  Balances.— "  J.  D.  K.,"  Toledo, 
O.,  asks  "if  the  ordinary  spring  balances  are  trust- 
worthy?" Serious  suspicion  has  fallen  upon  them,  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  popular  with  retailers.  It  must 
be  a  very  well  tempered  spring,  better,  we  fear,  than  gets 
into  our  balances,  that  does  not  grow  weak  by  habitual 
use.  This  weakness,  however  small,  makes  an  error  in 
favor  of  the  seller.  The  Canadian  government  has  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  spring  balances  iu  the  Dominion,  and 
we  suppose  they  are  of  the  same  kind  used  this  side  of 
the  line.  It  will  be  well  for  our  housekeepers  to  weigh 
their  purchases,  when  they  get  home,  and  for  the  sealers 
of  weights  and  measures  to  look  after  the  parties  who 
use  spring  balances.  If  purchasers  find  short  weight, 
they  can  refuse  to  trade  henceforth  with  those  who  use 
them,  and   thus   drive  the  balances  from  the  counter. 

The  Tim  CEjink.  ;•  Papers.  —  Squire 
Bunker,  whose  letters,  published  through  many  vol- 
umes of  the  Agriculturist,  have  given  farm  mattersal 
Hooker  town  a  world-wide  celebrity,  has  collected  his 
writings,  and  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  published  them 
in  a  neat  volume  of  312  pages.  The  long-time  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  do  not  need  an  introduction  to  the 
Squire,  as  they  look  upon  Mm  as  an  old  friend.    Though 


T.  B.,  Esquire,  writes  in  the  Connecticut  vernacular,  there 
is  more  sound  common  sense,  and  real  information  upon 
agricultural  matters  in  this  work,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  more  pretending  volumes.  His  old  friends  will 
gladly  welcome  the  collected  writings  of  Mr.  Bunker,  and 
we  can  promise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  them, 
not  only  instruction  but  amusement  from  their  perusal. 
The  distinguished  artist,  Hoppiu  has  tried  his  pencil  on 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hookertown,  and  given  a 
series  of  characteristic  illustrations.  Price  by  mail  $1.50. 

Increase    In    flic    Consumption  of 

Sugar. — There  is  a  good  time  coming  for  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers, if  we  may  rely  upon  the  statistics  given  in  De 
Bow's  Review.  The  Anglo  Saxon  race  use  1,140,000  tons 
of  sugar  per  annum,  or  41.40  lbs.  per  head.  The  Latin 
race  use  12.34;  the  Teutonic,  7.30;  the  Slavonic.  3.30.  The 
total  consumption  of  the  countries  from  which  returns 
can  be  obtained  is -2.030,000  tons;  about  15  lbs.  per  head. 
If  it  were  increased  to  the  standard  of  Great  Britain  it 
would  amount  to  6,150.000  tons.  As  the  nations  gain 
civil  and  religious  liberty  and  advance  in  civilization,  th-v 
increase  in  thuir  ability  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life.  The  people  of  the  United  States  use  fifteen  times 
as  ranch  sugar  per  head  as  the  people  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Turkey,  and  Greece. 

Black  PeliinEgrg  I*lant.— Those  who 

have  tried  this  variety  give  good  accounts  of  it.  It  is  a 
very  vigorous  grower,  and  bears  abundantly  of  large  aud 
almost  black  fruit,  which  is  most  excellent  upon  the  table. 

Writing  a  Volume. — Some  correspond- 
ent- ash  so  many  questions  at  once  that  it  would  require 
a  small  volume  to  answer  all  of  them.  They  often  ask 
us  to  tell  them  "  all  about "  the  culture  of  fruits,  or  have 
a  certain  number  of  acres  that  they  wish  us  to  layout 
for  them.  While  we  are  not  only  willing  but  glad  to 
answer  questions,  we  cannot  write  treatises  every  month. 

The  American  Entomologist. — The 

first  number  of  this  paper,  devoted  to  ''bug"  literature, 
has  appeared.  It  is  a  neat  monthly,  of  20  pages,  well 
printed  and  illustrated.  The  articles  are  exceedingly 
popular  aud  practical  in  eharacter,  and  have  a  liveliness 
not  often  found  in  writings  on  rrcientific  matters.  Pub- 
lished by  K.  P.  Studley&Co.,St.Louis,Mo.,at  $1  a  year. 

The  Eiimelaii  Cirape.— This  is  a  chance 
seedling  which  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
Dr.  Grant,  perceiving  its  merits,  purchased  it  some  time 
ago.  The  grape  is  of  first  class  as  to  quality,  and  ripens 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Hartford  Prolific. 

Sundry  Iliimbugs. — Congress,  in  an  act 
"  T« i  further  amend  the  Postal   Law,"  passed  July  27th, 

ISfW,  Sec.  13,  says:  '-,iiW  &■  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  deposit  in  a  post-office,  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  any  letter  or  circular  concerning  lotteries,  so- 
called  gift-concerts,  or  other  similar  enterprises  offering 
prizes  of  any  kind  on  any  pretest  whatever.*1  We  again 
bring  prominently  before  our  readers  this  Section  of  the 
postal  law,  so  that  none  need  err  through  ignorance  or 
misunderstanding.  It  is  desired  at  Washington  that  all 
evidence  bearing  upon  guilty  parties  be  sent  to  them, 
and  we  trust  that  all  will  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion 
made  last  month,  and  when  they  receive  letters  of  the 
Gift-Enterprise  sort  request  their  postmasters  to  send 

them  to  the  General  Post-office We  have  to  notice  this 

month:  Hunt,  Anthony  &  Co.:  Gold  Watches,  valued 
$175,  for  sale  at  $10  each.  Gentlemen,  the  design  of  yonr 
certificate  is  too  old  and  well-known  to  mislead  our  read- 
ers.   Can't  you  try  something  new  ? We  have  thus  tar 

failed  in  every  endeavor  to  find  the  parties  advertising 
very  largely  as  C.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  M.  Noyes  &  Co.. 
No.  SO  Nassau-street.  These  two  firms  are  evidently 
one  and  the  same,  apparently  differing  only  in  name. 
The  person  or  persons  who  manage  the  thing  rep- 
resent themselves  as  '*  General  Agents "  for  the 
"Managers."  etc.  Their  plan  proposes  for  $10  to  rob 
their  managers  of  $1,300,  and  to  send  the  same  to  any 
person  furnishing  the  original  $10,  provided  that  the 
receiver  on  his  part  will  show  the  money  to  his  neighbors 
and  say  he  got  it  as  a  chance  lottery  prize  in  said  com- 
pany. "  You  are  to  show  the  money.  The  result  will  be 
that  hundreds  of  dollars  will  be  sent  to  us  for  tickets, 
etc,"  which  they,  of  course,  will  pocket.  Here  it  is  in 
a  "nutshell. ■'  We  rail  help  you  to  $1,300  of  our  man- 
agers' money,  if  you  in  turn  will  help  us  to  rob  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  A  nice  little  plan  this  !  We 
think  the  proper  authorities  should  hunt  such  scoundrels 
up  and  bring  them  to  justice,  and  that  whoever  owns  the 

building  should  clean  it  out Dr.  J.  S.  Scoville  &  Co. 

have  succeeded  in  swindling  the  public  by  means  of 
travelling  agents  in  some  parts  of  the  West.    All  persons 


will  remember  that  no  such  firm  can  be  found  at  the  num- 
ber given,  or  in  our  City  Directory.  Dr.  A,  B.  Church, 
Columbia,  Ind.,  puts  forth  most  infamous  teachings, which 

should    not  be    followed    by    any  body The  "Great 

Western  Gift  Co.,"  Evausville,  Ind.,  Frederick  Edwards 
&  Co.,  Managers,  are  on  the  "make,"  and  propose  to 
send  any  body  a  "fortune  for  ten  cents."  Pretty  good, 
Mr.  Edwards;  please  send  us  one,  marked  C.  O.  D.  We 
have  carefully  figured  out  the  probable  expense  and  in- 
come of  this  concern,  and  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  Amount  offered  in  prizes,  $135,400.  No 
blank  tickets.  No  prize  worth  less  than  $1.  Suppose 
no  prize  would  exceed  one  dollar  in  value,  then  it  would 
stand  thus:  435,400  tickets  at  10c.  each  amounts  to 
$43,540  for  $435,400  in  prizes  ! !  This  would  seem  ab- 
surd enough,  but  far  greater  absurdity  is  shown  in  the 
ostensible  scheme.  The  first  3,211  prizes  represent 
$'231.\">0  at  least,  in  prizes  ranging  in  value  from  $5  to 
$50,000  each;  atickct  for  each  of  these  prizes  at  10c.  will 
bring  $321.10.  The  remaining  sum  —  supposing  one 
ticket  to  every  dollar  would  require  21)3.550  tickets  at  10c. 
each— would  be  $20,355.00  for  prizes  amounting  to  at  least 
$203,550.  The  total  amount,  then,  for  all  tickets  is 
$20,675.  Fifty  per  cent  of  this  is  offered  to  agents  for 
selling  tickets,  and  then  comes  in  the  long  list  of  ex- 
penses for  printing,  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  etc.  But 
suppose  $10,000  to  pay  all  expenses  including  per  cent  to 
agents,  the  net  income  would  be  $10,675,  and  the  out-ijo 
in  prizes  $435.100 !  ! !  Friends,  don't  you  want  a  fortune 
for  10  cents?  We  have  given  the  above  figures  thus 
minutely  to  enable  all  to  see  at  a  glance  the  absurdity 
of  such  swindling  concerns.  All  lotteries  are  more  or 
less  after  this  same  plan.  They  offer  much  for  a  little, 
and  their  own  schemes,  if  followed  like  the  one  above, 
would  soon  ruin  them;  but  they  don't  follow  them,  nor 
do  they  even  pretend  to  ;  the  sole  aim  of  these  scoundrels 
is  to  induce  people  to  send  them  money,  and  once  in  their 
pocket,  it  is  never  seen  again  by  the  sender  in  any  form. 

Beware  of  one  G.  W.  Parsons.      We  are  informed 

that  he  has  been  getting  subscriptions  at  Mt.  Gillead, 
Ohio,  for  this  and  many  other  papers.  We  have  re- 
ceived no  subscriptions  from  him— do  not  know  him, 
and  set  him  down  as  a  humbug. 

The        Comparative        Value         of 

Grapes,  other  things  being  equal,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  or  must.  In  view 
tit  this  fact,  the  Pleasant  Valley  Grape  Growers1  Associa- 
tion will  hold  atHammondsport,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
a  Kiecharoraeter  test  on  the  2Sth  inst.  The  saccharome- 
ter  is  an  instrument  for  indicating  the  amount  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice,  and  the  Association  proposes  to 
subject  all  the  samples  of  grapes  to  the  test,  that  may  be 
sent  for  the  purpose.  The  committee  is  one  in  which  the 
public  may  have  confidence,  as  it  includes  persons  inter- 
ested in  grape  culture  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
circular  of  the  Association  says  :  "A  general  invitation 
is  hereby  extended  to  all  who  have  grapes  of  value  or  prom- 
ise, new  or  old  varieties,  to  be  present  and  participate. 
No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  meeting  both  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  all  who  may  attend.  Persons 
wishing  to  have  their  grapes  examined,  and  being  una- 
ble to  attend  in  person,  may  forward  them  to  this  place, 
in  care  of  George  W.  Nichols,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  will  pay  charges  and  see  that  they  are  justly 
dealt  with.  It  is  desirable  that  as  many  as  ten  pounds  of 
each  variety  be  sent,  to  insure  a  full  examination  ;  but  a 
smaller  quantity  will  be  accepted,  and  given  all  the  atten- 
tion possible.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  statement  giving  name,  kind  of  soil,  age  of  vine, 
&c.  Truths  and  facts  alone  are  sought  after,  therefore  no 
premiums  arc  offered  or  will  be  awarded." 

A  "  Vine  Borer.** — In  Missouri  a  borer 
kills  vines  by  cutting  them  off  at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  inch- 
es below  the  surface.  C,  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist, 
has  the  chap  under  surveillance,  and  we  shall  probably 
have  his  portrait  and  history  in  the  American  Entomologist. 

A  Peach  IFnii^us. — Dr.  Hull,  as  we  learn 

from  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Al- 
ton, 111.,  finds  a  fungus  upon  the  roots  of  peach  trees, 
which  speedily  exterminates  them.  As  it  spreads  from 
tree  to  tree,  his  treatment  is  to  destroy  the  fungus  by 
burning  all  diseased  peach  trees,  root  and  branch. 

The  Sciippernong*  Grape.— Mr.  M.  T., 

Garret,  S.C.,  sends  us  some  specimens  of  this  grape,  which 
is  now  becoming  an  important  fruit  in  those  Southern 
States  where  the  climate  is  suited  to  it.  The  wine  has 
many  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  we  hope  to  refer  to 
it  more  in  detail  at  another  time. 

The  Casahar  Melon. —Mr.  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  seedsman,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  us  specimens  of  a 
melon,  the  seeds  of  which  he  received  under  the  above 
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name.    It  is  evidently  om  umelons.    Oucof 

imi  ii    weighed  IS  pounds,  and  if  there  is  a  more 

fleshed,  and  altogether  good  melon   (ban 

•  -  it.    Mr.  n.  says  thai  some  call 

it  the  Large  Persian.    This  melon,  "by  any  other  name 

would  '"■'<  a  -  Bweet." 

For  All    Children,  Toy    Dealers. 

Variety  Stores,  etc.— For  the  bcnefll  of  the  ••  little 

people,  '  we  have  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  a  good 

Btockof  "Crandall's  Building  Blocks,"  which 

Bider  the  best  Instructive  toy  ever  produced— one  furnieh- 

uusoment  without  end  almost,  and  not  a  simple  toy 

M  lose  its  novelty  in  a  day.    During  the  summer  our  art- 

isti  have  -"I  np  engravings  of  a  portion  of  the  numberless 

structures  made  from  a  single  boa    of    these    blocks. 

n_'s  are  combined  on  a  sheet,  which   is  a 

picture  of  itself.    Copies  of  it  will  lie  sent   free  to  all 

Toy  Dealers,   Keepers  of    Variety    Stores,  Merchants, 

BDd  to  families  desiring  one.     Send  application  and  ad- 

Publishers  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Elements  of  Agriculture. — Col.  Geo. 
E.  Waring,  long  known  as  an  agricultural  writer,  lias  re- 
written his  earliest  work,  and  it  is  now  published  by  the 
Tribune   Association.      This   little   wank    is    eminently 
il.  and  is  written   in  a  plain,  simple   style.     Stale- 
of  agricultural  theory  of  the  present  day  ate  less 
positive  than  they  were  .1  few  years  ago,  and  Col.  Waring 
has  exhibited  commendable  discretion  in  carrying  his 
readers  over  the  hard  plates  in  a  very  common-sense  way. 
It  is  the  best  book  we  know  of  to  explain  to  a  young 
farmer  the  reasons  for  correct  farm  practice,  that  can  be 
1  anything  like  the  price,  which  is  $1.00. 

Sttrawherry,  President    'Wilder. — 

In  tho  Agriculturist  for  August  last,  Wildei-'sNo.  13  was 
noticed  as  an  excellent  fruit,  and  the  wish  then  expressed 

that  it  might  bear  Col.  Wilder's  name  has  been  complied 
with.  Tin-  berry  is  t'»  lie  known  as  President  Wilder. 
The  publishers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture 
have,  with  commendable  enterprise,  purchased  the  whole 
stock  of  plants,  which  they  offer  as  premiums  to  sub- 
51  ribers  to  their  journal  for  1800.  Horticulturists  thus  will 
have  an  opportunity  cf  testing  a  new  variety  of  great 
merit,  and  one  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  elsewhere  as 
fine  as  it  has  upon  the  grounds  of  Col.  Wilder. 

Plants  Xaraoil.  —  "  Subscriber,"  Bristol, 
Ind.  Wild  Yam-root,  Dioscorcm  villosa,  sometimes  cul- 
tivated as  a  climber C.  C.  Moore,  Johnson  Co.,  Kansas. 

Feathered  Hyacinth,  a  variety  of  jr>/-<<'"/i  roiwtititi. ..  .C. 
M.  Burgess,  New  Britain,  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  P.,  St.  Jo.  Co., 
Mich.  The  "foliage plant"  is  CoIhk  Vtrxehnfdlii.  It  is 
very  tender,  roots  readily  from  cuttings,  but  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  keep  through  the  winter  unless  you  have  a  grcen- 
The  flower  is  small,  something  like  that  of  Mint, 
.ml  not  showy M.  I).  A.  Elliot,  .Me.  No.  1.  Twin- 
flower,  IAmuxa  borealis, named  for  the  great,  Linn. ens; 
No.  2,  P.itter-sweet,  Solomon  Dulcamara;  No.  3,  only 
broken  leaves  without  flowers. .  ..G.  W.  C,  Benton,  Tenn. 
No.  1.  Pancratium  rotatum,  has  no  common  name,  not 
some  bulbs  by  mail.  No.  2,  Bine- 
bottle,)  No.  8,  Japan  Globe-flower,  Ker~ 
mica,  not  a  rose,  though  related  to  it.  No.  4,  In- 
dian Currant  Ol  I  oral. bet  ry.  \, /;.e '.,./,  '*//"*  rnlriari*.  . . . 
Mrs.   V,  J.  M.  Henry  Co.,  Mo.    An  Evening  Primrose, 

(Enollura  ;  cannot  tell  the  species  without  seed-pods 

Mrs.  s.  P.  A  ,  St.  Joseph  Co., Mich.  The  prickly  leaved 
"Apple  geranium"  is  some  Solatium,  but  cannot  tell 

which  from  leaves  alone M.  E.  J.,  Ilan-isonvillc.  111. 

1  -lily... .J.  It.  H.,Ottttmwa.  Kan. 

O.  r...  Brumfleld,  Ky.    Dodder, 

i-ei  a-  a  parasite  on  shrubs,  etc., 

both  Easl  and  West W.  C.  C,  Joppa  Village,   Ms. 

ii  came  up  in  your  yard  is  the  Canary- 
Hot  valued  for  fo] 

Jlr.  Buchanan's  Sale.— Mr.    Isaac  Bu- 

tlie  wen-known  florist,  will  sell  at  bis  grounds  at 

0.1  the  Tib  a  large  lot  of   his  choice  specimens. 

We  have  seen  the  plants,  and  can  assure  those  who  wish 

ck  their  houses  with  well-grown  1   unellie  .  \zaleas, 

etc.,  I-  -ruinity  is    presented    to  do  so. 

IBoi'lieitlliiral  Exhibitions. — "A Sec- 
retary" says  that  the  reason  we  get  no  more  notices  of 
horticultural  exhibitions  is  that  in  many  cases  the  agri- 
culture He  a  combination  with  tit 
tin-  result  is  neither  on  Agricultural  nor  a  Horticultural 
exhibition,  bnt  a  horse-race.  i.  it  this  evil 
be  remedied  in  someway?"  Certainly;  when  asked  i-> 
■  .  don't  do  it.  But  tv-w  planl  -  will  floor! 
-I  others,  and  the  same  thing  holds  good  with  socie- 
ties.   Horticultural  sot                            ive  their    shows 


separate,  if  they  are  held  in  a  private  bouse  and  only  the 
members  attend.  The  writer  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
a  now  prosperous  society   which  began  thus  humbly. 

Iteirt's  S'lirscry  at  Elizabeth  lias  lone  been  a 
sort  of  pomological  Mecca.  Tin-  faithful  will  regret  to  learn 
thai  the  old  place  i-  to  be  invaded  by  improvements,  and 

that  the  grounds  are  to  lie  cut  up  by  streets  and  avenues. 
Mr.D.  D.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Reid's  successor,  is  offering  his 
slock  preparatory  to  breaking  up  at  the  old  place  and  re- 
moving to  a  new  one,  It  is  gratifying  to  know  thai  the 
home  grounds  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  the  beau- 
tiful hedges  and  specimen  plants  that  haveallorded  grati- 
fication to  so  many  will  still  remain  as  a  memento  of  one 
of  the  fathers  of  American  horticulture. 

The  3f.  1T.  43rape  Growers'  Asso. 
cialion  will  hold  its  first  Annual  Fair  at  Canaudaigua 
mi  tie-  itli  ami  sih.  Ii  is  intended  to  include  the  grape, 
its  product,  and  the  implements  which  pertain  to  its  cul- 
ture, gathering,  preparation  for  market,  etc.  Articles  may 
be  sent  to  31.  Dwight  Monger,  Canaudaigua. — But  who 
did  make  up  the  committees  !  There  are  men  on  some  of 
them  whose  profound  Ignorance  of  fruit  makes  us  think 
that  they  were  put  there  us  a  joke.  Still,  there  are 
enough  eminent  pomologists  associated  with  them  to 
keep  them  from  blundering  too  badly. 

Peach  ancl  Hfeetarine.— Just  as  the  ar- 
ticle on  page  371  was  put  iu  type,  where  reference  is 
made  to  peaches  and  nectarines  growing  on  the  Fame 
tree,  we  received  from  Mr.  II.  Downie,  Winchester,  Kan- 
sas, specimens  of  both  fruits  from  the  same  tree.  We 
cannot  "  explain  the  phenomenon,"  as  Mr.  D.  requests. 
The  nectarine  is  a  sport  of  tie-  peach,  and  may  come  by 
variation  in  the  seed  or  by  bud  variation.  This  breaking 
out  of  an  inherent  quality  iu  plants  and  animals  is  the 
foundation  of  an  ingenious  hypothesis  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
who  presents  it  at  length  in  his  work  on  Variation  of 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication. 

Troialile  with  Crali  Apple  Iicavcs. 

— J.  W.  Sparkman,  Clifton,  Tenn.,  sends  some  leaves  of 
the  Wild  Crab  Apple,  which  have  large,  rusty  colored 
spots  on  them,  and  altogether  in  a  bad  condition.  He 
states  that  il  affects  tries  in  the  orchard  and  "is  satisfied 
that  it  is  caused  by  insects."  Insects  have  enough  mis- 
chief to  answer  for,  but  in  this  instance  they  arc  not 
guilty.  The  microscope  shows  the  spots  to  be  collections 
of  minute  parasitic  fungi,  of  the  kind  called  Cluster-cups. 
It  is  JEckMum  P'jMtum,  first  described  by  Schweinitz  in 
183-2.  A  description  would  be  too  long  for  a  basket  arti- 
cle, but  we  will  endeavor  to  figure  it  at  another  time. 

Insect  Gained.  —  G.  Williams,  Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  common  name  is  "Walking  Stick."  as 
the  insect  looks  much  like  a  twig  with  long  legs  to  it. 
It  is  figured  in  Harris'  Insects,  under  the  name  of  Spec- 
trwnfemoralum.  It  lives  on  young  shoots,  but  is  never 
abundant  enough  to  do  much  harm. 

Clover  Gone  Crazy.— A  lady  in  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  scuds  us  a  set  of  clover  leaves  haying  re- 
spectively from  four  to  nine  divisions.  The  "  nine-leav- 
ed" clover  is  almost  like  a  green  flower. 

Ilyjero-barometer. — "W.  A.  K.,"  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.  We  have  not  seen  the  instrument  re- 
ferred to,*and  cannot  give  an  opinion. 

A  "  Horned  "  Caterpillar. — Several 
have  sent  specimens  of  a  large  green  caterpillar  with 
long  horns  or  spines  on  the  fore  part  of  its  body.  These 
are  orange  colored  with  black  tips.  This  is  the 
larva  of  the  Royal  Walnut  Moth,  Ceralocampa  regalis, 
which  feeds  on  the  Walnut,  Ash,  and  Persimmon.  The 
moth  is  5  or  6  inches  across,  of  dull  colors,  and  not  showy. 

The   Plantain    Pest.—"  Montgomery " 

has  a  new  place  "on  which  the  Plantain  has  taken  forcible 
possession  of  what  ought  to  be  a  lawn,  and  overgrown 

all  the  grass."  lie  has  tried  hand  weeding,  but  finds  it 
slow  and  costly,  and  adds:  "Nothing  gives  a  home  a  more 
neglected  appearance  than  their  broad  array  of  leaves, 
surmounted  by  thousands  of  seedy  spikes,  ready  to  dispute 
in  the  future  every  inch  of  ground."  Hand  weeding  is 
the  only  remedy.  If  done  when  the  plants  are  young  it 
is  not  -omueliof  a  job.  The  lawn  never  should  be  SO  long 
without  mowing  as  to  allow  any  broad  leaves  or  spikes 
1    nol  i"  in-  had  without  labor. 

Succotash. — This  dish  is  popular  wherever 

It  baa  been  Introduced.    To  inako  It  of  the  bc«t  quality, 


sweet  corn  should  be  used.  To  a  dozen  green  ears,  cut 
or  scraped,  add  a  quart  of  shelled  Lima  beans.  Boil  an 
hour.  Season  with  sweet  cream  or  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
a  little-  nutmeg,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  refined  sugar.  If 
the  Lima  beans  are  not.  to  be  had,  Marrowfats  or  White 
Kidneys  are  a  tolerable  substitute.  Lima  beans  can  be 
dried  green  for  this  dish,  and  they  are  much  better  than 
those  fully  ripened.  If  suee.it  ash  is  mads  of  dry  materials 
in  winter,  more  cream  and    sugar    should    be  added. 

• "  \iu'tit-l»loc»minj£'    Cerens." — "J.  S. 

B.,"  Ligonia,  Pa.     The  flower  sent   is  not   tie-   (tight- 

blooming  Ci-leils,   C>  i<"*  '/n'inlijh.i  u^.      It  was    ill  such  a 

state  of  decay,  that  no  satisfactory  examination  could  be 
made,  bnt  from  the  description  of  the  plant  it.  is  more 
like  the  Permian  Cerens  (  C.  Ptnni'iivo),  and  it  may  be 
that  spocies.    The  burs  you  speak  of  are  young  branches. 

Coloring-  Carpet  Warp. — A  corre- 
spondent wishes  to  know  the  best  way  to  color  carpet 
warp  of  a  tan  color.     Who  will  tell  him  ? 

Insects  on  Cherry  ami  Pear  Trees. 

— "  G.  G.,"  Egg  Harbor  City.  N.  J.  The  caterpillar  is 
that  of  one  of  the  Hag-moths,  and  was  figured  in  October, 
1864.     It  belongs  to  the  genus  LimacG'les,  so  named  from 

the    slug-like  movements  of  the  larvee "  C.  M.  B.," 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  sends  another  caterpillar,  allied  to 
the  above,  from  a  pear  tree.  We  have  never  known  them 
nuiiierims  enough  to  be  troublesome. 

Pears  bracking.-"  L.  L.,"  Portsmouth, 

N.  II.  We  cannot  tell  you  why  pears  crack.  Some  varie- 
ties will  do  it,  and  the  best  way  is  to  grafl  the  trees  over 
with  some  sort  known  to  succeed.  The  Flemish  Beauty, 
which  gives  yon  so  much  trouble,  is  generally  anything 
but  a  "beauty"  in  localities  near  the  coast. 

Horseradish  Grater.- Geo.  A.  McCoy: 
Mio  date.)  You  will  find  a  revolving  grater,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  New  York  markets,  figured  in  April,  ls'17. 
We  cannot  answer  the  question  about  conservatory,  with- 
out knowing  more  definitely  what  is  required. 

Parasite  on  lVnrscry  Stock. — "E.  B. 

G.,"  Dansville,  N.  Y.  The  vine  on  the  pear  stocks  i-  a 
Dodder,  or  Cuscuta,  too  Immature  to  determine.  Please 
send  another  specimen  iu  a  paper  box. 

Kaskct  Worms.  —  A  number  of  corre- 
spondents have  sent  the  leafy  cases  of  the  Basket  or  Drop- 
worm,  which  belong  to  the  genus  Oiketicto.  The  female 
does  not  leave  the  nest,  but  dies  there  alter  depositing  her 
eggs.    The  only  remedy  is  hand  picking. 

Wrorms  in  Pots.— "Mrs.  W.  G.  B.,"  Fori. 
Howard,  Wis.  We  never  knew  lime  water,  propi  1 
to  hurt  any  plaut.  The  water  should  in-  perfectly  clear- 
not  milky  or  cloudy— when  applied.  Another  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  worms  is  just  before  repotting  the 
plants  to  allow  the  earth  to  get  rather  dry.  The  worms 
will  congregate  for  the  sake  of  mutual  moisture,  and  will 
usually  be  found  all  together  in  a  ball. 

Apple     Trees     Dying— J.    Inger,   Iowa, 

has  decaying  apple  trees.— Insects,  heat.  cold,  old  age, 
overbearing,  unsuitable  soil,  and  external  injury,  are 
among  the  causes  of  decay  in  apple  trees.  The  dead 
limbs  should  be  removed  at  once.  Scrape  the  bark  and 
apply  strong  soapsuds  to  destroy  insects.  Cultivate  the 
ground  to  give  them  a  new  start,  top-dressing  with  lime. 

Whitening?  Wrool  on    Sheep-slfins. 

— Several  subscribers  wish  to  know  how  to  whiten  the 
wool  oil  tanned  pelts.    Who  will  tell ! 

Copperas   in   fhe  Garden. — "  0.  W." 

Sulphate  of  Iron  is  sometimes  used  in  solution  to  destroy 
slugs  and  other  pests.    It  has  seen  recotc 
application  to  diseased  pear  tree-,  but  «  -     tin. 
dence  of  its  utility.    It  is  useful  as  a  deodorizer. 

Coal  Tar. — "  O.  W."  This  cannot  be  ranked 
am«]g  the  fertilizers, and  will  not  make  a  soap  with  potash. 

Steamed  Food  for  Cows.—"  I-  P.  D.," 

Lanetngburg,  X.  Y.  It  is  pretty  well  settled  thai 
ing  flsy  food  for  cows  pays  milkmen  very  well.  A  Massa- 
chns  its  fanner  gives  his  opinion,  as  lie-  result  of  five 
years'  experience,  that  lie  can  winter  his  cows  on  si.  amed 
feed  for  one-third  less  expense  than  on  dry  feed,  and  get 
one-fourth  more  milk.  Whether  it  will  paya  farmer  who 
keep-  his  cows  dry  in  the  winter  to  steam  hay  and  meal 
it  another  question.  But  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  cows  dry  f 
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Autnmu  Leave*.- The  leaves  of  our  forest 
trees  arc  so  beautiful  when  they  take  oil  their  varied 
autumnal  tints  that  many  have  a  desire  to  preserve  them. 
Several  letters  have  heen  sent  asking  for  the  method  of 
treating  the  leaves  in  order  to  best  preserve  their  colors. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  lady  whose  taste  and  skill 
in  such  matters  is  well  known  among  her  friends,  and  the 
following  was  received,  which,  as  it  came  too  late  to  go 
in  the  Household  Department,  is  presented  here  :  ''Gather 
the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  change  color,  as  they 
then  retain  their  bright  hues  longest  and  best.  Medium 
and  small  leaves  arc  most  suitable  for  wreaths,  pictures, 
and  crosses ;  a  few  larger  ones  are  desirable  for  leaf  bou- 
quets, fine  sprays  of  tiny  ones  for  that  purpose  being 


highly  prized.  To  dry  the  leaves  use  old  periodicals,  that 
have  been  stitched  together,  as  they  are  smoother  than 
folded  newspapers  and  somewhat  like  them  in  texture. 
Any  book  of  soft  paper  will  do.  Begin  to  place  in  the 
leaves  at  the  eud  of  the  book,  but  not  too  close  on  a  page. 
When  one  page  is  filled,  turnover  five  or  six,  and  continue 
in  this  manner  through  the  book;  then  put  it  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  it,  as  it  is  very  essential 
to  make  them  as  smooth  as  possible.  In  one  or  two  days 
another  book  will  be  needed  into  which  to  change  the 
leaves.  The  first  can  be  left  open  to  dry,  to  be  used  again. 
In  about  a  week  the  moisture  will  be  extracted  so  that 
they  can  be  placed  in  any  book  to  remain  until  needed. 
I  rarely  work  with  mine  under  a  month,  to  insure  their 
being  thoroughly  dry.  For  all  our  leaves  not  pasted  on 
paper  we  use  boiled  linseed  oil,  rubbing  it  on  with  a 
flannel  rag,  just  enough  to  give  a  rich  gloss.  Keep  the 
leaves  spread  out  for  a  few  days  after  oiling.  For  muci- 
lage, to  paste  leaves  upon  Bristol  board,  use  two  parts  gum 
Arabic  and  one  of  sugar.  When  the  wreaths  or  groups 
are  pasted  on,  press  them  between  books  until  smooth 
and  dry,  and  then  apply  carefully,  with  a  small  brush,  one 
or  two  coats  of  copal  or  white  varnish.  For  wreaths,  cut 
a  circular  piece  from  stiff  paper  of  the  size  and  width  re- 
quired, sew  a  piece  of  steel  hoop  around  the  back  to  keep 
it  from  warping,  and  add  a  loop  at  the  top  to  hang  up  by. 
Then  begin  at  the  top,  arrange  and  sew  on  small  leaves, 
increasing  the  size  as  you  near  the  bottom.  When  one 
half  is  covered,  begin  at  the  top  again  and  make  the  other 
eide  in  the  same  way,  and  finish  with  the  most  brilliant 
leaves.  The  oval  is  another  form  that  we  use.  Hanging 
against  a  light  wall  they  look  very  bright  through  the 
winter,  and  retain  their  beauties  untilJune.  Lamp-shades, 
ornamented  with  leaves,  are  something  new,  and  very 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  Cut  six  pieces  like  the  pat- 
tern in  the  engraving,  in  perforated  Bristol  board.  They 
should  be  6%  i"-  long,  5%  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
.'J1  a  in.  at  the  top.  Arrange  a  group  of  oiled  leaves, 
flowers,  or  small  ferns,  on  each  piece— tacking  them  on 
very  -lightly;  then  lincthe  back  with  whitetissue  papi  r, 
and  cover  the  leaves  with  tarletan  or  lace ;  bind  around 
the  edges  of  the  pieces  with  narrow  brown  or  crimson 
ribbon, and  sew  them  together." 

Mupertuuerutingisan  awkward  word  that 
the  English  have  invented  to  express  what  their  potatoes 

have  been  doing  in  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  \\h-  past 
season.  J.  Jenks,  Wright  Co.,  Minn.,  has  Bent  us  speci- 
mens of  tuBupertuberated"  potatoes,  and  othere  have 
complained  of  "supertubcration."  Discarding  big  words 
the  trouble  is  this.  The  growth  of  the  tuber  is  arre  ted 
by  drought  or  other  cause,  and  itripens  when  only  partly 
grown.  If  a  season  of  .growth  follows  after  the  tuber 
is  so  far  mature  that  it  cannot  increase  in  size,  the 
new  growth  manifests  itself  in  branches,  most  frequent- 
ly we  see  small  tubers  produced  at  the  eye  ol  tb 
one,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Mr,  Jenks' case,  the  growth  is 


almost  that  of  a  perfectly  ripe  potato  recently  planted. 
Sprouts  or  stems  are  thrown  off,  together  with  some  that 
arc  a  compromise  between  an  above  ground  stem  and.a 
tuber.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  any  variety,  and  entirely 
depends  upon  those  conditions  which  favor  or  retard  a 
healthy  growth  of  vines  or  tops. 

Early  Rose  Potato.— From  all  the  re- 
ports we  have  seen,  this  is  one  of  the  new  things  that 
have  come  up  to  the  representations  made  in  their  behalf. 
Whin  Mr.  Ileffron  first  made  it  public  he  claimed  it  to  be 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Goodrich  and  a  great  deal 
better  bearer.  That  a  strong  desire  was  felt  on  the  part 
of  growers  for  a  first  class  early  potato  was  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Early  Rose  was  taken  up  at  an 
unpreccdentedly  high  price.  "We  have  had  a  number  of 
accounts  of  its  prolific  character  and  its  excellence,  and  of 
these  we  give  two  extremes,  Canada  and  New  Jersey.  J. 
II.  Foster,  Kirkwood,  N.  J.,  planted  it  with  two  other 
early  sorts,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  proportionate 
yield:  Buckeye  7V£,  Early  Goodrich 0,  Early  Rose  18. 
The  estimated  yield  per  acre  was  Early  Rose  37$,  Early 
Goodrich  192,  and  Buckeye  181  bushels.  John  Warcup, 
in  Canada,  lat.  45°  30  min..  gives  the  following:  "May 
0th,  I  had  1  lb.  of  Early  Rose  potatoes  by  mail  from  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  for  which  I  paid  a  dollar.  The  package 
of  one  pound  contained  five  medium  sized  potatoes, 
which  when  cut  into  single  eyes  made  65  sets,  which  were 
planted  ten  inches  apart  in  rows.  May  28th  they  were 
mostly  all  up.  They  continued  to  grow,  and  maintained 
a  deep  glossy  green  foliage  through  all  the  very  severe 
drought  of  the  season.  Aug.  loth  the  potatoes  were  dug, 
very  ripe,  skin  red,  and  remarkably  firm  and  rassetty. 
The  produce  was  21';  lbs.  May 9th,  I  planted  also,  with 
same  treatment,  one  pound  of  one  of  our  own  favorite 
sorts.  These  came  up  several  days  later  than  the  Early 
Rose,  and  gave  a  produce  of  only  11  lbs.  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  unmarketable  potatoes.  The  Early 
Rose  would  have  furnished  good  sized  tubers  for  market 
very  early,  but  our  object  being  to  ripen  them,  we  let 
them  all  remain  till  thoroughly  hardened.*1  We  have  in- 
formation from  several  quarters  that  unprincipled  dealers 
sent  out  other  varieties  as  Early  Rose.  Parties,  in  pur- 
chasing the  Early  Rose,  or  any  other  variety,  should  be 
sure  and    get    their  seed    from   reliable  growers  only. 

Spots    ©si    ISosc    Leaves*— "A.   W.," 

Wythe  Co.,  Va,  sends  some  rose-leaves  ruined  by  brown 
swollen  blotches.  The  microscope  shows  the  presence 
of  some  minute  fungus,  which  has  lived  upon  and  de- 
stroyed the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  The  treatment  of  cases 
of  this  kind  is  yet  but  little  understood.  Good  culture,  to 
produce  a  vigorous  plant,  will  help.  Sulphur  destroys 
one  small  fungus,  that  of  mildew,  and  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  it  on  this.  It  should  be  freely  sprinkled  on 
the  plants  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  trouble, 

Tlie  4*reeley  Strawberry  Prize. — 

Never  were  good  intentions  the  cause  of  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction as  those  of  Mr.  Greeley.  The  awarding  of 
his  grape  prize  was  the  horticultural  sensation  of  the 
day— or  rather  of  three  years— and  as  it  was  awarded  first 
one  way  and  then  another,  it  succeeded  in  making  more 
trouble  than  is  usually  to  be  had  for  $100.  As  to  the 
strawberry  prize,  this  was  offered  for  a  fruit  that  should 
have  all  the  good  characters  of  the  Wilson  and  be  of  bet- 
ter quality.  At  the  strawberry  show  of  the  American 
Institntc  some  plants  were  entered  for  this  premium, 
some  in  pots,  others  in  tubs.  Some  were  too  late  and 
others  too  early,  and  some  had  persistent  advocates  who 
would  dog  the  committee  at  every  corner.  No  committee 
with  a  shade  of  a  conscience  would  award  a  "premium 
which  would  almost  revolutionize  strawberry  growing  on 
such  materials.  They  properly  named  the  most  promising 
kinds  entered  for  the  premium,  and  recommended  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  see  the  fruit  another  year  and 
make  a  decision.  We  do  not  learn  that  any  steps  were 
taken  this  year  towards  awarding  the  prize.  The  whole 
matteryet  remains  where  Mr.  Greeley  left  it,  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Institute.  This  brief  statement,  which 
we  believe  covers  the  whole  case,  is  made  to  avoid  answer- 
ing any  more  letters  in  relation  to  the  subject,  as  well  as 
to  place  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  proper  light.  He  is  ready  to 
pay  over  the  premium  whenever  the  Institute  awards  it, 
but  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  decision. 

'AVaasplanting  Lar^e  Pear  Trees. 

"  E.  N.  C."  Cambridge  City,  Tnd.,  wishes  to  know  the 
best  time  to  transplant  pear  trees  6  to  10 years  old.  Should 
prefer  to  do  it  in  spring.  The  better  way.  if  the  trees 
are  large,  is  to  prepare  them  a  year  beforehand.  Dig 
a  circular  trench,  and  cut  off  all  the  roots  that  extend  too 
far  to  be  readily  removed.  A  mass  of  fibrous  roots  will 
form,  and  the  shock  of  removal  will  be  much  lessened. 

Tlie    Tomato    Question.—  Canada 

Experience.— J.  Warcup,  of  La  Prairie,  gives  among 


other  interesting  garden  memoranda  the  following  ex- 
perience with  tomatoes:  "I  have  tried  Keyes1  Early, 
Cedar  Hill,  Early  York,  and  Tilden's.  They  were  all  cul- 
tivated alike;  sown  in  moderate  heat.  March  23d,  replanted 
in  the  bed  May  '2d,  finally  planted  out  June  10th.  Keyes1 
began  to  ripen  a  week  the  earliest,  Cedar  Hill  and  York 
came  next,  and  Tilden's,  a  very  little  later.  Early  York 
I  shall  discard  on  account  of  its  roughness  and  want  of 
attractive  appearance.  With  respect  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  three  sorts,  Keyes''  is  decidedly  the  earliest, 
of  handsome  shape,  and  very  prolific.  Cedar  Hill,  a  little 
larger,  fine  form,  abundantly  prolific,  very  valuable.  Til- 
den's has  done  finely,  and  ripened  its  large,  beautiful 
fruit  very  satisfactorily,  this  season.  The  three  kinds 
are  all  desirable  and  worth  continuing.'" 

Trouble  "\vitli  Arbor  Vitas.— "  C.  M. 

B."  says  that  one  of  his  trees  is  injured  and  dying; 
the  stem  is  covered  with  a  white  substance  and  looks  as 
if  one  had  sifted  meal  over  it.— If  it  is  a  woolly  aphis,  to- 
bacco water  will  kill  it ;  if  a  scale  insect,  as  seems  most 
likely,  try  hot  water—water  not  quite  boiling  hot.  If  the 
tree  is  badly  injured,  dig  it  up  and  put  in  a  new  one,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  new  comer  is  not  infested  when  planted. 

Arbor  Vita?   Seeds.- "H.  W.  L.,"  Ham- 

monton,  N.  J.  These  ripen  in  the  fall,  and  should  be  sown 
at  once  ;  if  kept  until  spring  they  are  apt  to  remain  in 
the  ground  a  year  before  they  germinate.  As  the  young 
plants  will  need  shading,  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  bed  in  a 
frame  of  boards ;  the  soil  should  be  light  and  rich,  but  no 
fresh  manure  must  be  added.  If  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
open  and  light,  add  sand.  Do  not  cover  deeply.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  boxes  of  earth  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 
They  must  not  be  too  wet.  but  only  just  slightly  moist 

Another  3Io!e  Trap.- Mr.  H.  Sharer, 
Cloud  Co.,  Kansas,  upon  seeing  the  illustration  of  a  Hol- 
land Mole  trap,  given  last  month,  sends  a  sketch  and  ac- 
count of  one  in  use  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
which  he  finds  very  effective  for  moles  and  gophers.  It 
requires  fewer  pieces  tbau  the  other,  and  its  construction 
will  be  understood  from  the  engraving,  which  shows  the 
arrangement  in  perspective,  the  dotted  lines  indicating 
the  run.  Dig  an  excavation  about  a  foot  square  and  A 
little  deeper  than  the  run.  Make  a  ball  of  earth,  slick  a 
notched  stick  into  it  and  push  the  ball  into  the  run.  A 
spring  pole  has  a  catch  fastened  to  it  by  a  string;  bend 
the  pole  down  and  hold  it  by  placing  one  end  of  the  catch 
in  the  notch  in  the  stick  and  thrusting  Its  other  end 
slightly  intothe  bank.  A  cord  is  attached  to  the  spring 
pole,  one  end  of  which  is  made  into  a  slip-noose.  This 
noose  is  placed  across  the  run  in  an  opening  made  by 
thrusting  a  spade  into  the  ground.  After  the  noose  is 
placed,  cover  the  opening  with  earth,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  light  The  slightest  pressure  on  the  ball  of 
earth  by  the  mole  or  gopher  loosens  the  stick,  liberates 
the  spring  pole,  and  draws  the  noose.  Mr.  S.  is  in  doubt 
whether  moles  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  is  sure  that  the 


gopher  does  mischief.    Our  gardeners  would  soon  decide 
against  the  mole.    It  plays  havoc  with  lawns  and  straw-     , 
berry  beds,  and  seems  to  have  a  special  liking  for  bulbs      ' 
of  all  kinds.    A  friend  of  ours  who  is  raising  the  rarer 
lilies  for  sale  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  work  of  moles 
among  his  lily  beds  during  the  past  season. 

l^aUiuiusn  Seed.  — ''Will.  S.,"  Warrens- 
burgh,  Mo.  By  "Caladium"  we  presume  yon  mean  the 
plant  wiili  a  tuberous  root,  and  enormous  leaves,  which  is 
often  planted  out  for  ornament,  and  which  is  now  called 
CcUoea  ia  esctdenfa.  It  is  propagated  by  divisions  of  the 
root,  and  may  be  bad  of  most  florists.  It  is  not  raised 
from  seed.  The  root  may  be  stored  through  the  winter 
in  a  cellar  or  any  place  that  will  keep  potatoes  well. 
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^Iichig-an  Wheat  Prcminms.-Good 

examples  arc  contagions,  ami  following  closely  after  the 
Judd  Wheat  Prizes,  offered  this  year  through  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agrlc'l  Soc,  wo  have  the  liberal  offer  by  Moore, 
PoOtC&Co.,  of  Detroit,  of  $400  In  premiums  tobc  award- 
ed by  ih  •  Michigan  State  Ag'l  Society.  The  prizes  arc 
$350,  $109,  and  $50,  Tor  the  bcst,»econd  and  third  best 
live  acres  of  White  Wheat  sown  in  the  fall  of  1S63  and 
harvested  in  I860,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1S00.  Competitors  must  be  members  of  the  State  Society. 
For  conditions  address  It.  F.Johnston,  Secretary,  Detroit 

The  Fir**  Cast-iron  Plow  in  Amer- 
ica, patented  by  Charles  Newbold  in  179T,  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, by  John  Black  of  Mt.  Holley,  N".  J.  The  plow  con- 
sists of  share,  land  side,  sheath,  and  mould-board,  and 
was  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The  point  was  very  soon  broken 
and  was  never  used  afterward.  The  inventor  spent  about 
$30,000  in  perfecting  and  introducing  his  plow,  and  failed. 
A  good  idea  is  certain  to  win  its  way  in  the  cud. 

Renovating;   Wo  ragout    Soils. — "A. 

A,  N."  "What  is  the  cheapest  method  of  bringing  up 
exhausted  land?''  In  any  climate  where  clover  will 
flourish,  this  plant  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  manure. 
If  you  can  get  a  fair  crop  of  clover  to  start  with,  your 
success  is  assured.  This  can  be  done  In  many  cases  by 
sowing  two  bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre.  If  this  doe3 
uot  succeed,  bone  dust,  Peruvian  Guano,  or  fish  scrap,  in 
moderate  quantities,  certainly  will.  The  clover  may  he 
turned  in  when  a  little  past  full  bloom,  or  be  partially  fed 
by  cattle  that  remain  on  the  field,  and  plowed  in  later. 
Two  or  three  crops  will   prepare   the  way  for   grain. 

Peas  as  a  Field  Crop.— UD.  G.  FI," 
Princeton,  X.  J.  We  know  of  no  good  reason  why  peas 
should  not  he  more  generally  raised  in  the  northern 
States.  They  are  a  very  common  crop  in  Canada,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  are  grown  to  the  acre,  on 
good  soil.  They  arc  much  used  in  feeding  swine  and 
sheep,  and  make  pork  and  mutton  of  the  best  quality. 

Onions    and    Rotation. — US.   L.  W  ," 

Soutbport,  Conn.—'1  Why  do  onions  succeed  without  ro- 
tation ?  "  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  onions  arc  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  rotations  are  beneficial. 
They  succeed  better  than  most  other  crops  without  rota- 
tion, because  they  have  much  more  manure,  and  much 
more  thorough  working.  The  Brothers  Wells,  of  Weth- 
orsfield,  raise  onions  upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  has 
been  in  that  crop  for  the  last  eighty  years.  They  manure 
every  year  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cart-loads  to  the  acre. 
The  snrface  soil  is  a  foot  deep.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  they  subsoil  to  the  depth 
of  two- feet,  and  the  crop  is  cultivated  so  often  that  no 
weeds  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  The  product  is  about 
009  bushels  to  the  acre  iii  good  seasons.  If  they  could 
aflWd  to  raise  some  other  crop  in  alternate  years,  it  is 
quite  possible  they  might  get  a  larger  yield  of  onions. 
If  other  crops  had  as  much  manure,  and  the  annual  sub- 
Boiling  and  thorough  cultivation,  they  could  be  more  fre- 
quently repeated.  Rotation  is  valuable  In  its  place,  but 
not  indispensable  where  a  high-priced  crop,  like  onions, 
demands  high  manuring  and  thorough  working. 

(>oocl  Farm  Help.— u  A.  M.  P.,"  Spring- 
field, X.  J.— The  difficulties  of  securing  faithful  service 
He  quite  as  much  at  the  door  of  the  landholder  as  of  the 
laborer.  If  the  farmer  pursues  the  penny-wise  policy  of 
hiring  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  summer,  he  can- 
not expect  to  find  men  waiting  his  wishes  ;  or,  if  he  find 
Ihem,  they  will  generally  be  idlers  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up.  The  true  policy  is  to  hire  by  the  year.  This 
gives  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  good  services. 

Foremen — flow    to     Get    Places. — 

*'S.  D.,"  Toronto,  C.  W.,  asks  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Where  can  a  competent  foreman  find  employment? 

2.  How  can  he  find  It?  3.  Where  can  he  best  improve 
himself  as  a  farmer?  A  foreman,  willing  to  work,  as  well 
as  to  direct  labor,  is  always  in  demand  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.  The  best  market  for  such  service  is  usually 
in  the  suburbs  of  cities  and  villages,  at  the  country  scats 
of  gentlemen.  The  best  way  to  find  a  place  is  to  adver- 
tise. If  a  foreman  wishes  to  study  the  science  of  agri- 
culture he  could  spend  a  year  or  more  very  profitably  at 
an  agricultural  college. 

Ice-houses. — One  twelve  feet  square  is  large 
enough  for  a  common  family,  and  will  keep  ice  so  that 
there  win"  be  plenty  to  spare.  The  house  should  be  double 
with  a  10-inch  apace  between  the  weather  boarding 
and  the  plank  lining,  filled  with  dry  sawdust,  tan-baric, 
BhatfngS,  or  some  other  similar  loose  material  well  parked 
down.    There  should  be  not  the  least  chance  for  water 


to  stand,  nor  for  air  to  circulate  at  the  bottom.  The  ice 
should  be  laid  upon  an  open  floor,  covered  at  least  a  foot 
thick  with  straw.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  first 
covers  the  floor  with  a  layer  of  straw,  then  lays  small 
bundles  with  two  or  three  tight  bands  close  all  over, 
then  covers  these  with  a  good  layer  of  straw,  on  which 
goes  the  ice.  The  same  person  uses  wheat  chaff  to  fill 
in  around  the  sides  between  the  ice  and  the  walls,  and  to 
cover  the  ice  with.  If  there  be  enough  chaff,  neither 
straw  nor  sawdust  need  be  used  to  pack  around  or  cover 
the  mass  of  ice.  There  should  be  double  doors  in  the 
gable  end,  and  sufficient  ventilation  to  secure  a  change 
of  air,  and  prevent  that  close,  damp,  warm  atmosphere 
which  is  often  perceived  in  unventilated  ice-houses,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of   rapid  thawing  and  loss  of  ice. 

A  Prairie  Ice-house, — Make  a  platform 
of  rails  close  to  a  big  dry  straw  heap,  cover  it  a  foot  deep 
with  straw;  set  crotched  poles,  aud  make  a  shed  with 
rails,  covering  it  with  straw  enough  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather.  Pack  the  ice  in  a  circle  12  feet  in  diameter, 
and  build  the  pile  8  feet  high,  very  close  and  snug;  then 
pack  it  all  around  with  straw,  doing  it  slowly  and  thor- 
oughly, and  finally  cover  it  with  6  or  S  feet  of  straw 
on  all  sides.    Such  a  stack  will  keep  ice  well. 

Cheap  Lands  at  the  East.-"  F,.  T.," 
N.  T.  We  refer  you  to  April  Agriculturist,  page  127.  The 
best  way  is  to  visit  the  districts  indicated,  see  the  cheap 
lands,  and  judge  of  them  yourself. 

Cotton   Seed    ITIeal    tor   Hog's   and 

Horses. — Scars  Atwood.— We  have  never  used  cotton 
seed  meal  for  feeding  horses,  but  would  not  hesitate  to 
try  it,  beginning  with  small  quantities,  and  feeding  it 
with  other  provender.  Hogs  do  well  upon  it,  we  be- 
lieve, fed  a  pound  or  two  a  day. 

Obstruction    in    Xile     Drains,  — B. 

Dale,  Cayuga  County.  It  is  generally  quite  easy  to  detect 
the  point  of  obstruction,  by  the  wet  appearance  of  the 
soil  above.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  obstruction  in 
well  laid  drains  is  the  intrusion  of  the  roots  of  trees. 
The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  trees,  or  to  sink  the  drains. 


Spent  Tan-bark.-S.  G.  Perry,  Carroll 
Co.,  O.  The  bark  contains  usually  a  larger  percentage  of 
ashes  than  any  other  portion  of  the  plant,  and  hence  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  soil.  Your  great  heap  of  old, 
well-rotted  tan-bark  would  doubtless  he  serviceable,  on 
cither  plowed  or  grass  land,  as  a  top-dressing  or  plowed 
under,  and  it  would  he  good  also  iu  a  compost  heap.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  use  such  portion  as  is  dry  as  an 
absorbent  in  the  stable. 

To.  Healers— East  Time  of  Asking-. 

Will  those  seedsmen,  dealers  in  implements,  stock,  trees, 
— in  short,  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  matters  what- 
ever—who wish  their  names  to  appear  in  our  Annuals, 
please  send  their  business  cards  or  catalogues  at  once? 

Keeping   Over  Old  Ilay.-,lR.F.B.," 

Litchfield  County.  If  old  hay  is  well  stacked,  or  in  the 
barn,  it  is  worth  about  as  much  the  second  year  as  the 
first.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  over  a  few  stacks  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  a  short  hay  crop.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to 
buy  hay  when  it  bears  the  highest  price.  The  most 
thrifty  farmers  have  hay  to  sell  in  these  years  of  short 
grass  crops,  and  the  extra  price  pays  very  well  for  keeping. 

"The  Crack  Shot"   is  the  title  of  a  very 

neat  volume  by  Edward  C.  Barker  as  a  guide  to  young 
riflemen  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  The  subject  is  pleasant- 
ly and  thoroughly  treated,  a  free  use  being  made  of  en- 
gravings in  explaining  the  principles  involved  in  the  use 
of  this  implement.  The  chapters  on  American  and  Euro- 
pean breechloaders  are  full,  and  well  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  sectional  views  of  the  arms.  The  volume 
contains  310  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  published  by  W.  A. 
Townsend  &  Adams. 

What  is  the  Difference  between  a 

Horse-hoe  and  a  Cultivator  ?  —  These  terms  are 
often  used  indiscriminately.  We  have  known  an  agri- 
cultural society  to  award  a  premium  one  year  to  an  im- 
plement as  the  best  cultivator  and  the  next  year  to  the 
same  implement  as  the  best  horse-hoe.  It  would  ho  well, 
perhaps,  to  confine  the  term  cultivator  to  implements 
used  f«r  cultivating  the  soil  previous  to  sowing  the  seed, 
and  horse-hoe  toimplemcnts  used  for  cultivating  between 
the  rows  of  growing  plants. 

What  Missonri  Wants. — "W.  B.J." 
writes :  "  Wc  wan;  more  enterprising  men  to  buy  up  and 


improve  our  surplus  lands,  that  can  be  had  at  a  very  low 
price.  Missouri  has  a  good  variety  of  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  produce.  Wide  and  rich 
bottoms  can  be  had  at  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  extended 
prairies  from  $1.25  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  improve- 
meats,  and  ridge,  hill,  and  bluff  land  can  be  had  for  just 
what  a  man  will  please  to  give.  Land  is  owned  in  large 
tracts  of  SO  to  4.000  acres,  and  will  have  to  he  bought  up  by 
companies.  We  have  some  fine  sheep  and  want  more, 
aud  wc  want  machines  and  factories  to  manufacture  our 
wool  to  save  double  expense,  first  of  shipping  the  wool 
East  and  then  sending  the  cloth  West.  We  have  paid 
high  prices  for  our  sheep,  and  now  we  arc  worse  off  than 
if  we  did  not  have  any,  as  wc  cannot  get  the  wool  carded, 
and  cannot  get  anymore  for  our  fine  wool  than  for  tho 
wool  of  our  coarse  woeled  sheep.  We  have  been  hum- 
bugged enough  ;  we  want  to  improve  our  country  and  to 
show  to  the  world  that  Missouri  is  one  of  the  best  States 
in  the  Union  for  all  branches  of  business.  Crops  are 
good  this  year  and  fruit  abundant.  This  fall  or  next 
spring  will  he  a  good  time  to  emigrate.  Montgomery  and 
Callaway  counties  I  can  recommend.  Come  and  see  us, 
and  bring  along  your  machines." 

Nebraska  Lands. — The  following  comes 
from  an  "  old  subscriber"  in  Nebraska.  Correspondents 
often  ask  us  about  Western  lands,  and  where  they  can  get 
information  concerning  them.  We  give  this  as  wc  may 
give  others  of  similar  character,  to  indicate  a  channel 
through  which  inquiry  may  he  made,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  while  wc  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statements,  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  them.— Ens. 
"I  feel  that  I  shall  benefit  many  of  your  moving  readers 
by  suggesting  that  they  post  themselves  in  regard  to 
Nebraska,  south  of  the  Platte  River.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  government  laud  yet  to  he  had  in  places,  and  it  Is 
one  of  the  best  farming  States  in  the  Union.  After  a 
week's  ride,  I  can  say  I  never  saw  so  much  fine,  rich,  and 
good  rolling  land,  and  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
some  parties  who  are  forming  a  colony  to  settle  on  gov- 
ernment land,  and  cooperate  in  all  the  expensive  items 
incident  to  new  country  farming,  such  as  implements, 
machinery,  fencing,  hedging,  pasturing,  herding,  prairie 
breaking,  schools,  etc.  To  my  mind  such  an  opportunity 
seldom  occurs  to  settle  on  government  land,  at  govern- 
ment prices  and  terms,  and  be  surrounded  with  so  many 
of  the  elements  of  an  old  settlement.  Your  readers  can 
post  themselves  by  calling  on  or  addressing  Mr.  E.  J. 
Huse,  care  B.  M.  Davenport,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 


Advice  to  a  Novice-  in  Farming;. — 

"jEtna  "  writes :  "What  part  of  the  Union  would  you 
advise  a  young  mechanic  to  go  to,  to  commence  farming  ? 
IIow  much  capital  ought  he  to  have  ?  What  kind  of  land 
ought  he  to  buy?  What  kind  of  tools  ought  he  to  have  to 
make  a  good  living?  In  feet, how  ought  a  novice  to  get 
into  the  business?"  This  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  many 
letters  of  similar  purport.  They  are  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory to  answer,  as  wc  are  sure  the  advice  will  be  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  writer.  We  long  ago  learned 
that^t  was  a  thankless  task  to  advise  one  against  his  in- 
clinations. Our  correspondent,  who  is  quite  unknown  to 
us,  will  hardly  like  it  if  we  tell  him  if  he  is  so  much  of  a 
novice  that  he  does  not  know  what  tools  he  will  need, 
that  he  had  better  not  invest  his  capital  in  farming,  and 
need  not  yet  trouble  himself  about  the  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  best  investment  he  can  make  is  to  hire  himself  out 
to  some  thorough-going  farmer  for  at  least  a  year.  He 
would  probably  earn  something,  hut  it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  work  of  a  year  for  the  instruction  received 
than  to  start  as  a  green  hand.  If  he  does  not  believe  this 
is  so,  let  him  ask  himself  if  he  can  take  care  of  horses 
and  cattle?  Can  he  hitch  up  a  team  or  yoke  a  pair  of 
oxen?  Can  he  milk,  cut  down  a  tree, plow,  harrow,  mow, 
cradle,  or  thrash  f  Can  he  split  rails,  lay  a  stone  wall,  use 
a  hoe — Iu  short,  do  the  many  things  that  are  necessary  to 
be  done  on  a  farm  ?  Wc  would  encourage  yonng  mechan- 
ics who  wish  to  try  farming,  but  would  no  more  ad- 
vise them  to  go  into  it  without  some  previous  knowledge 
than  we  would  advise  a  farmer  to  take  up  a  mechanical 
business  without  first  learning  the  use  of  tools.  If  onr 
young  friend  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  farmer,  as  we 
hope  he  has.  be  will  let  no  slight  obstacle  deter  him. 
The  way  may  be  yeefftuch  smoothed  by  the  course  we 
have  indicated,   and    much    useless    expense    avoided. 

Tanning  Skins. — An  old  trapper  gives  the 
following  process  for  tanning  skins  with  the  fur  on.  Take. 
two  parts  each  of  alum  and  salt,  and  one  part  saltpeter, 

all  well  pulverized.  When  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  has 
been  cleaned  of  fatty  and  otheradhering  matter,  sprinkle 
it  freely,  enough  to  make  ii  white,  with  the  mixture.  Fold 
in  the  edges  and  roll  up  the  skin.  Let  it  remain  for  three 
or  four  days;  then  wash,  first  with  Clearwater  and  then 
with  soap  and  water.  It  shonld  be  pulled  in  various  di- 
rections as  it  is  drying,  to  make  it'  soft  and   pliable. 
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The  dumber  ofX^eet,  ISosird  Meas- 
ure, in  a  Log.— An  old  lumberman  giveB  us  the 
following  rale  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  feet  in 
.1  round  log.  It  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  near  enough 
for  practical  purposes :  ''Take  off  4  inches  for  slab;  then 
square  half  the  diameter,  and  on  a  12-foot  log  multiply 
by  3,  on  a  14-foot  log  by  3 %,  and  on  a  lfi-foot  log  by 
4.  etc."  Thus,  suppose  you  have  a  log  IS  feet  long  and  24 
inches  in  diameter:  Deducting  4  inches  for  slab,  leaves  20 
inches.  Square  half  the  diameter  10x10=100  feet.  Mul- 
tiply by  3, 100x3^000  feet.  If  the  log  is  14  feet,  multiply 
by  3';=350*fect;  if  10  feet,  multiply  .by  4=400  feet.  IT 
the  log  is  36  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long  it 
would  contain  768  feet,  board  measure.  Thus  36 — 4=32. 
Square  the  half,  1UX16«=23dx  3=763. 

Turn iu;*     in    Clover    for    Wheat, — 

"O.  A.."  Harrisonvillc,  O.,  asks:  "Will  clover  plowed 
under  while  In  full  bloom  be  sufficiently  rotted  by  the 

last  of  August  or  first  of  September  to  bring  to  the  sur- 
face as  a  preparation  for  wheat  ?  In  what  way  would  you 
plow  it  under,  to  what  depth,  and  with  what  plow  r1 
Clove t  turned  under  in  full  bloom  is  full  of  sap,  and  very 
soon  disappears  in  the  soil.  Nothing  of  it  would  be  left 
by  the  end  of  summer  to  hinder  the  plow  or  harrow.  The 
proper  depth  to  plow  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
character  of  the  surface  and  sub-soil,  and  the  quantity  of 
manure  to  be  used.  We  always  like  to  air  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  subsoil.  In  turning  under  clover,  say  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  we  should  not  bring  it  to  the  surface 
again  in  cross  plowing  for  wheat.  Ally  good  sod  plow 
will  turn  in  clover,  and  if  the  plow  clogs,  it  can  be  reme- 
died by  heavy  chains  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  beam  and 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  right  plow  handle.  The  best 
farmers  of  some  sections  often  feed  off  the  bulk  of  their 
clover  before  plowing.  They  claim  that  the  manure  left 
upon  the  field  by  the  cattle  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  if  the 
whole  clover  were  turned  in,  while  they  gain  the  pasturage. 

Muck  I>eposlt.  — "  W.  W.,"  Burlington, 
W.  Va.  "  I  have  an  accumulation  oT  vegetable  matter, 
made  by  a  spring  running  over  a  flat,  causing  weeds  and 
grass  to  grow  and  rot.  What  is  the  best  way  to  use  it  as 
a  fertilizer?''1  It  can  be  used  in  a  variety  °1*  ways  to  good 
advantage.  1.  As  an  absorbent  in  barn-yards,  stables, 
sties,  and  privies.  2.  For  composting  with  stable  ma- 
nure, three  loads  of  the  mould  to  one  of  manure,  upon  the 
ground  where  it  will  be  wanted  next  spring.  3.  For  com- 
posting with  lime  or  with  ashes.  4.  For  spreading  upon 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass,  ©r 
to  be  plowed  in  for  hoed  crops.  For  any  of  these  pur- 
poses it  will  be  better  to  draw  it  out  upon  dry  land  and 
expose  it  to  the  frosts  of  one  winter. 

Bone  Mill.— D.  B.  Sebold,  N.  J.  If  you  have 
a  bone  mill  that  will  grind  twelve  tons  a  week,  that  will 
go  by  horse  or  water  power,  and  that  you  can  sell  for 
$200.  you  will  do  well  to  put  it  in  the  market  at  once. 
We  know  of  no  mill  suitable  for  this  work  that  can  be 
made  for  twice  this  sum.  Hundreds  of  farmers  would  be 
glad  to  own  such  a  mill  if  they  could  afford  it.  They  mm 
get  bones  cheap  in  the  villages,  but  the  trouble  is  in  re- 
ducing them.    The  mill  would  sell  well  if  advertised. 

Distributing:  Manure  in  Pastures. 

— "  C.  T.  S.,"  Richfield.  "  My  sheep  and  cattle  drop  most 
of  their  manure  near  the  gate  where  they  lie  at  night. 
Is  there  any  remedy  V  The  sheep  can  be  managed  by 
putting  them  in  pens  at  night  in  different  parts  of  the 
field.  The  cattle  will  change  their  place  of  rest  by  salt- 
ing them  in  various  parts  of  the  pasture.  A  little  extra 
feed  frequently  offered  will  draw  them  to  almost  any  re- 
quired spot,  if  it  is  dry.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
manure  as  evenly  distributed  as  possible. 

Poultry  Breeding-  In   and  In. — "B. 

H.,"  Jamaica,  L.  I.  This  practice  is  carefully  avoided  by 
the  best  poultry  men.  Fowls  of  the  same  parentage 
should  not  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  together. 
The  cocks  should  be  changed  every  spring. 

RooUs.-'L  L.  G.,"  Bordcntown,  N.  J.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  rook  has  ever  been  brought  to  this 
conntry.  The  rooks  are  highly  prized  by  British  farmers 
for  the  protection  they  afford  to  their  fields.  They  live 
largely  upon  larvae  dug  from  among  the  roots  of  grass, 
and  only  plunder  the  grain  fields  when  forced  by  hunger. 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  in  a  recent  number:  ''The 
experiment  has  been  tried  to  destroy  or  banish  these 
birds,  but  it  has  always  been  a  cause  of  bitter  regret,  for 
the  immense  increase  of  the  insect  tribes  that  followed 
their  absence  inflicted  more  injury  than  the  rooks  them- 
selves would  have  done.  Such  is  the  case  at  this  very 
moment  in  France,  where,  owing  to  the  war  waged 
against  these  birds,  the  communes  are  paying  for  the 


destruction  of  the  cockchafers,  which  in  myriads  are 
ravaging  the  fields  and  woods."  We  have  a  great  excess 
of  insects  in  all  the  older  parts  of  this  country,  owing  no 
doubt  mainly  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  offr  birds  by 
amateur  sportsmen.  Insect  depredators  are  among  the 
worst  enemies  the  farmer  and  fruitgrower  have  to  con- 
tend with,  and  we  need  a  great  increase  of  birds  to  keep 
them  iu  check.  The  birds  are  easily  kept  within  bounds, 
but  the  insects  are  too  mighty  for  man.  Literally  he  is 
"  crushed  before  the  moth." 

Cutting  Corn  by  the  Boots. — UJ.  G.," 

Morristown,  N.  J.  This  practice  has  been  steadily  gain- 
ing for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  its  economy.  The  grain  is  heavier  than  when 
the  stalks  are  cut  as  in  the  old  method ;  the  labor  is 
much  less;  the  fodder,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  more  valu- 
able. If  cut  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  glazed,  the  whole 
stalk  will  be  eaten  when  chaffed.  It  is  highly  prized  by 
milkmen,  and  many  consider  it  equal  to  the  best  upland 
hay  for  producing  milk. 

I^inta    Beans     nn<l     Corn.— "F.   H.," 

Lynn.  Mass.  Limas  may  be  shelled  when  of  a  size  fit 
for  cooking  and  dried.  They  arc  to  be  soaked  over  night 
when  used.  Those  that  approach  maturity  had  better  be 
allowed  to  ripen.  If  you  can  afford  to  use  them,  con- 
sidering the  high  price  they  brine  as  seed,  try  some  pork 
and  beans  made  with  Limas.  It  is  the  old  Yankee  stan- 
dard dish  Glorified.— Or,  boil  until  tender  and  fry  brown 
in  butter.  Sweet  corn  has  been  fully  discussed  in  past 
months  m  the  household  columns. 

The  Cultivation  oT  Sorghum.—  "F, 

II.  C,"  Ludlovj',  Mass.  "  Does  the  Sorghum  crop  pay  ?" 
The  cultivation  of  this  crop  made  rapid  progress  during 
the  war,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses. It  has  probably  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in 
the  northern  Slates,  especially  in  the  West,  as  a  paying 
farm  crop.  Large  quantities  of  syrup  are  made,  which 
find  a  ready  home  market.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  crep  this  year  is  a  small  one,  but  the  Sorgho 
Journal  claims  that  the  quantity  planted  the  present 
season  is  much  greater  than  the  last,  though  not  quite 
equal  to  that  ef  1866.  The  crop  fails  frequently  through 
poor  seed,  and  those  who  save  their  own  seed  should  be 
careful  to  guard  it  against  frost.  The  seed  may  be  gather- 
ed before  it  is  fully  mature,  and  if  kept  from  frost,  and 
thoroughly  dried,  it  will  vegetate  much  better  than  that 
which  is  frosted,  and  afterwards  ripens  upon  the  stalk. 

Early    IKose   Potato— Premiums. — 

In  another  item  will  be  found  some  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Early  Rose  Potato.  Since  that  was  in  type  we 
have  had  abundant  testimony  from  others,  all  of  the  same 
purport.  In  view  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  this  variety, 
the  publishers  have  placed  it  upon  the  list  of  premiums, 
upon  terms  which  will  enable  those  who  desire  to  make 
a  trial  of  this  remarkable  potato  to  do  so,  with  a  very 
little  effort  expended  in  procuring  subscribers  for  the 
Agriculturist  .—Sac  Premium  Lists. 

The  Hfow  England  Fair.— The  great 
Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society  occurred  the  first  week  in  September.  The  show 
of  neat  stock  was  magnificent,  the  best  herds  of  each 
prominent  breed  being  well  represented.  There  was  also 
competition  enough  to  excite  interest,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  judges,  though  made  with  no  little  perplexity  in 
some  cases,  met  with  general  approval.  No  doubt  mis- 
takes were  made,  but  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
all  went  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  It  was,  moreover,  a  very 
even  show,  each  breed.  Short-horns,  Devons,  Ayrshire?, 
and  Jerseys,  being  from  several  exhibitors,  and  most  of 
the  animals  of  marked  excellence.  The  great  Dutch 
breed  (in  color,  spotted  black  and  white,  in  size  excelling 
the  largest  Short-horns,  and  in  coarseness  rivaling  a  post 
and  rail  fence,  great  feeders  and  great  milkers)  were  a 
novelty  to  most  spectators,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
The  show  of  working  oxen,  usually  the  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  Connecticut  fairs,  was  not  large,  but  it  was 
very  fine,  some  of  the  best  pairs  and  "  strings"  coming 
from  other  States.  Mutton  sheep  were  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  the  small-cattle  department,  but  some  of  the  400- 
pound  Cotswold  can  hardly  come  under  this  designation. 
.This  breed  was  shown  in  lar^e  numbers,  a"nd  of  a  quality 
we  have  never  seen  equalled.  There  were  some  good 
Southdowns,  but  the  average  was  low,  and  Merinos  were 
there  with  wrinkles  and  grease  enough  to  have  satisfied 
even  a  Hammond.  The  show  of  swine  was  unworthy  of 
the  Society,  and  a  pair  of  Windsor  Suffolks  were  all  we 
remember  as  above  mediocrity.  A  single  exhibitor  from 
New  Haven  redeemed  the  poultry  show  from  utter  failure, 
and  his  collection  was  excellent  and  instructive.  The 
important  feature  of  the  horse  show,  and  one  which 
should  be  everywhere  encouraged,  was  the  exhibition  of 
stallions  with  their   progeny.     The  high-bred  trotting 


stallion  "  Ashland  "  was  shown,  with,  we  should  judge,  a 
score  or  more  of  his  colts  and  fillies  of  all  ages  from  four 
or  five  years  old  to  yearlings,  showing  a  very  stron*  fam- 
ily likeness.  There  were  an  unusual  number  of  fine 
breeding  horses  shown,  among  them  some  noble  thorough- 
bred mares.  The  Implement  Department  was  not  very 
extensive,  but  literally  filled  with  meritorious  articles. 
There  have  been  great  improvements  in  horse-rakes.  An 
invention  applicable  to  all  mowing  machines  enables  the 
driver  to  lift  the  cutter  bar  quickly  and  easily  with  his 
foot,  without  using  his  hand.  We  noticed  an  admirable 
safety  win  file  tree  trace  hook,  several  good  hay  tedders, 
and  one  of  them  possibly  good.  and.  if  so,  very  cheap  and 
handy-,  and  a  self-loading  "rigging'1  for  hay  wagons, 
which  we  think  will  work.  This  will,  with  a  man  to  tend 
it  upon  the  ground,  pitch  on  its  own  hay  faster  than  two 
men  can  possibly  take  care  »f  it  on  the  load.  A  reversible 
plow  upon  a  new  principle,  for  use  upon  level  land,  struck 
us  as  very  good.  Two  shares  and  mould  boards  are  fitted 
up«m  one  large  plate  which  is  the  landside  for  both,  and 
this  is  easily  turned  over  tke  iron  beam,  and  thus  the  im- 
plement becomes  either  a  right  or  left-hand  plow.  In  the 
Household  Department  there  were  many  interesting 
things  also.  The  New  Haven  carriage  makers  made  a 
grand  display,  but  not  particularly  agricultural.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  were  a  meagre  show— the  only  interest- 
ing article  to  us  being  the  new  grape  "Eumelan,"  shown 
for  the  first  time.  The  floral  show  was  in  one  of  the  fine 
halls  of  the  city,  and  was  most  admirable.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  pictures  of  great  excellence,  chiefly  loan- 
ed, and  the  sides  and  center  of  the  halls  were  filled  with 
choice  flowers,  bouquets,  foliage  plants,  ferns,  etc.,  of 
rare  beauty,  in  great  profusion,  and  tastefully  arranged. 
There  is  usually  complaint  at  such  gatherings,  and  some 
grumbling  is  expected,  often  justifiable  and  frequently 
not.  but  on  Ibis  occasion  there  was  the  most  obvious 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  chief  officers  of  the- 
Society.  In  the  first  place,  the  Society  had  apparently  sold 
itself  out  to  a  jockey  club  and  turned  its  meeting  into  a 
horse  race,  with  an  agricultural  attachment.  The  Presi- 
dent fried  weakly  to  give  dignity  to  the  agricultural  part. 
In  his  great  pavilion  he  maintained  a  solitary  majesty, 
his  tables  being  occupied  by  a  few  reporters  who  escaped 
from  the  jam  of  the  race  course  for  quiet.  The  show  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  was,  as  we  have  said,  very  meagre. 
We  heard  of  exhibitors  in  this  department,  who  were 
turned  away  because  their  contributions  were  judged  In- 
sufficient to  give  them  admission,  though  competing  for 
the  published  prizes.  The  grounds  were  occupied  in  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  places  by  side  shows  of  fat 
women,  learned  pigs,  and  all  sorts  of  monstrosities. 
Spirits  were  sold  freely, and  the  accompaniments  of  a  race- 
course bar,  drunkenness,  profanity,  and  noisy  ribaldry, 
were  thrust  before  the  refined  and  decorous  parties  of 
city  and  countrymen  and  women,  lads  and  lasses,  who 
came  to  the  show.  Here,  too,  was  the  open  sale  of  "racing 
pools  "  at  auction.  Pool  selling  is  regarded  as  the  very 
worst  form  of  horse-race  gambling,  and  it  is  a  burning 
disgrace  to  the  officers  of  the  N.  E.  Ag'l.  Society  that 
they  allowed  it.  If  this  is  the  Boston  way  of  managing 
a  Society  of  this  kind,  it  is  high  time  there  was  a  change. 
These  associations  are  not  such  as  the  wives,  daughters, 
and  sons  of  New  England  farmers  should  be  accustomed  to. 

Fittions;  for  the  Nursery  Business. 

"D.  K.M.,"  Magnolia,  (no  State)  says:  u  I  wish  to  fit 
myself  for  the  nursery  business ;  please  inform  me  what 
books  I  had  better  read."  Reading  will  be  a  good  prep- 
aration to  enable  one  to  learn  the  business  intelligently. 
Barry's  Fruit  Garden,  Warder's  Pomology.  Fuller's  Small 
Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist, 
Hoopcs'  Evergreens,  and  Fuller  and  Mohr  on  the  Grape, 
all  contain  much  that  would  be  a  great  help  to  a  begin- 
ner. We  assume  that  of  course  Mr.  M.  intends  to  learn 
the  practice  with  some  competent  nurseryman. 

CJas  Limo.-"A.  NM"  Nashua,  N.  BF.  This 
article  is  to  be  used  with  caution,  as  it  contains  deleterious 
matters  with  the  ammonia  and  gypsum,  which  are  useful. 
It  may  be  spread  upon  mowing  or  pasture  laud,  at  tho 
rate  of  three  tons  to  the  acre,  with  good  effects  upon  the 
subsequent  crop.  At  the  rate  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre  it 
kills  vegetation.  It  might  be  used  to  eradicate  weeds  in 
very  foul  land,  and  in  walks. 

Farmers1  Clubs. — "G.  N.  T.,"  Nicholson, 
Pa.,  asks:  u  Can  you  tell  us  how  these  clubs  are  organ- 
ized and  managed  ?  The  less  machinery  you  have  about 
them,  the  better.  Meet  around  at  the  farmers'  houses,  if 
there  is  no  better  place,  appoint  a  chairman  for  the  meet- 
ing, and  a  secretary  for  a  longer  time,  three  months  or  a 
year,  propose  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  let  each  man 
give  his  experience  and  ask  his  questions.  The  more 
familiar  the  meetings  can  be  made,  the  better.  A  dozen 
farmers  meeting  once  a  fortnight,  for  discussion  and 
to  inspect  stock,  crops,  and  buildings,  could  not  fail  to 
help  one  another  to  be  better  farmers  and  housekeepers. 
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Tlic  Dopaitment  of  Agriculture. 

— "F.  B.  W."  asks  us  to  advise  our  readers  to  petition 
Congress  to  abolish  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Not 
yet,  Mr,  W.  The  present  Commissioner  is  quite  desirous 
of  workingfor  the  good  of  farmers,  if  they  will  through 
their  associations  Indicate  what  they  would  have  him  to 
do.  He  bod  not  been  long  In  place  before  he  discharged 
n  lot  of  nobodies  and  shut  up  the  seed-shop,  for  which  lie 
deserves  much  credit.  The  only  charge  our  correspond- 
ent makee against  the  Department  is  that  the  publica- 
tions are  expensive  and  are  unequally  distributed.  The 
reports  are  really  accessible  to  every  farmer,  as  all 
Agricultural  Societies  can  have  them,  and  every  fanner 
BflOuld  be  a  member  of  such  an  organization.  The  sum 
appropriated  to  the  Department  is  not  large,  and  wc  do 
not  deem  its  abolishment  demanded  on  the  score  of 
economy.  The  promptness  with  which  the  Commissioner 
took  eteps  to  have  the  Texas  cattle  disease  investigated 
shows  that  he  intends  to  work  for  the  farming  interest. 


American  Hay  in  England. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  drought,  hay  is  very  scarce  and 
high  in  England,  and  some  of  our  enterprising  merchants 
have  sent  over  a  considerable  number  of  bales  from  this 
country.  Should  there  be  no  prejudice  against  American 
hay.  and  should  it  command  the  same  price  as  the  Eng- 
lish article,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  present 
premium  on  gold,  hay  would  be  sent  in  large  quantities 
and  with  considerable  profit  to  the  shippers.  The  sub- 
ject has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  most 
extravagant  statements  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
efl'oct  it  would  have  on  the  price  of  our  hay  crop.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  anticipation  of  extreme  high 
prices  will  be  realized.  One  of  our  foreign  exchanges 
notices  the  sale  by  auction  at  Liverpool  of  foreign-grown 
hay.  It  says :  "  The  imports  from  Belgium  realized  from 
£3  15$.  to  £6  per  ton,  whilst  those  from  the  United 
States  fold  at  from  £4  10-*.  to  £5  10s.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion English-grown  was  purchased  at  £7  per  ton.'1  Reck- 
oning seven  dollars  to  the  pound,  Euglish  hay  is  worth 
$40  per  ton,  and  American  hay  $31.50  to  38.50  per  ton,  say 
an  average  of  $35  per  ton,— a  difference  of  $14  per  ton  in 
favor  of  English  hay.  Those  who  have  based  their  cal- 
culations therefore  on  the  price  of  English  hay  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  The  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  obtain- 
ed samples  of  the  hay,  and  says:  "The  Belgian  hay 
seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  English  sample,  but  decid- 
edly inferior  to  a  well  saved  specimen  of  Irish  hay  with 
which  we  compared  it.  The  American  hay  is  extremely 
coarse— more  like  dried  rushes  than  the  produce  of  a 
meadow.  One  specimen  is  very  inferior,  and  is  certainly 
not  equal  hi  feeding  value  to  good  oaten  straw.  If  the 
Americans  can  send  us  no  better  wc  need  not  apprehend 
much  serious  competition  from  them  in  the  matter  of 
fodder."  We  can  hardly  believe  that  those  engaged  in 
this  business  could  have  committed  the  folly  of  sending 
an  inferior  article.  It  is  more  probable  that  good  Timo- 
thy hay  was  sent,  and  those  acquainted  with  English 
meadow  hay  can  easily  understand  how  coarse  it  would 
appear  in  comparison.  If  there  is  any  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  analyses  which  have  been  made,  Timothy 
is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  grasses,  and  we  should  be 
surprised  if  the  English  horses  do  not  pronounce  a  differ- 
ent verdict  from  that  of  the  Farmers'  Gazette.  We  under- 
stand that  the  hay  has  been  submitted  to  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  we  shall  know  more  about  it  in  a  few  weeks. 


TUc       Importance      of      Selecting1 
Good  Cattle  Tor  Fattening  in  Winter.— Iu  a 

paper  on  Stall-feeding  read  before  the  Limerick  Farmers' 
Club,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Hunt,  he  said :  "  We  often  hear  that 
stall-feeding  does  not  pay,  but  if  you  only  saw  the  de- 
scription of  cattle  that  these  farmers  try  to  fatten,  yon 
would  not  be  surprised  that  they  find  the  speculation  a 
losing  one.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  great  question  of 
profit  or  loss  is  generally  decided  the  day  the  selection  i-^ 
made  of  the  beasts  intended  for  fattening;  also  the  condi- 
tion they  are  in  when  tied  up.  Tho  proper  time  for  doing 
bo  is  the  end  of  October,  or  early  iu  November.  Caro 
mast  be  taken  to  have  them  all  housed  before  the  wet  or 
cold  weather  tells  on  them."—  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  Importance  of  paying  great  attention  to  the  kind  of 
cattle  intended  for  fattening.  The  neglect  of  this  is  one 
reason  why  fanners  thick  that  if  an  animal  is  allowed  a 
liberal  alluwauee  of  hay  and  meal.it  will  soon  "eatitfl 
head  off."  With  a  well-bred  grade  Short-horn  or  Djvou, 
the  result  would  be  very  different. 


Winter  Fallows. 

The  object  of  summer-fallowing  land  is— 1st,  To  cleati 
-it;  -2d,  TogWeitreet;  and  3d.  To  enrich  it.  it  la  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  on  the  first  point.  We  all  un- 
derstand why  and  how  smum^r-fullowin;;  cleum  laud; 


but  we  may  not  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  advantages  of 
allowing  it  to  rest.  The  growth  and  removal  of  plants 
necessarily  impoverish  the  soil.  Stopping  plants  from 
growing  by  continually  stirring  the  land  prevents  this 
exhaustion,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  land  rests  when 
allowed  to  remain  in  pasture,  and  all  tho  grass  'which 
grows  is  returned  to  it  in  the  droppings  of  the  animals. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  real  object  of  a  summer 
fallow  is  to  clean  the  land  and  to  enrich  it.  Pulverizing 
the  soil  and  exposing  the  particles  to  the  atmosphere 
decomposes  the  organic  matter  and  disintegrates  the 
mineral  matter,  and  thus  renders  available  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  plant-foo(>,  which  before  lay  inert  and  unavailable. 

Tho  old-fashioned  system  of  summer-fallowing  is  now 
seldom  practiced  in  this  country  or  in  Europe;  but 
in  England,  on  the  heavy  lands,  the  "bean  fallow,"  and 
on  the  light  lands  a  turnip  fallow  have  taken  its  place.  In 
this  country  there  are  a  few  farmers  who  still  plow  their 
laud  three  times  in  summer-fallowing  for  wheat, but  of  late 
years  nearly  all  oursHmmcr  fallows  are  plowed  but  once — 
say  in  June  or  July— and  all  that  is  afterwards  done  Is 
to  keep  the  surface  clean  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  etc. 

Our  present  object  is  not  to  advocate  or  reprobate  this 
system,  but  we  can  sec  no  reason  why  a  winter  fallow 
will  not  tlo  nearly  or  quite  as  much  good  as  such  a  sum- 
mer fallow.  If  the  land  was  plowed  early  in  the  fall, 
many  weeds  would  start,  and  could  be  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  before  winter  sets  in,  or  at  all  events 
they  would  be  killed  by  a  second  plowing  in  the  spring. 
We  do  not  see,  however,  why  land  that  is  plowed  in 
September  or  even  the  first  of  October  could  not  be 
again  plowed,  should  the  weather  permit,  the  latter  part 
of  November  or  often  in  December.  It  would  then  lie  up 
rough  and  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  effects  of  the  frost. 

In  England,  farmers  appreciate  a  severe  frost  in  making 
the  land  "  turn  up"  better  in  the  spring.  Here,  in  tho 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  at  least,  we  arc  always  sure 
of  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  the  soil,  and  it  is  evident 
that  but  few  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  effect  of 
frost  in  disintegrating  and  mellowing  their  arable  land. 
If  they  did,  winter  fallows  would  be  more  common. 


Cider  Making. 


Portable  cider-mills  that  can  be  worked  by  hand  are 
very  convenient  and  useful,  when  there  are  but  few  cider- 
apples  to  be  worked  up.  It  often  happens  that  a  farmer 
has  a  few  bushels  of  apples  that  will  not  keep  till  the 
time  of  making  the  main  crop  into  cider,  and  in  this  case 
a  portable  cider-mill  will  enable  him  to  use  them  to  ad- 
vantage; but  when  there  ace  several  hundred  bushels  of 
apples  ready  at  one  time,  tho  old-fashioned  custom  of 
taking  a  load  of  apples  and  straw  to  the  nearest  cider- 
mill  is  the  plcasanter,  and  we  believe  the  more  profitable 
plan.  It  is  a  kind  of  holiday  for  the  boys.  The  apples 
are  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  the  wind  and 
frosty  nights  will  let  them.  The  riper  they  arQ,  the  better 
the  cider.  They  are  picked  up  and  placed  in  a  large 
heap,  either  in  the  orchard  or  at  the  cider-mill,  and  are 
allowed  to  lie  a  few  days  to  complete  the  ripening  process, 
in  which  the  starch  is  converted  iuto  sugar.  They 
are  then  rasped  or  ground  into  pulp.  If  the  weather  is 
cool  and  the  apples  not  quite  ripe,  it  is  better  to  let  tho 
pulp  remain  in  the  vat  a  few  days  before  pressing  out  the 
juice.  This  gives  the  cider  a  higher  color,  makes  it  sweet- 
er, and  of  better  flavor.  The  process  of  pressing  is  sim- 
ple, but  requires  some  skill.  Four  boards  about  six  inch- 
es wide  are  nailed  together  in  a  square,  the  size  it  is  de- 
sired to  make  the  cheese,  say  from  four  to  five  feet.  This 
is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  press,  and  a  little  clean 
rye  or  wheat  straw,  pulled  out  straight  into  bundles,  is 
put  inside  with  the  ends  extending  about  a  foot  all  around. 
The  pulp  is  then  put  into  thi»  rim  forming  a  layer  about 
six  inches  thick;  the  straw  is  then  turned  on  it,  and  a  lit- 
tle pulp  placed  on  the  straw  to  keep  it  down.  The  rim 
is  then  lifted  and  a  stick  is  placed  at  each  corner  on  the 
layer  of  pulp  for  the  rim  to  rest  on  ;  some  more  straw  is 
then  placed  all  around,  and  another  layer  of  pulp  added 
and  the  straw  turned  over  it  as  before.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  cheese  is  as  largo  as  desired,  using  say 
from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples. 

Tho  cider  will  commence  to  flow  at  once,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  let  the  cheese  settle  down  somewhat  before  turning 
the  screw.  If  pressed  too  much  at  first,  the  pulp  may 
burst  out  at  the  sides.  Tho  cheese  is  generally  allowed 
to  remain  under  the  press  all  night,  and  before  leaving  in 
the  evening,  the  screw  is  turned  as  tight  as  possible.  In 
the  morning  additional  pressure  is  given,  and  when  the 
cider  has  ceased  to  flow,  the  screw  is  turned  back,  the 
boards  taken  oft",  and  the  corners  of  the  cheese  are  cut 
off  with  a  hay  knife  and  the  pomace  laid  on  the  top.  The 
pressure  is  again  applied,  and  the  cider  will  fllrtr  freely. 
As  soon  as  it  ceases,  remove  the  pressure  and  cut  off  four 
pi  ftve  inches  of  pomace  from  the  sides  of  the  cheese^ 
place  it  on  top,  and  apply  the  pressure  again  as  long  as 
anf  cider  will  flew.    Eight  bushels  »f  good  apples  will 


niake  a  barrel  of  cider.  The  cider  is  usually  put  in  bar- 
rels at  once  and  sold  while  sweet. 

Strictly  speaking,  wc  suppose  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
apple  is  not  cider,  any  more  than  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
grape  is  wine.  It  is  converted  into  cider  by  fermonta- 
tion.  Those  who  prefer  sweet  cider  resort  to  various 
methods  for  arresting  this  process,  such  as  putting  a 
handful  of  powdered  clay  into  each  barrel,  or  two  or  three 
pounds  of  well-burned  charcoal.  Others  add  a  little  mus- 
tard seed.  Sometimes  a  few  gallons  of  cider  are  placed 
in  the  barrel,  and  then  a  rag  dipped  In  brimstone  is  at- 
tached to  a  long  tapering  bung;  this  is  ignited  and  the 
btuig  loosely  inserted.  After  the  brimstone  is  consumed, 
the  barrel  is  rolled  until  the  cider  has  absorbed  the  sul- 
phurous acid  gas.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  up  with  cider. 
The  sulphurous  acid  gas  acting  on  the  albuminous  matter 
in  the  cider  arrests  fermentation.  The  objection  to  this 
method  is  that  if  too  much  gas  is  absorbed,  it  may  provo 
unpleasant  if  not  injurious.  To  obviate  this,  sulphite 
of  lime  is  now  used,  which  has  the  property  of  check- 
ing fermentation.  We  have  tasted  cider  preserved  in 
this  way  that  was  excellent,  and  we  have  also  tasted 
some  that  was  execrable.  It  is  not  an  easy  mattor  to  keep 
cider  sweet  and  pure  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  warm.  If  the  cider  is  not  made  until  just 
before  winter  sets  in,  and  can  afterwards  be  kept  at  or 
near  the  freezing  point,  it  will  remain  sweet  and  excellent. 

To  make  good  fermented  cider  that  will  keep  a  year  or 
more  without  turning  too  sour  to  boused  for  anything 
but  vinegar  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Tho  first  thing  is 
to  exclude  all  decayed  fruit,  Sut  it  should  be  quite  ripe. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  should  bo  used  in  the  process  of 
manufacturo.  The  Eweeter  the  juice,  the  Etronger  the 
cider,  and  the  better  it  will  keep.  Put  the  barrel  imme- 
diately iu  a  cool  cellar — the  cooler  the  better.  The  fer- 
mentation may  go  on  slowly  or  rapidly,  practice  differing 
in  this  respect.  In  the  former  case  the  liquid  is  treated 
in  all  respects  like  wine.  The  cask  has  a  bung  in  which 
is  fixed  air-tight,  a  tin  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  or  a  picco 
of  India-rubber  tube.  The  free  end  of  the  tube  in  either 
case  dips  into  a  vessel  of  water.  This  arrangement  al- 
lows the  gases  liberated  in  fermentation  to  pass  out.  and 
the  end  of  the  tube  being  covered  with  water,  air  cannot 
pass  in.  The  bubbling  of  the  gas  through  the  water 
shows  how  the  fermentation  is  progressing.  When  this 
has  eeased,  the  cider  is  racked  off  into  clean  casks,  which 
are  to  be  full  and  bunged  tightly.  The  following  treat- 
ment is  communicated  by  an  English  friend,  which  he 
assures  us  is  attended  with  good  results.  Most  readers 
would  probably  prefer  their  cider  and  beefsteak  separate, 

M  Put  into  the  barrel  of  cider  five  or  six  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  a  pound  of  raw,  lean  beefsteak.  Let  the  bung 
be  open  ;  keep  the  barrel  full,  so  that,  as  fermentation 
takes  place,  the  scum  thrown  to  the  surface  may  ran  off 
through  the  bung.  Some  cider  should  be  reserved  to  be 
added  every  day  or  so,  to  supply  the  waste  of  fermenta- 
tion. When  all  the  scum  is  thus  worked  off,  bung  up 
the  barrel  tightly  and  place  a  few  handfuls  of  wet  sand 
on  the  bung,   pressed  firmly  to  exclude  the  air." 


Seeding  with  Weeds. 

Cleanness  of  the  soil  depends  more  upon  Hie 
treatment  which  cultivated  crops  receive  in  .the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  than  upon  any  thing 
else.  Foul  land  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
system  of  farming.  It  not  only  greatly  increases 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  diminishes  the 
crops,  but  it  gives  us  foul  grain  and  grass  seeds, 
and  thus  the  evil  is  perpetuated.  It  is  easy  to 
keep  Indian  corn  and  all  the  larger  seeds  clenn, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  grass  seed  clean 
by  any  oilier  process  than  clean  cultivation, 
while  the  land  is  under  the  plow.  Whatever 
grows  in  the  meadow  is  cut  with  the  grass,  and 
tho  seeds  are  hopelessly  mixed.  Much  of  the 
grain  that  is  sold  for  seeding  has  chess  or  Oilier 
foul  stuff  in  it,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  daisies  or  white  weed,  dock  and 
thistles,  mixed  in  wilh  the  timothy,  red  top,  and 
clover  that  we  buy  at  tho  stores  for  pure  eeed. 
Such  sales  are  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  whether 
the  man  who  raises  the  seed  designs  it  or  not. 
Few  farmers  have  the  means  of  detecting  the 
cheat  until  the  weeds  come  up,  and  bloom  with 
the  grasses  iu  their  meadows.  Then  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  "an  enemy  hath  done  this";  and 
lie  is  none  the  less  an  enemy  because  he  bore 
his  neighbor  no  personal  ill  will.  It  is  a  sad 
sight  in   rid'mg  through  the  country  to  see  eg 
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many  plants  out  of  place,  and  so  very  few- 
meadows  and  pastures  producing  grass  only. 
Even  upon  the  virgin  soils  of  the  "West,  recently 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  or  the  prairie,  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  rank  growth  of  weeds. 
Their  diminishing  wheat  crops  arc  owing  quite 
as  much  to  the  presence  of  these  weeds  in  the 
stubble,  as  to  the  loss  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  or 
to  the  changing  seasons.  There  are  few  farm- 
ers who  do  not  indirectly  pay  a  heavier  tax  to 
weeds  than  to  the  government.  We  insist,  then, 
upon  absolute  clean  tillage  all  through  dog  days, 
as  the  only  economy.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  extra  cultivation  required  will  be  paid  for 
in  the  extra  yield  of  corn,  and  in  all  the  root 
crops,  except  potatoes.  This  crop,  fortunately, 
is  not  injured  by  early  lifting,  and  as  soon  as 
dug,  a  clean  sweep  should  be  made  of  the  weeds. 
If  green,  they  can  be  turned  under,  and  add  to 
the   riches   of  the  soil.      If  ripe,  burn    them. 


How  Muck  and  its  Composts  Help  the  Soil. 

In  our  last  issue  we  noticed  some  of  the 
methods  of  composting  muck  and  peat  and  of 
preparing  them  for  fertilizers.  "We  now  point 
out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  benefit  the 
soil.  They  add  a  large  mas3  of  organic  matter 
directly  to  growing  plants,  and  supply  their 
wants.  These  peat  swamps  are  the  sepulchres 
of  dead  plants,  containing  most  of  the  elements 
of  our  cidtivated  crops.  Composting  puts  lhi3 
organic  matter  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  An 
analysis  shows  that  peat  contains  nearly  the 
same  elements  as  cow  dung.  All  our  hard- 
cropped  fields  in  the  older  States  need  this 
vegetable  matter.  It  is  especially  valuable  upon 
sandy  and  gravelly  loams,  and  if  we  add  it  in 
large  quantities  enough  we  can  turn  a  barren 
sand  into  a  fertile  field.  Astonishing  results 
are  shown  from  the  application  of  these  com- 
posts to  thin,  hungry  soils.  They  are  largely 
made  up  of  carbon,  and  their  decay  in  the  soil 
furnishes  carbonic  acid  gas,  both  to  the  roots  of 
plants  and  to  their  leaves.  The  great  luxuri- 
ance of  crops  upon  drained  swamps  and  fresh 
clearings  is  due  mainly  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  this  gas,  furnished  by  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  In  all  cultivated  lands  the  carbon  in 
the  soil  is  steadily  wasting  by  the  removal  of 
the  crops,  and  it  must  be  restored  or  the  land 
will  not  pay  for  cultivating.  But  peat  contains 
nitrogen  in  considerable  quantities,  which  fur- 
nishes to  plants  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the 
most  cosily  elements  in  all  fertilizers.  The  ave- 
rage amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  thirty 
samples  of  peat  analyzed  by  Professor  Johnson 
for  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  l'|j  per  cent  of  the  air-dried  substance,  or 
more  than  three  times  the  quantity  usually 
found  in  stable  or  yard  manure.  When  the 
peat  is  weathered  and  composted  and  distrib- 
uted in  the  soil,  this  nitrogen  furnishes  ammo- 
nia, to  plants,  like  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 
A  ton  of  sun-dried  peat,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Professor,  contains  thirty  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  thirty-six  pounds  of 
ammonia,  worth,  at  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
$7.20  a  ton.  This  may  not  be  all  available  for 
plants  the  first  season,  but  it  is  so  much  plant 
food  stored  away  in  the  soil,  certain  to  be 
wanted  in  due  time.  It  is  as  really  money  to 
the  farmer  as  the  nitrogen  which  lie  puts  into 
the  soil  in  yard  manure  and  Peruvian  guano. 
There  is  also  an  incidental  benefit  from  the  free 
use  of  muck  compost  too  often  overlooked.  It 
enables  the  soil  to  appropriate  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air.    This  is  oxidized  in  the  pores  of  the 


soil  to  nitric  acid,  and  thus  the  farmer's  crops 
are  daily  dressed  with  the  most  costly  of  all  fer- 
tilizers. The  inorganic  elements  of  peat  are 
also  valuable.  The  ashes  have  considerable 
quantities  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  mag- 
nesia, phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  soda  in  less 
amount.  These  are  worth  as  much  as  the  same 
elements  furnished  in  other  manures. 

Besides  the  plant  food  which  is  furnished  di- 
rectly by  the  peat,  it  helps  the  soil  in  other 
ways.  It  absorbs  water,  and  lrolds  it  like  a 
sponge  for  a  long  time.  This  property  of  peat 
makes  it  exceedingly  valuable  for  thin,  sandy, 
and  gravelly  lands.  These  lands  are  said  to  be 
leachy,  from  the  well-known  fact  that  manures 
do  not  benefit  them  much  after  the  first  season. 
But  the  escape  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
manure  is  into  the  air  rather  than  into  the 
earth,  because  there  is  not  vegetable  matter 
enough  in  the  soil  to  retain  them.  It  is, of  great 
value  to  dress  these  lands  heavily  with  peat 
composts.  They  hold  moisture  much  better 
to  guard  them  against  drought,  and  they  re- 
tain the  ammonia  furnished  by  other  ma- 
nures. So  many  and  important  are  the  bene- 
fits of  peat  that  every  farmer  who  has  bogs 
ought  to  ascertain  their  quality  and  spend 
money  freely  in  making  composts.  Very  often 
they  are  the  cheapest  means  of  enriching  the 
farm     and     making    it   pay    large    dividends. 

What  to  Do  with  the  Sheep. 

While  good,  fat  sheep  still  command  fair  prices, 
poor,  inferior  ones  can  hardly  be  given  away. 
During  the  past  month  such  sheep  have  sold 
in  Albany,  and  even  in  New  York,  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  head,  and  at  Pittsburg  and 
other  interior  markets,  whole  lots  have  been  dis- 
posed of  at  50  cents  apiece.  At  the  same 
markets  fat  pigs  sold  for  eleven  cents  per  pound 
live  weight.  In  oilier  words,  four  pounds  of 
pork  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  carcass  of 
mutton,  and  the  pelt  thrown  in.  Not  only  in 
our  large  cities,  but  also  in  the  country,  meat  i3 
scarce,  and  commands  high  prices.  Good  fat 
mutton  even,  is  by  no  means  cheap.  It  is  only 
the  thin,  half-starved  sheep  that  are  so  low.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  state  of  things.  They 
ought  to  teach  us  a  lessson  which  we  are 
slow  to  learn,  that  it  is  never  well  to  rush 
into  one  kind  of  stock  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  and  then  to  half  starve  and  otherwise 
neglect  it  when  it  proves  less  profitable  than  we 
anticipated.  Those  farmers  who  have  taken  good 
care  of  their  flocks  can  still  dispose  of  them  to 
vastly  better  advantage  than  those  who  have 
neglected  them.  There  is  no  profit  in  keeping 
any  kind  of  stock  unless  it  is  kept  well.  There 
are  those  who  think  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep 
more  profitable  than  the  Merino,  and  just  now 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  a  long-wool  mania 
are  manifesting  themselves.  It  is  simply  a  re- 
action from  the  American-merino  sheep  fever. 
It  is  clear  to  us  that  farmers  wdio  have  sold 
their  merino  sheep  for  fifty  cents  a  head  would 
have  done  no  better  if  they  had  had  the  English 
breeds.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  they  would  havo  done  as  well,  for  the 
Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  Southdowns,  or  their 
grades  will  not  endure  neglect  or  starvation  as 
well  as  our  little,  active,  hardy  Merinos.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  the  breed,  but  in  the  men. 
•  The  question  recurs,  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  sheep  ?  Stock  of  some  kind  we  must  keep. 
Butter,  cheese,  and  beef,  are  very  high,  while 
wool  is  low,  and  many  farmers  are  selling  their 


sheep  at  low  figures,  and  buying  cows  at  high 
prices.  Those  who  propose  going  into  dairy- 
ing, with  little  experience,  should  count  the  cost. 
They  have  feeding  racks,  troughs,  sheds  or 
barns  adapted  for  wintering  sheep  ;  but  how  is 
it  with  cows  or  cattle?  They  will  probably 
need  additional  buildings,  or  will  have  to  alter 
those  they  have,  and  it  will  take  a  pretty  large 
flock  of  sheep  at  present  prices  to  erect  even  a 
small  cow  stable.  We  do  not  anticipate  any 
material  reduction  in  the  demand  for  American 
cheese  abroad,  while  the  home  consumption 
will  undoubtedly  increase.  Still,  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  base  our  calculations  on  the  present  high 
prices  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  great  drought 
in  England — the  worst  that  has  been  known 
since  1826 — has  increased  the  demand  for  Amer- 
ican cheese,  while  the  introduction  of  cheese 
factories  into  sections  which  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced only  butter,  combined  with  scanty  pas- 
turage, will  account  for  the  comparative  scarci- 
ty and  high  price  of  butter.  It  is  not  probable 
that  a  pound  of  poor  butter  will  long  con- 
tinue to  bring  more  than  a  pound  of  fine  wool. 

On  most  farms  manure  is  a  necessity,  and 
there  is  no  economical  way  of  obtaining  it  in 
the  interior  without  keeping  stock.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  corn, 
many  farmers  are  determined  to  sow  all  their 
available  land  to  grain.  The  diminished  yield 
soon  shows  them  their  error.  Disastrous  as 
have  been  the  effects  of  the  sheep  fever,  the 
grain-growing  mania  will  be  even  more  injuri- 
ous. It  will  curtail  the  profits  of  the  farm,  and 
leave  the  land  in  an  impoverished  condition, 
from  which  it  will  take  many  years  to  recover. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  keep 
sheep  or  cattle.  And  our  conviction  is,  that  for 
the  next  ten  years  sheep  will  pay  as  well  as 
an}' other  kind  of  stock.  If  we  had  cattle  we 
would  keep  them,  and  if  we  had  sheep,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  sell  them  at  present  prices. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  it  is  best  to  do  with 
such  poor  sheep  as  will  not  sell  for  more  than 
fifty  cents  apiece.  To  try  to  fat  them  this  win- 
ter would  be  throwing  money  away.  If  they 
are  sound,  healthy  sheep,  the  better  my  proba- 
bly would  be  to  winter  them  on  coarse  fodder, 
with  grain  enough  to  keep  them  from  growing 
thinner  than  they  are  now.  The  wool  will  pay 
the  expense  of  wintering,  and  leave  us  the  ma- 
nure fbr  profit.  Next  summer  give  them  good 
pasture,  and  turn  them  off  for  mutton  as  soon 
as  they  are  in  good  condition. 

Sheep  that  are  now  fat  bring  a  comparatively 
fair  price.  They  may  either  be  disposed  of  now, 
or  fed  liberally  till  mid-winter.  By  that  time 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  poor 
sheep  that  are  glutting  the  markets  will  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  good  mutton  will  command  good  prices. 

In  regard  to  the  flock  of  ewes,  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  circumstances  whether  it  is  better  to 
cross  them  with  a  Southdown  or  Leicester,  or 
some  other  mutton  breed,  or  to  confine  the 
flock  simply  to  the  production  of  fine  wool. 
For  the  last  few  )rears  long  wooled  crosses  havs 
been  quite  profitable.  The  wool  has  been  in 
demand  for  combing  purposes,  and  the  mutton 
has  commanded  a  ready  sale.  But  of  course  it 
is  useless  to  expect  any  breed  or  cross  to  pro- 
duce a  good  fleece  and  a  heavy  carcass  without 
liberal  feeding.  Those  who  are-  prepared  to 
give  extra  food  and  attention  to  'their  flocks 
would  do  better  to  keep  mutton  sheep.  If 
large  flocks  are  kept,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
put  them  on  short  commons,  a  well-bred,  dry 
fleeced  Merino  would  bo  the  most  profitable. 
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Fit?.  1. — INLLT  ON   CUUSAl'EAKF.  BAV. 


Duck  Shooting. 

In  October  the  various  species  of  ducks  arrive 
from  the  North,  and  congregate  iu  the  bays 
along  the  coast,  -where  they  find  their  favorite 
feeding  grounds.  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  trib- 
utaries have  long  been  famous  for  the  immeuse 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  which  resort  to  them  at  this 


ite  food  of  the  Canvas-backs  is  the  Tape-grass 
or  Eel-grass,  Vallisneria  spiralis.  This,  -which, 
by  the  way,  is  hot  a  grass  at  all,  has  flat,  tape- 
like leaves,  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
grows  in  slow  streams,  completely  submerged. 
It  is  said  that  the  Canvas-backs  eat  only  the 
roots  of  this  plant,  while  other  ducks  feed  upon 
the 


Fig.  2.— SHOOTING  FBOM  A  BLIND  OB  SCBEEN. 

seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  excellence  of 
the  Canvas-back  is  due  to  the  Vallisneria,  and 
this  relationship  is  recognized  in  the  specific 
scientific  name,  the  bird  being  called  Anas  Val- 
lisneria. Duck  shooting  calls  for  the  display 
of  strategy,  and  those  who  follow  it  for  sport  or 
for  profit  resort  to  various  ingenious  expedients 


3  of  this  plant,  while  other  ducks  feed  upon      for  profit  resort  to  various  ingenious  expedients 
leaves.    The  superiority  of  this  species  of     to  get  near  the  game.    One  of  our  artists  sends 
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season,  and  have  become  especially  noted  as  the 
resort  of  the  Canvas-back,  generally  esteem- 
ed the  most  decli  ous  of  all  ducks.  In  our 
markets,  when  the  Canvas-backs  bring  four 
dollars  a  pair,  other  kinds  are  sold  for  a  dollar 
oi  less.  The  ducks  when  they  arrive  from  the 
North  arc  very  poor,  but  they  rapidly  fatten 
after  reaching  their  feeding  grounds.  The  favor- 


duck  is  attributable  to  this  particular  food,  which 
is  in  the  Chesapeake  called  "Wild  Celery," 
though  it  has  no  resemblance  to  celery,  nor  is  it 
botauically  related  to  it.  A  gentleman  from  Al- 
bemarle Sound  informed  us  that  Canvas-backs 
were  abundant  in  those  waters,  but  as  they  were 
without  their  proper  food,  "  Wild  Celery,"  they 
were  less  esteemed  than  some  other  species.    It 


Fig.  4. — MASKED  BOAT. 

us  sketches  he  has  taken  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  illustrate  some  of  the  methods  of  hunt- 
ing. Certain  favored  spots  over  which  the  birds 
pass  as  they  fly  from  one  feeding  place  to  an- 
other are  often  rented  at  a  high  rate  as  shooting 
grounds.  A  point  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig- 
ure 1.  Blinds  or  screens  are  built  to  hide  tho 
sportsmen  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  birds.  A  nearer 


Fig.  5.— SHOOTING  FE01I  FLOAT. 


Fig.  6.— HIGIIT  SHOOTING, 
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view  of  one  of  these  blinds  is  given  in  figure  2. 

A  curious  way  of  enticing  the  birds  within 
range  is  called  Ming,  fig.  3.  Dogs  of  a  small  breed 
are  trained  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  shore;  the  dog  is  sometimes  made  more 
conspicuous  by  tying  a  red  handkerchief  around 
its  bod}'.  The  ducks,  observing  the  motions  of 
the  dog,  swim  towards  the  shore  to  investigate; 
their  curiosity  being  satisfied  the  flock  sails  off 
again.  As  they  turn  and  present  broadside  to 
the  sportsmen,  they  shoot  and  often  kill  large 
numbers.  A  different  breed  of  dogs  is  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  dead  game  in  from  the  water. 

Among  the  other  devices  our  artist  has  rep- 
resented, is  one  in  which  the  boat  is  converted 
into  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  huge  swan,  figure  4. 
A  boat  of  tli is  kind  can  be  silently  paddled  within 
shooting  distance  of  a  flock,  which  is  shot  at 
through  an  opening  in  the  breast  of  the  monster. 

Figure  5  represents  shooting  from  a  float  or 
batteiy.  A  broad  platform  is  so  ballasted  that 
it  just  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
is  anchored  in  a  place  where  the  birds  resort. 
The  sportsman  takes  his  position  upon  this,  and 
is  screened  from  sight  by  means  of  sedges  or 
boughs.  Decoys,  to  attract  the  birds,  made  of 
wood  and  painted  to  resemble  ducks,  are  anchor- 
ed near  by.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  attend- 
ant in  a  skiff,  at  a  distance,  to  pick  up  the  birds 
as    they   are  shot  by  the  man  on   the  float. 

Night  shooting,  represented  in  figure  C,  is 
sometimes  practised,  but  is  not  regarded  with 
favor  by  sportsmen,  as  the  birds,  if  alarmed  in 
the  night,  are  not  apt  to  return  to  the  same  feed- 
ing ground  for  a  long  time  after  being  disturbed. 

Punt  shooting,  in  which  an  enormous  swivel 
gun  i.3  used,  the  discharge  of  which  slaughters 
birds  by  the  hundred,  is,  we  believe,  properly 
prohibited  by  law  in  the  Chesapeake  waters. 


Care  of  Tools. 


We  recently  saw  in  one  of  the  best  farming 
districts  of  New  England,  a  mowing  machine 
left  in  the  open  field  just  where  the  last  swath 
was  finished.  The  man  who  owned  it  had 
kept  it  out  without  shelter  for  several  years. 
He  had  unscrewed  the  cutting  gear  and  housed 
it,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  might  possibly 
rust.  But  lie  had  not  thought  that  the  running 
gear  would  rust,  or  the  wood  rot.  Yet  this 
man  was  not  lacking  in  intelligence  or  in  capital. 
He  had  a  good  farm  and  plenty  of  barn  room, 
and  fifteen  minutes'  labor  at  the  close  of  the 
hay  harvest  would  have  secured  the  machine 
against  the  weather.  It  was  simply  from  the  habit 
of  carelessness  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
that  lie  did  not  put  it  undercover.  That  fifteen 
minutes  of  ease  will  cost  him  dear.  A  machine 
thus  used  may  last  five  years,  probably  less. 
Properly  cared  for  and  housed,  it  would  be  good 
for  ten.  If  his  machine  cost  him  $135  he  pays 
$25  a  year  for  field  exposure.  This  is  not  all ; 
a  mowing  machine  never  runs  so  smoothly  or 
cuts  so  well  as  after  a  few  weeks'  use  when  it  is 
new ;  every  day's  exposure  to  sun  or  rain,  or 
even  to  the  dew  of  the  night,  rusts,  warps, 
shrinks  or  swells  some  parts,  which,  if  kept  dry 
'  and  oiled,  would  remain  in  the  best  condition 
very  long.  So  the  amount  of  labor  expended 
in  using  the  machine  is  greatly  increased,  and 
even  the  extra  amount  of  oil  and  the  greater 
frequency  of  application  will  of  itself  be  an  im- 
portant item,  and  we  may  add  to  the  $25  a  year 
above  stated,  $5  more  to  balance  the  account  of 
pecuniary  loss  and  extra  labor.  This  is  patron- 
izing the  picturesque  at  great  disadvantage. 
Can  farmers  afford  this   esthetic  indulgence? 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  58. 

We  got  home  yesterday  from  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion among  the  Thousand  Isles.  The  chil- 
dren enjoyed  the  trip  as  much  as  any  of  us,  and 
returned  home  a  great  deal  better.  The  Agri- 
culturist is  right  in  advising  farmers  to  take  a 
few  days'  recreation.  We  need  it  as  much  as 
the  professional  or  business  man.  The  mind  is 
apt  to  get  into  a  rut,  and  a  change  of  scene  and 
associations  is  as  beneficial  as  a  change  of  air 
and  occupation.  The  despondent  man  finds 
that  others,  too,  have  their  trials,  and  that  weeds 
grow  in  other  sections  as  well  as  in  his  own, 
and  he  will  come  home  with  a  determination  to 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  his  lot  in  life,  to 
be  a  better  man  and  a  better  farmer.  The  self- 
satisfied  man — if  such  an  individual  can  be 
found  among  our  farmers — will  find  that  there 
are  other  people  in  the  world  as  conceited  and 
as  disagreeable  as  himself,  and  he  may  return 
home  with  a  few  new  ideas  in  his  head,  and  a 
grain  or  two  of  humility  in  his  heart. 

You  have  to  hire  a  boat  and  a  man  to  row, 
who  furnishes  the  fishing  tackle.  We  got  to 
the  Islands  about  0  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
by  8  o'clock  we  had  had  breakfast,  and  were 
in  the  boat  trolling  for  pickerel.  The  change 
from  a  dusty  summer  fallow  to  the  cool  breeze 
on  the  lake-like  river  was  most  invigorating; 
and  when  we  got  a  seven-pound  pickerel  at  the 
end  of  a  two  hundred  foot  line,  we  forgot  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  winter-kill  or  rust  or 
shrunken  wheat ;  that  weeds  grew  fast  and 
hired  men  worked  slow ;  almost  regretted  to 
see  a  black  cloud  in  the  west,  although  the  po- 
tatoes at  home  were  suffering  from  want  of  rain. 
In  fact,  we  found  what  we  sought, — a  few  days' 
relief  from  the  cares,  toils,  and  anxieties  of  farm 
life.  The  man  whom  we  engaged  to  row  our 
boat  proved  to  be  a  farn.er.  He  owned  a  farm 
of  over  two  hundred  acres  on  one  of  the  Islands, 
but  rented  it  out  on  shares  and  occupied  him- 
self during  the  fishing  season  in  rowing,  and  at 
other  times  he  "  traded  a  little,"  buying  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  and  geese,  and  sending  them  to 
New  York.  An  English  gentleman  who  was 
one  of  our  party  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
man  we  had  hired  to  row  us  was  "  a  farmer." 
"  And,"  said  he,  when  the  idea  got  fairly  into 
his  head,  as  it  did  in  a  day  or  two,  "he  is  not 
only  a  farmer,  but  he  is  a  landowner,  and  yet 
he  is  here  rowing  a  boat  for  hire  and  cooking 
our  dinners!"  Butter  was  selling  at  wholesale 
in  the  neighborhood  for  40  cents  a  lb.,  and  po- 
tatoes $2.00  a  bushel:  oats,  75  cents;  barley, 
$1.50;  spring  wheal,  $2.00  ;  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  At  the  hotel  we  could  rarely  get  a 
tomato  or  a  cucumber,  and  melons  would  have 
brought  any  price  that  might  be  asked.  Huckle- 
berries were  provided  on  Sunday  as  a  special 
treat  for  tea,  and  once  or  twice  we  had  stewed 
apples.  Beef,  taking  quality  into  considera- 
tion, was  higher  than  it  is  in  England,  and  yet 
the  owner  of  a  two  hundred  acre  farm  thought 
he  could  make  more  by  rowing  <a  boat  by  the 
day  than  in  cultivating  his  land  ! 

We  visited  one  fanner  who  had  bought  a 
whole  island  of  about  120  acres  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  some  four  miles  from  either  shore, 
lie  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  as 
happy  as  a  prince.  He  had  a  capital  garden, 
and  his  good  wife  had  covered  the  piazza  with 
morning  glories,  flowering  beans,  Virginia  creep- 
er, etc.  He  raised  good  crops  of  spring  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  on  my  compli- 
menting him  for  his  good  farming,  he  remarked, 


"  The  land  is  first-rate,  but  it  has  been  neglect- 
ed and  is  full  of  weeds,  but  I'll  fix  'em."  "  You 
can't  do  it,  Old  Boy,"  said  one  of  the  oarsmen. 
"  The  ground  is  full  of  weeds,  and  always  will 
be.  It's  no  use  your-  trying  to  get  rid  of  'em." 
"  But  if  none  are  suffered  to  go  to  seed,"  I  re- 
marked, "  and  you  kill  all  that  grow,  you  will 
in  time  have  a  clean  farm."  "  That  may  be  so, 
where  you  come  from,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  isn't 
so  here.  The  grotmd  produces  them,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  any  ground  left,  you  will  have 
weeds,  and  they  are  getting  worse  every  year." 
Of  course,  a  man  who  has  such  notions  mis- 
takes his  calling  when  he  turns  farmer.  He  had 
better  row  a  boat  for  a  living.  Few  people  will 
confess  that  they  think  weeds  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, but  there  are  a  great  many  farmers 
who  act  as  though  they  believed  it.  And  yet 
it  is  certain  that  a  soil  can  no  more  produce 
weeds  without  seed,  than  it  can  wheat  or  corn. 

I  visited  a  farmer  who  keeps  a  dairy  of  eighty 
cows.  His  dairy-house  aud  cheese-room  were 
at  some  distance  from  his  residence,  and  he 
hired  a  man  to  make  the  cheese,  who  did  all  the 
work.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very  nice  kind  of 
farming,  and  I  told  him  if  I  could  get  men  to 
milk,  I  would  go  into  the  dairy  business  myself. 
"  No  trouble  about  getting  people  to  milk,"  he 
replied.  "I  don't  hire  a  man  or  woman  that 
cau't  milk,  and  most  of  them  would  rather  milk 
than  work  in  the  field.  We  have  a  good  many 
Canadians  who  come  here  to  work,  and  over 
there  you  know,  the  women  do  the  milking,  and 
the  men  seem  to  think  it  is  beneath  their  digni- 
ty. Sometimes  a  man  comes  here  who  wants 
work,  but  objects  to  milking.  'Very  well,'  I 
tell  him,  '  you  need  not  milk.'  At  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  horn  blows,  and  they  all  come 
home  to  lunch.  They  are  pretty  tired,  and  sit- 
ting down  on  a  stool  to  milk  is  quite  a  relief. 
The  new  man  is  sent  back  to  the  field  to  work, 
sometimes  all  alone,  aud  it  is  not  many  days  be- 
fore he  requests  to  be  allowed  to  milk." 

There,  as  here,  the  pastures  are  suffering  for 
want  of  rain,  and  few  farmers  have  a  supply  of 
corn  fodder  to  fall  back  upon.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  corn  fodder  is  as  poor  and  as  much 
dried  up  as  the  grass.  It  is  sown  broadcast, 
and  suffers  from  drouth  as  much  as  the  pastures. 
In  a  favorable  season,  and  on  rich  land,  a  good 
crop  is  sometimes  raised  in  this  way;  but  in  fa- 
vorable seasons  it  is  not  needed,  as  the  same 
causes  which  produce  good  corn  fodder  pro- 
duce good  grass.  Corn  fodder,  to  grow  well 
and  keep  green  during  a  severe  drouth,  needs 
rich  land  and  thorough  cultivation. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  farmed  better,  we  should 
not  be  so  constantly  complaining  of  drouth. 
There  are  far  worse  evils  than  a  dry,  hot  sum- 
mer. We  need  heat  to  push  vegetation  forward 
rapidly.  But  a  plant  cannot  grow  without 
food,  and  if  it  has  more  heat  than  it  has  food, 
and  has  not  an  accumulated  store  in  itself  to  fall 
back  upon,  it  withers  up.  That  plants  store  up 
matter  cannot  be  doubted.  The  seed  of  timo- 
thy is  formed  from  organized  matter  accumu- 
lated in  the  stem  aud  leaves,  and  not  directly 
from  food  obtained  from  the  soil.  The  same  is 
true  of  oats,  and  doubtless  of  wheat,  corn,  bar- 
ley, peas,  beans,  clover,  etc.  Where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  this  organized  or  partly  or- 
ganized matter  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  dry,  hot  weather  will  not  hurt  the 
crop.  But  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  heat  will  shrivel  up  the  grain.  What 
we  should  aim  at  is  to  get  a  healthy,  vigorous 
growth   before   the  hot  weather  sets  in,     We 
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know  from  actual  experiment  that  an  active  ar- 
tificial manure,  like  sulphate  of  ammonia,  will 
do  more  good  on  winter  wheat  when  sown  in 
the  fall,  than  when  Sown#jnst  before  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  in  the  spring.  One  would  think 
that  during  the  cold  weather  of  the  fall  and 
winter,  when  there  is  little  growth,  the  manure 
was  not  needed,  hut  doubtless  there  is  a  greater 
accumulation  of  matter  in  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  the  plants,  and  when  the  warm  weather 
comes,  the  crop  "  shoots  right  ahead."  I  will 
not  say  that  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  good  ma- 
nure this  fall  will  prevent  a  pasture  from  drying 
up  next  summer,  but  if  other  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, I  have  no  doubt  that  such  would  be 
the  case.  And  stock  will  do  better  in  such  a 
pasture  if  we  have  a  dry,  hot  summer,  than  if 
we  have  a  cool  and  moist  one.  There  will  not 
be  so  rank  a  growth,  but  the  grass  will  be  rich- 
er. It  will  be  more  highly  organized,  aud  con- 
sequently far  more  nutritious. 

Except  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities, 
"High  Farming"  may  not  pay,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  much  land.  But  whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
only  profitable  system  of  farming  is  to  raise 
large  crops  on  such  land  as  we  cultivate.  High 
farming  gives  us  large  crops  and  many  of  them. 
At  present,  while  we  have  so  much  land  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  we  must,  perhaps,  be 
content  with  large  crops  of  grain,  and  few  of 
them.  We  must  adopt  the  slower  but  less  ex- 
pensive means  of  enriching  our  land  from  natur- 
al sources,  rather  than  the  quicker,  more  arti- 
ficial and  costly  means  adopted  by  many  farm- 
ers in  England,  and  by  market  gardeners,  seed- 
growers,  and  nurserymen  in  this  country.  La- 
bor is  so  high  that  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  a 
small  crop.  If  we  sow  but  half  the  number  of 
acres  aud  double  the  yield,  we  should  quadruple 
our  profits.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  let 
the  land  lie  in  clover  three  years  instead  of  two. 
This  will  lessen  the  number  of  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, and  enable  us  to  bestow  more  care  in 
plowing  and  cleaning  it.  And  the  land  will  be 
richer  and  produce  better  crops.  The  atmos- 
phere is  capable  of  supplying  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  to  the  soil  in  rains  and  dews 
every  year,  and  by  giving  the  wheat  crop  a  three 
years  supply  instead  of  two  years,  we  gain  so 
much.  Plaster  the  clover,  top-dress  it  in  the  fall, 
if  you  have  the  manure,  and  stimulate  its  growth 
in  every  way  possible,  and  consume  all  the 
clover  on  the  laud  or  in  the  barn-yard.  Do  not 
sell  a  single  ton  ;  let  not  a  weed  grow,  and  the 
laud  will  certainly  improve. 

The  first  object  should  be  to  destroy  weeds. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other  sections,  but 
with  us  the  majority  of  farms  are  completely 
overrun  with  weeds.  They  are  eating  out  the 
life  of  the  land,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to 
destroy  them,  even  the  present  high  prices  can- 
not make  farming  profitable.  A  farmer  yester- 
day was  contending  that  it  did  not  pay  to  sum- 
mer fallow.  He  has  taken  a  run  down  faun, 
and  a  year  ago  last  spring  he  plowed  up  ten 
acres  of  a  field,  and  sowed  it  to  bailey  and  oats, 
The  remainder  of  the  field  he  summer-fallowed, 
plowing  it  four  times,  and  rolling  and  harrow- 
in.''  thoroughly  after  each  plowing.  After  the 
barley  and  oats  were  off,  he  plowed  the  land 
once,  harrowed  it  and  sowed  Mediterranean 
wheat.  On  the  summer-fallow  he  drilled  in 
Diehl  wheat.  lie  has  just  thrashed  and  got  22 
bushels  per  acre  of  Mediterranean  wheal  after 
the  spring  crop,  at  one  plowing,  and  26  bushels 
per  acre  of  Dield  wheat  ou  the  summer-fallow. 
This,  he  said,  would  not  pay,  as  it  cost  him  $20 


per  acre  to  summer-fallow,  and  he  lost  the  use 
of  the  land  for  one  season.  Now  this  may  be 
all  true,  and  yet  it  is  no  argument  against  sum- 
mer-fallowing. Wait  a  few  years.  Farming  is 
slow  work.  Geddes  remarked  to  me,  when  I 
told  him  I  was  trying  to  renovate  a  run  down 
farm,  "you  will  find  it  the  work  of  your  life." 
■  We  ought  not  to  expect  a  big  crop  on  poor,  run 
down  land,  simply  by  plowing  it  three  or  four 
times  in  as  many  mouths.  Time  is  required  for 
the  chemical  changes  to  take  place  in  the  soil. 
But  watch  the  effect  on  the  clover  for  the  next 
two  years,  and  when  the  land  is  plowed  again, 
see  if  it  is  not  in  far  better  condition  than  the 
part  not  summer-fallowed.  I  should  expect  the 
clover  ou  the  summer-fallow  to  be  fully  one- 
third  better  in  quantity,  and  of  better  quality 
than  on  the  other  part,  aud  this  extra  quantity 
of  clover  will  make  an  extra  quantity  of  good 
manure,  (and  there  will  be  more  clover  roots  in 
the  land),  and  thus  we  have  the  means  of  going 
ou  iu  improving  the  farm. 

Barley  is  a  paying  crop  on  good  land.  I  am 
offered  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  I  see  Cauadian  bar- 
ley is  quoted  in  Buffalo  at  $1.75.  I  had  535 
bushels,  "  thrasher's  measure,"  from  a  little  over 
10  acres,  and  have  some  rakings  )ret  to  thrash. 
This  field  was  heavily  manured  for  corn,  and 
was  sown  the  last  of  March  and  first  of  April. 
On  another  field  of  about  14  acres,  not  manured, 
but  thoroughly  cultivated  for  two  years  in  beans 
and  corn,  I  had  420  bushels,  or  only  30  bushels 
per  acre.  Now  the  extra  yield  of  20  bushels 
per  acre,  say  $30,  will  go  far  towards  paying 
for  the  manure,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is 
considerable  strength  yet  left  in  the  land,  which 
will  manifest  itself  on  the  wheat.  I  am  encour- 
aged to  go  ahead  and  try  to  make  more  and 
richer  manure.  I  have  got  iu  over  a  hundred 
good  loads  of  clover  hay,  and  I  propose  to  feed 
it  all  out  this  winter.  I  have  a  big  stock  of 
timothy,  rather  unripe,  from  the  "old  stump 
lot,"  and  if  the  drouth  in  England  puts  up  the 
price  of  hay  here  to  $25  per  ton,  as  is  quite 
probable,  I  will  sell  it,  and  buy  oil  cake  with  the 
money  to  feed  out  with  the  clover  hay.  So  with 
the  clover  seed, — if  we  have  any.  Aud  if  the 
paper  men  will  pay  as  much  for  straw  as  they 
did  last  year,  they  shall  have  half  the  stock,  and 
I  will  buy  oil  cake  with  the  money  to  feed  out 
with  the  other  half  and  with  the  clover.  I  shall 
not  get  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  manure, 
but  one  load  will  be  worth  two,  and  we  save 
half  the  labor  of  drawing  out   and   spreading. 

But  do  not  sell  nice,  bright,  wheat  straw,  as 
one  of  my  neighbors  did  a  few  days  since,  to 
the  paper  men  for  $2.00  a  load,  and  they  put 
on  from  20  to  25  cwt,  on  each  wagon.  There 
is  an  unusual  quantity  of  straw  in  the  country, 
but  if  we  are  to  have  an  export  demand  for  hay 
at  high  prices,  we  shall  need  all  our  straw  be- 
fore the  middle  of  May.  The  Deacon  says  he 
has  observed  that  seasons  which  give  us  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  and  straw,  are  followed  by  long- 
foddering  or  severe  winters,  and  there  is  none 
to  spare.  The  hay,  too,  is  perhaps  not  as  nutri- 
tious, and  does  not  spend  as  well.  At  all  events 
it  is  unwise  to  waste  or  sell  the  fodder  thus  early. 

In  harvesting  clover  for  seed,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  let  the  crop  lie  in  windrows  or  small 
bunches  until  the  fodder  is  spoiled?  Will  not 
a  good  machine  thrash  it  clean  unless  the  heads 
are  steeped  as  they  do  flax,  and  rotted?  An 
old  farmer  who  lets  his  clover  lie  out  some- 
times until  snow  comes,  told  me  that  frost  would 
not  hurt  the  seed  after  it  was  cut  (winch  is  true), 
aud  that  it  was  necessary  to  rot  the  heads  iu 


order  to  get  the  seed  out.  I  take  as  much  pains 
in  curing  clover  for  seed,  as  for  hay,  and  when 
the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  clover  heavy,  it 
makes  hay  that  smells  as  sweet  and  looks  nearly 
as  fresh  as  the  first  crop.  Aud  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  trouble  in  thrashing  it— though  it 
is  true  I  have  never  yet  had  more  than  two  and 
a  half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  If  there  is  a 
good  growth  of  clover,  it  will  yield  at  least  a 
ton  to  the  acre.  And  a  ton  of  clover  and  seed, 
when  well  cured,  contains  about  50  lbs.  of  ni- 
trogen. A  bushel  of  clover  seed  contains  prob- 
ably about  as  much  nitrogen  as  peas,  say  2'|j 
lbs.  Now  if  in  such  a  crop  we  get  4  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre,  there  is  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the 
seed  and  40  lbs.  in  the  fodder.  And  it  seems  a 
great  pity  to  waste  the  latter.  John  Johnston 
says  a  crop  of  clover  seed  will  impoverish  the 
land  more  than  a  crop  of  wheat.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  ton  of  clover  hay  contains  more  ni- 
trogen than  30  bushels  of  wdieat  and  straw. 
But  in  thecase  of  the  wheat,  about  40  lbs.  of  the 
nitrogen  is  in  the  grain,  and  10  lbs.  in  the  straw, 
while  in  the  ease  of  clover  only  10  lbs.  is  in 
the  seed,  and  40  lbs.  in  the  straw.  So  that  if 
the  clover  straw  is  retained  on  the  farm,  the  ex- 
haustion is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  land 
from  which  the  crop  of  clover  seed  was  taken, 
might  exhibit  symtoms  of  exhaustion,  as  com- 
pared with  a  field  that  was  pastured.  But  still, 
four-fifths  of  what  is  takeu  from  the  field  is  re- 
turned iu  the  shape  of  manure,  and  the  farm 
only  loses  one-fifth,  while  iu  the  case  of  wheat 
it  loses  four-fifths. 

Osage  Orange    and   Silk-worms. — Andre1 

Leroy,  of  Angiers,  France,  writes  to  the  Revue 
Hortieole,  that  the  Osage  Orange  has  not  receiv- 
ed the  attention  as  an  prnamental  tree  that  it 
merits.  Mr.  L.  states  that  the  leaves  answer  as  a 
substitute  for  those  of  the  Mulberry,  as  food  for 
the  silk-worm.  He  says:  "  Of  4,000  that  I  have 
raised  with  the  leaves  of  this  tree  I  have  not 
lost  one.  Now  they  have  commenced  to  spin 
aud  give  me  superb  cocoons." 


Curing  and  Use  of  Corn  Fodder. 

Well  cured  corn  stalks  of  the  smaller  kinds 
are  worth  as  much  as  good  hay  as  food  for  cat- 
tle, if  cut  up  while  green,  and  one  or  two  days 
before  the  first  frost.  The  very  early  kinds  usu- 
ally will  ripen  and  turn  brown  before  frost,  aud 
by  this  process  of  ripening,  just  as  it  is  with 
grass  that  stands  too  long,  the  sapid  and  nutri- 
tious substances  are,  to  a  great  extent,  convert- 
ed into  or  enclosed  iu  woody  fiber,  so  that  they 
are  neither  palatable  nor  useful  to  the  stock. 
Frost  produces  an  immediate  change  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  chiefly  in  the  leaves  and  tender 
parts  of  the  stalks,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
for  feeding ;  but  if  they  are  exposed  for  a  few 
hours  to  the  hot  sun  after  cutting  up,  though 
quite  green,  so  much  of  the  water  evaporates  that 
frosts  produce  little  or  no  effect.  It  requires, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  drying  to  extract  suffi- 
cient water  from  the  thick  buts  to  prevent  them 
moulding  when  housed.  After  the  corn  is  cut  up 
and  placed  in  stooks,  well  braced  and  bound  to 
prevent  rain  from  entering  and  wind  from  over- 
throwing them,  this  may  go  on  gradually  for 
several  weeks.  The  grain  if  not  quite  ripe  gains 
rapidly,  at  the  expense  of  part  of  the  juices 
of  the  stalks.  When  the  ears  arc  hard  and  their 
buts  dry,  they  may  be  husked.  The  stalks  will 
still  need  more  drying  iu  all  probability,  and 
bound  in  bundles  of  convenient  size,  should  be 
again  stooked  up  as  before.    If  care  be  taken 
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that  no  stooks  are  left  partly  or  entirely  blown 
over,  and  that  no  bundles  lie  upon  the  ground, 
the  corn  fodder  may  stand  out  until  there  is 
danger  of  snow,  without  essential  harm,  and 
the  more  thorough  the  drying,  the  less  the  lia- 
bility to  mould.  Musty  corn  fodder  is  not  so 
unpalatable  to  the  stock  as  musty  hay,  but  the 
loss   of  nutriment  must  be   about  the  same. 

"When  sowed  corn  is  cut  for  dry  fodder,  the 
stubble  should  be  left  low,  and  after  one  or  two 
days  sunning  and  turning,  the  corn  should  be 
bound  in  small  bundles,  and  set  up  in  small 
open  stooks  well  braced,  or  against  a  fence,  or 
against  both,  sides  of  poles,  supported  3'\i  or  4 
feet  above  the  ground,  by  being  bound  to  stakes 
with  withes,  or  laid  in  the  crotches  of  crossed 
stakes.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  way ;  the  fod- 
der is  kept  clean,  it  has  thorough  airing  and 
dries  more  rapidly  than  if  stooked.  These 
ranges  should  stand  north  and  south,  so  that 
the  sun  may  have  equal  chance  at  both  sides. 

The  value  of  this  material  for  food  is  seldom 
if  ever  overestimated.  Cut  up,  salted  a  little, 
sprinkled  over  with  corn  meal  or  oil-cake,  and 
then  moistened  thoroughly  and  left  13  hours,  it 
is  made  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  palata- 
ble articles  of  diet  for  cattle.  Horses  also  thrive 
upon  stalks  prepared  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not 
best  to  let  it  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
feed  of  working  horses,  as  it  is  said  to  make 
them  what  is  termed  "  soft."  A  very  large  part 
of  the  value  of  this  fodder  is  in  the  stalks,  but 
these  are  often  so  tough  aud  hard  as  to  be  un- 
palatable eveu  after  they  are  soaked.  Cooking 
by  steam  is  therefore  highly  approved  of.  No 
practice  is  so  wasteful  as  feeding  cornfoddcr 
uncut,  when  cattle  simply  strip  off  most  of  the 
leaves,  aud,  if  fed  upon  the  ground,  trample  a 
large  portion  of  the  remainder   into  the  dirt. 

■■i  ««» —m 

Virginia  Way  of  Loading  Heavy  Logs. 

All  the  handy  ways  of  doing  things  do  not 
originate  iu  Yankeedoru,  by  a  great  deal.  Hand- 
ling heavy  logs  is  oue  of  those  jobs  which  any 
farmer  but  a  real  woodsman  undertakes  with  the 
hearty  wish  that  it  were  over.  A  Virgiuia  cor- 
respondent goes  to  work  in  the  following  ivay. 
He  has  a  "hook"  made  of  a  bar  of  iron  2 
iuches  wide  by  3|4  inch  thick,  bent  so  that  it  will 
hang  over  the  top  of  the  wheel  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  figure  1.  It  is  really  two  hooks  con- 
nected by  their  shanks,  forming  a  sort  of  horse- 
shoe shaped  bow  or  bight,  which  hangs  below 


Fig.  1. — SKID   AND  HOOK. 

the  felloe.  Into  this  bight  the  end  of  a  skid  is 
placed.  This  U  notched  so  that  when  the  log 
is  drawn  up  it  will  roll  over  the  top  of  the  wheel. 
For  hauling  short  distances  one  pair  of  wheels 
answers  best.  The  but  end  of  the  log  is,  of 
course,  put  upon  the  axle,  aud  the  wheels  are 
cramped  with  regard  to  the  skid,  so  that  when 
the  log  rolls  up  it  will  not  roll  off  the  wheel  on 
which  the  skid  rests,  without  bearing  upon  the 
other  wheel,  and  thus  being  let  dowu  upon  the 
axle  without  a  fall,  and  without  "  choeking." 
After  the  wheels  aud  skid  are  in  position,  if  a 
chain  or  rope  is  attached  to  the  axle,  and  passed 


under  and  over  the  log,  a  pair  of  horses  or  cat- 
tle will  quickly  roll  it  up.  In  hauling  long  dis- 
tances a  wagon  should  be  used,  in  loading  which 
two  skids  are  needed,  and  it  is  usually  best  to  take 


Fig.  2. — ARRANGEMENT  FOR  LOADING  HEAVY  LOGS. 

off  one  hind  wheel.  The  diagram  which  ac- 
companies this,  shows  about  the  relations  of 
log,  skid,  and  pair  of  wheels ;  the  dotted  lines 
indicating  the  position  of  the  log  as  it  is  hauled 
up.  The  tongue  of  the  cart  should  be  made  fast 
to  a  stump,  crowbar,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Simple  mechanical  contrivances  like  this  will 
often  save  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  Almost 
every  farmer  has  his  peculiar  methods  of  lighten- 
ing or  expediting  work,  aud  it  should  be  a 
pleasure  to  commimicate  them  to  the  others. 

Storing  Potatoes  for  Winter. 


It  is  often  a  matter  of  very  great  pecuniary 
importance  for  a  farmer  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
potato "  crop  until  spring.  Many  made  very 
handsome  sums  by  pursuing  this  course,  the 
past  season.  Potatoes  were  bought  last  fall  for 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  aud  those  in  good  order 
were  sold  very  generally  iu  spring  for  two  dol- 
lars. As  long  as  the  custom  of  early  marketing 
prevails  so  generally,  the  man  who  cultivates 
the  new  seedlings  and  stores  them  until  spring, 
will  be  likely  to  pursue  a  safe  course.  Prices 
are  generally  enough  higher  to  pay  for  the  extra 
handling,  and  leave  a  margin  for  profit.  They 
can  be  stored  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  any  dry  position  in  the  same  manner  as 
turnips,  but  this  requires  much  care  in  covering 
the  pits  on  account  of  the  extreme  weather  that 
prevails  iu  the  best  potato  districts.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  earth  to  freeze  two  feet  deep, 
and  the  raising  of  a  mound  with  walls  of  that 
thickness  over  potatoes  is  a  great  labor.  It  has 
its  advantages  however  in  saving  carting,  and 
once  handling.  The  heaps  or  pits  are  usually 
made  upon  the  field  where  the  potatoes  grow, 
aud  so  near  together  that  when  the  potatoes  are 
picked  up  they  are  taken  directly  to  the  heaps, 
which  contain  from  30  to  100  bushels  each,  as 
suits  the  convenience  of  ,the  farmer.  A  light 
covering  of  straw  is  thrown  over  the  heap  aud 
the  earth  is  put  upon  the  straw,  making  a  roof 
that  will  shed  water  and  keep  out  the  frost. 
When  the  farmer  wishes  to    keep    his    pota- 


toes for  the  spring  market,  this  is  a  good 
method.  Another  way  is  to  store  the  pota- 
toes iu  pits,  partly  below  the  surface,  but  this 
can  only  be  done  where  the  soil  is  perfectly 
drained.  There  is  not  much  difference  m  the 
labor  involved,  or  iu  the  security  of  the  crop 
against  frost.  Farmers  living  near  ports,  who 
wish  to  ship  their  potatoes  iu  the  winter,  build 
cheap  vaults  or  cellars  in  hill  sides,  that  will 
hold  from  500  to  1500  bushels.  The  vault  has 
a  window  and  shoot  arranged  for  tipping  in  a 
cartload  at  a  time,  and  a  door  is  upon  the  south 
end  for  taking  the  potatoes  out.  In  New  Jersey 
aud  on  Long  Island  it  is  quite  common  to  store 
potatoes  iu  the  house  or  barn  cellar,  to  be 
ready  for  market  at  any  time  when  the 
prices  suit.  Immense  quantities  are  stored  by 
dealers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  mostly  in  bar- 
rels, but  sometimes  iu  bulk.  In  cellar  storage 
straw  should  be  thrown  over  them  to  keep  out 
the  light.  This  crop  keeps  best,  away  from  the 
air,  iu  darkness,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  a  few 
degrees  above  freezing.  That  method  is  best 
which  secures  these  conditions  most  perfectly, 
with  the  least  labor  and  with  the  least  expense. 


Loss  in  Stacking  Hay, 

A  farmer  of  sound  judgment,  and  large  expe- 
rience in  cutting  aud  storing  hay,  estimates  his 
own  loss  in  stacking  at  twenty-five  per  cent. 
He  cuts  probably  a  hundred  tons  a  year,  and 
stacks  a  fifth  part  of  it  for  want  of  barn  room. 
He  has  very  properly  made  up  his  mind  to  build 
a  new  barn.  We  think  his  estimate  is  not  wido 
of  the  mark.  There  is  a  large  loss  from  mould- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  slack,  aud  old  rails, 
boards,  or  straw,  will  not  wholly  prevent  it. 
Then  the  whole  external  surface  for  3  to  6  inch- 
es, is  weather  beaten,  aud  loses  much  of  its 
sweetness,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  loss 
of  aroma  exteuds  through  the  whole  slack. 
The  conviction  is  universal  among  intelligent 
men  that  barn  stored  hay  is  worth  much  more 
than  that  which  is  taken  from  the  stack.  Why 
then  follow  this  wasteful  practice  ?  Look  at 
the  great  loss  to  this  farmer  who  cuts  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay  worth  $2,000.  According  to 
his  own  estimate  he  pays  $100  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  stacking  one-fifth  of  his  crop. 
This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  loss  where  the 
hay  is  fed  out  at  the  stack.  It  costs  at  least  a 
third  more  hay  to  keep  cattle  without  shelter. 
These  are  strong  arguments  for  more  barn  room. 

■»  » «i»   — >-» 

A  Danish  Cow  Halter. 

The  horns  of  neat  cattle  offer  a  means  of  at- 
tachiug  a  rope  to  tie  them  by,  to  which  we  are 
so  much  accustomed  that  other  head  fastenings 
seem  awkward  under  any  circumstances.  Neck 
ties  are  in  common 
use,  aud  allow  the 
animals  more  mo- 
tion with  the  head 
than  halters  or  head 
ties,  but  less  with  the 
body.  Fractious  ani- 
mals are  in  danger , 
of  hurting  them- 
selves in  their  plung- 
es, when  they  are 
fastened  either  by 
the  neck  or  with  a  halter.  Hornless  cattle 
must  be  fastened  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ways,  and  a  halter  which  will  give  perfect 
control  over  the  animal  is  a  desideratum.  A 
young  Danish  farmer  made  in  a  few  minutes, 


CATTLE   UALTER. 
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and  applied  to  a  hornless  cow  of  the  writer's, 
the  device  which  we  figure.  It  is  easy  and  not 
in  the  way  if  the  cow  does  not  pull,  if  she  does 
it  causes  pain  hy  drawing  the  two  check  sticks  to- 
gether, causing  them  to  press  on  the  cheek  hones. 
The  tie  line  is  placed  in  the  long  check  piece 


left-hand  Plows  and  Three  Horses  Abreast. 

In  the  June  number  for  last  year  we  had  an 
article  on  using  three  horses  abreast,  claiming 
for  the  practice  a  notable  increase  of  power — 
that  is,  a  more  economical  application  of  the 
power;  and  following  it  was  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  left-hand  plows.  "  H.,"  of  Hamp- 
shire Co.,  "West  Virginia,  sends  us  a  brief  de- 
scription of  how  they  use 
three  horses  before  left-hand 
plows  in  his  neighborhood. 
It  will  be  understood  with 
the  accompanying  diagram, 
which  supposes  the  observer 
looking  directly  down  upon 
the  plow  and  team.  Our 
correspondent  says :  "  With 
a  left-hand  plow  the  near 
J5Jf/  horse  walks  in  the  furrow, 
;—""'''  and  is  called  the  'leader.' 
XT^^""  ^°  '9  driven  with  a  single 
'?^jrv^  line,  a  steady  pull  upon 
which  means  Raw  !  and  two 
or  three  successive  jerks, 
The  other  horses  are 
managed  by  'coupling 
straps'  and 'jockey  sticks.' 
Many  do  not  know  how  to 
hitch  up  such  a  team,  and  I 
will  describe  our  way.  The 
outfit  required  besides  the 
common  plow-gear,  is  two 
jockey  sticks,  two  coupling 
•  or  hold  back  straps,  three 
whiffletrees,  a  double-tree 
and  tripple-tree.  These  be- 
ing at  hand,  first  lay  the  tripple-tree  on  the 
ground  with  the  long  part  to  the  right;  put 
the  double-tree  on  the  left,  and  a  whiffletree  on 
the  right,  and  two  whiffletrees  on  the  double- 
tree. Then  put  the  leader  in  place ;  next  hitch 
up  the  middle  horse,  fastening  the  jockey  stick 
to  his  nigli  bit-ring,  and  to  the  hames-ringofthe 
leader.  Connect  the  bit-rings  of  the  middle 
horse  by  a  chin  strap  and  carry  the  coupling 
strap  or  rein  back,  attaching  it  to  the  leader's 
trace-cham,  well  back,  so  that  he  cannot  get 
ahead  of  the  leader.  Hitch  up  the  outside  horse 
in  the  same  way;  then  all  will  work  in  line, 
and,  as  the  leader  walks  in  the  furrow,  little  or 
no  driving  is  required.  Two  men  with  three 
horses  each  can  plow  in  this  way  as  much  in  a 
day,  and  do  it  as  well,  as  three  men  with  two 
horses  each,  saving  the  labor  of  one  man." 
Mr.  Harris,  in  his  "  Walks  and  Talks  "  in  July 
last,  discusses  briefly  "  three-horse  eveners"  and 
how  to  make  them,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

-  i  «H •-• 

Thorough  Draining  and  Deep  Tillage. 

We  had  ft  wet  spring,  at  least  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  though  it  was  dry  enough  in 
others.  It  is  strange  that  wet  seasons  set  people 
both  thinking  and  working  at  underdraining — 
while  dry  ones  do  not.  Yet  this  very  year 
Wherever  drought  has  parched  the  soil  and 
hurt  the  crops,  well  drained  land  has  come  out 
comparatively  well.  Thorough  draining  means 
deep  tillage,  for  no  wise  man  puts  from  $50  to 
$80  expense  upon  an  acre — unless  it  be  on  a 


graded  lawn — and  then  leaves  it  with  only  sur- 
face culture.  The  plow  is  followed  by  the  sub- 
soiler,  and  the  yellow  dirt  sees  the  light  little 
by  little,  year  by  year,  until  a  rich  crumbly  soil 
a  foot  deep  rolls  up  in  mellow  waves,  behind 
the  great  plows, — never  wet,  never  dry,  always 
moist,  never  cold,  early  in  spring,  late  in  autumn, 
inviting  culture  and  well  rewarding  it.  We  are 
too  apt  to  look  upon  droughts  as  dispensations 
of  Providence  which  we  must  take  without  re- 
pining, and  cannot  ward  off.  A  few  years  ago 
the  old  fogies  held  that  the  reclaiming  of 
swamps  and  bogs  was  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  as  if  they  had  not  been  created  for 
some  wise  purpose.  So  indeed  they  were — on 
purpose  to  be  drained,  and  so  if  you  please 
droughts  are  sent  on  purpose  to  test  our  good 
husbandry  in  avoiding  the  harm  they  might  do 
us,  and  profiting  by  the  good.  The  flow  of 
water  during  droughts  being  upward  hy  absorb- 
tion  and  evaporation,  fertilizing  matters  are 
brought  up  to  the  surface  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  are  washed  down ;  hence  the  years 
succeeding  dry  ones  are  often  year3  of  plenty. 
Drainage  is  usually  best  done  in  Autumn ;  its 
principles  are  simple  and  when  well  understood 
success  is  certain.  We  have  often  discussed  the 
subject,  and  there  are  excellent  treatises  upon 
it,  of  which  none  is  better  than  Col.  Waring's 
Draining  for  Profit,  (see  our  book  list  on  another 
page)  which  gives  the  best  ways  for  doing  every 
thing,  under  the  supposition  that,  if  it  is  either 
necessary  or  desirable  to  slight  the  work  or  only 
half  do  it,  methods  enough  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  almost  any  body.  Drains  should  take 
the  most  direct  course  down  hill.  The  tiles 
should  be  too  small  rather  than  too  large.  For 
if  small  the  swifter  current  will  keep  deposits 
from  forming  which  would  fill  up  large  tiles. 
Wherever  the  line  of  descent  is  changed  to  a 
less  fall  per  foot  a  silt-basin  should  be  placed. 
A  very  gradual  fall  is  all  that  is  needed  if  it  be 
regular.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  is  the  most 
important  part  to  have  exactly  right ;  hence  too 
much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken  to  have  the 
final  grading  perfect,  and  the  tiles  well  laid. 
Collars  for  the  tiles  are  of  great  advantage. 
The  value  of  the  drain  is  determined  by  the 
excellence  of  the  poorest  tile  and  the  worst 
laid  one  in  its  entire  length ;  as  the  strength  of 
a  chain  is  measured  by  that  of  its  weakest  link. 
Drains  must  receive  their  water  from  the  bot- 
tom, not  from  the  top,  hence,  pack  clay  or  stiff 
soil  upon  the  tile  and  make  this  layer  1G  inches 
above  the  tile  impervious  to  water.  Deep 
drains  farther  apart  are  more  economical  in 
the  long  run  than  shallow  ones  near  together — 
four  feet  being  the  depth  usually  advised  and 
seldom  reached.  Tiles  are  often  cheaper  than 
stones,  even  if  the  latter  encumber  the  land. 

»   i  —  m  i   » 

Implements  for  Cutting  up  Corn. 

In  cutting  up  corn  we  believe  in  cither  leav- 
ing fully  eight  inches  of  the  huts,  or  in  cutting 
as  close  as  possible.  It  is  a  little  easier  to  cut, 
leaving  long  stalks,  but  this  involves  in  neat 
farming  the  labor  of  dragging  the  field  with  a 
pole,  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  in  order  to 
break  the  stubs  off  from  the  roots.  When  corn 
is  to  he  followed  by  spring'grain  of  any  kind,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  plow  deeply  enough  to  cover 
stubs  and  roots  together,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  harrowed  out,  and  lie  on  the  surface,  where 
they  will  lie  useless  as  manure,  and  in  the  way  of 
the  following  grass  crops.  If  the  roots  only  he 
left  in  the  ground,  or  if  the  stubs  and  roots  are 
broken  apart,  there  is  little  difficulty,  and  few 


of  either  roots  or  stubs  interfere  with  the  even- 
ness of  the  meadow  when  laid  down  to  grass. 

Were  a  dozen  men  to  go  to  a  field  to  cut  up 
corn,  scarcely  two  would  have  supplied  them- 
selves with  exactly  the  same  instrument. 
We  describe  and  illustrate  several  of  the  com- 
mon corn  cutters.  The  most  common  is  doubt- 
less the  brolce.n  scythe  blade — variously  handled. 
This  simple  blade,  18  to  20  inches  long,  may 
have  a  handle  made,  as  in  figure  1,  by  riveting 
a  piece  of  wood  upon 
each  side  at  one  end,  or 
the  edge  may  be  battered 
down  at  that  end  for  a 
few  inches,  and  wound 
with  leather  or  coarse 
cloth.  This  forms  a  heavy 
knife  which  will  cut  off 
three  or  four  stalks  at  one 
blow,  and  has  its  represen- 
tative in  the  stores  in  one 
of  the  many  forms  of  the 
cane  knife  which  is  shown 
in  fig.  8.     These    knives 

(Maehettes)  are  made  for 

,,       □      .,  .      i       v   •.       Figures  1  and  3. 

the   Southern  trade,   but  ft 

some  forms  are  very  useful  on  the  farm,  and 
they  maybe  bought  for  62  cents  or  more  a  piece. 
Another  home-made  corn  knife  is  part  of  a 
blade  of  a  scythe,  sickle,  or  any  large  knife,  set 
diagonally  to  the  handle  in  which  it  is  riveted. 
Figure  2  represents  still  another  kind  of  corn 
cutter,  kept  for  sale  in  all  the  implement  stores 
(costing  about  fifty  cents),  which  is 
made  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one 
just  described.  We  have  repeatedly 
received  sketches  or  descriptions  from 
correspondents  of  a  very  simple  and 
expeditiously  made  knife  which  is  il- 
lustrated by  fig.  4.  It  is  a  blade  of  any 
kind  thrust  through  a  piece  of  corn 
stalk  near  one  of  the  lower  joints. 
We  have  represented  it  as  the  point  of 
a  scythe  passed  through  the  corn  stalk 
and  bound  in  with  wire.  The  wiring 
may  not  be  necessary  where  they  grow 
very  stiff  cornstalks.  Implements  in 
which  the  blade  is  at  a  considerable  angle 
F'g-  3-  to  the  handle  may  be  used  with  a  draw* 
ing  stroke,  as  well  as  for  cutting  with  a  blowi 
Tools  made  for  other  purposes  are  in  some 
hands  very  advantageously  applied  to  cutting 
up  corn.  One  of  these  is  the  sickle,  or  rather 
the  grass  hook,  for  the  genuine  sickle  is  a  rare 
implement  in  modern  farming.  A  large  and 
rather  heavy  one  should  he  selected,  and  it  will 
be  found  one  of  the  handiest  corn  cutters.  The 
sickle  form  makes  it  useful  in 
expeditiously  gathering  stalks 
that  fall.  The  common  bush 
sc5'the  is  less  frequently  used, 
but  wielded  by  a  strong  man  in 
heavy  corn,  three  men  will  have 
about  all  they  want  to  do  to  pick 
up  and  stack  the  corn  as  fast  as 
it  is  cut.  Finally  we  come  to 
the  common  field  hoe.  The  imple- 
ment which  has  contributed  so 
essentially  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  is  one  of  the  handiest  to 
cut  it  down.  Furnish  a  good  steel  hoe  with  a 
handle  1G  to  18  inches  long,and  bring  it  to  a  sharp 
edge  on  the  grindstone,  and  you  have  an  efficient 
corn  cutter.  A  single  blow  will  cut  up  a  hfll  of 
ordinary  eastern  corn,  unless  the  stalks  are  a 
good  deal  scattered.  It  has  the  advantage  in  com- 
mon with  the  bush  scythes  that  the  stalks  may 
be  conveniently  cut  very  close  to  the  ground. 
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Water  for  Man  and  Beast   by  the  Road- 
sides. 


A  few  months  ago  we  asked  the  question, 
Why  watering  troughs  are  common  by  the 
roadsides  in  New  England,  rare  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  almost  unknown  at  the  West  ?  A 
correspondent,  '"H.  T.  H.,"  writing  from  Sara- 
toga Co.,  accounts  for  the  fact,  by  the  geologi- 
cal formation  of  the  country  in  these  different 
districts.  Springs,  lie  says,  burst  from  almost 
every  New  England  hillside,  while  the  brooks 
are  in  deep  bridged  gorges.  In  the  Middle 
States  the  brooks  are  generally  easy  of  access 
from  the  roads  and  so  the  necessity  does  not 
exist;  while  in  many  districts  at  the  West  both 
brooks  and  springs  are  very  scarce.  This  is  in 
a  measure  true,  and  perhaps  the  reason — never- 
theless, the  desirableness  of  having  watering 
places  both  for  men  and  beasts  on  all  highways 
of  general  travel  is  a  thing  to  be  impressed  upon 
every  community.  Horses  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  drinking  freely  once  in  about  an 
hour,  while  on  the  road,  but  not  when  ap- 
proaching the  journey's  end.  In  hot  weather, 
especially,  they  will  go  much  farther,  and  draw 
greater  loads  with  less  fatigue  and  danger  of 
injury  from  overwork,  if  frequently  watered. 
The  attractions  along  a  line  of  travel  are  too 
often  the  taverns  and  dramshops,  at  intervals  of 
short  stages.  Here  one  always  finds  the  pump 
and  water  trough,  and  man}'  a  man  would  glad- 
ly pass  by  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  wa- 
tering his  beasts,  while  many  another  rejoices 
in  having  a  good  excuse  for  taking  time  to  sol- 
ace his  appetite  with  something  less  refreshing 
and  more  likely  to  do  him  harm  either  in  dog 
days  or  in  January,  than  pure  water.  "  Drive 
Wells"  are  becoming  quite  common  and  are 
very  cheap.  They  are  of  use,  especially  in 
countries  where  bubbling  springs  and  hillside 
rills  arc  not  abundant.  One  of  these  set  at  a 
cross-road  would  often  accommodate  several 
neighbors  in  watering  their  cattle,  etc.,  besides 
being  of  great  service  to  the  traveling  public. 
A  sound  molasses  hogshead  makes  two  capital 
troughs;  an  old  bent  gunbarrel  is  an  excellent 
spout  for  the  water,  and  the  best  drinking  cup 
for  men  to  be  kept  by  such  a  wayside  fountain, 
is  the  face  half  of  a  cocoanut  shell.  The 
"mouth"  hole  being  open,  this  affords  a  fine 
place  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  this  half  of  the  shell 
is  so  nearly  worthless  for  any  other  purpose 
that  no  one  will  steal  it. 


Tim  Bunker  on  being  "Sound  on  the  Goose." 

Mb.  Editor: — That  letter  you  sent  me  from 
a  Kansas  man,  who  wants  to  know  "if  there  is 
any  profit  in  raising  geese,  feathers  being  seventy 
five  cents  a  pound,"  struck  me  kind  of  queer. 
Are  leathers  the  main  thing  in  a  goose  ?  And 
if  so,  have  they  not  found  out  all  about  it  in 
that  region  where  the  "goose  question"  has 
been  the  main  one  discussed  for  the  last  dozen 
years  ?  We  are  all  afloat  on  that  question  out 
here  in  Hookerlown,  as  the  geese  love  to  be, 
but  I  had  supposed  it  was  settled  in  Kansas 
some  time  ago.  My  neighbors,  as  I  found  when 
1  came  to  consult  them,  were  a  good  deal  di- 
vided. We  still  keep  up  the  Farmer's  Club  at 
the  school  house,  that  I  wrote  you  about  some 
time  ago,  and  Tim  Bunker's  pew,  as  Jake  Frink 
insists  upon  calling  it,  is  pretty  well  filled  even 
in  dog  days.  Deacon  Smith,  who  has  large  or- 
chards, and  grain  fields  fenced  with  rails,  said 
it  would  not  pay  to  raise  geese.     They  were  a 


mischievous  bird,  always  poking  their  necks 
through  fences,  and  destroying  more  crops  than 
they  were  worth.  He  wished  there  was  a  law 
against  keeping  them  in  any  civilized  communi- 
ty." Seth  Twiggs  thought  "feathers  hadn't 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I  always  sell 
my  goslins  at  so  much  a  head,  and  if  the  price 
is  high  enough,  it  pays.  Otherwise  it  don't.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  having  the  right  woman 
to  take  care  on  'em." 

•'  That's  so,"  said  Jake  Frink.  "  Polly  aller's 
makes  her  geese  pay,  and  if  I  undertake  to  man- 
age'em  it  is  no  go.  They  don't  hatch,  or  if 
they  do,  the  weasels  catch  the  goslins,  or  they 
get  rose  bugs  in  their  crops,  and  they  die  on  a 
suddent.  I  never  had  any  luck  with  the  critters." 

Our  minister,  Mr.  Spooner,  said  :  "  The  prof- 
itable raising  of  these  fowls  depended  very  much 
upon  circumstances.  If  one  had  a  pond  and  an 
inclosed  pasture  near  the  house,  and  skill  in  the 
business,  it  was  very  profitable  to  have  water 
fowl.  But  in  a  village  like  Hookertown,  where 
neighbors  were  brought  quite  close  together,  he 
thought  it  a  nuisance  to  keep  geese  in  the  high- 
way. Even  if  they  were  yoked,  they  would 
sometimes  break  through  into  the  garden,  or 
the  grain  field,  and  do  damage,  and  the  injured 
party,  perhaps,  would  lose  his  temper  and  kill 
his  neighbor's  geese  to  avenge  himself.  He  had 
known  long  family  quarrels  to  begin  in  some 
small  trespass  of  this  kind.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  be  kept  out  of  village  streets,  as  much 
as  cattle  and  pigs,  and  if  a  man  had  not  room 
for  them  upon  his  own  premises  he  should  not 
raise  them." 

This  brought  George  Washington  Tucker  to 
his  feet,  whose  geese  are  always  in  the  road, 
when  they  are  not  in  his  neighbor's  fields.  "I 
can't  see  what's  the  use  of  having  a  common, 
and  grass  on  it,  if  nothiu'  is  gwine  to  eat  it. 
There  is  a  dozen  acres  or  more  here  in  the 
street,  and  there  used  to  be  a  horse  pond  before 
Tim  Bunker  drained  it,  where  poor  folks  could 
water  their  cows,  and  their  geese  have  a  place 
to  swim.  I  am  glad  he  can't  drain  off  the  grass 
into  his  own  fields.  If  poor  folks  couldn't  have 
their  geese  in  the  road  they  would  have  to  give 
up  raising  'em." 

This  discussion  shows  that  Hookertown  is  not 
a  unit  on  the  goose  question.  We  are  an  old 
community,  and  most  of  the  people  think  they 
are  civilized,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
geese  out  of  our  streets.  The  poor  raise  the 
cry  of  persecution,  and  the  sight  of  that  green 
grass  on  Ihe  common  going  to  waste  troubles  a 
good  many  people  besides  Tucker.  The  geese 
at  times  make  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  some 
have  given  up  keeping  them  on  this  account 
mainly.  This  of  course  enlarges  the  pasture  for 
others,  and  the  flocks  of  Jake  Frink,  Tucker, 
Jones,  and  that  kind  of  company,  are  always 
represented.  They  not  only  get  into  gar- 
dens, but  into  the  meeting  house  on  Sunday, 
or  rather  their  noise  does.  I  have  seen  many  a 
good  sermon  spoiled  by  the  noisy  creatures. 
Just  as  Mr.  Spooner  gets  in  earnest  and  raises 
his  voice,  the  geese  set  up  their  squawking,  and 
the  attention  of  the  people  is  diverted.  The 
windows  are  all  open,  these  hot  Sundays,  and 
the  geese  seem  to  think  church  is  held  for  their 
benefit.  They  speak  in  meeting  a  little  oftener 
than  is  for  edification.  Mr.  Spooner,  of  course, 
thinks  goose  raising  won't  pa}'  even  with  feath- 
ers at  75  cents  a  pound.  There  is  some  human 
natur'  in   the   pulpit,  as   well  as  in  the  pews. 

They  manage  this  business  better  down  in 
Shadtown,  where  they  don't  allow  any  animal 
in  the  street.    Every  man  who  raises  poultry 


must  keep  them  upon  his  own  premises.  The 
farmers  there  derive  a  handsome  income  from 
their  poultry.  They  are  favorably  situated  for 
raising  water  fowl,  and  have  a  great  contest  at 
the  fairs  in  taking  the  premiums  for  the  finest 
birds  and  the  biggest  flocks.  The  conditions  of 
success  in  raising  geese  are  a  pasture  with  a 
pond  in  it.  A  small  pond  covering  say  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  preferred  to  a  run- 
ning stream,  or  a  large  sheet  of  water,  because 
it  is  more  easily  watched  and  kept  free  from 
minks,  turtles,  and  other  enemies  of  the  flocks. 
They  have  a  good  many  of  these  ponds  natur- 
ally, and  if  nature  has  not  favored  them,  they 
make  ponds  by  puddling  a  few  square  rods  with 
clay.  Some  use  troughs,  but  they  arc  not  so 
good.  The  poultry  woman  seeks  to  make  the 
most  of  the  few  geese  she  keeps  over  for  stock. 
By  good  feeding  they  are  encouraged  to  lay 
early,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched  out  under  liens. 
They  will  lay  two  or  three  litters,  the  last  of 
which  they  are  allowed  to  sit  upon.  The  criti- 
cal time  with  the  goslings  is  when  they  first 
come  off  the  nest  and  begin  to  feed.  They  are 
fed  witli  dough  made  of  Indian  meal  and  "  bal- 
lasted "  with  sand.  This  is  considered  very  es- 
sential by  the  most  skillful  raisers.  They  gather 
sand  from  the  shore  and  put  it  in  a  saucer  with 
water,  to  which  the  young  birds  help  themselves. 
They  have  the  impression  that  many  un- 
skilled persons  lose  their  goslings  by  turning 
them  into  pastures  where  they  cannot  get  sand 
or  gravel  to  fill  their  gizzards.  However  this 
may  be,  the  poultry  women  of  Shadtown  are 
remarkably  successful  with  their  geese.  They 
feel  sure  of  a  gosling  that  has  taken  in  ballast. 
They  are  fed  daily  with  dough,  but  get  most  of 
their  living  from  grass.  Flocks  of  one  and  two 
hundred  are  not  uncommon,  and  a  large  trade 
is  carried  on  in  young  geese  for  the  city  mar- 
kets. Middlemen  buy  of  the  farmers  when  the 
goslings  are  about  six  weeks  old,  giving  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  apiece.  They  are  put  in  pens 
and  fattened  a  few  weeks,  and  fhen  dressed  for 
market.  The  middlemen  think  the  business  pays, 
and  the  farmers  are  well  satisfied  with  their 
share  of  the  profits.  If  the  housewife  wishes  to 
fill  a  bed  or  to  make  a  down  comforter  for  her 
daughter's  wedding,  she  keeps  her  geese  until 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas,  when  the  feathers 
and  down  are  perfect,  and  the  flesh  is  cheap, 
but  the  early  sales  are  preferred  without  refer- 
ence to  the  price  of  feathers.  The  Shadtown 
folks  are  "  sound  on  the  goose." 

Yours  to  command,       Timothy  Bunker,  Esq., 
Hookertown,  Conn.,  Aug.  13,  1S0S. 


An  Out-door  Cellar. 

The  storing  of  roots  and  vegetables  in  a  house 
cellar  in  large  quantities  is  always  objectionable. 
The  temperature  is  necessarily  increased  by  the 
fires  kept  up  in  the  house  during  winter,  and 
this  favors  decay,  or  commencement  of  growth 
in  vegetables.  Besides  gaseous  substances  of  an 
unpleasant  odor  usually  pervade  the  dwelling, 
which  are  injurious  to  health.  Serious  illness 
frequently  arises  from  these  well  stocked  cellars. 
A  safer  plan  is  to  have  the  cellar  store-room  by 
itself.  The  best  location  is  in  a  sandy  or  gravel- 
ly hill  side,  that  needs  no  drainage  in  the  wettest 
season.  If  not  dry  it  must  be  made  so  by  arti- 
ficial means.  One  half  the  depth  of  the  cellar 
may  be  below  the  surface.  A  room  ten  feet 
square  and  eight  feet  high  wiil  hold  about  640 
bushels,  and  each  additional  foot  of  length  will 
add  64  bushels  to  its  capacity  if  filled  full  to 
the  top.  A  narrow  width  is  to  be  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  convenience  in  roofing.     In  a  region 
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of  stone,  this  is  the  best  material  for  the  walls. 
Biiilil  them  eight  feet  high   ami   provide   space 

for  stairs  and  door  at  one  end.  Stone  is  also 
the  best  material  for  covering,  if  slabs  twelve 
feet  long  can  be  procured  to  reach  from  wall  to 
wall.  In  a  granite  or  blue  stone  region  these 
are  easily  procured  from  quarries  by  "gagging." 
Leave  a  man-hole  at  the  top,  large  enough  for 
ventilation  and  for  pouring  in  roots  from  the 
cart.  The  sides,  and  top  of  the  cellar  should  be 
covered  with  not  less  than  two  feet  of  earth, 
and  neatly  sodded.  If  on  a  side  hill,  it  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  drive  loaded  teams  on  top. 
If  stone  for  the  covering  is  not  convenient,  a 
roof  may  be  made  by  running  up  gable  walls, 
putting  on  a  log  ridge  pole  and  log  rafters  ar- 
ranged like  a  common  roof.  The  rafters  should 
be  placed  near  enough  to  touch  one  another,  or 
nearly  so,  and  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
covering  of  earth.  Batten  the  rafters  with  slabs 
and  cover  all  with  earth  and  sods.  In  a  region 
where  wood  is  plenty,  and  there  is  no  stone, 
the  whole  wall  may  be  made  of  logs.  When 
finished  it  will  be  simply  a  log  house  under 
ground.  It  will  serve  a  good  purpose  for  many 
years.  Concrete  also  makes  excellent  walls, 
and  this  material  may  be  laid  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.  If  the  cellar  is  made  of  stone  it  should 
be  cemented  to  keep  out  all  depredators. 


Winter  Eye. 

Rye  may  very  properly  be  classed  among  the 
neglected  grains.  It  is  not  onl}'  less  sown  than 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  but  it  is  put  upon  neg- 
lected land  by  a  class  of  cultivators  who  neglect 
everything  they  undertake  to  raise.  When  land 
will  no  longer  bear  wheat  and  corn,  it  is  turned 
out  to  pasture,  and  rye,  and  is  run  in  this  rota- 
tion until  rive  lingers,  St.  Johnswort,  and  mul- 
leins take  full  possession.  Wheat  is  the  lordly 
grain,  and  receives  by  far  the  larger  share  of  at- 
tention. New  varieties  are  brought  from  abroad, 
and  originated  at  home,  that  farmers  may  have 
just  what  they  want  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
insects,  and  make  the  most  of  the  peculiarities 
of  their  soil  and  climate.  But  rye  is  about  the 
last  resort  of  the  poor  farmer  for  breadstuff,  and 
he  seldom  looks  upon  the  contingencies  of  the 
next  harvest.  Yet  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
general  neglect  of  this  grain.  Its  alimentary 
value  is  not  much  below  that  of  wheat,  and  its 
market  price  is  only  about  one  fifth  less.  It 
makes  a  very  handsome  and  palatable  bread, 
welcome  as  a  change  of  diet  upon  all  tables 
where  it  has  been  favorably  introduced.  It  does 
best  upon  a  rich  hazel  loam,  but  makes  a  crop 
upon  almost  any  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  in  fair 
Condition.  It.  is  quite  too  generally  grown  upon 
a  sod  without  any  manure,  yielding  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  much  better 
for  the  farmer  and  his  soil,  to  use  manure  and 
take  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Well  rotted  stable  manure,  or  compost,  is  a  good 
fertilizer  for  this  crop.  At  least  half  the  quan- 
tity used  should  be  spread  broadcast  after  the 
plowing,  and  be  thoroughly  harrowed  in  before 
sowing  the  seed.  Of  the  commercial  manures, 
Peruvian  guano,  fish  scrap,  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  bone  dust,  are  frequently  used.  It  is 
common  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  rye  is  as  much  benefited  as  wheat  by  drill- 
ing. The  drill  not  only  saves  seed,  but,  by  the 
ridges  it  raises  and  the  more  uniform  and  deep- 
er planting  of  the  seed,  it  guards  the  young 
plants  against  the  severities  of  winter.  The 
best  time  for  sowing  is  in  September,  or  early 


in  October,  though  good  crops  arc  sometimes 
raised  when  sown  just  before  the  ground  is 
frozen  up.  If  the  early  sown  rye  is  too  luxu- 
riant, it  may  be  grazed  by  sheep  or  calves,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  leave  a  good  covering 
for  the  roots.  The  true  place  for  this  crop  is 
not  in  alternation  with  pasture  to  rob  the  soil  of 
its  fertility,  but  in  a  regular  rotation  of  six  or 
eight  years,  applying  manure  enough  either  to 
this,  or  the  preceding  crop  to  secure  thirty  bush- 
els of  rye  to  the  acre.  At  present  juices,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  a  gross  return  of  fifty  dollars 
or  more  from  an  acre  of  rye,  which  is  much  bet- 
ter than  twenty  dollars,  which  hardly  pays  ex- 
penses. An  additional  reason  for  increased  at- 
tention to  this  crop  is  the  great  appreciation  of 
its  straw.  It  is  extensively  used  for  bedding, 
for  packing,  and  for  paper  making.  The  de- 
mand for  this  latter  use  has  so  increased  in  some 
districts  that  it  is  quite  too  dear  to  be  used  for 
litter.  It  frequently  sells  for  $15  per  ton  and 
upwards.  Rye  always  brings  good  prices,  and 
ought  to  have  more  attention  from  cultivators. 


Ghinding  Corn  on  the  Cob.— We  regard 
this  practice  with  no  favor  if  the  corn  is  good. 
Analyses  of  the  cob  of  well  matured  corn  show 
that  it  contains  scarcely  any  nutriment.  It  was 
obviously  not  made  to  be  eaten.  The  cob  parts 
with  all  it  can  of  nutriment  to  the  kernels,  and 
is  no  more  fit  to  be  fed  out  than  sawdust. 
AVhen  immature  corn  nubbins,  and  cars  that 
have  not  dried  well  in  the  field  tire  to  be  fed, 
the  case  is  different.  The  cobs  of  these  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  valuable  food,  and,  if  the 
ears  be  kiln-dried,  they  may  probably  be  ground 
to  very  good  advantage.  Besides  kiln-drying, 
if  the  temperature  be  increased  nearly  to  scorch- 
ing, will  convert  a  portion  of  the  tenderest  cel- 
lulose which  would  soon  harden  to  woody  fiber, 
into  a  digestible  substance  like  starch  or  gum. 
This  can,  however,  seldom  be  done,  hence  it  is 
best  to  break  up  the  unsound  corn  with  a  hatchet 
into  pieces  an  inch  or  two  long  and  boil  them, 
with  the  little  potatoes  and  other  feed  for  hogs. 


Poke  or  Pigeon-berry  as  a  Garden  Plant. 

Now  that  the  Poke  or  Pigeon-berry  (Phyto- 
lacca decundrn)  is  ripening  its  long  clusters  of 
purple  berries,  we  are  reminded  of  the  excel- 
lence of  its  young  shoots  in  spring.  It  throws 
up  vigorous  sprouts  as  large  as  one's  finger, 
clothed  with  undeveloped  leaves.  These  shoots 
cut  when  young  and  cooked  like  asparagus,  are 
so  nice  that  one  who  has  once  partaken  of  them 
is  sure  to  wish  for  more.  The  supply  depends 
upon  the  chance  plants  that  may  grow  by  the 
roadside  or  in  the  fence  corners.  Why  not  put 
it  in  the  garden  and  make  a  permanent  bed,  as 
with  asparagus  and  rhubarb?  If  the  shoots  are 
so  good  without  cultivation,  -they  are  likely  to 
be  better  with  it,  and  the  convenience  of  being 
able  to  get  "  a  mess  "  without  running  all  over 
the  country  will  be  great.  Who  will  try  what 
cultivation  will  do  with  a  plant  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  despised  as  a  weed?  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  undertake  its  cultivation  should 
take  up  the  roots  lids  autumn.  ^Divide  the  large 
ones  and  set  in  rich  soil,  three  feet  apart  each 
way.  That  the  plant  has  a  medicinal  reputa- 
tion need  not  deter  any  one  from  eating  it; 
whatever  there  may  be  active  about.  Hie  young 
shoots  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  cooking.  We 
have  known  those  who  have  habitually  eaten  it 
for  years  without  noticing  any  medicinal  effects. 
In  Europe  the  Poke  is  frequently  grown  in 
gardens  for  its  showy  character  when  in  fruit. 


Vinegar  Making. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  I.  I).  G.  Nelson,  on  vine- 
gar making,  at  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety's meeting,  have  already  been  quoted  in 
these  columns;  we  now  give  an  extract  from  a 
paper  prepared  by  the  same  gentleman  for  the 
Indiana  Stale  Hort.  Society,  an  association  of 
which  he  is  President.  Vinegar  may  be  made 
from  inferior  apples,  but  the  better  the  fruit,  the 
finer  the  product.  Some  think  vinegar  more 
profitable  than  selling  the  fruit.  "My  cider 
house  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  convenience 
and  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  and 
vinegar,  and  is  used  for  both  alternately  as  the 
season  requires.  During  the  fall  and  until  all 
the  apples  are  ground  up  I  make  all  the  cider  I 
can,  and  store  it  away  in  pipes,  barrels,  etc., 
under  an  open  shed  convenient  to  the  eider 
house,  where  it  will  undergo  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  by  the  addition  of  a  little  good  strong 
old  cider  vinegar  it  frequently  gets  quite  sour 
before  cold  weather,  and  sometimes  is  fit  for 
market  by  adding  a  little  more  strong  vinegar. 
As  soon  as  we  arc  through  making  cider  for  the 
season,  we  remove  the  horse-power,  (endless 
chain)  grinder,  pressing  crib,  vats,  pomace  box- 
es, etc.,  out  of  the  basement  of  the  cider  house, 
and  commence  at  once  filling  it  witli  double  and 
treble  tiers  of  barrels  of  racked  cider  from  the 
shed  ;  start  up  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  which  is 
so  constructed  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
making  cider,  and  the  cider  house  is  thus  quick- 
ly converted  into  a  cheap  and  excellent  vinegar 
house.  The  thermometer  is  kept  at  about  75° 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  process  of  vinegar  making 
commences  at  once.  If  some  of  the  casks  ap- 
pear a  little  'lazy,'  and  not  inclined  to  make 
vinegar  as  fast  as  they  should,  I  take  empty 
casks  and  put  four  gallons  of  the  best  vinegar 
in  each,  and  drip  slowly  the  contents  of  the 
sluggish  casks,  sometimes  through  bard  wood 
shavings,  but  more  generally  over  a  board,  into 
a  dripping  trough,  then  into  the  casks  prepared 
as  above — the  object  being  chiefly  exposure  to 
atmospheric  air,  by  reason  of  which  it  becomes 
acetified.  Thus  it  is  quite  frequently  the  case 
Unit  the  laziest  casks  are  first  fit  to  go  out  of  the 
vinegar  house,  which  we  remove,  as  well  as  all 
others,  as  fast  as  they  are  ready,  to  the  cellars, 
where  they  remain  until  required  for  market, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  house  is  required  again 
for  cider  making,  all  the  old  cider  is  converted 
into  vinegar,  and  removed  out  of  the  way. 
The  endless  chain  horse-power,  cider  mill,  vats, 
etc.,  are  put  back  in  less  than  half  a  day,  and 
the  vinegar  house  is  now  converted  into  a  cider 
house  again,  and  the  work  goes  on  as  before. 
The  apples  are  scooped  out  of  the  wagon  and 
thrown  upon  the  upper  floor,  through  a  con- 
venient door,  when  they  rim  off  on  an  inclined 
plain  to  such  a  part  of  the  chamber  as  they  are 
needed,  or  at  once  run  into  a  hopper  that  feeds 
itself.  The  whole  work  is  done  witli  a  small 
amount  of  labor,  which  is  one  of  its  chief  rec- 
ommendations. This  is,  in  brief,  my  method  of 
working  up  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  apples, 
many  of  which  were  formerly  wasted,  or  from 
which  I  realized  a  very  insignificant  sum.  The 
same  thing  is  within  reach  of  any  farmer  who 
can  command  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  start, 
with,  on  a  cheap  scale,  and  out  of  which,  if  he 
has  the  apples  himself,  or  can  purchase  them 
at  a  reasonable  price,  he  may  soon  build  up 
a  lucrative  and  legitimate  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  of  permanent  usefulness  in  furnish- 
ing consumers  witli  a  genuine  article  of  health- 
ful acetic  acid  to  take  the  place  of  the  poison- 
ous stuff  now  in  general  use  as  vinegar." 
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TROTTING 


The  shortest  time  in  which  a  horse  can  trot 
one  mile  has  been  the  subject  of  many  trials, 
and  for  aught  that  now  appears  we  are  nearly 
as  far  from  a  solution  as  when  "  two-forty  "  time 
was  made  in  1824,  and  remained  for  ten  years 
unsurpassed.  It  was  not  until  1339  that  a  mile 
was  trotted  by  any  horse  in  less  time  than  two 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  Then  Dutchman 
trotted  in  two  minutes  and  twenty-eight  seconds. 
From  this  time  twenty  years  passed  before  the 
mile  was  made  in  less  than  2  min.  20  seconds, 
Flora  Temple  going  over  the  course  at  Kalama- 
zoo, to  harness,  in  2  min.  193|.,  sec.  This  aston- 
ished the  world  and  all  lovers  of  the  horse,  as 
it  indicated  positive  improvement,  either  in  the 
horse,  in  our  management  of  him,  or  in  both. 
This  time  of  the  beautiful  mare,  often  called 
the  Queen  of  the  Turf,  has  never  been  beaten 
except  by  the  noble  horse  whose  portrait  we 
give  above,  and  until  18G5  Flora  may  be  said  to 
have  been  without  a  rival.  That  year  Dexter 
trotted  on  Long  Island,  under  saddle,  in  2  min. 
18'|2  sec,  the  next  year  at  Buffalo,  in  2m.  18sec. 
In  18G7,  he  trotted  against  Ethan  Allen  assisted 
by  a  running  mate,  the  latter  winning  the  three 
heats,  Ethan  trotting  in 2m.  15sec,  2m.  lGsec.,and 
2m.l9sec,  and  Dexter,  unaided,  in  2m.  17sec.,2m. 
18sec.,  and  2m.  21sec.  Thus  this  wonderful  horse 
surpassed  his  best  previous  time.  Alone,  Ethan 
never  approached  Flora's  time.  After  this,  the 
same  year,  Dexter  trotted  at  Boston,  in  2m. 
19sec,  and  subsequently  against  time  at  Buffalo, 


winning  $1,000,  by  beating  his  Boston  time.  The 
winning  of  this  trot,  in  which  he  accomplished 
the  mile  in  2m.  17'|4  sec,  was  the  occasion  of  his 
sale  to  his  present  owner,  Mr.  Robert  Bonner. 
It  is  worthy  also  of  notice  that  the  Buffalo  track 
was  27  feet  over  a  mile  long.  The  sporting 
public  witnessed  the  retirement  of  this  horse, 
whose  unprecedented  power  and  speed  gave 
such  promise  of  a  brilliant  career,  with  great  re- 
gret. In  Mr.  Bonner's  hands  he  has  had  the 
best  of  care,  and  though  horsemen  were  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  great  speed  when  his  powers 
should  again  be  tested,  yet  the  announcement 
of  his  having  trotted  a  mile  in  2  min.  14  sec. 
taxed  the  credulity  of  almost  every  one.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  established  by  good  evidence, 
and  his  sanguine  trainer  promises  even  better 
results  before  long.  This  trial  of  speed  was 
made  to  gratify  two  well-known  turfmen  who 
happened  to  be  present  while  he  was  trotted  by 
his  trainer.  A  running  horse  was  made  to  join 
him  during  the  astonishing  performance,  to  ex- 
cite his  ambiti^i,  and  induce  him  to  do  his  best. 
Dexter  is  a  gelding,  and  was  foaled  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1857 ;  his  dam  is  half  sister 
to  Mr.  Bonner's  famous  gray  mare,  Peerless, 
and  has  in  her  veins  some  of  the  choicest  Eng- 
lish blood.  His  sire  is  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian, 
in  whom  flows  the  famous  Messenger  blood. 
His  color  is  brown,  and  his  hight  15  hands  l'|j 
inches.  He  was  first  trotted  at  7  years  old,  a 
fact  which  has  great  significance,  and  which  we 


doubt  not  will  tend  to  keep  colts  and  fillies  of 
tender  years  off  the  track,  and  check  at  least 
one  marked  barbarity  of  the  race   course. 


Keeping  Squashes. 

Every  one  who  grows  squashes  will  have  at 
least  the  Boston  Marrow  and  the  Hubbard. 
These  may  be  taken  as  the  types  of  autumn  and 
winter  squashes.  The  Hubbard  is  only  in  per- 
fection when  it  has  been  kept  into  late  winter 
or  early  spring,  and  by  proper  management  the 
Marrow — in  some  points  not  excelled  by  any 
other  variety — may  have  its  season  veiy  much 
prolonged.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
well  known  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
squashes,  through  his  hand-book  on  the  subject, 
(see  our  book  list),  directs  that  the  squashes 
should  be  cut  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  and, 
if  possible,  have  two  days'  sun  to  sear  the  cut 
stems;  they  are  then  to  be  handled  as  carefully 
as  eggs,  and  each  one  laid  down  on  a  spring 
wagon  and  taken  to  winter  quarters.  The 
squashes  are  to  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature 
without  freezing,  and  in  a  dry  place.  Mr.  G. 
gives  a  plan  of  the  house  in  which  he  stores 
his  squashes  for  winter.  They  are  laid  upon 
bins  arranged  one  above  another,  and  the  house 
is  provided  with  a  stove,  in  which  a  fire  is  made 
whenever  there  is  danger  of  freezing.  A  dry 
cellar  will  answer  for  storing  winter  squashes, 
if  the  above  named  conditions   are  observed. 
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small-leaved  FUCHSIA— (F.  microphylla.) 

The  Fuchsias. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  rare  to  see  a  Fuch- 
sia outside  of  the  green-house,  ami  only  seldom 
some  of  the  old  sorts  under  the  name  of  "La- 
dies Ear-drop,"  were  cultivated  as  house  plants. 
Now  the  number  of  species  lias  greatly  in- 
creased, while  by  hybridizing  so  many  varieties 
have  been  produced  that  with  many  all  trace 
of  their  parentage  is  lost,  and  they  have  become 
common  plants  in  general  cultivation.  The 
leaves  of  the  Fuchsia  are  usually  of  pleasing 
shape,  texture,  and  color.  Various  shades  of 
green  are  to  be  found  among  them,  and  they 
are  often  beautifully  veined  with  crimson.  The 
flowers,  which  come  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
are  most  generally  pendent;  though  in  some 
species  and  varieties  they  are  erect.  This  grace- 
ful hanging  of  the  flowers  suggested  the  old 
popular  name  of  Ladies'  Ear-drop.  The  green 
and  more  or  less  globular  ovary  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flower,  then  a  colored  calyx,  within 
this  a  row  of  differently  colored  petals,  then 
long  stamens,  and  a  still  longer  pistil.  The  ca- 
lyx and  corolla  often  furnish  marked  contrasts 
of  color,  and  we  have  a  white  calyx  with  pur- 
ple or  rose  corolla,  or  these  colors  reversed. 
Great  difference  is  presented  in  the  length  of 
the  flower  and  its  size,  and  there  are  several  va- 
rieties that  are  finely  doubled.  The  fruit  is  a 
berry,  the  seeds  of  which  grow  very  readily. 
The  stamens  and  pistils  being  very  conspicuous 
and  distinct,  the  operations  of  hybridizing  and 
crossing  are  readily  performed,  and  the  Fuchsia 
is  one  of  the  favorite  plants  for  experiment  in 
the  production  of  new  varieties.  The  attempts 
at  window  cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia  arc  gen- 
erally failures,  for  the  reason  that  but  few  kinds 
bloom  in  the  winter.    A  few  days  ago  we  were 


called  in  by  a  friend  who 
wished  us  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  his  Fuchsias, 
and  tell  him  what  would 
make  them  grow.  They 
had  done  growing,  the  wood 
was  ripening  and  most  of 
the  leaves  had  fallen.  Flo- 
rists know  how  to  treat  the 
Fuchsia; — they  give  it  a 
season  of  rest — but  most 
other  people  think  that  it 
is  the  business  of  a  plant 
in  a  pot  to  grow  all  the  time. 
When  the  plant  has  done 
T>looming,  put  it  out  in  the 
open  air  and  let  it  ripen  its 
wood ;  before  frost,  remove  it 
to  a  cool  cellar  where  it  may 
remain  in  a  dormant  state,  with  just  moisture 
enough  to  avoid  absolute  dryness  of  the  soil. 
In  February  or  March  repot  in  new  earth  con- 
taining plenty  of  leaf-mould,  cut  back  the  branch- 
es severely,  and  place  in  a  warm  room,  and  give 
water  moderately.  The  young  shoots  will  soon 
break  in  such  abundance  that  usually  a  portion 
will  need  to  be  removed.  The  desired  form 
may  be  given  to  the  plant  by  pinching  the  new 
growth.  A  pyramidal  shape  may  be  made  by 
keeping  the  lower  branches  the  longest,  or  the 
plant  may  be  trained  to  a  frame  or  trellis.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  to  start  from  cuttings  than  the 
Fuchsia.  The  young  shoots  potted  in  sandy 
soil  and  covered  with  a  glass,  will  strike  root 
without  artificial  heat,  and  form  good  plants 
the  same  season.  Our  engravings  give  two 
species,  well  enough  known  to  florists,  but 
"which  are  not  common  in  general  cultivation. 
The  Brilliant  Fuchsia  (F.fulgens)  has  remarka- 
bly long,  vermillion  colored  flowers,  in  clusters. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for  planting  out,  but  like 
all  the  rest,  should  have  a  partial  shade.  The 
Small-leaved  Fuchsia  (F.  microphylla),  looks 
very  much  unlike  the  rest  of  the  genus.  It  has 
small  leaves  and  very  minute  flowers,  and  is 
altogether  a  very  pretty  plant.  This  is  one  of 
the   few  species  that    will    bloom  in  winter. 


Callusing  Cuttings. 

The  propagation  of  plants  by  cutting  is  an 
operation  in  which  some  persons  meet  with  uni- 
form success,  while  with  others,  failure  is  the 
rule,  and  success  the  exception.  "We  refer  now 
to  those  cuttings  made  from  ripened  wood, 
such  as  the  stems  of  grape,  currant,  quince,  and 
of  the  roots  of  blackberry,  Japan  quince,  and 
many  other  shrubs.  When  a  piece  of  stem  or 
root  is  severed,  it,  so  to  speak,  puts  forth  an 
effort  to  make  anew  plant,  and  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  it  generally  does  so.  In  the  seed 
the  root  is  provided  for,  the  radicle  pushes  its 
way  into  the  ground,  and  rootlets  spring  from 
it,  all  from  the  nourishment  contained  within 
the  seed  itself.  The  roots  once  established,  the 
plant  grows  rapidly.  In  making  a  plant  from  a 
cutting,  we  have  not  everything  in  readiness  for 
roots  to  start  at  once.  Time  is  required  for  the 
cutting  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  new  state  of 
affairs.  If  a  grape  vine  cutting  be  planted  in  a 
warm  room  with  plenty  of  light,  leaves  may 
appear,  and  a  short  growth  be  made,  when  sud- 
denly the  plant  withers,  and  the  disappointed 
amateur  takes  up  his  plant  and  finds  it  has  no 
root.  The  bud  has  been  stimulated  by  light 
and  heat,  and  all  the  nutriment  the  cutting  con- 
tained has  been  expended  in  making  a  feeble 
shoot.    Had  the  cutting  been  properly  treated, 


brilliant  FuensiA — (F,  fulgens.) 

the  bud  kept  cool  while  the  lower  end  was 
damp  and  warm,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  When  a  cutting  is  placed  under  prop- 
er conditions  it  prepares  to  form  new  roots. 
It  needs  moisture  and  a  low  temperature.  The 
nutritive  matter  in  the  stem  accumulates  at  the 
place  where  roots  are  to  appear,  and  forms  a 
rough  excrescence  of  a  whitish  color  and  a 
spongy  texture,  and  when  this  appears,  roots  are 
quite  (though  not  always)  sure  to  follow.  This 
excrescence  is  called  the  callus,  and  cuttings,  on 
which  it  has  formed,  are  said  to  be  "  callused." 
With  autumn  planted  cuttings  this  process  takes 
place  in  early  winter,  and  the  roots,  if  they  do 
not  form  at  that  time,  follow  in  spring.  With 
many  plants  our  winters  are  too  severe,  and 
the  cuttings  need  to  be  buried  below  the  reach 
of  frost,  or  placed  in  earth  in  a  cellar.  Moss  is 
better  than  earth  for  callusing  cuttings.  The 
peat  or  bog  moss  (Sp7iagnum\  so  much  used  for 
packing,  has  qualities  which  adapt  it  for  this 
use.  It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  does  not 
readily  decay,  and  is  very  retentive  of  moisture. 
We  some  years  ago  accidentally  left  some  cut- 
tings of  the  Delaware  grape  in  a  box  of  damp 
moss,  and  found  them  nicely  callused  ready  for 
planting.  Cuttings  of  the  grape,  currant  (if  not 
convenient  to  plant  in  autumn,)  of  hard  wooded 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  of  blackberry  roots  and 
other  plants  increased  by  root  cutting,  may  be 
placed  in  a  box  of  damp  moss,  which  is  to  be 
put  into  a  cellar  where  it  will  not  freeze,  nor 
yet  get  much  above  the  freezing  point.  As 
spring  approaches  the  temperature  may  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  gradually,  and  by  the  time  it 
is  safe  to  plant,  the  cuttings  will  be  found  well 
callused,  and  in  many  instances  with  roots. 
The  requisites  are,  proper  moisture,  a  low 
but  not    freezing  temperature,   and  darkness. 
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Forcing   Strawberries. 

The  forcing  of  fruits,  i.  e.,  bringing  them  to 
perfection,  by  aid  of  structures  and  artificial 
heat  at  a  period  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
natural  lime  of  ripening,  has  been  but  little 
practised  in  this  country.  The  reports  which 
have  gone  abroad  that  strawberries  in  February 
and  March  bring  §4  a  quart  in  our  large  cities, 
have  induced  several  to  ask  about  forcing. 
Four  dollars  a  quart  for  strawberries  sounds 
large,  (though  it  is  nothing  to  a  guinea  an  ounce, 
the  price  that  has  been  paid  in  Loudon  for  the 
first  fruit),  but  few  think  of  the  care  and  labor 
necessary  to  produce  the  quart  of  berries,  or 
reckon  the  interest  upon  the  necessary  houses  or 
frames.  That  this  culture  may  be  made  profit- 
able, we  do  not  doubt,  but  we  would  not  advise 
any  one  who  has  had  no  experience  whatever 
with  growing  plants  under  glass  to  attempt  it, 
other  than  as  an  experiment.  A  common  hot- 
bed or  a  cold  frame  will  answer  for  a  first  trial. 
When  a  house  is  used,  the  plants  should  be  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason 
the  houses  figured  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  in 
his  Gardening  for  Profit,  are  well  adapted.  In 
England,  houses  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose  are  used.  Figure  1  shows  one  of  these 
in  which  the  glass  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  di- 
rectly over  the  shelves  containing  the  plants. 
Figure  2  shows  a  section  of  a  pit  used  in  France 
for  forcing.  The  pit  is  built  of  plauk  set  in  an 
excavation  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  a  heavy 
coating  of  manure  to  be  placed  at  each  side. 
The  plants  are  placed  upon  a  stage  to  bring 
them  near  the  glass,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
pots  are  filled  with  moss.  Below  the  stage  are 
hot  water  pipes,  B,  B,  in  the  figure,  to  supply 
heat  when  needed.  The  pit  is  2  feet  high 
in   front,  3'|j  at  the  rear,  and  4'|a  feet  wide. 

The  variety  chiefly  employed  around  New 
York  for  forcing  is  the  Triomphe  de  Gaud ; 
Trollopc's  Victoria  is  sometimes  used,  and  near 
Boston  an  old  variety,  the  Cremont,  is  a  favorite 


months  are  required  from  the  time  the  plants 
are  started  until  the  fruit  is  ripened.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  gradually  increased ;  65°  to 
75°  degrees  being  the  proper  range  by  day, 
which  may  sink  15°  during  the  night.  The  soil 
in  the  pots  is  to  be  kept  properly  moist,  avoid- 
ing over-watering,  and  the  foliage  is  to  be 
sprinkled  occasionally.  When  the  flowers  open 
omit  the  sprinkling,  and  admit  as  much  air  as 
may  be  without  lowering  the  temperature. 
When  the  fruit  has  set  more  water  will  be  re- 
quired. All  deformed  fruit  is  to  be  picked  off, 
and  that  which  is  perfect  is  to  be  thinned,  if 
more  has  set  than  can  be  well  ripened.     As  the 


fruit  ripens  the  house  should  be  kept  dry  and 
well  ventilated  to  perfect  the  flavor.  In  the 
absence  of  a  house  the  pots  may  he  placed  in  a 
hot-bed  composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  dung  and 
leaves,  the  intervals  between  the  pots  being 
filled  with  moss.  The  proper  temperature  is  to 
be  maintained  by  ventilation,  and  if  the  heat 
falls,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  linings  of  fresh 
manure   are    to   be    placed    around   the     bed. 

The  Management  of  House  Plants. 


Fig.  1. — ENGLISH   STAWBEHUY    UOUSE. 


with  some  growers.  The  best  plants  are  those 
which  were  struck  in  pots  from  the  first  run- 
ners of  last  spring,  and  which  have  been  grad- 
ually prepared  for  forcing  by  shifting  them  into 
larger  pots  as  needed.  In  the  absence  of  plants 
thus  treated,  good  year  old  plants  may  be  care- 
fully taken  up  and  potted.  In  either  case  the 
soil  should  be  rich — at  least  one  part,  of  well- 
rotted  manure  to  three  of  good  loam — and  the 
pots  well  drained  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of 
broken  crock  at  the  bottom.  Set  the  pots  close 
together  and  give  water  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ground  just  moist.  If  soaking  rains  come  on, 
turn  the  pots  on  the  side  or  remove  them  to  a 
shed.  They  are  to  be  kept  cool  and  free  from 
injury  by  hard  frosts,  until  wanted  for  forcing, 
and  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  when 
the  weather  becomes  very  frosty.     About  three 


Some  of  our  correspondents  think  we  should 
give  more  attention  to  those  plants  that  are  cul- 
tivated in  dwellings.  Perhaps  we  have  of  late 
neglected  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  will 
~-  endeavor  to  make  amends.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  people  go 
wrong  in  starting  their  stock  of 
house  plants.  Some  wait  until 
winter  lias  fairly  set  in,  then, 
thinking  that  some  plants  would 
make  their  rooms  look  more 
cheerful,  go  to  a  green-house  and 
procure  a  lot  of  nice,  healthy 
looking  subjects,  being  careful 
to  select  those  in  bloom,  or  at 
least  well  furnished  with  buds. 
The  plants  are  taken  home,  and 
in  two  or  three  weeks  they  are 
sorry  looking  things,  the  buds 
have  fallen,  the  leaves  are  wither- 
ed, and  the  whole  in  a  bad  plight. 
Tiie  plants  in  their  transfer  have  been  placed  in 
totally  different  conditions  as  to  heat,  light, 
moisture,  and  almost  everything  essential  to 
their  growth.  Some  will  worry  through  it,  and 
after  a  severe  struggle,  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  change,  while  others  will  succumb. 
Another  mistake  is  made  by  those  who  have 
plants  in  the  borders  during  summer,  which 
they  expect  io  keep  in  the  house  in  winter. 
The  plants  are  left  out  until  the  occurrence  of 
light  frosts  give  notice  that  cold  weather  is  at 
hand,  then  they  are  hurriedly  potted,  and  taken 
at  ouce  into  the  house.  Very  few  things  will 
stand  this  treatment.  Plants  in  being  lifted, 
however  carefully,  will  have  their  roots  dis- 
turbed, and  more  or  less  broken,  and  it  takes 
them  some  time  to  recover;  they  should  be 
taken  up  while  there  is  yet  growing  weather, 


carefully  potted,  and  pruned  to  diminish  the 
evaporating  or  leaf  surface,  and  shaded  a  few 
days  until  they  recover.  'When  the  plants  are 
taken  indoors,  put  them  in  a  room  without  a 
fire  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  on  mild 
days,  and  thus  be  gradually  habituated  to  their 
change.  The  general  treatment  of  the  plants  we 
will  defer  until  later,  and  enumerate  a  few  things 
that  almost  any  one  can  succeed  with.  If  we 
could  have  but  one  pot-plant  it  would  be  Ivy; 
to  be  sure  it  does  not  bloom,  but  its  rich  green 
is  better  than  many  poor  blossoms.  It  grows 
witli  the  greatest  ease,  will  stand  all  kinds 
of  abuse,  though  it  well  repays  good  care. 
The  Calla  {Richinlia  JEllriopiea)  is  of  easy 
culture  and  fine  in  foliage  and  flower.  Chinese 
Primroses  are  good  window  plants.  The  seed 
should  have  been  sown  in  spring,  but  plants 
may  be  had  of  florists.  Among  the  things  that 
are  kept  by  all  dealers  in  green-house  stock, 
those  that,  occur  to  us  as  doing  well  in  ordinary 
house  culture  besides  the  above,  are:  Guphea 
ignea  (wrongly  called  0.  platyeeittra) ;  Gera- 
niums, especially  the  Sweet-scented,  and  the 
Ivy-leaved  ;  Chinese  Hoses;  Epiphyllums,  often 
called  Crab's-claw  Cactus;  Ageratum  ;  Cycla- 
mens; Verbenas;  Petunias;  Wax  Plant;  He- 
liotrope, etc.  These  are  all  plants  of  moderate 
Light;  among  the  taller  shrubs  of  house  culture 
are  Orange,  Lemon,  Myrtle,  Pittosporum,  Abu- 
tilons,  Daphne  Odora,  Lauestinus,  and  with  spec- 
ial care,  Camellias  and  Azaleas.  Among  annu- 
als, which  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  at 
once,  are  Mignonette,  Candytuft  and  Nemo- 
philas.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  to  three 
in  a  six  inch  pot.  Several  of  the  bulbs  may  be 
flowered  in  the  house;  these  are  to  be  potted 
as  described  in  the  article  on  bulbs.  The  list 
of  bouse  plants  might  be  much  increased,  but 
more  are  enumerated  above  than  any  one  per- 
son would  lie  likely  to  grow.  Many  who  have 
quite  a  stock  of  window  plants  have  raised  them 
from  cuttings,  or  slips,  which  have  been  given 
them  by  friends.  To  the  real  lover  of  plants 
those  thus  raised  from  the  beginning  are  inex- 
pressibly more  valuable  than  any  that  can  be 
bought.  With  many  house  plants,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  grow  them  from  cuttings;  if  slips  are 
put  into  light  soil  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  some  time,  they  will  take  root  and  grow. 
Others  require  more  care;  the  cuttings  need  to 
be  covered  with  a  glass;  ajar  of  some  kind  or 
a  glass  shade  will  do.  This  should  be  removed 
and  wiped  every  day,  and  as  the  cuttings  begin 
to  grow,  lift  the  edge  of  the  glass  and  give  more 
air.  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  such  things,  it  is 
useless  for  the  amateur  to  try  to  propagate. 
The  general  and  especial  management  of  the 
leading  plants  will  be  treated  of  another  time. 


Hardy  Bulbs. 

Under  the  head  of  hardy  bulbs  come  the  Tu- 
lip, Hyacinth,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperial,  Lilies, 
etc.  These  may  be  grown  as  florists  flowers, 
the  choicest  varieties  selected,  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care,  and,  except  the  Lilies,  taken 
up  each  summer  and  replanted  in  autumn  ;  or 
they  may  be  grown  as  everybody's  flowers — 
planted  and  let  alone  for  several  years.  The 
tulip  or  hyacinth  fancier  needs  no  directions 
from  us.  To  those  who  have  never  cultivated 
bulbs  we  say,  do  not  bother  with  the  catalogues ; 
send  to  a  dealer  of  good  reputation  the  sum  ap- 
propriated to  bulbs — tell  hitn  you  wish  the  best 
for  general  culture,  of  assorted  colors,  and  you 
will  be  much  better  served  in  quantity  and 
quality  than  if  particular  varieties  were  speci- 
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fled.  Wlicn  i  hi?  bulbs  are  received,  lose  noli  mo 
in  mauling  lliem.  They  amy  be  in  separate  beds, 
or  in  clumps  in  the  borders.  Deeply  spade 
the  soil,  which  is  all  Hie  better  if  sandy,  or 
trench  it,  working  in  o  olentyof  QUI  cow  manure, 
and  plant,  the  distance  apart  and  the  depth  be- 
ing- governed  by  the  size  of  the  bwlb.  Hya- 
cinths may  be  put  8  inches  apart  and  4  inches 
deep  ;  tulips  a  little  less.  Crocuses  should  be  2 
inches  deep  and  about  the  same  apart,  Lilies, 
according  to  their  size,  one  to  two  feel,  apart, 
and  four  inches  deep.  The  bed  when  planted 
Will  he  a  little  above  the  general  surface,  but 
will  settle  iluring  the  winter.  When  the  ground 
is  about  to  freeze,  throw  a  covering  of  strawy 
nmi  in  re  or  other  litter,  over  the  bed,  which  is  to  he 
left  until  spring.  Besides  the  bulbs  enumerated 
above,  the  Scillas,  Snow-drops,  Bulbocodium, 
Narcissus,  Jonquils,  and  hardy  Gladioluses,  are 
to  he  similarly  treated,  and  to  bo  planted  at  a 
depth  proportioned  to  their  size.  These  bulbs 
may  he  grown  in  pots,  hut  they  must  not  he 
hurried.  To  get  them  to  bloom  well  the  bulbs 
must,  be  well  rooted  before  the  bud  pushes  to 
any  great  extent;  to  this  end  they  must  be  kept 
dark  and  cool,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  frost. 
Prepare  a  light,  rich  soil  of  good  loam  and  cow 
manure,  ami  if  not  light,  add  sand.  Place  an  inch 
or  so  of  broken  crock  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  put  in  the  soil  and  pot  the  bulbs,  which  in 
the  case  of  Hyacinths  and  Polyanthus  need  not 
be  more  than  half  covered.  Place  the  pots  in 
a  cool,  dark  cellar,  or  make  a  rough  frame  of 
boards  to  contain  them,  and  cover  with  several 
inches  of  coal  ashes  or  tan.  It  is  safe  to  invert 
a  small  flower-pot  over  each  bulb,  before  put- 
ting mi  the  ashes  or  tan.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  prevent  breaking  the  bud  in  uncovering, 
in  case  it  should  have  started.  In  about  six 
weeks  the  pots  may  be  brought  into  a  warm 
room.     The  bulbs  may  also  be  grown  in  boxes. 


Laurels  and  Hollies  from  the  Woods. 

The  past  summer  we  saw-  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr,  A.  S.  Fuller,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  some  re- 
markably successful  attempts  at  transplanting 
Laurels  or  Ealmias.  Plants  four  or  live  feet 
high,  taken  from  the  woods  this  spring,  were 
making  a  vigorous  growth.  As  Mr.  Fuller  is 
one  of  those  who  have  no  horticultural  secrets, 
we  learned  bow  it  was  done,  but  as  the  treat- 
ment was  original  with  him,  it  was  proper 
Courtesy  to  allow  him  to  make  it  known.  As 
be  has  published  his  method  iii  the  Horticultur- 
al Recorder,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  commend  it 
to  our  readers.  In  early  spring  the  plants  are 
taken  up  with  as  little  injury  to  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  every  branch  is  cut  back  about 
half  its  length;  they  are  set  out,  and  if  dry 
weather  comes  on  a  mulch  is  put  over  the  roots. 
This  treatment  removes  all  the  foliage  from  the 
plant  aitd  leaves  a  most  unpromising  looking 
stick.  Have  patience  and  the  slick  will  '-break" 
in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  put  forth  an 
abundance  of  shoots  which  will  form  a  good 
head  by  autumn,  and  probably  flower  the  next 
year.  The  Laurel  {Ealmia  Uttifolia),  one  of  the 
most  beautiful   of  die  broad-leaved  evergreens 

is  rare  in  cultivation— the  uncertainty  attending 

the  removal  of  good  sized  shrubs  having  dis- 
couragtd  planters  from  the  attempt.  True, 
plains  may  be  bad  at  the  nurseries,  and  import- 
ed at  that,  but  they  arc  so  small  that  one  must 
wait  many  years  before  they  gel  large  enough  to 
be  enjoyed.  In  looking  over  some  manuscript 
of  the  late  Win.  N.  White,  of  Georgia,  we  find 
that  he  had  hit  upon  the  same  treatment  for  our 


native  Holly  (flqx  opaca).  lie  states  that  by 
removing  all  the  leaves  the  plants  may  be 
got  out  with  success.  A  holly  hedge  would 
be  both  a  barrier  and  an  ornament ;  the  slow 
growth  of  the  plants  raised  from  seed  and  the 
difficulty  of  removing  large  ones  in  the  ordina- 
ry way,  have  deprived  us  of  the  services  of  a 
plant  that  every  lover  of  hedges  has  wished 
to  use.  We  hope  that  our  friends  in  the 
Southern  States  where  the  Holly  abounds,  will 
try   this   treatment   and  report  the  results. 


Horticultural   Wonders. 


It  seems  that  we  arc  not  the  only  editors  who 
arc  asked  to  explain  phenomena  which  have  no 
existence.  The  editor  of  the  Loudon.  Journal 
of  Horticulture  received  such  minute  ac- 
counts of  a  remarkable  freak  of  nature,  a 
cluster  of  apples  growing  on  a  plum  tree,  that 
lie  made  arrangements  to  go  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  see  it.  Before  he  started  he  heard 
from  another  correspondent,  who  had  investi- 
gated the  matter  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and 
found  that  a  branch  of  shrivelled  apples  had 
caught  in  the  plum  tree  or  had  been  placed 
there  by  design.  These  wonders  are  easily  un- 
ravelled by  one  who  does  not  want  to  be  de- 
ceived. Near  Lake  George,  a  remarkable  tree 
is  pointed  out  to  travelers,  the  stage  stopping  to 
let  the  passengers  see  the  phenomenon  of  a  tree 
half  elm  and  half  maple.  Any  one  of  ordinary 
perception  can  see  that  two  seedlings  started 
side  by  side,  and  crowded  one  another  so  close- 
ly as  to  apparently  form  one  trunk.  The  appli- 
cation of  proper  force  would  show  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  union  between  them.  A  large 
gall  has  appeared  on  the  grapevines  in  unusual 
abundance  this  year.  It  is  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  looks  not  unlike  a  small  green 
apple.  Upon  being  cut  open  it  shows  the  grubs 
of  the  insect  which  made  it  nicely  encased. 
This  has  been  sufficient  foundation  for  the  story 
of  a  hybrid  between  the  apple  and  the  grape. 
A  vine  growing  over  an  apple  tree  happened  to 
have  these  galls,  and  without  investigation  peo- 
ple who  ought,  to  know  better,  promulgated  the 
wonder  of  a  hybrid  of  the  apple  and  the  grape. 


An  Enemy  to  the  Wistaria. 

Early  in  July  we  found  that  the  Wistarias 
had  been  attacked  by  some  insect  which  cut 
the  leaves  and  turn- 
ed over  a  flap,  as 
shown  in  figure  1. 
Upon  returning  after 
an  absence  from 
home  of  a  few 
weeks,  we  found  the 
vines  almost  entirely 
stripped  of  foliage, 
and  upon  examining 
the  few  remaining 
leaves,  we  found  our 
enemy  much  grow  n 
and  snugly  hidden 
in  a  shelter  made 
by  drawing  two  or 
three  leaves  together 
by  means  of  strong 
silken  threads.  Ref- 
erence was  had  to 
Fig.  L— i wistaria  leap.  Harris'  Insects,  and 
it  was  found  that  we  probably  had  to  do  with  the 
Tityrus  Skipper.  (Eudnmns  Tityrusoi  Fabri- 
cius ;  Qonoloba  Titi/ru*  of  Doubleday.)  The  lar- 
va, fig.  2,  is  about  2  inches  long,  of   a  yellow- 


Fig.  2. — CATEKPILLAK. 


ish  green,  with  darker  transverse  markings,  and 
a  chocolate  colored  head,  upon  which  are  two 
large  yellow  spots  looking  like  enormous  eyes. 

Tin-  caterpillars  are 
not  seen  by  day,  as 
they  remain  quietly 
housed,  but  they  are  ( 
active  enough  after 
dark,  and  one,  by 
examining  the  vines 
with  a  light,  will  sec  the  leaves  disappear- 
ing at-  a  most  alarming  rate.  The  caterpillar 
transforms  to  a  chrysalis  either  on  the  vine  or 
in  some  secure  place,  and  in  the  following  siim- 
met-  appeal's  as  a  very  active  butterfly,  which 
is  from  2  to  24  inches  across,  with  brown  wings. 
The  first  pair  of  wings  has  a  semitransparcnt 
band  across  them,  and  the  second  pair  is  mark- 
ed with  a  broad  silvery  band  on  the  underside. 
This  insect  is  described  by  Harris  as  being  par- 
ticularly destructive  to  the  Locust.  There  are 
other  nearly  related  species  which  have  similar 
habits,  and  ours  cannot  be  absolutely  identified 
until  we  hatch  the  butterfly.  As  the  larvae  are 
so  perfectly  sheltered  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
applications  would  destroy  it.  It  fortunately 
manifests  its  presence  before  much  damage  is 
done,  and  can  readily  be  disposed  of  by  going 
over  the  vines  and  pinching  the  leaves  where- 
ever   they  are   folded,   as   shown   in   figure  1. 

A  Rose  with  Single  and  Double  Flowers. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  drawing  and  an 
account  of  a  rose-bush,  one  portion  of  which 
produces  single  and  the  other  double  flowers. 
This  is  an  instance — by  no  means  rare — of  what 
the  gardeners  term  a  "sport,"  and  what  Mr. 
Darwin  in  his  work  on  "  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  Under  Domestication,"  calls  "Bud 
Variation."  In  this  remarkable  work  arc  col- 
lected numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  at  length.  That  plants  vary 
from  seeds  is  well  known  to  every  one;  a  bud 
is  in  a  manner  an  individual  embryo  plant,  a 
highly  developed  seed,  so  to  speak.  The  bud 
can  be  removed  from  the  parent  plant  and  be 
inserted  in  another  and  grow,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  will  grow,  if  put  into  the  soil,  like  a 
seed.  The  branch  produced  from  a  bud  sometimes 
produces  a  growth  quite  different  from  the  plant 
from  which  it  springs,  and  presents  distinct 
characters,  which  may  be  perpetuated  by  cut- 
tings. In  this  way  some  of  the  choice  florist's 
varieties  have  been  obtained  with  the  rose  and 
many  other  plants.  A  white  moss-rose  has 
produced  a  red  one,  and  a  moss-rose  has,  by 
bud  variation,  given  roses  totally  destitute  of 
"  mossiness."  The  well-known  rose  Saffrano, 
in  this  way  produced  the  more  beautiful  Isa- 
bella Sprunt.  We  have  given  instances  in  these 
pages  of  some  remarkable  variations  in  grapes, 
and  some  of  the  beautifully  variegated  Pelar- 
goniums are  sports  from  other  varieties.  Peach 
tires  have  produced  nectarines,  and  certain 
brandies  of  cherry  trees  have  borne  fruit  ripen- 
ing much  later  than  the  rest  on  the  tree.  These 
things  arc  not  common,  hut  sufficiently  frequent 
to  be  of  value  to  the  florist  and  pomologist,  and 
we  hope  our  readers  will  communicate  any 
such  instances  as  fall  under  their  observation. 


Boxes  For   Protection'. — A  box  made  by 

tacking  boards  together,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
of  a  bight  proportioned  to  the  plant  to  be  cover- 
ed is  often  useful  to  protect  tender  things  in  win- 
ter. It  is  put  over  the  plant  and  the  open  spaces 
filled  with  salt  hay  or  other  elastic  material. 
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Treatment  of  Lawns  and  Grass  Plots. 

Many  people  think  that  the  one  thing  requis- 
ite to  produce  a  good  turf  is  to  sow  a  particular 
kind  of  seed.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
choice  in  grasses,  and  ■we  have  in  former 
articles  indicated  our  preferences.  But 
■whatever  kind  of  grass  is  sown,  good 
keeping  will  tell.  Frequent  rollings  and 
mowings  with  occasional  top-dressings 
will  make  a  good  turf  with  most  perennial 
grasses.  The  roller  is  an  important 
implement  in  keeping  a  lawn  in  order. 
Where  the  mowers  are  frequently  used 
this  is  not  so  necessary,  as  these  imple- 
ments have  a  roller  attached  ;  but  where, 
as  in  many  places,  the  mowing  is  done 
by  a  scythe,  the  roller  must  be  brought 
into  use.  Eveiy  person  who  crosses  a 
lawn  makes  the  surface  uneven  ;  where 
a  path  is  worn,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  indica- 
tion that  a  walk  is  needed,  and  it  is  best 
to  make  one  at  once.  Promiscuous 
trampling  of  a  piece  of  grass,  large  or 
small,  especially  if  just  after  rain,  leaves 
it  in  a  bad  condition  for  mowing,  whether 
by  machine  or  by  hand.  "Wherever  hand 
mowing  is  practised,  roll  the  grass  the 
day  before.  This  removes  all  inequalities 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  grass 
will  recover  during  the  night  and  be  ready 
to  take  the  scythe.  Many  perennial 
grasses,  as  well  as  the  clover,  form  a  turf 
by  throwing  out  runners,  which  root  at 
the  joints.  If  the  lawn  be  mowed  with- 
out rolling,  much  will  be  cut  off,  which, 
had  the  roller  been  used,  would  have  been 
pressed  into  the  soil  and  taken  root. 
Large  lawns  are  really  easier  to  manage 
than  grass  plots,  such  as  we  find  in  village 
and  town  yards.  With  these  last  the  mow- 
ing is  often  delayed  and  the  stronger  varie. 
ties  of  grass,  or  if  the  plot  is  all  of  one 
kind,  the  stronger  shoots,  smother  the 
weaker.  Let  any  one  mow  a  neglected 
lawn  or  grass  plot  and  he  will  find,  if  he 
mows  as  he  should,  within  an  inch  of 
the  soil,  that  the  remaining  leaves  of 
grass  are  all  dead  and  that  the  runners 
have  but  little  hold.  It  would  be  in 
most  cases  impracticable  to  use  a  roller  on 
small  grass  plots.  These  can  be  levelled  by  the 
use  of  the  Turf  Beetle.  The  shape  of  the  im- 
plement is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a 
piece  of  3-inch  plank  of  a  length  and  width  pro- 
portioned to  the  views  of  the  operator.  We  use 
one  about  3  inches  thick,  10  inches  wide,  and  l'|  3 
foot  long.  It  is  operat- 
ed like  a  pavior's  ram- 
mer, and  one,  after  a 
little  practice,  can  make 
a  grass  plot  smooth  and 
level.  Where  the  plot 
is  small  a  grass-hook,  a 
sickle  without  teeth,  is 
used  in  preference  to  a 
scythe.  Weeds  will  es- 
tablish themselves  if  not 
pulled  while  young. 
Thistles,  plantains,  and 
other  coarse  weeds  are 
easily  removed  while 
small.  Barn-yard  grass  or  Cock's-foot  (Pani- 
cum  Crus-galli),  is  apt  to  appear  late  in  sum- 
mer, and  be  troublesome.  It  is  a  coarse  annual, 
making  clumps  of  such  vigorous  growth  that 
it  kills  out  the  finer  grasses  near  it.  It  should 
be  pulled  up  as  soon  as  it  can  be  distinguished. 


The  implement  here  figured  is  useful  in  lay- 
ing turf,  as  by  its  aid  not  only  a  level  surface  may 
be  secured,  but  the  roots  "of  the  turf  will  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  soil  below. 


Trap   BEETLE. 


STARHT  SCABIOUS.— (SeabloM  shllata.) 

Winter  Bouquets. 

Bouquets  of  Everlasting  flowers,  as  they  are 
called,  are  pleasing  or  the  reverse,  according  to 
the  care  that  has  been  given  to  collecting  and 
preserving  the  flowers,  and  the  taste  displayed 
in  making  them  up.  Most  of  these  unfading 
flowers  bloom  late,  some,  such  as  the  Helicrhy- 
sums,  coming  into  perfection  just  at  the  time  of 
hard  frosts.  With  the  majority  of  these  plants 
it  is  best  to  pick  the  flowers  before  they  fairly 
open,  remove  the  leaves  from  the  stems,  tie  them 
in  small  bundles,  and  hang  them,  flowers  down, 
to  dry  in  the  shade.  If  too  many  are  put  to- 
gether there  is  danger  of  mildew,  and  it  is 
moreover  difficult  to  keep  the  stems  straight. 
The  Globe  Amaranth  (Gomphrena),  should  not 
be  picked  until  the  heads  are  well  developed 
and  feel  papery.  If  in  making  up,  the  natural 
stems  are  not  managable,  or  if  the  flowers  be- 
come broken  off,  as  they  are  apt  to  be,  artificial 
stems  made  of  slivers  of  broom  corn  may  be  at- 
tached by  means  of  a  thread  or  fine  wire.  Seed- 
vessels  of  various  kinds  are  introduced  into 
these  bouquets  with  good  effect.  A  species  of 
Scabious  (Scabiosa  stellata,)  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated for    his  use,  under  the  name  of  Starry 


Scabious.  We  saw  this  old  but  not  very  com- 
mon plant  some  time  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Vick,  at  Rochester,  and  were  so  pleased  with 
its  appearance  in  fruit  that  we  had  an  engrav- 
ing made  of  it.  Each  seed-vessel  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  expanded  aud  prettily 
marked  calyj:,  and  which  holds  its  shape 
and  beauty  when  dry.  It  is  an  annual 
and  may  be  readily  raised  from  the  seed. 


A  New  Lawn  Plant — Or  rather  an 
old  and  well  known  plant  put  to  a  new 
use.  In  France  it  is  found  that  the  com- 
mon Yarrow  or  Milfoil  (Achillea  Millefo- 
lium) makes  an  excellent  lawn.  With  us 
it  occurs  abundantly  as  a  weed.  That  it 
will  make  a  lawn  is  asserted  on  good 
authority,  and  such  is  its  hardiness  that 
it  will  grow  in  places  too  dry  for  grass  to 
flourish  well  upon  them.  We  are  assured 
that  in  the  city  of  Paris  there  are  velvety 
lawns  made  of  this  plant  which  have 
remained  of  a  fine  green  through  a 
drought  of  two  month's  duration.  We 
hope  that  some  of  our  Southern  readers 
will  try  it.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  time 
of  sowing,  but  we  presume  it  may  be 
sown  in  fall  or  spring  as  most  convenient. 
The  seed  is  already  or  soon  will  be  ripe. 

The  Movements  of  Plants. 


That  plants  possess  the  power  to  move 
spontaneously,  is  well  known  to  those 
•  who  have  watched  those  flowers  and 
leaves  which  go  to  sleep  at  night  and 
■wake  up  in  the  morning.  The  sponta- 
neous movements  of  climbing  plants 
have  been  illustrated  in  a  former  volume, 
and  the  Sensitive  Plant  affords  a  marked 
illustration  of  rapid  motion  when  irritated 
by  the  touch.  More  striking  than  these, 
because  more  rarely  witnessed,  are  the 
singular  ways  of  the  Moving  Plant,  Des- 
modium  gyrans,  a  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies. A  friend  who  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  raise  some  plants  from  seed,  sent  us 
a  specimen,  the  motions  of  which  have 
been  watched  with  great  interest.  The 
engraving  shows  one  of  the  leaves  of 
half  the  natural  size.  It  is  a  com- 
pound leaf,  with  one  large  terminal  leaflet, 
and  two  small  lateral  ones.  When  the  weath- 
er is  sufficiently  warm,  the  smaller  leaflets  will 
rise  and  fall  by  perceptible  jerks,  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  a  gyratory  movement,  while 
the  larger  leaflet  will  occasionally  turn  itself  as 
if  to  see  that  the  little 
fellows  are  doing  their 
duty.  This  move- 
ment continues  day 
and  night,  sometimes 
with  only  one  leaf, 
then  with  several,  and 
does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  any  exter- 
nal condition,  other 
than  that  the  plant 
shall  have  sufficient 
heat  for  its  healthy 
growth.  What  pur- 
pose is  served  by 
these  motions,  or  how 
they  benefit  the  plant,  is  not  easy  to  see. 
The  plant  is  sometimes  called  Hedysarum gyrans, 
but  the  best  authorities  place  it  in  DesmoiUum, 
of  which  we  have  several  native  species,  with 
adhesive   seed-pods,  known  as    Tick-Trefoils. 
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(XZT  For  other  Household  Ilcmft,  see  "  JiaskeC  "  pages.) 

Sea-side  Fare-The  Quahog;-(Round-clam). 

— • — 

As  slated  last  mouth,  the  Quahog  of  New  Eng- 
land is  called  Clam,  or  Rouud-elam  iu  New  York, 
ami  southward.  Quahog  or  Qutihaug,  is  au  Indian 
word,  and  we  like  to  see  the  aboriginal  uames  pre- 
served ;  besides  the  animals  arc  so  unlike  that  it  is 
absurd  to  call  them  both  clams.  Figure  1  gives 
the  shape  of  the  shell,  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  clam  given  last  mouth.  While  the  shell 
of  the  clam  is  thin,  this  is  thick  and  very  flinty. 
In  some  localities  the  6hells  are  nearly  white,  but 
generally  they  arc   bluish  or   lead-colored.     Qua- 


Fig.  1.— THE  QUAH 


hogs  arc  found  on  muddy  bottoms,  on  or  near  the 
surface,  and  arc  taken  by  rakes  or  by  "treading  out." 
The  fishermen  wade  at  low  tide  and  pick  them  up 
as  they  are  felt  by  the  feet.  When  opened,  the  ap- 
pearance, figured,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
clam.  The  snout  is  inconspicuous,  the  "belly" 
or  body  is  the  most  prominent  part,  and  to  this  is 
attached  a  somewhat  triangular  appendage,  the 
foot,  by  the  use  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
slowly  move  from  place  to  place.  The  drawing  is 
taken  from  a  boiled  animal,  as  the  parts  show  more 
distinctly  than  in  the  raw  one.  Quahogs  differ 
in  size  from  that  of  a  half  dollar  to  nearly  as  large 
as  one's  flat,  and  like  oysters  and  other  shell  fish, 
their  tenderness  and  flavor  differwith  age  and  locali- 
ty. Being  iu  season  when  oysters  arc  not  good,  great 
numbers  are  eaten  raw.  The  modes  of  cooking  are 
various ;  a  primitive  shore  style  is  to  wash  the 
shells  thoroughly,  put  them  into  a  pot  without 
water,  aud  cook  until  the  shells  have  opened.  A 
considerable  amount  of  water  is  contained  within 
the  shells,  and  is  given  off  in  cooking.  The  ani- 
mal is  then  readily  picked  out  from  the   shell,  and 


Fig.  -.  —  QUAIIOO  OUT   OF    THE    SHELL. 

may  be  eaten  with  whatever  seasoning  is  fancied. 
This  is  a  ready  method  of  opening  Quahogs  to 
cook  in  other  ways.  To  open  them  raw,  a  blunt 
knife  is  placed  where  the  shells  meet,  and  is  struck 
a  .-in  irt  blow  with  a  stick  ;  the  muscle  which  holds 
the  shells  together  being  severed  they  spring  apart, 
and  the  animal  may  be  taken  out.  Soup  may  be 
made  of  Quahogs  opened  in  this  way,  iu  the  same 
way  that  oyster-soup  is  made;  with  milk,  butter, 
pepper,  and  thickened  with  cracker.  A  much  rich- 
er soup  is  made  by  boiling  out  the  Quaho.s  as 
above  mentioned,  chopping  them  fine  and  using 


the  liquor  for  a  portion  of  the  soup.  Placing  over 
a  brisk  tire  and  roasting  in  the  shell,  like  oysters,  is 
a  favorite  way  of  cooking  with  many.  Young  and 
tender  Quahogs  make  a  delicious  pic.  They  should 
not  be  larger  than  an  old-fashioned  penny  when 
boiled  out,  and  be  made  into  a  savory  pic  with  the 
addition  of  salt-pork,  seasoning,  aud  sometimes 
veal  is  added.  Chopped  aud  mixed  with  a  batter 
of  flour  and  eggs,  they  are  fried  in  fritters,  or 
in  crumbs,  by  dipping  first  iu  egg  and  then  in 
finely  powdered  cracker,  and  frying  quickly  to  a 
nice  brown.  Quahog  chowder  iu  New  England, 
(clam  chowder  in  New  York),  is  a  dish  of  great 
repute,  and  each  chowder  maker  thinks  he  can 
make  it  better  than  any  one  else.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  forms  of  cookery  in  which  a  gentle- 
man may  iudulge,  and  many  a  one  well  known  in 
commercial  or  professional 
life  prides  himself  on  his 
^--  ability  to  make  chowder. 
The  esseutials  of  a  chowder 
are  quahogs,  pork,  pota- 
toes, hard-bread,  and  an 
old-fashioned  iron  pot,  with 
a  close  fitting  cover.  Other 
things  may  be  added,  but 
these  are  essential.  Place 
slices  of  fat  pork  iu  the 
pot,  and  slowly  fry  it  until 
rather  crisp,  and  then  take 
it  out,  put  in  some  qua- 
hogs (clams),  a  layer  ot 
sliced  potatoes,  some  brok- 
en bard  bread,  and  some 
of  the  fried  pork,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  using  pepper 
at  discretion,  go  on  with 
alternate  layers  iu  the  samo 
order,  until  enough  has 
been  put  in  the  pot.  Add  water,  in  which  a 
little  flour  has  been  stirred,  enough  to  cover  the 
materials,  (do  not  use  too  much  thickening),  cover 
the  pot  and  cook  slowly  until  the  potatoes  are  done. 
This  is  the  general  outline  which  admits  of  varia- 
tions. The  quahogs,  if  large,  are  cut  in  several  pieces; 
some  pour  out  the  pork  fat  and  substitute  butter ; 
onions  thinly  sliced,  are  often  used ;  a  red  pepper 
broken  up  is  an  essential  ingredient  with  some; 
tomatoes  are  sometimes  added,  and  wine  even  forms 
a  portion  of  the  compound.  No  definite  rules 
can  be  given  for  making  a  chowder— it  being  a  dish 
that  allows  for  a  display  of  art— but  however 
made  it  is  a  most  savory  and  popular  compound. 
m-, ■■— ■-•- — 

The  Cooking  of  Vegetables. 

Cucumbers  to  most  people  are  only  known  as  a 
vegetable  to  be  eaten  raw  with  vinegar,  aud  whatever 
other  condiment  may  be  liked.  The  writer  hap- 
pens to  be  fond  of  them  cooked,  especially  fried. 
Cucumbers  grown  rather  too  large  for  eating  raw 
are  the  best.  Pare  and  slice  lengthwise,  dip  in  bat- 
ter or  in  egg,  and  then  in  pounded  cracker,  and 
fry  as  directed  last  month  for  egg-plant.  We  have 
eaten  stewed  cucumbers,  but  never  cooked  them. 
A  correspondent  at  Shawnee  Town,  Ills.,  sends  the 
following  way  of  doing  them,  with  the  remark  that 
cooked  thus,  they  are  more  palatable  and  healthful 
than  when  eaten  raw.  "  Pare  and  slice  2  or  3  com- 
mon sized  cucumbers,  put  them  in  a  shallow  vessel 
with  half  a  teacupful  of  water,  which  has  previously 
been  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  stew  them  un- 
til suft;  then  add  a  large  spoonful  of  fresh  butter, 
or  fried  meat  gravy,  not  lard,  also  2  or  3  large 
spoonfuls  of  rich,  sweet  cream.  While  stewing, 
the  vessel  should  be  covered  and  stirred  occasion- 
ally. Try  it."  Others  use  equal  parts  of  cucum- 
bers and  sliced  onions,  fry  them  first  iu  a  little  but- 
ter and  then  stew,  seasoning  with  cayenne  pepper. 

Celakiac  on  Turnip-rooted  Celery. — This  is 
a  variety  of  celery  with  a  large  root,  and  is  found 
iu  our  city  markets  wherever  there  is  a  large  Ger- 
man population.  It  is  altogether  too  good  a  thing 
to  be  confined  to  the  German  or  any  other  people, 
and  those  who  like  celery  at  all  will  do  well  to 
grow  it,  as  it  is  less  trouble  than  the  ordinary  kind. 


The  sliced  roots  may  be  used  for  flavoring  soup,  or 
peeled  and  sliced  they  may  be  stewed  until  tender, 
and  served  with  cream,  salt,  aud  pepper,  or  a  sauce 
made  with  flour  and  butter.  Boiled  whole  and 
sliced  when  cold,  it  is  excellent  dressed  as  a  salad. 
Tomatoes,  though  not  among  the  less  known 
vegetables,  are  capable  of  being  cooked  in  so  many 
ways  that  we  must  notice  them  in  their  season. 
Many  prefer  them  simply  peeled  aud  stewed,  with 
plenty  ofbutter,  but  cooked  onlyjust  enough  to  fair- 
ly heat  them  through.  Others  stew  them,  rub  them 
through  a  sieve,  and  stew  again  until  reduced  to  a 
thick  pulp.  We  like  both  these  ways ;  they  give 
two  distinct  flavors.  The  last  mentioned  manner 
of  cooking  gives  a  rich  sauce  to  serve  with  meats 
of  any  kind.  But  we  wish  to  give  some  of  the'  less 
common  modes  of  cooking  tomatoes.  Peel  the  fruit, 
cut  it  up  and  let  the  juice  drain  from  it ;  put  into 
a  buttered  pan  with  bread-crumbs,  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  bake  for  half  au  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 
This  is  called  scalloped  tomatoes,  aud  if  tried  once, 
will  probably  be  repeated.  Broiled  tomatoes  are 
relished  as  a  novelty.  Cut  large  ones  iu  two  cross- 
wise, put  them  on  a  gridiron,  cut  surface  down  ; 
when  well  seared,  turn,  put  a  lump  of  butter,  with 
salt  and  pepper  on  each  one,  aud  cook  with  the  skin 
side  dowu  until  done.  Baked  or  stuffed  tomatoes  are  . 
excellent;  large  fruit  is  required;  wash  aud  wipe 
each  one,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  out  a  good  sized 
plug  at  the  point  where  the  6tem  was  attached,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  cut  through  the  lower  surface. 
This  cavity  may  be  filled  with  a  lump  of  butter,  a 
mixture  of  butter  and  bread  crumbs,  using  6alt 
or  pepper,  or  with  any  kind  of  meat  chopped  very 
fine,  highly  seasoned  and  mixed  with  plenty  of 
butter.  Put  the  tomatoes  thus  prepared  in  a  pan 
and  bake  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  well  browned. 


A  Handsome  Flower  Stand. 

At  one  of  Mr.  Whitlock's  weekly  exhibitions,  a 
stand  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  Florist  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  that  was  noticeable  not  only  for 
the  beauty  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
it  contained,  but  for  the  workmanship  of  the  stand 
itself.     Rustic  stands  are   ofteu   coarse   iu   mate- 


Fig,  a 


FLOWER  stand. 


rial  and  in  construction;  this,  while  it  has  much 
the  effect  of  rustic-work,  is  neat  and  more  iu  keep- 
ing with  the  furniture  with  which  it  would  be  sur- 
rounded iu  the  parlor.  Figure  1  shows  the  stand 
as  it  appears  when  empty.  Above  is  an  octagonal 
box  which  contains  a  ziue  pan  that  may  be  filled 
with  earth,  and  used  for  growing  plants,  or  may 
serve  to  hold  cut-flowers.  Wheu  used  for  the  last 
named  purpose,  a  convex  zinc  cover  is  placed  over 
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tbe  pan ;  this  is  perforated  with  numerous  holes 
through  which  the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  thrust. 
The  pan  in  this  case,  of  course,  contains  water. 
Below  is  a  wire  basket  which  can  be  lined  with 
moss,  and  hold  a  pot  of  Ivy,  the  stems  of  which 
may  be  entwined  around  the  legs  of  the  stand. 
The  legs  are  of 
the  shape  giveu  in 
fig.  2,  A  ;  they  are 
first  sawed  out 
of  a  black  walnut 
plank,  and  then 
worked  into  a 
rounded  shape  by 
use  of  the  draw- 
ing knife,  spoke- 
shave,  or  even  a 
jack-knife.       The 

IV    3  — TOP   OF    STAND.  J,  - 

"»•  shape  of  the  curv- 

ed cross  pieces  near  the  bottom  of  the  stand  is  shown 
at  B,  figure  2.  After  the  pieces  are  rounded,  a 
"rustic"  appearance  is  given  to  the  work  by  lining 
it  with  shallow  grooves  by  means  of  a  small  gouge, 
such  as  is  used  by  wood-carvers.  The  whole  is 
finished  by  oiling  it  with  linseed  oil.  When  the 
stand  is  not  occupied  by  flowers,  Mr.  Allen  con- 
verts it  into  a  useful  article  of  furniture  by  means 
.of  the  circular  top,  figure  3.  This  has  a  projec- 
tion to  fit  into  the  upper  part  of  the  stand  in  place 
of  the  zinc  pan.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  handy  with 
tools  can  readily  make  this  really  pretty  article  of 
furniture   from    the   engravings    we  have    given. 


Household  Talks. 

11V   AUNT   HATTIE. 


Almost  every  housekeeper  fancies  that  her  way 
of  making  pickles  is  the  best,  at  any  rate,  I  for  one 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  for  certainly  I  do 
think  my  mangoes  and  the  way  I  manage  iny6-gal- 
lon  churn  crock  cannot  be  beaten.    Some  few  years 
ago,  I  came  across  an  old-fashioned  churn  which 
suited  my  ideas  of  a  pickle  crock  admirably,  as  it 
was  tall  and  narrow.     The  lid  was  lost  or  broken, 
and  it  was  chipped  a  little  on  the  bottom,  but  did 
not  leak,  however.     Being  useless  as  a  churn  with- 
out  a  properly  constructed  lid,   the   storekeeper 
made  a  reasonable  deduction  from  its  original  price. 
It  has  always  been  my  mango  crock,   has   hern 
full  every  fall  and  invariably  empty  every  spring. 
About  the  time  of  early  frost,  I  take  every  musk- 
melon  I  can  find  of  suitable  size  and  kind.     The 
smaller,  greener,  and  smoother  skinned,  the  better. 
I  never  use  those  larger  than  a  goose  egg,  nor  any 
rough  skinned  ones.    For  materials  for  stuffing  I 
procure  a  quantity  of  small,  round,  green  tomatoes, 
two  or  three  heads  of  cauliflower,  as  many  small 
cucumbers  as  possible,  radish  pods,  nasturtiums, 
and   carrots,  in*  fact,  any  kind  of  vegetable  that 
will  make  pickle,  including  small  button  onions. 
From  each  melon  I  cut  a  slice  or  square,  accord- 
ing to  fancy,  and  take  out  the  pulp  and  seeds,  re- 
serve the  lid  with  each,  and  set  on  one  side  until 
all  are  done  ;   then  I  stew  the  tomatoes,   peel  the 
onions,  and  cut  the  cauliflower  into  small  branches 
leaving  a  head  to  each  little  stem,  scrape  and  slice 
the  carrots,  etc.     When  all  are  douc,  place  a  few 
melons  on  the  bottom  of  the  crock,  filling  in  the 
spaces  with  the  prepared  ingredients,  and  so  on 
until  the  crock  is  full.   By  usinga  little  care  in  pre- 
paring, a  less  quantity  of  brine  will  be  needed  ;  this 
will  apply  also  as  regards  vinegar.     To  two  gallons 
of  boiling  water  add  a  piut  and  a  half  of  salt  and  a 
piece  of  alum  as  large  as  a  butternut,  and  as  soon  as 
dissolved  pour  over  the  mangoes  and  let  them  stand 
three  or  four  days,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  fin- 
ish.    During   this  time  I  make  ready  the  spices 
and  vinegar  needed.     A  darning  needle  and  white 
darning  cotton  will  he  needed  to  secure  the  lid  of 
each  mango,  after  it  is  filled.     Then  I  shall  want  6 
quarts  of  the  best  cider  vinegar,  %  of  alb.  of  mus- 
tard   seed,  2  ounces  of  allspice,  }i   au  ounce  of 
mace,  a  root  or  two  of  ginger,  green  is  best,  two  or 
three   peppers,    and   a  taulespoonful   of    pounded 
alum.      I  reject  cinnamon  and  cloves,  from  sour 
vegetable  pickle,  aud  reserve  them  for  sweet  fruit 


pickle— there  is  method  in  all  things.evcn  in  pickles. 
In  five  days  at  the  longest,  take  the  vegetables  from 
the  brine,  wash  in  clear  spring  water,  and  let  them 
drain  an  hour  or  two  ;  then  fill  each  melon  with  a 
pleasant  variety,  snch  as  an  onion,  a  piece  of  cauli- 
flower, a  cucumber,  a  small  tomato,  a  slice  of  car- 
rot, and  one  tcaspoonful  of  mustard  seed,  adjust 
the' proper  lid,  secure  it  with  the  needle  and  thread, 
and  fill  each  one  in  the  same  way.     When  all  are 
filled,  put  a  few  on  the  bottom  of  the  crock  with 
the  lid  uppermost,  and  fill  the  spaces  with  any  in- 
gredients remaining  over,  and  so  on  until  the  jar 
Ts  full.     Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  alum  and  spices 
before  mentioned,  and  any  mustard  seed  not  used 
in  the  filling,  and  ponr  boiling  hot  over  the  whole, 
and  they  are  ready  to  put  away  lor  winter  use.    Do 
not  tie  the  spice  in  a  bag,  but  allow  it  to  arrange 
itself    among    the    mangoes.      This    pickle    will 
keep  any  length  of  time  the  family  will   allow. 
It  may  be  thought  to  savor  of  vulgar  taste,  but  I 
assure  vou  that  every  one  of  our  household,    Ed- 
ward especially,  is  fond  of  pickled  onions,  aud  it  is 
an  invariable  rule  with  mc  to  do  up  a  bushel  and 
ahalf  every  fall ;  and  I  have  never  found  that  quan- 
tity more  "than  enough  to  supply  our  wants.     Iu 
former  years  it  has  been  a  serious  matter  to  get 
such  aquautityin  proper  condition  for  pickling, 
and  many  were"  the  tears  shed  over  the  jacket  strip- 
pirn:  process,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  tears  and 
stained  fingers  as  respects   onions,  are  things  of 
the  past,  for  they  are  quite  unnecessary.     With  a 
sharp  knife,   cut  off  neatly   the  top    and  bottom 
from  each,  and  throw  into  a  tub  or  crock,  and  pour 
over  them  a  boiling  lye  made  of  wood  ashes.     It 
should  be  as  strong  as  possible.     Most  of  the  skins 
will  come  off  immediately.     I  have  never  repeated 
the  process,  but  I  suppose  if  the  first  lye  was  re- 
moved, and  Tresh  poured  over,  no  further  trouble 
would  be  needed ;  as  it  is,  with  me  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  use  a  knife  in  removing  some  of  the  skins. 
They  should  be  well  washed  from  the  lye  before 
handling.     When  ready,  pour  over  a  little  stronger 
brine  than  that  used  for  the  mangoes,  say  1  quart 
of  salt  to  two  gallons  of  water,  without  alum.    Let 
them  stand  a  week,  when  they  may  be  washed  and 
drained  for  a  few  hours,  and  boiling  vinegar  poured 
over  them,  spiced  as  for  the  mangoes,  or  if  more 
convenient,  with  red  peppers  alone,   as  they  are 
really  a  spice  in  themselves.     Do  not  forget  to  add 
the  alum,   however,  as  it  is  necessary  to  restore 
them    to  their  original  crispness.     The  middle,  of 
October  is   the    best    time  to  make    this   pickle. 
I  have  also  a  3-gallon  crock  known  by  the  name 
of  the  pear  jar.     It  is  devoted  to  a  sweet  pickle, 
made  of  pears,  seasoned  with  sugar,  vinegar,  cin- 
namon, and  cloves.      Just  before  pears  are  fully 
ripe,  I  peel  the  desired  quantity  and  boil  until  ten- 
der in  a  syrup  made  to  my  taste— say  oue  and  ahalf 
to  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  oue  quart  of  vinegar. 
I  boil  a  few  at  a  time,  and  when  all  are  done,  cover 

with  boiling  syrup  and  put  away  for  use. My  4- 

gallon  peach  crock  is  filled  nearly  every  fall  with 
peaches  done  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
pears.  I  sometimes  omit  to  peel  them,  in  which 
case  I  insert  3  or  4  cloves  iuto  each.  But  little 
prepared  syrup  is  necessary,  as  a  great  deal  of 
juice  is  formed  from  the  peaches  themselves. 
Yes,  quite  an  array  or  crocks,  but  then  not  half 
as  many  as  used  iu  some  families.  Here  is  the 
ripe  tomato  crock,  the  smalt  cucumber,  the  mango, 
the  onion,  the  peach,  the  pear,  the  preserved 
lb.  for  lb.  damson  crock,  the  plum  pickle,  aud 
the  large  green  cucumbers  stuffed  and  pickled  ex- 
actly as  the  muskmelons ;  they  are  nearly  as  good, 
some  prefer  them.  The  higdom  jar,  the  pickled 
cherries,  and  here  is  the  ripe  cucumber  sweet 
pickle,  aud  the  ripe  watermelon  rind,  both  made 
alike,  the  latter  the  nicer,  however,  as  it  is  more 
tender  and  of  better  flavor.  But  I  must  tell  you 
how  to  make  it  as  it  is  excellent,  hut  1  did  not  show 
vou  my  stuffed  large  peppers,  or  my  greeu  tomato 
"mangoes,  both  filled  with  sliced  cabbage  seasoned 
with'mustard,  and  then  my  sliced  green  tomato  aud 
onion,  just  the  season  for  making  it  now  as  the 
frost,  if  there  is  any,  does  not  injure  the  tomatoes 
materially.  But  enough— let  us  go  to  the  melon 
pickle.     Take  the  rind  of  ripe  watermelon,  peel 


and  cut  into  slices,  and  pack  in  a  jar,  pour  in  over 
them  a  little  viucgar  or  salt  aud  water.  I  prefer 
the  vinegar.  Iu  24  hours,  boil  until  tender  in  a 
syrup  made  of  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  vine- 
gar spiced  with  cassia  buds  or  cinnamon  and  cloves 
as  preferred.  Boil  a  few  only  at  a  time,  aud  when 
all  are  done,  pour  over  the  remaining  syrup.  If 
not  enough  to  cover  well,  make  a  little  more. 
Higdoin  is  made  of  vegetables— generally  green 
tomatoes  and  onions  chopped  fine,  and  salted  for 
a  few  hours.  Drain  thoroughly  and  place  in  a  jar. 
Pour  over  boiling  vinegar,  spiced  with  mustard, 
allspice,  and  peppers.;  si  rain  before  pouring  over. 


A  Neat  and  Durable  Tidy. 

An  engraving  is  here  given  of  a  tidy  which  is 
easily  made,  is  very  pretty  when  done,  and  which  can 
be  washed  and  done  up  to  look  as  good  as  new. 
The  materials  required  are  6pool  cotton  thread, 
No.  12,  aud  a  frame  14  inches  square,  which  can 
be  readily  made  of  half  inch  si  rips.  "Upon  the 
outer  edge  of   each   6ide  of  the   frame  are   cut 


Fig.  1.— THKEAD  TIDY. 

twenty  notches,  half  an  inch  apart,  beginning 
two  inches  from  the  corner.  At  each  of  these 
notches  the  frame  is  wound  with  thread,  using 
from  ten  to  fifteen  turns,  as  the  tidy  is  wanted  heav- 
ier or  lighter.  When  the  frame  has  been  wound 
in  one  direction,  then  wind  the  cotton  in  the  same 
manner  the  other  way.  If  the  notches  have  been 
properly  placed,  the  threads  will  cross  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  body  of  the  tidy  into  squares. 
Then  take  a  nce- 
dlewith  doubled 
cotton  and 
the  crossed 

threads,  as 
shown  in  figure 
2.  Commence  at 
one  corner  and 
tie  the  thread 
fast,  pass  it  diag- 
onally across  the 
square,  pass  the 
needle  around 
the  threads 

Fig.  2. -portion  of  tidy.  wherc  they  ci  oss 
and  tie  a  single  knot.  The  whole  is  to  be  tied  over  in 
one  direction,  and  then  iu  the  opposite.  Figure  2, 
which  shows  some  squares  of  the  natural  size,  will 
enable  the  construction  to  be  readily  understood. 
When  all  the  tying  is  done,  cut  the  threads  where 
they  pass  around  the  frame,  and  the  fringe  is  formed. 
Alter  washing  and  starching,  it  should  he  stretched 
iu  shape  aud  pinned  out  to  dry.    Is  not  to  be  ironed. 

Herbs  for  Winter.— Tying  aromatic  herbs 
in  bunches,  and  haugiug  them  iu  a  garret  or 
other  place  until  needed,  is  not  the  best  way 
to  keep  them. "  After  drying,  place  the  herbs  near 
the  stove  for  a  short  lime,  remove  and  cool,  when 
they  can  be  rubbed  to  a  moderately  fine  powder  be- 
tween the  hands,  leaving  only  the  useless  stems. 
Keep  the  powdered  herbs  in  well  stopped  bottles 
properlv  labeled.  Every  housewife  should  have 
sagr,  thvme,  summer  savory,  and  sweet  marjoram. 
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Tlie    "  Philosopher**  .Stouc." 

Ii  was  long  supposed  that  gold  could  be  made  hy  art. 
Some  of  the  wisest  men  spent  largo  fortunes  and  devoted 
their  whole  lives  in  trying  todlscover  the  process.  They 
hoped  to  acquire  enormous  riches  by  finding  out  the  se- 
cret. Their  belief  was  that  all  metals  are  made  of  nearly 
the  same  ingredients,  that  silver  and  gold  contained  the 
same  elements  as  iron  and  lead,  but  freed  from  impuri- 
ties. Those  engaged  in  seeking  the  art  of  transmutation, 
ns  it  was  called,  were  named  alchemist?.  The  substance 
by  which  they  hoped  to  effect  the  change  from  the  base 
to  the  finer  metals  they  described  as  the  "Philosopher's 
Stone."  Many  curious  anecdotes  arc  related  concerning 
the  alchemists.  It  is -aid  that  a  certain  king  in  India, 
who  believed  In  alchemy,  was  marching  with  his  army 
across  a  shallow  stream,  and  that  when  all  had  passed,  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  the  fetters  on  an  elephant's 
foot  was  changed  to  gold.  It  was  Immediately  concluded 
that  the  "philosopher's  stone"  must  be  somewhere  In 
the  stream,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron,  it  had 
made  the  wonderful  change.  The  king,  hearing  of  the 
occurrence,  at  once  halted  his  army  and  had  a  large  ditch 
dug  above  the  place,  to  carry  away  the  water,  so  that  the 
bed  of  the  stream  could  be  searched.  When  it  was  laid 
bare,  men  were  employed  to  pick  up  the  stones  found 
there  and  rub  them  npon  a  piece  of  iron.  As  fast  as  they 
proved  worthless  they  were  cast  away  into  the  water  be- 
yond. They  worked  this  way  for  days,  and  it  is  said  they 
became  so  accustomed  to  giving  a  rub  and  a  throw  with 
each  stone,  that  although  one  fellow  came  across  the  very 
stone  they  were  seeking,  which  turned  his  iron  into  gold, 
yet  away  it  went,  with  a  jerk,  like  the  rest,  from  mere 
habit,  and  although  they  spent  a  long  time  in  searching 
for  it.  it  could  never  lie  regained.  If  the  author  of  this 
fable  meant  to  teach  that,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
throw  away  opportunities  lightly,  lest  a  golden  one  slip 
by  unobserved,  he  conveyed  some  truth  by  his  narration. 
Several  stories  are  told  of  strangers  appearing  in  various 
places,  and  after  successfully  performing  the  experiment 
of  changing  lead  into  gold,  leaving  with  the  promise  of 
coming  back  in  a  short  time  ;  but  there  is  no  account  of 
the  promise  ever  being  kept.  Here,  again,  the  truth 
seeker  will  discover  at  least,  a  golden  maxim,  not  to  trust 
to  promises  when  present  performance  is  possible. 
Many  tricks  were  played  oft*  by  impostors  on  those  who 
believed  in  alchemy.  Sometimes  they  used  a  melting  pot 
with  a  false  bottom;  at  the  real  bottom  they  placed  a 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  or  some  of  their  compounds. 
The  melting  pot  being  placed  in  a  very  hot  fire,  they  put 
in  a  little  lead,  and  stirring  it  as  it  melted,  also  broke 
away  the  false  bottom.  Then  when  the  crucible  was 
cooled,  the  finer  metal  which  had  been  concealed  would 
be  found.  Some  persons  still  think  that  .the  time 
may  come  when  the  secret  of  gold  making  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  alchemists  were  not  far  from  right 
in  believing  that  all  metals  are  but  variations  of  some  one 
primary  substance.  Whether  the  theory  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  experiments  and  researches  of  al- 
chemists have  not  been  entirely  in  vain.  By  their  means 
many  useful  chemical  mixtures  were  discovered,  and 
much  valuable  scientific  knowledge  gained  to  the  world. 

Pious    Thieves. 

Travelers  in  Russia  state  that  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
their  houses  is  a  "  holy  picture  "  of  the  Madonna  or 
some  saint,  which  is  found  among  all  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation, even  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  immense  em- 
pire. These  pictures  are  held  iu  great  reverence,  and 
every  person  entering  a  room  containing  one  is  expected 
to  remove  bis  bat  and  cross  himself  devoutly.  They  are 
rightly  considered  quite  a  safeguard,  for  thieves  hesitate 
to  steal  where  such  a  picture  is  present.  Some  cunning 
rogues,  however,  have  managed  to  make  their  depreda- 
tions and  ease  their  consciences;  several  instances  arc 
recorded  where  houses  have  been  robbed,  but  the  holy 
pictures  were  carefully  covered  by  a  cloth,  so  that  the 
saint  might  not  be  shocked  by,  or  interfere  with,  the  in- 
iquity being  done  by  the  pious  thieves  iu  its  presence. 

Etohinsoii  Crusoe's  Island. 

••Howl  would  like  to  live  likeRobinson  Crusoe,"  many 
a  hoy  has  said  after  having  read  the  interesting  account 

of  him  written  many  years  ago  by  Defoe,  Some  young 
leaders  have  taken  pains  to  look  for. Ids  island,  Juan 
Fernandez,  on  the  map,  and  a  few  can  tell  something  of 
the  general  character  of  the  place  at  the  present  day.  All, 
however,  do  not  know  these  particulars  ;  one  writes  to 
enquire  about  them,  and  for  the  benefit  Of  those  who 
Would  like  to  be  informed,  we  give  the  following  brief 
account.  The  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  400  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Chili, 


to  which  country  it  belongs.  ~  It  is  15  miles  long  and  6 
miles  wide,  the  coast  being  irregular,  so  that  it  contains 
only  about  G5  square  miles.  It  is  a  rugged,  mountainous 
region,  but  contains  many  pleasant  and  fertile  valleys. 
Its  principal  mountain  is  nearly  4000  feet  high.  It  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  colony  of  fishermen,  numbering  about  50 
persons,  who  hire  it  from  the  Chilian  government.  The 
climate  is  very  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing 
abundant  crops  of  grain  and  fruits,  such  as  apples,  straw- 
berries, melons,  figs,  etc.  Valuable  woods,  as  sandal 
wood,  the  cork  tree,  etc.,  grow  wild.  Wild  goats  abound 
in  the  rocky  districts,  and  fish  are  plenty  in  the  adjoining 
waters.  The  place  is  frequently  visited  by  vessels  to 
procure  a  supply  of  water,  though  wo  believe  there  is  no 
regular  line  of  communication.  In  liOJ.  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, a  Scotchman,  who  was  sailing  master  of  an  English 
privateer,  was  set  ashore  there  at  his  own  request,  and 
remained  in  solitude,  "  monarch  of  all  b.2  surveyed,"  for 
five  years.  He  was  provided  with  plenty  of  clothing, 
arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  so  that  he  did  not  sutler  from 
want.  His  adventures  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
foundation  for  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Defoe  received  his 
idea  of  the  book  from  the  published  account  of  n  Spani- 
ard wrecked  on  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river,  where  he  lived  alone  for 
many  years,  being  finally  taken  off  by  a  passinrr  vessel. 

An  Honest  Miner. 

A  Cornish  miner  living  at  Camborne,  was  unable  at 
one  time  to  pay  his  rent,  and  his  little  stock  of  furniture 
was  seized  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  demand.  lie  applied 
to  a  lady,  well  known  in  the  district  for  her  charitable 
deeds,  for  a  loan  of  three  guineas.  "I  know  nothing  of 
you; you  may  be  a  drunkard  or  an  impostor, n  were  the 
disheartening  words  that,  met  his  application.  "  Madam," 
replied  the  miner  with  energy,  "  I  am  neither,  and  if  you 
will  lend  me  the  money  I  will  return  it  in  four  months." 
The  money  was  lent,  the  time  for  payment  came  round, 
and  the  miner  who  by  great  exertion  had  managed  to  get 
the  money  together,  set  oft'  on  foot  to  pay  his  debt.  On 
his  way  he  had  either  to  cross  a  small  river,  or  lengthen 
his  journey  three  miles  to  pass  over  a  bridge.  He  chose 
the  former,  but  miscalculating  the  depth  of  the  water,  lost 
his  footing  and  was  drowned.  When  the  body  was  re- 
covered, his  wife  said  he  had  three  guineas  with  him  for 
the  lady  who  had  lent  that  sum.  His  pockets  were 
searched,  and  no  money  found,  but  some  one  noticed  that 
his  right  hand  was  firmly  clinched.  It  was  opened,  and 
there  were   three  guineas  which  he    had  firmly  held. 

The  Clonic  Outwitted. 

It  is  related  that  a  monk  living  in  Pern,  by  his  gambling 
practices,  got  into  great  difficulties  in  money  matters. 
The  native  Indians  in  his  vicinity  were  much  attached  to 
him,  as  he  was  of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  and 
they  frequently  sent  him  presents.  One  day,  when  he 
had  lost  largely  in  gambling,  an  Indian  promised  to  assist 
him,  and  the  next  evening  brought  him  a  large  box  full 
of  silver  ore.  The  present  was  several  times  repeated, 
and  tie'  monk  very  naturally  was  anxious  to  discover 
where  the  precious  metal  was  procured.  lie  pressed  the 
Indian  so  closely  that  at  last  he  consented  toconduct  him 
to  the  mine.  Accordingly  one  night  several  Indians 
came  to  his  house,  blindfolded  him,  aud  each  by  turns 
carried  him  for  some  distance  into  the  mountains.  At 
length  the  bandage  was  removed  aud  he  found  himself  in 
an  opening  in  the  rocks,  surrounded  by  bright  masses  of 
silver,  and  was  permitted  to  take  as  much  as  he  could 
carry.  While  the  Indians  were  conducting  him  home 
again  blindfolded,  he  unfastened  his  rosary,  and  dropped 
the  beads  at  Intervals  along  the  path,  hoping  by  their  aid 
to  find  his  way  to  the  mine  again  alone.  In  the  course  Of 
an  hour  or  two  his  Indian  friend  knocked  at.  his  door, 
and  giving  him  a  handful  of  beads  said,  '-you  dropped 
your  rosary  on  the  way,  father,  and  I  have  picked  it  up 
for  you."  This  was  the  last  visit  he  was  allowed  to  make, 
the  Indians  jealously  keeping  the  secret  from  strangers. 

The  I>i*obliglug-  Cleric. 

One  rainy  day  when  little  was  being  done  by  the  clerks 
at  Stewart's  up  town  store,  an  elderly  man  stepped  in  and 
a^ked  to  see  some  Electing.  The  young  man  behind  the 
counter  of  that  department,  who  had  but  recently  been 
employed  there,  laid  down  a  piece  for  inspection.  '"  Let 
me  look  at  another,"  said  the  gentleman.  The  clerk 
leisurely  replaced  the  first,  piece  and  handed  down  anoth- 
er. This  did  not  suit,  and  more  was  asked  for,  and  as 
the  clerk  was  about  replacing  the  goods  already  shown, 
the  customer  requested  that  it  be  left,  that  he  might  com- 
pare it  with  other  pieces.  After  several  more  pieces  bail 
been  looked  at,  one  seemed  to  suit  his  wishes,  but  to 
make  sure  of  its  quality  he  took  hold  of  one  end  and  car- 
ried it  nearer  the  light.  "Hold  on,  old  man,  none  of 
that,"  cried  the  clerk,  ehaiply  ;  you  cuu  buy  goods  here 


at  the  counter,  if  you  want  them."  lie  did  not  like  the 
trouble  of  folding  up  the  goods  again.  "I  gncss  you'd 
better  step  down  to  the  cashier's  desk  mid  get  what  is 
owing  you,"  quietly  remarked  the  supposed  customer, 
who  was  Mr.  Stewart  himself.  "You  arc  too  careful  of 
yourself  to  do  business  for  me."  There  was  nothing  left 
for  the  indolent  and  disobliging  clerk  to  <\o  but  settle  his 
accounts  and  leave.  The  lesson  was  severe,  and  one 
which  will  probably  be  lasting  in  his  own  case  and  also 
in  that  of  his  fellow  clerks  who  saw  the  transaction. 

Arithmetical  Curiosity. 

Ask  a  friend  to  write  three  numbers,  consisting  of  the 
same  number  of  figures,  no  matter  bow  many,  one  under 
the  other;  tell  him  you  will  add  two  numbers  to  them, 
and  that  you  will  inform  him  how  much  the  amount  will 
be  when  added,  as  soon  as  he  will  write  his  first  number. 
For  example  your  friend  writes  S7^;m  ;  you  immediately 
announce  that  the  sum  of  the  five  numbers  will  be  287266, 
no  matter  what  he  may  put  down  for  his  second  and  third 
numbers.  Suppose  him  to  write  for  the  second  and  third 
ffnea  B521and  6319S;  you  will  write  under  them  56478 
and  36SM,  and  on  adding  will  find  the  amount,  previously 
given  to  be  correct.  Of  course  you  must  know  what,  to 
take  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  numbers.  These  mayalways 
be  found  at  once,  by  subtracting  the  figures  of  the  second 
and  third  lines  from  the  number  nine,  and  setting  down 
the  remainder.  The  answer  you  can  find  from  the  first 
line  of  figures  only,  in  this  way  ;  place  the  figure  2  before 
the  first  line,  and  subtract  it  from  the  last  figure  of  the 
line.  Byplacing  the  numbers  given  above  in  the  form  o'f 
a  sum  in  addition,  the  whole  working  maybe  readily 
seen.  Practice  well  so  that  you  may  go  through  the  oper- 
ation without  hesitation  before  exhibiting,  and  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  secretwill  be  surprised  at  the  result. 

Answers  to  Prol>l<*ms  ;md  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  answer- to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
September  number,  page  337.  No.  331.  Puzzle  Picture.— 
It  brings  to  mind  the  "wftil  of  the  tide"  (tied)  .  No. 
32-?.  Puzzle  Picture.— The  man  can  get  down  safely  on  his 

goose,  where  there  is  plenty  of  it No.  328.  Illustrated 

Rebus. — Bee  knot  over  urn  nest  over  loud  oar  OYCr  shoe  r 
incwert-auk;  or  Be  not  over  earnest,  over  loud  or  over 

sure  in  your  talk No.  321.  Sfetagram.— Power,  Bower, 

Tower,  Sower,  Rower,  Mower,  Cower.  Dower.  .  .No  325. 
Word  Puzzle. — The  word  is  "'Insatiate"  (In-sat-i-a/e). 
The  following  have  sent  incorrect  answers  to  puzzles, 
etc.  Isaac  T.  McLeain,  Apollos  Dyer.  A.  G.  Smith,  Fan- 
nie Barrett,  Leah  A.  Mechlin-.',  Mahala  Yartman,  T.  T. 
Taylor,  "Kansas  Boy,"  Annie  (lark,  Albert  H.  Palmer, 
J.  Milton  Snyder,  (as  usual),  Janes  A.  Johnson,  Sylvester 
V.  Hnll,  C.  A.  McCartny,  Samuel  M.  Edwards,  Horace 
Elliott.  Minr.  Iff.  Walker.  Lillie  L.  Mills,  Sarah  Dow  laud. 


IVew  fi*uzzIort  to  H>c  Answered* 

No.  326.  Metafftam.— A  -word  of  four  letters  often  fol- 
lows horses  over  the  farm  ;  change  the  first  letter  it  will 
act  1st,  like  the  wind ;  2d,  like  fire;  3d,  like  water;  4th, 
like  a  poor  horse. 

fjwu/n  and  15'tcokdmiit 
out '  mcnfaif  woum,  wm# 
/3,\qoJ(j  (LtfCi^ituelyJraJ 


No.  327.    Law  Question.— A  decision  to  it  is  wanted. 


No.  32s.     J(! >,.-.! !••<■:  J  ];.  V* —For  the  idle  to  rememb 


No.  329.  Enirjma.—X  certain  article  ha--  one  arm,  never 
travels,  goes  on  one  foot,  is  intended  especially  for  dry 
places,  but  is  most  frequently  \\<</d  in  the  water.  It  is  a 
favorite  with  dancers,  but  not  with  intemperate  persons. 

There  is  said  to  be  only  a  slight  difference  between  a 
rye  face  and  a  bourbon  face;    both  are  quickly  read. 
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[COPTEIGHT  SECTTP.ED.] 

BIRD  . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  bird  kept  in  a  cage  is  a  painful  sight  to  any  one  hav- 
ing line  feelings.  It  may  he  well  cared  -for,  may  sing 
sweetly  and  apparently  enjoy  its  captivity,  perhaps  he 
really  happy,  hut  it  looks  like  a  prisoner,  and  that  gives 
an  unpleasant  impression.  But  no  such  thought  is  sug- 
gested by  the  pet  bird  in  the  picture.  Its  cage  is  its  home, 
not  its  prison.  The  little  girl  is  not  a  cruel  jailer,  bat  a 
friend  whom  the  bird  loves  well.  It  understands  the  kind- 
ness she  lias  shown  it,  and  may  well  feel  happy  in  the  light 
of  such  a  sweet  smile.  Birds  kept  in  this  way,  allowed  to 
leave  the  cage,  and  made  familiar  by  petting,  are  cheerful 
and  amusing  companions.  To  train  such  creatures  suc- 
cessfully, they  should  be  taken  when  young,  and  gentle 
treatment  will  entirely  deprive  them  of  fear.  Even  wild 
birds  may  he  taught  to  confide  in  a  friend.  Those  who 
daily  scatter  crumbs  for  their  benefit  will  soou  be  recog- 


nized and  greeted  by  flocks  of  grateful  songsters.  Nu- 
merous instances  have  been  related  of  wild  robins,  wrens, 
sparrows  and  other  birds  becoming  attached  to  persons 
who  have  fed  them  regularly.  Surely  there  will  be  more 
pleasure  in  winning  the  love  of  one  bird  by  gentleness  and 
kindness,  than  in  slaughtering  a  hundred  in  wanton  sport. 

Unexpected.   Answers. 

At  the  Home  Mission  in  this  city  arc  gathered  hun- 
dreds of  neglected  children  from  the  streets,  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  cared  for.  Occasional  treats  of  fruit,  Thanks- 
giving dinners,  etc.,  are  given  to  them  by  benevolent 
friends.  On  such  occasions  there  are  numerous  visitors, 
some  of  whom  usually  address  the  children,  and  endeavor 
to  impart  wholesome  truths.  On  one  occasion,  a  speaker 
wished  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  faith.  He  asked,  "Chil- 


dren, what  are  you  going  to  have  soon?"  "Watermel- 
ons," responded  a  chorus  of  voices.  "How  do  you 
know?"  "Seen  'em  in  the  cellar,1'  shouted  the  children. 
The  speaker,  who  expected  to  hear  the  answer.  "Our 
teacher  told  us  so,"  and  thus  to  show  the  nature  of  faith, 
found  himself  nonplussed  for  a  moment,  his  illustration 

having  been  thus  amusingly  spoiled Another  t 

endeavored  to  illustrate  faith  thus:  "  Children,  if  I 
should  tell  you  that  one  day  I  saw  a  monkey  climbing  a 
liberty  pole,  would  you  believe  me  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  unan- 
imously. "Well,  that  is  faith  ;  you  believe  me  because  I 
pay  it,  and  you  feel  sure  I  would  not  tell  an  untruth.'1 
The  nest  day,  the  question  was  asked  of  the  same  chil- 
dren, "  What  is  faith  ?"  "A  monkey  climbing  a  liberty 
pole,"  answered  a  quick  little  boy,  who  had  not  quite 
mastered  the  idea,  but  had  remembered  the  illustration. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER,  WITH  Row- 
ell's  Imi'hovkd  Double  Geae,  cnnnot  be  surpassed  or 
equaled  by  any  oilier  Wringer  for  durability,  till  the  expi- 
ration oi' the  patent  for  tliq,  "STOP  GEAR,"  or  fastening 
above  tiic  cogs,  which  prevents  tbein  from  entirely  separat- 
ing. 

Any  sensible  person  can  understand  that  a  cog-wheel 
wringer,  having  cogs  whether  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  roll. 
Which  can  play  apart  and  fly  out  of  gear  when  a  large  arti- 
cle -Is  pausing  through,  is  COMPARATIVELY  WORTH- 
LESS, as  tin?  Cogs  are  then  of  no  aid  when  most  needed. 

The  I'MVERSAL  WRIiYGER.  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Great  New  England  Fair,  took  the  First 
Premium  at  tin:  National  Fair  at  Washington,  also  at  the 
State  Fairs  of  every  Northern  State,  and  is  the  only 
wringer  which  ever  took  a  Jirst  premium  at  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute. 

Its  sale  (now  over  S50.000  wringers.)  Is  greater  than  of  all 
the  other  wringers  combined.  It  is  very  durable  aud  every 
l:niversnl  "Wringer  is  warranted. 

A  supply  of  wringers,  also  of  the  celebrated  DOTY 
WASHING  MACHINE,  always  kept  for  shipment  at 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

31  Courtland-st.,  New  York. 


-THE  READERS  OF  THE  AGRI- 
i'1'LI  T'lllST  loknow  that  we  are  pub- 
liebing  ;*  .llagazlnr  of  Rural  Life, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.and  Chicago,  III., 
called  NdRTH  WESTERN  FARM- 
ER, which  is  the  handsomest  Farm  Journal  in 
America,  and  Hie  large*',  save  one.  That  it  is  printed  on 
flue  book  paper, splendidly  Illustrated,  and  hand- 
somely bound  In  Magazine  style  each  month.  This 
paper  is  Just  closing  its  third  rear  with  the  widest  circula- 
tion ever  attainedbvanvsinillarJourn.il  in  the  West,  and 
with  a  popnl ante  snrh  as  to  insure  il  an  immense  success 
next  year.  It  isa  first-class  original  Western  Mag- 
azine, conducted  hy  live  Western  men.  and  filled  with 
matter  from  the  pens  of  practical  writers,  icho  understand 
thin  great  section  and  its  needs. 

Subscription  only  SI. 50  a  year,  and  a  eopv  of 
the  Kri'.At.  Companion  (price  L'.",  cents,  presented  to  each 
subscriber  free.  We  also  give  the  last  three  numbers  of  this 
year  to  those  who  subscribe  betore  November  1st.  "We 
want  Agents  everywhere,  and  will  give  better 
terms  than  any  publisher  in  America.  Sample  copies,  with 
full  particulars,  subscription  papers,  etc.,  sent  tree  to  all 
who  send  stamp  for  postage. 

WHAT  THE   PEOPLE  AND  PRESS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Gen.  T.  A.  Morris  says:    "It  is  the   finest   agricultural   pa- 
per In  America."    Ool.D.  G.  Rose  savs:    "I  unhesitatingly 
in  on. inn.  <•  il    tin-  linest   and    ino-t  ncli  in-iii  r  paper  of  the 
Kind  I  ever  saw." 


Holmes.  Secretary  ol  the  Indiana  State  Hoard  of  Agricul- 
ture, says  :  "  It  is  an  honor  to  our  State,  and  of  more  value 
to  her  people  than  nnv  paper  now  published."  A.  A.  tin. 
ham,  agent  at  Iberia.  Ohio,  writes:  "Yours  is  the  most 
popular  paper  among  tanners  I  ever  saw." 

OPINIONS  or  the  Ppess.— It  Is  altogether  the  linest  look- 
ing paper  we  have  seen,  and  for  ability,  interest  or  useful- 
ness, it  has  no  superior  iu  this  country.—  irestera  Christian 
Advocate. 

The  North  Western  Farmer  has  the  highest  and  heartiest 
endorsement  ot  any  rural  Journal  ever  published  In  the 
West,  and  It  well  deserves  It.  It  has  no  superior  East  or 
A\  est.— Cincinnati  Oazetle. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  Piano,  Hand  Loom,  Sew- 
ing Mnchlne,  Dictionary,  or  some  other  valuable 
premium  on  easy  terms.    Try  it.    Address, 

IVortu  Western  Farmer  Co., 


PENNA.  STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL,  gives  a 
thorough  English  education.  Cheap,  Systematic, 
Practical,    i'.otb  scx,B  received. 

Address  J.  A.  COOPER,  Edlnboro,  Pa. 

RILEY'S  EAKLY  RASPBERRY.— The   earliest 
Red   Ra-pl.erry  known.    Now  first  offered  to  the  pub- 
lie     For   history,  die  see  Circular  of  Novelties.    Send  (or 

teii.-lo-iiig     stamps)  ■    "Manual    nf  Crape    and    Small 

fruit    Culture."    Address  J.  il.  FOSTER,  Kilkwood,  N.  .)., 

w las  the 

EARLY  HOSTS:  potato  for  sale   low.  and  also  a  full 


CATTLE     I3J^V<iTJE. 

WARREN  CHEMICAL  MANTE'G  CO., 

Distiixibs  of  Coal  Tar, 
4  Cedar-st.,  New  York. 
Manufacture  and  keep  on  hand.  Carbolic  Acid  and  Heavy 
Oil  of  t  oal  Tar,  tor  disinfecting  Cattle  Cars  sail  yards,  and 

for  general  use  in  eradicating  the  Cattle  Pla-oie;  us  recom- 
mended by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  and  Cattle 
Plague  Commission. 


MERICAN    WALTUAM    WATCHES 


350,000 


of  these  Watches  arc  now  speak- 


ing for  themselves  In  the  pockets  of  the  people— a  proof  and 
a  guarantee  of  their  superiority,  and  furnishing  the  best 
reason  for  their  great  popularity  and  Justifying  the  prefer- 
ence uniformly  shown  them  by  the  public. 

*4  N    EXPERIENCE  of  nearly  fifteen  years  has 

furnished  the  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughly  testing  all  really  valuable  inventions 
in  Watchmaking;  and  it  being  the  sole  aim  of  t lie  Company 
to  produce  watches  which  as  timekeepers  would  bear  com- 
parison with  the  very  best  made  anywhere,  they  now  confi- 
dently assert  that  Uic  WAI/THAM  WATCHES  have  every 
improvement  which  time  and  experience  have  proved  val- 
uable. 

f|lHE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.  desire  speci- 
ally to  remark  that  having  had  the  refusal  of  all  the  con- 
trivances designed  to  prevent  damage  to  the  train  by  the 
breakage  of  mainsprings, 

FOGG'S  PATENT  CENTER-PINION 
was  adopted  lor  that  purpose  as  the  best,  and  faultless. 
W^ALTHAM:    WATCHES    are    now    supplied 

with  Patent  DUST-PROOF  CAPS,  protecting  the  move- 
ment from  dust,  and  greatly  lessening  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent cleaning,  &c,  an  improvement  of  very  great  value 
to  watch-wearers  whose  watches  are  exposed  to  rough 
usage  and  constant  wear. 

npHE    DIFFFRENT   GRADES   of  WALTHAM 

WATCHES  have  frequently  been  submitted  to  the  severest 
tests  to  determine  their  time-keeping  qualities,  and  have  in- 
variably been  found  thoroughly  reliable  and  accurate,  re- 
ceiving the  strongest  indorsements  from  railway  engineers, 
conductors,  and  expressmen,  the  most  exacting  class  of 
watch-wearers— and  a  tsagb  of  fifteen  teaks  has  suf- 
ficiently PKOVED  THEIE  DURABILITY. 

r¥^HERE    ARE  many  kinds,    grades,    sizes,   and 

descriptions  of  "Watches  made  by  the  Waltbam  Company, 
adapted  to  the  tastes  and  means  of  all  classes;  but  the 
Company's  written  guaranty  accompanies  every  watch  that 
bears  the  Company's  name,  and  should  be  required  of  every 
seller. 
No  Watches  retailed  by  the  Company. 

BOBBINS  &,  APPLETON,  Agents. 

No.  183  Broadway,  New  York. 


WALTHAM    WATCHES. 

For  a  few  months  past  we  have  advertised  the  above 
Watches  at  extremely  loir  prices,  ami  tlie  result  has  been 
most  satislactorv.  Our  plan  bus  been  to  sell  the  genuine 
WALTUAM  WATCH,  in  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Cases  only, 
and  at  a  very  small  pro  fit;  irivinj  the  purchaser  every  oppor- 
tunity "f  examination  and  mmparUoD,  an<l  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  Watch  dnes  not  prove  satisfactory.  It 
Can  be  exchanged  or  the  motn-v  refunded. 

The-    - 
specimens 

J-.aeh  and  every  part  is  made  by  machinery  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  elaborate  construction. 

Compared  with  foreign  watches,  tbev  possess  manv  advan- 
tages, excelling  not  nnlv  in  principle  and  finish,  but  still 
more  in  their  reliability  a*  time  keepers.  As  an  Indication 
of  the  prices  we  submit  the  following: 

Silver  Hnutins  Watches,  -  -  $1S.00 

Gold  Hnntins  Watches,   18   karat  case,  80.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies'  size,        -       70.00 

We  often  receive  orders  direct  from  our  advertisement, 
but  prefer  that  evrv  nn«  should  send  first  for  our  descrip- 
tive price  list,  which  explains  all  the  dim-rent  kinds,  tells 
ihe  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  and  glvea  piles  of  each. 
This  we  will  fur  ward  'in  anv  one  on  application,  and  it  will 


anv  address,  allow  the    pur- 
chaser to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  Watch    before 
paying,  and  H*  afterwards   it  dor-    n.it   prow*  s.'iiiMnctorv.  it 
an  be  exchanged  or  the  money  will  be  r  /,,  rr'/tUy  refunded. 
Please  state  that  you  taw  this  in  the  AgrteuttnHak 

Address,  in  full,     HOWARI>  <fc  CO.. 

No.  GIO  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


PRINCE  &  00 S. 

.    ORGANS 
AN  D    MEL  P  D  EC  N  S . 

43,000 ,  now  in  it  s  e. 

BUFFALO  N  Y.  CHI  C AGO,  I LL. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES.    C.  0.  D. 

A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  attending  our  PTStcm 
of  selling  genuine  Wallham  Watches  t'>  pci-sous  in  remote 
pari"  .il  Hi.-  i-miiurv  in  loss  than  New  Ynrk  City  prices,  we 
in  vile  Mil  bine  i  \  careful  intention  to our  list  ot' prices: 

Hunting  Case  Watch  In  .w.  silver  Case $18.00 

The  mine  Watch  InSoz.  Silver  Case 21..00 

Watch  ill  loz.  Slice.- Case -J2.S0 


11 1 cd  equal  to  coin. 
...    liv  Express,  A<  '  1    .. . 

WITH  AMKKIfAX  WAIlli  filMl'AM   S  c  I.I;  I  IF  II  A  IE 

of  hfmin  en  ess. 
Tin-;  nuYi'it  in  have  privilege  of  fxamina- 

TIo.N  l.N  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  compare  our 
prices  witli  ihiit  askcti  for  spurious,  metal 
imitation  watches,  of  no  value,  and  which, 
tilul  a  market  solely  because  tile  buyers  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  their  quality. 

Address  must  be  plainly  wrillcn.  and  purchaser  must  pay 
Express  charges. 


HEKALW  OF  18i:4I/riB,  FREE. 
-Those  who  subscribe  lor  the  Herald  of  Health  lor 
ISO,  now.  shall  have  the  Oct..  Nov  .and  lice.  Nos  of  this 
year  11.-.-.  "We  me  nmv  priming  mi  manv  vuluahle  arlicles 
that  no  family  can  afford  to  liewilhoMl  it.      For  so  sub. 

scrih-rs  1111. 1  (a),  wo  -  1,  ,  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine worth  *.-..-,.;  ,  j  1.  1 1.  $.>.(0  a  venr.20  cenis  a  num- 
ber       .MILLED  AuOD  ft  CO.,  lj  Laight-st.,  New  York. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  J.  T. 
KILG0RE,  (linton,  Dewitt  Co.,  Texas. 

August  utii,  1S68. 


the  flock  look  100  per  cent  better,  at  .1  cost  of  about  1-v  1 
per  la-ad.  Mr.  T.  informs  me  that  about  ISO  head  were  in 
very  had  condition,  maimed  and  bruised,  uearlv  nil  troubled 
with  the  screw  worm,  and  the  dipping  cured  up  all  the 
sores.  &li\  In  the  absence  of  oilier  remedies  I  have  directed 
the  use  of  the  1  iirhoiie  Snap,  and  now  ihar  I  am  out,  1  am 
literally  beset  with  demands  lor  d.    It  is  the  thing." 


I  ctC, 


.1.  t.  kilc.ore. 


MOUNT  LEBANON'  GRAPE.— A  New  and  val- 
uable variety.  Send  Tor  our  circular  of  Novelties, 
which  gives  historv.  description  and  li-nimoniitls  "riein- 
ated  Willi  the  Society  01  shakers.  Ml.  Lebanon.  N.  Y..  and 
by  them  placed  in  our  hamls  lor  propa-_.nl  Ion.  Aodrcss 
J.  H.  FOSTER.  Kirkwond.  S".  .1.     We  have  a  complete  slock 

ips  lor  our  "Manual  of 


B.  T,  BABBITT'S 

ARTICLES    OF    EVERYDAY    USE. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Lion  CofTee, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Labor-Saving  Soaps, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Celebrated  Concentrated   Potash  Soap 

Powder, 
B.  T.  Babbitt's  Saleratus, 
B.  T.  Babbitt's  Star  Yeast  Powder. 
For  Sale  everywhere.    Ask  your  Grocer  for  B.  T.  Babbitt's 
preparations,  and  lake  no  other.    I  guarantee  them  to  be 

PURE  and  CNADCLTUItATED. 


B.    T.    BABBiTT, 


PROSSER   RA8PBEHRY.—  Sometimes  (Imt   Im- 
properly) called  Burlington.    We  warrant  our  stock 
gpnninc.    It  has  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  place  it   lully 

as  liiL'h  as  the  Clarke,  winch  is  now  looked  i-pon  a*  a  stand- 
ard varletv.  Soiiill'oiniireirciilarof  Novelties.  A  full  stock 
of  all  kinds  of  sinall  Emiis.  Snid  slumps  lor  our  "Manual 
of  Grape  and  Small  Fruit  Culture."     Address 

J.  H.  FOSTER,  KIrkwood,  N.  J. 


•M.TrUTE  CLUSTER  BLACKBERRY —A  superb 
If  bcrrv  in  all  essentials  that  go  to  make  up  a  standard 
fruit.  Of  a  beaiitilul  Cream  rotor.  Perfectly  hardy  and 
vigorous.  For  Insiorv,  description,  and  testimonials,  send 
for  our  Xor-lti/  Circular.  Addre-s  .1.  II.  FuSTF.lt.  Kirk- 
wood.  N.  J.  Bend  stamps  and  get  our  yew  Manual  of 
Grape  and  Sinall  Fruit  Culture. 


You    want    j>Iartha! 

The  best   and  most   valuable  white  crape.    As  vigorous, 
healthv,  har-lv    and    productive,  and    10   dais    earlier,    than 

Con d.      Qualilv    best,  both    lor   table   and    wine.      Send 

stamps  for  lllu^irab-d  <  atalo-ue  of  over  50  varieties  to 

UEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Any     Clotlics     '\Vrin»j<"«"     having    the 
double  friction  of  cogs  at  both  ends,  which  can  nlay 
out  of  gear  when  most  needed  In  wringing  a  large  ar/ 
cannot  be  durable.    The  UJilVERSAI.  has  not  / 

objections.  / 


EARLY    ROSE, 


■i/ir  Northwestern  Farmer  is  puhlislieti  sit 
-  ously  at  luiUanapolis  *  Chicago.  See  Adv't  on 
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AMERICAN   AGRICULTURIST. 


[October, 


NORWAY- OATS. 


The  experience  of  hundreds  of  reliable  farmers  during  the 
past  season  wore  titan  sustains  every  claim  heretofore  made 
in  favor  of  this  grain.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
sixteen  different  States,  ami  the  reports  from  all  quarters  are 
most  enthusiastic.  Wc  shall  give  extracts  from  letters,  with 
the  full  address  of  the  writers,  who  can  be  referred  to  if  any 
of  the  readers  wish  to  do  so.  We  are  introducing  an  im 
provement  which  has  genuine  merit,  and  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  prefer 
to  let  the  farmers  themselves  tell  the  story,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  following 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Under  date  of  August  18th,  1SSS,  Gen.  Thomas,  Lieut.- 
Gov.  of  Vermont,  says:  "I  have  seen  the  Norway  Oats, 
raised  by  D.  W.  Ilamsdell,  crowing  in  fields  in  this  section, 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  I  consider  them  far  superior 
to  any  other  oats  in  the  country,  for  their  great  yield  per 
acre,  and  excellent  quality.  The  straw  grows  very  strong, 
and  they  are  not  so  liable  to  lodge  as  the  other  kinds." 


R.  II.  Hyde,  Esq.,  West  Farlee,  President  or  Orange  Co.. 
Vt.  Agricultural  society,  Aug. 4th,  'G3,  says:  "Their  ability 
to  produce  more  than  twice  as  many  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
their  hardiness  and  thrifty  growth,  rendering  tlicm  much 
les3  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  storms  or  disease,  are  points 
which  no  intelligent  fanner  can  overlook.  The  question  to 
be  decided  by  fanners  is  not  whether  they  can  afford  to  buy 
the  seed,  but  rather,  can  they  afford  to  continue  to  plow  and 
cultivate  their  land  for  30  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  weigh- 
ing 30  lbs.  or  les*  to  the  bushel,  when  they  can  just  as  well 
raise  100  bushels,  weighing  40  to  4.i  lbs.  to  the  bushel  on  the 
saino  ground  with  the  same  labor? 

lean  recommend  them  to  farmers  an  being  all  that  you 
claim  for  them,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  you  will  be  able 
to  supply  tit  cm  to  a  larger  extent  the  coming  season   than 


.,|-,j;v 


Hon.  Orange  Comstock,  of  West  Farlee,  Vt..  Aug.  lTlh,  *68, 
says:  "  I  have  this  day  examined  some  Norway  Oats  grown 
by  P.  R.  Robinson  of  tins  place.  I  have  lived  to  see 77 years, 
and  can  truly  say  1  never  saw  such  ft  splendid  specimen  of 
oats  before.  The  heads  are  from  13  to  IS  Inches  long,  the 
meat  very  large  and  floury.  Mr.  Uarasdell  hns  my  best  wish 
cs  for  his  succt'M  hi   an  enterprise  of  great  value   to  our 


II.  CTease  of  Hartford.  Vt.,  Aug.  1st, *G8.  says:  "Having 
grown  from  seed  of  the  celebrated  Norway  Oats  for  the  last 
three  seasons,  1  am  pleased  to  add  with  others  testimony  in 
favor  of  their  merits.  Their  wonderful  productiveness  at 
once  attracted  my  attention  from  the  first,  being  the  seed  of 
one  head,  which  gave  one  unusual  large  bundle, 

Satisfied  of  their  superiority  over  all  gram  I  ever  saw,  I 
purchased  one  peck  of  Becd  of  Mr.  1).  W,  Rftiusdell,  proprie- 
tor of  Norway  Oats,  at  the  rate  of  $13  per  bushel.  Adding 
With  this  what  1  had  raised,  the  following  spring  I  sowed  13 
quarts  upon  l£  acre  of  corn  ground,  sown  broadcast,  and  no 
manure.  The  result  was  highly  satisfactory,  giving  me  4> 
bushels  of  measured  oats.  Reducing  this  to  our  standard 
weight  would  give  me  51  bushels  from  13  quarts.  The  whole 
field  averaged  live  feet  In  height,  and  gave  me  heads  stxtt  en 
inches  long.  1  have  this  season  a  field  of  14  acres  which  are 
now  nearly  ripe,  and  are  certainly  a  sight  to  behold,  having 
massive  heads  measuring  12  to  IS  inches,  and  from  200  to  400 
kernels  to  the  head.  As  a  further  test  I  have  planted  one 
ounce  (COO  grains),  each  grain  one  foot  apart,  and  as  a  proof 
of  their  enormous  growing  and  spreading  qualities,  they  now 
stand  as  thick  as  a  mat,  completely  covering  the  ground, 
and  stalks  larger  th:m  common  rake  teeth.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  favor  of  so  valuable  an  acquisition  as  the  Re- 
markable Norway  Oats." 

Prom  Col.  A.  R.  Lansing,  of  Janesvllle.  Wis.  "Sirs:-ln 
the  month  of  May  last,  a  friend  of  mine,  by  the  name  of  D. 
B.  Johnson,  handed  men  small  handful  of  oats— just  100— 
which  he  snid  he  received  from  you,  and  that  they  were  a 
new  specimen  of  oats  called  Norway  Oats,  and,  as  he  was 
going  away  from  home  and  could  not  give  them  a  trial, 
wished  me  to  experiment  with  them.  1  have  done  so.  and 
would  be  pleased  to  inform  you  of  the  result.  I  scattered 
them  thinly  on  a  small  piece  of  well  prepared  ground.  They 
came  up  quickly,  and  grew  rapidly,  and  they  flourished  con- 
tinually to  tiie  day  of  harvest.  They  had  no  extra  chance, 
except  the  privilege  of  growing  in  good  Western  soil— no 
disadvantage  to  them,  perhaps— and  under  a  Western  sky. 
1  had  no  particular  regard  for  them  until  by  their  own  su- 
perior merits  they  commanded  them.  I  now  consider  them 
a  prodigy  for  an  oat— at  least  prodigious— and  my  attach- 
ment for  them  now  is  so  great  that  $100  could  not  purchase 
my  harvest  from  the  100  Norway  Oats.  Now  for  a  statement : 
From  the  100  oats  sown  there  came  up  3,000  dark  green  stalks, 
which  developed  ripe  oats.  Those  straws  with  their  heads 
at  the  tune  of  harvesting  stood  froniG  to  6.^  feet  in  height; 
They  resisted  the  winds  and  did  not  lodge,  while  my  com- 
mon English  oats  were  bud  down  badly.  It  is  my  i 
that  these  oats  would  average  a  yield  or  200  grains  per  head. 
1  think  this  really  a  low  estimate.  You  will  now  see  the 
surprising,  even  monstrous,  production  to  be  nearly  300,000 
bats  from  100  grains.  By  measurement  I  had  20  quarts. 
Weight,  J7M  ft*.  The  100  seeds  were  sown  on  30  square  feet 
of  ground.  This  would  give  as  the  production  of  one  acre 
over  Tift  bushels,  although  we  could  not  reasonably  expect 


a  proportionate  yield  from  so  large  a  quantity  of  land.  But 
I  feel  almost  sure  1  could  have  grown  one-half  this  quantity 
upon  one  acre  of  ray  ground  this  last  season  if  I  had  had  the 
seed.  I  would  further  state  that  these  oats  have  a  thin  shell, 
and  a  large,  floury  meat,  and  that  I  consider  them  a  much 
nicer  grain  In  quality  than  any  other  oat  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. I  sincerely  hope  that  you  have  had  them  long  enough 
so  you  can  furnish  them  in  small  quantities  for  our  Western 
farmers.  I  will  not  part  with  one  of  mine.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  how  you  sell  these  oats,  and  in  what  quantities. 
All  who  have  seen  mine  will  send  you  orders." 

Yours  truly,  A.  E.  LANSING* 


From  Adam  Rankin,  proprietor  or  the  Premium  Farm  of 
Monmouth  Co.,  Mummmth,  111.  "I  have  not  measured  thy 
ground  yet  that  I  sowed  the  Norway  <  >als  on,  but  there  is 
ah'.Mit  one  acre.  I  sowed  them  in  Mareh,  when  the  cround 
was  in  fine  order,  hut  just  after  sowmir  there  came  a  very 
hard  rain  and  washed  them  out  sonic,  and  I  did  not  think 
they  would  be  thick  enough,  but  after  they  not  well  started 
thev  beat  anything,  crowins  and  spreading,  that  I  ever  saw. 
Tiuav  are  thicker  and  larger  than  the  Surprise  Onts.  What 
von  sent  me  ill-  1m  =  !■<•]  si  cover*  I  he  mound  better  than  V< 
bushels  of  the  Surprise  Oats.    Thev  are  the  darkest  coir 


i  I  c 
derful  yield." 


w,  and  pre 


)  well  now  lor  a  most  \ 


From  A.  Caldwell,  Osceola, 111.:  " 
i  wonderful  growth  and  yield  with 
nuniend  them  to  my  brother  fanner: 


A.  S.  Messrs.  r.rook'vn.  Iowa,  writes;  "Those  Xmwav 
Onts  heat  auvlhinsr  I  .-vcr  saw  in  tin*  way  of  oars,  and  I  rec- 
ommend them  to  every  firmer  in  the  West.  I  harvested  22 
pound*  from  the  20u  seed  I  had  of  you.  They  ripen  as  soon 
as  the  old  kinds." 

Hon.  George  W.  Thorne.  of  Rahway,  X.  J.,  says;  "  To  In- 
crease the  vield  even  a  small  per  cent  would  be  regarded  as 
:l  ■■']' i'  it  *.iicee<s.  but  to  more  than  double  the  crop  at  once, 
as  I  believe  we  mav  do  by  using  this  seed,  is  an  advantage 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook." 


.  M.  P.  Hell,   Nor 


three  bushels.    Thev  ripen  : 


for  a  pint  at  tie-  game  time,  sowed  them  side  by  side  with 
common  oats.  whfCll  from  the  drouth  did  not  crow  over 
eighteen  inches  while  the  Norways  stood  up  four  feet  and 
-  "    the  wonder  of 


From  C.  TV  Ballard,  of  White  River.  Vt.: 
eight  acres  of  the  Norway  Oats  the  past  sei 
thorough  experience  with  the  various  nev 
been  introduced.  I  can  t  ruthliillv  saw  these 
to  them  all,  and  1  Wuiiid  not  grow  any  othei 


N.  II. :     "  They  have 


u  of  the  opinion  that 
it  green  lor  fodder." 


they  would  also  be  very  profitable,  to  cut 


and  my  neighbors,  when  I  tell  them  that  I  raised  two  bush- 
els anil  twenty-Jive  quarts  by  measure,  and  over  three  bush- 

rU  b>i  weight,  all  exclaim.  'What!  on  that  little  piece  of 
ir,  and  I  can 
to  call  and  sec. 
oats,  too.  and  not  ciiafl  or  seeds  of  any  other  kind, 
but  real  Norwav  Oats,  just  such  as  I  bargained  for,  and  I  am 
satisfied.    Farmers,  what  more  do  you  want? 

From  Wm.  Clark.  North  Troy,  Vt.:  "  In  regard  to  those 
Norway  Oats,  I  cannot  say  enomrh  to  their  praise.  Thev 
have  gone  far  beyond  my  expectation.  Although  it  was 
milte  iate  when  1  sowed  them,  I  think  thev  are  a-*  forward 
as  our  common  oat*,  that  were  sown  some  time  before.  I 
have  not  taken  extra  labor  lor  the  purpose  of  (retting  a 
great  yield,  and  1  ii ml  I  have  from  onlv  one  oat  tweutu-ilre 
lan/e,  beautiful  stalkx,  well  filled  with  oats.  I  have  made 
S'linetliinir.  of  an  esiumite  of  the  vield  and  find  the  average 
ab. >nt  f,;il  from  each  oat,  which  1  think  is  far  aiiead  ol  any- 
thing ever  known." 

From  Joseph  Griffin,  Washington,  Vt.:  "When  my  Nor- 
way Oats  got  up  about  ten  mch'-s  hisrh,  an  ox  broke  into  my 
Ihdd  ami  ate  them  all  down  and  pulled  them  almost  all  lip. 
1  have  no  doubt  Mr.  ox  would  endorse  the  Norways  hearti- 
ly, for  be  appeared  to  take  a  creat  liking  to  them. 
'I  saved  a  lew  roots  and  transplanted  them,  and  they  are 
now  well  headed  out  and  will  average  two  hundred  sce-i* 
to  the  head,  and  ten  stalks  from  eaoli  oat,  making  2,000  from 
a  single  oat.  I  selected  the  best  head  1  could  find  among 
mv  common  oats  and  counted  the  sec, Is.  nnd  found  only  On. 
Ot  course,  if  the  Norwavs  had  not  bct-n  injured  they  would 
have  done  much  better,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  mv  yield  as 
it  is,  and  think  1  can  s  tfely  say  that  thev  are  the  best  oats  in 
the  world.  Every  farmer  who  studies  ids  own  interest  will 
want  this  seed,  and  no  farmer  would  hesitate  one  moment 
to  buy  them  at  almost  any  price  it  he  once  saw  them  grow- 


They  are  also  much  heavier,  and  yielded 
at  literate  of  two  hundred  bushels  to  one  bushel  of  seed. 
Thev  are  a  new  species  to  me,  and  are  as  early  as  the  com- 
mon oat.  I  think  that  thev  are  murh  better  than  the  com- 
mon oat.  for  the  reason  that  thev  are  some  ten  or  twelve 
,-  opinion  they  a 


in  nitich  pleased  with  my 
ly  i  econimeud  them  to  my 


From  D  S.  Put t.-m,  Saxton's  Kivr.  Vt. :     "On  account  of 

•  >ving.  I  did  not    sow  those  Norway  Oats  until    very   late, 

poor  ground  at  that,  but  notwithstanding  this,  they 

oats  I  ever  saw,  and  yielded  at   the 


rat?  i  i  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.    T.._, 

Si  stalks  to  each  oat.    1  can  recommend  them  to  tanners 
the  best  held  oat  known." 


-  varied   from    12 


TESTIMONIAL. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  grown  the  Norwav  Oats  fur- 
nished hv  Mr.  U.  VT.  Kamsdcll.  of  Chelsea,  and  ■'■eiiis  lnllv 
satisfied  mi'  their  -reat  superiority  over  nil  in'jrr  oats,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  yiald.  most  earnestly  recommend 
their  adoption  by  fanners  everywhere,  as  a  matter  ol  per- 
sonal prolit  to  the  tanner,  as  well  as  a  national  benefit. 

Mr.  Ramsdetrs  untiring  enargv  and  perseverance,  result- 
ing in  so  important  anil  valuable  an  improvement  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  whole  country,  entitle  him  to 
onr  most  hearty  thanks. 

AVc  ean  assure  our  brother  farmers  everywhere  that  Mr. 
KamsdeH's  enterprise  is  uorlhy  of  their  encouragement 
and  support. 

JI.  H.  (iOODALL,  M.  D.,  Greensboro',  Yt 


H.  DANIELS, 

F.  I'AI.Ii  WELL, 

SAMl'tL    WINt 'IJKSTER,  Stannard,       •• 

AI.BI'.UT   T.  Vl'TEN, 

C.  J.  KliJGSBURT, 

HAIIVKV    KIM.Mirr.V. 

Itr-i-KL  GAKFIKLD. 

ROUEItT   ALSTON.  "  " 

EvLieut.-ii.-iv.  1U  kXII.wr MARTIN,  Cutis 

J.  R  BACON",  Chelsea.  Vt 


]'.  C.  .1(1X1  ■>.    President  Ihoaimn  Nat.  Hank. 
.TAMI'N  HorGHTON.  Cashier  Orange  Co.  Hank. 
L.  G.  IIINKI.KY.  foutiM  Cletk,  Chelsea,  Vt. 
K.  I!    III'.NNI-OX,  Washington,  Vt. 
HENRY   HULL, 


W.  SMITH. 

HENRY   IJKNNO. 

CHESTER  III X BY. 

SAMUEL  IlLoDGETT,   Stannard,  Vt. 

.1.   WILSON.   Cabot,  Vt. 

V.   \V.  II  \l  E,   Membei Mate  Assembly 

SAMCEL    IlKMIS,  Marsliliehl.  Vt. 

ISAAC    BEM1S. 

JOHN  Bol.  1  OX.  Cabot.  Vt. 

Aud  two  Uundred  others. 


Opinions  of  the  Press, 

The  New  Yoik  Independent  says:— "We  have  reason  to 
accept  and  welcome  the  Norway  I  lals  as  a  new  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  grain  resources  of  the  country." 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker  savs:-"Thi8  new  variety  is 
atlraciiug  much  attention,  and  those  fortunate  enough"  to 
obtain  the  seed  last  vear  have  gathered  very  large  \ields 
from  it.  We  have  received  a  package  of  heads,  with  stems 
attached,  from  Messrs.  .Ioncs  A-  Ci.wiK.  New  York,  and  are 
much  i ' 

heavy.' 

The  New  England  Farmer  says:-"  Thev  are  a  wonderful 
grain,  and  no  humbug." 

The  New  York  Tribune  savs:-"  They  are  being  raised 
with  success  by  many  fanners." 

The   Boston  Traveler  Bays  :—" They  arc  truly  wonderful, 

savs :— "  Wo  know  that  niauy 

of  the  testimonials  are  from  lltx  class  men." 


CAUTION 

The  acknowledged 


duccd  speculator?  to  act 
All  our  -Train  sold  last  year  in  qn 
was  under  contract  to  furnish  u 
who  advertise  White  Norwav  ( 

full  printed  history  of 


ity  of  the  Norwav  Oats  has  in- 

athat  they  have  them  forsale. 

nor*  than  1  pint, 

product.     Tljose 

eenuli 


Ur;i 


>lill 


CARD  TO  TIIE   PUBLIC. 

This  is  to  certify"  that  I  have  appointed  Messrs.  .To\*rs  & 
Clark,  of  New  Tork,  mv  sole  nercnts  f--r  the  sale  of  the 
V  i  wa\  oats,  for  the  season  r.f  is.is  aiul  18*19. 

The  necessity  f»r  a  more  central  depot,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tensive correspondence  attending  tin-  hutlncs^.  mv  own  at- 
tention hcinir  devoted  to  the  conducting  of  mv  farms,  ren- 
dered tin*  step  necessary.  Fanners  desiring  to  procure  the 
genuine  Norway  Oats,  raised  In- me.  should  send  their  orders 
direct  to  them,  as  no  other  agents  will  be  appointed. 

Aug.  1st,  1963.  U/W.  liAMSDELL,  Proprietor. 

CPRDEIi  AT  OXCE. 

Farmers  are  reminded  that  although  we  have  compara- 
tively a  large  quantitvol  these  oals  f..r  sale,  it  will  not  be 
possihle  for  ns  to  supply  all.  Last  vear  we  were  compelled 
to  return  several  thousand  dollars,  for  want  of  seed,  and 
were  ottered  as  Inch  as  liflv  dollars  for  a  sing!.'  bushel.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  orders  which  were  put  on  our  hooks 
as  earlv  as  June  last,  lrom  parties  v.  ho  wet  e  determined  to 
be  in  season  this  year.  It  ict.l  nut  Jn  In  ,r,„l  ;  it  vou  wish 
to  make  sure,  order  at  once,  tor  i  he  stock  will  all  be  sold 
long  beh.ie  spring.  Weshalllill  all  orders  la  the  order  of 
their  receipt,  on  the  plan  of  "  first  come,  first  served." 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TIIE  NORWAYOATS. 

pted  the  agency  of  Hie  Norway  Oats,  we  shall 

$  1.53 

1.00 


furnish  them  on  the  follow!] 
One  quart,  prepaid,  by  post 


...    4.00 

One  naif-bushel,    "  '•  "  ■'  6  00 

One  bushel.  "  "  '•  "         ....  10  0) 

Two  and  one  half  bushel  bags il.00 

■When  one  bushel  or  more  is  ordered,  they  will  be  shipped 
by  freight    line    when    de-lreil.      liciuil  I  am-es    should    lie   In 
cheeks,  dralts.  post  oliiee  orders,  or  il*  in  in.nirv.  hv  expn 
or  registered  letters.    In  oi.lernig.  give  your   I'.  O."  addle 


als. 


ollie 


-.rev 


If 


required,  we  will  send  C.  O.  II..  but  we  prefer  that  all  orde 
slioul  1  be  accompanied  w  ith  the  money.    As  to  our  rcspou- 
ability,  vvereler  to  the  following  well  known  parlies: 
Messrs.  TI.vp.ccc.  &  BnoTiices,  New  York. 

C.  A.SrcvEXs  i-  to.. 
^  AstttNo  ro\  IIaoi.ky.  Ksq..  t'oopcr  Inslitnte,  New  York. 
Messrs.  (J.  Collamoc.e  &  Co.,  731  Broadway,  " 

ZW  Write  our  address  plainly  on  the.  envelope,  and  al- 
ways put  our  box  number  un,  as  well  as  our  place  of  busi- 
ness, as  follows: 

JOXES    &    CLARK, 

P.  O.  Bex  5.GS9.       30  Ldbarty-st.,  New  York. 
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Botch  Bulbous  Flow- 


Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

B.  Iv.  T3L.ISS  Sc  SOX, 

No.  41   Park   Row,    &    151    Nassau-st., 

New  York, 

COM  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist.) 
OtTer  for  sale  a  larpe  and  well  selected  Assortment  of*  tho 
above,  iucltulins  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  lu  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  following  varieties  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  prices  alllxed.  Selection  of  varieties  to  be 
left  with  us.  mien  le*s  than  the  specified  number  are 
ordered,  an  additional  price  will  be  charged. 

Per  (lot. 
Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  fine  named  Tarictics..$:>...'iO 
Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  fine  unnamed  varieties  1.50 
Hyacinths,  Parisian,  donble  and  single,  mixed..  1,50 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  named  Varieties 1.00 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  mixed  unnamed 75 

Tulips,  curly  single,  fine  named  varieties 1.50 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  mixed  unnamed  75 

Tulips,  Parrot,  line  mixed,  unnamed 1.00 

Tulips,  IJyblocmen,  blzarres  and  rose,  fine  named  3.00 

Tulips,  Byblocmen,  fine  mixed ].00 

Tulips,  various  sorts  mixed,  unnamed..: 75 

Crocus,  mixed,  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  striped 25 

Crocus,  finest  named  varieties 40 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  finest  named  varieties 2.50 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  fine  mixed  unnamed 1.50 

Iris,  English,  fine  mixed  varieties 4.00 

Iris,  Spanish,  fine  mixed  varieties 75 

Ranunculus,  line  mixed  varieties .     50 

Anemones,  line  mixed  varieties r>0 

Gladiolus,  hardy  flue  mixed  varieties 1.00 

Snowdrops,  double 60 

Snowdrops,  slugle 30 

Hyacinthits,  fine  mixed  varieties 75 

Japan  Lily,  red  and  white,  each  50  cents....  5.00 

White  Lily,  (Llllum  candidum.) 1.73 

Lily  of  the  Valley 2.00 

Lilitim  loiigitioruni. S.0Q 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  bo  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol- 
lows: Collection  Xo.  1,  $30;  Xo.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $5.00;  No.  4, 
$3.00.  For  the  contents  of  each  collection  and  further  par- 
ticulars, see  Catalogue. 

Also  a  fine  assortment  of  GREEN -HO  USE  BULBS,  com- 
prising C  TO  LA  MEN'S,  I XI  AS,  OXALIS,  SP  A II  AXIS,   TRITOMAB, 

Achimkxes.  Gloxinias,  &c,  &c. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  te  their 

New  Illustrated  Autumn  Catalogue, 

(containing  an  accurate  description  of  caah  variety,  with 
particular  direction-*  for  culture,  so  that  any  person,  how- 
ever unacquainted,  cannot  fall  to  succeed,  also  a  beautiful 
colored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lilium  Auralum,) 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 
Orders  maybe  addressed  to  11.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Box  5,713,  P.  O.,  New  York. 
Or,  Drawer  No.  11,  Springfield,   Mass. 

L  ILIUM     A  URATU3I. 

The  Japanese  Queen  of  Lilies. 

TVcliave  a  fine  stock  or  tills  sor;cous  Lily  ill  splendid  con- 
dition, many  of  which  are  of  a  larger  size  than  any  hitherto 
offered.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  lias  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  regarding  this,  the  most  magnificent  of 
modern  floral  introductions:  "Latum  Auralum.—TMs 
golden-rayed  Queen  of  Lilies  Is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
My  family.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy ;  and  for  the  adornment  of 
the  Flower-garden,  the  Conservatory,  and  the  Sitting-room, 
it  is  unrivalled.  The  whole  English  floral  world,  on  Its  in- 
troduction, was  Jubilant  with  delight,  hailing  lis  advent  as 
an  astronomer  would  the  discovery  of  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  |  and  in  every  city,  hoth  in  Europe  and  America, 
It  has  received  ovations  such  as  would  have  been  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  most  ambitious  prima-donna  or  the  most 
successful  conquering  hero." 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  summer  in  England.  6 
to  S  feet  In  height,  with  from  50  to  75  flowers.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy— having  stood  out  the  past  winter  111  Massachusetts, 
with  a  slight  covering  of  straw.  A  beautiful  two-paged  lith- 
ograph, colored  true  to  nature,  will  be  found  In  our  new 
Bulb  Catalogue— which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  en- 
closing ten  cents.* 

flowering  roots  securely  mailed  to  any  address  upon're- 
ceipt  of  price. 

Extra  size,  S3.00  each.  Jfo.  1,  SI. 50  cacli ;  S13 
per  dozen.    So.  2,  Sl.00  each;  90.00  per  dozen. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

B.  K.-BMSS  &  SOX, 

41  Paris  Row,  &  131  Ihuaan-at.,  Now  York. 
P.  O.  Address,  Box  5.713  New  York. 
Drawer  No.  11,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— 00,000  Cherry 
(.-.0,000  E.  May),  20,000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear  smu'l- 
ard  and  Dwarf.  f.OO.OUO  Apple  Stocks,  rxtra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  ol  Trees  and  Plants,  i  Hir  E.  Mav  <  In-nv 
is  (we  think)  the  finest  In  the  world.  Come  and  see.  or  got. 
Catalogue,  free.    JOHN  VTA.MrLEi:,  Tiotwood,  Ohio. 


EARLY  ROSE 


Be  Sure  and  Get  (he  Genuine. 
B.  ft.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  PARK  ROW  and  151 

NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

(OLD     OFFICE     OF    AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,) 


the  original  stork. 
r  this  variety  when  we  first  offered  it  for 
in  the  op.ui  -r.nnJ.and  we  have  nliiiml- 
"    ''iety,  of  ivperior 


We  offer  for  sale  a  fine  stock  of  this  valuable  Potato,  grown  expressly  for  r 

The  experience  of  tiie  past  season  fully  confirms  all  that  we  stated  In  f: 

sale  Ian  spring.    Well-ripened   lubers  have  hern  exhlMted.  grown  in  eight  \i 

ant  t'-*tliuony  from  many  growers   proving  it  to  be   from   tiro  to  three  tceeles  earlier  than  any  oth 
qualitu,  and  enormously  productive,  yielding  from  400  to  500  bushels  to  tile  acre. 

A  Silver  Medal  ha*  been  awarded   ns  by  the   Massachusetts   Horticultural  Society,  and   special   prizes  at  va 
Slate  and  County  Aerie  ultitriil  Societies,  which.  Willi  the  many  favorable  reports  received    from  our  Customers 
parts  of  the  country,  nnlliorize  us  in  recommending    il    as  the  earliest,  m.W  productive,  and  best   flavored   variety 
ration,     II    is  paiiicul.tr] v  recommended    for  cult 
tfce  New  York  market  as  early  as  lite  more  ooiiiln. 

The  following  from  a  few  of  our 


I  have  this  (lay  tried 


ver, 


Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  <i  Son— Gentle, 
of  the  first  quality,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
as  productive. 

Messrs.  Ji.  K.  Bliss  it  Son  :    The   Early  Hose  Potatoes  are  drx 

potato  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  I  have  tested  in..>i,  of  the  varieties  ft 

Yours  Respectfully, 


.,  ..i  cutli- 
Sonthern  States,  as  hew  potatoes  of  this  variety  can  be  sent  to 
tore  common  varieties  Ironi  Bermuda, 
respondents  will  confirm  what  wc  have  said. 

Boston-.  August  2(5.  1S5S. 
table,  the  Early  Hose    Potato.     I  find   It  to  be 


ng  it  one  week  or  more  earlier  than  the  Goodrich  Early,  and  quid 


Ma 


id  of  excellent  flavor  ;  iu  fact,  the  best  early 
(  it  \  iiu. s  Downing. 

rUHKSKlLL,   Sept.   7th,    1SG8. 

spring.    They  ha 


Goodrich,  but  i 


satisfied  that  they  are  decidedly 
1 :    "  I  pureha 


:lof 
ted,  from' which  I  1 
Yours  truly 


of  exact  comparison  witl 
IIexuy  Ward  Bukciier. 
Mass.,  August  30th,  lSliS. 
last  spring  2  pounds  of   Early  Kose   Potatoes.   I  gave  a  friend  tv. 


this  day  duir  ttro  lais'hels  ana  three  quarts:' 

E.  L.  Wells,  Kector  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
SouTd  Wn.nnAn.AM,  Mass..  Angust  ?lsr.  1SGS. 
e  pound  of  Early  Hose  Potatoes— planted  May  jcth.  anl  dug  .\ug.2etli    1-13  1—1: 
d,  and  the  whole  crop  the  largest  potatoes  I  ever  raised."        If.  M.  SSFXSB. 
MiLFonn.  Conn..  .Iulv4th.  1SGS. 
(oose  eggs,  while  the  Early  Goodrich  arc  only  as  large  as  bunds,  both    planted 


'The  Early  Hose  Potatoes!  got  frc 


pcitatoc 
arlier  for  the  table." 
We  shall  be  prepared  to 
Oik 
One 


pun 


'  planting.    They  " 


Wm.  M.  Mk 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  August  18th,  1S63. 
ally  and  fine.  I  planted  May  1th.  and  took  np.IulvlOth  OS  pott 
:  pcrkctly  ripe  at   that  time,  and  might  have  been  dug    tw»  wt 
Henry  Clayton. 


On 


xccute  orders  from  Oct.  1st  to  Dec.  1st,  at  Hie  following  prices: 
Pound,  $1.  Three  Pounds,  S'J,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

;  Peck,  S3.  Half  Bushel,  SS.  One  Bushel,  Slo 

Barrel,  S40.— CO  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  115  lbs.  to  the  barrel. 


Cash  to  accompany  the  order.    Price  to  the  trade  iu  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 
Caution.— -In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  tor  this  variety  last  spring,  a  spurious   variety,  which  strongly  resem- 
bled t  he  Karlv  Ko-e   in  appearance,  nut.  greatly  its  inferior   In  every  respect,  was  widely  disseminated,  and  will  doubtless 
be  offered  again  this  tall.    Beware  of  Spurlons  varieties. 
In  consequence  of  the  danger  from  frost  in  spring,  all  potatoes  designed  for  early  planting  should  be  ordered  In  the  fall. 
Potatoes  will  be  delivered  at  the  Express  Olllccs,  Boats,  or  Railroad  Depots  in  Xcw  York  City  free  of  charge. 
We  also  have  on  band  a  large  stock  or  Early  Goodrich,   Sovereign,  Dvteman,  Harisoit,  and  other  leading  varieties,   at 
riptivc  Priced  List  of  which  will  be  mailed  lo  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SON,  Box  5,713,  P.  O.,  New  York  City. 
Or,    Drawer  No.  II,  P.  O.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


IMPORTED 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots 

AND   JAPAN  lilLIES 

FOR  THE  TRADE. 


J.  M.  THORKURN  &  CO., 

15  .lohn-st-,  Xcw  York. 


Genesee  Valley  Nurseries 


FROST  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  this   Fall  a  very  fine  stock  of 

Dwarf  Apples. 

Extra  sized  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears. 

Cherries  and  Plums, 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  Small  Fktjits,  Grate  Vines. 
EvEiainEENs,  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Sh Runs, 
Hoses,  Herbaceous,  C.ni:i:\"-Ilorsn  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Send  25  cents  for  descriptive  catalogues  Nob.  1,  2.  and S. 
Wholesale  catalogues  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  etc.,  mailed 
on  application.  Address 

FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STEPHEN    HOIT   <fc   SONS, 


New  Canaan,  Conn., 

OfTer  to  the  Trade  for  the  fall  of  1868.  n  large 

onn^Lsting  iwi  part  oi  Apph-  and    IV;. di    inv- 

Golden   Dwarf    Peaeh;     Clarke.    Philadelphia,     Hrinckle's 

Oranse.    Klin    City,    And   Doollltlc    IUark  <:tp    Ka-nhrrr..-*; 

Karlv   Wilson,    KUtatinnv,  LftWEOn,   Rlld  Missouri  Mammotli 

Blackberries;  Concord,  Hartford  I'minie,  Delaware,  Diana, 

Iona  ami  [araella  grape  vine-:  Apple  Seedlings,  one  and  two 

years  old.      Wc   in  vile  <-■  irits' "  iml<  ru.'-.',  <t   better,    personal 
examination   of  onr  stock.    Sample,    sent  by   mall  or 
press  when  desired. 


•  stock. 


Eft. 


R 


\Sl'BERRIES 
Grape  Vin 


BLACKBERRIES,     ROSES, 
■ecus,  eu-.    Send  for  a  Cntalornc. 
MAHLO-V  Muwx,  Moirisi  die.  Ducks  Co.,  fa. 


150,000  Dutch  Bulbs,  250,000 
Extra  Pear,  Apple,  Quince,  Cher- 
ry and  Plum  Stocks. — New  Straw- 
berries, Blackberries,  Currants, 
&c.,  Choice  New  Green-House  and 
Window  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
by  mail,  pre-paid. — Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail.— Seeds  sent  on  Commission. — 
Fresh  Pear  Seeds. — Fruit  and  Or- 
namental Trees.  Cape  Cod  Cran- 
berry, the  most  productive  sort 
for  low  or  high  land,  $5  00  per 
1,000,  with  directions  for  culture. 
Catalogues  gratis. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
CATALOGUES  »K1\T  FREE. 

HI.  O'KEEFE,   SOX  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Gi-oivc 
tail   Dealers  ill   Floivci 
Diitcli     Bulbs,    Fruit 
Slirubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block. 


rs,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tt ml  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Plants,     Ornamental 

Rocliester,  JT.  Y. 


For   Sale. 

.100,000  A.ple  Seerlllnjs.  '!  years  old. 

11)11,1100  C old  Grain-  Vines,  1  lo  3  years. 

oO.IMIU  Clarke  Iiaspliorrr  plants.  . 

or,.()l((l  Killalicnv  Ilia,  ki.-in  plants. 

Address  STEPHEN  IIOYT  *  SOXg. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE   the    5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TEmiS—  (cash  before  Insertion) : 
Ordinary  Page-V  81.50 per  line.    Less  than  4  lines,  S3. 

Open  Paves  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  line. 
Page  next  to  Heading  Matter  and  list  Page.— S-.oO  per 

agate  line  of  space  for  each  insertion. 

(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $1X0  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 

pi.f  entTleaS^encased  block  tin  pipe 

SAFE,  STRONG,  A\'f>  DURABLE. 

ommended  hv  the  Medical  fac- 
orsed  by  Water  Boards,  Agri- 
its,    Engineers,    and    Experts ; 


perfect 
Water 


prev 

.    nl rinea  all   the   reqni-ir 
iy.  Mechanical,  and  Eeono 


anil  bore  of  pipe 


ufactiirers  of  Sheet  Tin,  Solder,  &c.    Circulars 

'c'OLWELLS.  SHAW  ,t  WII.LARD  MF'G  CO.. 
Toot  or  Wist  Twc-iitv-eventli-st.,  X.  R.,  New  York.    Down- 
town office,  Xo.  105  Beekinun-st.,  corner  of  Pearl. 
FROM  THE 

"AMERICAN   AGRICULTURIST." 


'SAFE  PIPE  FOP.  r>RIXKI> 


vanized  iron  pipe,  vfooil  and 
inconvenient  euusl  inces.  sn 

s  and  use  lead.  The  Lend- 
cheaper  than  lead,  anil  we 

h  in  it  has  Icil  us  reecnllv  to 

uith  which  all  our  drinking 


!  Speaking  of  the  Novelty  Clotucs  Whinger  exhibited 
at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  the  New 
Yorlt  Liberal  C'luistiaii  says: 

"The  Novelty  Wringer  received  the  marked  approbation 
of  the  jury,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 
•  •  *  It  is  now  admitted  that  it  lias  no  equal  as  a  family 
■wringer.  •  •  *  It  has  the  Patent  Flange  Cog- 
Wheels  on  both  ends  of  the  Rolls,  as  well  as  the  most  ap- 
proved appliances  for  adjusting  the  pressure,  so  tbat  a  line 
lace  collar,  or  a  heavy  woollen  blanket  can  be  run  through 
■with  equal  facility  and  without  injury.  •  *  •  Indeed, in  all  re- 
ppccts,itssuperiorityissoapparcnt  that  the  high  testimonials 
it  is  constantly  receiving  can  be  readily  accounted  for.  *  "  • 
lu  fact,  whenever  and  wherever  exhibited  it  Invariably  se- 
cures the  highest  honors." 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Cen.  Agts., 

NO.  II  COETLANDT  ST.. 

Sold  everywhere-  New  York  City. 


kCeo.PARtfBoFFALe.NV. 


READING  NURSKRY. 

Price    JAst    Sent    l>y  Mail,  Free. 

Specialties  of  Stock:  '.'OO.OOO  Arbor  Vila-,  9  to  30  inches,  for 
hedges.  Fir  Balsams,  Spruce,  :ui.ll(IO  Hemlock,  G  to  J4  Inches. 
All' Nursery  grown.  Two  to  four  vcars  transplanted. 
Pruned  specimens  for  I. awns.  Qrape  \  Incs,  leading  varie- 
ties, two  to  three  years.     Clarke   Raspberries.     Small    li 

general)  v.     Apple  and  I 'ear  Trees,  our  to  I 

Cherrvand  I.a  Versailles  currant  bu-he-. 

100:    40  to  Kill  dollars  per  1.0 .  0.     A  paving  crop,     llronght  li 

dollars  per  bushel  in  Boston  market  Ihe  pa<l  season.    A  new 

Blackberry,  Sable  (Juei-n.  r..i0iloll  irs  p.  i   1,1  ill. 

J.  W.  MANNING.    Reading.  Mass. 


rs  growth. 


RU3ISOX   NURSERIES. 

A   fine  crown,   well-rooted  stock  of  Wilson's  Early  ant 
Eiltatinnv   Blarkbcnv  plains,  and  nil, er  rare  Small  Fruits 
£F~  Pencil  Treeo  of  the  best  market  varieties. 
Send  lor  a  Circular. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON', 
Red  Bank,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

npHt)       "UMITERSiL"      Wringer 

-■■     Is  recommended  as   Tile  Best,  by  .American  Agri 

culturist.    (See  Premium  List.) 


A- D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  OS  Pearl-st..  New  York.  '■  Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  ££T-Seud  for  our  Weekly  1'rico Cur- 
rent ailrl   M.rL-liinl>l«.n      .■-•« 


am,  pioniiii  ri'iLirn-. 
rent  and  Marking  Plate 


Roty's  Clothes  Washer  ! 

50,000  SOLD  ! 

It  is  easy  to  operate,  sitting  or  standing:  takes  hut  little 
■oom;  injures  no  garments,  lini.-hes  Us  work  in  from  two  lo 
our  minutes;  never  gets  out  of  order;  is  convenient  in 
espect,  and   the  onl//  Mashing  Machine  that  is  liked 


Universal    Clothes  "Wringer! 

sal  Clothes 

sale  of  all 

nents  in  the 

al,"  have  greatly  increased  the  sale,  and  render  it 

ger  tiinnslied 

Patent  Slop." 

Iioul    which  Cog  Wheels  fly  out  of   gear,   and  ate  of  Uo 
when  most  needed.    Send/or  Free  Circular, 
JORDAN'S    PUNCH    AND    SHEARS! 
erfnl  and  effect! 


The  most  powerful  and  ell '.■etive  machine  of  the  kind  ever 
Invented.     Will  punch  1';  in.  hole  in  3„  iron,  %  hole  through 

N  ir and  cut  bars  J,  in.  thick  hv  .1  In.  wide,  with  one  man 

at  the  lever.    Send  for  Free  Circular. 

JORDAN'S  SHEARS! 

For  cutting  Plow  Steel  or  Boiler  Iron  of  any  width. 
Jordan's   Tire    Upsettcr,    Punch  and    Shears! 

It  has  no  equal.  Every  Blacksmith  and  Wagon  master 
wants  one.     Upsets  the   heaviest  wagon  tile,  will   punch  and 

cut  iron  %  inch  thick.    Send  for  Free  Circular. 

The  Celebrated  Star  Corn  She  Her  ! 

To  run  by  band  or  power.  Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  as 
good  as  the  best. 

The  Trade  Supplied  with  an v  of  the  above  Valuable  Stand- 
ard Articles  at  a  Liberal  l.'iscount.  Wholesale  Prices  fur- 
nished on  application.  Canvassers  are  making  monev  Sell- 
ing lliem.    Iron  ami  llra-s  Castings,  Macinnerv  of  all  Kinds, 


Galv 


order.    Clothes  Wr 


:d  Iron  Ca 
i  of  all  kinds  promptly  repaired. 
Address 

Doty  Manufacturing  Co., 

Janesviile,  Wis. 

WILL  ARD  and  EARLY  ROSE. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gleason,  of  Mass.,  one  of  the  three  gentle- 
men to  whom  \h<-  hue  Mr.  Goodrich  w:i<  ar.-nstoim-tl  to  send 
out  his  new  seedling  potatoes  for  u^tiii;  iH-iurc  introducing 


Now  Kiiirlatnt.  1  ;.-:  Fjirmz  I  purchased 
stork  ol  his  "  ^  ilhird  '  si-.-dhiis  in.  s-'diiinu'  fr<»m  the  K:ulv 
Goodrich  i.  wlil.-h  ln>  r-n-:-!-^  th"  hesH.f  all  t»i.;  Imnrln-ds 
of  rti'i-dlin-M  he  Ins  Tims  fhr  raised.  Tin-  ••  Will..rd  "  proves 
to  be  enormi'iislv  productive  and  is  a  potato  oi  irreat  prom- 
od'er  to  send   one  potato  of   this  new  sc-diiiiu'. 


p:  rat  is. 


llll    . 


cry  perk  of  Karly  Kose  ;  live  witlicadi  bushel, 


original  grower,  and  is  warranted  TKit. 
fall  are : 

One  Pound,  postage  paid,  ?..<!0    One   Peck,  $  5  00 
Three  Pounds,  "  2.00    One  Bushel,   lo.OO 

One  Barrel 40.OO 

Each  [Uishrl  wriudis  Hi)  11k.  :   each  Barrel  I'm  lbs. 
A  discount  on  lanre quantities. 

Karlv  Goodrich  per  barrel  ?*.f0     Hanson  $7.00 


II 


DMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

GRAPE  VINES. 


celling.  Concord,  Hart- 
at  low  prices, 
very  line. 


A  large  stock  of  Delaware, 
ford.  Iona.  Ac.,  &c.  1  and  2  vi 

DWARF  PI-.  i,  l!S.  2  and    i'v 

DWAKF  AI-l'I.ES.  3 years    .  .. 

STRAWBEIIRV  and  RASPBERRY'  PLANTS.  CURRANT 
r.l'SIIE-t.  4-0.  Large  collection  of  SIIRCiK  ( >RN  A  M  FN  I  • 
AL  TREES,  GRLEN-IIiTSE  PI. AXIS.  Rll-I.s.  BILliS, 
&c,  ic.    Address    I.EXK  &  CO..    TOLEDO.    OHIO. 


BR0XS0\,  GRAVES,  SELOVER  &  CO. 
Wa§hingtoii  Stre«t  Nurseries,  • 

Geneva,  W.  Y. 

Offer  for  the  present  fall  a  large  and  ivell  crown  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

EVEP.cr.EEXs,  siircbs,  t.oses,  small  fruits,  &c. 

Also 

Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines, 

Very  healthy  and  strong. 

Hedge  Plants,  Cherry  Seedling* 

andn  full  supply  of  General  Nursery  Articles. 

We  invite  correspondence   or  a  personal   examination  of 
stock. 
Price  Lists  send  on  application. 

(HOKE    SEED  POTATOES. 

5,000  bbls.  Early  Goodrich  and  Hakisos*,  the  best  and 
most  productive  for  Early  and  main  crops.    Also,  Early 
JIose,  Vandervker's  Seedling,   Garxkt   Chili,   Cttzco, 
&c.    Descuiptive  i'litcED  Ciucxlar  mailed  applicants. 
EDWD  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  York,  Tenn. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

I  offer  to  the  Trade  a  laitre  assortment  of  vines,  one  and 
two  vears  old,  of  the  usual  varu-iies.  Also  line  Lavers  of 
J',  laware.  Iona.  Ives,  and  Diana.  Clinton,  ■vv.n,  stronjr, 
$30  per  1,000.    Concord,  U-year,  strons,  $60  per  1,000. 

S.  J.  ALUS,  North  East,  Pa. 

GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE.— Ives  Segdlinir. 
Ueliahlc  cuttinirs  and  roots  n  ,  ,ui  lavers  and  one  year-old 
cuttings.  Also.  Concord.  Hartford  Proline,  ,'.  e.  ilaspber- 
ries  :  Miami  ltiack  Cap  and  lted  Antwern.  ^ira'rberries : 
Kussell's  Great  Prolilio.  Wilson's  Albany.  For  further  infor- 
mation address,  enclosing  st  imp. 

LOUIS  FINCH,  Plainvlllc,  O. 


LOOK    HERB! 

GRAPE  VI\ES  delivered  Frecof  Charge  at  any  Post 
or  Express  Oiiice  ill  the   United    States  at   the  folio  wins 

Prices : 
Concord,  15c.  each  ;  $1.50  per  doz.;  $8  per  100;  $60  per  1,000. 
Iona,  20c.  each  ;  $2  per  doz.;  $12  per  100  ;  $100  per  1,000. 
Hartford,  25c.  each ;  $2.50  per  doz.;  513  per  U0;  $120  31,000. 
Ivef  Seedling,  25c.  each;  $2.50  3  doz.;  $15  V  100;  $120  3  1,000. 
oilier  varieties  in  proportion.  The  new  grape,  Salem,  true 
from   the  original  Block,  $1  each,  $10  per  doz.,  $60  per  100. 

The.  above -will  he  sent  by  mail  or  Express,  at  my  option, 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  on  receipt  of  the  price,  which 
Includes  all  charges  for  packing  and  delivery.  All  to  be 
first-class  plants  from  my  well-known  stock.  A  proportion- 
ate reduction  to  persons  wishing  larger  quantities  and  pay- 
In.;  their  own  Express  charges.  An  extra  fine  stock  ol  two 
year  old  Concords.  Also,  Xort07i's  Ya.  and  Uerbemont,fma 
layers.    Sec  my  other  advertisements.    Address, 

G.  E.  ME1SSNER,  Richmond  1*.  O.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

CAUTIOJV. 

Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry. 

"We  are  Informed  that  parties  liavintr  the  Miami  T'.laek  Cap, 
(leseriheil  hv  A.  s.  Fuller  In  his  ■■.Small  Fruit  Cullurist."  arc 
si-lliint  it  tor  the  "Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry"  Mr. 
Fuller  writes  us  i  see  his  t  e?  I  nil  on  nil  in  our  advertisement  in 
Sept.  No..)  that  our  Mammoth  Cluster  is  superior  to  any 
black  raspherrv  he  knows  of.  We  can  supply  the  Miami 
Black  Cap— which  we  have  always  claimed  as  a  valuable 
soi  t.  at  reru  loir  rates.  Ifou't  fail  to  send  for  our  "List  op 
Xrw  Sours."  containing  a  beautiful  and  natural  sized  cut  of 
MAililoTit  Clvstek— the  King  of  IIlack  Caps. 

PrilDV  A-  .IDIINSTiix,  I'almvra.  N.  Y. 

Fl'UDV  A  HAM.  I-:,  south  Bend,  Ind. 


BL00DG00D    MRSERY, 

ESTABLISHED  1791. 
All  desirahle  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  plants,  both  frnlt 
and  ornamental. 

1  year  old  Tear  Trees  3  to  i  feet  J2S0  per  Thousand. 

1  L  ; 1   "  .1     "         150    "  " 

1  "       Apple  "      S  "  3     "  00    "  " 

2  "        Beach  "      5    "  r,      "  lflO    " 

2  4   "  5     "  80    •• 

3  "  Transplanted  Osaje  OranjreSO    "  •' 
2*3    "   \s|iiraeiis                                    10    " 
2&3  "  Welge    a  I: a                     100    " 

2  4  3  -  >:•  1  Dnti  ii  i  errant  ■»    " 


KING  &  MURRAV,  Flushing  N.  T. 


EWING  NURSERY. 

SAMUEL    G.    BILTEU,  Pbopkietop.. 

I  have  a  larce  and  superior  stock  of  Beach  Trees  for  sale 

for  the  fall  of  ISlis  and  SIirillL'  of  ISf.!l,  of  Ihe  most  desirahle 
varieln  s.  moludins  Ihe  Mom. lain  Rose  pencil  :  also,  a  lartre 
stock  of  the  Salvvnv  peach  In  the  bud.  This  valuable  late 
peach  will  he  readv  next  year  tor  sale  in  lartre  lols.  For 
reference  see  Catalogue,  alwavs  furnished  on  :ih|.!  :eal  ion. 
Address  SAMUEL  G.  BILTEU. 

Ewinsville,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

SPRIXG  VALLEY  IVURSERIES^ 

GRAPE  VISES.  They  arc  better  this  year  than  any  I  have 
ever  offered  :  nearly  all  prown  in  border,  without  pots.  Send 
for  Price  List.  J,  F.  DELIOT,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

DOLLARS  SAVED  in  buying  genuine  Clarke 
Ra-phei  rv.  1  and  1  year  rrrape  vines  ;  all  fine  stock  at 
the  Unrest  h'o'ure.  "A  word  to  Ihe  wise."  &c.  For  prices 
please  write  to  D.  D.  IVES,  llamden.  Conn. 

"  STERILITY  IS    LAID." 

PROF.  VILLE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
Pamphlet.  Price  ir,  cents.  Address  JOHN  A.  RIDDLE, 
Manchester,  N.  II.  A  recipe  for  a  complete  Manure  and 
how  to  .1  nal'/sr  £nj>s.  F.rrrv  farmer  should  hare  the  icork. 
Send  for  It.  Testimonials.  :—"  The  principles  are 
correct."—!..  Bartlett.  "  Linht  has  replaced  dai  Lncss."- 
Eutrhsli   writer.    "Great  improvement  on  I.ieliitr"— C 


To  Agricultural  Societies. 


Good  Florida  Farms  Given  Away. 


A  VALUABLE  FRCIT  FARM  of  13  acres,  in 
Crosswicks,  with  all  the  comforts  ol  a  home.  Also  1(1.000 
Wilson's  Blackberry,  choice  plants,  at  JSO  per  1.000.  Straw- 
berries. Currants,  mid  Gooseberries,  for  sale  low.  For  par- 
ticulars address  J.  II.  SATTERTHWAIT,  Crosswicks,  X.  J. 

Farm  for  .Sale  at  Auction. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  8th,  1968, 1  -will  offer  my  St.  Jo.  Valley 
farm  for  sale  at  Public  Auction. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

J.  W.  HOLLOWELL,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


II 


ELIABLE  AND  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  in 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A   TREATISE 

ON  THE 

Chemical    Composition,    Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES 
OF  ANALYSES, 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Ciiem- 

istry  in  Yale  College;    Cbemist  to  the  Conn. 

State  Agricultural  Society  ;    Member  of 
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This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri- 
cultural Plants,  or  "Crops,11  are  considered  from  three 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  by 
the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  in  three  Chapters. 
1st.— The  Volatile  Pari. 

■2d.— The  Ash— its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia- 
tion and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables  ;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d.—  Comi>o$ition,  of  (lie  Plant  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth,  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 

The  Structure  of  the  Plant   and  the 
Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  of  the  Second  Division,  in  which  are 

discussed 
The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 
Tin:  Yegetulice  Organs— Rool,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions  ;  and 

The  Reproductive  Organs,  viz.*  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
tlie  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  on  the  Hants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms   the  Third  Division,  under  which  are  discussed 
the  Phenomena  of 

Germination,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it. 

The  Food  if  the  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 
Sup  and  its  Motions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  ArrENDix,  which  consists  of  12  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  ines- 
timable value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
theorists. 
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KNOX  FRUIT  FARM 
AND  NURSERIES, 


Our  Stock  of  VINES  and  PLANTS  for  Fall  Sale  is 
unsurpassed  if  equaled  any  where,  and  we  guarantee 
prices  to  be  as  low  as  the  same  quality   of  a   genuine 

article  can  be  bad  any  where.    Stock  ottered  at  a  less  price 
than   that  for  which   it  can   be   properly  grown,  is  not 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  in  any  respect. 
We  call  especial  attention  to  our  immense  stock  of 

GRAPE  VINES 

one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  including  every  desirable 
variety.    The 

MARTHA    (White  foncord), 

is  now  attracting  much  attention,  and  is  regarded  by  com- 
petent judges,  as  much  the  most  valuable  White  Grape  now 
offered.    The 

ISlaek  Hawk 

has  given  great  satisfaction  this  season,  and  proves  to  be  a 
very  early  and  excellent  variety. 


STRAWBERRY 

Has  proved  the  past  eight  years  of  equal  value  with  the 

JUCITNDA— Onr  No.  700. 

And  the  reports  we  are  receiving  of  it  from  every  part  of 
the  country  are  of  the  most  favorable  character.  The  Fill- 
more, Triomphe  He  Gaud,  Burr's  New  Pine, 
liitleyVs  Goliah  and  Reed's  Late  Pine,  are  among 
our  most  desirable  kinds. 

We  can  furnish  the  best  varieties  of 

RASPBERRIES, 

including  Hornet,  Pilate,  Philadelphia,  Clarke, 
Naomi,  Dnhrlng,  Kirtland,  Im.  Black  Cap, 
&C,  &c  The  Ivittatimiy  Blackberry  has  likely 
given  more  general  satisfaction  the  past  season,  than  any 
other.  We  offer  plants  ot  this  variety  this  tall  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  Also  of  Wilson's  Early  and  Rocheile, 
&c.  The  American  Seedling  Gooseberry  is  relia- 
ble every  where,  and  can  be  planted  with  the  assurance  of  a 
crop  of  good  fruit  every  year.  One  and  two  years'  old 
plants  for  sale. 

We  have  taken  great  pains  to  secure  the  largest  and  best 
collection  of 

CURRANTS 

In  the  country,  and  now  otter  very  superior  plants  of 
Cherry,  Versaillaise,  Fertile  d*  Angers, 
White  Grape,  Victoria,  La  Hative,  Black  Na- 
ples, &c.  This  is  one  ot  the  most  difficult  fruits  to  obtain 
true  to  mime.    Our  stock  may  be  relied  on  as  genuine. 

Our  Small  Fruit  Catalogue  of  G4  pages,  and 
Fall  Price  List,  contain  much  valuable  information, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cts. 

We  have  been  very  successful  sending  Vines  and  Plants 
BY  MAIL, 
and  invite  attention  to  liberal  otters  in  Catalogue. 
J.    KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Riverside   Nurseries, 

LEWISBURG,  PA. 

25,000  S  year  old  Apple,  $120  per  1,000:    lM.ono  2  ye 

A  ]'i>i'-,    consisting    of    \'uf    I.-mIiu.    \.uh.   i  -,    silcli    as 
(in-'-inng,  As!  radian,  lln  w  -•.   [';■■>    ■.  ,Ve  .  :i  to  5  feet 

(100   pi  '     l.till.l;    UIII.IIUU  1     Vi-:ii'...ld     Al'l'l'-.     ]■■  c!    'i-   \;ll'|. 

t"   ■■   l-MM    high,  gi.M)   per    1. i;    Aj.pl.-  »  mn-,   £_>  i>0   per 

'.'.'IK)    V.-:,r]ing    (V:tvT:..-,    .    ■    .  '.    1,  _-li.  no    Mi 


Peach  Trees  and  Small   Fruit  Plants  a  Specialty. 

Over  310  Acres  of  the  above  in  fruiting.  "We  are  prepared 
to  meet  any  requirements  of  the  Trade.  Dealers  supplied 
on  special  terms.    Catalogues  mailed  on  special  terms. 

N.  BARNARD,  Still  Pond  1\  O.,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

I.UM'S  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY.— A 
•*-*  good  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety  at  great 
rt'tiucti.iii  from  former  prices.  Small  fruits  a  specialty. 
Prices  low.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Address 

H.  D.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Bfloomin^tiou    Nursery. 

17th  Year;  400  Acres;   10  Greeii-liouses. 

For  the  Fall  Trade  we  offer  much  the  largest  and  fullest 
assortment  ever  offered  West. 

Apple,  Pea?:   Chen-'/.— Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Peach  and  Plum—  Immense  stock. 

Grape  Vines.— Over  30  acres,  1  tu  o  years,  of  nearly  all  the 
old  and  new  kinds. 

Small  Fruits.— Choice  new,  as  Kittatinnv  and  Wilson's 
Earh  blackberries.  Clarke,  Thornle.-s,  Ellisdah- i;ilSp ben  it-s, 
Juennda  Stra wberrv,  ir. 

Ern-'ji-'f/i  and  Fan  st  Trees  of  all  sizes—  Omqe  Oranqe 
Hiihje  Plants.-  Apple  mul  other  Fruit  Tr>  e  stw?:s.  Year- 
linn  ifrafls  or  buds  of  Apple,  p.ar.  Plum,  r/i,  rr>/,  ,.[■■»  , 
exaetly  right  lor  neat  and  cheap  transportation  to  distant 
markets,  if  need  lie,  bv  Express. 

Hoses,  largest  and  fullest  assortment  we  know  of— nearly 
all  on  own  roots. 

Shrubs,  I'reeprrs,  Hard  a  Bulbs,  for  Fall  planting.  Send 
:.:  stamps  for  3  CaUiluirues  AVholcsale.  I  >e>nipt  i  ve,  and  flan! 
Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHCENTX, 

Blooniington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  111. 

Send  to  headquarters  for  srronsr,  genuine  plants.     The 

Clarke  stands  among  Kasj-l.eiTies  of  all  oilier*  ns  the  Bart  let  I. 
Pear  does  among  pears.  Eminent  I'omologists  and  Ama- 
teurs acknowledge  it  bv  acclamation  to  combine  more  ex- 
cellencies than  anv  other  I,';ispb.>rrv.  It  has  paid  *1  ,<iou  r,,.,- 
acre  for  Iruil  the  past  season.  The  Clarke  originated  in  this 
County  and  is  a  specialtv  with  me.  Mv  plants  are  propa- 
gated from  a  plant  obtained  from  the  original  stock  eight 
years  since,  and  are  warranted  genuine,  Having  disposed 
of  the  largest  stock  in  existence  the  past  season  t<.  Nursery- 
men and  Dealers,  and  in  every  instance  (o  their  satisfaction, 
purchaser-,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  {•>  correspond  with 
me,  as  I  have  the  largest  stock,  which  will  be  sold  low. 

&RAPE  VINES. 

A  fine  stock  of  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific  grape  vines, 
two  years  old  root,  pruned  and  transplanted,  of  extra  large 
size,  and  will  come  into  immediate  bearing.  To  close  them 
nut  I  shall  put  them  at  the  price  ot  one  year  olds.  Also  a 
large  slock  of  lingers'  Nos.  -1  and  If.,  and  other  varieties. 
LYMAN    EASSETT.  North  Haven,  Conn. 

CAMELLIAS. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  n  Btook  equal  to  any  ever 
grown  in  the  country.  The  attention  of  Plant-growers  in 
invited  to  ours,  which  are  very  healthy  and  beautiful  They 
can  be  furnished  from  $:;r>  per  100  upward*,  according  to  size 
and  quality.    For  List  and  Prices  address  at 

Flushing,  N.  ¥. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL   &  BRO'S., 

GENEVA,  N.  Y., 

Offer  to  All  Purchasers  of  Nursery  Stock 

their  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all   the   Leading 

Items  of  the  Trade. 

We  invite 

JViirseryiiien.UesiIers,  ami  Planters, 

to  call  and  examine  our  stock,  or  write  for  particular*.  Willi 
stamps  for  Catalogues  as  follows:  No.  1,  Descriptive  Cats 
logue  of  Fruits.  No.  2,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornament- 
als. No.  3.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  New  Plants,  &c.  No. 
4,  Wholesale  Trade  List. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  URO'S.,  Geneva.  X.  Y. 

APPLE  STOCKS.— 2,000,000  No.  1  Apple  Stocks, 
the  best  one  year-olds  ever  ottered  Iodic  lradc.    Will 
he  sold  cheaper  thitii  the  clicap'-st.    Send  tor  price  circular. 
C.  F.  LOVELACE,  Iowa  City,  towa. 

The  Great  Wilson   Early  Blackberry. 

Bearsmore,  is  lamer  and  sweeter  than  anv  oilier.  I  hue 
Km  acres  planted  with  it  ;  the  plants  hir  which,  together  with 
a  large,  tine  stock  for  sale,  wen-  all  propagated  direct  iimi 
tlie  mother  plant,  which  1  have.  Small  lot's  sent  by  mail  at 
annexed  prtces: 

dot.  100         1,000 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry 53.50       $15.00        51.'.'. 

Kittatinny  "  1.00  6.00  50 

Tleirnless  Black  Cap  Kaspberry 1.50  6.00  50 

i little       50  1.50  13 

Clarke  "  2.50  15.00  185 

Philadelphia  "         2.00        r.'.oo         ino 

Bristol  "  1.00  4.00  30 

1'rosser.  New  "  1K.00        100.00 

Asparagus  Knots 1.00  4 

All  varieties  warranted  true  to  name.  There  is  much  lost 
by  planting  spurious  sorts.  For  Strawberries,  Currants, 
Grapes,  &c.,  send  for  prices. 

JOHN   S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Small  Fruits,  (including  the  new  varieties).  Rhubarb, 
Asparagus,  Hedge  Plants,  &c.,in  large  quantity,  and  of 
superior  quality.  Descriptive  Priced  «  Iatalogttes  mailed 
to  applicants.  EDWD  J.  EVANS  &  CO  , 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  York.  I'tnn. 

WAIT   and  get  our  prices  before   buying   any 
Grape  Vines,    Strawberries,    Raspberries.    HI-. <'!.'"  i 
ries.  Rout  Cuttings,  Oee,,  &e.     An  inim>msi'  stock,  ;ill  of  wliieli 
tr,    shall   sell,     (ireat    iinl  tiecments  <  'tiered.     Catalogues  Iree. 
C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FRITTS,  Elwood,  N.  J. 

Grant  vs.  Seymour. 

Wanted  every  man  who  expects  to  vote  for  Grant  to  Bend 
loi-  ('HAS.  COLLINS'  Small  Fruit  Catalogue,  advertised 
on  page  345. 

Catalogues  Sent  Free. 

We  have  a  large  .importation  of  the  choicest  varieties  of 

Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  Knots,  and  are  now  ready  to  till  all 
orders.  Bull's  delivered  tree  of  chartrcs.  Address  for 
catalogue,  M.  O'KFEFK.  SON  &  to., 

Rochester,  N.  5". 
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R  STRAWBERRY. 


THE    AMERICAN     AGRICULTURIST    ^iAYS  : 
"  Tliis  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment,  and  the  one  among  tbousauds  of  seedlings  conpideri  d  i>\  ii-'  -h  i -111:1  for  as  com- 
bining the  imisl  desiratde  umdities.— a  cia^s  he!  ween  I, a  t'oustaidc   and    Movey's  Seedling.     We    Inme   H ol.  Wilder  will 

accede  in  tin-  wishes  of  Ins  poiuoloeieal  Inends,  and  allow  this  excellent  mid  handsome  li  nit ,  which  cost  liim  so  much  labor 
to  produce,  to  bear  his  distinguished  name. 

THE  PRESIDENT  WILDER,  PRINCE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 
THE    BEST    STRAWBERRY    EVER    PRODUCED    IN    AMERICA. 

Those  wbo  know  Col.  Wilder  know  tli:il  lie  would  never  allow  his  name  to  ho  associated  witli   anvtliini;  hut  THE  BEST. 
So  fully  have  we  been  Impressed .wiih  its  value,  that  we  have  bought  ol  Col.  Wilder,  AT  AN  ENUUMOUS  PliK'E,  Hie  entire 


Stock  ol  Phlllls,  all  he  ha 


ill  have,  and 


OFFER,     ^s    JL    GUFT 

To  Every  Subscriber  for  the  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  HORTICULTURE, 

whose  name  appears  on  our  books  for  1869,  whether  new  or  old, 

TWO  HEALTHY  PLANTS  OP   THE    PRESIDENT  WILDER   STR  IW'BERRY. 

And  it  will  bo  sent  out  in  no  other  w:iv.  Tttix  offer,  of  curse,  <loes  not  hi r !>(<!>■  (host-:  irho  A.,,  .  /■,,-,  ir, ./  •■;!<•'<■  premiums 
<htl>  lit'ihi.-lmtf-..  Wo  dial]  deliver  the  plains  in  the  order  subscriptions  are  receive  i  ;  those  com  in-  first  will  receive  t 
olantB  first.    Subscriptions  for  I860  may  Di  Benl  in  now.    Price,  $3.nn  per  annum. 

READ  WHAT   IS   SAID  OP  THE    PRESIDENT   WILDER   STRAWBERRY. 

(llcport  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soeiotv.l 
•  Wo  may  say  we  have  seen  it.  for  throe  snooe-sive  years  in  various  1 00a  Hi  ios  under  Ol.  Wilder,  and  cannoi  doubt  that    ii 


is  hardy,  vigorous,  highly  produ 


purposes  ;  and  ,-hnilld  it  .- 


of  largest  size,  superior  in  qua 


1  the  character  u  ith  Other  CUll  1 
nv  coin  la! m I  Ions  which  Mr.  Wilder  lias  ■ 

authorized,  and  do  hereof,  name  ins  str 
t*— Gentleman:  Some  four  years  ago. 


1  ill  ai'p''-1  I'  oiee.  linn  onoti-li  tor  1 1 1 : 1 1  ■  I  - '  -  r 
obtained,  it  u  ill  prove  to  1"' 
1  will  worthily  I) 


the  most  valuable  ot  th 
\\  11  n  bis  pei  nn-sioLi, 
Messrs.  j,  E.  Tttpos  &Co.— Gentleman:  Some  four  years  ago.  my  attention  *    ic    Led  to  f 

raised  liv  Hon,  M.  P.  Wi 

lit  the  nur-erv  of  the  .  .n_  ma:  ■  ■       ■-,  i    1     .   .  ;  ■  ■•   levitate  losiv  r.liar.  tlie  Ml,  19,0  o\  "  i  n        ■    i : .  '.  I    \  .  i     i  - i   : 

to  be  the  moal  valoablfl  strawberry  In  <    latence.    It  seeuta  to  possess  all  the  good  qual    l<  -  <■■  -  ■■  ■        m  u>  -  d  -'\>       •  mm. 

We  are  very  glad  you  hai  e  mi arrangements  to  di  aemlnnte  11  in  i ictfon  n  Lui  your  raluaid-'  doum.'i.  and  i.,      ve  the 

nubile    will  appreciate  the  effOtl   jrou  are  m  iking  to  ftirnlsll  them  «nli  a  \   .In  aide    -trawhei  rv   and    a  valuable  lent   <    ..nu.il 

magazine.  '     lours  truly  JAMES  T.  C.  HYDK,  i'i-.-ident  Ma-    n  i  society. 

Mksscs.  J.  H.TXXTOK  A  Co.— Dear  Sirs:  My  experience  In  purchasing  and  treating  new  varieties  of  strawberries,  like 

that  of  nin-l  other  amateurs,  has  been  one  of  disappoint  m  en  t  ;    and    1  h  five  become    V<  ■ 

mai-.-d  -i.-eJliiiL's,    Still,  rep.'aicii    lisappolntl itE  Mid  [allures  do  not  prevent  me 

mv  notice,  ami  I  have  taken  thy  i rouble  to  make  a  thorough  Invest ical Ion  of  of  Mr.  Wilder'-,  new  -:r  i'.\h.  1 1  v,  an. I  I  am  fully 
i  that  It  is  all  that  19  Claimed  for  it.  and  that  it  is  an  mum  n>e  arqiii-il  nm.  VourS  truly,     J.  M.  MERRICK,  JR. 

MsasBS.  J.  E,  TiyroN  ft  Co      G   ■■'  '■  >"<  ■'  :   I  conjrrainlate  you  upon  the  acquisition  of  the   Prlnc    of  Strawberries,  rightly 


named  after  one  oi  our  veteran  I "onio blasts.  Pn^hlenl  \\  ii.ir 
Its  growth  fia.m  year  to  vear  with  much  care  ;  from  the   lh-i   I 

be  without  exception  the  best  Btruwberry  in  cultivation— pos^e 


PANILX  T.  COR'I  IS,  Fl 


the  produe 
rfwv.allt 


n-nl 


gton-st.,  Boston. 


waiched 
-rod  it  to 
fruit. 


J.  E.  TILTOPN     &    CO., 
Publishers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Boston,  Mass. 


T 


Extraordinary  Premiums    to   Persons 
getting  up  CLUBS. 

Almost  any  one  will  find  some  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
willing  to  join  in  a  club,  and  by  a  little  exertion  can  Becure 
for  himself  these  valuable  premiums  without  cost.  For  $5  i 
will  send  5  Iona,  5  Concord,  5  Hartford,  5  Ives'  Seedling,  and 
one  of  each  Extra  to  (.Jotter  up,  be-ides  1  Salem  or  ]  lb. 
Early  Rose  Potato  as  Extra  Premium— For  $10  I  will  send  10 
Iona,  10  Concord,  10  Hartford,  10  Ivea1  Seedling,  and  8  of 
each  kind  Extra,  and  2  Salem  and  G  Eittatinny  I'daei,  hen  Le  i 
to  Getter  up.  All  the  above  first-class  pi  mis  from  my 
well-known  slock  sent  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  Price. 
See  my  other  advertisements,  Send  for  Price  last-.  Address, 

G.  E.  MEISSNER,  Richmond  P.  0.,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

HE      EUMELAN     is    very    vigorous,     har.lv, 

d  productive,  and  ripens  earlier  than  Hart  ion  i    ]'n, 
line,     the  bonnes   adhere    firmly  to  (he  bimch.    and    <\<<    not 

drop  from  lite  vines  or  shrivel  when  sulfereil    . .,  h  , .- 

ti ifter  beinii;  fully  ripe.     The  flavor  is  styh-lh/  purr  and 

,-•  /' '  ■<■  ■'.  rich,  sugary,  spirited,  and  vi turns,  rife  uiii^  perfectly 
all  tiiroir_'h,  am f  as  soon  at  the  center  a-  <  -'■:  ■ 

In  short,  the  Kmuelan  possesses  all  nf  the  hi-di    European 

qualities  of  excellence  that  are  now  indispensable  to  a  val- 
uable American  Grape,  without  any  m  the  native  defects. 

The  Iona  for  table  and  for  White  Wine  has  no  superior  in 

aiiv  couutrv,  and  the  Eumelan  irivs  ever\  i  m!  i«--ii  "f  -u  of 
holding  the  same  place  for  lied,  which,  from  iis  cob.r.  will 
Sive  it  -rent  additional  value.  Like  the  Delaware,  which  is 
-■■  ii.'  ■  r ved I v  popular,  the  Eiiiueian  had  triumphed  over  all 
the  dillicullies  of  neulitrent  treatment,  during  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  different  localities  before  it  became 
known  to  ihe  pnidio,  and  shows  the  most  :;i:  i-j    ■    -       n  .-,.i  .| 


.d  iiuncii,  and  prices'  with  (.  luh-piopo- 1!  j.  -t,-:  -.  ml  t  v,  o-celiL 
damp.  I  .  v.     GRANT, 

Iona,  near  Peokskill,  Yv\*stehe>ter  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BULBS  FOR  FALL   PLANTING. 
HENRY  FERRE, 

{Old  stand  of  1).  K.  Bltoa,) 

231  Main-Si.,  .Springfield,  Mass. 

Our  Autumn  Cttalnfjue,  containing  a  complete  list  of 
Byoctntfts,  Tulips,  Lilies,  A&rcw-wv.  <■,■<»■,>■■■,  dr..  is  now 
■eadv.  and  will  be  forwarded  toall  applicants,    Address 

HENRY   EERKE.-.^l  .Mam-sl..  Spriniitiebl,   \i  ,- 


COLFAX  STRAWBERRY. 

Send  for  our  "List  of  New  Sorts,"    for  d< 
beautiful  cut  of  this  bony,  and  remember  we  wul    give  0 
Hundred  Dntfur.s  to  any  person  who  has  a  sort  that  \\  i 
prove  to  be  more  productive, 

PUKDV  ct  JOHNSTON'.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
PITIIHY  &  HANCE.  South  Pe-iul.  1;  .1. 
See  our  advertisement  in  Sept.  No. 

GRAPE     VINES. 

The  subscribers  are   no 

vines  ol   l  and  ?  years' ^ro 

1 i'T'il  e    1  ;iles.       Address 

Send  for  Price  List.  free. 

Letter  fro 

that  I  have 
entirely  rig 


h  of  all  the  leading  varieties  at 

l'ETEIl  ItE  PEW  ,V  s"\. 

Nyack,  X.  Y. 
Pktm;  B.  Mead:— I  wish  to  <av  ol  ■ 
mm-  seen  Itctter.  and  seldom  :.s  tmod.     You  are 
in  propagating  a  small  number  o!  di 
of  | ■  i 


1  fairly  COU1 


Pbtzb  B.  Mbad. 


PEAR'S  E11FEEI0R  STKAUBERKV. 


IT    DON'T 
SCRATCH    YOU, 


Clothe 

Da vi soii-s    Tliornless 
Black  Cnp  Raspberry 

is  the  best,  as  it  is  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, early,  and  swei-1.  ami 
it  is  a  pleasure  In  cultivate  it. 

Forori-jin 

li-stii ill-,  tVc,  sen.!   stamp 

for  Circular, 

JOSEPH  STNTON, 
Angola,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Early     ^R-o^se•     Potatoes. 

1  11>..  *1  :  1  log.  s.'.-T.;  1  pic.,  $">:   1  bushel,  H5;  I  I 

I  BTeW  this    pulal I  ■■'  In        I"  nrc-llliil i 

ila\s;   IV"  1 1 lull,  .-iii-I"  '   .'■  I  ■  1  -  ■  ■  ■ , 

...  i  lbs,,  tl :  1  barrel, $6;  l  and  I  lb     pi  - 


^  Of  either  kinil  Bent   hy 
\VM. 


Il  ,.l 


cMii'l-  x  r r : i : .  i.v.  t;- - :. . i ■ 


PERSONS  wislihufuiiv  Wilson's  Early  or  Kitta- 
tiniiv  Blackberries;  I'hilart-lplna.  Clarke,  ..i    I ii 

Baspberrv.  ...    am     -I  th.'   l-a-liiiu    varieti.      ..I  '-' 

plants,  will  |.i..  is.- s.ii.i  lor  en  ti.-H- |.ri 1  Circular,  which 

will  be  mailed  fret  to  all.    Pr a  tnucb  reduced. 

Address  HENBY  CLAFTON,  Mount  Pleasant,  Del. 

XMin-c  wishine:   to   purchase   Strawberry,    Rasp- 
berry or   Blackberry  Plants,  C'urran 
\'ni..s.  or  Early  Rose  Powfto«*.ai   loweel    i  lor  (rood, 

ireuuiiie  st..ek,  please  send  for  Price  List. 

THOS.  i  .  ANDKEWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Apple  and   Pear  Stocks,  Osage   Orange  Plants, 

^"tt    for  fall  IMS.  all  "f  extra  oiralilv.  at  wlmKrle   and  retail, 
l'nee  iea-"iialile.  .1  USUI' A  MALL.  Tipton,  Cedar  CO., Iowa 

SMALL  FRUITS— Strawberries,  $2  1,000;  Pliila- 
(lelnh:  a  K.-m'''.  .  >'"':  li..olittle.  .si.1;  Dorchester  Black, 
$15;  Asparagus,  ?3.  bAMCEL  T.  DU1 FELL,  Taidville,  N.J. 
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THE      "  EARLY    ROSE n     POTATO. 

OKIGINAL    STOCK. 


(THE  ABOVE  CUT  IS  A  FAIR  REPRESENTATION  OF  THIS  SUPERIOR  VARIETY.) 
This  Celebrated  Potato  lias  proved  in  every  respect,  a  decided  success,  and  although  "but  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  its 
Introduction,  it  already  rantoa  as 

THE     VERY    BEST    EARLY    POTATO    KNOWN    TO    CULTIVATORS, 

The  good  qualities  which  recommend  it  to  the  Public,  are: 
1st.— It  is  from  10  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  potato. 
2d.— It  is  of  larger  average  size  than  any  other  Early  Potato. 
Zd.—It  is  in  tabic  quality  and  delicacy  of.flaror,  without  an  equal. 

ith.—It  is  in  productiveness  the  most  astonishing  variety  ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  reports  of  the  yield  from 
single  pounds,  the  present  season,  are  marvelous. 

"We  give  below  a  few  reports  (from  parties  who  purchased  Beed  of  us  the  past  spring,)  which  show  in  what  estimation 
this  popular  variety  is  held. 

From   GEO.  K.  EDWARDS,   Southampton,  Mass. 
*'  From  the  1  pound  of  '  Early  Rose'  obtained  of  you  last  spring,  I  dug  95  Pounds  of  as  large  and  handsome  Potatoes 
as  I  ever  saw." 

From  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorcstou  ».  X.  J. 
"I  had  '  Earlv  Rose'  weighimr  half  a  pound  in  seven  weeks  from  planting.    One  of  my  friends  planted  5  pounds  and  dug 
Eight  Bushels.'    (At  the  rate  of  9ti  lbs.  from  one.) 

From  X.  RIC/IART,  Espy,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 
"  I  bought  of  you  last  spring  One  Pound  of  *  Karlv  Rose,1  which  I  planted  May  6th,  and  dug  August  6th.     After  drying 
four  days.  1  weighed  them,  and  had  101  Pound*  uf  the  finest  potatoes  I  ever  raised,  several  of  them  weighing  over  one 
pound  each." 

From  WBf.  X.  WARNER,  Watervliet  Centre,  X.  T. 

"I  have  just  dm:  inv  '  Karlv  Rose,'  raised  from  one  pound  obtained  from    von  last  spring,  and  have    107  lbs.    We  have 

had  a  very  unfavorable  season,  it  having  been  unusually  dry.    I  am  confident  I  can  raise  200  lbs.  from  one  of  seed." 

From    SA3TL    8.  HERSE,   York,   Pa. 

"Last  spring  I  purchased  from  yon  5  pounds  of  '  Earlv  Rose  '   Potatoes,  and  have  just.  dug  the  crop  raised  from  them.    I 

have  Nine  Hush  eh  and  one.  /xr/','  many  vi  I  lie  tubers  weighing  over  a  pound.     Can  vou  beat  this?"     (This  is  at  the  rate  of 

111  Pounds  from  1  of  seed.) 

From  J.  W.  BRIGGS.   Postmaster  at  West   Macedon,  N.  T. 

"  The  '  Early  Rose  *  Potatoes  I  bought  of  vou  last  spring,  prove  to  t.e  earlier  than  any  other  variety  I  have  in  cultivation, 

aud  the  yield  from  it  is  wonderful.    The  ir4  pounds  averaged  107  Pounds  from  each  pound  of  seed." 

From  "The  Eluria  {Ohio)  Democrat,"  August  19th,  1868. 

"RARE  POTATOES.— Mr.  H.  D.  Mills,  of  Ridgevill(\  raised  this  season  300  Pounds  of  potatoes  of  the  new    'Early 

Rose'  variety  from  one  pound  of  seed.    They  were  very  large  and  solid." 

Wc  might  fill  a  good  sized  volume  with  similar  testimonials,  but  deem  the  above  sufficient  to  convince  the  Public  as  to  its 
vast  superiority  over  all  other  varieties. 

The  "Early  Rose"  s]>okeu  of  in  tiiese  reports  were  cut  into  single  eyes,  and  In  most  Cases  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart, 
and  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  row.  By  this  mode,  a  barrel  will  plant  nearly  an  acre.  We  would  urge  upon  parties  living 
at  the  South  or  West,  the  importance  of  buying  their  seed  this  Fall,  as  in  most  localities  they  will  wish  to  plant  before  "we 
can  ship  without  danger  of  freezing. 

The  following  prices  have  been  fixed  up*on  for  this  Fall,  and  arc  so  low  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
1  Pound,    postage  prepaid S1.00 


3  Pounds, 
1  Peck, 
l-*i  Bushel, 


i.O'J 


(IS  pounds.) 5.00 

(30  pounds.) 8.00 

1  "  (GO  pounds.) 1 > .00 

1  Bbl.,  2^  bush.,     (105  pounds.) 10.00 

C3T"  The  cash  invariably  to  be  sent  with  the  order. 
B^~  Post-Otlice   Orders,  Currency,  or  New  York   Drafts   may  be  sent. 

CS'"  Orders  booked  in  rotation  as  received,  an  I  potatoes  will  be  shipped  as  soon  after  Sept.   1st 
permit.  [p?~  No    charge   for   packing   or    delivering    at    Express  Office. 

l&-  A  full  Descriptive  ami  Illustrated  Circular  sent  to  all  applicants. 


the  weather  will 


Address 


BEST,  13  Broad-street,  Utiea,  IV.  Y. 


New  and  Valuable  Strawberries. 


,  1  doz.  each,  $7. 


lp|.,,   01   plftUtB   ot  this  Woml.Ti'lll 

"j  l,0i)0. 

.  SI  doz..  SS100. 

:<*,  nrw.  productive,  Sldoz..  SG  10'. 

SI  doz..  S3  100. 

50c.  doz..  S3  100. 

year,  50c.  doz.,  $3  100. 

xe,  sweet,  $1  doz.,  S3  100—  The  10 

>rted  i 


,'trv  sweet.  SI  each,  $0  doz. 

nim-nse.  size,  fun-;  plants  75c.  each.  SO  doz. 
x.  very  larire  and  liar  ;  5'V.  each,  S3  doz. 
ttbdy,  a    remarkable  bury  ;   5"e.  each,  $:>  doz. 

3,  one  plant  each,  $2. 

CAUPENTEi:,  130  Kcade-strcet,  Sew  York. 


1  11  wishing  to  buy  or  seU  Nursery  Stock  should 
m.addrcss  O.  F.  BnoWNIXc'S  Nursery  Exchange, 

251  Broadway.  P.  O.  Box  3,866,  New  Tor?. 
Refers  to  some  of  the  best  houses  iu  the  city. 


JAPAN    LILIES     and 
Hybrid    Gladiolus 

FOR     THE    MILLION. 

TRICES    GREATLY    REDUCED;     also 

LILIUM  AUBATUM. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  much  below  cost  of  im- 
portation.   Trices  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBUEN  &  Co., 

13  John  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  Mcaise,  the  Mammoth  Strawberry. 

Good  plants.  $1  per  doz. :  S3  per  50  ;  $3  per  100  ;    same  in  1- 
ir.ch  pots,  carefully  boxed,  by  express.  Sa  per  doz.    A  dozen 
other  kinds  Strawberry  Plants  at  low  rates. 
Ivirtlaml  Raspberry  $3  p.  100.  American  Black- 
cap, $2.50  per  100;  $15  per  1000. 

Early  Goodrich  Potatoes.  $1  per  barrel. 

Send  for  Price  List.  P.  M.  WELLES,  Towanda,  Pa. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS  ! 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 
J.  M.  THQRBURN  &  CO.'S 

^YTTTTJMIV    CATALOGUE 

of  the  above, 
Containing 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,   CROCUS,    JAPAN   and 
other  LILIES,  &c,  &c. 

THORBUM'S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

Bulbs    for  Earlv  Flowering. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS. 

Wo.  1.— ASSORTMENTS  OF 


1  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

3  Early    Tulips 

13  Fine  Mixed  Crocus.... 
1  Persian  Iris 


HJo.  3.— ASSORTMENTS    OF 


o  l'i 
15  13c 

I  '.'5  Fine  Mixed  Cr. 

!    3  Polyanthus  Narcissus.. 

0  Double    Narcissus 

3  I'.ulle limn  Ycrnnni. 

3  Persian  Iris 

'.'5  Double  Snowdrops 


I\o.  3.— ASSORTMENTS  OF 

18  Fine  Named    Double   and   Single    Hya- 
cinths, for  pots,  glasses  or  oj/rnfiurif':r. 

50  Fine  Mixed  Crocus 

J5  P.eautiful  Named  Parle  Tulips 

l'i  Fine  Named   Double  Tulips 

1  Polyanthus  Narcissus 

1 1  Double  Narcissus 


::  p, 


Iris. 


general  assortment  of  Bulbs,  see  < 
I  free  to  applicants. 


Hull)  Catalogue, 


J.  M.  TH0KBUK2T  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

The  Michigan  Seedling  Strawberry. 

The  result  or  fifteen  years'  experimenting!    For  tlesoilp- 

1  i<>n.  see  s>'i>t.  N.>.  American  Atineulturi-t.  la-t  venr.  (No.  1, 
H.)  This  new  strawberry  more  that!  Mi-tarn-  it-  first  prom- 
ise, as  the  best  standard  varietv  ;■>  -  .  i  the  Wilson— a 
week  to  ten  days  later,  ke^i  -  l"  ;<■•■.  even  size,  and 
liner  fruit.  Avcf:i ire  product,  I  i|ti  .,■•-  i  ■  - ..  I  ,-.  First  nick- 
ins:  June  21th.    Hills  held  until  .Tul     i"i,  ■,  ■■  ;.!.■■!  :;  qunris  to 

2  hills,  sound  berrks !  Twice  as  piodnctivu  as  Agricultur- 
ist, or  .Turunda,  with  same  culture  ! 

"Very  Rood,  very  vigorous,  and  very  productive.    Its  cob 

or  and  productiveness  will  make  it  a  troud  market  sort."— 
Charles  Downing. 

Sent  in  puts  bv  K\prc«.    Per  dozen.  ?; 

Address    B.  HATHAWAY,  Little  Pra 

BEARING  VINES. 

I  offer  about  1000  Extra  Fine  Bearing,  Vines  of  the  leading 

Varieties.  They  have  been  standing  iu  vineyards  several 
years  and  are  well  irrown.  Must  lie  sold  to  clear  the  ground. 
See  mv  olhei-  n'lvi'rtisciucnts.     Address 

G.'i:.  MEISsxer,  Richmond  P. O.  Stnten  Island,  N.  Y. 

ARLYROSE  POTATOES,  Warranted  genuine, 

send  by  mail  pre-paid  lor  7.">  cents  per  pound. 
"  "   noud,  Matei    '  ' 


G.  E.  MEISSNEH,  Richn 


i  Island,  N.  V. 


fOUN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 
NTJRSERYMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  SEEDSMEN, 
112  SMIT&FIELD  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 

Offer  fur  -a>  n.e  largest  stock  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENT 
AL  TUFFS  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  embracing 
md  Standard, 


-  01     5tai     ■    '  Pear 

1  to  3  vrra 

s  ol.l. 

1  to  ■>  yen 

S   Olil. 

10, 1  Standard  Cherry, 

1  to  2  yea 

s  nil. 

3,ooo  Dwarf  Cherry, 

1  to  2  yea 

s  olrl. 

ID. )  Peach, 

1  to  2  yea 

1,500  Plum, 

1  to  2  yeai 

3  old. 

CURRANTS.    OOOSKP.ERRIES,    STRAWBER- 
RIES. OREFN-IIOUSE    PLANTS,  &C. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Dutch  Flowering1  Bulbs. 

I  will  seud  by  mail  $2,  $5,  $10  and  $.25  collections  of  Bulbs; 
a  good  selection  of  Fine  Assorted    Varieties  free  on  receipt 
of  Price.    Send  for  lists.    See  my  other  advertisements. 
G.  E.  MEISSNER,  Richmond  P.O.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

HARISON  POTATOES. 
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Education  of  Animals. 

What  "Wonderful  Peats  tiiet  have  Per- 
formed—Simple Tricks  Easily  Taught — 
How  to  Learn  Tins  Secrets  of  Train- 
ing, and  How  to  Make  a  Good  Invest- 
ment. 

Nearly  all  animals  are  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  education;  some  more,  some  less. 
Our  domestic  animals  learn  to  understand  and 
obey  certain  commands ;  they  also  learn  to  do 
many  things  in  a  state  of  domestication  which 
naturally  they  would  not  do.  Under  proper  in- 
struction they  are  often  taught  to  do  quite  sur- 
prising feats,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  is  made 
by  the  exhibition  of  performing  animals.  The 
"  trick  "  animals  are  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  circus  exhibitions,  and  the  owner  of  a 
single  animal,  well  taught,  will  often  acquire  a 


fortune  from  the  hire  of  bis    animal's  service?. 

Horses  arc  the  most  common  among  educated 
nuimals,  and  they  readily  learn  a  great  many 
amusing  feats.  "Waltzing,  feigning  death,  going 
lame  with  any  foot  desired,  kissing,  answering 
questions,  finding  hidden  articles,  "shaking- 
hands,"  firing  pistols,  grinding  orgaus,  and 
other  tricks,  can  be  taught  horses  or  ponies  of 
ordinary  intelligence. 

Dogs  are  probably  the  greatest  favorites  with 
amateur  trainers ;  they  are  less  costly  than 
horses,  and  can  be  taught  perhaps  even  a  larger 
number  of  feats.  How  proud  the  boy  feels, 
whose  dog  will  give  his  paw,  beg,  stand  on  his 
head,  leap  through  hoops,  carry  baskets,  bring 
articles  he  is  told  to  go  for,  or  do  any  of  those 
things,  which,  with  patience  be  may  be  taught! 
How  popular  such  a  dog  is  among  that  boy's 
school  fellows,  and  what  a  hero  his  owner  be- 


would  bring  otherwise.  But  dogs  have  been 
taught  much  more  wonderful  performances  ; 
such  as  selecting  the  letters  (on  bits  of  card)  of 
words  given,  to  select  a  handkerchief  of  any  col- 
or commanded  from  many  of  all  colors,  to  place 
that  handkerchief  under  any  designated  article 
of  furniture;  to  give  it  to  any  designated  per- 
son, or  to  a  person  dressed  in  any  designated 
color ;  to  select  any  article  called  for  from  many 
articles  scattered  promiscuously  around;  to 
bring  any  desired  article  from  any  designated 
place  however  distant ;  besides  feats  of  muscu- 
lar dexterity,  like  standing  on  a  ball  and  rolling 
it  up  an  inclined  plane,  &c. 

Hogs  are  not  generally  considered  very  intel- 
lectual, but  they  have  been  taught  to  answer 
questions — by  selecting  the  appropriate  words 


comes !    And  a  dog  taught  a  few  simple  tricks 
will  often  sell  for  two  or  three  times  what  he 


printed  on  cards  ;  tell  the  day  of  week  or  month ; 
tell  the  age  of  any  lady  present ;  and  do  other 
amusing  things. 

The  sure-footedness  of  the  mule  enables  him 
to  do  some  feats  which  a  horse  would  find  rath- 
er difficult;  walking  on  the  tops  of  porter  bot- 
tles is  one  of  these.  Bears,  though  so  clumsy, 
arc  taught  a  variety  of  tricks;  dancing,  standing 
on  their  heads,  playing  the  tambourine,  and 
climbing  posts,  are  the  commonest.  The  read- 
er will  perhaps  recall  "Old  Adam's"  bears,  who 
did  much  more;  his  collection  including  "dan- 
cing bears,  crying  bears,  laughing  bears,  and 
singing  bears ;"  though  he  probably  had  a  vivid 
imagination. 

The  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  elephant  ena- 
bles him  to  comprehend  what  the  trainer  de- 
sires, with  almost  startling  readiness,  and  he 
will  with  great  docility  go  through  a  variety  of 
performances,  which  doubtless  seem  very  absurd 
to  him.  Even  tigers  are  made  to  jump  through 
hoops  and  otherwise  display  their  agility.    But 


it  would  be  tiresome  to  describe  all  the  tricks 
taught  monkeys,  goats,  cats,  (who  learn  better 
than  most  persons  would  imagine,  and  perform 
some  curious  feats),  and  other  animals.  Even 
rats  and  mice  may  be  trained. 

Pleas  have  been  also  taught !  A  regular  t  roupe 
has  been  exhibited,  part  of  which  were  dressed 
up  and  taught  to  mimic  human  actors,  while 
others  personated  horses  and  drew  a  little  coach, 
with  fleas  for  driver,  footmen,  and  exalted  per- 
sonages inside,  out  riding  for  their  health. 

It  is  said  that  "  whatever  man  has  done,  man 
can  do ;"  so  probably  any  intelligent  animal  can 
be  taught  any  trick,  however  wonderful  it  may 
appear,  if  properly  trained.  There  arc  many 
mysteries  about  training  animals,  and  in  the 
manner  of  arranging  the  tricks.  In  an  early 
number  of  Haney's  Journal  will  be  given  some 
curious  details  about  Performing  Animals,  with 


explanations  of  the  tricks  and  instructions  for 
teaching  many  animals.    To  those  interested  in 


the  subject  die  proposed  information  will  prove 
highly  acceptable,  and  will  gratify  that  curiosity 
all  persons  have  felt,  on  seeing  exhibitions  of 
performing  animals,  to  know  "  how  it  is  done." 
Many  profitable  and  useful  hints  by  which  farm- 
ers and  animal  owners  may  profit,  will  doubt- 
less be  found,  besides  the  instructions  by  which 
boys  may  tame  and  train  their  pets;  and  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject,  we  think  the  promised 
article  alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  entire 
subscription  price,  whether  they  propose  train- 
ing animals  for  profit,  or  merely  as  a  pleasant 
recreation. 

Haney's  Journal  has  presented  many  attrac- 
tive features,  given  much  useful  and  profitable 
articles,  but  the  one  in  prospect  will  prove  as 
popular  as  any  heretofore  given,  and  will  doubt- 
less add  much  to  its  already  large  circulation 
and  wide  popularity.     The  low  price  of  Haney's 


Journal  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all — only 
fifty  cents  a  year — and  to  all  new  subscribers 
for  next  year  received  this  month,  the  Nov.  and 
Dec.  numbers  of  1808  will  be  given  free. 

Haney's  Journal  will  be  enlarged  with  the  Jan- 
uary number,  giving  next  year  over  1,500  square 
inches  of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  &c,  every 
month.  Quality,  however,  is  more  important 
than  Quantity,  and  Haney's  Journal  is  g.>od  as 
well  as  cheap.  See  advertisement  at  bottom  of 
this  page,  wherein  the  publishers  give  further 
information. 


HANEY'S  JOURNAL  FOR  1869, 


Enlarged  to  double  its  present  size— 10  paces  mso-id  oi  K  — 
giving  over  1,."»(MI  s//ut/n>.  iw-hr*  of  lv-tdim:  matter,  illus- 
trations, &c.,  fftri/  month.  Same  stvle  retained,  which  lias 
been  so  extremely  popular,  but  with  new  attractions  added. 
An  intensely  interesting  exposure  of 


QUACKS. 


—(buck  Doctors.  Quark  Medicines,  and  Quack  Booka.be- 
sides  full,  clear,  and  iiiiihcutic  exposures  of  all  new  Hum- 
lui^s  and  Swindles,  will  be  driven  hv  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Koines  and  Kouui'i  ie-  of  New  York."  Also  valu- 
able recipes,  useful  arts,  hiMs.ui  health,  wealth,  success  in 
life,  social  advancement,  and  till  topics  helping  the  young 
onward  m  the  stniirtrlo  of  life,  and  curious,  amusing,  in- 
structive miscellaneous  matter  fur  all  readers,  with  a  mod- 
erate number  of  ixood  emrravinss.  We  intend  that  Hanky's 
Journal  shall  PAY  even-  subscriber.  That  it  has  done  so 
in  the  past,  we  believe  from  the  testimony  of  readers  them- 
selves. 

TO  all  new  Babsci'ibers  sending  tliw  month  Fiftv  cents  lor 
subscription  for  lsi;i.t,  we  will  send  the  Nov.  and  I>ec.  Noa. 
of  this  year  free,  if  asked  for. 

1"WW|  square  inches  of  c;ood  and  profita- 
^3"\w    ble  reading;    matter,  attractive  illustra- 
tions, &c,  «fcc.  In  every  nuniber,  all  for 

Only  Fifty  Cents  a  Year. 

CF"  Send    now.     Fifty  cents  for  a  whole  year.    Single 

copies  can  be  had  of  newsdealers  ever\  where,  and  where 
Convenient  we  i>ref\r  readers  should   net    the  .Journal  of 

soi b-aler    in    the    neighborhood    instead  ot    subscribing. 

Anv  dealer  will  get  it  lor  von,  if  he  doe-  not  keep  it  for  sale, 

ii  \ou  a>k  him  to.  gpectmenacan  be  procured  only  from 
newsdealers. 

X3~  Dealers  supplied  by  AYholesale  Agents  In  all  the 
principal  cities.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO., 

Publishers,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
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I'lIOU'E  FRUIT  TREES. 


•  Dealers  at  low  baties.    Wri 

"dwarf  and  standard  pear. 

dwa.'.f  am)  standard  citkukv. 
plum  on  i'll'm  uk  1'eai  ii. 
cherry  itrranis. 

PLUM    SF.KDLINIiS.    &c.    &c.  &c. 
T.T.  SOUTHWICK  &  CO.,  Dullsville,  Liv.  Co.,  N 

Nesbitt's  Small  Fruit  Nursery. 


Cl.irti-.  riu'a.lrlpliii,  mill    I lllM."   K.i-,.1.,-1  n. - .,  •  ■!  Hi 

and    Kittitiimv    Dl..i_'k.M-r:  i     ;      "I    .lue,.,n<Li,    li , 

TVil-on  Strawberries.     Also  Early  Ruse,  Eai  ly  Goodrich, 
H.irisoa  Pol.iLue-S.     Si'tl-1  ^rainn  lVu-  I  iieular. 

\VM.  L.  NESHITT,  Lewisburg,  Pen 


AT  REID'S  NURSERIES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. -A 
1  ti-r  st^ikof  Fruit  airl  Oniam ratal  Trees.  Evergreens, 
Shi  nbs,  Hedje  Plants,  &c,  &c.  occnpvins  ground  which 
must  be  cleared  I  hia  fall,  for  sale  at  low  prices.  Catal"!tii.s 
containing  list  of  varieties  of  Fruits,  &c  *<\,  will,  ]n,i-.  .- 
annevd.  fMuanle.l  m  a|>pliealion.  N.  R.— A  larrte  lot  ol 
Kittiliiinv  Blackberries,  two  years  old.  stroll";,  at  low  rates. 


SMALL    FRUITS    IN   VARIETY.— Those  who 


tions.  prices,  &c,  of  the  newest,   best,  and 
varieties  of  Strawberries,   Raspbe:    ' 
rants,  Grapes,  Aspara 


CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

The  subscribers  otrer   their  well-known   large   stock 

Grape   Vines   at  very  low  rates.    Ives  Seedling,   C :or. 

Delaware  and  Ioua,  cau  be  tarnished  in  very  large  qua 
tities.    Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  IV.  Y. 

PURCHASERS 

Wishing  to  buy  genuine  Clarke  Raspberries,  Grape  Vine 
A-c,  Ac,  <  HI  U\  will  find  n  okkvtlv  to  their  advantage  I 
correspond  Willi  .1.  YV.  CONE,  Villelaiu',,  N.  J. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

Wilson Early,  $U ifer  100, root-cuttings,  $1  period:  Kitta- 

tinnv.  *7  per  11)11;  root  cuttings.  7".  els.  per  100;  Rasplierrics  ; 
[■Idladelphia.  S'O  per  !0:l;  i  'larke.  *1'!.  Potatoes;  Man-on 
and  Ivirly  Sebec,$'M"  r  luisb.  Early  Goodrich  and  t.lea-ou, 
s"l.7"i  per'busliel.  ICarly  Reese,  7a  els.  per  It...  ?4..">0  per  peck, 
*!."">  per  bushel. 

SAM'L  C.  DeCOU.  Recklesstown,  Burlington  CO..N.  J. 

For  Sale  at  the  Owcffo  IVursery. 

■yi.l       i        eor.l  Vine-,  1  and  ?  vear-fdd.  Kl    per  doz.;  $4    per 

en    (SO  perl, 3, I  Isabella,  S-year,  $1  perdoz.;  13  per 

;  ej  i  per  i.in  i.  GOOCHnton,  I  and 2  year.  *1  per  doz. ;  $4  per 

100.     I.500H I  l'r ie.l  inr.fl  ;  r  d. ./.  ;  S  III  per  lun  ; 

.        .1    per    I.- :  -.'"..      e'.      I    el       lllll;       SeU 

i-t  i i  leei  ,11..:.       .  ■_  ■■   ;  ■  o ,  i 

flOper  100,  l'n  •  class -  as  I    pi  idl  :  roots. 


Higby's  Everbearing  Strawberry, 


Seymour  vs.  <-r:imJ. 

ery  m  in  who  expects  to  vote   lor  Seyr 


NOTICE. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Rhubarb,  As- 
paragus, Seed  Potatoes,  &C,  in   variety. 

A  line  stock  at  reasonable  prices,  and  packed  in  a  superior 
iii.rin. -v.  I'ni'i:  Ltsrs  mailed  free  to  all  on  application. 
onlei-.s  iaiihinilv  exeeuteit  in  evi-rv  respect. 

D.H.  BROWN,  Now  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

IVES  GRAPE  HOOTS,  1st  class,  2  year- 
old.     30,000  Ives  fin 1 1  other  varieties,  lsl    class  1 
.1,  I'..  BI-XVILLK  &  SONS. 

Nurserymen  ami  Small  Fruit.  Grower 


30,000 


m 


Ut.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 
AILING    IVES~SEEDLIXG  GRAPE. 

years  m  m  Ml  ill  P.  .mn::  uood  eropa.    13,01)0 
1  „  .>  ve  .: .    .  .      el    lr.uii   cnttinns  of 

from t  to6    iuls.0 e  growth.    10, Cuttings.  Address 

I'.OTI'LILU    MVLK-.  i  ireol    Mr.  \VM.  I'.AKKl!. 

105  teycamoi  e  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Aft  ftftft     NORWAY    SPRITCE.    30,000 

'iV^HJW     Arhor  Vine,  ati.nuo  Pear  S-ee.llin?s:   very  line. 
10,000    Davidson's  Tliorillcss,   Seneca.   Garden  and 

D Mile   UasplierriCS.    S  1  .  ;,,  |  [,  ,   SRI  pel'  100. 

Xicanor   Blrawlieri  v  (P.llwaiiL'er  it    f'airv'si.    ?1  per  dozen. 
J.  AV.  AUVJ1S,  Spi  in-lielil.  Mass. 


SPECIALTIES. 


Prospect  Hill  Xurseries,"  Phi 


PEACH  TREES.— Best  assortment  and  splendid 
erowth.    See  these  trees  bet.. re  purchasing  elsewhere, 
or  address  EDWIN  ALLEN,  New  r.runsn  icl;,  N.J. 

SMALL  FLU  ITS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY.— Our 
stock  this  year  is  much  the  largest  we  have  ever  offered, 
and  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  Buyers  will  do  well  to 
correspond.    Price  lists  free. 

C.  E.  &  J.  S.  FKITIS,  Elwood,  N.  J. 


TATEM,  DAVENPORT  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  Butter,  E^gs,  Lard, 
•Vi-.  s;.::,t]  aiienimn  to  the  sale  ol' Prime  York  state  But- 
ter.   Consignments  solicited. 

No.  3G  South  Water-st.,  Philadelphia. 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENER  AND    CONTRACTING 
PLANTER,  ETC.,  Twenty-first  street,  below  Green,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— First  class  reference  given  on  demand. 

iRA^BERRY    PLANTS    BY    MAIL 

per  100.    Oil  Paper  for  mailing  plants,  etc.    Graft- 
tor  nursery  men  and  others,  for  sale  by 

F.  TROWJd;llx.i;,  Mil'ford,  Couu. 


C 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS.— For  our  Northern 
climate.  Descriptive  Catalogues  free.  Clarke  Raspber- 
ry, and  H.  Prolific  Grapes,  i  years.  $:;  perdoz.;  $15  per  lull. 
Early  Hose  Potatoes,  si  per  li.. ;  s'.  per  iiecl;,  other  varieties 
at  market  pries.   "VYi  )K<  TSIT.i:  ,v,  CLOSSON,  Thetford,  Vt. 

Roses,  Blackberries   and    Raspberries 

in  very  larse  quantity,  can  be  furnished  at  low  rates,  by  the 

hundred  or  thousand.    Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,   Flushing.  N.  Y. 


JMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  IN  VARIETY.— Some 
*    prices  on  pa^e  3.S) ;  for  other  prices  send  address  to 
JOHN  S.  COLLLNS.   Moorestown,  },'.  J. 


Otf|   Atfftft  PEACH  TREES  for  sale,  eonsist- 
\r*)\r\f\r     i„rr  of  leadlm;  varieties,  at   $05  per  1 ,000, 
also  ■;  year-old  Ap]ile  stocks.  No.  1.       WAXIi  i-  CONI.V, 
Sprlngbrook,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EW  BRUNSWICK    Nurseries,  N.  J.     A  larsre 
,  full  assortment,  extra  lartie  stock  of  Peach 


:\ 


Send  for  Catalog 


EDWIN  ALLEN. 


*?AA  (\(\(t  one  and  two  vcar-olil  Coueord  Grape 
ilVWjVVW  vines,  by  FRANCIS  HEN'IUOT,  li  mile  east 
of  Broadway  llndge,  l'alerson.  N.  J. 


a 


RAPE  VINES. —Genuine  Clarke  Raspberries, 
Kittatinny.  AVilsiin's  l^iriy  :unl  Mi.s.:unri  Mauimoth  Black- 
'*"  at  low  prices. 


Send  for  Price  List  to 


J.  W.  TOXE,  Vincland.  N.  J. 


O 


-A  very  strong  lot. 


SAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS.- 

Wholesale  and  Retail.    Address 

l'EAESE  &  THOMPSON, 
Box  715,  Bloomington,  m, 

PEACH  TREES,    J10   per   100:    *7S   per 

linn.    Wilson's  Early  I  Kinstinny  Blackberries. 


2-3,000,.: . . 

Send  for  lis!  to  IIKXKV  K.  llo\V.  N 


■  Urmiswick,  N.  J. 


iHOHE    SEED  WHEATS. 

We  offer  prime  Peun'a-crown  seed  of  best  Red  and  White 
Wheats;  also  clinic.'  foreign  varieties.  Descriptive  Priced 
Circular  mailed  applicants. 

EDW'D  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  York,  Penn. 


E 


ARLY  ROSE  POTATOES   for  sale,  warranted 
euullle,  1  n>.,  ?1  ;  3  lt.s..  si,  by  mail,  post-paid.    1  peck, 

l.n-licl,  ss,  1  l.nehel.  .Si:,.  1  1,1,1  ,  $10. 

I'E  I'EK  TITLAE.  Jr.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  T. 


PEACH    TREES    for   sale,  consisting  of 

23  choice  varieties.     Send  i,.r  price  list. 

R.  F.  PUI.LEN,  lli-hl-tott-ii,  Mercer  Co.,  N.J. 


"\rrt       "j     Pear  Stock,  and  Apple   Stock;   also 

^^  ^^#      Ji-         grape  vines  l'.,r  sab-  eh'-ap  for  cadi,  by 


^OR  SALE.— THOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CAT- 
TLE and  rolswiiLl)  SHEEP. 

1  •'.  M.  CIIULCH.MAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

THOROUGHBRED    Stock,  and    Domestic    and 
Ornamental  Fowls  lor  .sale.    For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.. 

Parkesburgh.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


>i:f.mum  ciir.sTF.i:  white  pigs  fur  sale. 

-Shipped  by  Expr.-s  to  all    parls  of  ihe    IT.  s„  Canada. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY  fur  sale.—  Wl, it-  Leg- 
horns, Silver  Hamburgs,  Black  Snanish,  White  Crested 

I'.hiek  I'olaiul.  (Joldei,    I'.il.ni.l.  |; ,i  Inieks.  Sebright   Ban- 
tams, &c.                   D.  LONl,.  1'.  ii.  l'.,,\  lit:,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 


F 


IXE  POULTRY.— Brahmas,   BufT  Cochins,  and 
Goldejl   Sebright    Barnaul*  of  niy  own  raising.    Krey 


»i;rk  aniatic  white  brahmas.— 

Cc>ck  and  pullet  $6,  hatched  in  April,  warranted  to 


<>SSB>    mK  RUT  'IS     IVliite    ILc-skocI 

«    Game  Fowls  for  sale.    For  terms.  &c.  adiTi.-s 
E.  O.  WEEKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


B 


ESASI^IA    FOWLS.- March   and   April 
hiekens.     Bred   from   premium  .stock.     *.'...n  eafcll. 
per  trio.      EDWARD  Bl  ROEss.  p,,nglikccpsie.  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRAHMA  FOWLS  for  sale,  carefully  Died 
from  1st  Premium,   lartro  bodied,  dark   necked  (pea- 
combedl  lowls.  B.  F.  HOLI'.l'i  u  iK.  Natick.  Mass. 


<HE    IMPROVED   OHIO  CHESTER 

lliics  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
lor  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
stamp  wr  its  description,  and  a  rrreat  variety 
er  Thorough!')-. <l  and  fn/pnrrril  .li/o',o/s 
)Wls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BAXKIJVC*   HOUSE 


LUSTT,  PRESTOX  &  KEA1V, 

NO.    47    CLARKSt.,   CHICAGO. 

We  transact  a  REGULAR   BANKING  BUSINESS, 

DEAL  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

AND  BUY  AND  SELL 

liAMD    WARRANTS 


COLLEGE  H,A1V1>    SOIiIX»- 


DYE'S    PATEXT 


Stump  Extractor  &  Building  Roiuorer. 

Pronounced  liy  competent  judzea  and  Agricultmal  Fairs 

to  be  su|M-rinr  in  unv  other  niaehiiie  ever  known  or  exhibit- 
ed, lor  pullins:  Siunn.s,  Tin's,  Uoeks  ;uid  Buildings.  For 
further  particulars  and  eircula"^   " 


G 


ALE'S  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER  can 
be  returned  if  it  does  not,  on  trial,  cut  either  Hay, 
or  Corn  Stalks,  by  h;indor  hoi'^-power,  faster,  easier, 
iore  satisfactorily  than  any  other.  It  is  Ihe  cheapest, 
lurable,  and  easiest  to  keep  in  good  order  of  any  Cut- 
Vtrents  supplied.    Send  for  Circulars  to 

PKEKSK1LL  Pl.nW  WOIIKS.  Peek-skill,  N.  T„ 
or  S3  Merwinst..  Cleveland,  <>., 
or  to  GALE  &  CHAPIX,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 


FlETNG      TWO      SHOTS    A    SECOND    AS    A     KePEATKB,     AND 

TWENTY    SHOTS    A    MINUTE 

as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 
These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapous,  earning  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be  fired  in 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  lor  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 
WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cheap  Guns    for  the    People. 
Rifles !  Revolvers !  Shot  Guns !  Pistols ! 


S1.00  to  $50.00. 


I'm  all  kimls  of  Anuv  linns  and  Ucvolvers.     Addr 

J.  H.  .lollN'slON,  (.real  WV-li-rn  (inn  Works, 
(P.  o.l'.ux  i.'r.t  i;9sinithiield-st.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Notice. 


Boston,  Aug.  H,  1868. 

We,  the  undersigned  Buitcr  and  Cheese  Dealers,  have  ex- 
amined a  lU'TTKU  TLB  invented  bv  Mr.  A.  li.  Bailey,  of 
Elmore.  Vt.,  which  we  consider  admnalily  adapted  to  the 
|iiii-po.sf.s  for  which    it  is  designed,  viz.:    keejxnii   ths  Butter 


,  .low.  I'.igelow  At.  l'n.;  Boston.  Mass, —Major  GROUT, 
Llniore,  Vt.,  -ays  he  "  would  not  use  the  old-fashioned  tub 
it  they  were  given  him."    For  Circular  address 

A.  K.  BAILEY",   Elmore,  Vt. 


Sanford-sPat.  Little  Giant  Slorse  Power 


sity  loaded  and    moved   by  two  men.     C:ui    be   used  with 
qui  one  to  four  horses.     Send  for  Circular.     For  sale  by 
JOHN  W.  QriNi'V,  us  Wiiiiam-st.,  -Now  Tork. 


PATENT 


FLAX  BRAKES. 

Patented  in  Europe  and  America. 


and  a  boy,  and  onetoiwo  horse-power  works 
them.    Occupy  about  r.  feet  sr[iiare.     ^end  for  Circular. 

JuHN  W.  QUINCV.'.io  \Vdham-st.,  New  York. 


1 868.  ] 
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Farmers  and  Housekeepers 

take  rsroTicii:. 

IN  YOU  WANT  CHEAP  SOAP,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  very  best  of  Soup,  use 

Saponifier,  or  Concentrated  Lye, 

The  Ready  Family  Soap-Maker. 

T il]  genuine  Lye  In  Itae  market.    A  box  of  It  Trill 

make  mucb  moi*e  soap  than  Potaau  or  any  liogus  Lye. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

PENN'V.  S ALT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PlTTSItlTRttH,  ,»A 

Importers  of  CRYOLITE,   and    Manu- 
facturers of  the  following; 
Standard  Chemicals. 

I\'a!rona  Hi  C;ui>.  Soda,  Natrona  Baleratas, 

Mi  Soda,  "       Canstlc  Soda, 

Porous  Alum,  "       Sal.  Acid, 

Muriatic  Acid.  "         Nitric  Acid, 

Herd.  Petroleum,  "        ih-hi.  snpoiiiller, 

(/hlor,  n[  Calcium,  "         Salt, 

Fluoride,        "  "        Copperas,  etc. 


^ 


J 


(No.    2.) 


to 


WILL  BUY  A  CHALLENGE  WASH- 
ING MACHINE,  warranted  the  best  in 
,-dlessof  price, and  i 


te l  with  less  wear  to  the  clothes,  than  any  other  ma- 
chine or  process. 
Ok(\    A  a  A      BoW«  antl  are  B*Ting  the  most  perfect  sat- 

-Jll  IISIH  i-laciion.  Agents  wanted  everywhere,  for 
HI!    BlUtl  Hi"  CHALLENGE   \V1:IS-(tKK    \Nl> 

V\Jl\j\J\J   IRONER,  a   perfect  Wringer  combined  with 
/  an   Iron  or  Mangle,   for  ironing  WITHOUT 

HEAT,  mill  v--iv  rapidlv.  Send  for  Circular,  (enclosing 
si:nni>',  c._>iir:tiuiiiLC  1,000  genuine,  references  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Messrs,  PalvbrA  Co.,  Gentlemen  :— Yonr  Washing  Ma- 
rin in-  gives  e 'C  sat  Is  faction  to  every  one  who  uses  It.    We 

■  ■    •  H'd  Hi, n  so  much   real  value  can  be   had  for 
i  glad  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  can 


Mrcssns.  Palmer    &  Co. :— "We  have  used  the  Challenge 

Washing  Machine  about    eighteen   month-;— have  sold  over 

sivtv,  and  ili.'v  arc  giving  i  he  mot  perfect  satisfaction.    For 

npactue  s,  siinj.lieitv,  tlii rai u li t v.  efficiency  ot  work  and 


L.  W.  Ely,  Member  Erie  (A*.  F.)  Conf. 
S.  W.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Hn 


FOME  WASHER.   Manu- 

Lfactured  bv  the  HOME  M  I  "G 
CO.,  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor- 
savint;  machines  ever  invented. 
Warranted  to  wash  two  dozen  col- 
lars and  three  shirts  in  five  min- 
utes. Other  articles  in  propor- 
tion. These  Washers  are  now  man- 
ufactured by  thousands,  and  sold 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  one 
expression  is  made  in  regard  to 
them.  (That  is)  Thr\  do  die  work 
better  than  tin-  printed  directions. 
It  is  strong,  durable,  and  with  care 
will  last  JO  years,  and  a  beautiful 
kitchen  furniture.  The  price  is  so  low  no  family 
i  fiord  to  d<<  without.  Price  of  Washer.  :?[5;  Washer  and 
-''■r,  s .'.'.     I»c!i*-ered  on    board  of  boat,  or  cars  free  of 

■■■.       ^end   remittances  l,v  K\pn.-s.   Po-t  Oilier  order,    or 

;  Draft,  to  order    HUME  MANUFAC  TURING  CO., 
24  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

HArVfOCK'S  CLOTHES  DRIER. 

Patented  April   1868. 


on  tlie  wall.    It 
•  >t  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasur  ■.    Fur  drylti" 
Infanta*  apparel  II  la  specially  convenient.    It  can  be  bung 

high  or  low,  opened    or  closed,  taken   down  or  put  up  in  a 
i      s  (in  up,  suhsl  initial,  and  durable.     /\  non>  on  ev- 
il Wlulloek's  Horticultural  Hall,  In  the   Wicnltnr- 

i-i  luuidniL'.  ami  onji.i  to  he  I,,  every  family.    Rel  u 


Housekeepers  Try  It. 

"Nnssell's  Patent  Fruit  Seeder"  la  the  mil v  machine  which 
ii  ill  seed  armies  without  disturbing  the  pulp  or  crushing  II"' 

Iruit.    It  is  Blmple,  elegant,  durable, and  effective.    Retail 
price,  H-W.    Agents  will  he  .  isronnt. 

Dow  &  wood,  Mi i,  aam.Conn 


f*»LAIR'S  PATENT  RIGHT  OR  LEFT  (OK> 

MM    HUSKBR.— Theeheapest  and  l.esl  in  market.     for 

sale   liy  all    Hardware    and    Agricultural    Dealers.      Sample 
sent  tree  to  any  P.  O.  in  I  :,  ,.,.,„,. 

Manmacturcl  by  E.  P.LAII;,  L'.uei  i  us,  Ohio. 


The  oulv  Family  Machine  that  sets  up  its  own  work, 
knils  all  -izes,  widens  and  narrows,  knits  Ihe  heel  into  the 
stocking,  and  narrows  oil  the  toe  complete— producing  all 
varieties  id  knit  goods. 

It  is  simple,  ibni'thle,  ftMi'/i/  n/nntt,-,l,  intd  trrtrraitU'-t  to 
■v.oi'rl  in  Ihe  hands  Of  et<t'J  purchaser.  Address  Willi 
or  circular  and  sample  stocking.  JAS.  D.  OtiNF, 
Ucn'I  Agent,  'Ml  (jhestuut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— The  Grafton 
Mineral   Paint  Co.  are   now  manufacturing  the  Best, 

(  heapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  ;  t  wo  coats  well  put 
on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil.  will  last.  10  or  15  veal's  ;  n  is 
id'  a  tight  brown  or  heaulilul  chocolate  color,  and  can  he 
changed  to  jiitii,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  cream,  to  suit 
tin-  taste  of  the  consumer.  11  is  valuable  for  Houses.  Earns, 
Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  pails  and  Wooden-ware, 
i-icultural   Implements,   (anal    P.oais,  Vessels' and  Ships 


.Metal  and  Shingle  Hoofs,  (it  being  Fii 

Manufacturer  having 
paint  lor  any  purpose 


Poltoms,  (' 

Water-proof.)  Floor  Oil   Cloths, 
used  a, ikiu  bbls.  the  pa-t  year.)  ai._  „. 

is  unsurpassed  lor  bodv,  duiabililv,  elastieitv,  and  adhesive- 
ness.   Price  jii  per  bid.  of  Mull  lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  farm- 

above.  Send 

;enulne 
Paint. 


ASK   YOUR  GROCER 

FOR 

TIERNAIV'S  LAUNDRY  BLUE. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 


kind  in  the  1'nited  States,  possessing  ex 

traordiuary  facilities    for    the    manufacture 

of    Fertilizers.  mntr<-liing    exclusively    the 

'  tsoil,  otTal,  bone-   and    dead    animals  of 

York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  Cities,  as 

the  great  omimiinipaw  ahbatoirs,  otter 

for  side,  in  lots  to  suit  customers, 


8,000  TONS  OF 


Its  effects  have  been  most  astonishing,  doubling  the  crops 
and  maturing  them  ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Equal  to 
the  best  brands  of  Superphosphate  for  Present  Crop, 
although  sob l  only  for  T well ty -live  Dollars  per  ton.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each. 

BONE  DUST. 
1— COARSE  and  FINE  MIXED.  2-FINE.  suitable  for 
Drilling.  And  S-FLOlTRED  bum;. 
£ST"Wk  Warrant  our  Bone  to  Analyze  Pure.  Packed 
in  bbls.  of  j,.i>  lbs.  each.  For  Winter  grain,  Double-Kenned 
Poudrette  and  Fine  Bone,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
drilled  tn  with  tin- seed,  have  produced  most  remarkable 
eflects.  Sold  as  low  as  any  article  of  same  purity  and  fine- 
ness in  the  market. 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

rlently  as  being  as  good.  If 

■  sold  in   this    market,  con- 

]e  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 

than  usual  in  Superphosphates,     for  Pkkmanent.  as  well  as 

lor  immediate  powerful  effect  upon  land,  it  has  no  equal. 

Price  in  New  York,  $55.00  per  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.    For 

Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &c,  apply  to 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
66  Cortlandt-st..  New  York.    P.  O.  Box,  3 ISO. 


FERTILIZERS. 

E.  P.  Coe's  Ammoniatcil  Superphosphate, 
$55  per  ton.  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  Land 
Plaster,  Castor  Pomace,   Bone  Dust,  &c.,  &c. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO..  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implc- 
ments.  Seeds.  &c.  197  Water-st..  New  York. 


LISTER  BROTHERS 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Vine's  formula  [of  France!. 
Also.  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Pure  Bone 
Meal.   Address 

LISTEr.  BROTHERS,  159  Front-st.,  New  York. 


Croasdale's    Superphosphate, 

Manufactured  by  WATTSON  &  CLAP.K.   Philadelphia, 

From  South  Carolina  Bone  Phosphate. 
For  sale  by  WILSON'  »t  THOMAS, 

70  Kroiil- 1 .,  New  York. 


w 


A-N-T-E-l*— AGENTS    foe 

no 


People's 

■nt   persons 

written  by 


every  a^e  and  country,  women  as  well  as 
PARTON, 

the  greatest  lirim/  /e  ../.,//. A, r,  eiuhelll-hed  with  iieaniiliil 

steel  encravlugs.     OtUsells  every  oth,  r  ,,,,,}..     i  ■  n-:..,- 

rritory— lat^.-i    i milestone.     For   descriptive   circular 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  now  "American 
Hit.sk  and  Cattle  Doctob,"  hi-  the  celebrated  Vet- 
erinary Surgeon  and  Author,  In:,  ceo.  II.  Daod.  This  is  Ins 
last  and  greatest  work,  and  1 1.   i  Plague,  '  as 

ii  appeared  In  England  end  Massachusetts,  and  ol  the  pre- 
rmlimj  .  /«-'-  nth-  ainong  eaiile.  :,-  ii  appeared  in  Kentucky. 
lor  fen, lory,  apply  to  B.  W.  CAWWLL  i\:  00,  i'llbilsh- 
ers,  Ciuclunati,  Ohio,  — 


AMERICAN  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

The  first  number  of  this  monthly  will  be  issued  Septem- 
ber 1st,  in  a  most  attractive  and  convenient  form,  to  consist 
of  10  double-column  panes.  It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Benj. 
D.  Walsh,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  Mr.  Chas.  V.  Riley, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  either  of  whom  all  communications 
not  of  a  business  character  should  be  sent.  It  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  every  Farmer,  Gardener,  and  Fruit-grower, 
and  to  every  one  taking  an  interest  in  this  fascinating  study. 
TERMS,  $1.00  per  Annum. 

Sample  copies  and  prospectus  sent  on  application.  Send 
In  your  subscriptions  to 

R,  P.  STUDLEY  &  CO., 
Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Scribner's    Ready   Reckoner 


Lumber  and  Lous. 


in  Lumber  of  any  kind.    It  contains 

tallies  for  the  measui  em  cut  of  scant  1  in  l:,  Plan  I;,  Cubical  con- 
tents of  Square  and  Round  Timber.  Saw  Loirs  Wood.  &C, 
to  which  is  added  Tables  of  Wages  bv  the  month,  Board  or 
Rent  by  the  week  or  day,    Interest  Tables,  &c,  &c.    This 

book  hi-  I n  published  bv  me  for  ','u  years  or  more,  its  sales 

have  been  over  ■inn.l.iOO  copies,  and  it  has  now  become  the 
standard  lumber  and  lour  book  of  the  country.  Any  one  en- 
i;-aged  in  bnvuiL:.  selling,  inspecting,  or  dealing  in  lumber  of 
any  kind  should  have  a  copy.  The  book  js  for  sale  by  Book- 
sel'lers  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  sent 
post-paid  by  me  to  any  address  for  30  cents. 

G'EO.  W.  FISHER,  Publisher.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

3,000  Engravings.  1840  pp.  Quarto.  Price  $13. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  tn  other  Dictionaries. 

These  three  books  are  the  /turn  total  of  great  libraries: 

the   lUh), \  Shal-'-xf.ie-'tre,  and  Webster's   Royal    i/itarto.— Chi- 
cago Kroiiug  Journal. 

The  New  Webstkk  is  glorious— if  is  perfect.— it  distances 
and  deiies  competition— it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. — 
J.  H.  Rai/owml.  LL.D..  Prex't  Yasmr  College. 

The  mo.' 
knowledgt 
Agru-uliural  College. 

WEBSTER'S    NATIONAL   PICTORIAL 
DICTIONARY. 

1040  Pages  Octavo;  GOO  Engravings.  Price  $6. 

The  work  is  really  naemofa  Dirtinttary,in*t  the  thing  for 
the  million.— Am.  kducatio'ttal  Monthly. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MEP.11IAM.  Springfield,  .Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Published  byE.  Steifier,  17  North  William-street, 
Is'eiv  York: 

"  (Elje  iUovkBljcu)," 


A  monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  Prog 


of  the  TTsefnl  Artm, 
With  Illustrations  and  Patterns  covering  the  wide 'range  of 
Art  applied  to  Architecture,  Decoration,  &c,  and  most 
classes  of  Trades  and  Manufactures.  Price  .*...|u,  single 
numbers  50  cents.  B3?~  One  single  available  design  or  pat- 
tern may  be  worth  far  more  than  a  full  year's  subscription. 
Prospectuses  gratis.  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted  every- 
where on  very  favorable  terms. 

German,  American,  English,  and  French  Books  and  Peri- 
odicals in  the  departments  of 

Ttvhiadagg  and  the    Industrial    Arts,  Agriculture,    Horti- 
culture and   Domestic  Krononn/,  Fas/n'mis,   ,,-r. 


AGENTS  WANTED— For  Matthew  Hale  Smitii*s 
New  Book,  "SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  IN  N  F,  \\ 
YORK."  If  yon  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes  are  made  and 
lost  in  a  day;  How  " Countrymen"  are  swindled  by  Sharp- 
ers; How  Gambling  Houses  and  Lotteries  are  Conducted, 
and  everything  of  interest  relating  to  Prominent  Men  and 
important  places  of  New  Tork,  read  "  SUNSHINE  AND 
SHADOW  IN  NEW  YORK."  A  large  Octavo  Vol. 
over  700  pages,  finely  Illustrated.  We  want  Agents,  Male  or 
Female,  In  every  City  or  Town  to  Canvass  for  It.  Everybody 
wants  to  know  all  about  New  Tork.  No  Book  ever  publish- 
ed that  sells  so  rapidly.  We  employ  no  General  Agents  and 
offer  the  largest  commission.  Send  for  our  32-pagc  Circular. 
Full  particulars  and  terms  to  Agents  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

J.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

OW  TO  TAME.TRAIX,  and  DOCTOR  HORS- 

08,3   Books  for  30  eis.  — Ready  Reckoner  for  Farmers, 

Tradesmen,  and  others,  5u  cts.—  5u0  Puzzles,  30  cts.  Parlor 
hialogues,  :iic.— F i reside  Games.SOc— Book  of  Comic  Speech- 
es. 30  cts.— Boxing  and  Wrestling  made  Fas  v.  2  Books,  30  cts. 

—  Book  of  Wonders,  25  els.  —  Etiquette,  Courtship  made 
Easy,  How  to  Woo  and  Win.  Bridal  Etiquette,  4  Books  for 
St)  cts— How  to  Learn  Freneh,  German,  Latin,  Italian  and 
Spanish  without  a  Master.  40  cts.  each.— How  to  Talk.  Be- 
have, \i\*<--<,  and  Write  Letters  Correctly,  4  Books  for 50  Cts. 

—  Magic  Photographs  2.5  cts.  a  Package— The  Great  Mystery, 
Planehet.e,  *!.— One  dozen  assorted  Card  Photographs.  50c.— 
Tony  Pastor's  Book  of  000  Comic  Songs,  $\:2r>—  Duncan's 
Masonic  Monitor,  a  Complete  Guide  from  Entered  Appren- 
tice lo  Roval  Arch  Mason.  All  new  members  oi  the  order 
or  those  wishing  to  become  Mason*  should  have  this  Moni- 
tor ;  price  $2.50,  bound  in  Cloth  and  Gold.  All  goods  sent. 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address  W.  C.WEMYSS, 


S  Astor  Pla 


-  YorkCH 


$10 


a  Day  for  All Stencil  Tool  Samples 

free.   Address  A.  J.  FTTLLAJ1,  Springfield,  Vt. 
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and  sell  then 


and 

n  quantities  t 


JAPAN, 

)  suit  customers 


AT      CARGO      PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  iu  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st,— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Tea-;. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  Its  arrival  hero  It  Is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  It  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th. -The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
In  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th. -The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  It  to  the  "Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  "Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at> 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

TROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughput  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Tea3  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation!,  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirl; 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect 
on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  uo  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  w%  Bell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  s;ii.isku:i.ory,  they  eau  be  relumed  at 
our  expense  within  :J0  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companvhave  selected  the  folhiwimr  kinds  from  their 
stride,  which  they  recommend  to  meet,  the  wants  <>f  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  ear  irn  prices,  t  lie  same  as  the  Com  puny  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE    LIST    OF   TEAS: 
OOLONG  tniack).  70c.  80c,  00c,  best  $1  \?  It>. 
Ml\i;i>.  ulnvn  and  Black).  7l>c,  sijr..  Wr.,  best  $1  per  Ih. 
ENGLISH    r.KKAKFAST    (  Black),  MX:.,  Wc„  *t,  $1.10,    best 

$1-0  per  pound. 
IM  PRIMAL  tGrcin.  sOc.  00c.  ^.1.  $1.10.  br-4  $1.15  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON    (Green),  SUc,  1K)C,  .;'l.  $U",  hest  $l.'Jj  per 

pound. 
r\CoLo|;iCI>  JAPAN,  Wlc.  *!.  $1.10.  best  $].r»  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  *1.T-,  best  §1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c,  25c.,  3lle.,ar>c.,best4(lc.  per  pound. 

Hotels.  S:il, .on*.  r.nardintihause  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Colfee,  can  evmiomi/c  in  thor  article 
1>V  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  III  NN  HI  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  :it  Hie  low  price  oi  ;;ile.  per  imnnd.  and 
Warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  i:o  AST  Eli  I  Pne/round  1, 
SOc,  35e„  best  lor.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroaslud;,  Tm.,  HOC 
33c,  best  33c  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF   THE   PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y.  City. 
"The  Great  American  Tea  Company,"  31  and  33  Vesey- 
street,  advertised  in  our  columns,  though  doing  an  immense 
business  all  over  the  country,  has  not  even  been  complained 
of  to  us  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  as  many  years. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  we  believe  general  satisfaction  is  given  to 
their  customers.  But  stimulated  by  their  success,  several  of 
the  swindling  fraternity  have  started  or  pretend  to  have 
started  other  "Tea  Compauies,"— some  copying  very  near- 
ly the  advertisements,  etc.,  of  the  old  company.  Some  of 
these  we  know  to  be  humbugs  (one  was  noted  last  month,) 
and  as  to  others  we  have  not  evidence  sufficient  to  war- 
rant us  iu  admitting  their  advertisements. 

IV.  B INHABITANTS     OP    VILLAGES    AND 

TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM- 
BER RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO- 
GETHER, CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COPPEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDESTHE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  "THE  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN TEA  COMPANY." 

Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Oflice  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise- 
ment. This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

;  Great  American  Tea   Company,  j 

Nos.  31    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,   5,643,   New   York  City.  : 


MANHATTAN  lO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF 
ASS01IAT0N. 

658  Broadway  (Corner  of  Bond-St,)  New  York. 

THE  MANHATTAN  CO-OPEIiATIYE  KELIKF  ASSO- 
CIATION K  organized  under  the  General  Laws  uf  the  State 
Of  New  York. 

Object.— The  ob.jeet  of  this  Association  is  to  si-eure  a  cash 
payment,  within  forty  davs  alter  the  death  of  a  member,  of 
an  many  dollars  as  tin/re  are  nu-iiibera  in  the  class  to  which 
he  or  she  belongs,  to  his  i.r  her  heirs. 

Membership  Fees.— The  membership  fees  are  Six  Dollars 
at  joining  (for  which  a  policy  will  be  furnished),  and  one 
dollar  and  ten  rents  on  the  deatli  of  each  member,  of  winch 
due  notice  will  be  given.  One  dollar  from  each  member 
goes  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member,  and  the 
ten  cents  for  expenses  of  collecting. 

Investments.— The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  require 
that  one-third  of  the  mone v  received  as  new  membership 
lees  shall  be  made  a  sinhimj:  fund  to  meet  payments  iallm- 
due  bv  the  delinquencies  of  members.  Tins  fund  is  held  by 
the  National  Trust  Company,  ami  will  he  invested  in  I'nited 
States  Bonds  or  real  estate,  or  bond  and  rmntiram-  upon  New 
York  City  property,  which  property  shall  be  double  the 
value  of  the  money  so  loaned. 

Tue  Funds.— The  remaining  two-thirds,  after  paving  the 
expenses  uf  the  Association,  shall  be  Invested  in  real  estate 
in  the  City  ot  New  York,  or  in  bond  ami  mortgage  on  prop- 
erty in  the  Citv  of  New  York,  the  interest  of  which  shall  go 
to  pay  the  r-«  rrent  expenses  oft  he  Association.  If  a  deceas- 
ed member  leaves  no  heir,  the  money  becomes  the  property 


paid. 

When  members  choose  they  can  send  Eleven  Dollars  to  the 
Treasurer  to  prepay  their  lees,  which  sum  will  pay  for  ten 
deaths,  tlius  saving  the  trouble  of  sending  $1. 10  each  time. 
No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  pay  Six  Dollars  now  and 
$1.10  occasionally,  thus  securing  S'j.OOu  to  his  heirs.  The 
average  number  of  dollars  each  person  will  have  to  pay  to 
secure  $:»,iii)£i  will  be  $:t0  per  year,  a  little  over  50  cents  per 
week.  This  makes  this  mode  of  insurance  cost  about  one- 
sixth  what  they  would  have  to  pay  any  regular  Insurance 
Company  for  a  $5,000 [policy. 


In  class  A  all  persons  between  tin 


iof   15  and  20  years. 


.she  may  be  a  member  of. 


>ays 

nd  teu  cents 

ie  class  he  or 

A  member  of  one  chi.ss  cannot  be.  a-s,ses*e-l  ////'.<  dollar  if  a 
mrutbri\of  another  rhtsft  itits.  Earh  class :is  INDEPENDENT, 
having  no  connection  with  any  other. 

Illustration.— Class  "A"  has  5,0110  male  members.  A 
member  flies.  The  Association  pays  over  wilhin  forty  days 
v.., mm  in  the  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  remaining  members  for- 
ward one  dollar  and  ten  cents  each  to  the  Association  to  re- 
imburse it.  failing  to  send  this  sum,  (hey  forfeit  to  the  As- 
sociation all  moneys  paid,  and  the  Association  supplies  a  new 
member  to  lilt  the  place  of  the  retiring  one. 

Advantages.— The  advantages  of  this  Association  over 
ordinary  Idle  Insurance  Companies  are:  no  panics  can  break 
it;  the  ices  are  so  small,  and  required  to  be  paid  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  any  man  can  secure  to  his  family  a  com- 
petency upon  his  death. 

How  to  hkoome  Members,— Any  one  desiring  to  become 
a  member  must,  send  six  Dollars,  in  Check,  Bank  Draft,  Post- 
al Order,  or  by  Express,  the  expressagc  being  paid  by  the 
applicant,  Vnder  no  circitm.stam-is  iciil  the  Assoc  at  tH.m  be 
■)■•  v/ion-sihli'  for  mom  t/s  sent  but  in  this  wan.  Persons  paving 
otherwise  than  by  check,  postal-orders,  or  draft,  do  it  at  their 
own  risk.  All  checks.  Arc.,  must  be  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  "W.  S.  Carman/,  Treasurer.  Accompanying  the 
money  must  be  a  paper  giving  the  applicant's  full  name-- Age 
—Birthplace  —  Present  Occupation— Who  the  Policy  is  in 
favor  of—  Post-l  Mlice  address— Town,  County,  state.  Also 
a  Medical  Certificate,  setting  forth  the  physical  condition, 
and  whether,  in  opinion  of  the  Doctor  examining,  the 
applicant  is  a  proper  person  to  be  insured.  Blank  forms  of 
application  for  membership  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Agents  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  but  m  the  form 
of  a  check,  draft,  or  postal-order,  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  \V.  S  Carman,  Treasurer. 

Each  member  ought  to  try  to'make  new  members,— by  so 
doing  he  benefits  himself. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
MANHATTAN  CO-OPEKATIVE  BELIEF  ASSOCIATION, 
658  Broadway  (Cor.  of  Bond  Street.) 
fE.  McMurdt, 
Elson  T.  Wright.  Prest.  Star  Metal  Co. 
TRUSTEES:       W.S.  Carman,  PrirSt.Stuuvesant  Bank. 

H.  W.  Foi:i>,  Cashur,  Haul  of  the  Republic. 
[L.  W.  Murray, 

!E.  McMurdt,  President* 
Elson  T.  Wright,  Vire. President. 
W.  S.  Carman,  Treasurer. 
Lewis  Sanders,  Secretary. 
John  A.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  Exam.Phi/sieiau. 
Q.  R.  Gray,  M.  D.,  Examining  Physician. 
A  General  Agent  wanted  for  each  State  and  Territory.^ 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Lite,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  lor  hiving  oat  1'nblic  ami  1'i'ivate  grounds 
of  every  description,  Refers  to  .John  M.  Forbes.  Natliann  [ 
Thayer.  Boston.  F.  c.  Shaw.  New  York.  <>.  S.  Ilubhell.  Phil- 
adelphia, G.  T.  Flelelier,  Indianapolis    Incl. 

Oftlce  40  Barristers'  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


PORTABLE    STEAM    EflM3W«ES— 

*      For  Farm.  Minino  or  Mechanical  purposes.    These 

machines  rennire  no  bri<  I;  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  they  are 
i-.-lieeiallv  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  shops,  1'orsracms  or 
1'iuM'iNO.  Rooms,— or  mounted  on  wheels  they  are  adapted 
for  out- door  work'.  Threshing.  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  Sec 
Rural  New-Yorker  ot  Angnsl   i:,lh.  lulls,  lost  page. 

|W-Circulars  will,  description  and   friers  furnished  on  np- 
plication.  10  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  i. 


Early  Rose  Potatoes., 

We  have  a  superior  stock  of  this  celebrated  potato,  which 
we  offer  this  fall  at  very  attractive  rates.  Our  stock  can  be 
implicitly  relied  upon  for  its  genuineness.  Send  for  Circu- 
lar and  price  lint.       EDWARD  BURGESS, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GISAI»K  VINES.— Iono,  Martha,  Salem, 
Ives.  Concord,  Delaware.  Nut  tun,  and  JO  other  kind-. 
GuvPE  Wool,,  full  supply  Kitlatinnv  and  Clarke  Rasp- 
berries F.arlv  Rise  and  Goodrich  Potatoes,  Inscriptive 
and  1'iicc  List  ready.  M.  H.  LEWIS,  . 

Sanduslcy,  Ohio. 


Pl>I,''l?  I  Our   New    Catalogue  of    Improv-il 
rtSnij.       STF.MCI1.    DIES.        MOHE       THAN 

A  MO-TTII  is  liL-insr  niaile  with    Ilium. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattlehoro,  Vt. 


WESTWARD     THE    STAR    OF1     EAXIPIIfcE. 

ELGIN  WATCHER 
THE    NATIONAL    WATCH  CO.,    ELGIN,    ILL. 

National  Watch  Company:  Chicago,  October  21st,  18CT. 

Having  carefully  examined  and  tested  your  Watches,  we  find  them  perfect  iu  all  their  parts,  of  fine  finish,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time-keeping  public.  We  consider  titem  the  best  hade  Watches  in  America,  for  the 
price,  and  equal  to  the  finest  European  Watches,  for  accurate  time,  that  cost  double  oe  three  times  the  money. 
We  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  all  parties  wishing  good  time-keepers. 

WENDELL  &  HYMAN,  D.  TJNTKliMEYER  &,  CO.,  A.  H.  MILLER.  „.„„„,„„ 

B.  F.  NORRIS  &  CO.,  H.  OPPENHE1MER  &  CO.,  MORSE,  RODDIN  &  HAMILTON, 
NOWLIN  &  McELWAIN,                           GILES  BRO.  &  CO.,                                       W.  H.  C.  MILLER  &  CO., 

C.  F.  HAPPEL  &  CO.,  W.  M.  &  J.  B.  MATO,  M.  KRONBERG  &  CO. 

The  names  above  will  be  recognized  as  the  leading  Jewelers  of  Chicago.   They  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Com- 
pany, but  freely  testify  as  to  the  genuine  merits  of  the  Watches,  which  for  the  past  year  have  been  sold  by  them.    Address 

XATIorVAL  WATCH  CO.,  159  &  161  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 
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AMERICAN    AGUICrLTl'RIST. 

Obix'OE  Jcod  &  Co.,  Publishers,  M5  Broadway,  N.  V.  City. 

Annual  Sunscr.iPTroN-  Tmuca  (rdu-ays  In  advance) :  $1.50 
onch  for  less  than  four  conies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies, $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  e*ch.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


EXCELSIOR-! 

A    Long   Step   Forward    and 
Upward. 

ONE    HUNDRED 

different  kiuds  of 

Most  Valuable 

PREMIUMS, 

Of  most  of  wlirclt  there  is  ait  unlimited 
«upply,  so  that  okc  or  more  can  be  easily 
obtained  at  every  Post-Office  in  tlie  United 
States  and  British.  America  ;  yes,  and  in 
foreign  lands.  (Last  year  wo  sent  premi- 
ums to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, to  Australia,  and  elsewhere  abroad,) 

Every  Article  offered  is  warranted  of  the 
very  best  kind  and  true  to  the  description. 
The  terms  and  conditions  are  so  liberal 
that  almost  any  body  desiring  it  can  get 
one  or  more  of  the  valuable  articles. 
Don't  fail  to  examine  tke  whole  list,  make 
a  choice  of  what  you  waut  most,  and 
then     you     can     g*t    it    free     of     charge. 

This  year,  we  propose  to  do  something 
towards  improving  the  Stock  of  ourt}omr- 
■try,  R'iuI  we  add  to  our  list  valuable  pure- 
blooded  Breeding  Animals,  selected  from 
the  herds  of  some  of  the  most  reliable 
breeders  of  our  country.  These  animals 
may  be  obtained  by  individuals,  or  for 
common  use  by  the  farmers  of  a  neigh- 
borhood clubbing  together.  We  offer 
I'l  UK     BRED 


SHORT-HOKX 
AYRSHIRE 


BULLS, 
BULLS, 


ALDERXEY  BULLS, 

COTSWOLD  RAMS, 

OF  THE  VALl  E  OF  OVER  $4,000. 

.  Also  about  $3,000  worth  of  Pure- 
bred Poultry,  in  part  directly  imported 
from  the  best  foreign  stock.  Among  these 
are   ten  pairs  each    (except   Brahmas)  of 

La  Fleche  —  Houdaus — Crevc- 
coeur — Black  Spanish  —  Light 
Brahmas  —  Dark  Brahmas  — 
Ciold-laccd  £ebrighfs.  etc. 


Our  Premium  list  this  year  contains 
nearly  all  the  valuable  articles  offered 
last  year,  of  which  about  820,000  worth 
were  distributed  among  our  readers,  and 
were  received  with  great  satisfaction ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  above  novelties 
we  add  the  following:  Watches, 
of  A  No.  1  quality,  made  cx])ressly  for 
our  premium  list  by  the  American 
Watch  Company ;  Early  Rose  Potatoes ; 
Sets  of  Field  Croquet,  etc  Full  details 
will    be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Tliis  is  no  Prize  or  Gift  Enterprise. 
We  simply  offer  these  articles  as  Pre- 
miums to  those  who  send  in  the  specified 
clubs  of    subscribers.      See    particulars. 

EXPLANATION.— Our  immense  circulation  en- 
ables us  to  do  things  on  a  grand  scale,  and  doing  thus, 
adds  again  to  our  circulation.  We  spend  large  sums  Tor 
engravings,  for  collecting  information,  etc.,  and  it  costs 
no  more  for  all  these  to  supply  half  a  million  subscribers 
than  it  would  half  a  tltousand.  There  is  but  one  office, 
one  set  of  editors,  engravers,  etc.,  to  be  supported.  There- 
fore we  can  furnish  a  superior  paper  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  price We  expend  all  the  subscription  money, 

and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  more,  in  simply  getting 
up  and  furnishing  tho  paper  itseir,  and  yet  make  a  satis- 
factory profit,  besides  paying  all  the  premiums.  Our  un- 
precedented circulation  makes  ever)'  line  very  valuable  to 
advertisers,  who  gladly  pay  a  large  price  to  reach  so  many 
people — especially  as  they  know  we  6hHt  out  humbugs 
and  unreliable  parties  from  our  advertising  columns. 
So  our  advertisements  furnish  money  to  pay  premiums; 
the  premiums  get  more  subscribers;  more  subscribers 
add  to  the  value  of  the  advertisements,  and  thus  wc  get 
more  money  for  more  premiums.  Tho  whole  thing  is 
simple,  and  only  requires  courage  and  enterprise  to  carry 
it  out.  Everybody  gets  a  very  good  and  very  cheap  paper ; 
and  thousands  of  people  get  good  pramium  articles— just 
such  as  they  want— simply  by  making  up  clubs  of  sub- 
scribers. Your  opportunity  to  do  this.  Reader,  is  just  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  world.  What 
premium  will  you  have  ?  Further  on  wc  tell  how  to  get  it. 

It  Pays  l)OI HILT  to  try  for  our  Pre- 
miums. A  few  odd  hours'  work,  with  a  copy 
of  the  paper  to  show,  will  collect  enough  sub- 
scribers to  secure  one  of  the  fine  articles  iu 
our  list.  As  a  business,  some  Gentlemen,  several 
boys,  and  many  Ladies,  canvassed  for  subscribers, 
received  various  premiums,  sold  them  for  cash,  and 
made  high  wages.  One  Lady  thus  made  SI, 200  in 
less  than  6  months  the  pa6t  year.  Others  made 
$15(1  to  $250  each,  in  single  months. — Again,  Ev- 
erybody that  circulates  the  Agriculturist,  and  thus 
gets  more  people  to  reading  and  thinking,  is  doing 
a  good  work  for  the  country.  Twenty-five  copies 
circulating  in  a  neighborhood  will  stimulate 
thought  and  enterprise  that  will  soon  increase 
the  value  of   all   the   property    in    the    place. 

Presents.  —  Many  persons  make  up  clubs 
and  secure  our  premium  articles,  as  sewing 
machines,  silver  sets,  etc,  for  presents  to  a 
wife  or  friend.  Jfiny  neighborhoods  make  up 
clubs  for  sewing  machines  to  be  given  to  poor 
widows,  or  to  a  Pastor's  wife.  Scholars  unite  and 
get  a  Watch  for  a  tcachar,  a  Melodcon  for  their 
school  room,  and  so  on. 


[In  the  following  table  Is  given  the  price  of  each  aril- 
rl.\  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  It  free,  at 
■.and  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  CI  a  year.    The 
in  the  pages  following.] 


Table  or  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  28—11869). 


Xo. 


■l    to   all— Xo   Compel  it  i 

Xamesof  Premium  Articles. 
Butt,  "  Clansman,"... 


Slimier 
Of  Sub- 
scribers 
requ  ired 
at  I  at 
|1.50|  *1. 


1—Short-h 

»- Short-horn  Bull'.  ■■  Malcolm 

3— Ayrshire  Bull.  ••  Werner.", 
i— Ayrshire,  /lull, 
Hull, 


Know 

r»n  on  42.-.  1250 

;,'",'""";    ;; *.'"  00  290  TOO 

Duke  of  Hartford  "..$!«>  in  ■;    ,  i;-.  i 

'  lIcKeotcn." $200  00  220  050 

Malcern." $:oo  00  550  (ISO 

'  Dugal  Grant." $150  00  ISO  OSS 

-....,     Johnny  Groat," $15(1  on,  ISO  525 

?,~-  '•''.'■'■  ""'  1!."!L  "''"hnBroicn," fir.n  no  I    iso  525 


Ayr  Mre  Bull', 
A'/r shire  Bull,     .. 
lyrshire  Bull.  "  Johnny  Groat," 


or,  ass 

$-;oo  no     iso  MO 

$200  00  j  220  cm 

Alderney  Bull,  "  Ossipee," *>00  00  '■  220  050 


to 

r.-o 

Ml 

ISO 

',1' 

ISO 

SO 

150 

:-:•■ 

120 

1-Ayrshlre  Bull  Catf. $80  00 

XI— Alderney  Bull,  "iVachunett.". 
13— Alderney  Bull,  "  Ascntney,".. 

14— Alderney  Bull,  "  Ossipee}' 

IS— Aldernei/ Butt,  "Alleghany," $200  00  I  220!   650 

V.-Cnlnwold  Bam $,200  00,    220    650 

}7-Cotsirold  Ram $200  00      220    050 

J2— £"",r"w  n"m *'«»  00  i  110    350 

li-S"?K""f'.JJ,'"" $10000    no   aio 

3?~~ £"""rn<1  Eire $100  00     110    3.10 

»J—  Cptmopld  Eire £100  00 

32— Aa  Fteche  Foals,  one  Pair $40  00 

23— Ho  udan       Foic/s.  one  Pair $40  00 

84—  Crereneur  Foicis. one  Pair $40  ooi 

25— Black  Spanish  Fouls,  one  Pair $25  00 

36— Brah mas.  Light,  one  Pair $15  00 

27— Brahmas.  park,  one  Pair $15  00 

2*—  Gold  faced  ,v,  bright  Jlaulcims,  one  Pairf-)~i  00 
29— Early  Rose  I'otalo,  I  Three.  Hi.  parcel).  $2  OO1 
30—  garden  Seed) for  a  Family  (40  kind*). .$5  oo1 

31— F/oirer  Seeds  for  n  Family  <  lOO  kinds)..   $5  00 

3'i—Xnrseni  Stork  iauy  kimti  desired) Wo  Oo! 

33— Set  of  Field  Croquet $8  CO 

34—  Seainq     Machine    (M'hcclerd    Wilson). .tm  00! 

3H—Seicing  Machine  (Grocer  it  Baker)..  $55  Co! 
30— Seicino    Machine  illniee  Machine  Co.)  .$60  00 

37— Seicing    Machine  ( Florence) $03  00' 

38— setting  Machine  (Sinner's  Tailoring) . .jso  on 

39— Seiring    Machine  (  Willcnjeeb  Glhbs) $55  OOi 

iO-S'iciug    Machine   (Finite  it  Lyon) $60  00! 

41—  Washing    Machine  ( Holy's). . .  $14  00 

42—  Clothes    Wringer  (Best— I'ulrersal).  ...     $10  00 

43—  Tea  Set  (Scats  lest  Silver  Plated)...  .  $50  00 
i*— Castor   and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.) . . .  .<tsn  On! 

4.'}— Lceor   Water  lltrber  (do.    do.) $18  00' 

in— One  Doicn   Tea  Spoons       (do.    do.) $0  00, 

47— One  Dozen  Tablespoons    (do.   do.)..  .$12  00 

48—  One  Dozen  Dining  Forki    (do.    do.)... .$12  00 

49—  Ten  Kniretand Forks! Patterson  Rros.)t?0  00 

50—  Table    Knirm  and  /oris    (do.    do.) $24  00! 

51—  Carting   Knife  and  Fork  (do.    do.) $5  00 

53— Melodcon.  4-oetare(G.A.Prince.  itCo.'s)  $07  00' 
53— Melodcon.  5-aclare  (do.    do.) $112  00 

54—  Piano.  Splendid  loct.i Sleiuirai/d-sonsiHSti  On 

55—  Colibrl  Piano  I  Iliirlou;  pnehlrr  d-  C».)$150  00 
Sti— Silrer  Watch  I  American  Witch  Co.)..  $40  00 
57-7/l*W  Fine  GohlWaleh  i.  im .  Watch  Co)  $100  On 
5S— Double  7,7,;.  Gun  i  I  ■aoper,  /! irri*  d  n„  i  $«o  00 
ap-Repratlug  shot  Gun  (Roper  Rijlc  Co.)..$M  00 

60—  Tool  chc -t  (Patterson  Bros.) $44  50 

61—  Case  of  Mathematical  /est,  iiments $0  00 

G'i—Case  of  Mathematical  Tnslrnments,,  $15  00 
63  —  GoldPeu,  SIl.Cas'.E.l  Wnre.nlSpadone)  $4  50' 
01  — Gold  />cn  and  Surer  Case,  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
6--»— Barometer    (Woodrnff's  Meixnrial)...  $12  00 

6K— Barometer   (Wocdrc'ifs  Mercurial) $13  00: 

67—  Buckeye   Mmciua  Mm  hine.  Xo.  2.  $r'5  00 

6s— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Pioir.  etc $19  50 

60—  Collins  <t  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plate $25  00 

70— Pump    and  Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

71— Family    Scales  1  Fairbanks'  ,(•  Co.) $14  00 

7'1— Bnilding    Blacks  (  Crandall) $2  00 

73— Pocket   Lanterns,  One  Dozen $9  00 

7*— American   Cyclopedia  (Applelon's) $S0  00 

7o—  Worcester'sGreat  Illustrated  Iiictionarykw  00 


00 

■MO 

in 

V4II 

0, 

'.Ml 

Ml 

••" 

nn 

XX) 

111 

■.'III 

0" 

270 

•i) 

7(1 

1S 
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1.1-; 

'.'-5 

44 

11(1 

7R 

205 

13N 
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HO 

mm 

330  1150 

50 

150 

110 

:",n 

46 

1511 

67 

2, II 

rn 

1UU 

76—  Anil  /tail    Volume  Agriculturist     ) 

7  7— Any  Tico  Bark  Volumes 

78—  Any  Three  do.       do. 

79— Any  Four    do.       do. 


do. 


*! 


—(Each  ad,ri  Val.  at  same  rate) 
Rl—Ttcelre  Tali.  XVI  to  XXVII 
SI— Any   Hack  Volume  Ariruulturist 
S3— Any  'Pro  Back  Volumes       do. 
Si— Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

85— Any   Four   do.      do.  do. 

SQ—Any  Fire      do.       da.  do. 

—t  Each  acld'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
S7-Tirelre  Vols.  XVI In  XXVII 
8S-.1  SIO    Library  K  Your  Choice).. 


-    A  S25  Library 

9-z-A  s:i(>  library 

93- A   S35  Library 

94-A  S40  Library 

9-.-.I   §45  Library 

9C-.4   sr.O  Library 

97 -A  §60  Library 

0«_j   c»-i  r.*... — :. 


9S-.4  875    Library 


ii 


■~     $"   0" 

;  ;  f 7  50 
5  -$:n  00 
-;$12  50 


H 


$00  00 

.  $10  00 
:  $15  00 
$20  00 


SI  106 

08  125 

44  144 

50  162 

56  in 


1  $00  on  I  80  237 
=  $75  00,,  100  282 
1  100  00  1  123    SCO 


{S~Ercry  Premium  article  to  new  and  of  ths  very  best 
manufacture.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-tico  Premiums, 
No*.  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  78  to 
100  inclusive,  witt.  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  tlte  Post-  Office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  Vailed  States  or  Territories, 
excepting  tltose  reached  only  by  lite  Overland  Mail.— The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  maybe  specified. 

Head  an«l  carefully  note  tlie  following 
Items :  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  hy  one 
person  count  together,  th»ugh  from  one  or  a  dozen 
diflercnt  Post-Offlccs.  But...  (J)  State  with  each  name 
cr  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 

11  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain- 
ed, that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper 
at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to  six  months. 
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t»  All  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will   be  paid  n-huiecer  you  call  for  it (d)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  uo  confusion  of  money  accounts ...  (t)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  preminms  to  canvassers.  N.  B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  arc  called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 
2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents...  (g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Bauks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  poslage  and 
registry  ;  pnt  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  file  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Mency  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

READ    THE 

Description  of  the  Premiums. 

!>"««.  5  te»  2S. — Breeding  Inimnls. 
General  Note. — While  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
nearly  all  other  premium  articles,  the  supply  of  animals 
is  necessarily  limited  to  the  specimens  named  below,  and 
our  rule  will  be  to  furnish  each  one  to  the  first  party 
calling  for  it,  with  the  specified  number  of  subscribers. 

Sos.    1.    2.   —  Sliori-Horra   Balls.  — 

These  two  splendid  animals  are  from  the  most  celebrated 
herd  in  America,  that  of  Mr.  Jas.  0.  Sheldon,  Geneva, 
N.  Y-,  which  is  abundant  guarantee  of  their  quality  and 
value.  The  Short-horns,  or  Durhams,  are.  distinguished 
for  their  very  large  size,  rapid  growth  and  maturity,  and 
easy  fattening.  They  arc  the  best  beef  cattle  in  the  world 
for  profit  of  raising.  This  breed  has  received  more  care  and 
study  than  all  others  taken  together.  One  of  these  bulls 
introduced  any  where  will  tell  greatly  upon  the  future 
character  of  all  the  stock  brought  under  its  influence. 

No.  1.— Clansman.— Red.  calved  May  21st,  1868. 
Sire,  Royal  Duke  of  Oxford.  4337  Am.  n.  B.  Dam,  Ca- 
denza, by  Lord  Mavor  of  Oxford.  4954,  whoso  lineage 
is  traced  through  the'blllls  Duke  of  Gloster,  Lord  Brawith, 
Prince  V.  i  -l.i'  -sack.  Miracle.  Mitchcm.  Fitz  Remus, 
to  Cato  (119)  and  Wbitworth  (695),  many  of  them  famous 
sires  of  superior  stock.— Price  $500. 

No.  2.  — Malcolm.— Rich  roan:  calved  May  1st, 
1S68.  Sire,  Baron  of  Oxford,  (233T6  E.  II.  B  )  Dam,  Mano- 
la,  bySd  Duke  of  Thorndale  (1774s),  her  pedigree  running 
back  to  those  old  worthies  NellGwynne,  and  Princess  by 
Favorite,  and  to  the  famous  bulls  "Hubback,  Suowdon's, 
Masterman's.  and  the  Studley  hull— in  all  10  recorded 
Derd  Book  crosses  I— Price  $500. 


Wos.     3   to    11.  —  Ayrshire    ISnllv. — 

Ayrshircs  are  especially  distinguished  for  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  cows,  which  uniformly  yield  milk  in 
large  quantity  and  usually  rich.  The  steers  and  dry 
cows  make  excellent  beef.  Their  size  is  medium,  and 
colore  usually  red  and  brown,  spotted  with  white.  The 
animals  offered  are  selected  from  two  of  the  best  herds 
in  the  country.  That  of  Mr.  YVm.  Birn-ie.  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated,  while 
that  of  the  Messrs.  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield. 
Ct.,  has  a  more  recent  fame.  The  cows  of  the  latter  herd 
probably  give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk,  the  year  through, 
than  anyother  equal  number  of  cows  in  the  country.  All 
Ayrshircs  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk  compared  with  the 
amount  of  feed.  The  bull  Aleck  Cristie,  sire  of  all  the 
animals  offered  from  the  Messrs.  Wells'  herd,  is  out  of 
Dolly  3d,  whose  yield  of  milk  the  present  year  averages  as 
follows:  March,  4S  lbs.  per  day;  April,  50'  i  lbs. ;  May, 
54;  Junc.54'i;  July,  49  ;  Aug.  46.  The  milk  of  Aug.  !)th, 
10th.  11th,  and  morning  of  12th,  3J*  days,  made  7  11)3.  of 
butter.  Greatest  yield  of  milk  in  one  day,  57  lbs. 

BRED  BY  MESSRS.  S.  M.  &  D.  WELLS. 

No.  3.—  Werner,  brown  and  white,  calved  April 
8,  1868.  Sire.  Aleck  Cristie.  out  of  Dollv  3d.,  bv  John  An- 
derson. Dam,  imported  Queen  2d,  winner  of  lour  fii>t 
prizes  in  Scotland.     Price.  $250. 

No.  4.  —Bull  Calf,  Duke  of  Hartford, 
red  with  little  white,  calved  June  2d,  1S6S.  Sire,  Aleck 
Cristie.  flow.  Flora  3d.,  winner  of  first  Prize  ofN.  E. 
Ag'l.  Soc.  at  New  Haven,  1868.  Grand-gain,  Flora  2d.. 
winner  of  1st  Prize  of  N.  E.  Ag'l.  Soc.  ill  1864  ;  Great 
Grand-dam,  imported  Flora,  winner  of  1st  Prom,  and 
Sweepstakes  of  N.  E.  Ag'l.  Soc.  in  1866.    Price,  $200. 

No.  5.— Bnll  Calf,  McKeown.  red  and  white, 
calved  Aug.  1st.  isus.  Sire,  Aleck  Cristie.  Dam,  im- 
ported Minna.    Price,  $200. 

No.  6.— Bull  Calf,  Malvern,  red  and  white, 
calved  April  2S,  1S6S.  Sire.  Aleck  Cristie.  Dam,  Daisv,  b. 
Price,  $200. 

BRED  BY  MR.  BLRNIE. 

No.  7.  Dugal  Grant,  dark  brown  and  white, 
dark  about  the  head,  calved  Jan.  1,  lsoo.  sire,  Malcoin, 
251.     Dam,  imported  Miss  Morton.  153.    Price,  $150. 

No.  8.  -  Johnny  Groat,  red.  and  white  in 
large  sputs.  calved  Feb.  1st.  1S6U.  sire,  Honest  John, 
190.    Dam,  Sue,  780.    Price,  $150. 

No.  9.— John  Brown,  red  and  white,  calved 
Aug.  until.  isi!7.  Sire,  Honest  John,  199.  Dam.  Regie. 
691.     Price.  $150. 


No.  10.— Bull  Calf,  red  and  white,  calved  Sep- 
tember 6,  1S6S.  Sire,  Honest  John,  No.  100  in  Ayrshire 
Herd  Book ;  Dam,  Peggie,  691.    Price  $80 

No.  HI.- Bull  Calf,  red  and  wdiite,  calved  Aug. 
ISth.  lsfis.  Sire,  Honest  John,  100.  Dam,  Dolly  Dnttou, 
345.    Price,  $80. 

r^'os.    12    to    15.— AMerncT  ISbiIIs.— 

This  valuable  breed  is  distinguished  for  richness  of 
milk,  and  golden  yellow,  waxy,  high-flavored  Witter. 
The  cows  are  almost  always  good,  and  occasionally  deep 
milkers:  size  below  medium;  colors  various;  skin  rich 
orange  yellow.  Steers  and  dry  cows  fatten  easily.  Those 
offered  as  premiums  are  selected  from  the  herd  of  Mr. 
James  P.  Swain,  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  oldest 
Alderney  breeders  in  the  United  States,  who  has  spared 
no  pains  to  improve  his  stock  in  every  way.  These  are 
bred  with  the  highest  fancy  marks— no  white  spots  ; 
noses,  mouths  and  tongues  black. 

No.  13.— Wachnsett. -French  gray  and  black; 
calved  March.  1867 ;  sire,  imported  Bashan:  dam,  Hoey, 
by  imported  Saturn,  out  of  imported  Lophorn.  Price.  $25*0. 

No.  13.— Ascntney.— Brown,  with  squirrel-gray 
hairs;  legs  fawn  color:  calved  March  17,1868:  w're.'ini- 
piirted  Bashan  ;  dam,  Bronx  2d.  by  imported  Saturn,  out 
of  imported  Bronx.    Price,  $200. 

No.  14.  —  Osslpee.  —  Dark  brown,  with  squirrel 
hairs:  legs  dark  fawn;  calved  March  14.  lsliS;  sire,  im- 
ported Bashan  ;  dam.  Islip.  byMaitland  bull,  out  of  Bird 
cow.    (Imported.)    Price,  $200. 

No.  15.  —  Alleghany.  —  Blackish-brown,  with 
squirrel  hairs:  legs  dark  fawn;  calved  March,  18(38:  sire, 
imported  Bashan;  dam,  Katy  3d.  by  Derby;  he  by  im- 
ported Saturn,  out  of  Lophorn.    Price,  $200. 


l>o.  16  to   21.— Cots  wold     Sheep.— 

Long-wools. — One  of  the  largest  mutton  breeds.  Rams 
frequently  weigh  400  pounds  or  more.  This  breed  is  fa- 
mous for  early  maturity,  large  size,  and  ease  of  fattening. 
The  quality  of  the  mutton  is  good  :  the  wool  is  very  long 
and  silky,  and  "  common  long  combing"  is  now  bringing 
the  highest  price  of  any  wool  in  the  market.  The  flock  of 
Mr.  Burdett  Loojus.  of  Windsor  Locks.  Ct.,  from  which 
our  premiums  are  selected,  has  swept  all  the  chief  prizes 
for  lung  wool  sheep,  at  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society  fairs,  from  1S65  to  the  present  year.  Mr.  L.  has 
made  repeated  importations  from  the  best  English  flocks. 
The  sire  of  all  but  one  of  the  sheep  offered  is  Emperor 
2d,  bred  by  Robert  Game,  North  Leach,  England,  and 
purchased  at  his  sale  when  a  yearling  for  130  guineas/ 

No.  16.— Cotswold  Ram  (No.  45.)  Got  by  im- 
ported Emperor  2:1.  our  of  imported  ewe  bredbv  Robert 
Game,  Esq.     Price  $200. 

No.  17.— Cotswolil  Bam  (No.  48.)  Cot  by  im- 
ported Emperor  21,  out  of  ewe  imported  from  flock  of 
Robert  Game,  Esq.     Price  $200. 

No.  18.— Cotswold  Ram  (No.  2.)  Bv  imported 
Senator,  out  of  ewe  bv  ram  bred  bv  F.  W.  Stone,  Can- 
ada. (Senator  was  bred  bv  Robert  Game,  Esq..  and  warn 
the  prize  for  best  ramnfanv  age  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1S6S.    Also  first  prize  as  a  two  year  old.     Price,  $100. 

No,  19.— Cotswold  Ram  (No.  30.)  Got  by  im- 
ported Emperor  2d,  out  of  ewe  bred  from  imported  stock. 
Price  $100.  . 

No.  20.— Cotswold  Ewe.  Bv  imported  Emperor 
2(1,  out  of  ewe  bred  from  imported  stock.   Price  $100. 

No.  21.—  Cotswold  Ewo.  By  imported  Emperor 
2d,  out  of  ewe  bred  from  imported  stock.    Price  $100. 


>"os.   22  to  28.— Choice  Fowls.  — The 

120.  fowds  offered  as  premiums  are  from  the  yards  of  Mr. 
Jno.  H.  Mabeett,  ofTarrytown,  N.  Y..  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  careful  breeders  of  our  acquaintance. 
A  rare  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  obtaining  very  su- 
perior fowls  of  some  of  the  most  highly  prized  breeds. 
—  LaFlechc,  Houdan,  <  ;■■  vecaun,  (French  Fowls,  i  la  i.e. 
easy  fattening,  excellent  for  the  table,  and  persistent 
layers— great  favorites,  are  all  imported  or  bred  direct 

from    imported    stock Black    Spanish,    (full    white 

faces.)  stand  first  as  constant  layers,  very  ornamen- 
tal and  stylish,  require  warm  winter  quarters Brah- 
ma*, large  fowls,  hardy,  winter  layers,  chickens  very 
early,  and  easy  to  raise  . .  Sebright  Bantams,  very  small, 
with  beautifully  marked  plumage;  cocks  and  hens  feath- 
ered alike;  purely  ornamental  ;  hardy  and  easily  raised. 
The  last  three  kinds  are  from  his  own  justly  celebrated 
stock.    We   have    only  ten  pairs  of  each. 

No.  22.— LaFleehc  Cock  and  Hen.    Price  AID. 

No.  23.— Houdan  do.  do.      Price  $40. 

No.  24.—  Crevecreur  do.  do.      Price  Sill. 

NO.  25. -Black   Spanish       do.  do.      Price  $35. 

No.  26.— Brahma.  Light        do.  do.      Price  $15. 

No.  27.— Brahma,  Dark        do.  «!o.      Price  .415. 

No.  2 S.— Gold  Laced  Sebright  do.     Price  $15. 

ieSo.  29.— Early  Roue  Potatoes.— This 

remarkable  variety  has  awakened  so  much  interest 
throughout  the  country  that  there  is  a  general  desire 
to  get  a  few  as  a  start  for  seed.  A  few  hundred  people 
only  have  been  able  to  get  them.  We  have,  therefore,  ar- 
ranged with  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  to  supply  us  with 
a  quantity  of  the  genuine  article,  pnt  up  in  3  lb  parcels, 
to  go  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
They  should  go  out  before  freezing  weather,  hut  when  too 
late  for  this,  we  will  keep  them  until  warm  enough  to 
mail  them  in  Spring.  This  premium  can  only  remain 
open  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    For  some  account  of 


the  Early  Rose,  see  page  356  of  the  Agriculturist  for  this 
month  (October.)  and  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son's  advertise- 
ment in  same  paper.  We  send  to  clubs  of  four  at  $1.50 
each,  which  will  give  the  canvasser  3  lbs.  For  fourteen 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  wc  will  send  four  3  lb.  packages. 

yio.  3©— Garden  Seeds. -A  valuable  selec- 
tion of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family  garden, 
each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary  size. 
This  premium  and  the  next  are  put  up  for  us  by  Messrs. 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 
41  Park  Row,  (old  Agriculturist  office,)  whose  seed 
establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  This  premium  will  be  of  great  value  and  con- 
venience to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  post-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  many  cases  the  recipient 
wdll  have  some  to  spare  to  members  of  the  club. 

I*'o.  31— Flower  Seeds.— Like  No.  30,  this 
is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  IOO  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  not  only  the  finer  common  varieties,  but 
many  of  the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly  wdien 
bought  by  the  single  paper.  Delivered  free,  same  as  No.  30. 

:>"©.  32-^'nrsery  Stoek,  Plants,  etc. 

—This  premium  can  be  selected  in  anything  desired, 
from  the  Catalogues  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
or  of  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  III.  Both  are 
well  known,  very  reliable  parties,  having  extensive 
Nurseries,  Green-Houses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc..  etc.  Send  a  stamp  direct 
to  either  of  them,  for  their  regular  catalogues;  if  about 
this  premium,  they  will  go  free.  For  this  premium  any 
one  can  select  from  the  catalogues  $20  worth,  (or  more 
in  proportion,  if  more  names  are  sent  us,)  and  we  will 
send  to  the  canvasser  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  cither 
party  named  above,  in  fall  or  spring,  as  desired. 

7*o.  33— Set  or  Field    Croquet.— The 

game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  has  become  so  pop- 
ular, that  wc  believe  many  wil]  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  Premium 
upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose.  The  sets  we  offer 
are  beautiful,  and  from  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the 
country.  The  balls  are  rock  maple,  and  every  set  is  neat- 
ly finished  and  put  up  in  a  thoroughly  made  box.  with 
separate  places  for  balls  and  bridges.  A  very  little  labor 
will  secure  this  fine  Premium,  valuable  to  both  sexes. 

Wo.    34    to    J^o.    40.  —  Sewing     13a- 

olllnes.— Wc  offer  a  choice  of  the  leading  good  Sewing 
Machines,  and  recommend  anyone  of  them  as  of  great 
value.  Each  of  these  seven  machines  has  some  peculiari- 
ties in  wbich  it  is  superior  to  the  others.  We  have  used 
them  all  at  home  during  the  last  seven  years,  except 
the  Tailoring  Machine,  and  that  we  have  watched  carefully 
in  the  hands  of  tailors.  We  would  not  part  with  the  last 
one  of  these,  whichever  it  might  he,  and  do  without  any 
Sewing  Machine,  for  $500 !  The  $500  at  1  per  cent,  in- 
terest, would  yield,  less  taxes,  about  $32.  Most  families 
require  at  least  4  mouths  of  steady  hand-sewing  a  year, 
costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than  $24  a  month,  board 
included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a  Sewing  Machine  a 
woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month  than  in  four  months 
by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of  $72.  But  far  above 
this.  The  everlasting  "Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  bend- 
ed over  the  work,  and  loss  of  sleep,  have  brought 
tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves,  broken  down  mil- 
lions more  at  an  early  age,  and  entailed  enfeebled 
constitutions  upon  many  millions  of  infants.  Wc  say  to 
every  man.  get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if  you 
have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of  land. 
A  Sewing  Machine  costing  $55  to  $65  involves  an  inter- 
est or  only  si!  or  $4  a  year;  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  save 
you  five,  if  not  a  hundred,  fold,  in  Doctor's  hills  alone. 
Get  the  Sew  ing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get  one 
through  our  premium  list,  well;  but  get  the  machine. — 
Every  machine  is  boxed  and  delivered  free  to  railroad 
or  express,  or  other  place  in  this  city,  and  costs  the  re- 
cipient only  the  freight.  They  go  safely  as  freight.  Full 
printed  instructions  go  with  each,  and  each  machine  is 
supplied  with  a  Hemmcr.  Send  for  circulars  to: 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Mf'g  Co.,  (',25  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 
Orover  &  Baker  Mfg  Co.,  495  Broadwav,  N.  Y.  Cit'v. 
Howe  Machine  Company.  000  Broadwav.  N.  Y.  Cit'v. 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  505  Broadwav,  N.  Y.  City. 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co..  45SI  Broadwav,  N.  Y.  City. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Mfg  Co.,  508  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 
Finkle    &    Lyon    Company,    5S7  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Wo.  41 — Washing  Slaeliines.— For  a 
long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  "  Doty's  Paragon,"  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  four  years,  is  the  only  one  the  "  help  "  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
R.  C.  Browning,  32  Conrtlandt-st..  N.  Y..or  to  Metropoli- 
tan Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct.  It  packs  in 
small  compass,  and  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

Wo.  12— Clothes-WriiigingMaehine. 

—A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,   clothes- 
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raving  implement,  that  should  bo  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  >"■■<■  i.  and  the  twisting  Btn  ti  I 
the  -i  res  with  lever  power.  With  the  WrlngingMa- 
chine,  the  garments  tire  passed  rapidly  between 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  ont  better  than  hand  wring- 
,  in-,-,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  np  tl 
A  child  of  10  or  12  years  can  quickly  wring  ont  a  tab-full 
of  clothes.  Wo  offer  the  family  size,  "  Universal  Wring- 
er," with  090s  which  make  the  rollers  tarn  together,  and 
proven!  injury  to  the  fabrics,  loosening  the  rubber,- etc. 
It.  weighs  only  15  lbs.,  and  can  bo  readily  carried  by 
hand,  or  sent  by  express,  or  us  freight,  anywhero.  We 
have  given  thousands  of  these  as  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  Thousands  of  families  may  each 
gel  a  premium  one  this  year.  They  are  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlelield,  Ct. 

3fo.  -13— .4.  Tea  Sot.— This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  last  three  years. 
There  are  six  pieces,  viz.:  .-1  Coff.e  Tot,  two  Tea  Pots,  a 
(  reamer,  Sugar, and  Slop  Bowl— all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure 
work.  They  are  not  the  common  silver-u>asft«j  articles, 
but  the  heaviest  plate,  equal  to  "Sheffield  Plate,"  the  foun- 
dation being  white  metal,  so  as  not  to  show,  even  when 
the  heavy  silver-coating  may  chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any 
spot  by  long  hard  usage. — These  Sets  are  made  by  the 
Lucius  Hart  Manu'g.  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  C  Burling  Slip,  N. 
Y.  (  Sty.  Mr.  Hart,  "  the  veteran  Sunday  School  man,''  has 
been  in  the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and  his.  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guarantee- 
ing its  value  to  be  as  represented.  The  amount  of 
silver  on  plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and 
integrity  of  the  manufacturer.  We  cotdd  give  nearly 
as  good  looking  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 
The  Bets  given  as  premiums  are  boxed  without  charge, 
and  sent  to  any  place  by  express  or  otherwise  as  desired. 


I>'o. -11— Castor  and  Frnit  or  Cake 

Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  a  large,  showy, 
Castor,  with  six  cut  glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  chang- 
ed into  a  complete  Castor,  with  Call  Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  4:3,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and 
is  sent  in  the  same  way.  Many  lower-priced  and  less  beau- 
tiful Castors  could  be  obtained,  but  we  select  the  best. 


"So.  -15— Ice  or   Water  Pitcher. — A 

large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  43.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  add  a  round  Salver  of 
pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6);  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  1(5  inch  oval  Salver,  (value  $14.1  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher;  and  for  5:3  subscribers, 
the  Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Gob- 
lets, silver-plated  without,  and  gilded  within  lvalue  $38). 
This  complete  Set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though 
the  Pitcher  alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray  or  Salver, 
will  answer  a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 


H'o.    16— One    Dozen    'S'cnspoons. — 

These  are  of  fine  pattern,  "  figured  tips."  Olive-leaf 
Pattern,  all  of  the  same  metal,  plating,  etc..  and  from 
the  same  makers  as  No.  43.  They  are  far  cheaper  than 
any  thing  we  have  found  at  half  the   price. 

Wo.  17— One   Dozen  Tahl«  Spoons. 

Mo.  IS— One  Dozen  Table  Forks.- 

The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 

No.  40.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  every  way  in  quality  and  price.  All  these 
art ieles  come  from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

.>"os.  -SO,  SO,  SI.  -Knives  and  Forks. 

—The  knives  offered  in  Ibis  premium  are  from  the 
most  celebrated  makers  of  cntlery  in  the  world,  Joseph 
Etodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England,  whose  corporate 
mark  is  dated  170 1.  They  are  of  the  best,  refined  steel,  with 
Ivory  balanced  handles,  and  stamped  with  full  address  of 
makers  ;  size  known  as  table  knives.— The  table  ybrfcare 
manufactured  by  Holmes.  Booth  -t  Haydons,  on  genuine 
nlbata,  and  warranted  double  plated  with  coin  silver. 
The  tea  knives  and  forks  are  by  the  same  makers,  but  of 
smaller  size.  The  carving  knife  and  fork  are  both  steel, 
made  by  Itodgers  &  Sens,  best  ivory  balanced  handles. 
For  38  subscribers,  at.  (1.50  each,  we  will  send  the  tea 
knives,  of  tin-  same  make  and  material,  double  silver 
p'ulea.  forks  the  same,  (value  $26.)  For  45  subscribers, 
at  $1.5tl  each,  we  will  send  the  table  knives,  doubl 

with  same  forks,  (value  $30.1  These  articles  arc 
furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  A  Brothers.  27  Park 
Row.  agents  for  the  manufacturers,  and  a  thoroughly  es- 
tablished and  reliable  house,  who  will  furnish  the  above 
articles  at  prices  named,  and  express  eharjes  paid  to  any 
who  may  wish  to  purchase.  (Send  for  their  circulars.) 


S"os.  53,  5tt— Melodcons. — These  arc  ex- 

irable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle, 
for  small «  nnrches,  for  Sunday  Schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  inlluence  upon  the  pupil-.  We  have 
seen  tie-  whole  lone  and  character  of  tie-  pupils  of  a 

school     improved     by     introducing     a     Melodeon. 

Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they  will  raise  a  club  of  sub- 
scribers for  this  premium.  We  offer  Geo.  A.  Pitmen 
&  CO's.  Melodcons,  for  we  know  them  to  be  good,  A 
large  one  in  our  own  Sunday  School  room  has  been  in 
use  for  nine  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  lime 
by  a  large  number  of  persons.  —  Several  clergy- 
men have  obtained  this  premium  for  themselves, 
their  Churches,  or  Sunday  School  rooms.  The  premium 
clubs  of  subscribers   were   quickly   raised   among  the 

members    of    their    parishes. Many    others    can  get 

this  premium  for  their  own  home  use.  We  have 
given  these  instruments  as  premiums  for  several  j'ears, 
and  wc  believe  they  have  invariably  been  highly 
esteemed.  Send  a  postage  stamp  to  Geo.  A.  Prince  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  get  their  illustrated  descriptive 
circular,  giving  full  particulars  of  forms,  sizes,  and  prices. 
Tie-  premium  Melodcons  will  be  shipped  direct  from  the 
manufactory  at  Buffalo,  ready  boxed  for  safe  transporta- 
tion by  Railroad,  Steamboat,  or  by  Express,  as  ordered. 
They  go  just  as  safely  by  freight,  as  by  express. 

>"o.  51— Steinway  Piano.— Seven-  Oc- 
tave, Rosewood  Case  ;  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  0-verstruno  Base,  Fell  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Table,  Gothic  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre.— This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre- 
miums ever  offered ;  regular  and  only  prl«3  $G50.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  Nos.  71  and 
73  East  14th  street,  is  enough  to  say ;  but  it  is  due  to  these 
enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that,  while  their 
pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First  Premiums 
by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges  the  world 
can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in  Paris, 
they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for  Amer- 
ican Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.:  Grand, 
Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  certificate 
was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  members  of 
the  International  Jury:  "Paris,  July 20th,  1867.  I  certify 
that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos  has  been 
unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by  the  Jury  of 
the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the  List  in  Class 
X."  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Paris,  unanimously 
awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual  Testimonial 
Medal  for  1867.  The  President  of  the  Musical  Department 
of  that  society  reports :  "  The  Pianos  of  Messrs. 
Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the  artists 
who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have  been  made 
to  this  day  in  the  entire  world."  The  best  judges  in 
America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home, Slid  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  540  subscrib- 
ers are  reqnircd  to  do  it.  One  lady  obtained  two  and 
sold  them,  and  several  others  one  each,  during  last 
year,  in  1  to  3  months.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year's 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite  in 
canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  ora  Piano 
for  their  schoolroom.  Wc  shall  be  glad  to  give  this  pre- 
mium to  a  large  number.  Who  will  try  for  it  ?  Send  to 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

^fo.55  — Colihri  Piano.— This  is  a  newly 
invented  Piano,  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Malhushek, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  known  among  manufac- 
turers as  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  piano.  It  is  on1y43f  feet 
long,  2V,  feet  wide,  of  the  square  form,  yet  having  7 
full  octaves.  Some  eminent  musicians  examined  it  at 
our  request,  and  pronounced  it  an  instrument  of  re- 
markable power,  brilliancy,  and  sweetness.  H.  Mollen- 
bau'-r.  Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  New 
York,  says:  "Their  tone  is  truly  a-tonishingly  sweet, 
pure,  and  powerful,  and  so  greatly  superior  to  all 
others,  that  they  must  be  heard  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  their  superior  excellence."  Its  peculiar  construction 
secures  improvement  in  sounding  qualities,  durability. 
otc.  It  is  finished  in  handsome  style,  with  rosewood 
case,  large  round  comers,  fancy  scroll  desk,  legs,  lyre, 
etc.,  and  will  lie  an  ornament  in  anypaflor,  besides  being 
entirely  satisfactory  as  a  musical  instrument.  Other  styles 
are  made  by  the  same  firm,  but  this  was  selected  as  espe- 
cially adapted  to  tin-  wants  of  main-  of  our  readers. 
Messrs.  Harlow.  Doehler  .':  Co,  694  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  agents,  and  will  send  circulars,  giving  full  particulars. 

N-o.  56— A  Good  Watch.— The  Ameri- 
can Watch  Co,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  is  now  so  well  and 
so  favorably  known  that  the  statement  that  a  watch  is  of 
their  manufacture  will  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee of  its  value.  We  have  arranged  with  that  Company 
to  make  for  us  a  Silver  Watch,  jewelled,  with  chronome- 
ter balance,  warranted  by  them  as  made  of  the-  host  ma- 
terials in  the  best  manner,  and  in  pure  coin  silver  "  hunt- 


ing" case ;  weight  3  oz.    This  watch  wo  offer  as  one  oi 

our  Premium-,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  every  one 

who  secures  it  will  obtain  a  va'uable  2ttni  ' 

■way  reHabte.     Opon  tin-  movement  of  i 

watches  will  be  engraved,  "  Affl  -       i    '  '■  Made 

by  the  American  Watch  Co." 

.■\o.57 — Lndies'  Fine  Gold  Watch. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  witli  the  Am 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  50  above)  includes  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  beautiful  gold  watches.  They  are  full  jew- 
elled, in  IS  carat,  "hunting"  or  closed  cases,  warranted 
by  that  Company  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  and 
possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time  Keeper. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Silver  Watches,  upon  t  lie  movement 
of  each  Premium  watch  will  be  engraved  "  Am.  Agricul- 
turist. Made  by  the  Am.  Watch  Co."  Here  is  a  beauti- 
ful gift  for  a  Mend,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  many. 

>"o.    58 — Ooiihlc     Barrel    Gun  :     on 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
"  Twist  "  barrel.  Patent  Breech.  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ramrod, 
and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and  length 
of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the  kind  of 
shooting  to  be  done.  As  a  special  favorthey  arc  furnished 
for  this  premium,  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  A  Hodgkins, 
177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business,  and  they 
highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and  guarantee  it 
in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
favorably  known  English  manufacturers.  Mr.  Cooper 
assures  us  that  it  is  just  the  gun  he  should  take  if  he 
were  going  out  for  a  day's  shooting.  The  price  is  not  put 
on  in  fancy  carving,  and  plating  for  show,  but  in  tho 
gun  itself.  Wc  could  get  more  fancy  looking  guns  for 
half  the  sum,  but  wo  offer  only  real,  reliable  articles, 
those  cheap  at  the  prices  named.  This  premium  in- 
cludes Gnn,  Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

Wo.    59  —  Roper     Repeating     Shot 

Gun.— Bang,  Bang,  Bang,  Bang— four  times  in  4  sec- 
onds !  This  gun  justmccts  the  wants  of  sportsmen.  It  is 
a  splendid  shooter,  is  fired  four  times  without  re-loading, 
the  cost  of  ammunition  is  no  more  than  for  a  muzzle  load- 
er, it  is  very  light,  (li'j  lbs,)  and  the  charges  are  water- 
proof. The  barrel  is  steel,  25 inches  long,  with  a  receiver 
at  the  breech,  into  which  four  charges,  each  in  a  steel 
case,  arc  placed  at  once,  and  are  carried  into  tie-  barrel 
separately  simply  by  cocking  the  piece.  A  Belt,  -ill  Shells, 
"Wiper,  Loader  and  Loading  Block,  accompany  the  Gun. 
This  gun  is  highly  recommended  by  distinguished  sports- 
men, and  is  easily  managed  even  by  boys.  It  is  made  by 
the  Roper  Repeating  Rifle  Company,  Amherst,  Mass.,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  C.  M.  Spencer.  Esq,  invuntor  of 
the  famous  Spencer  Rifle,  who  will  furnish  full   circulars. 


TSo.  «0— Chest  of  Cioort  Tools.— We 
continue,  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patterson 
Brothers,  of  27  Park  Row,  the  offer  of  chests  of  the  renj 
ftrsl  qualUyof  tools;  of  kinds  and  prices  named  below.  The 
same  tools  could  be  purchased  for  half  the  money,  but 
these  are  all  A.  No.  1.  for  practical  use,  and  worth  a  dozen 
common  articles.  For  this  wc  have  the  guarantee 
of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply  sufficient  for 
ns,  and  for  all  who  know- them.  Tiicy  make  up  assort- 
ments of  these,  or  any  part  of  them  that  may  be  ordered 
of  them,  at  the  prices  affixed,  and  any  one  can  purchase 
of  them  what  they  desire.  Wo  make  up  only  a  single 
premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all  com- 
mon purposes.  Tho  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  be  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car- 
penter. The  assortment  of  our  premium  is  as  follows: 
Plain  chest,  31  X  Hi' .  Xlfi  inches.with  sliding  compartment 
box.  sv:  Jack  Plane. $1.80:  Smooth  Plane,  $1.45;  Jointer 
Plane.  S2.25;  Hand  Saw.  Sv!  inches.  SI. 75  :  Compa"  Saw. 
Ill  inch,  7uc  :  c  e.ii-a-o-,  i;  in.  h,  < ;  Warner's  Ham- 
mer (adz  eve.i  $1.50:  Hamt  io  d'fi  H  iti  '  :.  85c;  Draw- 
ing Knife.  SI. 25:  Trv Square,  6 inch      5c.:  Bevel, 8 inch., 

TOc.i  Chalk   lie-  and  sj I.   Be.:    Mall  i.  25c;  Pair  of 

Pliers  (pinchers. 1  35c;  Sliding  Tonga  (pinchers.)  55c.; 
Caliper-.  :)'.,  inch.,  35c.;  Brace,  G5c;  Augur  Bills  for 
Bra  e,  '.,  inch,  -.'-.,.;  i,  imh.  15c.:  '.£  inch.  72c:  fvmcr 
Bitts,  !  -  inch,  ale.:  ■•>-;  inch.  28c.;  1  inch,  26c;  1'.,  inch, 
35c;   1'.  inch, -inc.:    Six  Gimlet   Bin-.  a-o.te,i  ->-.. 

line.;     Three    Gimlets    ill    Handle-,    a ,     -  .-    -      :,,,.    - 

Screw-drive  Bitt,  25c;  Flal  Countersink  Bitt.  35c;  Rose 

do.  do,  25c.  :  Snail  do.  do.,  25c;  Ocia_-.e,  ].- 
311c.:  Taper  Bitt,  50c.:  3  inch  Screw-driver  in  Han, lb-, 
30c;  Cinch  do.  do.,  40c:  '•  inch  Handled  Gou-  -,-.  50c; 
-\  inch  do.  do.,  Ode;  \  Handle,!  Chi-,-].  :j-„-.;  i  ,  j,!ch  do. 
do,  40c;  inch  do.  do,  (inc.;  IV  inch.  do.  do.,  80c  :  U 
inch  heavy  Framing  Chisel,  $1.10:  1  inch  do.  do,  SI. 25; 
lit  inch.  do.  do,  SI. 50;  ?j  inch  Augur.  00c:  1  inch  do. 
do,  70c:  2  inch  do.  do,  $1.30:  full  set  of  Brad-awls, 
$1.35;  Common  2  feet  Measuring  Rule,  80c;  File, 
3-cornered.  20c:  do.  do,  25c;  Flat  File.  30c:  Wood 
Raep,    5bc;    Soldering    Iron  fcoppcr.)    $1.15;     SrJder, 

Nails,  etc,  SI  :    Total,  S44.50. The  Chest,  locked, 

is  sent  as  freight  or  otherwise,  and  the  key   by  mail. 

IV os.  61,  62— Matueniatical  Instru- 
ments   for    Draiiirlitiiigr,     Drawing,    etc.— 

Very  convenient,  not  only  lor  Architects  and  Mechanics, 
but  for  farmers  and  other*,  and  for  Boys  and  Sills.  These 
are  neatly  fitted  in  beautiful  Rosewood  Cases,  haviag 
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dividers  with  flexible  joiiits,  and  points,  semi-circles, 
pencil  and  penholders,  rulers,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  pieces 
in  No.  fil  are  finished  in  brass  and  steel ;  those  in  No.  03 
are  German  silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  arc  the  same  in 
each,  but  No.  02  is  of  extra  beaut}'  and  workmanship. 
They  are  useful  in  making  drawings,  plans  of  buildings, 
field?,  etc.  They  arc  valuable  to  children,  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for,  and  habit  of  observing  and  sketching  farms, 
plotting  fields,  orchards,  buildings,  for  drawing,  etc. 
Snch  "  playthings"  keep  them  from  "mischief,"1  develop 
their  minds,  and  make  them  "  handy."  Sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  to  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

Nos.  ©3,  64~Dawson,  Warren  & 
Hyde's  Gold  Pens:— With  Ever  Poixted  Pen- 
cils, in  Extension  Coin  Silver  Cases.  Premium  Xo. 
G3  contains  the  best  E  Gold  Pen,  a»d  No.  Gi  the  best  F 
Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger.  These  pens 
are  made  by  Messrs.  Warren  &  Spadone,  No.  4  Maiden 
Lane,N.Y.,  successors  to  Dawson,  Warren  &  Hyde,  whose 
pens  obtained  so  wide  and  good  a  reputation  that  the  orig- 
inal firm  name  is  the  Trade  Mark,  and  is  still  stamped  upon 
every  pen  made.  We  have  known  the  makers  and  their 
goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  both  to  our 
readers.  W.  &  S.  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Pens,  Silver  and  Gold  Pencil  Cases  and  Holders,  in 
the  country.  State  whether  a  stiff  or  limber  point  is 
desired,  and  if  the  Pen  received  docs  not  suit  the  hand, 
it  may  be  exchanged  at  a  trifling  expanse  for  postage. 

3fos.  65,  66— 31<?rciirial  Barome- 
ters.—Woodruff's  Patent,  made  by  Coas.  Wilder, 
Peterboro,  N.  n.  These  arc  the  most  convenient  and 
portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular  giving  engravings  and  descriptions 
of  the  instruments.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  enp 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  far  more  porta- 
ble than  any  Mercurial  Barometer  previously  known. 
They  arc  so  easily  carried  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees 
the  safe  delin.ry  of  every  Barometer  given  by  us  as  a 
Premium,  if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  instruments  are  beautifully  made,  arc  about  3  feet 
long,  and  arc  packed  and  sent  direct  from  the  factory, 
with  no  expense  save  the  express  charges.  We  offer  two 
forms  which  differ  mainly  in  the  style  of  case,  both  be- 
ing supplied  with  Thermometer  and  Vernier.  A  Barom- 
eter is  to  farmers,  or  other  i  on  land,  what  it  is  to  sail- 
ors at  sea— an  indicator  of  the  weather  to  be  looked  for. 
Many  who  have  received  this  premium  from  us  in  former 
rear*  have  given  us  definite  statements  touching  its 
great  value  to  them  Aside  from  its  direct  utility,  the 
habit  of  observation  and  of  scientific  study,  cultivated 
ia  children  where  a  Barometer  is  used,  is  important. 


i\'o.67-Bnckcye  Mowing  31achine. 

—The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known 
that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly.  Messrs.  Adri- 
anco,  Piatt  &  Co.,  103  Greeuwich-st.,  N.  Y.  City,  will  send 
any  one  a  circular  giving  full  description,  engravings, 
etc.  The  experience  of  last  year  shows  that  many  a 
farmer  can  easily  secure  this  premium  by  a  very  few  days', 
or  odd  hours'1  and  evenings',  canvassing  for  subscribers. 
A  few   can  unite  their  efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the 

subscribers,  and  then  own  the  machine  in  common. It 

would  pay  a  man  well  to  canvass  for  this  premium,  and 
sell  it.  Ten  subscribers  a  day  for  15  days  would  secure 
the  premium,  which  sells  regularly  for  $125.— Many  can, 
at  town  meetings,  fairs,  elections,  and  other  gatherings, 
or  during  evenings,  easily  secure  this  premium  club. 

I\'o.  OS— Cylinder  Plow  ( Allen's  Patent). 
— We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  received 
this  premium  last  year.  It  is  named  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  mould-board.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention,  but 
is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  R.  H.  Allen  & 
Co..  1S9  &  101  Water-st.,  New  York,  to  whom  application 
maybe  made  for  descriptive  circulars,  etc.  There  are 
several  sizes  and  prices,  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
attachments.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is  the 
"  Two-horse  size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  1 1  inches  wide, 
and  5  to  S  inches  deep."  It  is  provided  with  wheel,  and 
with  a  "  skim  plow,"  like  tho  double  "  Michigan  plow." 

Wo.  GO.— Collins  &  Co.'s  Cast  Csist- 

steel  Plows.— These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patentod  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem- 
pered and  polished  like  a  good  axe.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in  the 
manufacturers'  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of  which 
we  particularly  recommend  "  C,  No.  3"  for  general  use  : 
"B,  No.  12"  for  stubble  only.  aud"E,  No.  12"  for  turf 
only.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to  Collins 
&  Co.,  No.  212  Water  street,  New  York. 

!\o.  70-Page's  Patent   IPusaap  and 

Sprinkler.— A  Hand  Watering  Pot,  a  Green-house  Syr- 
inge, a  light  Force  Bump,  and  Garden  Engine.  It  i»  very 
simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  operate, 
and  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  uses— convenient  for 


washing  windows,  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses,  watering 
plants,  etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  with  considerable 
force  about  40  foot,  and  will  be  invaluable  in  case  of  an 
incipient  fire.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement,  the  stream 
can  be  quickly  changed  to  drops,  spray,  or  mist.  Manu- 
factured by  the  New  England  Portable  Pump  Company, 
11  Hanover-st.,  Boston,  Mass.    Send  for  Circular. 

Wo.  71— Family    Scales.— These  scales, 

combining  the  adtantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  *  £  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop  or 
pan  for  weighing  flour,  sugar,  and  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  In  cooking,  preserving,  keeping 
the  weight  of  the  grocer,  butcher,  etc.,  and  in  weighing 
meats,  butter,  and  other  produce  sold  from  the  farm,  they 
will  save  much  more  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  them  as  a 
premium.  These  scales  are  manufactured  by  the  well- 
known  Fairbanks  &  Co..  whose  weighing  apparatus  has 
long  ranked  as  the  standard,  and  who  received  the  highest 
premiums,  two  medals,  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

>"o.  73  —  CrandalFs  Improved 
Building  Slocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re- 
main 60  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  nnequaled.  The 
Blocks  arc  put  up  in  nsat  boxes,  and  with  each  box  is  a 
card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  The  Premium 
sets  are  plain.  The  same  blocks  may  be  had,  maple 
finished,  by  sending  3  more  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  or 
10  more,  at  $1  each.     Send  for  a  descriptive  show-bill. 

I\o.  73— I*ool*:et  Lanterns. — A  very  in- 
genious valuable  Yankee  invention— a  complete  Lan- 
tern, large  enough  to  afford  light  for  walking  or  other 
purposes,  yet  in  half  a  minute  it  can  be  folded  into  a  par- 
cel 3  by  4  inches  long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or 
small  enough  for  the  vest  pocket,  yet  contain  3  little  sperm 
candles,  matches,  etc.  "We  have  used  one  for  years,  carry- 
ing it  in  the  pocket  on  going  out  at  night,  ready  for  use 
at  any  moment.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Mcrriam  Manf'g 
Company,  (Julius  Ives  &  Co.,  Agents,  49  Maiden  Lane,  N. 
Y.  City.)    A  dozen  pack  in  a  bos  3J  j  by  5<  •.  by  s1 ;  inches. 

HJo.  71--Am<»rican  Cyclopedia. — Ap- 

pleton's  New.— We  caunot  commend  this  great  work 
too  highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family 
in  the  country.  Several  were  fortunate  in  securing  it 
through  our  premium  list  last  year,  and  we  hope  many 
more  will  do  so  this.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and 
Seminaries,  and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can 
easily  unite  thoir  efforts  and  secure  it.  Young  men 
should  devote  evenings  and  Bpare  hours  to  canvassing 
for  this  magnificent  and  useful  premium  for  their  own 
use.  53T"  The  Cyclopedia  is  a  whole  Library  of  itself, 
consisting  of  sixteen  very  large  octavo  volumes,  well 
bound,  averaging  800  large  two-column  pages  in  each 
book,  or  in  the  whole,  12.S04  pages  !  They  treat  upon 
over  25,000  different  subjects.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
name  any  subject,  any  country,  any  person  of  note,  in 
past  or  recent  time,  concerning  which  pretty  full  inform- 
ation may  not  be  found  in  the  Cyclopedia.  It  embraces 
every  topic  of  human  knowledge,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged  for  reference.— Is  worth  a  year's  effort  in  raising 
subscribers. 

I^'o.  75-Thc    Great    Dictionary.  — 

Worcester's  Large  Pictorial,  Unauridged  Edition, 
containing  1S54  three-column  pages,  with  a  multitude 
of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  12  inches  long, 
10  inches  wide,  and  nearly  4  inches  thick,  and  weighs 
about  101b?.!t  Many  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated 
men  of  the  country  consider  this  as  far  the  best  Diction- 
ary in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  iu  the  language  with  full 
explanations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information 
stands  nest  to  the  Cyclopedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be 
called  for  at  ourOffice.orbe  sent  by  express  or  otherwise, 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  We  have  given  away  hun- 
dreds of  copies  as  premiums,  many  of  them  obtained  by 
quite  young  boys  and  girls.  It  should  be  in  every  family. 
It  is  published  by  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston. 

Nog.  76  to  81-Volumes  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to 
each    volume. They  arc  profusely  Illustrated,   tho 


Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$30,000,  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVII,  inclusive.  Fmr  ordinary  nse,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well.— Many  hundreds  of 
these    volumes    are    taken    every    year   as    premiums. 

Nos.  83  to  87-Bonnd   Tolumrs  of* 
Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  7fi  to  St 

above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
extra  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

I\os.88to99— &04»DI,IISBeAir£IE:S. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  8S  to  00,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
$55  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men- 
tal ability  which  readingwill  give  him. Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li- 
brary, jag-  Let  the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite 
their  efforts  and  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

I\o.  lOO— General  Boole  Premium.- 

Anyone  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  SS  to  Sfl, 
on  sending  any  number  of  nam<?s  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1:  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  dubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  ?/iaU  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  tlie  office  of  tlie  Agriculturist,  or  tlicy  will  he 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  prise.   VS~  All 

tlicse  are  included  in  our  Premiums,  Wos.  89  to   100  above.! 

Allan's  II..  F.i  Rural  Architecture $1  r.O 

Allen's  ill.  I.. i  American  Farm  P.ook   1  50 

Allen's  In soa-e-  of  I  tone  ■stir  Animals J  00 

Am.  A-ricultiiral  Annual,  lSi'.TA    sf.s.  each.  |.a..a(lo.;  do.  7» 

Am.  Hortirnllural  Annual,  isr.7  &  isrs.eaeli.pa. ,50c:  clu.  7a 

American  F.ir.l  Fancier 30 

American  I'onn.losv— Applcs-By  Dr.  John  A.  Warder.  3  00 

American  Ko-e  r  tilt  in  is! ."0 

American  Weeds  and  ("sclnl  Plants 1  75 

Architecture,  hv  Cuinminss  &  Miller 10  00 

Archil  ect  n  re.  Modem  Am.,  by  Ciluunines  &  Miller...  II)  (HI 

Ponionl's  Kahl.it   Fancier..... 80 

I'.ominei's  Method  of  Matin-  Manure 25 

I'.ook  of  Evergreens  (.1.  Iloopesl 3  00 

llimssiiisault's  llmal  Economy 1  00 

I'.reck's  Now  Hook  ol  Flowers 1  75 

Pul-I's  I  lower  Garden  Directory... 1  .VI 

I'.llisfs  Family  Kilchen  Gardener 1  00 

(h  or  Item's  Grape  Grower's  Guide 75 

Cohlictl's  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  is.  w.i  American  Fruit  Hook 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

<  opeland's  country  Fife Svo.,  cloth...  5  00 

Cotton  Culture.  (Lyniani 1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual,  i  Turner  I 1  50 

DaddslGeo.il.)    Modern  II.. r,o  Doctor 1511 

Dadds  American  Cattle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 125 

Darwin's  Animals  &  Plains  under  Domestication,!  vols.  G  00 

Doe:  ami  (tun  illooper'si paper. :10e..     cloth..  CO 

Down  urn's  Landscape  Gardenias  '  new  Edition) 6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr..  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Flax  Culture 50 

Field's  till as  w.)  Tear  Culture ,..  1  25 

l'Tench's  Fat  in  Driiimise 1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Ciillurist.  (  Ueviscrt  Editi 1  50 

Fuller's  strawberry  Culturist    20 

Fuller's  Small   Fruit  Cull  mist 1  50 

Gardenim;  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson..                  ..  150 

Gregory  on  So  Hashes panel'..  30 

Gnem ni  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris'  In -.a-ls  Injurious  to  Vegetal  Ion. clo..$  I  :  cl'd  pis.  6  (III 

Harris'  Kural  Animal.    Pound,  s  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.    Each  150 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Hor- keeper-  175 

Hop  Culture 40 

How  Crons  Grow,  by  piol.  s     W.  Johnson 1  50 

.lolmsO'li  s  Aet  icnltural  cliem-t  i  y 175 

.loll  n -ti.n'-  Fie  ti  it  aits  ,  i  ..e-riciille.rr.I  chemistry 1  50 

l.eiiehai's  How  lo  IluiM  Hot-Houses 1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's   Foot ...  7a 

Muhr  on  l he  Grape  Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Fake  view 1  25 

Norton's  Sclent i lie  Agriculture — 75 

(mion  Culture 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  00c  paper..  '  SO 

Pardee  on  Strawben  v  Culture  75 

Peat  and  Its  ("sos.  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 1  25 

Peilder's  Land  Measurer —  60 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  P.ee  Keeping  (NKW) 1  50 

Kandall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

Hand  iir-  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Hirers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Kieharilson  on  the  Dos;,  paper  line Cloth..  60 

Saunders' Domestic   I'.nill  rv  I  Slav  ),  paper,  10c,  hound  7a 

S-eli-nck's  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

skillful   Housewife 75 

Stew  ill's  i  John  I  stable  Hook 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 150 

Tobacco  Culture ..-..  25 

Waaler's    Herts,  s  and  Evcrsreen- 1  50 

Vonatl  anil  Spooncr  on  Hie  Horse 1  50 

Yotialt  and  Martin  on  Cattle J  50 

Ynnait  on  the  Hog i  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep..    .  100 
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PERCIIERON    STALLION — Imported  by  Jeff.  K.  Clark,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Drauman&Bngrmed  forth* American Agriculturist. 


The  interest  excited  in  Percheron  horses  by 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  AgricuUvrist 
some  time  since  led  Mr.  Jeff.  K.  Clark,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Europe,  to  give  especial  attention  to  these 
horses  while  in  France.  He  returned  a  few 
months  since,  bringing  with  him  two  stallions 
ami  two  mares,  which  we  saw  while  in  New- 
York,  and  were  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
oue  of  the  stallions  that  we  had  him  photo- 
graphed and  engraved  for  the  Agriculturist. 
The  horse  is  five  years  old,  lo'|2  hands  high,  of 


a  nearly  uniform  dark  iron-gray  color,  obscurely 
dappled.  He  is  an  animal  of  immense  power, 
and  very  solid  and  heavy  for  his  night;  not 
fat,  and  not  in  the  least  logy  in  his  gait ;  spirited, 
but  docile  and  gentle.  The  photograph  not 
only  represents  the  horse  correctly,  but  also  the 
yard  in  whicli  he  was  kept  for  several  days. 
"White  spots  on  the  back  and  shoulders  indi- 
cate old  harness  galls,  and  that,  as  a  colt,  the 
horse  was  put  to  hard  labor.  This  is,  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  has  bcuu,  the  custom  in 
Perche,  and  thus,  it  is  claimed,  a  natural  selec- 


tion of  the  best  breeding  animals  is  constant!}' 
made ;  for,  of  course,  those,  both  horses  and 
mares,  which  cannot  stand  the  hard,  steady 
work  they  are  put  to,  are  not  used  as  breeders. 
Even  the  young  stallions  are  constantly  man- 
aged and  worked  by  women,  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  a  docility  and  mildness 
of  disposition  become  inbred,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  this  breed. 
We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  Per- 
chcrons,  and  fully  believe  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  be  of  great  service  to  our  agriculture. 
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Bark  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  len  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desire. I  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  piint  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  len  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857-that  is.  Vol.  1010  Vol.  20.  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post- 
paid, (or  $1.50  if  laken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  te  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  ihe  past  ten 
years    will   be   supplied,    post-paid,  for  15  cents   wioh. 


A  Year  of  13   Months, 

Every  rYew  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri- 
culturist for  1869,  whose  subscription,  comes  to 
hand  during  November,  will  receive  the  paper  for 
December  without   charge,  if  the  name  be 

marked   new    when   sent    in Take   Notice,  that 

this  offer  extends  to  All  Mew  Subscribers,  whether 
coming  singly,   or  in    Premium    Clubs,  nr  otherwise. 


A  M  E  R  I  (  A  IV  A  (i  R  I  <:  U  L  T II  R I  S  T . 

NEW- YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1868. 

The  excitement  and  hurly-burly  attendant  upon 
an  election  for  President  of  the  United  States  will 
occupy  the  heads  and  hearts  of  a  great  number  of 
our  readers,  so  that  those  who  come  to  these  col- 
umns for  advice,  or  to  be  reminded  of  the  work 
before  them,  will  very  likely  not  take  tip  this  num- 
ber until  it  has  laiu  a  week  upou  their  tables. 
After  Hie  momentous  question  has  been  decided, 
the  news  read,  re-read,  well  pondered,  and  the  whole 
nation  has  settled  down  quietly  and  accepted  the  de- 
cision, then  the  farmers  will  have  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  make  up  for  lost  time,  before  the  setting 
in  of  winter.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  even 
the  farmer  who  has  only  one  pair  of  hands  to  keep 
employed  should  have  definite  plans,  and  work  ac- 
cording; to  tbem.  Of  course  it  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant for  those  who  give  employment  to  several 
laborers  to  lay  out  their  work  well  ahead.  Winter 
will  come  among  the  mountain  valleys  and  forests 
of  the  North,  while  we,  perhaps,  are  enjoying  the 
bland,  bracing  weather  of  the  late  autumn.  Sleigh- 
bells  will  jingle  and  keep  time  to  the  pace  of  mettle- 
some horses,  dashing  over  frozen  roads  with  happy 
sleigh  loads  of  parents  and  children  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing time  in  one  State,  while  the  children  of  another 
celebrate  the  same  festival  in  summer  clothing, 
playing  upon  the  lawns,  or  rambling  in  search  of 
nuts  in  the  grove.  Nevertheless,  irresistible  win- 
ter slowly  and  surely  marches  onward,  and  we 
should  all  be  ready  when  he  comes. 

The  harvests  are  abundant ;  prices  of  farm  prod- 
uce rule  high  ;  there  is  no  pressure  of  famine,  no 
short  stock  of  any  of  the  necessities,  and  hardly  of 
the  luxuries  of  life  ;  our  nation  is  bearing  up  man- 
fully under  what  our  enemies  predicted  would  be 
a  crushing  load  of  debt,  gradually  paying  it  off; 
and  upon  every  side  evidences  of  personal  and  na- 
tional prosperity  meet  us.  With  these  blessings 
come  responsibilities  and  accountabilities  which 
we  cannot  avoid.  This  month,  closing  as  it  does 
the  farmer's  year  of  toil  in  the  fields,  and  filling  his 
heart  with  gladness,  should  remind  us  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  the  world,  that  all  are  not  prosperous, 
so  that  receiving  freely  we  should  remember  the 
good  Giver,  in  bestowing  freely  of   our   surplus. 

Hints  about  Work. 

The  order  of  farm  work  at  the  North  is,  first  to 
secure  crops  still  in  the  field,  before  freezing 
weather;  second,  to  protect  those  already  in  store, 
as  well  as  houses,  barns,  and  manure  stores  from 
damage  from  any  source;  third,  to  put  the  farm  in 
order  for  a  sudden  freezing  up.  Early  winters 
come  now  and  then,  and  shut  down  upon  farm  work 
just  when  a  day  or  two  more  of  out-door  labor  would 
save   the   labors   of    months,    perhaps,    from   loss. 

Boot  Crops. — These  continue  to  grow  as  long  as 
the  ground  is  open,  but  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  trust 
too  long  to  the  weather.  No  date  can  be  fixed  ap- 
plicable to  different  latitudes,  but  at  the  North  it 
will  be  wise  to  lose  no  time  after  the  first  of  No- 
vember, in  harvesting  roots  of  all  sorts.  Pars, tips 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  severest  freezing, 
though  they  may  be  frozeu  up  and  not  be  available 
before  next  spring.  They  are  wintered  thus  as  they 
grew,  and  are  ready  for  feeding  or  for  market  as 
soon  as  the  ground  opens.  Ruta-bagas  will  bear 
more  frost  than  white  turnips,  but  neither  should 


be  subjected  to  severe  freezing.  Mangels  and  Sugar 
Beets,  though  they  bear,  perhaps,  an  equal  degree  of 
cold  without  apparent  damage,  yet  if  they  stand  in 
the  ground  after  they  cease  to  grow,  they  become 
tough  aud  woody,  and  roots  exposed  to  freezing,  if 
not  used  soon,  decay  at  the  crown.  Growth  ceases 
with  beets  after  a  few  sharp  frosts ;  hence  they 
should  be  dug  and  housed  early.  Carrots  are  also 
liable  to  injury  from  freezing,  and  the  first  frost 
that  stiffens  the  soil  should  be  a  signal  to  harvest 
beets  and  carrots  with  alacrity,  if  not  already  done. 

Potatoes — In  parts  of  the  country  where  the  dig- 
ging of  potatoes  has  been  delayed,  or  where  it  is 
safe  to  wait  so  long  as  November,  digging  should 
be  postponed  no  longer,  but  this  valuable  crop 
housed  at.  once,  or  placed  in  frost-proof  pits,  such 
as  were  described  in  the  Hints  for  Work  last  month. 

Winter  drain. — Top-dressings  are  sometimes 
recommended  for  application  early  this  month. 
These  are  of  two  kinds.  One  acts  chiefly  as  a 
mulch,  and  is  often  very  useful.  Poor  composts  of 
sods,  peat,  etc.,  made  with  but  little  manure,  or 
with  lime,  ashes,  guano,  fish  manure,  castor  pom- 
ace, or  something  of  that  kind,  if  they  have  lain 
until  line  and  uniform,  may  be  spread  on  pretty 
liberally,  and  the  ground  rolled.  Guano  or  some 
fine  "  hand  manure  "  may  be  sown  on  to  quicken 
the  growth  of  late  crops,  aud  to  promote  tillering 
when  the  stand  is  thin.  Do  not  trust  a  common 
farm  hand  to  plow  the  water  furrows  or  surface 
drains  about  or  across  grain  fields.  Keep  them 
nearly  on  a  level,  but  with  a  uniform,  slight  fall. 

Housing  or  Stacking  Corn  Fodder. — Com  stalks 
dry  so  slowly  that  it  often  takes  all  the  fair  weather 
of  autumn  to  dry  them.  It  is  rarely  safe  to  leave 
them  in  the  field  after  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  they  make  much  better  fodder  if  housed  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry  enough.  Whether  iu  stacks 
or  under  "  barracks,"  lay  the  bundles  with  the 
tops  inward,  and  inclined  slightly  upward,  so  that 
rain    and    thawing   snow    will   all   be   carried    off. 

Buildings. — Look  well  to  the  roofs,  cave  troughs, 
and  weather  boarding  of  all  buildings.  Where  every 
thing  is  not  snug  aud  tight,  a  few  nails  will  add 
greatly  to  the  durability  of  barns  and  sheds.  If 
Stables  have  only  single  outer  walls,  line  them  with 
bog  hay,  or  other  litter,  stuffed  between  an  inner 
boarding  or  lathing  and  the  weather  boards.  This 
is  a  favorable  season  for  outside  Painting,  as  the 
weather  is  seldom  so  dry  as  to  be  very  dusty.  New 
paint  is  not  disfigured  by  small  insects,  flies,  etc., 
sticking  to  it,  as  often  happens  at  other  seasons. 

Roads.— Employ  spare  time  of  men  and  teams  in 
putting  the  farm  roads  in  good  repair,  and  protect- 
ing them   against  washing  during  thaws  or   rains. 

Fences. — Tear  away  all  fences  not  absolutely 
necessary.  We  believe  that  small  farmers  who 
keep  only  four  or  five  head  of  cows  and  heifers  can 
well  afford  to  get  chain-tethers  for  their  animals 
and  keep  them  tethered  while  grazing,  rather  than 
be  at  the  expense  of  putting  up  many  interior 
fences.  Grain  fields  must  be  securely  enclosed,  and 
fences  between  neighbors  and  along  the  highway 
should  be  looked  to,  before  the  ground  freezes, 
and  weak   posts  strengthened  by    stakes,  or  reset. 

Manure  may  be  carted  out  if  it  can  be  spread  and 
plowed  in,  or  put  into  compost  heaps  with  sod-  or 
muck,  or  even  put  in  heaps  and  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  soil.  The  swamps  and  roadsides, 
old  fence  rows  aud  the  woods,  should  contribute  to 
the  supply  of  material  for  composts  to  be  made 
now,  or  to  be  worked  up  during  the  winter  by 
mingling  the  vegetable  mold  with  manure  as  it 
accumulates.  To  get  rich,  fine  manure  for  spring 
grains,  flax,  garden  use,  and  many  other  purposes, 
build  up  heaps,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
strawy  stuff,  fresh  manure,  and  litter,  from  the 
stables,  and  wet  the  whole  now  and  then  by  pumping 
barn-yard  liquor  over  it  to  saturation.  It  will  all 
rot  down  before  spring,  and  become  fine  and  uni- 
form. See  article  on  sheltering  manure,  on  page  408. 

Hogs  gain  flesh  and  fatten  very  rapidly  during 
most  of  this  month.  Feed  regularly  all  they  will 
eat,  and  only  ground  or  cooked  grain.  Every  few 
days  it  is  well  to  mix  a  few  handfuls  of  charcoal 
and  ashes   from  a  wood   lire  with  their  food,  or   to 
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throw- them  a  little  charcoal  dust  and  coru  mixed 
and  slightly  moistened.  If  keeps  them  in  |*ood 
condition,  and  Boarpens  their  appetites.  After  hogs 
are  fat  enough  to  kill  it  is  easy  to  keep  them  so  a 
while,  even  in  severe  weather;  but  when  it  is  very 
cold  they  must  be  in  vet;  warm  quarters  or  they 
will  eat  a  great  deal  and  not  gain  a  pound.  This 
month  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  litter  of  pigs  in 
March.  These  will  be  old  enough  to  consume  their 
i  bare  of  milk  when  the  cows  come  iu. 

Sheep  should  have  dry  sheds,  sunny  yards,  and  be 
fed  from  racks  and  troughs.  Graining  should  com- 
mence as  grass  fails,  and  the  flocks  should  be  so 
divided  that  tho^c  placed  together  arc  of  about 
equal  strength.  The  high  price  of  linseed  cake 
and  meal  will  prevent  then-  nee  to  a  great  extent. 
Corn  is  the  natural  substitute,  and  a  good  one,  but 
it  must  I"'  used  with  greater  caution.  Keep  sheep 
constantly  and  gradually  gaining.  Ewes  served  in 
November  will  yean   in  April ;  that  is,  in  150  days. 

Hones. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  giw  farm  horses  the 
range  of  weedj  stubble  and  other  fields  late  in  the 
season.  They  eat  a  great  many  weeds  as  other 
forage  fails.  Wo  keep  our  horses  too  warm,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  smooth  coats. 
Make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  a  horse  feed  or  water 
until  he  has  stood  an  hour  after  coming  in  off  the 
road  or  from  hard  work.  Rub  him  down  as  soon 
as  he  comes  in,  throw  a  warm  blanket  over  him, 
and  remove  it  when  he  is  fed  or  within  an  hour. 
Never  leave  a  warm  horse  to  cool  off  in  drafts  of 
air  or  iu  the  wind  out-of-doors.  A  horse  stable 
should  be  light,  airy,  and  roomy.  A  horse  that 
does  nothing  will  do  well  on  hay  alone,  water- 
ed twice  a  day,  and  groomed  twice  a  week.  If  he 
is  used,  groom  daily.   Keep  the  stable  always  clean. 

Beef-Cuttle. — This  season  is  the  best  in  the  year, 
perhaps,  for  putting  flesh  upon  beeves.  They  must 
be  fed  at  each  meal  all  that  they  will  eat  with  a 
relish  and  digest  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  hungry 
when  the  time  comes  for  feeding  again.  All  suc- 
cess, we  may  say,  depends  upon  appetite,  and  this 
upon  health.  It  is  promoted  by  an  occasional 
change  of  diet,  by  the  use  of  the  card  and  curry- 
comb, but  above  all  by  punctuality  iu  giving  stalled 
cattle  their  feed.  Litter  well  and  save  every  drop 
and  particle  of  manurial  value.  These  are  the 
feeder's  principal  profits.  Keep  the  stables  warm 
but  the  air  pure.   Quiet  and  darkness  are  important. 

Cows. — Keep  them  quiet.  Feed  corn  stalks  cut 
fine,  soaked  18  hours,  with  meal  upon  them.  If 
possible,  keep  water  before  cows  all  the  time.  See 
article  on  butter  making.  It  will  pay  those  hav- 
ing good,  warm  milk-rooms  to  make  butter  all 
winter.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  drying  our  cows 
off  very  much  too  early.  To  make  butter,  how- 
ever, will  require  liberal  feeding  with  coru  meal, 
rye   bran,   canielle,  or  something  of   the    kind. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Fruit  is  much  accelerated  or  retarded  in  ripening 
by  the  temperature.  That  will  keep  best  which  is 
subjected  to  few  alterations  of  temperature,  and 
has  been  as  cool  as  may  be  without  actually  freezing. 

Ripening  is  an  interesting  process;  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  decay.  Changes  go  on  in  the  fruit 
after  it  is  picked,  quite  as  important  as  those  which 
occur  at  any  other  time.  Not  only  do  the  access 
of  air  and  the  temperature  affect  the  fruit,  but  the 
fruit  in  ripening  affects  both  air  and  temperature. 
Oxygen  is  absorbed,  carbonic  acid  given  off,  and 
heat  produced.  Open  the  fruit  cellar  or  room 
win  never  the  outside  temperature  will  allow,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  warmer  without  than  within. 

Planting  may  often  be  done  this  month,  but  on 
DO  account  set  trees  in  wet  or  partly  frozen  soil. 
It  will  be  much  better  to  heel-in  the  trees  in  a  dry, 
sandy  spot,  unless  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  per- 
fectly well  suited  to  receive  them. 

Cider  is  still  to  be  made.  See  page  359,  last  month. 

Timgar. — Convert  all  inferior  fruit  into  vinegar; 
it  will  pay  better  than  to  turn  it  into  pork.  See 
article  on  vinegar  making,  last   month,  page  367. 

Stocks  for  root-grafting  are  to  betaken  up,  assort- 


ed, and  tied  in  bundles  of  convenient  size,  and 
either  buried  where  they  can  be  got  at  when  need- 
ed, or,  what  is  better,  packed  in  boxes  of  sawdust 
of  its  natural  dampness,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar. 

dons  may  lie  cut  at  any  time  when  the  wood  is 
not  frozen.  Store  them  in  sawdust  and  see  that  it 
docs  not  dry  out,  and  that  the  boxes  are  kept  cool. 

Seedlings  will  need  protection,  but  this  should  not 
be  applied  too  early.  Nature  uses  leaves,  and  noth- 
ing better  has  yet  been  proposed.  In  the  absence 
of  these,  use  boughs  of  cedar  or  other  evergreen. 
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See  last  month's  notes,  as  well  as  those  given 
above  under  orchard. 

Ttdrs  of  the  choice  kinds,  that  have  been  well 
kept,  now  bring  a  good  price  in  market.  It  will 
pay  to  pack  fine  specimens  of  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Duchesse  d' Angouleme,and  such  high-priced  kinds, 
in  cheap  boxes  holding  a  single  layer  ot  fruit,  and 
wrap  each  pear  in  some  very  soft  white  paper.  A 
good  pear  is  such  a  royal  thing  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  with  too  much  attention. 

Covering  of  all  plants,  whether  of  raspberries  and 
grape-vines  with  earth,  or  strawberries  with  straw 
or  other  material,  should  not  be  done  too  soon  nor 
delayed  too  late.  Try  to  catch  just  that  time  when 
winter  sets  in,  and  the  ground  is  about  to  freeze. 

Root  Cuttings  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  and 
all  plants  propagated  in  this  way,  are  to  be  made. 
The  whole  story  is:  cut  the  roots  in  pieces  two  to 
three  inches  in  length,  and  pack  them  with  earth 
in  a  box.  If  the  box  be  at  all  tight,  make  holes  to 
allow  any  moisture  to  drain  off,  and  bury  it  in  a 
place  deep  enough  to  be  safe  from  frost,  and  where 
no  water  will  accumulate.  If  the  spot  be  not  nat- 
urally dry,  put  in  a  drain  of  some  kind. 

Cni/im/s  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  quinces, 
may  be  planted.  We  have  often  given  directions 
for  the  best  treatment  of  cuttings  of  this  kind. 
One  condition  of  success  is  that  the  soil  be  closely 
pressed  against   the   lower   ends  of  the    cuttings. 

drupe-vines. — It  is  better  to  prune  these  now, 
but  they  may  be  left  until  very  early  spring.  We 
are  often  asked  "How  shall  I  prune  my  grape-vine?" 
The  question  is  as  difficult  to  answer  as  it  would  be 
for  a  doctor  to  prescribe  merely  upon  the  inform- 
ation, uMywife  is  sick,  what  shall  I  do  for  her?" 
Each  vine  must  be  treated  according  to  its  individ- 
ual needs,  no  matter  what  "system"  of  pruning 
is  adopted.  In  view  of  these  frequent  queries,  we 
have  written  a  series  of  articles,  extending  nearly 
through  the  whole  year,  the  main  object  of  which 
has  been  to  show  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  how 
the  vine  grows,  and  secondly,  to  set  forth  that  all 
systems  of  pruning  depended  upon  this  know  ledge. 
An  intelligent  person  upon  looking  over  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  cannot  go  far  wrong,  and  we  refer 
to  those  for  general  principles.  How  to  prune, — 
the  merely  mechanical  art,— will  depend  upon  how 
much  is  to  be  done.  Where  there  are  many  vines, 
one  of  the  very  clever  pruning  shears,  now  sold  by 
dealers  in  implements,  will  be  found  best,  but  a 
good  knife  will  do.  It  is  safer  to  leave  one  more 
bud  than  is  needed  on  each  cane;  i.e.,  if  two 
shoots  are  wanted  in  a  place,  leave  three  buds. 
When  the  severity  of  winter  is  over,  say  in  Febru- 
ary, ii'o  over  the  vines  and  remove  the  extra  bud. 
In  all  pruning  do  not  cut  too  close  to  a  bud,  but 
leave   about   an   inch  of  cane  above   the   last  one. 

Grape  Cuttings.—  The  wood  resulting  from  prun- 
ing may  be  used  for  propagation.  It  should  be 
kept  cool  and  from  drying.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  varieties  as  to  the  case  with  which  they 
may  be  propagated.  The  management  of  difficult 
sorts  was  described  iu  November,  1867,  page  409. 

Diili  hen   Garden. 

Follow  the  suggestions  given  last  month,  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  the  soil.  Have  every 
lout  spaded  or  plowed  that  can  be  done.  Sod  land, 
intended  to  be  used  for  garden  crops  next  year, 
should  he  heavily  manured  and  plowed.  Put  down 
drains,  if  needed,  and  I  he  weather  serve-. 


Asparagus  Beds  are  to  be  covered  with  coarse 
manure,   or  with   straw   or  other  litter. 

Roots  placed  in  pits  as  directed  last  month  are  to 
be  covered  with  earth  only  when  the  weather  ren- 
ders protection  necessary.  The  hardier  roots,  such 
as  parsnips  and  horseradish,  may  lie  dug  as  long  as 
the  ground  is  not  too  much  frozen. 

Manure.  — Success  in  gardening  depends  in  the 
main  upon  not  onlygencrous,  but  heavy  manuring. 
For  an  excellent  method  of  increasing  the  stock, 
see  the  notes  on  farm  work  and  various  articles 
scattered  through  our  pages.  There  is  an  import1 
ant  item,  night  soil,  usually  neglected.  For  the 
method  of  cum  anting  this  into  valuable  pou- 
drctte   for   the   garden,  see    article   on    page  416. 

Rhubarb  is  better  ta'ansplantcduow  than  in  spring. 
It  may  be  done  as  lnngas  the ground  remains  open. 
This  plant  needs  an  abundance  of  manure. 

Cold  Frames. — Cabbages  and  other  plants  winter- 
ed in  these  are  ofteaer  killed  by  too  much  heat 
than  by  the  cold.  They  will  endure  a  moderate 
freezing  without  injury.  The  sashes  should  be 
put  over  the  frames  at  night  only,  unless  the 
weather    becomes  colder   than  usual   this    month. 

Celerg  may  be  stored  in  trenches— or  left  still  la- 
ter if  it  can  lie  banked  up  with  earth.  The  storing 
for  winter  is  done  iu  trenches  a  foot  wide,  and  as 
deep  as  Accessary  to  admit  the  plants.  Set  the  roots 
close  together,  without  any  packing  of  earth,  and 
when  cold   weather   comes  on,  cover   with    straw. 

Cabbages. — The  best  method  yet  devised  for  pre- 
serving these  is  to  invert  the  heads  and  cover  them 
with  four  to  six  inches  of  earth.  This  should  lie 
postponed  as  late    as    the    earth    can  be  worked. 

Spinach  will,  in  most  places,  need  a  slight  cover- 
ing, applied  only  when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

Sml  should  In'  prepared  for  use  in  hot-beds  next 
spring.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  it  at  the  lime  it 
is  needed,  and  it  facilitates  matters  much  to  have  a 
good  heap  in  readiness.  A  light,  rich  loam  is  re- 
quired, and  if  the  garden  soil  is  heavy,  use  a  portion 
of  sand.  Let  well-rotted  manure  form  one-third 
the  bulk.  Incorporate  the  whole  thoroughly, 
ami  place  in  a  heap  and  cover  with  boards  or  sods. 

Flower    tinrdrii    and     B.awii. 

Iu  this  department,  there  is  little  to  add  to  our 
notes  of  last  month,  and  many  directions  given 
then  will  prove  quite  timely  now.  Iu  this,  as  iu 
all  other  gardening,  endeavor  to  do  now  everything 
that  will  save  work  next  spring. 

"Planting  of  many  things  may  yet  lie  done,  the 
rules  governing  the  planting  of  deciduous  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  being  much  the  same 
as  already  indicated  under  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 

Bulbs  should  have  been  planted  last  month,  but 
they  may  be  put  in  now  with  good  results.  Bulbs 
of  Gladiolus,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  up.  Japan 
Lilies  aid  quite  hardy.  Cover  all  bulb  beds,  new 
and  old,  with  a  good  coat  of  coarse  manure,  ap- 
plied when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

Chrysanthemums  will  need  stakes.  Put  those  in 
put-,  after  their  bloom  is  over,   in  a   cool  cellar. 

Pahlias.  —  If  these  are  still  in  the  ground,  take 
them  up  and  store  as  directed  last  month. 

Protect  half  hardy  things  as  the  weather  gets 
cold,  by   the  use  of  litter  and   evergreen  boughs. 

tireen   and  Hot-Houses. 

Sudden  changes  arc  to  be  guarded   against,  and 

as  the  sun   still  does  a  good  part  of  ihe   heating, 

lire  will  only  be  needed  occasionally. 

Insects. — Watch  for  and  attack  on  their  appearance. 

Bulbs. — Bring  a  portion  of  the  puts  into  a  warm 

place,  if  they  have   made  a  good  supply  of  routs. 

i'auH'ilias  will  need  a  frequent  use  of  Ihe  syringe 
to  keep  the  foliage  healthy.     Keep  them  cool. 

Propagate,  fur  winter  blooming,  a  stock  of  rapidly 
grqwing  things,  if  there  are  vacancies  to  till. 

Climbers  are  most  useful  in  ihe  green-house,  and 
amongst  these  the  Tropeeolums  are  very  valuable. 

Annuals  may  be  sown,  though  the  bloom  will  be 
late.  Mignonette, Sweet  Alyssmn, and  Candytuft, 
arc   always    in   request    for  bouquets   in    winter. 
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STILL      BETTER! 

ONE    HUNDRED 
AND    FIVE 

Most    Valuable 

PREMIUMS. 

Open  to  all  the  world. — Anybody  may 
get  one  or  more  of  them, — Premiums 
offered  for  a  definite  number  of  names, 
so  that  one's  success  does  not  hinder 
another. — No  competition,  except  for  the 
single  animals,  and  for  these  only  to  see 
who  shall  call  for  them  first. — Enough 
Premiums  of  each  kind  (except  animals) 
to  supply  one  or  more  to  every  neighbor- 
hood in  the  United  States,  JBritish 
America,  and  elsewhere. — Every  article 
offered  warranted  of  the  very  best  kind, 
and  true  to  the  description.  —  Terms 
liberal,  and  conditions  easy. — LARGE 
PAV  for  LITTLE  WORK.  Something 
for  you,  Reader  I — Something  useful  and 
desirable  for  Farm,  Garden,  and  House- 
hold— for  Man,    Woman,    and  Child. 

The  election  excitement  being  now 
about  over,  we  can  all  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  regular  duties  and  business. 
The  Publishers  of  this  paper  are  at 
theirs.  First,  they  are  laying  large 
plans  for  furnishing  the  best  possible 
paper  during  1869 — one  that  shall  be 
valuable  to  everybody — valuable  for  its 
great  amount  of  useful,  reliable  informa- 
tion on  everything  that  pertains  to  in- 
door and  out-door  practical  life — to  the 
young  as  well  as  to  the  old.  They  will 
provide  beautiful  and  instructive  En- 
gravings, without    limit   as   to   number 


and  cost;  In  short,  they  will — guided 
by  long  experience,  and  with  uulimited 
resources — aim  to  supply  the  best  paper 
possible  to  be  made. — Second,  they  will 
seek  to  place  this  journal  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  The  price  will  be 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limits 
— depending,  as  heretofore,  upon  in- 
creased circulation  to  meet  increased 
expenses. — Third,  they  will  try  to  have 
everybody  take  and  read  the  paper  who 
will  be  benefited  by  it, — and  who  will 
not?  But  this  is  a  great  country,  and 
though  almost  everybody  knows  of  the 
paper,  not  one  in  ten  knows  its  value, 
and  how  cheap  it  is.  The  Publishers, 
therefore,  solicit  the  kind  words  and 
deeds  of  the  present  readers  in  making 
the  paper  known  in  every  household. 
As  an  incentive,  or  reward,  or  recognition 
for  aid  of  this  kind,  the  Publishers  offer 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  presents  or 
Premiums  to  all  those  who  will  give  a 
little  time  (but  very  little  is  required)  to 
increasing  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

Please  look  over  the  table  of  Premium 
Articles,  and  the  description  of  them 
published  last  month  (another  copy 
will  be  sent  when  desired,)  select  what- 
ever is  most  wanted,  and  you  can  get  it. 
We  know  these  articles  are  all  good,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  sending  them 
out,  aside  from  any  pecuniary  advantage 
derived.  Thousands  of  letters  of  thanks 
have  been  received  from  those  who  have 
hitherto  secured  our  various  premiums. 

Our  list  was  very  comprehensive  last 
month,  but  we  are  now  able  to  add 
some  fine  Devons  (premiums  101  to  105 
— see  descriptions)  so  that  the  list  for 
1869  is  quite  complete.  We  are  ready  to 
begin  sending  these  premiums  out  at  once 
— indeed,  many  have  already  obtained 
them.  A  Western  Lady  has  secured  a 
8650  Piano  since  Sept.  1st  for  premium 
subscribers.  All  subscribers  for  1869  can 
begin  now,  without  additional  expense. 
See  page  394.  Will  you  take  one  of  these 
premiums,  this  year,  Reader?  Suppose 
you  try  and  secure  it  during  November. 


EXPLANATION.— Oar  immense  circulation  en- 
ables us  to  do  tilings  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  doing  this, 
adds  again  to  our  circulation.  We  spend  large  sums  for 
engravings,  for  collecting  information,  etc.,  and  it  costs 
no  more  for  all  these  to  supply  half  a  million  subscribers 
than  it  would  half  a  thousand.  There  is  but  one  office, 
one  set  of  editors,  engravers,  etc.,  to  be  supported,  and 
we  can  thus  furnish  a  superior  paper  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  price  —  We  expend  all  the  subscription  money, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  more,  in  simply  getting 
up  and  furnishing  the  paper  itself,  and  yet  make  a  satis- 
factory profit,  besides  paying  all  the  premiums.  Our  un- 
precedented circulation  makes  every  line  very  valuable  to 
advertisers,  who  gladly  pay  a  large  price  to  reach  so  many 
people— especially  as  they  know  we  shut  out  humbugs 
and  unreliable  parties  from  our  advertising  columns. 
So  our  advertisements  furnish  money  to  pay  premiums  : 
the  premiums  get  more  subscribers ;  more  subscribers 
add  to  the  value  of  the  advertisements,  and  thus  we  get 
more  money  for  more  premiums.  The  whole  thing  is 
simple,  and  only  requires  courage  and  enterprise  to  carry 
it  out.  Even-body  gets  a  very  good  and  very  cheap  paper  ; 
and  thousands  of  people  get  good  premium  articles— jtist 
such  as  they  want — simply  by  making  up  clubs  of  sub- 
scribers. Your  opportunity  to  do  this.  Reader,  is  ju-t  :i- 
good  as  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  world.  What 
premium  will  you  have  ?  Further  on  we  tell  how  to  get  it. 

It  Pays  DOIBLT  to  try  for  our  Pre- 
miums. A  few  odd  hours'  work,  with  a  copy 
of  the  paper  to  show,  will  collect  enough  sub- 
scribers to  secure  one  of  the  fine  articles  in 
our  list.  As  a  business,  some  Gentlemen,  several 
boys,  and  many  Ladies,  canvassed  for  subscribers, 
received  various  premiums,  sold  them  for  cash,  and 
made  high  wages.  One  Lady  thus  made  $1,200  in 
less  than  6  months  the  past  year.  Others  made 
$150  to  $250  each,  in  single  months.— Again,  Ev- 
erybody that  circulates  the  Agriculturist,  and  thus 
gets  more  people  to  reading  and  thinking,  is  doing 
a  good  work  for  the  country.  Twenty -five  copies 
circulating  in  a  neighborhood  will  stimulate 
thought  and  enterprise  that  will  soon  increase 
tue   value  of  all  the    property    in    the    place. 

Presents.  —  Many  persons  make  up  clubs 
and  secure  onr  premium  articles,  as  sewing 
machines,  silver  sets,  etc.,  lor  presents  to  a 
wife  or  friend.  Many  neighborhoods  make  up 
clubs  for  sewing  inachiues  to  be  given  to  poor 
widows,  or  to  a  Pastor's  wife.  Scholars  unite  and 
get  a  Watch  for  a  teacher,  a  Melodeon  for  their 
school  room,  and  so   on. 

Read  and  carefully  note  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person    count   together,  though  from   one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-Offices.     But (b)  Say  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain- 
ed, that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  will  be  allowed, 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will  be  paid  whenei-er  you  call  for  it id)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 

may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts {e)  Old  and 

new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.  B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  are  called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers. 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 
2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents.... (g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.     If    neither  of  these    is    obtainable,  Register 
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Money  Letters,  affixing  slumps  both  fur  the  postage  and 
registry  ;  put  in  tlio  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

[In  this  table  are  Riven  the  regular  cash  prices  of  eacli 
article,  and  the  number  ot  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  ye:ir, 
to  fret  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets  sent  free.] 

Tabic  of  Premium*  and  Terms,     s5 
For  Vol n m.-  28— (1869).  Sj 

Open    to  nil— No  Competition.        ifcj 


■4-shorl-horu  Hull.  "  Malcolm" *u00  00 

"    ■Ayrshire.  Bull.   "  Werner." S'.\>0  00 

■      Duke  of  Hartford  "..$300  00 


4 — Ayrshire  Unit.  ■ 
5— Ayrshire  Bull.  " McKcown; 
C>— Ayrshire.  Hull.  "  Malrern." . . 
7      VyrsMre  Hull,  "  " 


.$.'00  011 

..J200  oo 

•  Dunnl   Grant." $150  00 

"Johnny  Groat." $150  00 

..  ™  John  Brown," $15000 

10-A)/rslitre  Hull  Calf $90  00 

\1— Ayrshire  Bull  raff. $80  00 

Vi-Aldernei/  Bull.  "  Wachusett." $300  00 

i:{— Ahlerui  v  Dull,"  Asctney," $20C  "" 

1 4 — Alder neij  Bull.  "  tlssipee,*'  $00( 

Xn—Alderneu  Bull,  "Alleghany," $:oo  00 

ln-Cotswold  Ham $.'00  00 

17— CotiWOld   Ham $300  00 

IS—  Cotswold  Horn $100  00 

I'.t- Cotswold  Bam. $100  00 

ao—  Cotswoui  JBtce $100  00 

ii  I  -  Cotswold    Hire $  100  00 

»4-La  Fler/ie  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  00 

83— llo.olan       Fowls,  one  Pair $10  00 

a*—  Crereceur  Fowls. one.  Pair $40  00 

a."»  —  lllo<  1:  Spanish  Foiels.  one  Pair $35  00 

H6—Brahtnas,  Light,  one.  Pair $15  00 

27-Bralnnas.  Dork,  one  Pair $15  00! 

US— Gold  fared  S'hrialii  Bantams,  one  PairfiV)  00 
~  rhi  Roue  Potato,  I  Three  lb.  parcel).  .$3  00 


Hi  —  Xursery  Sloe/,-  (am/  kinds  desired) $30  00 

33—  Set  of  Field  Croquet $8  00 

Xl-Seiriug  Machine  (  H/ieeler  <t  Wilson) .  .$55  00 
3fi  — Sewing  Machine  I  Grorer  it-  Baker)..  ..$55  00 
3i">— Sewing    Machine  I  Here  Machine,  Co.). .$60  00 

37 -Sewing    Machine  i Florence' $63  00 

'AS-S-'wiug    Ma-hiue    (Sini/cCs    tailoring)  .  .*S0  00 

3!l  -Sewing    Machine   I  Willeo.r  ,(•  flibbs) $55  00 

40— Sewing    Machine  (Finkle  ,(•  Lyon) $60  00 

iX— Washing    Machine  (Doli/'s)     ' $14  00 

H'i-Clothes    Wrinaer  (  Bei,t-  Vnirersal) $10  00 

43  —  Tea  Set    (Hurl's  hot  surer  Plated) $50  00 

■ll-i'aslor    and  Fruit  Basket  {do.    do.) $30  00 

45— Iceor    Water  Pitcher  {do.    do.). ...$18  00 

■in-line   Dozen   Tea  Spoons       {do.    do.) $6  00 

47— One  Dar.cn    Tablespoons     (do.     do.). ..  .$12  00 

'       do.).. ..$12  00       19 
■  n  Br os. )H0  00 


..*'.'!  00 
.   $5  00 

>;■•:.  on 


r*'Z  -.)/,  tndeiiu .  J-i'iclnrrl  If  .1  l'em. 

r.:i    -Mclodeon.  r,-oclare  tda.    .'.,., $113  00 

.r.  I— Piano.  Splendid  ~.o,  I .,  Stein  way.{-Sons)MH0  00 
r,r,-CoWjri  Piano  {Harlow,  Doehler  ,(•  fv>„)$l.-,0  00 
r.li  -Silrer  Watch  I  American  Watch  On.). ...$40  00 
f>  7  -Ladles'  L'iiieGoldWalch,  A  m .  Watch  r'n)$100  00 
r, -i- Do  aide   Bid.  Gnu  I  Coper.  Harris  <t  ff..)$30  00 


111      'W    :    of  Malhrmnlical  Instruments $9  00 

0-;—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

"  -Gold /'en.  Sil. Case.  F.i  Warren ,tSpad,mei  $1  50 
id  Silrer  Case.  F.  {do.  do.).  $5  50 
i  Woodruff's  Mercurial).... $12  00 

'  Woodruff's  Mercurial) $1S  00 

<WinO  Machine.  NO.  3.             $135  00 
'  ,  j  find,  r  Choc,  etc $19  50 

..'.s'  Cast   Cast- Steel  Plow $35  00 

Sprint  ler  I  Page's) $5  00 

71-Fauiili/    Scales  iFair>,anlsx  ,{;  Co.) $14  00 

7  > -Building   Blocks  (Crandam $2  00 

7:{  —  Pocket.   Lanterns,  tine  Dozen $9  00 

American    Cycl-giediu  (Apple/aids) $80  00 

Warcesler'sf.rea!  Id  est  rated  lUc/ieinary^Vi  00 
Anil    Buck  Volume  Agriculturist     )    . 


77 -Anil    Tiro  Bark  Volumes       do.        |  s3  $3  50 


M 

-Gold  pen 

(>  >- 

■Baromei, 

fili- 

Bar  .me'. 

117 

One 

(is 

ll'.l 

coio,  ■  ,r- 

Ztt-P,, 


711 


Three  do.      do. 


do. 


—  IF.acli  udd'l  Vol.tU  same  rate) 
Rl— Twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 
Si  — Anil  leol  Vohnne  Agriculturist 
S'.i—Aliy  Two  /lack  Volumes  do. 
S-1—Aiiii  Three  do.  do.  do. 
85— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 
8(1— An//  Fire.       do.       do.            do. 

—  I  Fach  add'!   )'ol.  at  same  rate) 
87-Twelre  Volt.  XVI  lo  XXV// 
88-.-1  SKI    Lihrari n  Vaur  Choice). . 
HO- A    SI.-,    l.ilirarii  do. 

A   SaO     Lillian/  do. 


91- 

98— A  83H  Library 

93—4  $:!•■">  library 

94  -.1   840  fihrarii 

"-.-.I  §45  library 

9C.-.1    $50  Library 

SCO  l.ihrami 


9S-.1   875     l.ilin 

0!>  — .1  sum    libri 

lOII-.l    Choice  of  ' 


103—  Di 

lilt-'' 

10",-/'' 


-sT1  $35  on 
'"  >  $40  00 
a.~  $  15  on 
?£  $50  00 
"  I  $60  00 
~=»$T5  00 
•^■°  100  00 
■ood  Hooks  (See  Terms  below.) 

Gen.  Lyon" $>50  00 

'•"•*  " $150  00 

125  00 
5  00 
50  00 


i ' 

.$  5 


}3g~Erery  Premium,  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 

manufacture.    JVo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 

lick  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums, 

Nos.  29,   30,  31,   61,    62,   63,   64,  and  76  lo 

1 00  inclusive,  will  each,  be  delivered  FREE  of  ail  charges, 

by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-  office  or  express  office  nearest 

i.  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories, 

,  ,.,  id.  no  those  reached  only  by  the  Overland  Mail  —  The  other 

cost  tin  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaning  Ou 

man  ufactory  of  each ,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  siiecifled. 


Description  of  the  Premiums. 

A  Full  Description  of  all  the  premiums  is  given  on 
an  extra  sheet,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 

I\'o.  a».— Early  Rose  Potatoes.— This 
remarkable  variety  has  awakened  so  much  interest 
throughout  the  country  that,  there  is  a  general  desire 
to  get  a  few  a8  a  start  for  seed.  A  few  hundred  people 
only  have  been  able  to  get  them.  We  have,  therefore,  ar- 
ranged with  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  to  supply  us  with 
a  quantity  of  the  genuine  article,  put  up  in  3  ft  parcels, 
to  go  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
They  should  go  out  before  freezing  weather,  but  when  too 
late  for  this,  we  will  keep  them  until  warm  enough  to 
mail  them  in  Spring.  This  premium  can  only  remain 
open  bo  long  ae  the  supply  lasts.  For  some  account  of 
the  Early  Rose,  see  page  356  of  Agriculturist  for  last 
month  (October,)  and  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son's  advertise- 
ment in  same  paper.  We  send  3  lbs.  to  the  canvasser 
furnishing  a  club  of  four  at  $1.50  each.  For  fourteen 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  four  3  lb.  packages. 

IVo.     78   —  Orandall's      Improved 

Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re- 
main so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and  with  each  box  is  a 
card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  The  Premium 
pets  are  plain.  The  same  blocks  may  be  had,  maple 
finished,  by  sending  3  more  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  or 
10  more  at  $1  each.     Send  for  a  descriptive  Bhow-bill. 

I\os.  7«  to  81  —  Volumes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or$1.75if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to 

each    volume. They  are  profusely   Illustrated,   the 

Engravings  used  in  tbem  having  alone  cost  about 
$30.0110.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXVII,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  wilt  answer  quite  well.— Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes    are    taken    every    year   as    premiums. 

Nos.  82  to  87— Bound  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist.— These  arc  the  same  as  Nos.  76  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
extra  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

I\os.88to  »»-«OOD  LIBRARIES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  SS  to  90  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  next  column,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Offlce,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
$25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men- 
tal ability  which  reading  will  give  him. Our  premiums 

will  enable  manya  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li- 
brary. {5^~  Let  the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite 
their  efforts  and  get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  lOO — General  Book  Premium. - 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  next  column,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  Tliis  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  Tlie 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

101-10J.-DEVOS  BIJJLES.—  Owing 
to  the  absence  from  home  of  the  owner,  we  were  unable 
to  announce  these  very  desirable  premiums  last  month. 
The  Devons  are  remarkably  beautiful  eattle,  of  a  dark 
red  or  bright  mahogany  color ;  they  are  very  hardy  and 
active— able  to  pick  up  a  living  easily.  The  cows  give  a 
medium  quality  of  rich  milk,  and  hold  out  long.  The 
oxen  are  the  best  lfght-dmft  cattle  in  the  world— am- 
bitious, yet  docile,  quick,  intelligent,  and  tough.    Devon 


beef  is  of  superior  quality,  and  always  quoted  high  in 
our  beef  markets.  Dcvons  come  slower  to  maturity  than 
most  other  breeds,  but  remain  much  longer  of  full  vigor 
and  value. — Grade  Devons  out  of  large  common  cows 
make  cither  large  red  oxen  of  great  docility,  quickness, 
and  strength,  or  almost  uniformly  fine,  good-sized  cows 

anil  excellent  milkers We  have  selected  the  following 

animals  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  the  Hon.  Ephraiji 
II.  Hyde,  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  viz.:  one  3-ycar  and  two 
1-year  old  bulls,  and  two  bull  calves,  all  of  Mr.  Hyde's 
own  breeding.  This  herd  has  taken  the  most  important 
prizes  for  the  past  two  years,  at  least,  of  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Society,  and  has,  we  are  confident,  no  supe- 
rior in  America.  Wherever  these  animals  go,  they  will 
improve  the  stock  of  the  region. 

I\o.  lOl.-DeTonllnll"  Gen.  Lyon." 
—Calved  June  25th,  1S67.  Sire,  Devoni,  out  of  Devonia, 
(1925.)  Dam,  Fairy  9,  (101)  by  Comet  22,  (162.)  Grand 
Dam,  Fairy  4,  (99).  Great  Grand  Dam,  imported  Fairy, 
bred  by  C.  Turner.    Price  $250. 

r*o.  1©3.  — Devon  Bull  "  Jaclc."— 
(256).  Calved  May,  1865.  Sire,  Nero  (79.)  Dam,  Lizzie, 
(212)  by  Kossuth  (53.)  Grand  Dam,  Jane,  (161)  by  im- 
ported Albert  (2),  etc.  Jack  was  awarded  the  1st  prizo 
as  a  2-year  old  by  the  N.  E.  Agricultural  Society  at  Provi- 
dence last  year.    Price  $150. 

No.  103.  —  Bevon  Bull  "  Blood- 
good."  (168)— Calved  June  25th,  1867.  Sire,  Devoni, 
(1%)  out  of  Devonia  (1295  E.)  Dam,  Venus,  (341)  by 
Kossuth,  (53.)  Grand  Dam,  Lady  Dodge,  (192.)  Great 
Grand  Dam,  Lady  Jane,  (195)  by  imported  Bloomfield, 
(372.)    Price,  $125. 

No.  104.— Bevon  Bull  Calf,  "Po. 
casset."— Calved  August  28th,  1868.  Sire,  Lion,  (265.) 
Dam,  Fairy  9,  (101.)    Price,  $75. 

No.  105.  —  Bevon  Bull  Calf,  "Co. 
liasset."— Calved  August  25th,  1S68.  Sire,  Lion,  (265.) 
Dam,  Winona.    Price,  $50. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Sir  Alt 
these  areincluded  in  our  Premiums,  Kos. 83  to  100  above.] 


Allen's  (I..  F.)  Rural  Architecture 

Allen's  (K.  L.)  Anieri.-an  Kiinn  Hook  .  

Allen's  Diseases  "I'lioiarstir  Animals.  

Am. Agricultural  Annual,  lsirri-    scs.eaeii,  pa.'.aOc.'-'ci.'.' 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  lwi;&  isi;s,cae.li  pa  r>0e  ■  clo' 


$1  r.o 


7a 


American  Rose  Cmturist 

American  AVeeOs  and  Useful  Plants.'.'. .'.'.'.'..'!." 1  75 

Architecture,  bv  Cunimings  &,  Miller. ..        to  00 

a  rein  i  eet  nre.  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miner.'.'.  10  00 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier go 

Pomnier's  Method  of  Making  Manure....'.' 25 

Book  of  Evergreens  (.1.  Hoope?) 300 

Iloussimrault's  Coral  Keonoiny "'  1  60 

Breck's  New  Rook  ol  Flowers "'  175 

Hulst's  Flower  Hard,  n  Directory ' 1  50 

Burst's  Family  Kileben  Gardener "  1  00 

Cliorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide 75 

Cuhlirirs  American  Gardener "  75 

O.lr's  is.  VI.)  American  Fruit  Hook ...'.  75 

rule's  Veterinarian 75 

(opclau'l's  Country  Lite 8vol  Cloth,"  5  00 

Cotton  Culture.  (Lyman) 1  5r> 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual.  (Turner) 1  50 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor 150 

Dal  I  s  American  Cuttle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 125 

Darwin's  Animals  &  Plantsnnder  Domestication,-;  vols.  6  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper's) paper, 30c.     cloth..  60 

Dowmng's  Land-cape  Gar-lciiin;  w  Edition) 6  50 

Draining'  for  Profit  antl  Health  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr..  1  50 


French's 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist,  (Revised  I'M  it  ion  1 
Fulb-r's  strawberry  Culturist.. 

Fntlel-'a   Snl.Ul      IVntl    f  ..  1 1  ..  .-i  o  t 


Gregory  on  Sqnashe 

Gnenon  on  Milch  Cows 

Hani-.'  In -eels  Injurious  to  Tegetatlon.ClOjM  :  ClM  pis. 


l.eueltar's  How  to  I'.ttjM  Hoi -IP  .uses. 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine 


Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture.. 

Peat  and  Its  I  ses,  by  Prof.  S.  \V.  Johnson 1  2U 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer. 60 

pen  heron  Ho 


Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  0d 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit,  Garden 1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Doir,  paper  ado cloth..  61 

Saunders'  Domestic    Poultry  (N  KW  ),  paper,  luc.  hound  73 

Sc  he  nek's  Gardener's  Text  Rook 73 

Skillful  Housewife 73 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Rook 1  M 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals IN 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 151 

Tobacco  Culture 25 

Warder's   Hedges  and  Evercrecns 1  5J 

Yonatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  5( 

You  at  r  and  Uartln  on  Cattle 1  S 

Yonatt  ou  the  Hog 1  M 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  0( 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


nnilenseil, 


liles,  eare 


The  fnllni 

fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
Bliow  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  14, 186S,  ami  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUK  NKW-YORK   MARKETS. 

liBOKtPTs.  Flo)tr.     nlieal.     Corn,     line.    Barley.     Outs. 

26 ilay« «A is i n ■  tl i -31W.001  1,71V»>ii  a.a-fl.iiuo  111. mm  ;;n;.ll»i  2,317, linn 
27(lii'ys/M««iu'tli.39r,500    l.'.l.llllO  3,lS!l,ullll    2:5,1)00    91,000     011,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat,.     Com.     Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

26ilav3<//Min'tli.2?;,nni)  3,ir.i.nno  2,i':;::.u:;li  l.v.Mini)  ilT.'iiii)  1,701.01)0 
27iliiysi</«iiii'Ui,281,r.nni,)12,l)lW  3,'.IJS.IHII)    KI.OUO     1,250  1,390,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Hiiceipts.       Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.      Oats. 

26(layslKnS....3IKnni],72r,,Oi0  3.5*9.111)0  01,000  310.000  2,317.000 
27  clays  1S67. .  ..437,000  2,346,000  1,150,000  189,000    805.000  1,310,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26<lnysl86S  277.onn  2,119.0nn  3,nS8,n00  153,000217,500  1,761,000 
27dayslSi)7    441,01)0    1,802.000    2,911,000    350,1100    2,910,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  14: 

Flour.      Whettt.      Com.       Bye.     Barley.    Oats. 

180S     7211.927    3.98S.421    5,541.6119    153.093       43.336 

1867 108,925      901,57;    i;,r,5i,i9s    310.73:    sso.onr    1110,117 

1866 744.461        311,138  10.23:5.011     192,183     100.110  1,018, ll>5 


Stock  of  grain  in 
Wheat,      Com. 


store  at  New   York  : 

Bye.  Barley,  Oats, 
bush.  bush.  bush. 
Si, 825    22,026    1,393,930 

16,990        256.127 

575       489,100 


31  all. 
bush. 

59.051 


189,330  101,313    2,379,826 


i 167.008       907.001        7,300      32,703       890,897    57,977 

Receipts  at  tide  water  at  Albany  to  Oct.  1th  : 


Flour, 

Wheal, 

Com, 

Bar],  „ 

Oat 

obis. 

busk. 

bash. 

..212.800 

7,2.1s,  inn 

ll.2U.70n 

330,800 

2.101.8011 

11,931,1100 

300,600 

2.143,100 

31,117,000 

713,000 

6,836,9 

CUKUENT 

Wuolesa 

LIC  1'r.ICES. 

Sept.  14. 

Oc 

.  14. 

to  Extra 

5  11  e  ^1  ra 

$6  50 

8  75 
7  15 

9  15 

...    9  15 
(T.ir,  25 
(.,  13  50 
C,13  III! 

1,7  s  on 

6  60 

<•■    .  2n 

...        0  5f 

67   8  75 

6  00 

I.I:   s  50 

5  65 

ia   6  05 

(..    1,  15 

:inds  "i  V 

liite     2  30 

...    2  811 

3  25 

11. Is  01  1 

i'il  and  A 

nber.    1  75 

1..,  3  38 

1  50 

(..    2  20 

1  23    @  1  25  1  30    @  1  23 

Mixed.     115    a  1  22  115    1,.    1  I'm. 

Oats— Western 68    ®     82  731(4     75 

State Nominal.  Nominal. 

KVE 1  40    a  1  65  1  00    ...    1    iti 

Dmi.ey    Nominal.  2  3.5    @  2  38K 

Hay  —  Bale  V  100  H> ...  65    @  1  3.1  65    @  1  35 

Loose 75    @  1  85  70    at  1  40 

Straw,  $  inn  IV 70    @      So  70    @      90 

Cot-tow—  Mi inirs,  W  ft....  26    ®     263*  26x@     37X 

HOPS— Crop  of  IS68,  $ttt 10    13      35  15    @      25 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  V  ID.  75    @      85  75    @      85 

SEEl.-rlover.  "fi  lb   lSHf®       It'i  13»rr.}       llu 

Timothv.    «)  bushel   3  00    @  3  35  3  00    @  3  25 

Flax,  (i  bushel 2  SO    fi»  2  8.5  2  70    at  3  80 

SUfiAK  — ISrt.WII.   (.  It.  10     @       \Z%  10'4@       ]4t< 

Molasses.    Cuba,  f  gal             ..  32     tat       52  35     @       55 

C..KKKE- lb... Ill,  in  bond)  S'4»c      12X  7k@      Vl'x 

Toim.'.'.i.  K.iiln.-lcv,  &e..f<lt..  111     i.ij      22  8  "(51       20 

Seed  Leaf,    1H  lb 5J4@      50  5    (3i      65 

Wool— Domestic  FI e.ijilb.  38"®      55  35     ®      65 

Domestic,    pulled,  Sib 30    ®      50  34    @      52 

California,    unwashed,  25    @      35  21    @      36 

Tallow.  U)  m       13',...,      ):■)'..  13    a      13)< 

OlL-iMKK-iJiton          ..  59IKI    1.170  111  58i.il    ,,1141111 

Pork— Mess,  ij)  barrel       ....39  20    i.i. 33  35  38  75    , .  :9  00 

Prime,  9  barrel         23  50    if.  21  50     21  0 25  00 

Beef— Plain  mess 14  00    1,1.20  50  1150    1..  19  so 

L»  un,  in   trrs.  &  barrels.  «)  lb.  19'...       211,  i;v..       10', 

Bon-rcn  —  Western,  V lb 25    @     39  25    @      40 

Stale,   in  lb 37    (St      50  37    ®      55 

CHEESE S     ®       1714  3     ®       Hi; 

Beans— S'  busbel  .  .  .  4  00    ®  5  50  3  50     m  4  50 

Peas— Canada,  in  boud.-n  bu.  1  60    ®  1  65  1  45    ®  1  50 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?  dozen        ....  25    ®      29  24    ®      SO 

Pon.TEY-Kowls,  ijllb 20    <f«      22  16    @      IS 

Tnrkevs,   '•»■& 23    (3      25  30    tqt      33 

Potatoes,  new—  Vhb\ 2  25    ®  3  50  125    @  3  50 

Appi.es  — (t  ban  el. 150     in.  5  on  2  00    «  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  *i  bid 4  511    Cv  li  00  125    ®  3  50 

CiiA.xuEiiiiiEs.  »' barrel..  Nominal.  10  00    @15  00 

Ti'RNtPS-S  bbl   2  50    @  3  00  2  00    ®  2  50 

Cabraoes-18  100 8  00    &13  00  7  50    (5)12  00 

Onions— *i  1110  hunches 0  00    C;  s  on  5  511    ®  7  00 

Beets— If)  100  hunches 2  75    (fi  J  00  2  00    ®  3  75 

Cucr.MHKBS-*!  100 40    @      75  50    ®      75 

Green'  Corn-V  100 75    ®  1  25  —    ®      — 

Tomatoes-Ih  basket     30    (.7       10  —    ®      — 

Sqoasbes— $  bbl 2  50  ®  4  00  —  @     — 

Peaches— 11  crate 1.00  ®  7  00  150  @  6  50 

Peaks-IH   bbl  4  50  ®17  00  6  00  @25  00 

WXtebmelONS— »  100 5  01)  @35  00  —  ®     — 

Xitmbii    Mei.i.ns-1.  bid 150  ... .3  50  —  ®      — 

Gages— » bushel 2  00  ®  4  00  —  ®     — 

Grapes-?)  pound 8  @     15  10  ®     20 

Quinces— $  100.. 175  ®  4  00 

Gold  has  declined  materially  since  our  last,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  offerings,  chiefly  on  Govern- 
ment account.      The    latest  quotations  are  138@18i5g. 

There  has  been  increased  activity  in  the  Breadstuff 

line,  hut  prices  have  been  generally  quoted  much  lower. 
The  export  demand  has  been  running  mainly  on  Flour 
and  Wheat.    The  home  trade  inquiry  has  been  good  for 


most  articles,  and  there  has  been  an  unusually  brisk 
.speculative  movement  in  Corn  and  Oats,  as  also  to  some 
extent  in  Rye  and  Barley.  Flour,  Wheat,  Rye.  and  Corn, 
closed  decidedly  in  favor  of  buyers,  as  regards  prices. 
Barley  and  Oats  leave  off  with  an  upward  tendency Pro- 
visions have  been  in  more  active  request,  but  at  unsettled 
prices.  Pork,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  closed  with  consider- 
able   firmness.     Bacou,  Lard,  and    Beef,  were    quoted 

cheaper Cotton  has  been  fairly  active,  closing  steadily 

at  our  quotations.  The  receipts  at  the  ports,  thus  far 
this  season,  since  Sept.  1st,  arc  some  115,000  bales.  The 
crop  of  1SG7-8  reached  S,430,S93  bales,  of  which  1,657,015 
bales  were  exported.  The  crop  of  the  preceding  Cotton 
year  was  1,951, OSS,  of  which  there  were  1,55S,7S7  bales 
shipped  to  foreign  ports  ...Wool  has  been  less  active, 
but  quoted  higher,  closing  buoyantly,  on  a  reduced  sup- 
ply of  desirable  grades  of  domestic Tobacco,  Hay, 

and  Seeds,  have  been  in  less  demand,  and  rather  easier 
in  price.  ...Hops  have  been  more  active  and  quoted  firmer. 

Wew  York  Live  Stock  Markets.— 

WEEK  ENDIKG.  Beeves.  Coirs.  Calves.  Sheep.  SlOilie.  Tot'l 
Sent.  21st 7,313    123    1.743    37.077     17,825     64,580 

do.    2Mb 7,1110     10)    2,"'.»1     30. 113      19.2 '9     1. 1.528 

Oct.      5th 0.807    116    1,682     16,571     I    ■'-;     74. '74 

do.  12th 6,895    117    1.511    40,281    88,881     72.5V. 

Tulal  infourWeeks 27,921  450    7.030  100.031    70.817  315.807 

ao.for  preriaus^Weeks . 38,630  830  9,853  180,332  81,519  sos.910 
Beeves.   Coxes.  Calves.    Sheep.  Sicine. 

Average  perWeel 6,981  114      1,756      40.158      19.954 

do.     do.    last   Mmah  5.724  178       1.870       30,044        10.809 

do.  (1...  /    «       It      IA  6,135  102        1.520       21,832        13,135 

Average  gel   111.  1. .  18GT.  5.5+4  61       1.320       23.154        30,605 

do.    do.    do.  1866 5,748  94       1,200       20.000        13.000 

do.    do.    do.  lsi;5  5,255  118       1,500       16.091        11,023 

do.    do.     do.   1801 5,161  145        1,511        15.315        12.076 

do.    do.    do.   1803 5,150  139          034         9.941        21.070 

Total  in  1SG7 298,882  3.309      69.911   1.171.151  1,102.043 


The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Oct.  12th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  nil  kinds  for  the  month. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  catlle  disease  has  entire- 
ly subsided,  and  confidence  between  buyer  and  seller  is 
again  established.  The  fall  trade  may  be  considered 
fairly  under  way.  With  the  return  of  cool  nights,  ena- 
bling the  butcher  to  keep  his  meat  better,  larger  lots  are 
looked  for,  and  sales  more  readily  effected.  There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  most  departments  of  the  mar- 
ket. Much  of  the  stock  has  been  no  better  than  the  average 
of  the  past  few  months,  while  some  of  it  has  fallen  far 
1.1.  .\v.  The  majority  of  all  the  cattle  that  have  come  to 
market  for  the  past  three  months  have  been  no  better  than 
"  stock  cattle  "  ought  to  be,  that  need  six  months  of  corn- 
feeding  before  they  are  fit  for  market.  This  fact,  more 
than  any  other  one  thing,  has  kept  prices  down.  The 
demand  was  quite  equal  to  the  supply,  and  at  no  time  can 
the  market  be  said  to  have  been  overstocked.  The  fol- 
lowing list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold  : 


Sept. 21st  ranged   9[fjd7    c.   A 


do.  12th 


Larcest  sales  13  @15 

do.  143S-C.      do.       do.    IS  i.l5 

do.  145CC.     do.        do.   IS  @15 

do.  14J$C.      do.       do.   13  ~" 
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Compared  with  prices  paid  last  mouth,  there  has  been 
a  decliue  of  at  least  V2C.  per  pound.  This  decline  is  due 
to  the  large  number  of  thin  cattle  on  sale.  The  "tops" 
of  every  drove  have  quite  held  their  own,  and  sold  readily 
as  soon  as  market  opened.  The  less  desirable  ones  drag- 
ged a  little,  5vhile  those  poor,  thin  things,  old  oxen, 
cows,  and  stags,  sold  later  in  the  day  for  what  they  would 
bring.    The  lowest  prices  on  our  list  were  quite  enough 

for  some Milch  Cows  have  been  quite  steady  all 

the  month,  both  as  to  price  and  supply.  There  have  been 
some  good  cows  sold,  hut  the  majority  are  what  may  be 
called  "common  milkers."  Some  extra  milkers  with 
their  calves  brought  £110@$ll2,  but  such  were  very  few. 
The  top  of  the  market  may  be  said  to  he  $100.  Good  com- 
mon cows  sold  at  $S0@$90,  and  inferior  milkers  as  low  as 

$45® $50, Veal  Calves.- There  has  been  a  slight 

falling  off,  and  prices  have  advanced  a  little.  There  is  a 
little  more  call  for  meat  of  this  sort,  and  live  calves,  fat 
and  fresh,  are  sold  quickly.  Prices  range  for  prime  12® 
12UC.  per  pound,  and  so  on  down  to  Sc.  for  "grass  fed." 
. . .  .Sheep  and  Lambs  have  been  plenty  every  mar- 
ket day,  but  the  slight  increase  in  demand  has  kept  the 
market  from  being  overstocked.  Good  fat  sheep  have 
advanced  a  little  in  price,  and  are  called  for  more  fre- 
quently. Prices  range  for  common  at  41,i@5V2C.  per 
pound:  a  few  prime  lots  sell  as  high  as  li@!;>,c.  Lambs 
have  not  advanced  any  in  price,  and  are  plenty.    Sales 

area  little  slow;   prices  range  at  6!4@Sc Swine. 

—The  increased  arrivals  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  12th 
caused  a  decliue  of  y2c.  per  pound.  Slaughterers  are 
crying  down  prices  to  a  point  at  which  they  can  afford  to 
begin  to  pack.  Prices  range  at  from  8!-;®oyc.  per 
pound,  live  weight.  For  previous  weeks  prices  have 
been  a  little  better,  an, 1  the  market  steady  ail  the  month. 


Large  Pay  ^  Little  Work, 

No  better  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  many  thous- 
ands of  persons  to  receive  a  large  return  for  a  little  work 
—on  rainy  days,  evenings,  election  days,  odd  spells,  and 
even  for  constant  occupation,— than  is  now  offered  by  the 
Publishers,  in  their  Premium  lists  for  the  coming  volume. 
It  is  work,  too,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children, 
may  engage.  About  $20,000  were  thus  earned 
during  a  year  past  by  a  small  portion  of  our  readers,  some 
ladies  getting  from  $400  to  $1,300  each,  for  premi- 
ums earned  and  sold,  and  small  boys  and  girls  aB  much  as 
$100  each.  The  total  sum  might  just  as  well  have  been 
§40,000  or  %6O,0OO  or  $100,000,  if  two,  tnrec, 
or  five  times  as  many  persons  had  taken  hold  of  the 
work.  The  Agriculturist  went  to  Eome  twenty-two 
thousand  Post-Offices,  while  premiums  went  to  less  than 
four  thousand.  It  only  .needs  some  enterprising  person 
at  every  Poet-Office  to  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a 
premium  club  can  easily  be  gathered.  Indeed,  at  most 
places  there  is  room  for  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  or  more 
Premium  Clubs.  Few  Poet-Offices  have  around  them 
less  than  25  families,  and  most  have  hundreds  of  families 
which  ought  to  take  this  paper.  We  have  100  to  500  sub- 
scribers at  many  Post-Offices,  and  still  more  at  some 
others.  Anyone  who  will  take  hold  with  a  will,  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  tVtft  succeed.  The  paper  is  very  cheap- 
is  worth  more  than  it  costs  to  every  family— and  it  only 
needs  some  one  to  explain  this  in  order  to  get  a  large 
club  of  subscribers.  You,  Reader,  may  as  well  secure  a 
premium,  as  any  one  else:  And,  election  being  over, 
Now  is  Just  tlie  Time  to  Begin. 


coittttiithiq  a  f/rrtit  rtiif.fl/  i.i  Id  ins  hidvdwg  i 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  u-hk-h  we'throio  intosn 
type  and  condensed  form^  for  want  of  space  eisewfiere. 

Blow  to  ES^Eitit :— Clieoli*  on   New- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Ofllce  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe*  the  7?eg- 
isfry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  wilt  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  hath  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  Vie  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Postage.  — To    our    published    terms  for  the 

American  Agriadturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  ad- 
ded when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cento,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  bo 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

SpScudUl  Premiums,  such  as  havo 
never  been  equaled  in  this  or  any  other  Journal,  are  of- 
fered by  the  Publishers  in  the  premium  sheet  sent  out 
last  month.  The  premiums  include  nearly  all  of  the  ex-> 
cellent  articles  offered  last  year  ;  other  good  new  things, 
such  as  the  Early  Rose  Potato,  Watches  made  particular- 
ly for  us.  Field  Croquet,  etc. ;  and  especially  a  fine  lot  of 
Breeding  animals.  We  would  like  to  impress  the  fact, 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that  one  or  more  of  the  premiums  can  be 
obtained  at  every  Post  -Office  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories,  in  British  America,  etc.,  etc.    Human  nature 
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ia  the  Bame  cverym  here.  What  was  done in  8,000  to  4,000 
places  last  year,  can  be  done  In  25,000  places  this  year. 

The  work  will  pay  well,  and  do  good  besides.  Everyone 
read  through  Hie  premium  sheet. 

The   Department  of  Agriculture. 

—There  is  every  prospect  that  those  who  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  be  disappointed.  The  Commissioner,  Col. 
Horace  <  'apron,  evidently  intends  to  make  it  both  useful 
and  creditable  to  the  country.  The  offices  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  crypt  of  the  Patent  Office  building  to  a 
spacious  new  Structure  erected  for  their  accommodal  ion. 
Prof.  Glover,  who  has  already  done  so  much  under  the 
most  untoward  circumstances,  will  here  have  ample  room 
for  his  agricultural  museum.  The  old  propagating  garden 
is  to  be  given  up,  and  Mr.  Saunders  will  have  abundant 
apace  in  the  grounds  about  the  new  building,  not  only 
for  experimental  work,  but  for  a  display  of  his  taste  in 
Ornamental  and  landscape  gardening.  A  number  of  acres 
have  been  laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  park,  which  are  to  be 
planted  as  an  arboretum  which  shall  contain  specimens 
of  all  trees  hardy  in  the  locality.  These  grounds  are 
what  under  the  name  of  an  "  Experimental  Farm  "  were 
formerly  so  justly  ridiculed.  The  chemist,  Dr.  Antisell, 
has  a  convenient  and  well-appointed  laboratory.  In  the 
working  force  great  changes  have  been  made;  a  large 
nnmber  of  hangers-on  have  been  discharged,  and  these  are 
of  course  opposed  to  the  Department  and  its  present  ad- 
ministration. Every  thing  about  the  Department  shows 
marks  of  energy  and  judgment,  and  we  feel  warranted  in 
hoping  that  when  the  Commissioner  and  his  assistants 
have  become  fairly  settled  in  their  new  quarters,  they  will 
be  able  to  do  good  work  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

Two  Vei-y  Complete  Country  Resi- 
dences are  now  being  finished  by  Mr.  Judd,  near  his 
own  Homestead,  in  Flushing.  They  have  been  erected 
partly  as  a  source  of  amusement,  and  to  exercise  his  own 
taste,  and  to  show  how  many  conveniences  can  be  intro- 
duced into  one's  house  with  a  moderate  outlay:  and 
partly  to  prepare  houses  inviting  to  good  neighbors. 
They  have  all  the  conveniences  of  first-class  city  dwell- 
ings, and  some  not  usually  found  there— especially  coun- 
try air  and  space,  with  churches  and  schools  within 
walking  distance;  and  though  ten  miles  away,  they  are 
now  quite  as  accessible  to  the  business  centre  of  New 
York  by  means  of  two  railroads  and  ferries,  as  are  most 
Of  the  better  dwelling  houses  on  Manhattan  Island.  They 
will  be  shown  with  pleasure  after  Nov.  10th  to  any  who 
may  contemplate  building  and  may  wish  to  examine 
them.  They  will  be  sold  on  easy  terms  of  payment.  Price 
with  lot,   (125x140ft.,)  on  a  fine  avenue,  about  $14,000. 

Sundry  Humungus. — Unsafe  Oils. — 

For  many  years  the  Agriculturist  has  alone  fought  the 
legions  of  fraud  aud  humbug.  We,  however,  stood  our 
ground,  and  when  visibly  gaining  upon  the  enemy,  aid 
came  in  the  form  of  a  law  of  Congress,  late,  to  be  sure,  but 
welcome,  in  which  sending  forth  gift  concert  circulars 
and  all  similar  matters  through  the  mails  was  made  a 
penal  offence.  This  law  has  been  a  severe  check  to  oper- 
ators in  the  gift  line,  and  though  they  will  probably  find 
some  way  to  get  around  toe  law,  for  the  present  they  are 
on  the  retreat.  These  chaps  will  soon  break  out  in  a  new 
place,  but  \vi:  shall  try  to  follow  them  up,  whatever  colors 
they  may  fly.  The  gift-enterprise  business  is  so  far  de- 
feated that  fur  a  whole  month  we  have  seen  no  new  phase 
of  it.  It  is  probably  only  a  lull  in  the  fight,  but  "for  this 
relief  much  thanks."  And  Congress  has  our  gratitude, 
as  it  should  have  that  of  the  whole  community  of  our 
readers,  for  the  help  it  has  afforded  us  and  them.  Tillany 
assumes  many  shapes,  of  which  the  gift-enterprise  is 
only  one Are  the  uOne  dollar"  concerns,  now  becom- 
ing so  plenty  in  N.  Y.  City  and  elsewhere,  the  honest, 
straight  forward  thing?  Our  readers  must  judge  for 
themselves,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  be  over-san- 
guine in  rushing  after  these  people  of  large  promises. 
Van  Allen  and  his  Eureka  Oil  need  to  be  again  mention- 
ed.  We  call  attention  to  this  subject  for  a  double  pur- 
pose. Firsl,  to  denounce  most  strongly  the  use  of  a. 
mixture  of  camphor  and  benzine,  because  il  is  dangerous 
in  the  extreme.  Both  of  the  articles  are  volatile,  aud  one 
forms  a  very  explosive  vapor.  Why  people  will  buy 
such  stuff  and  burn  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  but 
they  do  so,  and  both  life  and  property  an- sacrificed  by 
theiruse,  Secondly,  we  wish  to  bring  to  mind  the  law 
in  tin1  matter  of  dangerous  oils.  Congress  has  tried  to 
protect  the  people  in  this  respect  by  striking  at.  t ho  root 
<>r  the  evil.  The  law  is  found  in  Sec.  -JO  of  Amendments 
to  the  rnternal  Revt  mi"  Laws,  approved  March  2d,  1867. 
(See  March,  1868,  p.  88.)  This  act  provides  severe  penal- 
tics  for  mixing  for  sale,  or  for  Belling  any  oil  or  burning 
fluid  that  Will  not  stand  the  "Are  teat,"  asit  is  called. 
Bollttli  Beema  to  be  known  about  this  very  important 
buhject  that  wc  will  explain.     The  M  fire  test"  is  simply 


this.  Place  a  vessel  of  water  on  the  stove  and  heat  it  to 
the  temperature  of  110°  F.  ;  put  in  another  vessel 
(say  a  tin  basin)  some  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  and  place 
this  dish  so  it  will  float  on  the  water,  and  let  the  whole 
remain  a  few  minutes  until  the  oil  has  been  brought  up  to 
the  temperature  of  the  wafer.  Now  thrust  a  lighted  slick 
into  the  oil;  if  the  flame  on  the  stick  is  extinguished, 
the  oil  is  safe  from  explosion.  If  it  burn,  however,  it.  is 
a  dangerous  oil,  and  its  sale  is  prohibited  by  the  law. 
Any  person  may  find  plenty  of  bad  oil  in  his  own  town, 
but  the  U.  S.  Courts  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  sufferers,  as  time  and  money  are  necessary  to 
get  a  ease  before  those  tribunals.  Evil-disposed  people 
are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  oiler  their  vile  compounds  for 
sale  regardless  of  the  law.  Rhode  Island  is  first  in  sup- 
plying a  much  needed  adjunct  to  this  national  law.  In  a 
code  of  State  laws,  she  provides  for  appointing  Inspec- 
tors of  Kerosene  with  full  power  to  prosecute-  any  viola- 
tion of  the  State  law  passed  March  13th,  1S07,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress.  We 
have  it  from  good  authority  that  in  the  city  of  Providence 
there  has  not  been  a  single  accident  from  the  explosion 
of  kerosene  since  these  laws  went  into  operation,  and 
that  not  a  gallon  of  burning  oil  of  any  sort  can  be  found 
on  sale  that  will  not  stand  the  "  fire  test."  So  much  for 
what  good  legislation  will  do  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  We  entreat  the  authorities  of  every  State 
so  to  supplement  this  act  of  Congress  by  State  laws,  and 
a  system  of  inspection  so  rigid,  that  explosive  oils  of 
every  sort  may  be  completely  banished  from  use. 

A  Brazen  Swindle. — One  of  the  most 
brazen  swindles  we  ever  heard  of  is  the  one  perpetrated 
by  the  "  Patent  Butter  Association"  234  Broadway.  This 
party  actually  had  an  office  at  the  number  given  on  Broad- 
way, a  little  obscure  room  on  one  of  the  upper  floors. 
They  advertised  to  sell  a  powder,with  directions  for  using, 
which  would  make  one  pound  of  butler  from  one  pint  of 
mHk.  They  did  sell  a  powder,  which  looks  and  tastes 
like  cooking  soda  mixed  with  salt.  The  directions  re- 
quire that  a  pound  of  butter  to  each  pint  of  new  milk 
used  should  be  placed  together  in  a  churn  with  some  of 
the  powder  and  churned  until  the  butter  comes.  The 
result  is  that  the  good  butter  comes  out  white  and  almost 
spoiled,  and  weighs  no  more  than  when  it  went  in.  A 
moment's  thought  will  show  any  one  how  impossible  the 
claim  is  ;  for  a  pint  of  milk  weighs  only  a  pound,  and  it 
consists  of  more  than  75  per  cent  of  water  to  begin  with. 

Horticulture    at    the    UJ.   Y.    State 

Fair.— An  immense  tent  served  as  the  Floral  Hall,  which 
was  all  too  small  for  the  crowds  which  were  attracted  to 
it.  Mr.  Jas.  Vick,  who  superintended  the  department, 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  substantial  and  proper 
arrangements  for  showing  the  fruits  and  flowers,  as  well 
as  for  a  display  of  taste  in  such  ornamentation  as  the 
tent  allowed.  The  fruit  occupied  tables  against  the  wall 
of  the  tent,  and  flowers  were  arranged  upon  an  inner 
circle.  The  show  of  fruit  was  very  fine,  and.  of  course, 
Ell wanger  &  Barry  were  preeminent  in  this  department. 
E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y..  had  some  notably 
fine  plates,  though  not  as  many  as  E.  &  B.  The  show 
of  grapes  was  very  good,  and  some  exotic  grapes  of  John 
Fisher,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  deserve  special  notice.  The 
finest  pears  of  any  single  variety  were  the  specimens  of 
Duchesse,  from  CM.  Bowcn,  Yineland,  N.  J.  In  flowers, 
Mr.  Vick  was  resplendent ;  Frost  &  Co.  had  a  valuable 
collection,  and  Mrs.  Van  Narnee,  without  whom  a  State 
Fair  would  not  seem  half  complete,  was  present  from 
Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  with  her  favorites,  which  took 
several  premiums.  Vegetables,  as  usual  at  the  New  York 
Fair,  had  a  poor  place.  They  were  in  a  dark  building, 
among  cooking  stoves  and  other  things,  and  had  to  take 
their  chances.  The  show  was  interesting,  but  wc  cannot 
commend  it  as  being  particularly  fine.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion was  the  150  varieties  of  potatoes  exhibited  by  leisig 
A  llexamer,  Newcastle.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Whether 
it  was  the  potatoes  or  Doctor  llexamer  himself,  we  can- 
not say,  but  the  two  together  always  had  a  crowd  about 
them.  0.  F.  Crossman.  seed-grower,  of  Rochester,  had 
a  noticeably  fine  collection  of  garden  vegetables,  in- 
cluding many  things   not  often  seen  on  exhibition. 

The  Orange  JudU  Wheat    Trizes. 

— Feeling  that  wheat  bid  not  hitherto  received  that  at- 
tention at  theX.  Y.  State  Fair  that  its  importance  demand- 
ed, Mr.  Judd  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  $300,  to  be  offered  as  special  premi- 
ums for  wheat.  It  was  hoped  that  this  offer  would  bring 
out  a  fine  display  of  grain  and  allow  the  many  farmers 
Who  would  visit  the  fair  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  wheat  culture.  Two  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Agriculturist  were  at.  the  Fair,  and  each,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  and  without  consultation  with 
him,  wrote  down  the  wheat  affair  as  a  failure.  Mr.  Judd 
paid  $300,  and  no  one  save  the  recipients  is  in  the  least 


benefited,  lie  will  probably  never  enquire  wll0  engi- 
neered the  matter,  and  we  will  simply  state  what  was  done, 
to  show  what  should  not  have  been  done.  The  premiums 
were  coupled  with  such  conditions  that  only  thirteen 
entries  were  made,  and  of  these  only  three  exhibitors 
complied  with  all  of  the  requirements.  The  premiums 
were  awarded  to  these  three,  while  there  was  \astly  bet- 
ter grain  present,  but  the  exhibitors  of  it  failed  to  show 
the  stalks  as  required  by  the  conditions.  The  premiums 
were  nut  awarded  until  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  and  tie. 
general  pnblic  could  not  know  which  were  the  prize 
samples.  Had  the  premiums  been  awarded  earlier,  the 
arrangements  were  sueii  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  see- 
ing the  grain.  Alargepenwas  railed  off,  at  the  further 
side  of  which  the  barrels  were  placed,  and  the  grand 
crowd  which  poured  by  were  treated  to  a  view  of  a  very 
nice  looking  lot  of  barrels,  headed  and  unheaded.  There 
was  no  wheat  to  be  seen  at  all.  Mr.  Diet/,,  the  celebrated 
grower  of  seed  wheat. made  a  more  useful  show  outside  the 
railing  than  the  Society  allowed  the  Judd  wheat  to  make. 
This  is  what  was  done,  and  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  if  this  is  the  way  in  which  special  premiums  arc 
to  be  managed  hereafter,  there  is  not  a  very  strong  in- 
ducement held  out  to  any  one  to  oft'er  them. 

Olni  ISrotliers,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have 
a  very  fine  collection  of  plants.  In  July  last  we  figured 
some  rare  Begonias  from  their  collection,  and  specimens 
of  green-house  plants  we  have  received  from  them  since 
show  that  they  have  all  the  new  and  choice  things  as 
soon  as  any  one.  We  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field upon  having  a  first  class  horticultural  establishment 
in  their  beautiful  city,  and  hope  the  Brothers  Olm  will 
meet  with  the  success  that  their  skill  and  enterprise  merit. 


Tlae  XewJersej  State  asul  Oiscral 

Fairs.— The  agriculturists  of  New  Jersey  are  unfor- 
tunate in  not  beingable  thoroughly  to  co-operate  in  one 
organization.  There  are  several  county  agricultural 
Societies  which  make  very  creditable  shows  every  year, 
and  promote,  so  far  as  they  can.  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture. The  New  Jersey  State  Society  is  such  only  in  name, 
and  while  it  has  the  most  attractive  location  we  perhaps 
ever  saw,  puts  forth  an  excellent  premium  list,  and  its 
officers  make  judicious  efforts  to  have  it  take  a  high  rank, 
it  makes  really  but  little  more  than  a  good  county  show. 
The  N.J.  Central  Society  was  established,  we  believe, 
during  a  period  of  suspended  animation  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Society,  and  this  too  has  fine  grounds  and  build- 
ings, a  good  mile  track,  etc,  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
State  capital.  The  offer  of  premiums  was  liberal, but 
the  exhibition  just  about  what  would  have  been  a  credit 
to  a  good  populous  county.  The  subject  requires  legis- 
lation, wc  should  say,  for  a  State  of  such  varied  and  in- 
teresting agricultural  products,  and  so  situated  that  every 
part  is  easily  communicated  with,  ought  to  have  an  agri- 
cultural Head  Center,  and  this  individual  or  organization. 
Board  or  Society,  should  enjoy  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  the  county  and  district  Societies  and  of  all  the  go-a- 
head farmers  in  the  State. 

IVffasRliattaii     t'o-operative     Relief 

Association.— We  had  no  cause  to  impugn  the  good 
faith  and  good  intentions  of  the  parties  advertising  this 
Association,  or  it  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  our 
columns.  The  many  inquiries  from  our  readers  led  as  to 
study  the  scheme  somewhat,  and  though  it  has  various 
good  features,  we  are  not  prcparud  to  endorse  it.  The 
first  objection  that  occurred  was  that  the  annual  death 
rate  was  placed  too  low.  If  only  "30"  died  each  year, 
it  would  take  l(3(-s;  years  for  the  5000  persons  in  any  class 
to  die  off!  There  are  sundry  other  objections  which 
might  be  named  had  we  space. 

IVortvay  Oats,  claimed  to  weigh  40  to  46 
pounds  to  the  measured  bushel,  really  weigh  32  pounds, 
as  sent  out  by  the  agents.  This  is  exactly  a  bushel  by 
weight,  as    ostablished  by    law  in  most  of   the  States. 

Sense   at  tlie  Farmers'  4'lnl*. — Once 

in  a  while  there  is  a  ripple  on  the  sluggish  stream  of  talk 
at  the  Farmers'  Club,  which  gives  a  little  variety  to  the. 
reports.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Walter 
Grape  on  the  vine,  made  up  after  the  tadpole  fashion  with 
Horace  Greeley  for  a  head  and  dwindling  down  to  a  very 
small  tail.  Such  a  burlesque  on  grape  committees  was 
too  much  for  Mr.  Qninn,  who  asked  :  "  Why  is  il  that  no 
man  is  appointed  on  that  committee  who  ha s. made  grapes 
a  study?  We  have  plenty  of  such  men.  but  1  do  not  see 
their  names  mentioned  here.'''  Mr.  Qninn  should  not  ask 
impertinent  questions.    He  evidently  is  not  in  the  ring. 

Snrly  Corn,  Late    Planted.— Mr.   II. 

C.  I>dfitld  of  Metuchin,  X.  J.,  sle-w^  u-  a  sample  of  his 
crop  of  yellow 8-ro wed  Canada  corn,  planted  June  30th. 
ripe  aud  fit  to  shell  October  12th.    This  i-^  quick  work, 
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A  tiiiHMl  Need  Ked  on  SAvard  Lam. 

«p.  W.,"  Morristown,  N.  J.     "How  shall  I  barrow  so 

as  not  to  bring  up  the  sods  and  make  a  rough  surface  ?" 
£  good  Beed  bed  upon  sward  land  for  winter  grain  is  a 
matter  "f  great  importance,  especially  if  the  seed  is  put 
in  with  a  drill.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  plowing. 
With  the  Michigan  plow,  which  entirely  buries  the  BOd 
and  brings  to  the  surface  4  or  5  inches  of  loose  soil,  there 
ia  no  difficulty,  The  swivel  plow,  turning  the  furrows 
all  one  way,  also  makes  a  smooth  seed  bed,  if  the  har- 
rowing is  skillfully  done.  The  harrow  should  first  he 
run  lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  to  press  down  and  level 
the  Mirls.  Theu  harrow  crosswise  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  furrows  are  laid,  and  go  back  in  the  same 
track.  By  this  method  no  buried  sods  will  he  brought 
to  the  surface,  and  a  good  seed  bed  will  be  prepared. 

When   to  Xnrasli  and  Sell  Grain. 

"L.  D.  B.,"1  Norflumiptou,  Pa.  "  What  are  the  prospects 
for  the  grain  market  the  coming  winter?" — About  all 
that  can  be  said  now  is  that  we  have  abundant  crop-,  and 
there  are  short  crops  in  Western  Europe.  As  a  rule,  a 
farmer  does  well  to  thrash  and  sell  his  grain  early,  if  he 
can  get  satisfactory  prices.  Few  farmers  can  afford  to 
speculate  in  articles  so  liable  to  waste  as  grain.  It  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  weather  while  in  stack  and 
by  rats  and  mice  both  in  stack  and  in  bin.  If  changed 
into  cash  it  begins  to  draw  or  stop  interest  at  once. 

Tlie  Frost  Improving  Soil.—"  Is  there 
any  proof  that  the  soil  is  benefited  by  frequent  freezing 
and  thawing?"  '-B.  F.  M.,"  Vineland.  This  is  easily 
tested  by  ridging  a_few  square  rods  in  the  garden  either 
with  the  plow  or  spade,  thus  exposing  about  twice  the 
average  surface  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  If  land  thus 
tri  :  is  more  productive  than  that  which  lies  undisturb- 
ed,  the  frost  makes  the  difference.  We  know  it  to  be 
beneficial,  and  especially  so  to  heavy  loams  aud  clay  soils. 

Alsilce  Clover.  —  "N.  T.  S.,"  Colchester, 
Yt.  ''Can  you  recommend  Alsike  clover  as  a  forage 
plant?"— We  have  not  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
article  to  do  this.  It  was  introduced  into  the  country  by 
the  Patent  Office  in  1SI33,  but  seems  to  have  made  very 
little  progress,  catching  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
officials  that  introduced  it.  It  is  said  to  be  best  adapted 
tu  strong,  moist  soils,  sows  its  own.  seeds,  and  will 
last  a  dozen  years  or  more.  If  the  seed  sold  for  a  dollar 
a  pound  or  upwards  we  should  stand  some  chance  of 
learning  more  about  it. 

Stone    or  Wood   Fences. — "  G.  D.  C," 

Lyme,  Ct.  ''I have  occasion  to  build  about  100  rods  of 
fence  this  fall  and  winter,  and  have  both  stone  and  wood 
upon  the  farm.  Which  will  pay  best  in  the  long  run?" 
Stones,  unquestionably,  if  they  are  in  the  soil  and  need  to 
be  removed  from  the  surface.  This  has  been  the  opinion 
of  Eastern  farmers  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  still  better  economy  now  that  we  need 
smooth  fields  for  improved  implements  of  tillage  and 
harvesting.  A  well-made  stone  wall  with  the  foundation 
put  below  frost  will  cost  more  than  a  rail  fence,  but  it  will 
last  many  times  as  long  without  repairs  and  when 
these  are  needed  the  material  is  still  good  for  resetting. 
The  wood  fence  needs  attention  every  spring  and  after  a 
few  years  is  only  fit  for  fire-wood.  We  have  quite  too 
many  fences  upon  our  farms,  but  if  they  must,  be  built, 
use  stone  and  make  them  permanent  This  looks  as  if 
we  meant  to  stay  while  we  live  and  to  leave  our  farms 
to  our  children  free  from  the  expense  of  fence-making. 

IVIueliness  of  Land.—"  How  much  land 
ought  a  farmer  to  own:"  "A,  II.  L..'1  Spencer,  Mass. 
"  Ten  acres  is  enough  "  for  some  people,  and  is  more  for 
them  to  manage  than  a  thousand  acres  for  others.  A  man 
may  safely  own  just  as  much  land  as  he  can  make  pay  six 
per  cent  and  upwards  on  the  capital  invested  in  it  and  in 
its  cultivation.  Six  per  cent  is  tho  lowest  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  any  of  the  States,  and  probably  it  is  a  fair 
avera»  i  of  the  profits  of  all  kinds  of  business.  Some 
men  have  skill  enough  to  make  their  land  pay  ten  per 
cent  aud  upwards.  But  the  great  majority  of  our  farms 
do  uot  pay  five  percent,  and  many  of  them  not  even 
thre  ■.  We  recently  visited  a  district  <^f  cheap  lands  and 
poor  farming,  in  one  of  I  States,  which  furnishes 

good  -samples  of  "mncUn<  so!  land."  One  farm  of 
23  I  acres  of  land  rents  for  $-200,  and  the  owner  paj  -  i 
taxes  on  it,  leaving  only  $140  for  the  use  of  the  farm.  It 
is  valued  at  $7,000,  end  is  probably  worth  that  to  any  man 
who  knows  how  to  work  it.  But  the  owner  gets  only 
two  per  cent  on  his  capital,  or  56  cents  an  acre  for  the  use 
of  the* land.  The  tenant  keeps  a  dairy  and  sheep,  pays 
Ins  rent  easy,  aud  gets  something  more  for  his  labor  than 
he  would  i"  work  by  the  month,  but  is  not  doing  a  very 
ttable  business.    The  farm  might  easily  be  made  to 


clear  a  thousand  doi-ars  for  its  owner,  for  it  is  a  good 
grain  soil,  and  has  admirable  facilities  for  making 
manure.  Another  owns  a  farm  of  a  thousaud  acres, 
which  he  vents  for  $1000.  The  farm  was  purchased  some 
15  years  ago  for  $-20,000.  Deducting  taxes,  the  owner  gets 
about  four  percent  for  his  capital  and  oue  dollar  an  acre 
for  the  use  of  his  land.  The  tenant  keeps  a  dairy  of  38 
cows,  and  a  good  many  young  cattle  and  working  oxen, 
in  which  he  trades,  perhaps  a  hundred  head  in  all  through 
the  grazing  season.  He  clears  perhaps  $'2,000ayear,  mak- 
ing rather  more  by  his  skill  as  a  cattle  trader  than  as  a 
cultivator.  This  is  a  shore  farm  of  very  good  soil,  with 
unrivalled  facilities  for  gathering  sea  manures.  Its  prod- 
ucts could  readily  be  brought  up  to  $'20,000  a  year,  paying 
a  profit  of  four  or  five  thousand  to  the  owner.  Close  by 
these  farms  a  man  owns  42  acres  of  land  which  he  values 
at  $8,500,  or  over  $200  an  acre.  It  is  naturally  no  better 
land  but  much  better  managed.  A  single  item  is  1000 
bushels  of  potatoes  from  five  acres  of  land.  We  want 
more    skill    and    capital  concentrated   upon    the  land. 

Selection  of  Seed  Corn. — This  should 
be  attended  to  at  the  husking,  if  1t  has  not  already  been 
done.  Select  the  ears  from  stalks  bearing  two  or  more 
perfect  ears,  and  if  the  corn  is  not  already  well  cured, 
tie  the  ears  in  strings  of  a  dozen  or  more,  by  braiding  the 
husks,  and  hang  them  in  a  room  with  a  fire  to  dry.  The 
quicker  they  are  cured  the  better,  if  they  arc  not  damaged 
by  the  heat.  In  the  Northwestern  States,  where  the  corn  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  frosts,  the  best  fanners  select 
seed  ears  before  the  kernels  are  glazed,  and,  after  partial- 
ly stripping  off  the  husks,  kiln-dry  them  at  a  temperature 
not  above  150°.  Corn  thus  treated  is  said  to  germinate 
much  quicker,  and  to  mature  several  days  earlier,  than 
thatcured  in  the  field.  Much  seed  fails  from  want  of  this 
seasonable  attention,  and  the  fields  have  to  be  replanted. 
A  few  hours  of  labor  now  may  save  weeks  in  the  spring. 

Improvement  of Sandy  iand  with 
Clay  Subsoil.— lR.  H.  S.,'1  of  Dunbar  Station,  Pa., 
says  lie  has  a  hundred  acres  of  this  kind  of  land,  overrun 
willi  blackberry  bushes.  uCan  you  tell  a  sure  method 
to  get  rid  of  them?  How  many  bushels  of  lime  ought  I  to 
put  on  to  an  acre  ?  Would  it  be  good  economy  to  plow 
under  clover,  sow  wheat,  seed  it  down  with  clover,  and 
the  next  season  plow  it  under  and  bow  wheat  again  ? 
Would  the  land  improve,  following  up  this  rotation  for 
years,  or  would  it  grow  poor  ?  What  condition  ought 
clover  to  be  in  when  plowed  under,  green  or  dry  ?"  The 
persistent  mowing  of  briers  the  last  week  in  August  and 
feeding  the  ground  close  with  sheep  will  gradually  reduce 
and  exterminate  them.  A  more  rapid  remedy  is  plowing 
and  the  thorough  cultivation  of  hoed  crops.  Wheat  once 
in  five  years  is  often  enough  unless  you  apply  animal 
manures.  From  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre 
is  enough  to  last  in  the  soil  for  five  years.  The  best  usage 
now  is  to  plow  in  clover  after  it  has  been  partially  fed. 
We  would  recommend  the  common  Pennsylvania  rotation, 
often  referred  to  in  back  numbers.  See  vol.  26,  page  288. 
If  a  summer  fallow  is  adopted,  improve  it  by  harrowing 
the  land  every  two  weeks,  after  it  is  plowed  in  the  spring. 

Pigeon  Berry.  —  (Phytolacca  decandra). 
44  W.  S.,"1  Stoystown.  Pa.,  says  he  has  a  piece  of  new 
land  covered  with  young  plants  of  this  weed.  "  I  am 
plowing  it  again  before  I  seed  it,  but  I  cannot  get  all  the 
plants  plowed  out,  as  the  ground  is  very  rough  and  rooty. 
Will  the  weeds  interfere  with  the  wheat?"  If  it  were 
practicable  we  should  advise  the  drilling  of  the  wheat  15 
inches  apart,  which  would  admit  of  cultivation.  The 
wheat  will  probably  smother  a  good  many  of  the 
small  plants,  and  it  will  pay  to  go  over  the  piece  in  the 
spring,  and  with  a  hoe  cut  off  the  crowns  of  the  large 
ones,  if  any  are  left.  It  is  not  a  difficult  weed  to  eradicate 
with  hoed  crops,  or  with  a  summer  fallow. 

Farming;  byProiy.-"W.  S.  R.,"  Manor- 
villc,  L.  I.,  asks  if  be  can  run  a  store,  and  at  the  same 
time  oversee  the  working  of  17  acres  of  laud,  and  make 
it  pay.  That  depends  altogether  upon  his  business  ca- 
pacities. If  the  land  is  near  his  home,  so  that  be  can 
plan  the  work  on  the  land  and  have  an  eye  to  it  at  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  he  can  secure  a  faithful  laborer,  he 
might  safely  try  it.  He  is  near  good  markets  and  proba- 
bly has  good  facilities  for  making  manure— two  items  in 
his  favor.  Put  at  least  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  manure 
upon  every  acre  in  hoed  crops. 

Iloven    and     Sorghum.  —  u  N.  S.  C," 

Flanders,  N.  J.  "  Can  any  one  tell  whether  the  leaves  of 
sorghum  cane,  when  green,  partially  or  wholly  dried,  have 
been  known  to  be  injurious  to  cattle  when  they  have  been 
eaten  ?  One  of  my  neighbors  in  stripping  his  cane  allow- 
ed the  leaves  to  become  partially  dried,  and  fed  some  of 
them  to  a  cow  ;  the  next  morning  he  found  his  cow  lying 
by  the  pile  of  leaves  dead.-'— If  the  leaves  had  anything 


to  do  witii  the  death  it  was  probably  a  case  of  hoven. 
This  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  any  kind  of  succulent  food 
fed  in  large  quantity  to  an  animal  not  accustomed  to  its 
use.    Sorghum  is  as  wholesome  food  for  cattle  as  com. 

Breed  from  tlie  Rest. — It  was  stated 
in  the  recent  address  before  the  Vermont  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  that  the  Stale  was  losing  its  reputation 
for  fine  horses  on  account  of  the  constant  sale  of  its  best 
animals,— a  ruinous  practice  with  any  kind  of   stock. 

Coolted  Food  for  Hogs. — "  Have  any 
experiments  ever  been  conducted  to  show  that  it  pays  to 
cook  the  feed  of  swine  ?  Mine  do  very  well  without  it, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  any  labor  or  fuel.11  "C.  N.  T.,"* 
Thetford.— The  best  farmers  all  through  the  East  cook 
the  greater  part  of  their  feed,  after  the  swine  arc  put  up 
in  the  fall,  and  we  think  this  practice  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  West,  as  corn  increases  in  price.  Samuel  II.  Clay, 
of  Kentucky,  conducted  a  scries  of  experiments  in  feed- 
ing corn  to  hogs,  with  the  following  results.  One  bushel 
of  dry  corn  made  5  lbs.  10  oz.  of  live  pork;  one  bushel 
of  boiled  corn  made  14  lbs.  7  oz. ;  one  bushel  of  ground 
corn  boiled  made  16  lbs.  7  oz.  There  are  other  experi- 
ments upon  record  showing  quite  as  great  a  difference  in 
favor  of  cooking.  If  we  save  more  than  half  the  corn, 
we  may  as  well  invest  in  a  cooking  apparatus  at  once. 
We  shall  save  labor,  or  its  equivalent,  money,  by  doing  it. 

Tlie    Secret    of  Cheap    I*orSc— "  H. 

G.,"  Auburn,  N.  Y.  -What  is  the  secret  of  making  pork 
economically?  Mine  always  costs  me  more  than  lean 
buy  it  for."  There  arc  several  of  these  secrets  known  to 
the  initiated.  First.  A  good  breed.  You  may  stuff  any  of 
the  land  pikes  with  any  quantity  of  corn,  and  he  will  not 
fatten.  Snffolks,  Chester  Whites,  or  grades  of  any  pure 
breed,  will  show  their  keeping.  Second.  Good  housing. 
A  pig  wants  a  nice,  clean,  dry  pen  to  sleep  in.  The  yard 
may  have  muck  and  plenty  of  litter  for  manure  making, 
but  the  pen,  or  sleeping  apartment,  should  be  warm  and 
well  strawed.  Third.  Early  fattening.  Pnrk  is  made 
much  more  economically  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold. 
Fburth.  A.  variety  of  food.  If  cooked  Indian  meal  is 
the  staple,  let  it  be  varied  with  green  loud  while  it  lasts, 
corn  stalks,  weeds,  purslane,  and  clover,  and  in  winter 
feed  enough  cabbage  and  roots  to  keep  the  bowels  in 
good  condition.  Fifth.  Regular  feeding,  three  times  a 
day.  A  fattening  pig  should  never  squeal,  and  he  will 
not  if  he  always  finds  his  food  ready  at  the  regular  time. 
Calculate  to  have  your  pork  worth  no  more  and  perhap 
a  little  less  than  the  feed  costs,  and  look  for  all  your 
profits  in  tlie  grand  heap  of  rich  manure  which  the  dying 
porker  leaves  as  a  legacy.  These  secrets  make  cheap 
pork  iu  our  pen.   even  at  the  present  price  of   corn. 

Slaughter    House    Manure.-"  B.  B. 

S.,"  Newark,  N.  J.  "My  farm  is  situated  near  a  slaughter 
house,  and  I  can  purchase  the  manure.  Is  it  worth  any 
more  than  common  stable  manure  ?"— If  pigs  are  fed  upon 
the  offal,  and  the  calves'  and  sheep's  heads  and  legs  aro 
thrown  into  the  yard,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  ma- 
nure is  worth  twice  as  much,  at  least,  as  common  stable 
manure.  The  bones  and  blood,  and  refuse  flesh,  hair, 
and  wool,  are  all  powerful  fertilizers,  and  the  manure  of 
swine  fed  upon  animal  food  is  much  richer  thanjjiatof 
the  common  sty.  If  you  compost  the  slaughter  house 
manure,    use    six    times    its    bulk    of    peat   or    muck. 

Pond  Mud. — "Is  there  any  way  to  prevent 
mud  from  settling  in  mill  ponds  ?"  "  J.  C,"  Fall  River, 
Mass.  None  that  we  are  aware  of,  aud  if  we  owned  land 
in  the  vicinity  we  should  not  desire  it.  The  best  part  of 
the  soil  is  carried  off  in  the  current,  mingled  with  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  matter.  It  is  the  same  material  that 
is  deposited  upon  meadows  subject  to  overflow,  keeping 
up  their  fertility.  It  is  a  good  article  for  the  barn-yards, 
compost  heaps,  or  to  spread  broadcast  as  a  top-dressing 
upon  mowing  lands.  If  there  is  much  clay  in  it,  spread 
it  upon  sandy  and  gravelly  lands  ;  if  much  sand,  spread  it 
upon  the  heavy  soils.  The  more  organic  matter  the  better. 

Self-Filling     Ice-House.  —   "8.  E.," 

Alexanderville,  0.,  writes:  L' It  is  stated  that  ice-houses 
are  constructed  and  frozen  full  of  ice  by  means  of  intro- 
ducing water  from  a  spring  at  a  point  of  sufficient  eleva- 
tion. Is  the  plan  a  practicable  one  ':"  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  freezing  a  solid  mass  of  ice  in  an  ice-house  in 
the  winter,  either  when  the  water  is  thrown  from  a  jet, 
or  otherwise.  We  have  seen  no  experiment,  but  presume 
it  will  keep  quite  as  well  or  better  than  when  packed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  difficulty  is  in  removing  the  ice  as 
it  is  wanted  in  the  summer.  The  ice  packed  in  cakes  is 
easily  cut  of  any  desired  size.  The  other  \\  ould  have  to 
be  chipped  with  an  axe,  which  would  consume  as  much 
time  as  the  ordinary  way  of  storing.  Ice  on  the  large 
scale  is  stored  for  about    twenty  cents  per  ton. 
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Our  Jersey  Bulls  at  the  West- 
chester Co.  Fair.— We  were  not  a  little  gratified  by 
receiving,  a  IVw  weeks  since,  from  Mr.  Swain,  the  first 
prize  cards  and  ribbons  worn  at  the  Westchester  Cov 
Fair,  by  two  of  the  young  bulls  we  had  selected  from  his 
herd  and  offer  as  prizes.  We  were  prevented  personally 
attending  this  exhibition,  but  learn  that  it  proved  the 
efficiency  of  its  new  management  in  a  gratifying  decree. 

Blow    to    TaliO   Care  of  a   Goat.- 

"  Mrs.  tj.  W.  V7."  asks  how  to  take  care  of  a  goat :  if 
they  Will  thrive  Op  hay  and  corn;  what  they  will  cat; 
bow  long  they  go  with  kid,  etc.  An  associate  who  lives 
in  the  city  recommends  to  feed  them  on  tenpenny  nails, 
old  posters,  and  hard-coal  cinders,  as  the  goats  kept  about 
his  residence  seem  to  thrive  on  that  fare.  Soberly— goats 
need  air  and  exercise  more  than  almost  any  other  ani- 
mal. They  cannot  well  be  kept  stabled.  Good  hay,  with 
the  scraps  from  the  table  (swill),  would  be  sumptuous 
fare.  They  are  a  knowing  animal,  and  will  seldom  tangle 
up  a  tether  if  fastened  out  to  graze  by  one.  They  will 
gnaw  and  destroy  any  cultivated  tree  or  shrub  we  know 
of,  eat  up  collars  and  shirt  bosoms,  straw  hats,  books, 
etc.,  etc.    The  goat  goes  with  kid  about  150  days. 

What  Spring-  Crop  on  Fall  Plow- 
ed Sod  ?-"  D  W.  L„"  of  Hardin,  Tex..  Mo..  Iowa, 
111.,  or  O..  (which  State  we  know  not,)  asks  ;  "What  would 
be  the  most  profitable  crop  to  be  raised  on  tame  sod, 
plowed  late  in  the  fall  and  well  pulverized  ?  Would  wheat 
do  well  ?"  You  have  your  choice  among  grains  between 
Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley.  If  the  first  does  well  in 
your  section,  and  the  soil  is  in  good  order,  sow  that,  and 
get  it  in  early,  even  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
Besides,  you  may  raise  potatoes,  planted  early;  at  the 
South,  castnrbeans.  first  giving  the  land  thorough  harrow- 
in  g  and  mellowing;  flax  for  seed,  if  the  land  is  rich  and 
Tree  from  weeds,  plowing  deep  this  fall,  cross  plowing 
and  harrowing,  or  "cultivating"  (that  is,  cultivator-ing) 
very  thoroughly  in  the  spring  ;  and  other  crops  might  be 
named,  if  we  knew  the  size  of  the  field,  soil,  and  location. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.— 

The  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Packard's  work 
was  announced  some  time  ago.  The  third  part  has  just 
come  to  hand,  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter  about  bees, 
wasps,  and  related  insects,  well  illustrated.  The  parts 
sent  by  mail  from  this  office  at  50  cents  each. 

Ichneumon  Flies  and  Grasshop- 
pers.— "E.  S.."  Highland,  Kansas,  says :  "The grasshop- 
pers have  found  their  match  in  these  flies.  They  arc  found 
in  great  numbers  in  a  dead  or  dying  state,  with  worms  or 
maggots  in  them  ^  to  %  inch  long,  with  small  black  or 
brown  heads.  Scarcely  any  fall  wheat  has  been  sown  in 
parts  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  grasshoppers.  This 
country  is  improving  at  an  astonishing  rate.1' 

**  Freezing-  Kills  the  Es:gs."- Horace 
Greeley  is  reported  as  saying,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
struction of  insects  :  '*  Fall  plowing  is  also  a  good  rem- 
edy if  the  laud  is  left  in  ridges.  Freezing  kills  the  eggs." 
To  this  we  say  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch  verdict,  "  not 
proven."  All  the  testimony  points  to  the  indestructibil- 
ity of  the  eggs  of  insects  byany  amount  of  natural  cold. 
The  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  katydid,  and  all  those 
!  which  deposit  them  above  ground,  pass  our  se- 
verest winters  without  injury,  and  until  it  is  shown  by 
positive  experiment  that  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  earth 
arc  of  a  different  nature,  wc  shall  decline  to  believe  that 
"  freezing  kills  the  eggs."  If  the  belief  that  it  does  will 
induce  people  to  plow  land  in  the  fall  and  leave  it  in 
ridges,  it  will  not  be  productive  of  injury,  but  of  good. 

The  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Exhibition  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair  It 
was  held  in  the  spacious  skating  rink,  which  was  made 
so  summer  like  that  one  would  not  suspect  that  it  was  a 
building  mainly  devoted  to  winter  pleasures.  A  mile's 
length  of  evergreen  wreath  quite  hid  the  truss  work  of 
the  roof,  and  a  large  fountain,  surrounded  by  rock-work 
and  grotesque  plants,  occupied  the  center  of  the  floor. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  way  in  which  pot 
plants  were  exhibited.  Instead  of  being  placed  upon 
tables  and  stands  they  were  tastefully  grouped  upon  the 
floor,  and  so  surrounded  Hy  turf  that  theefiect  of  the  whole 
was  that  of  a  brilliant  and  well-kept  garden.  For  beauty 
of  arrangement  this  far  exceeded  any  exhibit  ion  we  have 
s  sen,  and  the  result  was  largely  due  to  the  taste  and  hard 
■work  of  Messrs.  Haerlin  and  Pentland.  and  the  abundant 
contributions  of  J.B.Bennett,  Mr,  Longwarth% Captain 
Anderson,  and  others  whose  names  have  escaped  us.  J, 
S.  Cook  had  a  forest  of  choice  green-honse  plants,  re- 
markably hrallhy  and  well  grown,  and  deservedly  took 
si  proration.  The  collections  of  evergreens  in  pots 
by  P.  Pentlaud  and  S.  S.  Jackson  &  Co.  were  very  fine 


and  interesting.  The  display  of  fruits,  especially  of 
grapes,  was  large,  but  that  of  vegetables  not  up  to  what 
we  expected.  Of  course  wc  cannot  give  a  detailed  re- 
port of  this  splendid  exhibition.  Much  of  its  success 
was  due  to  its  President,  Capt.  \Y.  P.  Anderson,  who 
worked  only  as  one  who  has  his  heart  in  the  cause  can, 
and  R.  A.  Warder,  who  is  just  a  second  edition  of  "  Am- 
erican Pomology,"  and  seemed  to  possess  the  happy 
(acuity  Of  being  everywhere  at  once.  Under  its  present 
administration  the  Society  will  maintain  the  claim  of 
Cincinnati  to  be  one  of  the  important  centers  of  Horti- 
culture. We  cannot  close  tins  brief  notice  of  the  show 
without  alluding  to  our  pleasure  in  meeting  such 
veterans  in  the  cause  as  Robert  Buchanan,  Graham. 
Mottier,  Mc'Avoy  and  others,  whose  love  for  fruits  and 
flowers  seems  to  strengthen  with  their  years. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  was  held  at  Toledo, 
Sept.  21st  to  25th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Though  a  cold  storm  interfered 
with  the  attendance,  it  was  a  grand  success.  For  excel- 
lence of  arrangement,  abundance  of  contributions,  courte- 
sy of  officials,  and  the  generally  intelligent  appearance  of 
the  crowd,  it  excelled  any  State  Fair  we  have  ever  attend- 
ed. The  show  of  stock  of  all  kinds  was  large,  but  the 
rain  prevented  a  full  examination.  In  the  department 
of  implements  the  variety  was  bewildering.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  the  best  exhibition  of  implements  ever  made. 
The  mechanical  or  machinery  department  was  also  very 
full.  Indeed,  the  show  was  so  immense  that  the  single 
day  to  which  the  rain  confined  ns  was  hardly  enough  to 
allow  one  to  take  more  than  a  general  survey  The  halls 
devoted  to  specialties  were  spacious,  well  arranged,  and 
well  filled.  The  show  of  fruit  was  something  to  gladden 
one's  eyes.  We  cannot  particularize,  except  to  say  that 
the  ranch-neglected  quince  was  here  in  deserved  promi- 
nence, that  the  display  of  grapes  was  immense,  and  that 
our  friend.  M.  B.  Bateman.  of  Painesville,  deservedly 
took  the  leading  premiums.  Floral  Hall  was  full  of  beau- 
tiful things,  among  which  the  fine  collection  of  Lenk  & 
Co.,  Toledo,  was  conspicuous.  The  Vegetable  Depart- 
ment, facetiously  styled  "Pumpkin  Halt  "  by  its  inde- 
fatigable superintendent.  D.  C.  Richmond,  of  Sandusky, 
was  full  of  excellent  products.  It  was  a  treat  to  see 
that  vegetables  for  once  have  as  good  a  chance  as  pears 
and  grapes.  Among  the  points  of  attraction  were  the 
temporary  offices  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  and  the  Toledo 
Blade,  and  it  were  difficult  to  say  from  the  number  of 
visitors  at  each,  who  was  the  more  popular.  Col.  Harris  of 
the  Farmer  or  Mr.  Locke  of  the  Blade,  the  latter  being 
the  well-known  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Postmaster. 

Scabby     E.eg     in     Fowls.  —  "  G.  P.," 

Amite,  La.,  writes  •  "My  fowls  have  been  troubled  in 
this  way.  We  call  it  Gout.  My  remedy  is  turpentine, 
applied,  say  twice  a  week,  with  a  small  brush  or  swab. 
Whoever  makes  the  application  must  be  careful  not  to 
let  the  turpentine  run  down  along  the  toes,  as  it  is  apt  to 
make  them  bleed.  Three  weeks  will  be  about  the  time 
required  for  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  scab.** 

Underdraining;  Water    Meadows. 

—An  English  farmer  broke  up  thirty  acres  of  water 
meadow  which  produced  nothing  except  coarse  sedge- 
grasses  and  rushes.  After  it  was  thoroughly  drained  and 
laid  down  to  grass,  he  was  able  to  cut  four  crops  of  green 
fodder  annually  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  same  thing 
could  be  done  in  thousands  of  instances  in  this  country. 

Ditnible  Footed  Fowls. — When  heavy 
fowls  roost  high,  as  they  always  fly  down,  they  are  very 
apt  to  drive  gravel  stones  into  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and 
to  bruise  them  otherwise  so  as  to  cause  swelling  and  sore- 
ness. Sometimes,  also,  corns  appear  on  the  soles  These 
troubles  are  much  more  frequent  among  roosters  than 
hens  because  they  are  so  much  heavier.  "J.  C.  I\."  de- 
scribes a  trouble,  which  is  probably  a  corn  due  to  the 
same  cause,  or  possibly  hereditary.  Corns  may  some- 
times be  cut  ont  carefully,  or  loosened  about  the  sides 
and  pulled  out.  Stuff  plenty  of  lint  into  the  cavity  and 
bind  a  piece  of  rag  on  ;  it  will  heal  soon  if  the  bird  is  well. 

Xhe  American  St nd-Book.- Lovers 
of  the  horse,  and  especially  all  in  this  country  interested 
in  the  thoroughbred  horse,  should  welcome  with  ns  the 
first  volume  (A  toL)  of  the  American  Stud  Book,  prepar- 
ed by  Col.  S.  0.  Bruce,  of  New  York.  This  contains  the 
pedigrees  of  ''all  the  imported  thoroughbred  stallions 
and  mares,  with  their  produce,  including  Arabs,  Barbs, 
and  Spanish  horses,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  end 
of  the  year  lSGT ;  also  all  the  native  mares  and  their  prod- 
uce "  The  great  value  and  importance  of  correct  pedi- 
:  breeding  animals  are  now  universally  conceded. 
Those  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  which  have  be- 
come, with  hardly  an  exception  the  inheritance  of  sire, 
dam,  and  foal,  tor  generations  folio  wing  generations. mark 
a  distinct  breed  and  fit  it  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ap- 


plied.  The  question  "  What  make.-  a  thoroughbred  r"  as 
applied  to  horses,  has  been  often  discussed.  If  all  the 
blood  flowing  in  a  horse's  veins  can  be  proved  to  How 
through  trained  English  horses  from  M  Araby  the  blest." 
Turkey.  Barbary.  or  Andalusia.— the  horses  of  which 
countries  all  have  a  common  origin— all  agree  that  the 
animal  is  thoroughbred.  If,  however,  the  fact  cannot 
be  proved,  would  it  be  any  lessa  fact  ?  Then  a  horse  may 
be  a  thoroughbred  and  universally  acknowledged  as  such, 
and  yet  the  proof  be  wanting.  This,  as  we  understand 
it.  has  induced  many  horse  men  to  record  horses  ns  thor- 
oughbreds which  had  pnre  crosses  for  only  five  gen- 
erations. It  is  well  known  that  some  of  ournio-t  fam.  us 
horses  have  had  imperfect  pedigrees,  yet  no  one  doubted 
their  thorough  breeding.  Such,  though  not  showing  the 
requisite  fire  crosses,  have  been  included  in  this  volume. 
It  is  a  handsome  octavo,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with 
clear  type,  and  embellished  with  20  or  more  copper  plate 
engravings.     Published  by  E.  B.  Meyers  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Coloring:  Carpet  Warp.- N„  S.  Thomas, 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  following  direction  for 
coloring  carpet  yarn.  "  Extract  of  Hemlock  bark  is  the 
substance  wanted.  Wet  the  warp  thoroughly  with  lime 
water:  then  boil  in  a  strong  liquor  made  by  dissolving 
extract  of  hemlock  bark  in  water.  Use  a  brass,  copper,  or 
porcelain  kettle  (not  iron  or  tin);  this  gives  a  tan  color. 
For  a  black  color  use  strong  copperas  water  in  place  of 
lime  water.  Iron  or  tin  vessels  will  answer  when  cop- 
peras is  used.  A  slate  color  can  be  made  by  using  a  small 
quantity  of  the  copperas  water  and  extract  liquor  to  a 
large  quantity  of  the  warp.  A  brown  color  can  be  made 
by  using  only  a  small  portion  of  copperas  with  the  ex- 
tract. The  shades  of  color  can  be  changed  by  varying 
the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  coloring  materials.  A 
little  care  will  enable  anyone  to  make  desirable  colors 
with  these  materials,  and  to  modify  the  colors  by  using 
other  substances  with  them.  The  extract  of  Hemlock 
bark  is  very  extensively  used  by  tanners  for  making 
leather,  and  is  made  at  large  establishments  for  the  pur- 
pose located  in  or  near  the  hemlock  forests. 

Xhe    Gamgee     -Heal     Preserving 

Process.— Professor  Gamgee  has  been  spending  the 
summer  at  the  West,  prepariug  to  put  up  beef,  mutton 
and  other  meats  for  Eastern  and  European  markets.  Ho 
recently  returned  with  a  fine  lot  of  beef,  mutton,  prairie 
chickens,  etc.,  which  was  exhibited  for  a  week  or  more 
before  being  packed  and  sent  to  England.  The  beef  was 
in  quarters,  the  mutton  in  carcasses.  We  partook  of 
some  of  the  steaks  and  found  them  most  delicious  and 
are  confirmed  in  our  good  opinions  heretofore  expressed, 
and  in  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  process, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gamgee  Meat  Preserving  Company. 

Bleaching-  Wool  on  Tanned  Pelts. 

— "J.  N.,"  of  Trenton,  a  manufacturer,  sends  the  following 
directions:  "  Put  an  old  pot  or  other  iron  vessel  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hogshead,  and  in  the  vessel  a  roll  of  brim- 
stone. Fasten  near  the  top  a  stick  or  two,  to  place  the 
skin  on.  The  wool  must  be  wet,  when  hung  on  the 
sticks.  Heat  an  old  iron  red  hot.  or  take  live  coals  to 
start  the  brimstone.  When  it  is  burning  briskly  cover 
the  hogshead  tight  to  keep  the  smoke  in.  In  bleachiug 
blankets  we  put  them  in  after  dinner  and  take  them  out 
next  morning.    If  not  white  enough,  repeat  the  process.  ' 

Cork  Oaks  in  California.— Mr.  J.  H. 

Lick.  Lick's  Mills.  St.  Clara  Co.,  Cal.,  planted  acorns  of 
the  cork  oak  in  1S5S.  and  now  has  S3  trees,  from  15  to  20 
feet  high  and  from  S  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  climate  of  California  is  very 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  valuable  tree. 

Irrigation    in    Winter.  —  IC  E.  H.  T .," 

Strondsburg.  Pa.  "  I  have  a  brook,  quite  small  in  the 
summer  but  running  full  in  the  winter.  Will  it  be  of  any 
service  to  turn  it  on  to  a  meadow  with  a  rather  light  sandy 
soil  this  winter?"  The  popular  idea  that  irrigation  lsgood 
only  for  growing  plants  is  erroneous.  Water  has  a  very 
important  action  upon  any  soil  where  there  is  good  drain- 
age, and  makes  the  inert  matter  available  for  plant  food. 
In  the  most  successful  case  of  irrigation  that  has  come 
under  our  notice  the  water  is  kept  running  through  the 
winter.  The  freezing  In  severe  weather  makes  a  com- 
plete covering  of  ice,  which  acts  as  mulch.  The  grass 
starts  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  crop  is  kept  up  to  two 
tons  to  the  acre  without  any  other  fertilizer  than  water. 
There  is  a  mine  of  wealth  In  ever}' brook  that  can  he 
turned  upon  a  dry  soil,  if  the  fanner  will  work  it. 

Jlore  Glass.  —  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  not 
content  with  17  green-houses,  each  100  feet  in  length, 
has  erected  another  house  300fcet  long  and  20fect  wide. 
If  Mr  H's.  flower  business  should  continue  to  increase 
as  rapidly  as  it  has  done  for  a  few  years  past,  he  will 
soon  have  a  good  part  of  South    Bergen  under  glass. 
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FishPonds.-"S.  E.,"  Alexanderville,  Ohio. 
Trout  will  flourish  iu  ponds  supplied  with  spring;  water, 
and  lime  stone  soil  will  not  injure  the  water  for  their 
use.  There  are  persons  who  make  a  business  of  selling 
fertilized  eggs,  and  young; fish,  especially  trout,  which  are 
most  in  demand.  They  would  do  well  to  advertise  their 
stock.  The  eggs  of  trout  are  hatched  doling  the  winter, 
and  the  young  fry  are  usually  forwarded  in  the  spring. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  pond  by  themselves  for  at  least 
a  year,  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  other  fish.  Persons 
who  make  a  business  of  raising  trout  for  the  market 
usually  allow  no  other  fish  in  the  ponds,  and  turn  in  trout 
of  the  same  age.  so  that  they  may  not  devour  one  another. 
This  is  the  better  course,  for  they  are  as  easily  raised  as 
other  fish,  and  always  bear  a  much  higher  price.  Yellow 
perch,  black  bass,  and  pickerel,  are  all  good  fish  for  ponds, 
and  live  together  in  the  most  amiable  way,  preying  alike 
upon  their  own,  and  their  neighbors' youug.  T.  Xorris 
has  just  published  a  work  on  American  Fish  Culture, 
which  contains  the  latest  information  upon  the  subject. 
For  sale  by  Orange  Jndd  &  Co.    Price  $1.75. 

I^nglisBi  Sparrows.  —  "H.  G.,"  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  '■  Are  the  English  sparrows  a  good  invest- 
ment for  cities?"  Judging  from  their  history  in  New 
York  they  are.  They  are  wonderfully  prolific,  and  clear 
out  most  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  insects.  Four  pairs  of 
these  birds  came  to  Cnion  Square  in  the  spring  of  1S66 
and  built  their  nests.  The  measuring  worms  soon  dis- 
appeared from  the  trees,  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  walk 
under  them.  In  one  season  they  had  become  a  flock  of 
70,  and  they  are  now  said  to  number  over  GOO,  besides  the 
multitudes  that  have  gone  to  the  country.  They  are  found 
now  40  miles  from  the  city.  They  will  eat  the  farmer's 
grain,  but  do  they  not  earn  it  in  the  multitude  of  insects 
they  destroy?  A  city  whose  parks  are  infested  with 
worms  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  to  introduce  these 
birds.  If  provided  with  houses,  and  fed  and  watered,  they 
will  abide  through  the  winter,  and  make  the  streets 
cheerful  with  their  incessant  twitter  and  chatter. 

Breaeny  Cows. — "  F.  C,"  Hampton,  N. 
J.  '"I  have  two  cows  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  confine  in 
any  pasture.  Pokes  and  other  contrivances  do  not  pre- 
vent them  from  throwing  down  fences  and  leading  the 
whole  herd  into  mischief.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?"  If  they 
are  good  milkers  it  will  pay  to  soil  them  or  to  tether 
them  ;  if  they  are  not,  probably  the  best  remedy  is  the 
beef  barrel.  We  have  never  known  this  to  fail  in  the 
most  obstinate  cases. 

Fattening-   Cattle    in    Winter.— "  L. 

D.  II,"  Suttou.  Mass.  "Will  it  pay  to  stall  feed  cattle 
for  market  at  the  present  prices  of  grain  ?"  We  think  not 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Most  of  the  beef  that  supplies 
our  markets  is  made  from  grass  in  regions  remote  from 
market.  Your  grain  will  pay  better  fed  to  other  animals, 
or  sold,  if  you  will  buy  manure  with  the  money. 


€Sarj>;©t  and    Bloody  Jlilk.— The  use 

of  Tincture  of  Arnica  in  cases  of  garget,  caked  bag,  and 
bloody  milk,  has  repeatedly  been  slated  in  the  Agricul- 
turist. These  ailments  are  very  prevalent,  especially  at 
calving  time,  and  many  an  excellent  cow  dies  of  milk 
fever,  or  loses  one  quarter  of  her  bag  for  lack  of  timely 
attention  and  a  little  of  this  drug.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  our  principles  to  give  "line  npon  line,1'  and  so  we 
publish  a  note  received  from  J.  E.  Morrill,  of  Hampshire 
Co.,  Mass.,  who  thus  writes :  "I  keep  a  drug  store  iu  this 
town.  A  gentlemen  who  has  purchased  a  great  deal  of 
Tincture  of  Arnica  of  me  said  a  day  or  two  since,  "Do 
you  know  that  Tincture  of  Arnica  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  garget  in  cows?  I  keep  twenty-two,  and  by 
giving  them  a  teaspoonful  of  the  Tincture  in  bran,  three 
times  a  day,  and  bathing  the  bag  thoroughly  with  it  as 
often,  they  are  always  cured  in  a  very  short  time.*1 

Treatment  ol*  Calves.— "A.  N.  R.,"' 
Gaines,  N.  Y.  "What  is  the  best  winter  treatment  for 
calves,  to  make  good  milkers?"  A  plenty  of  good  feed 
and  shelter.  The  practice  of  keeping  them  at  the  stack 
yard  on  the  poorest  fare  to  toughen  them  is  unprofitable. 
Put  them  up  early,  feed  and  water  regularly,  and  if  the 
hay  be  of  poor  quality,  supply  the  deficiency  by  corn 
meal,  oil-cake,  or  roots.  They  should  be  kept  constantly 
growing,  to  bring  out  all  their  good  qualities.  The  extra 
care  will  be  certain  to  show  itself  in  the  pail  in  due  time. 

Sending  Poultry  t<*  Market. — Im- 
mense quantities  of  poultry  arc  sent  to  market  this  month 
and  ignorance  of  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  and  sometimes 
a  desire  to  overreach,  causes  many  serious  losses.  Jri/sl. 
let  the  birds  fast  19  hours.  Foolish  people  often  let  them 
eat  their  fill  of  com  just  before  killing  them,  with  the 
idea  that  thoy  will  weigh  more.     A  Pasted  bird  will  keep 


a  week  fresh  and  plump  if  well  handled,  while  one  that 
has  been  fed  within  a  few  hours  will  be  sure  to  spoil,  or  be- 
come more  or  less  tainted.  One  tainted  bird  in  a  case  will 
cut  the  price  on  the  whole  down  several  cents  per  pound. 
So  will  one  that  is  scrawny  aud  looks  blue  and  skinny, 
and  as  if  it  had  been  sick.  Second,  kill  without  dislocat- 
ing the  neck  or  making  a  hole  in  the  skin.  The  oper- 
ation is  simple.  When  the  fowls  arc  caught,  with  a  lad 
to  hold,  tie  the  legs  of  all,  and  lay  them  down.  When 
ready,  hang  them  by  the  legs,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  long 
pins  or  nails;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  passed  into  the 
throat,  cut  once  or  twice  across,  lotting  the  knife  bear  on 
each  side  against  the  back  bone.  This  will  sever  the 
great  veins  of  the  neck,  and  the  bird  will  bleed  without 
■wetting  its  feathers  at  all.  Third.  Pick  without  scald- 
ing, and  while  the  fowls  are  still  warm.  Take  great  care 
not  to  tear  or  to  bruise  the  flesh  in  spots  by  too  hard 
fingering  to  get  all  the  pin  feathers  out.  These  maybe 
removed  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  if  great  pains  is  taken. 
Draw  out  the  tail  and  wing  feathers  first  and  those  of  the 
back  last.  Fourth.  Hang  all  in  a  cool,  airy  place  over 
night,  and  pack  in  clean,  strong  cases  of  a  size  easily 
handled  by  one  man,  putting  150  to  200  pounds  in  one 
case.  Take  the  cords  from  the  legs  and  lay  the  birds  in 
uniform  rows,  heads  towards  the  sides  of  the  box  and 
breasts  up.  A  very  little  clean  wheat  straw  may  separate 
the  layers,  but  it  is  best  to  use  nothing.  Fill  the  boxes 
so  full  that  it  will  require  a  little  pressure  to  force  the 
covers  down.  Address  to  a  trusty  agent  or  commission 
dealer.  It  would  pay  any  one  who  markets  mnch  poultry 
to  have  a  modest  stencil  plate  made  to  mark  his  boxes, 
and  to  read  thus:  "  Poultry  from  A.  B.,  well  fattened, 
fasted  12  hours,  and  not  scalded." 

Cooking;    Pumpkins    For    Cattle.— 

"  L.  K.  T.,"  Ashfield,  Mass.  The  utility  of  this  practice 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  feed  used  in  connection  with 
them.  Fed  raw  they  are  a  valuable  addition  to  grass  or 
hay,  and  greatly  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  If  the  cows 
were  confined  to  the  stable  and  there  were  conveniences 
for  steaming  we  should  prefer  to  steam  the  pumpkins  with 
the  cut  feed  and  meal.  Steaming  dry  food,  as  hay  and 
the  grains,  pays  much  better  than  steaming  vegetables. 

Intrin^fins:  Patents. — liL.  H."  A  man  has 
no  right  to  make  a  patented  article  npon  his  own  premises, 
forhis  own  use.  The  patentee  gets  his  right  from  the 
government,  to  prevent  this  very  thing.  When  his  patent 
expires  the  public  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  in- 
vention. This  probably  is  the  best  course  for  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  patentee  ;  for  useful  inventions  are  much 
more  generally  advertised  and  introduced  through  the 
enterprise  of  the  discoverers,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
gain,  than  they  could  be  by  any  other  method.  The  ex- 
clusive right  enables  them  to  command  capital,  which 
would  otherwise  be  withheld. 

Blooded  Stock  Among:  Small 
Farmers. — "'How  can  they  be  introduced  where  no 
one  has  capital  enough  to  purchase  suitable  breeding 
animals?'*— "  A.  K.,"  Peru,  Mass.  The  thing  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  joint  stock  company  or  a  neighborhood 
effort  without  the  formality  of  any  organization.  A  half 
dozen  farmers  owning  altogether  fifty  cows  might  unite 
in  purchasing  an  Ayrshire  or  Jersey  bull,  and  thus  secure 
nearly  all  the  benefits  of  individual  ownership.  If  a  good 
bull  were  thus  secured  iu  a  neighborhood,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  stock  once  established,  cows  of  the  same 
breed  would  soon  be  introduced,  and  the  dairy  stock  be 
greatly  improved.  Fine  stock,  purely  bred,  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  is  now  so  greatly  multiplied  that 
it  is  within  reach  of  every  district,  if  farmers  will  unite 
to  secure  it. 

Rotary  Spader.  —  "J.  K.,"  "Wyoming:, 
Kansas,  inquires  for  Comstock's  Rotary  Spader.  We  be- 
lieve no  satisfactory  spader  for  horse  or  steam  power  has 
yet  been  brought  before  the  public.  Or  if  this  be  so  the 
inventors  have  a  very  poor  faculty  of  making  the  public 
see  it.  Something  of  the  kind  is  very  much  needed,  but 
for  the  present  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  the  Michigan 
plow,  as  the  best  implement  to  make  a  good  seed  bed. 

Fall  PloTrinsr. — There  arc  several  advan- 
tages in  plowing  at  this  season.  The  soil,  if  left  in  a 
rough,  loose  state,  is  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  several  months.  In  the  repeated  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, it  undergoes  chemical  changes,  and  a  larger  supply 
of  food  is  made  available  for  the  crops.  Then  if  manure 
is  spread  broadcast  and  plowed  under  it  is  more  evenly 
distributed,  and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  the  next 
crop  receives  more  benefit  from  it.  If  plowing  be  deep,  a 
multitude  of  grubs  are  brought  to  the  surface  and  destroy- 
ed. The  seeds  of  weeds  also  germinate  when  the  plow- 
ing is  early  enough,  and  thus  another  enemy  of  the  crops 


is  damaged  by  the  frost.  The  teams  are  now  usually  in 
the  best  condition.  They  have  had  full  feed  in  the  sum- 
mer pastures,  and  are  strong  for  labor.  In  the  cold,  wet 
springs  to  which  we  are  liable,  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  have  as  much  of  the  plowing  done  in  the  fall  as  pos- 
sible. Then  no  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  the  weather, 
and  the  seed  can  be  put  in,  in  due  season.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  expose  land  liable  to  wash  to  currents  of 
water,  as  serious  damage  is  often  done  to  stubble  land  in 
this  way.  Clay  soils  are  most  benefited  by  fall  plowing. 
Stubble  land,  to  be  as  much  exposed  as  possible  to  the 
changes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  often  thrown  np  in  ridges  of 
two  furrows  turned  together.  These  are  split  in  the 
spring  and  harrowed,  to  prepare  for  grain  or  potatoes. 

Smallvs.  I^arg"e  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

"  I.  G.,"  Thomaston,  Me.  (1  Has  it  been  decided  which  is 
the  better  practice?"  Perhaps  not  fully,  but  many  good 
cultivators  have  decided  and  practice  accordingly,  some 
with  large  potatoes,  and  some  with  small.  We  have  tried 
both,  and  think  the  result  depends  much  more  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  than  upon  the  size 
of  the  seed.  We  generally  plant  potatoes  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  on  good  soil,  and  give  thorough  cultivation. 
The  yield  is  satisfactory.  Dr.  Hexamer's  experiments 
show  an  excess  of  large  potatoes  from  large  seed.  See 
volume  25,  (March,  1866,)  page  9S. 

Burdock  Patches-"  N.  T.,"  Riverhead, 
L.I.  "  I  have  several  plots  of  burdocks  that  grow  with 
more  uniformity  than  any  garden  crop.  I  have  fought 
them  for  ten  years  and  "they  still  live."  Is  there  any 
remedy  ?*'— Your  patches  are  probably  well  stocked  with 
seeds,  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  eradicate  them. 
Cut  off  the  plants  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  sharp  hoe  in  the  fall,  and  burn  the  tops,  and  yon 
will  destroy  the  present  season's  growth  of  burrs.  Fol- 
low this  a  few  years  and  you  will  conquer.  If  the 
patches  are  enclosed,  and  can  be  cultivated,  they  can  be 
destroyed  much  so 


Valne   of  Immigration.— Wc  hare  an 

average  of  over  200,000  people  coming  to  us  from  Europe 
every  year.  The  statistics  show  that  they  bring  with 
them  an  average  of  $70  per  head,  and  they  arc  estimated 
to  add  $1000  each  to  the  producing  power  of  the  country. 
This  is  an  addition  or  over  200  millions  of  dollars  to  out 
capital.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  they 
proceed  at  once  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West,  where 
they  carve  out  homes  in  the  forest  and  upon  the  prairie. 

Xlte    Canada    Pair   and    tlie    Fair 

of  the  N.  Y.  State  AgM  Society.— A  visit  to  the 
Provincial  Fair  at  Hamilton,  and,  the  week  after,  to  the 
X.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  suggests  comparison.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  a  visitor  from  the  States  is  a  cer- 
tain English  cast  in  the  implements.  The  plows  are  fre- 
quently made  of  iron,  have  almost  invariably  long  han- 
dles, the  point  long  with  a  narrow  wing,  a  very  convex 
moldboard  set  so  narrow  that  while  it  is  about  twice  as 
long  as  many  American  plows,  it  does  not  turn  nearly  as 
wide  a  furrow.  Next  we  notice  a  dozen  or  so  different 
patterns  of  donblc  moldboard  plows  for  making  ridges 
for  turnips,  all  modeled  after  those  used  in  England. 
The  harrowsare  frequently  made  of  iron, and  sets  of  four 
harrows  that  would  take  a  wide  sweep  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  cultivators  have  narrower  and  longer  teeth, 
and  strike  the  ground  less  abruptly  than  those  in  the 
States.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  two  sets  of  teeth,  that 
can  be  changed,  one  flat  and  wide  for  cutting  up  weeds, 
and  the  other  narrow  for  merely  stirring  the  ground  to  a 
-considerable  depth.  Turnip  drills  with  rollers  for  sow- 
ing the  seed  on  ridges  are  another  feature. 

At  Hamilton,  as  at  Rochester,  the  horses  were  boxed 
up  iu  a  way  admirably  adapted  to  keep  visitors  from  see- 
ing them.  We  should  judge,  however,  that  the  tendency 
in  Canada  is  for  powerful  active  horses,  adapted  for  the 
heaviest  kind  of  farm  work,  while  ours  run  more  to 
style  and  speed.  In  cattle  the  show  iu  Canada  was.  on 
the  whole,  far  superior,  both  in  number  and  quality.  For 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Prize,  for  the  best  herd  of  five  cows 
and  one  bull  of  any  breed,  ther<-  were  six  entries— three 
Short-horns,  two  Hercfords,  and  one  Galloway.  They 
were  shown  in  a  large  ring  where  they  could  be  seen  to 
good  advantage  by  thousands  of  interested  farmers.  We 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  as  fine  a  lot  of  cattle  together 
in  one  ring.  At  Rochester,  leaving  out  the  herds  brought 
from  Canada,  wc  had  a  very  slim  show.  The  Short-horn 
Vanderbilt,  of  Geneva,  James  O.  Sheldon,  did  not  ex- 
hibit, as  he  has  already  taken  all  the  honors.  Hon.  A. 
B.  Conger  and  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell  showed  excellent 
Short-horns,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  New  York 
Mills,  as  fine  a  herd  of  Ayrshires  as  can  be  desired.  W. 
B.  Dinsmore,  and  others,  made  a  good  show  of  Alder- 
neys,  and  there  were  some  good  lots  of  Devons.  But  on 
the  whole  the  display  would  not  compare  with  that  at 
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Hamilton.  The  same  is  true  of  sheep.  Wo  expected  to 
see  a  grand  display  of  Cotswolds,  Leicester,  and  South 
down  sheep  in  Canada,  and  were  not  disappointed,  but 
there  were  actually  more  "American  Merinos "  shown 
nt  Hamilton  than  at  Rochester.  The  sheep  fever  was  not 
as  high  in  Canadians  hero,  and  the  reaction  is  not  as  se- 
vere. There  was  a  magnificent  display  of  Long  Wools, 
and  also  of  the  different  varieties  of  Downs— Sussex, 
Hampshire.  Oxford,  and  Shropshire;  but  the  former, 
there  as  here,  are  apparently  more  popular  on  account  of 
their  larger  size  and  of  the  demand  for  combing  wool. 

In  thoroughbred  pigs  there  was  a  miserable  show  at 
Rochester,  and  a  capital  one  at  Hamilton.  Our  State  So- 
ciety docs  nothing  to  encourage  the  raising  or  importa 
tion  of  thoroughbred  swine,  while  in  Canada  much  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  these  useful  animals.  Any  pig  import- 
ed during  the  year,  if  it  takes  a  prize,  is  awarded  a  pre- 
mium of  double  the  ordinary  amount.  Accordingly  there 
were  several  pens  shown  that  had  been  recently  import- 
ed. At  Rochester  there  was  not  one.  There  were  one  or 
two  pens  of  Yorkshire  and  Essex,  and  it  may  be  of  Suf- 
folk*. The  rest  of  the  swine  on  exhition  were  Che- 
shires  or  grades,  that  should  have  been  shown  as  such. 

Id  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  vetches,  the  competi- 
tion was  far  greater  than  with  us.  The  farmers  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  bags  were  constantly  sur- 
rounded, and  their  contents  examined  and  discussed.  At 
Rochester  there  was  the  best  display  of  grains  we  have 
had  for  years,  but  the  barrels  were  all  headed  up.  and  so 
far  as  the  public  good  was  concerned,  they  might  as  well 
have  been  in  the  barn  at  home.  In  corn,  beans,  and  po- 
tatoes, the  show  was  superior  to  that  at  Hamilton  :  so  it 
was  in  fruits  and  Mowers,  and  perhaps  in  garden  vegeta- 
bles;  but  in  roots  for  stock,  such  as  Swedes,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  mangel  wurzels.  we  "cannot  hold  a  candle" 
to  the  Canadians.  At  Rochester  there  was  a  great  dis- 
play of  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  and  an  ex 
cedent  one  also  nt  Hamilton,  but  in  this  department  we 
need  not  fear  comparison-  We  bad  several  excellent 
ditching  machines,  that  did  good  work.  There  was  one 
in  operation  on  the  grounds  at  Hamilton  that  was  not 
worth  a  "  Yankee  shinplaster."  We  had  three  good  ma- 
chines for  husking  corn,  a  dozen  or  so  of  potato  diggers, 
some  of  much  promise,  a  good  steamer  for  cooking  food, 
scores  of  good  plows,  cultivators,  etc.,  churns,  butter 
workers,  wringers  and  washing  machines  without  num- 
ber, and  for  visitors  as  grand  a  company  of  intelligent 
men  and  women  as  can  be  found  in  any  country. 


Spring  Barley. 

The  following  is  from  a  firmer  in  Western  N. 
Y.  "Spring  hurley  requires  riclier  land  than  win- 
ter wheat  The  roots  do  not  extend  half  as  far, 
and  the  crop  grows  so  rapidly,  especially  in  this 
climate,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  food  in  the  ground.  Fifty  bush-els  of 
barley  take  no  more  plant-food  from  the  soil 
than  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  but  we  need  more 
plant-food  in  the  soil  because  the  roots  have  not 
time  to  push  out  far  in  search  of  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  winter  wheat.  For  this  reason  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  will  be  well  to  summer-fal- 
low good,  strong  land  for  barley,  and  follow  it 
with  wheat.  We  should  in  this  way  get  rid  of 
red-root.'  Of  course  we  need  not  break  up  the 
land  as  early  as  for  wheat.  Plow,  say  in  August, 
and  harrow  well,  and  then  after  we  are  through 
wheat  sowing,  plow  again  a  little  deeper;  and 
if  there  is  time,  and  the  weather  favorable, 
plow  it  again  the  middle  of  November,  and 
leave  it  rough  for  the  winter.  The  barley  might 
he  put  iu  early  in  the  spring,  simply  by  harrow- 
ing or  cultivating.  In  this  way  we  divide  up 
the  work  better.  Summer-fallow  one  field  for 
wheat  and  another  for  barley.  If  the  whole  is 
summer-fallowed  for  wheat  there  is  little  for 
the  teams  to  do  after  the  middle  of  September, 
when  they  are  better  able  to  stand  hard  work 
than  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Autumn  is 
the  time  to  work  land." 

Paint  in  the  Tool  Room. — Paint  pots  and 
brushes  are  among  the  good  investments  upon 
the  farm.  They  are  suggestive  of  carefulness 
and  of  thrift.  The  essential  materials  iu  a  good 
paint  are  Linseed  oil  and  white  lead.     Coloring 


matter  is  cheap,  and  not  much  of  it  is  needed 
to  give  any  desired  shade.  Not  much  skill  is 
required  in  the  mixing,  and  any  farmer  can 
soon  learn  to  paint  his  own  buildings,  tools, 
vehicles,  and  fences.  Tools  last  much  longer  if 
their  woodwork  is  kept  well  painted  or  oiled. 
Linseed  oil,  well  boiled,  without  the  lead,  makes 
an  excellent  protection  for  axe  helves,  and  the 
handles  of  all  tools  that  are  much  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  painting  and  oiling  of  tools 
is  good  wet  weather  work,  and  there  are  always 
leisure  days  after  the  harvests  are  gathered, 
when  the  fences  and  farm  buildings  can  be 
cleaned  up  and  painted.  Cheap  paints  are  usual- 
ly poor  investments,  except  as  they  may  be  use- 
ful for  specific  purposes. 


Steamer  or  Mill  ? 

Cooking  grain  for  cattle  and  swine  is  certain- 
ly the  best  substitute  for  grinding  it,  and  the 
steam  apparatus  has  a  much  wider  application 
than  the  farm  mill.  So  that  for  a  farmer  en- 
gaged iu  common  mixed  husbandry,  there  can 
be  no  question  which  he  had  better  buy,  a  farm 
mill  or  a  steam  apparatus.  With  a  steam  boiler, 
in  which  steam  may  be  economically  raised,  all 
kinds  of  grain,  roots,  root-tops,  cabbages,  hay, 
in  fact  any  kind  of  hog  or  cattle  feed,  may  be 
profitably  cooked,  even  if  fuel  is  not  cheap.  The 
question  of  the  profit  of  having  his  corn  ground 
if  a  farmer  has  a  good  steamer  or  boiler,  we 
cannot  now  answer,  but  from  what  facts  we 
now  have,  we  are  induced  to  think  cooking  pref- 
erable. We  know  very  well  that  ground  corn 
will  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  fattening  pork  or 
beef  than  whole  corn,  and  that  cooked  meal 
will  go  further  still.  We  know  also  that  cook- 
ed whole  corn  is  of  a  much  higher  feeding  value 
than  raw,  that  it  is  more  easily  digestible,  and 
more  palatable.  Who  can  give  us  the  figures 
by  which  we  can  compare  the  feeding  qualities 
of  simply  cooked   and   simply  ground  corn  ? 


How  and  When  to  Milk. 


As  a  general  rule,  farm  men  dislike  to  milk, 
and  consequently  seldom  do  it  well.  In  the 
dairy  districts,  where  milking  is  one  of  the  most 
important  labors  on  the  farm,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  get  good  milkers,  but  iu  the  gram  districts 
it  is  easier  to  get  ten  men  who  are  good  team- 
sters than  one  who  can  milk  rapidly  and  clean. 

It  is  not  so  important  to  milk  rapidly  as  it  is 
to  keep  up  a  steady  flow.  To  milk  fast  one 
day  and  slow  the  next  is  injurious.  If  the 
milker  becomes  tired,  it  is  better  to  rest  when 
he  has  finished  one  cow  and  before  beginning 
another,  than  to  rest  or  lag  during  the  opera- 
tion. An  irregular  milker  will  soon  spoil  a 
cow.  She  will  not  give  down  her  milk  steadily. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  cow  that  is  milked  steadi- 
ly will  give  down  her  milk  freely  and  with  a 
steady  flow.  Such  a  cow  can  be  milked  in  five 
minutes.  We  have  a  cow  that  gives  about  10 
quarts  at  a  milking,  that  we  have  milked  in  44 
minutes.  After  letting  a  poor  hand  milk  her  a 
few  weeks  we  could  not  milk  her  clean  under 
seven  minutes.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  poor 
milker,  although  he  strip  the  cow  clean,  will 
cause  her  to  give  less  milk.  This  is  the  general 
opinion  of  dairymen,  and  is  doubtless  correct.  It 
is  certain,  if  a  cow  is  not  milked  clean  she  will 
gradually  fail  in  her  milk.  And  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  last  drawn  milk  is  much  richer  than 
the  first  drawn.  Experiments  show  that  the 
strippings  contain  four  or  five  times,  aa  much 


cream  as  the  rest  of  the  milk.  As  a  check  on 
careless  milkers,  it  is  best  to  have  a  member  of 
the  family  or  some  trusty  person  go  over  all  the 
cows  after  the  milking  is  finished,  and  strip  every 
drop  of  milk  from  the  udders.  With  an  empty 
pail  this  is  little  trouble.  Some  object  to  the 
practice  on  the  ground  that  "  the  cow  should  be 
milked  clean  at  once."  This  is  true,  but  it  will 
be  found  lhat  when  the  practice  of  stripping  is 
regularly  adopted,  the  cows  will  be  milked  much 
cleaner  than  where  a  perverse  or  careless  milker 
knows  he  is  in  little  danger  of  being  detected. 
We  have  known  a  good  and  usually  reliable 
man  to  leave  four  quarls  of  milk  in  the  udder  ! 
In  milking  it  will  be  found  that  "even  the  best 
of  men  are  none  the  worse  for  a  little  watching." 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  operation  of 
milking.  It  can  be  learned  only  from  example 
and  practice.  Our  own  method  is  to  have  a 
three-legged  stool,  as  being  firmer  lhan  the  one- 
legged  kind  sometimes  used,  and  to  hold  the 
pail  up  from  the  ground  firmly  between  the 
knees.  We  do  not  like  to  see  a  man  stick  his 
head  against  the  side  of  the  cow.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  the  practice,  and  the  position  is 
not  as  good  for  the  free  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  hands  as  to  sit  upright.  Grasp 
the  teats  firmly,  with  all  the  fingers,  if  possible, 
and  close  the  upper  finger  a  shade  earlier  than 
the  lower  ones,  in  order  to  keep  the  milk  from 
being  forced  back  into  the  udder.  The  princi- 
pal work  will  be  done  by  the  three  lower  fin- 
gers. Some  good  milkers  pull  down  on  the 
teats,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  A  steady  con- 
traction of  the  fingers  is  all  that  is  required; 
the  pressure  forces  out  the  milk,  and  when 
they  are  opened,  the  elasticity  of  the  teat  forms 
a  vacuum,  and  a  fresh  supply  rushes  in,  which 
is  forced  out  as  before.  This  is  all  there  is  to 
milking.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  pleas- 
antest  of  operations,  and  we  can  but  think 
that  the  reason  so  many  farm  men  object  to  it 
is  based  on  prejudice  and  perversity. 

Where  but  few  cows  are  kept  it  is  seldom 

convenient  to  milk  at  the  same  hour  at  night  as 

in  the  morning.     As  a  general  rule,  cows  are 

milked  before  breakfast,  say  from  half  past  four 

to  half  past  five;  and  at  night  from  half  past 

six  to  half  past  seven.     At  night,  therefore,  we 

get  the  milk  from  14  hours,  and  in  the  morning 

from  only  10  hours.     Prof.   S.  W.  Johnson,  in 

his  "Notes  on  Recent  Progress  in  Agricultural 

Science "  in  the  Am.  Agricultural  Annual   for 

1868,  gives   the  results  of  some  experiments, 

which  show  that  the  milk  after  an  interval  of 

10  hours  contained 4.36  percent    fat. 

It        "  "  4.31      "      " 

13        "  "  3.97      ' 

13  "  "  3.97      "      " 

14  "  "  3.51       

When  the  above  system  is  adopted,  therefore, 
the  night's  milk  would,  other  tilings  being  equal, 
be  about  20  per  cent  poorer  in  butter  thau  the 
morning's  milk.  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  his  admira- 
ble article  on  Milk,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  says :  "  The  popular 
opinion  ascribes  to  morning's  milk  better  quali- 
ty than  to  that  obtained  in  the  evening.  My  re- 
sults do  not  favor  this  all  but  generally  received 
opinion.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  re- 
sult depends  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
food  which  is  given  to  the  cows  four  or  five 
hours  before  milking.  If  the  supply  of  food 
given  in  the  day-time  he  good  and  plentiful, 
and  that  furnished  in  the  evening  be  uunutri- 
tious  and  scanty,  the  evening's  milk  is  of  the 
better  quality.  Op  the  other  hand,  when  the 
cows  get  a  good  supply  of  rich  food  in  the 
eveuing,  and  are  stinted  or  fed  upon  very  wa- 
tery  food    during   the   day-time,  the   evening 
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milk  is  the  poorer.  *  *  *  Out  of  33  samples 
taken  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  I  found  in  8  cases  the  morning  milk 
poorer  than  that  of  the  evening;  in  4  cases,  richer; 
whilst  in  4  there  was  no  perceptible  difference." 

The  fact  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  cows  were  milked  at  the  same 
hour  morning  and  evening.  Where,  as  in  this 
country,  they  are  milked  later  at  night  than  in 
the  morning,  the  "popular  opinion"  that  the 
morning's  milk  is  richer  is  correct,  as  shown  by 
the  above  experiments  quoted  by  Prof.  Johnson. 

The  composition  of  morning  and  evening 
milk,  says  Prof.  J.,  "  exhibits  a  constant,  though 
slight  difference,  which,  in  general,  consists 
simply  in  containing  half  a  per  cent  more  fat 
at  night  than  in  the  morning'.  In  the  morning 
milk  this  fit  is  replaced  by  almost  precisely  the 
same  quantity  of  water."  These  cows  were 
milked  at  6*| s  to 7'Ja  A.  M.,and  5'|,  to6'|.  P.  ML 
In  other  words,  an  hour  later  iu  the  morning 
than  at  night,  and  consequently  the  night's  milk 
was  the  richer  in  butter.  That  the  milk  contains 
a  less  percentage  of  butter  when  the  milking 
is  delayed  an  hour  or  two  seems  to  lie  proved. 

In  the  dairy  districts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
milking  at  the  same  hour  night  and  morning.  It 
is  a  regular  and  important  part  of  the  daily 
work;  but  where  only  a  few  cows  are  kept  it 
is  not  so  easy.  During  harvest,  for  instance, 
we  have  known  cows  not  milked  until  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  That  this  is  an  injury 
to  the  cow  and  a  loss  to  the  farmer  cannot  be 
doubted.  Our  own  practice  is  to  attend  to  the 
horses  and  feed  the  pigs,  etc.,  before  breakfast, 
and  milk  immediately  after  breakfast— say  6 
o'clock;  and  at  night  to  milk  as  soon  as  the 
teams  can  be  put  in  the  stable  and  fed — say  6J. 
This   makes   only    half  an    hour's   difference. 

It  is  also  essential  to  treat  the  cows  with 
the  greatest  gentleness.  Never  suffer  a  harsh 
word  to  be  used  or  permit  loud  talking.  To 
kick  a  cow  should  be  an  indictable  offence. 
A  cow  is  susceptible  to  kindness,  and  will  surely 
repay  it.  Women  make  the  best  milkers,  and 
a  cow  will  give  more  milk  when  habitually 
milked  by  a  woman  than  by  a  man.  If  our 
barn-yards  were  kept  as  clean  as  they  should 
be,  we  should  see  more  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  drawing  rapidly  and  gently  the 
rich  milk  from  our  generous  cows.  Where 
dairying  is  not  the  special  branch  of  farming, 
let  the  good  wife  have  all  the  butter  money, 
and  do  not  borrow  from  her  and  forget  to  pay. 

■  ■ — ■— »        •  » 

The  Value  of  Grade  Cattle. 


The  author  of  "Walks  and  Talks"  writes  : 
"Our  Agricultural  Societies  make  a  mistake  in 
not  offering  more  liberal  prizes  for  grade  ani- 
mals. It  is  all  very  well  to  offer  prizes  for  the 
best  Short-horns  or  Devons,  but  farmers  have 
comparatively  little  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
raising  of  thoroughbred  stock  will  be,  and  must 
be,  confined  to  professional  breeders.  Farmers 
who  keep  cattle  simply  for  meat  or  milk  do  not 
want  a  herd  of  pedigree  animals.  "  If  you  raise 
Short-horns,"  said  the  herdsman  of  one  of  our 
well-known  breeders,  "you  must  raise  them  as 
Short-horns."  In  other  words,  give  the  calf  the 
milk  of  at  least  one  cow  all  summer,  with  what 
oil  cake,  grass,  etc.,  it  will  eat  in  addition.  Now 
this  is  all  very  well  and  perfectly  proper.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  to  develope  that  tenden- 
cy to  lay  on  flesh,  for  which  the  breed  is  cele- 
brated. Keep  up  the  system  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  the  tendency  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  food  and  convert  it  into  large 


quantities  of  beef  becomes  established,  and  this 
desirable  quality  is  imparted  to  the  offspring. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  raise  stock  for  ordinary 
purposes  in  this  wa}\  It  is  the  province  of  the 
breeder  and  not  of  the  farmer.  The  value  of 
the  Short-horn  consists  in  its  ability  to  impart 
its  qualities  to  common  stock — to  give  us  grades 
that  have  little  offal,  and  that  will  convert  a 
large  quantity  of  food  into  beef  or  milk.  It  is 
the  grades  that  we  want,  and  it  is  the  grades 
that  should  be  shown.  John  Johnston  once 
said  to  me,  "  I  don't  care  for  pedigree.  Let  me 
put  my  hand  on  an  animal  and  that  is  all  I  ask." 
This  is  true  in  the  sense  in  which  he  intended 
it.  His  own  experience  proves,  however,  all 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  thor- 
oughbred animals  claim.  He  is  a  neighbor  of 
Mr.  James  O.  Sheldon,  who  has  Short-horns 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  S.  allowed 
Mr.  Johnston  to  send  a  favorite  cow  to  one  of 
his  best  pedigree  animals.  Mr.  J.  gave  the  calf 
the  same  treatment  he  would  any  other  calf, 
and  nothing  more.  He  never  starves  any  ani- 
mal, and  did  not  starve  this  one.  But  it  was 
not  stuffed  or  forced.  It  had  no  grain  and  re- 
ceived only  ordinary  treatment.  Perhaps  I 
should  take  that  back,  for,  as  Mr.  Cornell  once 
remarked,  "ordinary  treatment"  consists  in 
keeping  a  calf  so  that  it  shall  lose  in  the  winter 
half  what  it  gains  in  the  summer.  The  calf  re- 
ceived good,  ordinary  treatment,  and  nothing 
more — such  treatment  as  any  farmer  can  afford 
to  give.  Well,  when  I  was  there  the  calf  had 
grown  to  be  a  steer,  aud  was  26  months  old.  A 
butcher  came  along  aud  offered  Mr.  Johnston 
10  cents  a  lb.  live  weight,  and  take  him  at  1,400 
lbs.,  or  $140.  He  would  not  sell  him,  though 
thinking  that  he  overestimated  the  weight  Mr. 
J.  wanted  me  to  see  him  weighed,  and  I  did  so 
the  next  morning.  After  fasting  all  night,  he 
weighed  1,360  lbs.  So  much  for  pedigree.  Now 
it  is  just  such  animals  that  I  want  to  see  exhib- 
ited. I  cannot  go  into  raising  thoroughbreds; 
I  have  not  money  enough.  But  I  can  afford  to 
raise  good  grades.  All  that  we  need  is  thorough- 
bred bulls.  And  it  is  so  with  sheep,  and  with 
pigs,  and  I  presume  with  poultry  also.  Let  us 
see  what  the  use  of  thoroughbred  males  will  do 
when  crossed  on  common  stock.  Let  us  have 
a  good  show  of  grade  animals  at  our  fairs. 
"  I  have  some  thoroughbred  Essex  pigs.  And 
I  have  also  some  grade  Essex.  That  is  to  say, 
pigs  from  a  common  sow,  crossed  with  a  thor- 
oughbred Essex.  The  thoroughbreds  and  the 
grades  have  the  same  treatment,  but  the  grades, 
of  the  same  age,  are  decidedly  ahead.  The 
grades  have  all  the  symmetry,  fineness  of  bone, 
and  tendency  to  fatten,  of  the  thoroughbreds, 
and  have  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  the  sow. 
To  exhibit  the  thoroughbreds  does  little  good  ; 
but  an  exhibition  of  grades,  fat  for  the  butcher, 
would  show  farmers  the  advantage  of  using 
thoroughbred  males,  even  with  common  sows." 


A  Settled  Policy  on  the  Farm. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  successful  farmer 
often  lies  in  his  having  a  fixed  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Multitudes  have  no  plan  but  to  meet 
their  immediate  necessities  and  make  money 
by  the  easiest  and  seemingly  shortest  methods. 
If  wool  brings  high  prices,  they  will  gradually 
give  up  dairying  and  work  into  sheep,  with  the 
expectation  of  making  their  fortunes.  If  wool 
and  mutton  raising  for  a  time  does  not  pay, 
they  sell  their  flocks  at  a  great  sacrifice.  If 
hops  are  sixty  cents  a  pound,  they  invest  in  hop 
poles  aud  kilns  for  drying,  and  expect  sudden 


wealth.  If,  when  their  yards  come  into  full 
bearing,  the  prices  fall  off  one-half  or  more, 
the)'  are  disgusted,  and  ready  to  plow  np  their 
yards,  concluding  the  business  will  not  pay. 
There  are  men  who  are  always  taking  up  a 
good  thing  a  little  too  late  to  make  money  by  it. 
The  farmer  cannot  afford  this  continual  change. 
His  business  is  less  speculative  than  any  other, 
and,  after  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  family 
and  stock,  he  should  give  his  attention  steadily 
to  the  production  of  a  few  animals,  crops,  or 
other  products,  on  which  he  can  rely  to  raise 
money.  Any  branch  of  farm  industry,  steadily 
followed,  will  be  found  profitable.  Dairying, 
in  a  year  of  short  grass,  might  not  pay  very 
well.  But  the  years  of  drought  are  exceptions, 
and  the  man  who  makes  first-rate  butter  or 
cheese  will  find  them  a  reliable  source  of  in- 
come. Where  a  specialty  is  made  of  some  one 
crop,  it  is  particularly  important  that  be  should 
follow  it  steadily.  The  raising  of  hops  or 
of  tobacco  requires  fixtures  that  are  useless 
in  any  other  branch  of  fanning,  and  the 
change  of  crops  involves  a  considerable  loss  of 
capital.  Besides,  we  are  always  learning  in  a 
business  to  which  we  give  habitual  attention, 
and  this  knowledge  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
capital  as  the  money  invested  iu  tools  and 
buildings.  If  a  man  should  make  potatoes  his 
leading  crop,  he  would  study  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  and  would  resort  to  devices  in 
the  preparation  of  the  se«d  and  the  soil,  in  the 
use  of  manures,  and  in  cultivation,  quite  un- 
known to  the  farmer  who  pursues  a  careless 
style  of  husbandry.  He  could  raise  potatoes 
cheaper  than  his  neighbors,  by  means  of  his 
improved  methods,  and  if  lie  sold  at  the  same 
price,  make  more  money.  Whatever  branch  of 
farming  you  follow,  stick  to  it,  if  it  is  moder- 
ately profitable.  Lay  your  plans  far  ahead,  and 
be  prepared  for  the  exceptional  years,  when 
large  profits  come  from  high  prices,  or  losses 
from  unfavorable  seasons.  A  mixed  husbandry 
is  always  the  safest,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent with  the  cultivation  of  commercial  crops, 
as  tobacco,  hops,  flax,  onion  seed,  or  vegetable 
seed  of  any  kind,  garden  vegetables  for  market, 
fruits,  etc.  The  introduction  of  these  requires 
close  calculation,  definite  plans,  and  thorough 
business   management,  if  success  be   attained. 


Burning  Straw  at  the  West. 


This  practice,  which  prevails  so  generally  in 
the  new  settlements,  is  exceedingly  wasteful. 
No  sight  is  more  common  than  immense  piles 
of  straw  left  to  rot  in  the  fields,  orgivtn  to  the 
torch,  as  the  quickest  method  of  riddance. 
The  ashes,  indeed,  are  restored  to  the  earth,  but 
not  to  the  soil.  The  few  square  rods  on  which 
they  lie  are  scarcely  benefited.  All  the  organic 
part  of  the  plant  is  dissipated  and  lost  by  the 
burning.  It  will  be  said,  in  justification  of  the 
practice,  that  there  is  no  market  for  the  straw, 
and  it  is  an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  and  per- 
haps, also,  that  the  land  is  rich  enough  without 
it.  Every  farm  should  have  a  good  home  market 
for  straw.  Great  use  is  made  of  a  portion  of  it 
for  fodder  by  our  best  farmers,  and  the  manure 
from  the  extra  stock  thus  kept  is  returned  to 
the  soil.  It  is  largely  used  for  bedding,  and  the 
cattle  yards  are  kept  thickly  covered  with  it. 
It  would  pay  better  to  spread  it  upon  the  soil 
where  it  grows,  and  plow  it  in,  than  to  burn  it. 
It  helps  make  a  cheap  and  warm  hovel  for 
cattle,  before  the  settler  has  time  to  build  his 
burn.  Save  the  straw,  for  even  the  virgin 
soil  will   soon  need  it  to  keep  up  its  fertility. 
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Dairy  Cattle— Ayrshires. 

It  is  not  a  great  man)'  years  since  the  breed- 
ers of  Great  Britain  discovered  a  beautiful  breed 
of  cattle,  having  great  excellences  and  strong 
characteristics,  among  the  lowland  Scotch,  in  a 
district  where  but  a  few  years  before,  a  very 
undesirable  native 
breed  bad  existed. 
It  appears  that  the 
chief  improvements 
in  the  cattle  of  the 
district  of  which  the 
county  of  Ayr  com- 
prises the  principal 
part,  were  made  by 
the  introduction  of 
Dutch  and  Short- 
horn blood,  t 
purpose  of  increas- 
ing* milk-giving  and 
feeding  qualities. 
There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  good 
breeding  and  judi- 
cious selection  have 
done  quite  as  much 
as  foreign  blood  to- 
wards the  formation 
of  the  breed.  Even 
during  the  past  fif- 
teen years  the  Ayr- 
shires have  changed 
notably,    improving 

in  form  and  uniformity  of  characteristics.  Re- 
cent importations  are  an  improvement  upou 
the  old,  and  yet  they  indicate  but  little,  if  any, 
more  rapid  advance  than  has  occurred  among 
the  herds  of   our    most    intelligent  breeders. 

The  Ayrshires  have  been  bred  for  milk  in  a 
country  where  quantity  and  quality  were  both 
desirable,  where  the  pastures  are  only  moder- 
ately rich,  and  where  rapid  fattening  for  the 
shambles  was  also  a  desideratum.  The  result 
is  a  breed  of  no 
more  than  medium 
size,  many  being  de- 
cidedly small,  hardy, 
easy  keepers,  yield- 
ing a  large  quantity 
of  excellent  milk, 
rich  both  in  butter 
and  cheese.  The 
claim  set  forth  for 
the  cows  is  that  they 
will  give  more  and 
better  milk  on  the 
same  fare  than  cows 
of  any  other  breed. 
This,  we  believe,  is 
not  disputed,  cer- 
tainly not  by  the 
champions  of  any 
British  breed.  They 
also  are  good  feed- 
ers. Ayrshires  have 
been  known  in  this 
country  since  1822, 
when  we  believe  the 
first  importation  was 
made.      The    stock 

was  kept  pure,  however,  but  a  few  genera- 
tions, as  it  became  blended  with  the  Short-horns. 
These  animals  were  recorded  as  Short-horns  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Am.  Short-horn  Herd 
Book,  edited  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  their  blood,  if  perchance 
it  may  not  now  flow   in  some  of  our  noted 


Short-horn  herds.  In  1831  other  animals  were 
imported,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  breed  has 
grown  in  favor.  Its  characteristics  are  strongly 
marked.  In  some  respects  the  breed  closely 
resembles  the  Short-horn,  particularly  in  gener- 
al form,  the  shape  of  the  head  and  horns,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  limbs.     The  animals  are  pre- 


Fig.  1.—  AYRSHIRE    COW   "  DOLLT  3RD.' 


vailiugly  of  medium  size.  The  cows  have  great 
digestive  capacity,  as  indicated  by  their  deep, 
full  bodies.  They  are  almost  uniformly  large 
milkers,  and  excell  all  the  points  looked  for  in 
judging  of  the  milking  capacities  of  cows.  The 
colors  are  usually  red,  spotted  with  white,  the 
spots  being  very  well  defined,  often  fine,  and 
sprinkled  over  the  body  in  patches.  Animals, 
more  or  less  brown  or  black,  occasionally  occur. 
"We  present  portraits  of  two  very  superior 


Fig.  2.— nrPORTED  ATRSniRE  cow  "flora. 


cows  of  this  breed.  "  Dolly  3d,"  (No.  55  of  Am. 
Ayrshire  Herd  Book),  is  the  property  of  S.  M. 
&  D.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  She  gave 
by  actual  measurement  from  March  25th,  1866, 
to  Dec.  31st,  1867,  inclusive,  10,000  quarts  of 
milk,  on  no  better  feed  than  the  rest  of  the  herd 
of  which  she  is  a  member;  but  her  owners  are 


exceedingly  liberal  feeders.  She  is  character- 
ized by  a  very  fine  neck,  small  bones,  a  delicate 
tail,  large,  broad  udder,  and  immense  milk  veins. 
The  local  colors  of  the  body  prevent  these  veins 
from  showing  at  all  in  the  photograph,  from 
which  we  have  not  departed  in  the  engraving. 
This  cow  is  grand  dam  of  several  of  the  fine 
young  animals  offer- 
ed by  the  Publishers 
as  premiums  to  can- 
vassers for  the  Am- 
erican  Agriculturist. 
The  imported  cow 
"Flora"  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  William 
Birnie,  of  Spring- 
field,Mass.  This  cow 
was  the  winner  of 
the  first  prize  and 
also  of  the  sweep- 
stakes prize  of  the 
New  England  Ag'l 
Society,  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  in  1866. 
The  larger  apparent 
size  of  the  animal,  as 
compared  with  Dol- 
ly's, is  through  an 
oversight,  as  she  is 
not  a  larger  cow. 
That  the  Ayrshires 
are  a  hardier  race  of 
cattle  than  the  so- 
called  natives  is  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  those  breeders  who 
have  given  both  a  fair  trial.  Their  record  stands 
unrivaled  as  milk  producers.  The  yield  of  but- 
ter varies,  but  the  milk  is  almost  always  rich, 
and  that  of  butter  correspondingly  large — fully 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Jersey,  though  lacking 
the  peculiar  Jersey  color.  The  milk  is  besides 
very  rich  in  cheese-forming  constituents,  which 
gives  the  cows  a  high  value  in  the  dairy  districts 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  regard 
to  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Ayrshires  in- 
to this  country  we 
are  surprised  to  no- 
tice the  importation 
above  alluded  to, 
(which  was  made  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hills,  a 
New  York  mer- 
chant, who  sent  the 
bull  and  cow  import- 
ed to  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Hills,  of  "Windsor, 
Conn.,  in  the  year 
1822,)  entirely  ignor- 
ed by  Mr.  Allen,  in 
his  recent  work  on 
American  cattle. 
This  importation  has 
been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation, 
from  the  fact  that 
the  animals  were 
called  Short-horns ; 
and  we  wonder 
that  it  is  thus  over- 
looked. These  ani- 
mals, "Jenny  "  and  "  Eclipse,"  were  bought  of 
Mr.  John  Fifer,  an  Ayrshire  breeder,  whose 
estate  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Some  of  their  descendants  were  fa- 
mous milkers ;  one  a  half  Short-horn  cow,  called 
"  Old  Cream  Pot,"  gave  36  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  made  18  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  59. 

Three  years  ago  we  cu  an  underdrain  through 
a  field  that  is  now  in  clover,  and  I  observed  that 
the  clover  seed  on  the  drain  was  at  least  twice 
as  good  as  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  was  not 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  drain,  or  it  would 
have  extended  for  a  rod  or  more  on  each  side. 
It  was  just  the  width  of  the  drain,  say  a  narrow 
strip  of  about  fifteen  inches.  The  clover  was 
as  high  again,  thicker,  heavier,  and  better  every- 
way, distinctly  marking  the  whole  length  of  the 
drain.  It  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but  deeper 
tillage.  The  fact  has  satisfied  me  that  we  do 
not  plow  deep  enough  on  my  farm,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  on  others,  and  henceforth  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  I  shall  aim  to  put  three  horses  ou 
the  plow,  and  go  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  the 
land  has  ever  been  plowed  before.  We  do  not 
now  plow  more  than  six  inches  deep,  on  the 
average,  fairly  measured.  Such  plowing  was, 
perhaps,  all  very  well  when  the  country  was 
new  and  the  soil  full  of  "natural  manure,"  de- 
rived from  the  decay  of  leaves,  and  the  ashes  of 
trees;  bnton  the  old  fields  this  source  of  fertility 
is  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  depend  now  on  the 
decomposition  of  the  soil  itself.  When  the  sur- 
face soil  was  full  of  manure,  there  was  little  ad- 
vantage in  turning  up  two  or  three  additional 
inches  of  raw  subsoil ;  but  now  the  subsoil  is 
often  much  richer  than  the  six  inches  of  surface 
soil  that  has  been  worked  for  years,  and  an  ad- 
ditional two  or  three  inches  brought  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  left  where  Jack 
Frost  can  tear  it  to  pieces,  will  soon  make  capi- 
tal land.  The  Deacon  put  down  his  new  Wiard 
jointer  plow  ten  inches  deep  in  plowing  this 
spring  for  oats.  The  subsoil,  he  had  always 
supposed,  was  a  stiff,  raw  clay,  but  he  says  that 
this  fall,  in  working  this  deep  plowed  land  for 
wheat,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  three 
or  four  inches  of  new  clay  that  he  turned  up 
was  gone,  and  a  rich  looking,  mellow  loam  left 
in  its  place.  On  my  own  farm  I  find  that  what 
the  men  call  "clay  spots"  are  not  clay  at  all. 
Underdrain  them,  plow  them  well  when  dry, 
work  them  thoroughly,  and  they  become  the  best 
wheat  and  barley  land  on  the  farm,  and  I  think 
in  a  few  years  they  will  also  produce  good  corn. 

The  Doctor  spent  his  vacation  in  Vermont, 
with  some  old  friends  who  are  farmers.  "  They 
all  take  the  Agmulturist"  he  said,  "and  read 
the  Walks  and  Talks,  but  they  would  like  them 
better  if  you  had  more  to  say  about  dairying. 
They  charged  me  to  ask  you  what  was  the  best 
way  to  renovate  their  old  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. On  one  farm  there  was  a  wet  strip  of 
land  in  a  meadow  that  produced  little  but  tall, 
coarse  grass,  and  rushes,  and  I  finally  induced 
the  son  to  dig  a  ditch  through  it,  and  the  day  I 
left  he  went  to  Rutland  for  tiles  to  lay  it  with. 
No  laud  could  lie  better  for  draining.  There  is 
abundance  of  fall,  and  yet  there  are  acres  and 
acres,  and  that  of  the  richest  land,  that  are  unpro- 
ductive, for  want  of  a  few  ditches.  I  tried  to 
persuade  the  young  men  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  stay  at  home  and  improve  the  old 
farms  than  to  go  West,  as  so  many  are  doing." 

When  there  is  much  low,  rich  land  ou  the 
farms,  the  way  to  renovate  the  meadows  and 
pastures  is  to  drain  this  rich,  but  now  useless 
land,  and  with  the  large  crops  which  it  would 
afterwards  produce,  make  manure  for  the  poor- 
er portions  of  the  farm.  This  is  the  first  step, 
ami  when  once  taken  the  rest  is  easy.  YOu  can 
make  double  the  quantity  of  manure.  The  next 
step  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  manure- 


to  make  one  load  worth  as  much  as  two  or  three. 
This  can  be  done  by  feeding  more  grain  or  bran 
or  oil-cake  to  the  cows,  and  using  means  to  pre- 
vent the  manure  from  running  to  waste.  With 
plenty  of  rich  manure  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
renovate  the  old  pastures  and  meadows.  A 
good  pasture  ought  to  support  a  cow  to  the  acre, 
with  perhaps  a  little  green  corn  fodder  during 
the  dry  weather  in  August.  If  it  would  not,  I 
would  try  hard  to  make  it.  Drain  every  low 
spot,  irrigate  wherever  it  is  possible,  make  the 
3'ard  or  stable  manure  into  piles,  and  mix  with 
it,  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre,  some  good 
bone-dust,  or  200  lbs.  per  acre  of  Peruvian  guano, 
or  perhaps  better  still,  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  some 
good  fish  manure,  and  turn  over  the  pile  two  or 
three  times,  until  it  is  well  decomposed,  and 
then  top-dress  the  pasture  with  it  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring,  and  my  word  for  it  the  land  in  a 
year  or  two  will  carry  double  the  stock.  "  But 
will  it  pay  ?"  At  present  prices  of  cheese  and 
butter  and  beef,  nothing  will  pay  better.  Sup- 
pose a  man  has  a  200-acre  farm,  worth  $100  an 
acre,  that  now  keeps  50  cows,  and  he  buys  200 
acres  more  for  $20,000,  and  then  keeps  100  cows  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  suppose  instead  of  paying 
$20,000  for  the  additional  200  acres,  he  can  suc- 
ceed in  making  his  old  farm  keep  100  cows,  he 
would  have  just  as  large  an  income,  with  less 
taxes,  less  fences,  less  roads,  and  less  expenses 
generally.  If  the  expense  of  renovating  the  old 
farm  was  $20,000,  he  would  be  just  as  well  off  as 
if  lie  bought  200  acres  more  land.  But  it  can 
be  done  for  half  the  money,  and  have  $10,000 
to  buy  additional  stock  and  put  up  new  barns. 

"  What !  spend  $10,000  in  draining  and  ma- 
nuring the  old  farm,  and  $10,000  in  additional 
buildings  and  stock  ?" — Why  not  ?  But  I  know 
it  is  useless  to  propose  such  a  thing.  It  seems 
easier  for  a  farmer  to  find  $1,000  to  buy  more 
land  than  to  raise  fifty  to  spend  in  draining  and 
munuring.  Farmers  have  capital  enough — 
many  of  them,  at  least — but  they  have  not  faith 
enough  in  improved  farming  to  use  it  in  enrich- 
ing their  land.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, it  would  pay  to  spend  $20,000  in  drain- 
ing and  manuring  a  200-aere  farm,  quite  as  well 
as  to  lay  it  out  in  buying  a  new  farm.  But  of 
course  it  would  cost  no  such  money.  Let  a 
young  farmer  use  $2,000  for  this  purpose,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  old  farm  would 
produce  double  what  it  does  now.  In  other 
words,  he  makes  $2,000  go  as  far  as  $20,000. 
He  would  keep  as  much  stock  on  the  200  acres 
as  on  the  400  acres,  make  as  much  manure  and 
be  able  to  put  ou  double  the  quantit}'  per 
acre,  and   thus  permanently   enrich  the   land. 

The  Doctor  believes  in  small  farms,  well  tilled, 
and  I  knew  this  kind  of  reasoning  would  please 
him.  "The  small  farms,"  he  said,  "are  being 
bought  up  by  the  larger  farmers  in  Vermont,  and 
they  tear  down  the  old  houses,  and  this  makes 
it  difficult   to  support  schools  and   churches." 

The  same  tendency  exists  here,  and  it  is  use- 
lesa  to  argue  against  it.  If  the  large  farmers 
have  capital  enough,  and  are  all  able  and  will- 
ing to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage,  no  great 
harm  will  be  done.  This  kind  of  farming  will 
be  more  attractive  to  young  men  of  energy,  in- 
telligence, and  ambition,  and  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  excitements  of 
city  life.  Some  of  our  agricultural  writers  and 
speakers  complain  that  the  proportion  of  pro- 
ducers to  consumers  is  rapi  ily  decreasing,  and 
they  argue  that  this  is  an  unhealthy  state  of 
things.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  is  rather  strange 
that  farmers  should  complain  of  it.  Who  ever 
heard  a  grocer  or  a  dry  goods  merchant  com- 
plain that  his  competitors  were  leaving  the  bus- 


iness? Do  manufacturers  complain  that  the  de- 
mand for  their  products  is  increasing  faster  than 
the  supply  ?  It  looks  now  as  though  farmers 
were  about  to  receive  ample  compensation  for 
all  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  they  cau 
bring  to  their  business.  Good  farming  will  now 
pay  as  it  has  never  paid  before.  Owing  to  the 
high  prices,  even  a  poor  farmer,  if  he  has  a  large 
farm,  and  is  out  of  debt,  manages  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, though  much  of  his  profits  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  A  neglected  corn  crop  may  pay 
$100,  and  injure  the  laud  for  future  crops  to 
double  the  amount.  But  let  us  figure  what  a 
good  farmer  cau  do  with  400  acres  of  choice 
land,  every  acre  capable  of  yielding  large  crops, 
and  selling  nothing  except  butter,  cheese,  meat, 
wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  clover  seed. 

so  anes  Wheat,      40  bushels  per  acre,  @  $2.50  ...Js.nnn 

80    "    Barley,        60       "  "      ©  $1.65 $6,600 

to    "    Potatoes,  200        "  "      ©  $100 $8,000 

80    "    Clover  seed,  (2d  crop)  4  bus."      @  $8.00 $2,560 

SO    "    Pasture,  kecpim;  SO  cows,  ©$SO.O0. .  ..$6, 100 

lo    •■    ( lorn,  roots.  &c. 

SO    "    First  crop  clover,  say  equal  160  tons  hay. 
1,000  sheep  fatted  in  whiter,  gain  say,         $5.00 .  „_.  $5,000 

$36,560 

The  straw  from  the  wheat,  barley,  and  clover 
seed,  with  stalks  from  40  acres  of  corn  or  roots, 
with  100  tons  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in  green 
food  for  soiling,  and  the  corn  from  40  acres,  say 
80  bushels  per  acre,  or  0,200  bushels  shelled 
corn,  with  say  50  tons  of  oil-cake,  would  support 
the  stock    named  and    the    necessary    horses. 

The  expenses  may  be  estimated  at: 

Labor,  $12.50  per  acre $5,000 

50  tons  oil-cake,  @$50 $2,500 

Artificial  manures $2,500 

Incidental  expenses $-2,500 

$12,560 
Profit $24,000 

This  is  a  profit  of  $60  per  acre,  and  you  will 
observe  that  I  have  said  nothing  about  sundry 
little  perquisites,  such  as  pork,  poultry,  eggs, 
etc.  These,  where  so  much  grain  is  raised,  and 
so  much  stock  is  kept,  would  amount  to  quite  a 
little  sum.  Cannot  such  results  be  attained  ? 
I  know  of  more  than  one  farmer  whose  wheat 
sold  this  year  for  $100  per  acre,  and  on  my  poor 
farm  I  raised  on  one  field  50  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre,  and  sold  it  for  $l.G5'|j  per  bushel.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  and  they  arc  now  selling  at 
$1.00  per  bushel.  With  the  aid  of  guano,  300 
bushels  might  be  obtained  on  good  laud,  en- 
riched with  manure  a  year  or  two  previous. 
The  clover  seed  is  a  little  uncertain  on  account 
of  the  weather.  On  laud  as  rich,  and  clear,  and 
mellow,  and  deep  as  it  should  be,  drought  would 
seldom  be  injurious,  but  in  a  wet  season  the 
growth  might  be  so  great  that  the  heads  would 
not  fill  well.  But  in  this  case  there  would  be  a 
splendid  second  crop  of  hay,  with  seed  enough 
in  it  to  much  more  than  pay  for  thrashing.  A 
good  cow,  with  liberal  feeding  in  wittier  and 
summer,  will  make  from  500  to  000  lbs.  of  cheese 
in  the  season,  worth  now  from  17c.  to  18c.  per  lb. 
— say  $85  to  $108  per  cow,  so  that  the  above  esti- 
mateof  $80  is  moderate.  If  we  may  judge  from 
past  experience  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  a  good 
sheep,  costing,  sajr  $4.00  in  the  fall,  will  be  worth, 
if  well  fatted,  at  least  $9.00  in  the  spring.  And 
in  fact,  at  current  rates,  the  food  will  cost  $5.00 
ahead.  All  the  above  estimates,  therefore,  arc 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  And  it 
is  equally  sure  that  a  farm  once  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  crops  can  be  maintained  at  this 
high  state  of  fertility.  There  will  be  consumed 
on  the  farm,  say  : 
100  Tons  Wheat  stra 
too  Tons  Barley  strai 


50  Tons  Oil-cake. 
00  Tons    Corn  meal  (3,200 
bushel- 1. 


lo  Tons  I  lover  seed  hay.    640  Tons. 
This  would  make  from  1,500  to  2,000  loads  of 
ood  manure,  which  in  connection  with  $2,500 
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worth  of  guano,  bones,  or  other  fertilizers,  would 
keep  up  (and  in  fact,  greatly  increase) the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land— especially  of  the  pastures. 
This  is  what  may  lie.  Let  us  look  at  what  is. 
Here  is  a  naturally  good,  but  somewhat  run- 
down, farm  of  400  acres,  on  which  "me  and  my 
boys,  witli  two  hired  men  and  a  couple  of  extra 
hands  in  harvest,  do  all  the  work."     There  are  : 

40  acres  of  Wheat,        lShush.p  r:i. ■!■••.-.';  *-j.ui    .  $1,008 

20       ■•        Oats,            J'>    '■  "       ®    65c...      580 

20       "        Baric  v,         20    "  "       ©S1.50....      600 

23       '•       Com,           30    ••  "       ©81.00...       750 

10  '•       Potatoes,     80    "  •'       @$1  00            800 
20        "         Buckwheat.  1.".    "  "        <■'    '•'  '■■               J'.'i 

11  Cows,  mi  lbs.  bntter@35c 400 

It  Calves  sold   hi  the  butcher  (Tjsr '.IS 

10  Hogs,  300  lbs.  @10c 800 

300  8b  •!"..  phearine  1  Ihs.  wool  ifi-Tie I-'" 

lid  Lambs  sold  to  the  hutcher  (0  S-'.">n 150 

80    \    i  ■-  li  iv.   I.",  cut.  per  acre,  <Ti  SUo  per  ton '.Hill 

40   lores  Clover  hay,  1  ton  per  acre,  @$10 4im 

40  Acres  Clover  seed,  1  bush,  per  acre,  ®S 820 

3  Acres  apples  and  cider 

Expenses. 

"Meand  two  boys,"  snv %   150.00 

2  Men,  s  months  and  hoard 600.00 

Extra  help,  thrashing,  etc 400.00 

Half  of   the   hav.  corn,  and  oats,   fed  to  I  ,  0~-  m 
In.i'-e-.  pies  etc.,  on  the  farm.  j-i,wo.w 

Incidental  expenses,  repairs,  etc 1.500.00 

Seed,    80  bushels  Wheat,  @$3.10 168.00 

50  bush  il     Oats       65i 32  50 

to  bushels  Barley,   @$1.E0  80  00 

'■      100  bushels  Potatoes,  ®$1.00 loti.in 

7  bnshels  Corn,  @$1.00 I  00 

111  bushels  Buckwheat '.i  in 

10  bushels  Clover,  @$S,00 80.00 

10  bushels  Timothy,  @$3.0U 30. 00 

.-?  I.'. ill  .r.n 

Profit $2,654.50 

This  is  apparently  quite  a  respectable  profit, 
but  the  farm  is  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
year.  L  md  in  the  neighborhood  is  worth  $150 
an  acre,  naturally  no  better  than  this.  This 
farm  would  lie  dear  at  $100,  and  if  "me  and  my 
boys"  continue  to  sell  the  hay  and  let  what  little 
manure  there  is  made  run  to  waste,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  it  is  worthless  than  $75?  This 
man  thinks  I  am  mining  myself  because  I  spend 
nearly  $8.00  an  acre  every  year  on  my  farm  for 
labor,  and  perhaps  I  am;  but  my  land  is  getting 
that  much  better  every  year,  and  his  is  getting 
that  much  worse.  It  is  desirable  to  get  along 
with  as  little  manual  labor  as  possible,  but  it 
certainly  will  not  pay  to  neglect  the  hind  and 
let  the  weeds  get  full  possession,  as  they  now 
threaten  to  do  on  many  farms.  Let  us  drain 
the  land,  cultivate  it  thoroughly , make  plenty  of 
rich  manure,  and  farming  will  pa}-.  If  we  can- 
not do  this  on  a  large  farm,  let  us  sell  and  buy 
a  smaller  one,  until  we  have  the  capital  re- 
quired to  manage  the  farm  to  the  best  advantage. 

One  of  our  nurserymen  sent  a  man  to  Michi- 
gan to  buy  sheep  to  fatten  this  winter.  He 
bought  400  good  wethers,  three  and  four  year- 
old,  that  average  about  95  lbs.  each,  at  a  cost 
here  of  $3.10.  His  object  is  to  make  manure. 
He  gets  about  a  load  of  manure  Co  a  sheep, 
worth  $4.00  or  $5.00.  He  has  adopted  this  plan 
three  or  four  years,  and  his  land  already  shows 
the  effect.  lie  thinks  it,  far  better  manure  than 
that  which  he  draws  from  the  city.  I  told  him 
if  he  would  use  oil-cake  instea  1  of  corn  the  ma- 
nure would  be  richer  still.  There  will  be  a 
great  many  damaged  beans  this  year,  which,  if 
not  mouldy,  can  be  fed  to  sheep  with  advantage. 
And  the  manure  from  beans  or  peas  is  nearly  as 
rich  as  that,  from  oil-cake. 

We  have  not  bad  such  bad  weather  for  har- 
vesting beans  for  four  years.  I  have  usually 
pulled  the  beans  and  placed  them  in  small 
heaps  on  the  ground,  and  if  we  have  dry  weath- 
er, this  answers  very  well.  I  did  so  ibis  year, 
and  the  day  after  we  finished  pulliug,  it  com- 
menced to  rain,  and  rained  more  or  less  nearly 
every  day  for  a  week.  "We  turned  the  beans  as 
often  as  possible,  but  many  of  them  moulded 
ami  rotted,  and  not  a  few  sprouted.     Had  I 


adopted  the  plan  recommended  in  the  Septem- 
ber Agriculturist,  it  would  have  been  a  hundred 
dollars  in  my  pocket.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
did  so,  and  the  beans  kept  perfectly  safe.  Mine 
will  have  to  be  hand-picked,  at  an  expense,  say 
of  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  $5.00  an  acre.  Two 
dollars  an  acre  would  have  covered  the  whole 
expense  of  stacking  them,  and  I  should  have 
saved  all  the  fodder,  which  is  now  worthless. 
•-. —   ■»»    — >-m. 

Deep  and.  Shallow  Culture. 


There  are  many  soils  in  the  world  which  yield 
fairly  remunerative  crops,  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  (say  99),  without  manure  of 
any  kind,  and  with  only  a  modicum  of  tillage. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  these  soils 
decompose  very  uniformly,  by  the  action  of 
plows,  harrows,  and  weather,  combined,  and  so 
furnish  just  about  as  much  plant-food  each  year 
as  the  crops  require.  Some  of  the  Black  Sea 
wheat  lauds  are  said  to  be  of  this  character.  Here 
wheat  has  been  raised  for  hundreds  of  years 
without  manure;  the  yield  is  very  uniform  and 
remunerative,  though  small.  All  tolerable  soils 
contain  in  great  abundance  all  the  ingredients 
requisite  to  make  good  crops  of  grain,  but  they 
are  not  all  available.  By  tillage,  by  mixing 
decomposing  substances  with  the  soil,  aud  by 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  sun- 
light, heat,  dryness,  freezing,  and  moisture,  com- 
bine to  influence  the  decomposition  and  disinte- 
gration of  all  parts  of  Ihe  soil.  Some  soils  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  these  influences  than 
others,  and  so  require  less  tillage  aud  less  ma- 
nure to  produce  the  effects  seen  in  other  soils. 
The  more,  thoroughly  and  the  deeper  the  soil  is 
stirred  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  of  manure,  the  more  available  plant-food 
will  be  annually  produced  from  its  disintegra- 
tion. Manure,  besides,  supplies  any  deficiency 
which  may  exist,  and  enables  us  to  obtain  much 
more  nearly  maximum  crops.  Were  the  supply 
of  ammonia  which  is  obtained  from  the  air 
abundant,  asufflcient  amount  of  ash-ingredients 
could  he  obtained  from  almost  any  fair  soil,  by 
a  sufficient  amount  of  cultivation.  The  prob- 
lem for  the  farmer  is,  what  amount  of  tillage  he 
can  profitably  apply   for   any  series  of  crops. 

Tillage  is  really  of  two  kinds,  deep  tillage  and 
surface  culture.  As  a  rule,  the  deeper  the  soil 
is  stirred,  the  more  will  it  be  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements,  and  the  more  plant-food 
will  be  formed.  In  poor  soils  this  is  diffused 
through  great  masses,  and  for  this  reason  avail- 
able to  but  few  plants.  For  such  as  feed  near 
the  surface,  (wheat,  for  instance),  surface  cul- 
tivation and  manuring  are  usually  imperative. 

Very  fair  plowing  is  six  inches  deep,  which  is 
deep  enough  to  plow  for  small  grains.  In 
plowing  for  other  crops,  if  manure  is  abundant, 
or  the  soil  rich,  the  soil  may  be  gradually  deep- 
ened until  we  reach  the  ordinary  limit  of  plow- 
ing— about  10  inches.  We  go  below  this  with 
the  subsoil  plow,  and  simply  loosen  and  let  the 
air  into  the  soil  below,  when  it  is  plowed,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  beneficial  operation,  and 
equally  advantageous  upon  shallow  and  deep- 
plowed  land.  Where  deep,  thorough  drainage 
is  practised,  which  virtually  extends  some  of  the 
effects  sought  by  tillage  (namely,  exposure  of 
the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  air)  to  a  depth  of 
several  feel,  the  plants  quickly  respond.  The 
effects  of  Ullage,  however,  go  on  most  rap- 
idly ou  the  surface,  and  here  it  is  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  do  the  most  work.  For  surface  cul- 
ture we  have  the  harrow,  in  all  its  varieties-, 
adapted  to  pulverizing  and  stirring  the  ground 


to  a  depth  of  about  three  inches.  In  this  coun- 
try our  assortment  of  scarifiers  is  small,  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  upon  the  Continent,  many 
different  kinds  are  used,  under  the  name  of  culti- 
vators, scarifiers,  clod  crushers,  harrows,  etc., 
which  are  used  in  bare  fields.  The  variety  of 
surface  workers,  (horse-hoes,  cultivators,  etc.,)  to 
be  used  among  the  growing  crops,  is  well-nigh 
endless.  These  obviously  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose, and  not  only  stir  the  soil,  but  kill  weeds  and 
give  fresh  earth  to  the  plants,  to  some  extent. 
Deep  aud  shallow  tillage  are  not  incompatible 
on  the  same  kind.  In  fact,  the  only  really 
thorough  culture  consists  of  both ;  and  where 
the  soil  is  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility,  and  will 
bear  good  crops  of  clover  or  corn,  the  system 
followed  should  always  be  deep  breaking  and 
shallow  after  tillage,  with  surface  manuring  when 
small  grains  aud  grass  form  part  of  the  rotation. 


Experiments   in   Wheat   Culture.— Drill- 
ing, and  Horse-Hoeing'. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Goodhue  Farmers'  Club, 
of  Minnesota,  communicates  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment in  regard  to  some  experiments  in  wheat 
culture  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Club. 

Field  No.  1.— Two  bushels  to  the  acre  was 
sown  with  the  broadcast  sower  and  cultivator 
combined,  and  the  seed  was  planted  at  all 
depths  from  the  surface,  to  3  or  4  inches  deep. 

Field  No.  2. — Was  sown  with  a  common 
wheat  drill,  east  and  west,  one  aud  a  quarter 
bushels  being  used  to  the  acre,  planted  about 
2'|a  inches  deep. 

Fit  'd  No.  3.— Three  peeks  of  seed  were  drilled 
in,  east  and  west,  2'| »  inches  deep,  and  18  inches 
apart.  It  was  cultivated  but  once  when  about  a 
foot  high, -with  a  5-toothed  walking  cultivator, 
at  an  expense  of  $1  per  acre. 

The  results  are  thus  stated  :  "  No.  1  was  good 
wheat,  not  damaged  by  heat,  head  medium  in 
length,  well  filled,  stood  thick  upon  the  ground. 
Was  unequal,  some  straws  Sand  G  feet  in  length, 
aud  some  only  2  feet.  Some  heads  were  very 
green  while  others  were  ripe.  The  yield  is  es- 
timated at  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  No.  2 
was  of  a  better  color  during  growth  than  No.  1. 
Very  even  in  straw  and  degree  of  ripeness. 
Heads  about  even,  of  extra  length.  Bundles 
very  heavy,  and  the  yield  is  estimated  at  30 
bushels  per  acre.  No.  3  was  extra  at  all  times. 
Its  unusual  deep  green  color  and  broad  leaves 
attracted  much  attention.  No  one  supposed  it 
the  same  kind  of  grain  as  lots  1  aud  2.  It 
stooled  out  much  more  than  either  Nos.  1  or  2. 
It  was  uniform  in  length  of  straw  and  degree  of 
ripeness.  The  heads  would  average  one-third 
larger  than  No.  1,  and  the  largest  and  heavies! 
wheat  avc  ever  saw.  Strangers  here  picked  for 
the  smallest  heads,  and  then  shelled  from  GO  to 
80  kernels  from  each  head.  Our  binders  (and 
we  had  some  from  other  Slates  who  had  had 
much  experience),  said  they  never  saw  such 
large  heads  or  such  heavy  wheat  of  this  kind, 
namely,  China  Tea.  The  yield  is  estimated  at 
35  or  40  bushels  per  acre." 

The  Club  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  been  in  Ihe  habit  of  using  loo  much  seed 
for  spring  wheat ;  that  wheat  needs  cultivating  ; 
that  if  half  a  bushel  of  seed  were  used  per  acre, 
and  sowed  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated,  the  average  crop  of  Wiscon- 
sin might  be  doubled.  They  recommend,  more- 
over, the  expenditure  of  the  price  of  the  seed 
saved  in  giving  the  land  a  more  thorough  har- 
rowing.   In  this  they  arc  wise;  there  is  nothing 
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to  which  wheat  so  quickly  responds  as  thor- 
ough tillage,  aud  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
this  should  be  done  previous  to  sowing  or  after 
the  grain  is  up.  There  are  other  interesting 
subjects  for  investigation  before  any  one  can 
speak  with  authority.  The  exact  amount  of 
seed  per  acre,  though  depending  in  a  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  wheat  and  the  character  of 
the  soil,  may  be  nearly  approximated.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  drills  is  another  subject 
for  experiment;  20  inches  has  been  recommend- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  cultivate  between  those 
whicli  are  much  nearer,  and  no  doubt  the  roots 
will  fill  the  ground  between  them  at  this  distance. 
-_ — . —    ■!»  i  ■ 

Shelter  for  Manure. 

The  difference  in  value  between  sheltered  and 
unsheltered  manure  is  sometimes  immense,  and 


Fig.  1.— DIAGRAM  SnOWING  MANURE  PIT. 

sometimes  not  very  great.  That  which  is  suf- 
fered to  become  dry,  very  rapidly  deteriorates, 
while  that  which  is  constantly  moist  or  wet, 
(yet  is  never  washed),  and  frequently  receiving 
additions  upon  its  surface,  loses  but  a  little,  if 
any,  part  of  its  value.  It  is,  in  fact,  under  cover. 
Still,  there  is  always  a  surface  portion  liable  to 
become  dry  after  fermentation  and  decay  have 
taken  place  and  ammonia  is  formed,  in  which 
case  it  would  deteriorate.  It  is  not  alone  to  pre- 
serve animal  manure  that  agriculturists  advise 
that  it  be  kept  in  cellars  or  under  cover  in  some 
way.  It  rots  faster,  its  decay  is  more  easily 
regulated,  and  it  is  more  easily  composted  and 
mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  and  the  fermen- 
tation which  it  induces  in  the  mass  is  much 
more  uniform.  Besides,  it  becomes  the  breed- 
ing place  and  food  of  fewer  maggots,  etc. 
Old-fashioned  bams  all  over  the  country  may 
be  seen  disfigured  by  the  dark  (or  light)  stains 
of  the  regular  winter  dung  heaps,  which,  year 
after  year,  have  accumulated  under  the  windows 
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of  both  cattle  and  horse   stables.    No  doubt 
thousands  of  such  barns  are  owned  by  readers 


of  the  Agriculturist,  and  we  are  frequently  in- 
quired of  how  they  may  be  conveniently  modi- 
fied, and  how  the  manure  may  be  kept  to  best 
advantage  outside  of  them.  We  suggest  three 
ways.  The  barn  may  be  raised  2  to  6  feet,  and 
a  cellar  dug  beneath,  which  would  require  the 
moving  of  2  to  5  feet  of  earth  to  give  a  cellar  7 
feet  high   in   the  clear,  which  is  low  enough. 

To  illustrate  another  way  we  have  introduced 
a  diagram,  fig.  1,  representing  the  cross  section 
of  an  old-fashioned  barn  with  cattle  stables  {a  <t) 
on  each  side  of  the  floor.  The  floor  is  taken 
away;  its  place  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line, 
b.  A  new  floor  (c)  is  placed  some  3  feet  above 
the  old  one,  new  posts  being  set,  if  necessary,  to 
support  the  timbers.  Under  the  floor  a  pit  {m) 
is  dug  for  manure.  The  cattle  are  faced  to  the 
outside  and  foddered  from  the  floor  above.  A 
raised  approach  is  made  for  reaching  the  thrash- 
ing floor,  and  under  it,  or  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  barn,  is  a  passage  gradually  sloping  to  the 
bottom  of  the  manure  pit.  The  raising  of  the 
barn  floor  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
cross  beams  (<7)  above,  and  if  this  be  done  it  may 
be  desirable  to  brace  the  center  posts  in  some 
way,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  e,  e. 

Another,  and  the  cheapest,  and  yet  an  efficient 
way  is  to  build  lean-to  sheds  along  the  sides  of 
the  barn,  over  a  manure  pit.  This  is  shown  in 
figs.  2  and  3.  The  old  stains  are  seen  on  the  sides 
of  the  building  under  the  windows.  The  pit  is  4 
feet  deep,  12  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  barn. 
A  slanting  passage-way  for  carts  in  and  out,  to 
save  high  pitching,  is  provided  at  one  end.  The 
pit  walls  are  laid  in  cement,  and  the  bottom  is 
a  substantial  grouting  of  stones  and  cement. 
In  the  middle  near  the  outside  a  hole  is  made 
about  three  feet  wide,  by  two  deep,  which  is  ce- 
mented also,  and  covered  with  a  stone.  The 
floor  slopes  toward  this,  and  if  there  is  water 
anywhere  it  will  find  its  way  here,  and  may  be 


Fig.  3. — SECTION    OF   MANURE    PIT. 

pumped  up  and  spread  upon  the  heap.  The  sides 
of  the  shed  may  be  boarded  down  to  prevent 
snow  and  rain  blowing  in,  but  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  a  moderate  supply  of  water  from  with- 
out is  needed,  and  must  be  added  in  some  way. 


Winter  Care  of  Fowls. 

Poultry  keeping  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  employments  to  one  who  will  devote  his 
best  thoughts  to  the  business,  and  really  love 
his  fowls,  and  geese,  and  ducks,  and  whatever 
else  his  yards  may  have.  All  varieties  of  barn- 
door fowls  are  more  or  less  tender;  they  freeze 
their  combs  and  feet,  and  if  not  in  sound  health, 
often  freeze  to  death.  In  severe  weather  all 
their  natural  forces  are  directed  towards  keep- 
ing warm ;  growth  ceases,  egg  laying  aud  fat- 
tening cease,  and  of  course  the  profit  of  keeping 
hens  ceases  also,  so  long  as  severe  weather  lasts, 
if  we  do  not  give  sufficient  protection.  Good 
poultry  houses  have  been  repeatedly  described 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  double  walls 
filled  with  sawdust  or  tanbark,  great  green- 
house windows  on  the  south  or  south-east  side, 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  several  of 
the  most  desirable  appointments,  as  nest  boxes, 
water    fountains,    roosts,   etc.,    recommended. 

As  winter  comes  on,  we  ought  to  be  before- 
hand in  preparing  comfortable  winter  quarters 
for  our  fowls.    The  old  houses,  if,  as  is  usually 


the  case,  they  are  only  frames  boarded  on  the 
outside,  should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  or  lined 
with  matched  boards,  and  the  spaces  filled  with 
plauing-mill  shavings,  sawdust,  swamp  hay,  or 
some  similar  substance.  The  floor  should  be 
covered  with  several  inches  of  dry  sand,  and 


Fig.  1.— PLAN  OF  FOWL-HOUSE. 

the  ventilating  holes  near  the  roof  should  be 
partly  stopped,  or  shutters  arranged  so  as  to 
close  most  of  them  in  very  cold  weather.  Noth- 
ing is  more  important  to  the  health  of  fowls  than 
pure  air.  Birds  breathe  with  great  rapidity, 
aud  maintain  a  corresponding  degree  of  heat  in 
their  bodies ;  hence  they  vitiate  great  quantities 
of  air.  It  frequently  happens  when  persons  sup- 
pose they  have  taken  the  best  possible  care  of 
their  fowls,  but  have  neglected  ventilation,  that 
fine  birds  are  found  dead  under  the  perches, 
when  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The  fowls  on 
the  upper  perches  become  oppressed  witli  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  finally  lose  conscious- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  the  muscles  relax,  they  drop 
from  their  roosts  in  this  condition,  and  are  fre- 
quently stone  dead  or  too  far  gone  to  recover. 
On  this  account  it  is  well  to  have  all  the  roosts 
rather  low.  For  very  heavy  fowls,  like  Brah- 
mas  or  Cochins,  they  should  not  be  over  3  feet 
high.  The  feet  of  fowls  never  freeze  when 
the}'  roost  on  broad  perches,  for  then  the 
feathers  of  the  body  cover  the  feet  completely. 
Fires  in  poultry  houses  are  not  so  absurd  as 
they  may  appear  at  first  thought,  When  eggs 
are  5  or  6  cents  apiece,  it  will  pay  to  take  some 
pains  to  have  plenty.  They  may  usually  be  se- 
cured by  having  the  hens  in  warm  quarters, 
but  in  unheated  houses  three  or  four  very  cold 
days  and  nights  will  so  chill  the  fowls  that  but 
few  if  any  more  eggs  will  be  laid  for  a  week  or 
two.  This  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  having 
a  stove  in  the  chicken  house,  in  which  fire  is 
made  on  very  cold  nights.  Fig.  1  is  the  grouud 
plan  of  a  fowl  house,  in  size  20  x  12  feet,  divided 
by  a  latticework  partition  into  two  rooms,  12  x 
14  and  6x12  feet.  The  plan  supposes  two  large 
wiudows  on  the  south,  roosts  on  the  east,  a 
feeding  floor  under  the  windows,  and  nest  boxes 
on  the  north  side.  The  little  room  is  for  en- 
trance, store-room,    fire-room,    aud    hatching 
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apartment  for  very  early  chickens.  A  pit  to 
contain  a  small  stove  is  dug  ax  4x4  feet,  and 
entered  by  three  steps.  The  pipe  is  of  com- 
mon glazed  drain  tiles,  aud  passes  underground 
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nearly  to  the  floor  beneath  the  roosts,  and  then 
up,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  This  pipe  is  covered 
with  about  a  foot  of  dry  sand,  and  the  warmth 
is  diffused  into  the  sand  on  all  sides.  It  is  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  moisture  in  the 
soil  or  sand  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  cement  the  floor  and 
the  trench  in  which  the  pipe  is  laid.  But,  though 
the  ground  around  the 
sides  of  the  house  may 
freeze,  and  so  be  made 
moist  and  muddy  by  an 
underground  fire,  yet  we 
are  confident  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  floors  as  we 
have  indicated  would  pre- 
vent any  difficulty  from 
this  source.  The  object 
of  placing  the  stove  un- 
derground is  to  have  a 
diffused  warmth,  lasting 
long  after  the  fire  goes  out. 
We  have  repeatedly  made 
use  of  underground  fires 
and  flues,  but  not  for  this 
purpose,  yet  recommend 
them  with  confidence.  A 
mass  of  moderately  heated  sand  remains  warm 
a  very  long  time,  and  diffuses  a  mild  and 
agreeable  warmth.  The  same  end  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  brick  stove,  or  any  stove 
enclosed  in  a  double  wall  and  arch  of  bricks. 
— . —»— —    • 

Growing    Interest   in    Blooded    Stock. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  rejoice  the  intelligent 
agriculturist  more  than  evidence  that  the  farm- 
ers are  taking  increasing  interest  in  raising  pure 
and  grade  stock.  We  have  often  said,  and  say 
now  again,  that  no  sensible  farmer,  if  he  can 
help  it,  will  use  a  grade,  or  mongrel  bull,  as  a 
sire  for  stock  he  expects  to  raise.  The  use  of 
thoroughbred  bulls  pays,  even  if  the  calves  be 
slaughtered  for  veal ;  and  it  is  a  hundred  times 
more  important  if  they  are  to  be  raised.  The 
question  is  asked  us  very  often,  "  What  sort  of 
a  blood  bull  ought  I  to  buy  ? "  We  only  help 
each  man  to  decide  this  question  for  himself. 

Short-horns  are  preeminently  a  beef  race ;  still, 
among  the  cows,  large  milkers  are  frequently 
found.  The  grades  usually  make  deep  milkers, 
but  the  milk  is  generally  not  rich.  They 
require  good  feeding  all  the  time,  and  when 
fed  for  market,  feed  very  economically.  They 
reach  maturity  earlier  than   any  other  breed. 

The  Devons  are  very  different.  They  are  an 
ancient  race,  and  though  somewhat  improved  in 
beef  points,  have  changed  little  in  the  historic 
period.  They  are  red,  with  long,  white  horns, 
beautiful  heads,  short  limbs,  long  bodies,  and 
straight  backs.  They  will  pick  up  a  good  living 
on  rough  pastures,  in  the  woods,  or  cane-brakes, 
where  Short-horns  would  almost  starve.  They 
give  good  milk,  which  is  lacking  chiefly  in 
water  (and  this  may  be  added,  if  desired).  The 
calves  are  small ;  the  bulls  reach  maturity  and 
full  size  at  5  or  0  yeaj's  of  age,  and  the  cows 
and  steers  at  4  or  5,  perhaps.  As  working  cattle, 
Devous  and  Devon  grades  are  unsurpassed,  on 
account,  chiefly,  of  their  compact,  muscular 
frames,   intelligence,   and   sprightlincss. 

Tlie  Ayrxhircs  are  the  cattle  for  milk  and 
cheese  dairies.  See  article  on  another  page. 
..  The  Jerseys,  or  Aldarneys,  arc  noted  for  their 
very  yellow  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  as  we  have 
stated  in  several  recent  numbers  of  the  Agri- 
culturist. The  oxen  of  neither  of  these  breeds 
arc  worth  much,  but  both  make  superior  beef. 


These  hints  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  select  a  premium 
from  our  live  stock  list.  The  Devons  do  well 
at  the  South,  Short-horns  do  not,  as  a  general 
rule  at  least,  and  wTe  do  not  know  whether  Ayr- 
shires  and  Jerseys  have  done  well  or  not.  At 
the  North,  the  last  two  are  reputed  to  be  very 
hardy,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the   Devons. 


Fig.  1.— GETTING  OUT  MUCK  WITH  A  CHASE. 

Getting  Out  Muck. 

Most  muck-swamps,  or  peat-bogs,  are  acces- 
sible in  winter,  and  the  common  practice  is, 
first  to  dig  ditches  that  will  carry  off  the  bulk 
of  the  water  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level ; 
then  to  throw  out  the  muck  upon  the  surface, 
and  cart  it  off  in  winter,  when  all  is  frozen  bard. 
As  we  go  South,  however,  and  in  tide-water 
swamps,  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  a  frozen 
surface  diminishes,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  pit- 
fall and   a  snare.      A  "  Sunny   South"  corres- 
pondent, who  is  in  straits,  sends  a  sketch  of  a 
crane  and  scoop,  with  which  he  proposes  to 
scoop  out  muck  by  horse  power,  where  the 
team  will  have  no  footing.     Such  a  plan  will 
not  work,  but  a  horse  or  ox  scoop  may  be 
easily  employed    in    the    following    manner: 
Provide  a  strong  rope,  with  two  simple  pulley- 
blocks.    (The  rope  must  be  more  than  four  times 
as  long  as  from  where  the  muck  is  to  lie  dug  to 
solid  ground.)    One  pulley  is  fastened  upon  the 
firm  ground,  and  the  other  to  a  rail  or  other 
anchorage  in  the  muck-bed,  just  half  as  far  from 
the  first  pulley  as  the  rope  is  long.    The  rope 
is  rove  through  both  pulley-blocks,  and  a  com- 
mon ox-scoop,  or  scoop.-shovel,  is  made  fast  to 
it,  both  ends  being  attached  to  the  bail.     Now, 
if  a  horse  or  pair  of  cattle  be  attached  to  any 
part  of  this  rope,  and  pull  on  the  line  of  it,  the 
scoop  will  be  moved 
forward     or    back- 
ward.    If  the  team 
start  off   when  the 
shovel  is  loaded,  and 
at  the  farthest  point 
from   solid  ground, 
and    walk    towards 
the  pulley  on  shore, 
by    the    time  it    is 
reached    the    scoop 
should  have  reached 
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the  land,  where  the  muck  may  be  dumped ;  and 
the  team,  being  faced  about,  will  draw  the  scoop 
back  to  the  starting  point.  If  the  swamp  be  a 
narrow  one,  two  teams,  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
straight  rope,  alternately  pulling  and  returning, 
may  be  made  to  move  a  scoop  back  and  forth  in 
the  same  way,  the  scoop  taking  a  load  from  the 
middle  of  the  swamp,  each  way,  to  the  shore. 
We  have  never  seen  this  done,  but  it  is  obviously 


quite  as  practicable  as  the  method  with  two 
pulleys,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  getting 
out  harbor  mud,  at  low  water  along  the  coast. 
A  simple  home-made  crane  for  getting  out 
muck,  if  the  distance  to  firm  ground  is  not  over 
about  50  feet,  and  equally  good,  or  better,  for 
other  purposes,  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig. 
1.  This  consists  of  an  upright  pole,  or  mast,  say 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  25  feet  long, 
pointed,  and  "  stepped  "  in  timber  resting  upon 
planks,  so  that  it  may  have  a  firm  base  even  on 
the  soft  muck,  and  held  in  position  by  three 
guy  ropes.  Attached  to  this  is  a  second  pole, 
or  spar,  G  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as 
long.  One  end  of  this  is  made  fast  to  the  mast 
by  a  simple  sling,  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  other 
end  is  supported  at  the  desired  elevation  by  a 
rope  passing  from  it  to  a  pulley-block  at  the  top 
of  the  mast  and  down  to  a  belaying  block. 
A  bucket,  made  of  half  an  oil  cask,  or  larger 
cask,  with  a  bail  attached  in  the  manner  shown 
in  fig.  3,  or  in  some  similar  way,  is  attached  to 
a  rope  which  passes  through  a  block  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  spar  and  dowu  its  length  to 
the  windlass  or  spool 
attached  to  the  mast. 
The  bucket  is  filled  by 
hand,  swung  round  by 
means  of  a  rope  attach- 
ed to  it,  or  to  the  crane, 
and  managed  by  the 
driver  of  the  team,  and 
its  contents  dumped  into 
a  cart,  or,  it  may  be,  in  a 
heap.  The  use  of  this 
crane,  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position,  is  shown 
in  fig.  1,  by  phantom 
lines.  The  extreme  reach 
of  the  crane  is  some- 
thing more  than  its  sim- 
ple sweep.  The  simpler 
methods  of  direct  cart- 
ing, scooping,  or  moving  out  by  means  of  wheel- 
barrows run  upon  a  plank  track,  bridging 
brooks,  etc.,  are  much  more  inexpensive  and 
are  preferable,  when  they  can  be   employed. 

■»  ■ —  »»- —m- 

Tim  Bunker  on  Farmers  Getting  Rich. 

Mr.  Editor.— That  Ohio  man's  letter  you 
sent  me  touches  on  a  point  that  a  good  many 
folks  are  thinking  about,  and  I  may  as  well  give 
your  big  family  the  benefit  of  our  Hookertowu 
experience.  It  is  fair  to  let  him  state  the  case 
in  his  own  language.  He  says :  "  You  had  an 
article  last  mouth  on  the  American  desease  of 
'muchness  of  land,'  in  which  you  forgot  to 
mention  how  those  Europiau's  live  who  suport 
their  famaleys,  and  get  rich  on  5  acres  of  land. 
We  want  to  know  hear  as  we  are  very  anxious 
to  get  rich,  and  not  willing  to  wait  if  we  can  do 
better.  Are  their  tables  loaded  with  sweet- 
meats ?  Do  they  ride  in  a  splendid  carage  with 
a  spotted  dog  under  it,  and  all  the  necesery  ac- 
companeyments  of  pumpkin  seed  bonnits  and 
kamel  hair  shorls,  &c.  ?  Have  they  parlors  with 
costly  carpits  and  furniture,  with  the  companey 
to  correspond ?  Do  they  drink  tea,  eat  tobaco, 
and  buy  out  of  the  grocery  the  preucepal  part 
of  their  living  ?  Please  to  explain  the  whole 
thing,  and  not  give  us  a  part  of  the  truth  onley. 
This  subject  of  economy  is  fearfully  overlooked, 
and  if  you  fear  your  popularity  would  be  com- 
promised by  so  unpopular  a  subject,  please  hand 
it  over  to  Tim  Bunker.  I  think  he  will  not 
shrink  from  the  task." 

I  am  often  called  upon  for  advice  by  my 
neighbors  besides  what  I  give  in  Justice's  Court, 
but  it  is  rather  new  to  have  a  man  from  so  far 
out  West  wanting  to  know  my  views.     So  I  had 
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to  take  this  case  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  -where 
we  get  all  the  Hookertown  wisdom  boiled  down. 
The  topic  for  discussion,  as  printed  in  the  Gaz- 
ette, was,  "  How  cau  farmers  get  forehanded  ?" 
It  called  out  a  full  meeting.  Deacon  Smith,  who 
is  about  the  richest  mau  we  have  in  Hooker- 
town,  said  the  cultivation  of  special  crops  was 
one  of  the  best  ways  he  knew  of  to  make  money. 
"  I  did  not  get  ahead  much  as  long  as  I  under- 
took to  raise  a  little  of  every  thing.  But  when 
I  gave  the  most  of  my  attention  to  fruit  growing, 
I  found  it  paid,  and  I  have  kept  cultivating 
more  and  more  that  which  paid  best.  I  always 
mean  to  raise  what  I  want  for  my  family  on  the 
farm,  as  far  as  I  can,  and  then  put  all  the  rest  of 
my  force  upon  raising  some  one  thing  that  will 
bring  in  money  in  a  pile.  It  pays  me  a  great 
deal  better  to  raise  4  acres  of  strawberries  and 
get  $2,000  for  them  clear,  than  it  does  to  run 
over  100  acres  of  laud,  and  get  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  a  dozen  different  crops." 

Jake  Frink  said  :  "  I  hain't  got  any  clear  no- 
tions on  this  subject.  I've  been  trying  to  get 
forehanded  this  thirty  years,  and  could  never 
bring  it  about.  I  started  in  debt,  and  I  never 
could  get  out.  Sometimes  the  folks  have  been 
sick,  and  doctors'  bills  eat  up  all  the  profits,  and 
sometimes  the  cattle  disease  was  ragin',  and  then 
there  want  any  profits  to  eat  up.  Now  if  any 
boddy  can  tell  a  feller  how  to  git  ahead  I  should 
like  to  be  a  scholar  and  larn." 

Seth  Twiggs  said  he  had  noticed  "that  a 
drinking  disease  kept  a  good  many  folks  be- 
hindhand. As  long  as  a  man  has  a  crook  in 
his  elbow  he  is  sarlin'  to  have  crooks  in  other 
places  and  he  won't  see  to  go  straight  any  where." 

George  Washington  Tucker  said :  "  That 
sounded  a  good  deal  like  twitting  on  facls.  I 
admit  I  take  a  drink  occasionally  with  a  friend, 
but  as  long  as  I  pay  for  it,  I  don't  see  as  it's 
any  body's  business.  The  trouble  with  me  is  I 
never  could  get  any  land  of  my  own  to  work. 
I  have  always  been  helping  raise  other  folks' 
corn  and  potatoes.  A  man  must  have  land  if 
he  is  gwine  to  git  ahead  any.  As  long  as  rich 
folks  buy  up  all  the  land,  there  ain't  any  chance 
for  the  poor.  They  talk  about  ten  acres  enough. 
If  I  could  git  one  acre  and  a  house  on  to  it,  I 
should  be  as  rich  as  a  prince." 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  Hookertown  is  not  a 
unit  on  the  way  to  get  rich.  Every  man  has 
his  theory,  except  Jake  Frink,  who  is  all  in  a 
muddle,  like  a  good  many  other  people  who 
own  much  land  and  don't  work  it.  The  secret 
of  getting  rich,  I  take  it,  all  lies  in  a  nutshell ; 
"  Spend  less  than  you  earn."  A  man  who  sees 
to  it  that  he  does  that,  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
month,  and  year,  will  be  sure  to  get  ahead.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  Sally  and  I  begun 
housekeeping,  and  every  year  has  seen  a  little 
progress,  until  we  have  got  things  fixed  up  pretty 
much  to  suit  us.  By  a  fixed  habit,  we  live 
within  our  means,  and  this  makes  a  rich  man  in 
Hookertown,  or  in  your  city,  no  matter  what 
his  bank  account  is.  We  didn't  have  any  car- 
pets on  the  floors,  at  first,  because  I  thought  the 
land  wanted  a  carpet  of  manure  a  great  deal  the 
most.  We  had  sheep,  and  it  wa'n't  long  before 
Sally  managed  to  weave  a  rag  carpet,  and  she 
didn't  have  to  pay  out  money  for  any  thing  but 
the  dye  stuff.  By  the  time  this  was  worn  out 
the  money  that  I  kept  laying  out  on  the  land 
begun  to  come  back  so  fast  that  we  could  have 
a  Brussels  carpet  in  the  parlor  without  running 
in  debt  for  it.  It  was  rather  a  proud  day  when 
that  roll  of  carpeting  was  brought  into  the 
house.  Sally  had  waited  for  it  a  dozen  years, 
and  every  thread  of  it  came  out  of  her  own 


bones,  as  much  as  if  she  had  spun  and  wove  it 
all  herself.  "Everything  that  comes  into  the 
house  must  be  marked  paid  "  was  the  motto  she 
started  with,  and  she  has  stuck  to  it  like  a  true 
woman  ever  since.  If  a  man  begins  farming 
with  a  small  capital  he  must  go  upon  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  housekeeping.  All  he  can  afford  to 
run  in  debt  for  is  his  stock  in  trade,  tools,  ma- 
nure, seed,  and  animals.  These  pay  a  big  inter- 
est, while  millinery  and  furniture,  pianos  and 
bronze  clocks,  cost  considerable  to  keep  them 
agoing.  The  Europeans  of  whom  that  Western 
mau  speaks,  adopt  this  principle,  if  they  thrive. 
The  average  Irishman  or  German  comes  over 
here  with  very  little  money,  and  no  credit.  Al- 
most his  whole  capital  is  in  his  person.  He 
works  a  few  years,  and  saves  his  money.  When 
he  lias  a  few  hundred  dollars  ahead  he  buys  a 
few  acres  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  puts  up 
a  small,  plain  house,  marries  a  prudent  woman, 
and  goes  to  housekeeping.  She  does  not  in- 
dulge in  carpets,  or  pumpkin  seed  bonnets  and 
things  to  match,  but  she  works  as  steadily  as 
her  husband,  and  pays  her  way.  She  is  ready 
for  any  kind  of  woman's  work,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  use  the  hoe  and  spade  in  the  garden.  She 
almost  supports  the  family  herself,  with  her 
washing,  her  eggs  and  milk,  and  garden  truck, 
while  Patrick  saves  his  dollars  and  invests  in 
more  cows,  a  horse  and  cart,  and  more  land. 
In  a  few  years  he  is  done  with  working  other 
folks'  land,  and  hires  men  to  work  his  own. 
He  is  a  tidy  farmer,  his  house  and  barns  are  en- 
larged, his  stock  increased,  his  children  are  well 
educated  and  well  dressed,  and  they  smell  so 
strong  of  Plymouth  Rock  that  the  old  Hooker- 
town families  intermarry  with  them.  Now, 
what  is  there  in  an  average  Yankee  that  he 
should  not  pursue  the  same  course,  and  pay  for 
what  he  enjoys  in  his  home  before  he  comes 
into  possession?  If  be  can  have  a  carpet  with- 
out taking  another  man's  money  to  pay  for  it, 
let  him  have  it.  But  if  he  cannot  afford  it,  bare 
floors  will  not  hurt  honest  men's  feet.  Let  him 
keep  a  carriage  if  he  can  afford  it,  but  if  he  can- 
not, then  drive  the  box  wagon  to  mill  and  to 
meeting.  The  grist  and  the  sermon  will  digest 
just  as  well.  His  pride  may  suffer  a  little,  but 
his  credit  wont.  "  Pay  as  you  go  "  was  the  good 
old  maxim  of  our  fathers,  and  by  it  they  bought 
and  paid  for  their  homes.  It  would  be  better  if 
more  of  their  sons  and  daughters  walked  in  their 
footsteps.  No !  my  Ohio  friend,  there  is  no 
short,  easy  road  to  riches  for  common  folks. 
You  can't  do  any  better  than  to  work  right  on, 
and  wait  for  the  millinery  you  can't  pay  for  to- 
day. Yon  might  run  in  debt  for  pumpkin  seed 
it'  you  cannot  get  them  in  any  other  lviy.  But 
the  pumpkin  seed  bonnet  will  ruin  you  if  you 
agree  to  pay  for  it  to-morrow. 

Yours  to  command, 

Timotity  Bunker,  Esq., 
Hookertown,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  188S. 


Carting  Out  Manure  in  the  Fall. 

Our  springs  arc  often  so  wet  that  the  planting 
season  is  crowded  into  a  very  few  days,  and  it 
greatly  helps  the  hurried  labors  of  seed  sowing 
to  have  the  manure  upon  the  ground.  Some  of 
our  best  farmers  cart  out  the  most  of  their  sum- 
mer-made manure  in  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
and  if  the  heaps  are  properly  protected  the  value 
of  the  manure  will  be  increased.  The  advan- 
tage of  making  manure  under  cover  is  not  that 
it  is  kept  from  moisture,  but  that  the  degree  of 
moisture  can  be  regulated,  there  being  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  in  any  part  of  the  mass. 


The  compost  heap  needs  water  to  regulate  its 
fermentation.  If  it  can  be  so  constructed  that 
it  will  receive  just  water  enough,  and  so  that 
the  surface  will  not  dry,  nothing  will  be  lost. 
The  heaps  should  have  six  or  eight  cords  of 
manure  each,  should  be  made  four  or  five  feet 
high,  well  trodden  down,  with  sides  sloping  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  to  shed  a  part  of  the  rain, 
and  both  top  and  sides  should  be  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  surface  soil  or  muck.  The  fer- 
mentation will  go  on  through  the  winter,  and 
when  the  compost  is  forked  over  in  the'spring 
previous  to  spreading,  as  it  should  be,  it  will 
be  found  very  "short,"  and  better  than  if  it 
had  lain  in  the  open  yard  all  winter.  Most 
farmers  have  not  room  enough  in  their  cellars 
and  yards  to  store  all  the  manure  their  stock 
is  capable  of  making,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  clean  out  all  their  accumulations  in  autumn, 
as  well  as  spring,  and  furnish  a  new  supply 
of  muck,  loam,  or  straw,  for  the  winter.  A 
much  larger  quantity  of  manure  is  made  by  this 
course.  If  concentrated  manures  arc  used  in 
addition  to  those  made  upon  the  place,  they  may 
often  be  mixed  with  the  yard  manure  in  these 
compost  heaps  with  good  results.  The  danger 
of  burning  the  seed,  which  so  often  occurs  when 
these  artificial  manures  are  applied  in  the  hill 
in  the  undiluted  state,  would  be  avoided,  and 
if  the  combined  manure  be  used  for  spring 
grain  a  more  even  distribution  is  effected. 


In  a  Bog.— An  Agricultural  Problem. 

Our  friend,  Titus  Oaks,  Esq.,  of  Westchester 
County,  occasionally  comes  in  with  an  agri- 
cultural problem,  which  he  thinks  will  puzzle 
editors  and  others.  There  is  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  as  ho  half  exult ingly  asks  what  he'd 
better  do.     This  is  his  last  statement : 

"I  am  in  a  bog.  Will  yott  help  me  out? 
Eight  years  ago,  I  bought  a  piece  of  land,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  bog-swamp  of  about 
4  acres,  with  springy  land  around  it.  We  cut  a 
ditch  through  it,  14  feet  wide,  throwing  the 
muck  on  each  side ;  then  cut  ditches  four  feet 
wide  by  four  feet  deep,  at  right  angles,  once  in 
four  rods.  After  carting  off  the  muck,  the  bogs 
were  cut  off  with  sharp  spades.  We  carted  on 
common  earth,  and  a  little  stable  manure,  and 
sowed  with  Timothy,  clover,  and  red-top.  The 
first  year  after,  we  had  a  fair  crop  of  very  good 
hay.  The  next,  the  grass  was  extra  good,  the 
Timothy,  in  some  places,  being  5  feet  high.  I 
mowed  it  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  kept 
the  cattle  off  for  five  years ;  but  the  water 
grasses  gained  on  the  upland  grass,  starling 
sooner  in  the  spring  and  growing  later  in  the 
fall.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  mowed  it 
but  once  a  year,  and  have  turned  my  cows  in  to 
eat  the  after-growth.  Now  it  is  one-half  reeds 
and  rushes.  The  muck  was  from  3  to  G  feet 
deep;  it  has  settled  li  to  2  feet.  The  muck  is 
more  compact,  and  the  water  does  not  drain 
through,  as  at  first.  Tile-draining  does  well 
around  the  swamp,  in  the  gravelly  land,  but  not 
in   the  muck,  except  directly  over  the  drain." 

We  have  here'  a  soft,  pasty  peat,  which  is 
made  more  and  more  compact  the  more  water 
it  loses.  It  is  clear  no  half-way  treatment  will 
answer.  The  drains  were  deep;  the}-  are  now 
li  to  2  feet  shallower  than  at  first.  If,  by 
very  deep  plowing,  sand  or  upland  soil  could 
be  mingled  with  the  upper  foot  of  soil,  it  would 
not  cure  the  difficulty,  though  it  would  help 
matters.  If  new  drains,  4  feet  deep,  were  dug 
half  way  between  the  others,  the  relief  would 
only  be  very  local.     Paring  and  burning  the 
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surface  might  help  a  little,  but  not  much ; 
besides,  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  dressing 
of  common  earth,  which  might  interfere  with 
burning.  Subsoiling  would  help  a  little  also, 
but  the  trouble  is  deeper  seated  than  any  sub- 
soil plow  will  run.  If  tile-drains  will  not  work, 
we  would  advise  brush  drains,  of  no  less  depth 
than  the  main  drains  were  originally,  and  that 
the  old  drains  should  be  deepened;  then,  with 
more  earth  liberally  put  on,  deep  plowing  and 
subsoiling,  we  think  we  might  almost  warrant 
good  crops  of  corn  aiid  grass  for  five  years 
more.  Open  drains,  for  some  reason,  never  do 
so  effective  work  as  covered  ones — probably 
because  the  sides  dry  and  become  partly  im- 
pervious to  water.  It  would  be  better  to  lay 
tile-drains,  two  rods  apart,  (laying  the  tiles  on 
strips  of  board  would  secure  a  true  grade  and 
stability),  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be  looked  closely 
into  whether  it  would  not  pay  to  lay  a  tile- 
drain  all  around  the  swamp,  to  keep  the  water 
of  rains  and  springs  from  flowing  into  the  low 
ground.  By  all  means  stop  grazing,  for  the 
trampling  of  cattle  makes  the  soil  compact, 
and  is  one  source  of  the  increased  difficulty  of 
drainage  noticed  in  our  correspondent's  state- 
ment. We  have  never  had  to  deal  with  just 
such  a  piece  of  ground,  and  if  any  of  our  read- 
ers have,  their  experience  would  doubtless  be 
of  value  to  Squire  Oaks,  as  well  as  many 
other  readers   of   the   American    Agriculturist. 


Accurate  Knowledge  on  the  Farm. 

In  a  recent  talk  with  Squire  Oldschool,  be 
advocated  the  stacking  of  hay  and  the  winter 
feeding  of  cattle  at  the  stack-yard, — two  heresies 
that  we  have  always  opposed.  His  idea  was, 
that  it  saved  labor  in  storing  the  hay,  in  fodder- 
ing, and  in  spreading  the  manure.  Had  he 
ever  tried  any  experiments  to  ascertain  how 
much  the  hay  wasted  in  value  by  exposure  in 
the  stack,  how  much  more  it  took  to  support 
an  animal  unsheltered,  and  how  much  of  the 
manure  dropped  around  the  yard  was  wasted  ? 
He  confessed  his  ignorance  on  all  these  points, 
but  thought  his  animals  came  out  about  as  well 
in  the  spring  as  any  of  his  neighbors',  who  put 
everything  in  the  barn,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
he  saved  one-half  the  labor.  Now  these,  and  a 
great  many  other  disputed  points  in  husbandry 
can  be  definitely  settled  by  the  scales.  Weigh 
four  bullocks  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  feed 
them  at  the  stack  sixty  days,  weighing  the  hay 
they  consume  and  the  animals  at  the  close  of 
the  trial.  Put  four  others  in  a  good  barn,  well 
ventilated,  and  give  them  the  same  daily  allow- 
ance of  bay,  and  water  at  the  barn  temperature, 
and  weigh  them  at  the  close  of  the  same 
period.  The  amount  of  flesh  gained  in  the  two 
cases  would  be  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the 
respective  value  of  the  two  practices.  If  two 
pounds  of  bay  in  the  barn  made  as  much  flesh 
as  three  pounds  out  of  it,  the  advantage  of 
shelter  would  be  clearly  indicated.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  out-door  feeding  showed  the 
bet  tcr  results,  that  would  be  a  good  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  the  old,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
still  prevailing  practice.  Feed  equal  quantities 
of  stack  hay  and  barn-cured  bay  to  the  same 
animals,  for  the  same  periods,  and  ascertain  the 
flesh  made  in  the  two  cases,  and  you  will  have 
some  reliable  basis  for  an  opinion  of  the  respec- 
tive values  of  hay  cured  by  the  two  processes. 
The  manure  of  the  four  animals  fed  at  the  stack 
might  be  confined  to  a  half  acre,  and  that  made 
in  the  barn,  from  the  other  bullocks,  using  the 
same  amount  of  fodder,  might  be  spread  upon 


another  half  acre  of  land,  in  equally  good  con- 
dition. If  the  sheltered  manure  showed  crops 
twice  as  large,  we  should  gain  some  definite 
knowledge  of  the  waste  of  manures  at  the 
stack-yard.  These  experiments,  of  course,  in- 
volve some  painstaking  and  expense,  but,  if 
fairly  made,  they  would  determine  something, 
and  lead  to  better  husbandly.  They  would 
prove  a  much  better  investment  than  more 
land,  or  more  railroad  stock.  We  want  more 
accurate  knowledge,  ascertained  from  careful 
experiments.  This  kind  of  knowledge — the 
personal  experience  of  practical  men — we  arc 
most  anxious  to  secure  and  spread  before  our 
readers.  The  doctrine  is  certainly  true,  and  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again.  That 
which  convinces  our  substantial,  old-school 
farmers,  is  what  they  can  prove  for  themselves. 


Make  More  Butter. 

Butter  is  very  high,  and  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  an  article  in  such  general  use. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  doing  this.  We  can- 
not increase  the  number  of  cows  so  as  to  meet 
the  demand  this  fall  and  winter,  but  we  can  by 
liberal  feeding  enable  the  cows  that  we  have  to 
give  more  milk,  or  at  least  we  can  get  milk  con- 
taining from  one-third  to  one-half  more  butter. 
That  liberal  feeding  will  do  this  there  can  be  no 
question.  What  extra  food  to  give  depends  on 
circumstances.  The  quality  of  the  grass  at  this 
season  is  apt  to  deteriorate,  and  even  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  it,  a  little  richer  food  can  be 
given  to  the  cows  with  great  advantage.  When 
grass  is  short,  there  is  still  greater  necessity  for, 
and  advantage  in,  providing  extra  food.  In  many 
sections  there  is  much  corn  imperfectly  eared, 
and  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  disposing  of 
it  than  to  feed  it  out,  stalks  and  all,  to  milch 
cows.  This  will  save  busking.  If  well  cured 
and  put  in  small  stacks,  or  in  a  barn,  with  lay- 
ers of  straw  between  the  corn,  very  few  of  the 
soft  ears  will  mould.  A  liberal  supply  of  such 
fodder  will  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  until  Christ- 
mas, and  if  the  cows  are  provided  with  warm 
stables,  butter  may  be  made   nearly  all  winter. 

When  there  is  no  fodder  of  this  kind  on  the 
farm,  feed  ordinary  corn  stalks,  or  hay  and  straw, 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  some  kind  of  grain 
or  of  oil-cake.  Probably  corn  meal  is  the  cheap- 
est food  that  can  be  used,  and  so  far  as  the 
writer's  experience  extends,  he  has  never  found 
any  trouble  in  using  it.  Four  quarts  a  day  to 
each  cow  have  been  used  with  great  advantage, 
and  at  the  present  price  of  butter  such  feeding 
is  quite  profitable.  Some  dairymen  prefer  to 
feed  half  corn  meal  and  half  bran.  When  peas 
can  be  obtained  at  about  the  same  price  as  corn, 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  pea-meal 
is  perhaps  the  very  best  food  that  can  be  given 
to  a  cow.  If  wheat  bran  was  cheap,  say  but,  a 
little  higher  than  hay,  we  would  feed  that  also. 

But  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  say  which  is 
the  best  grain  to  feed  milch  cows,  as  to  urge 
farmers  to  feed  grain  of  some  kind.  It  does  not 
so  much  matter  what,— only  give  the  cows 
a  liberal  supply  of  food,  and  they  will  return  a 
liberal  supply  of  butter.  The  kind  of  grain  and 
the  way  of  feeding  is  left  to  the  judgment  and 
good  sense  of  the  readers.  When  it  is  con- 
venient it  is  better  to  "slop"  the  cows,  but  if 
not  convenient  the  fodder  may  be  chaffed  and 
moistened  with  water,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
meal  mixed  with  it,  care  being  taken  that  the 
mangers  arc  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  waste. 
With  a  good  supply  of  food,  regularity  in  feed- 
ing, comfortable  stables  cleaned  out  daily,  prop- 


er ventilation,  and  water  easily  accessible,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  doubling  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  butter  from  now  until  mid-winter  or  later. 


Wood  Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Thi3  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fertilizers 
within  reach  of  the  farmer.  The  unleached  ar- 
ticle has  the  more  potash,  but  the  leached  is 
thought  to  be  quite  as  valuable.  In  leaching 
they  shrink  a  good  deal,  and  lime  is  usually  ad- 
ded, which  increases  their  value.  They  are 
generally  sold,  too,  at  a  less  price.  Ashes  are 
well  suited  to  all  farm  crops,  and  are  very  bene- 
ficial in  the  fruit  yard  and  orchard.  Most  farm- 
ers still  sell  wood  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and 
rather  than  go  home  empty,  they  should  carry 
back  ashes  and  other  fertilizers,  to  replace  the 
potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  that  have 
been  carried  off  in  the  crops  and  animals  sold. 
Ashes  show  immediate  effects  from  their  appli- 
cation, and  'at  the  same  lime  last  long  in  the 
soil.  They  are  very  highly  appreciated  in  the 
onion  growing  districts,  but  may  be  applied  with 
equal  advantage  to  ordinary  farm  crops.  They 
should  be  kept  as  near  the  surface  as  possible, 
spread  and  harrowed  into  the  seed  bed,  or  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  growing  crops.  Make  a 
business  of  saving,  buying,  and  storing  ashes  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  the  next  season's  operations. 


A  Defect  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rotation. 

The  presence  of  daisies,  flea  bane,  and  other 
weeds  so  generally  visible  in  the  districts  where 
the  Pennsylvania  rotation  prevails,  leads  us  to 
doubt  its  perfection.  This  system  embraces, 
1st,  corn  upon  a  limed  sod  ;  2d,  oats  or  fallow; 
3d,  wheat  upon  well  manured  stubble  or  fallow; 
4th,  clover;  5th,  Timothy,  one  or  two  years. 
The  system  is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  one, 
anil  the  fact  that  it  is  so  generally  adopted,  and 
keeps  up  the  fertility  of  t lie  soil,  is  the  best  tes- 
timony we  could  have  to  its  utility.  But  the 
result  is  weeds,  very  largely  mixed  with  the 
clover  and  Timothy,  damaging  their  quality 
and  frequently  rendering  the  clover  and  hay 
seed  from  these  districts  a  very  bad  bargain  to 
the  purchaser,  at  any  price.  The  rotation,  it 
will  be  seen,  provides  for  but  one  hoed  crop, 
and  the  cultivation  of  this  is  almost  exclusively 
by  horse-power.  Frequently  the  rows  run  but 
one  way,  and  the  cultivator  fails  to  cover  or  de- 
stroy the  weeds  that  grow  between  the  corn. 
They  mature  their  seeds,  and  make  work  for 
future  years.  The  meadows  grow  increasingly 
foul,  and  the  nay  is  of  poorer  quality,  however 
abundant  it  may  be.  AVe  are  not  aware  that 
liming  has  anything  to  do  with  the  multiplying 
of  these  weeds,  except  as  it  increases  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil.  They  grow  abundantly  in  land 
that  has  never  been  limed.  It  is  impossible  to 
clean  the  meadowswith  a  single  cultivated  crop 
in  the  rotation,  even  with  the  most  careful  til- 
lage. It  wants  two  or  three  seasons  of  cultiva- 
tion under  hoed  crops,  and  this  may  be  had 
with  corn,  which  should  have  manure,  or  by 
improving  the  fallow,  which  sometimes  takes 
the  place  of  the  oat  crop  to  exterminate  the 
weeds.  The  latter  would  be  the  more  effectual. 
By  starting  early  in  the  season,  8  or  10  crops  of 
weeds  could  be  killed,  simply  by  harrowing  the 
land,  after  the  first  plowing,  before  it  would  be 
time  to  sow  wheat.  Then,  if  absolutely  clean 
clover  and  grass  seed  were  sown,  the  meadows 
would  present  a  much  more  inviting  appear- 
ance, and  the  big  barns  would  be  filled  with 
a  much  better  quality  of  hay,  and  more  of  it. 
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[COPYF.IQHT  SECURED.] 

PINNATED      GROUSE,     OR     PRAIRIE     CHICKENS. 


This  beautiful  game  bird,  now  very  rare  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  only  found  in 
New  England  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  some 
of  the  adjacent  islands,  was  once  doubtless 
abundant  over  all  the  northern  United  States. 
Even  now  it  is  more  common  upon  the  prairies 
of  the  Interior  and  Western  States,  than  even 
our  domestic  fowls.  Still  it  is  gradually  becom- 
iug  rare,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will,  like  the  wild  turkey,  be  found  only  in  se- 
cluded retreats.  This  bird  is  placed  by  natural- 
ists in  a  different  genus  from  the  Ruffed  Grouse, 
or  Partridge,  which  it  resembles  in  many  re- 
spects, aud  is  called  Oupidonia  cupido.  The  bird 
is  about  16'|2  inches  long,  and  the  plumage  is 
barred  with  whitish  brown  and  brownish  yel- 
low, in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  darker 
above  aud  of  an  ashen  color  beneath.  The  legs 
are  feathered,  or  rather  clothed  with  an  hair-like 
covering ;  aud  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  coveriug 


a  bare  spot,  is  a  tuft  of  slender  pointed  feathers. 
"When  the  cocks  strut,  as  they  do  in  the  pairing 
time,  like  a  turkey  gobbler,  these  tufts  are  ex- 
panded and  form  a  sort  of  half  ruffle,  aud  the 
bare  spots  of  the  neck  swell  out  with  wind  so 
that  in  some  cases  they  are  said  to  resemble 
oranges.  The  males  utter  a  peculiar  note,  called 
tooting,  which  may  be  heard  a  long  distance. 
Prairie  chickens  frequent  the  dry  prairie,  avoid- 
ing moisture  and  thick  woods.  They  breed  freely, 
bear  severe  winters  tolerably  well,  living  upon 
acorns,  berries,  buds,  and  grass  seed,  when  they 
cannot  get  grain.  During  the  cold  weather  they 
are  exceedingly  abundant,  even  in  our  most 
eastern  markets.  Their  flesh  is  brown,  more 
juicy  than  that  of  the  Partridge,  aud  very  well 
flavored,  and  will  be  more  and  more  esteemed. 
This  grouse  is  not  migratory,  except  as  it  wan- 
ders in  the  autumn  or  winter  iu  search  of 
food.    At  these  seasons  it  is  almost  invariably 


Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

found  in  companies  of  teu  to  twenty,  but  these 
separate  as  the  pairing  season  approaches. 
Young  birds  are  easily  domesticated,  at  least  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  tame,  if  partially  confined  ; 
but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  experiment 
of  their  thorough  domestication  being  carried 
out.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  might  be- 
come so  tame  as  to  lose  their  desire  to  stray,  and 
adapt  their  manners  to  man's  desires  and  neces- 
sities as  thoroughly  as  the  wild  turkey.  The 
female  lays  about  a  dozen  eggs,  sharply  ovoid 
in  shape,  and  of  a  dusky  drab  or  grayish  color, 
dotted  with  brown.  The  nests  are  well  con- 
cealed, and  more  frequently  found  by  the  ruin- 
ous tread  of  a  careless  foot  than  by  the  eye. 
Those  who  have  tamed  them,  report  that  they 
never  drink  as  other  birds  do,  but  take  the  drops 
of  rain  and  dew  aud  this  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  try  to  domesticate  them,  for 
they  doubtless  need  water  like  other  poultry. 
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of  the  South,  which  is  botanically  the  Vitis  nil- 
pina  of  Linnceus,  and  has  also  been  called  V. 
rolundifolia  by  later  authors.  The  bark  does 
not  separate  as  in  other  species ;  the  leaves  are 


The  Virgin's  Bower. 

After  the  leaves  have  fallen  there  will  often 
be  seen  in  thickets  and  among  the  bushes  along 
the    roadsides     large     tufts 
which  look  like  wool.  These, 
upon  examination,  will  be 
found    attached  to   a  vine, 
which  is  our  most  common 
species  of  Clematis,  (C.  Vir- 
giniana).    This  vine,  being  a 
native,  is  not  often  seen  in 
cultivation,  but  it  has  merits 
which  give  it  a  claim  to  a 
place   in   the   garden.     The 
leaves  are  three-parted,  and 
like  other   climbing  species 
of  Clematis,  twist  their  stalks 
around    other    objects    and 
thus  serve  as  tendrils  to  sup- 
port the  plant.     The  vine  is 
valuable  for  its  late  bloom- 
ing; the  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  July  and  August,  are 
white,  and  borne  in  clusters. 
The  plant  is  a  free  flowerer, 
but  some  specimens  are  more 
showy  than  others,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  sometimes  di- 
oecious,  and    the    pistillate 
flowers  make    less    display 
than  those  which  bear  sta- 
mens.    Not  only  is  the  plant 
pleasing  in  flower,  but  it  is 
quite  striking  in  fruit,  on  ac- 
count   ot    the  woolly  tufts 
before    spoken    of.      These 
tufts    are   made  up   of   the 
long,  hairy  tails  to  the  small, 
seed-like  fruits.  The  engrav- 
ing gives  a  small  tuft  of  this 
woolly  fruit,  and  at  one  side 
a  few  of  the  fruits  separate. 
The  leaf  and  flower  are  also 
shown.     Besides  the  fanciful  name  of  Virgin's 
Bower,  it  is  sometimes  called  Traveler's  Joy. 
It  is  readily  transplanted   from   its  native  lo- 
calities.    The  European  Sweet  Virgin'3 
Bower,  Clematis  Flamnmla,   has  much 
the  habit  of  our  species ;  the  foliage  is 
more  delicate,  and  the  flowers  delight- 
fully fragrant.     Three  other  native  spe- 
cies of  Clematis  are  found  southward 
and  westward,  having  larger   flowers, 
which  are  not  in  clusters,  but  solitary, 
and  one,  C.  Verticittaris  (formerly  Atra- 
gene),  is  one  of  the  rarer  plants  of  the 
northernmost  States.     None  of  these, 
however,  equal  in  beauty  the  elegant 
species  and  varieties  with  which  Japan 
and  China  have  enriched  our  collections. 
Some  of  these  have  flowers  six  inches 
across,   which   present   various  shades 
of  color  from  white  to  the  richest  purple. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  of 
late  by  crossing  and  hybridizing  the 
Clematis,  and  each  year  some  new  and 
attractive  varieties    are    brought  out. 


The  Scuppernong  Grape. 

Of  late,  almost  every  Southern  agri- 
cultural journal  has  strongly  advocated 
the  cultivation  of  the  Scuppernong 
grape,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  its  wine  is  to  become  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  in  those  States 
in  which  the  climate  admits  of  its  growth.  The  1  Prom  this  species  are  derived  the  Scuppernong, 
grape  is  a  variety  of  the  Bull,  or  Bullace,  grape  I  Thomas,  Flowers,  Mish,  and  other  varieties,  of 


virgin's  bower — (Clematis  Yirginiana.) 


round  heart-shaped,  coarsely-toothed,  both  sur- 
faces smooth,  with  the  lower  more  shining  than 
the  upper;     berries    few,  large,   and    purple. 


SCUPPEr.NON'O  GRAfE. 


which  the  first  named  is  the  best  known  and 
most  cultivated.    The  berries  of  the  Scupper- 
nong are  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  and  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  twenty.     The 
engraving  is  of  the  natural 
size,  taken  from  a  specimen 
sent  by  M.  T.  Garrett,  Hall- 
fax  Co.,  N.  C.      The   fruit 
drops  from  the  cluster  when 
ripe,   and    is    collected    by 
placing  sheets  on  the  ground, 
and  shaking  or  beating  the 
vines.     Though  what  is  call- 
ed a  white  grape,  it  is  of  a 
greenish  yellow  color,  mark- 
ed with   small   brown  dots. 
The   skin  is  very  thick  and 
leathery,      containing       an 
abundant,    rather    pleasant 
juice,  with  a  tough  pulp.     It 
has  been  described  as  hav- 
ing a  "  flue  muskj'  aroma," 
but  to  our  notion    it  is  a 
marked  foxiness,  a  little  less 
disagreeable  than  that  of  the 
Northern  Fox-grape.     The 
vine  is  trained  upon  horizon- 
tal arbors,  and  is  not  short- 
ened in  by  pruning,  but  al- 
lowed to  spread  over  a  large 
space.     The  fruit  is  said  to 
be  produced  on  spurs  two  or 
more  years  old,  and  not,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  varie- 
ties, upon  the  shoots  of  the 
curreut  season.     The  vines 
throw  out  numerous  aerial 
roots    a    foot  or    more    in 
length,  which,  though  often 
injured   by   winter,   are  re- 
newed again.     In  vineyards 
the  vines  are  planted  20  feet 
apart  each  way,  or  at  even 
greater  distances.    Vines  ten  years  old  are  said 
to  yield  thirty  bushels  of  fruit,  and  a  single 
vine  is  reported  as  having  produced  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  at  a  crop.     In 
the  earlier  accounts  of   Scuppernong 
wine,  sugar,  and  brandy,  or  whiskey, 
•were  considered   important  additions. 
Of  late,  it  is  claimed  that  a  good  wine 
can   be   made  by  the  use  of  one   and 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
gallon  of  juice,  and  probably  when  the 
matter   becomes  better   understood  a 
good  article  will  be  produced  from  the 

)  simple  juice.  The  vine  is  said  to  flourish 

v  from  the  Potomac  southward,  and  its 

cultivation  is  rapidly  extending.  We 
notice  in  the  Southern  papers  the 
publication  of  a  work  by  J.  Van  Buren, 
of  Ga.,  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture 
of  the  Scuppernong,  but  it  has  not  yet 
readied  us.  Not  having  seen  the  vine 
in  fruit,  we  have  condensed  the  above 
account,  in  part,  from  the  forthcoming 
Gardening  for  the  South,  to  which  Mr. 
Van  Buren  contributed  the  article  on 

grapes Since  the  foregoing  was  in 

type,  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at 
the  recent  grape  exhibition  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  the 
Scuppernong  must  stood  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  grape  tested.  If  this 
be  the  case,  this  variety  cannot  rank 
among  the  wine  grapes,  as  no  grape 
can  be  placed  in  this  class  with  a  must  so  weak 
as   to  make  the  addition  of  sugar  necessary. 
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Parasitic  Plants.— The  Dodders 

The  Dodders  are  so  striking  in  appearance 
that  they  naturally  attract  attention,  and  a  num- 


Fig.  1. — COMMON   DODDER. 

ber  of  specimens  have  been  sent  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  what  they  were.  Not  only  this, 
they  sometimes  injure  cultivated  plants;  one 
species  is  a  well-known  enemy  to  the  flax  grow- 
er, and  we  recently  had  an  instance  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  upon  nursery  stocks.  In 
France,  a  Dodder  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
growth  of  clover.  The  Dodders  are  all  true 
parasites,  deriving  their  sustenance  from  the 
plants  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  There 
are  some  sixty  species  enumerated  as  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  nine  arc 
found  in  the  Northern  United  States.  The 
characters  which  distinguish  our  species  are  for 
the  most  part  minute,  and  all  that  the  general 
reader  will  care  to  know  are  the  habits  common 
to  the  whole.  The  botanical  name  of  the  genus 
of  Dodder  is  Ouscuia,  which  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  Starting  from  the  seed,  we  have  a  mi- 
nute, thread-like  embryo,  which  germinates  in 
or  on  the  ground.  The  little  thread  uncoils, 
and  soon  attaches  itself  to  some  other  plant  by 
means  of  a  small  projection  from  its  surface. 
Through  this  projection, 
which  for  our  purpose  we 
may  call  a  sucker,  the  young 
Dodder  obtains  nutriment 
from  its  victim,  and  com- 
mences to  grow  and  twine 
around  the  stem  to  which  it 
is  fixed.  As  it  increases  in 
length,  more  suckers  are 
formed,  and  it  continues  to 
twine  and  branch  until  in 
some  species  we  have  a  large 
mass  of  tangled  yellow 
threads,  such  as  are  often 
seen  spreading  over  bushes, 
etc.,  in  low  places.  All  con- 
nection with  the  ground  is 
early  severed,  the  Dodder 
living  entirely  upon  what  it 
robs  from  its  unfortunate 
host.  Having  no  elabora- 
tion of  sap  to  effect,  as  they 
live  entirely  by  stealing,  the  Dodders  are  without 
leaves,  but  have  a  few  minute  scales  to  show 
where  they  might  be  ;  the  color  of  the  plants  is 
yellow  or  reddish.  In  figure  1,  a  small  portion 
of  our  commonest  species,  Cuscula  Giviwi'ii,  is 
shown  of  the  natural  size.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  late  summer  or  in  autumn,  are  minute, 
but  often  in  such  dense  clusters  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous in  the  mass.    A  single  magnified  flow- 


er is  seen  in  the  figure.  The  Dodders  are  placed 
in  the  Convolvulus  Family,  as  they  have  some 
points  in  common  with  the  Morning-Glory. 
The  little  pod  which  succeeds  the  flower  has 
four  small  seeds.  In  figure  2  we  have  another 
species,  Ouseuta  compacta,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  densely  clustered.  This  species  attacks 
the  Compass  plant  and  other  tall  Composite 
plants  of  the  West,  and  as  the  stems  soon 
die  away  and  leave  only  these  while  cords 
upon  the  plant,  it  is  still  more  puzzling  to 
those  unacquainted  with  it  than  the  others. 
While  some  Dodders  show  preference  for 
particular  plants,  others  seem  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nate in  their  attachments.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  of  our  native  species  will  become 
troublesome  to  cultivated  plants,  the  nursery 
case  above  referred  to  being  the  only  one  we 
recollect  to  have  seen :  but  should  the  native  or 
foreign  ones  make  an  invasion,  the  only  known 
remedy  is  to  pull  up  the  plants  to  which  they 
are  attached.  As  the  thread-like  stems  of  the 
Dodders  are  to  be  seen  long  before  they  flower, 
it  cannot  be  difficult  for  those  who  know  the 
character  of  the   plant  to  keep   it  in  check. 


The  Longworth  Grape  Prize. 


The  Agrhultnrht  has  at  various  times  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  one 
variety  of  fruit  of  any  kind,  which  would  suit 
the  whole  United  States.  The  Longworth  Wine 
House,  of  Cincinnati,  offered  magnificent  pre- 
miums for  wine  and  table  grapes,  to  be  awarded 
at  the  Autumn  Fair  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticul- 
tural Society.  That  any  award  could  be  made 
which  would  give  satisfaction  from  Maine  to 
California  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  had  our 
advice  been  asked,  we  should  have  counseled 
the  Longworth  Wine  House  not  to  make  any 
such  offer.  The  premiums  were  offered,  the 
terms  published,  and  the  beautiful  plate  which 
was  to  go  to  the  successful  competitors,  made. 
When  the  Committee  of  Award  met,  it  was 
found  that  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and 
Solon  Robinson,  who  were  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  East,  were  unable  to  attend,  and  the 
writer  was  named  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  ac- 
cepted the  office  in  full  view  of  the  dissatisfaction 
that  the  award,  however  it  might  go,  would 
bring,  and  took  it  in  part  for  his  friendly  regard 
for  Capt.  W.  P.  Anderson,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  horticulture  in  Cincinnati,  and  also 
from  a  desire  that  the  East  should  be  represented 
on  such  an  important  committee.  He  asks 
those  who  dissent  from  the  award,  to  read  its 
conditions.  The  Ives  was  judged  t<>  lie  the  best 
wine  grape.  We  know  that  there  arc  those 
who  will  oppose  this  verdict.  Our  answer  to 
these  is,  that  John  E.  Mottier,  known  as  the 
veteran  wine  maker  of  America,  and  as  a  man 
whose  judgment  in  such  matters  has  always  car- 
ried the  greatest  weight,  was  the  most  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  the  Ives.  Without  other  com- 
ment we  append  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
To  dipt.   W.  P.  Anderson,  Proprietor  of  Long- 

worth  U7/<"  Mouse,  Cincinnati,  0.  : 

Dear  Srn — The  Committee  appointed  to  de- 
cide upon  the  best  Wine  Grape  of  our  whole 
country,  the  best  Wine  Grape  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  the  best  Table  Grape  for  our  whole 
country,  and  to  distribute  your  very  munificent 
premiums  therefor,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
have  examined  all  the  samples  of  grapes  and 
wine  presented  to  them,  carefully  and  critically, 
and,  after  much  discussion  and  deliberation, 
have  made  the  following  decision   and  award: 

For  the  best  Wine  Grape  for  the  whole  coun- 


try— Ives  Seedling;  and  the  first  premium — 
silver-plate  of  the  value  of  $350 — awarded  to 
Lewis  Finch,  of  Plainville,  Ohio,  he  having  the 
best  display  of  that  variety  present. 

For  the  best  Wine  Grape  for  Ohio,  the  Con- 
cord was  agreed  upon,  and  the  second  premium 
— a  silver  goblet  of  the  value  of  $100 — awarded 
to  E.  A.  Thompson,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  best 
display  of  that  variety. 

For  the  best  Table  Grape  for  our  whole  coun- 
try, the  Concord  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  third 
premium — a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  $50 — 
awarded  to  Frank  Murphy,  of  Cedar  Avenue. 
Ohio,  for  the  second  best  display  of  that  variety. 
Your  Committee  would  also  make  honorable 
mention  of  A.  E.  Mottier,  and  others  also  com- 
peting for  these  premiums,  for  the  fine  display 
of  grapes  and  wine. 

Your  Committee,  aware  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  selecting  a  wine  or  table  grape  for  the  entire 
country,  embracing  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  with 
many  misgivings ;  they  were  also  restricted  by 
the  generous  donor  in  this,  "that  the   plants, 
when   generally  cultivated,  shall  be   perfectly 
healthy,  hardy,  and  productive  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,"  and  after  a  thorough  canvass  of 
all  the  varieties,  became  satisfied  that,  although 
there  are  better  varieties  of  table   grape,   yet 
they  are  sectional,  and  will  only  mature  their 
fruit  on  certain  soils  and  in  certain  locations, 
and  that  the  Ives  and   Concord  are  the    only 
known  varieties  that  fulfill  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  your  Committee. 
C.  W.  Spalding,  Missouri, 
George  Thurber,  New  York  City, 
John  E.  Mottier,  Pennsylvania, 
George  Graham,  Cincinnati, 
E.  A.  Tno.MPSON,  Cincinnati,  Chairman, 
Committee. 
The  premium  received  by  Mr.  Finch  was  a 
silver  pitcher,  two  goblets  and  a  waiter,  all  of 
them  richly  chased  and  of  elegant  and  appro- 
priate design.      The    goblet    awarded   to   Mr. 
Thompson  and  cup  received  by  Mr.   Murphy 
are  both  of  beautiful  proportions  and  tasteful 
finish,   and   bear   the    emblems   of    the    vine. 


Apples  for  the  Southern  States. 

Not  only  are  our  choice  Northern  varieties 
uusuited  to  the  Southern  States,  but  it  is  found 
that  even  in  the  West  and  Southwest  the  major- 
ity of  the  best  apples  are  of  Southern  origin. 


Fig.  1.—  JtrLTEN. 

We  give  here  a  select  list  of  varieties  suited  to 
the  Southern  States,  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren,  the 
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pomologist  who  has   clone   so   much   to   make 
known  new  seedlings  of  Southern  origin,  and 


Fig.  3. — AROMATIC  CAROLINA. 

who  prepared  the  article  on  apples   for  "White's 
Gardening  for  the  South,  now  just  published. 
Summer  Varieties.      Autumn  Varieties. 
Early  Harvest.  Buckingham. 

Red  June.  Disharoon. 

Julien.  Myer's  Nonpareil. 

Aromatic  Carolina.  Autumn  Wine. 

Sweet  Bough.  Rome  Beauty. 

Red  Astrachan.  Meigs. 

Toccoa.  Chestatee. 

Winter  Varieties. 
Summeroiir.  Camak's  Sweet. 

Van  Buren.  Great  Unknown. 

Mangum.  Webb's  Winter. 

Cedar  Falls.  Mountain  Belle. 

Elarkee.  Gladney's  Red. 

Figures  and  descriptions  of  some  of  (lie 
varieties    above    enumerated    are     appended. 

Julien. — Fruit,  medium  size,  roundish,  taper- 
ing somewhat  to  the  eye ;  calyx,  small,  in  a  nar- 
row basin;  stem,  short,  in  a  moderate  cavity; 
skin,  thin,  yellowish  while,  beautifully  striped 
and  marbled  with  carmine;  the  fruit  is  of  a  del- 
icate, waxen  appearance;  flesh,  white,  tender, 
juicy,  and  fine  flavored.  The  best  summer  ap- 
ple known  ;  tree,  a  line  grower  and  very  pro- 
ductive. The  fruit,  which  ripens  the  middle 
of  July,   is    very  rarely   affected    by  worms. 

Aromatic  Carolina. — Fruit,  large  size;  ob- 
late in  form,  tapering  to  the  eye ;   stalk,  short 


juicy,  and  of  a  fine  aromatic  flavor.  Tree,  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  very  productive.  Ripens 
from  the  15th  July  to  the  1st  August. 
Elarkee.— Size  medium;  form  con- 
ical ;  color  dark  red  on  a  yellow 
ground  ;  flesh  yellowish,  hard,  and 
with  sufficient  juice  ;  acid  when  first 
gathered,  hut  becomes  of  pleasant 
flavor  in  March  and  April.  Tree 
thrifty  and  very  hardy.  Originated 
in  Macon  County,  North  Carolina. 
Chestatee.  —  Medium  to  large; 
slightly  conical ;  calyx  in  a  hollow 
basin  ;  stem  short  and  slender,  in  a 
deep  cavity,  with  spots  and  small 
specks  of  black;  flesh  white  and  juicy, 
rather  too  acid  for  a  dessert  fruit,  but 
good  for  cooking.  Ripens  in  Sep- 
tember, and  keeps  until  December. 
Camak's  Sweet. — Fruit  medium 
to  large  ;  nearly  round  ;  dull  whitish 
green,  mottled  with  green  russet,  the 
patches  of  which  are  made  up  with  small  dots, 
with  a  dull  blush  cheek  upon  the  side  toward 
the  sun;  stem  short  and  slender;  cavity 
and  basin  broad  ;  calyx  closed;  flesh  firm  and 
tender,  scarcely  sweet;  juicy  and  fine  flavor- 
ed ;     best.       Keeps     sound     until     February. 


Fig.  .".. — ELABKBB, 

and  flesh)',  in  a  deep,  wide  cavity;  calyx,  in  a 
wide,  shallow  basin ;  color,  green,  sniped  with 
dull  crimson,  and  covered  with  a  white  bloom; 


Fig.  4. — chestatee. 

Mountain  Belle. — Size  medium  to  large  ; 
oblate  and  conical;  color,  an  orange  ground, 
shaded  and  striped  with  red;  stem  short,  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity ;  calyx  in  a  moderate 
sized,  smooth  basin  ;  flesh  white,  hard, 
and  juicy,  a  little  tough  in  texture, 
and  of  a  fair  sub-acid  flavor.  Ripens 
November  to  May.  Fruit  of  second 
quality,  but  a  famous  keeper.  A  native 
of  Habersham  County,  Georgia,  found  in 
an  old  Indian  field  by  J.  Van  Buren. 
Early  May.— Fruit,  small,  round ; 
skin,  thin,  yellowish  green,  when  ripe, 
with  sometimes  a  brownish  red  cheek ; 
stem,  short,  in  a  shallow  cavity;  calyx, 
small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin  ;  flesh, 
yellowish  white;  flavor,  mild  acid, 
but  rather  astringent;  begins  to  ripen 
from  the  10th  to  the  20lh  of  May. 
Van  Buren. — Size  medium  to  large ; 
globular,  and  a  little  conical  in  form  ; 
color,  yellow  ground,  shaded  with  dark 
red,  with  specks  and  patches  of  russet; 
stem  short  and  fleshy,  in  a  narrow,  me- 
dium sized  cavity ;  calyx  small,  and 
closed  in  a  shallow  basin;  flesh  yellow,  juicy, 
and  quite  tender  for  a  good  keeper.  Ripens  in 
October,  and  keeps  until  April.     A  new  and 


first  rale   winter   apple,  found    and    named    by 
Elijah   Sutton,  Esq.,  Habersham   County,   Ga. 


Notes  on  Grapes  and  Grape  Culture. 

Some  remarks  about  pruning  intended  for 
this  place  must  go  in  a  condensed  form  in  our 
customary  notes  about  work.  So,  also,  such 
notes  as  we  have  made  on  the  conduct  of  the 
older  varieties  this  season  must  he  postponed 
in  favor  of  those  upon  the  newer  or  less  known 
candidates  for  public  favor.  Grape-growers 
generally  will  be  interested  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  awarding  the  Longworth  Prize, 
given  in  another  column.  An  engraving  and 
description  of  the  Ives  grape  will  be  found  in 
the  American  Horticultural  Annual  for  18G7. 
Mottled. — This  is  a  seedling  about  which 
less  has  been  said  than  its  merits  seem  to  war- 
rant. We  hear  good  accounts  of  it  wherever  it 
has  been  fruited,  and  have  this  year  seen  bunch- 
es which  for  perfection  of  form  and  excellence  of 
fruit,  entitle  it  to  a  higher  rank  than  it  heretofore 
held.  It  is  "mottled"  only  when  partly  ripe. 
Mount  Hope  Seedlings. — Messrs.  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  some  years  ago,  raised  a  large  number 
of  seedlings,  only  one  of  which,  we  think,  has 
thus  far  been  considered  worthy  of  exhibition. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  biped  robbers,  with 
or  without  feathers,  took  almost  the  whole 
crop  of  their  favorite  seedling,  just  before 
the  exhibitions.  While  they  have  some 
twenty  or  more  seedlings,  which  in  other 
hands  might  be  considered  worth  propa- 
gation, they,  with  a  careful  discrimination, 
reject  almost  the  whole,  if  not  all  but  one. 
Underbill's  Seedlings. — Mr.  Stephen 
Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
engaged  in  hybridizing  our  native  grapes 
with  foreign  pollen.  From  a  hasty  review  of 
those  that  were  exhibited  at  Whitlock's 
Grape  Show,  we  should  say  that  there  were 
too  many  of  a  similar  character.  Nowa- 
days, a  new  grape  must  have  some  posi- 
tive quality,  to  distinguish  it,  and  while 
we  think  Mr.  U.  has  reason  to  feel  en- 
couraged by  his  experiments  we  hope  he 
will  not  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  put  out  a  series  of  grapes  that  are 
mainly  to  be  distinguished  by  their  labels. 
Eumelan.— It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Dr. 
Grant  should  have  exhibited  the  Eumelan  this 
season,  as  the  fruit  from  old  vines  recently 
transplanted  do  not  fairly  represent,  the  grape. 
We  saw  the  fruit  before  the  stock  of  vines  was 
purchased  by  Dr.  G.,  and  regard  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent and  very  early  sort,  with  more  character 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  early  grapes. 
Walter. — This  grape  has  been  sparingly 
exhibited,  but  no  general  estimate  can  be  made 
of  its  value  until  it  comes  into  general  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  a  small  bunch,  with  a  very  sweet 
berry,  of  medium  size,  and  a  firm,  tough  skin. 
Wyoming  Red.— Exhibited  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Par- 
ker, of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  we  believe  a  seedling 
of  his.  We  have  not  seen  it,  but  it  is  reported  as 
bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Walter 
as  to  be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  that  variety. 
Diana  IIambutcgii  was  on  the  tables  on  the 
first  day  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  but  was  for 
some  reason  removed,  and  we  were  unable  to 
inspect  it.  The  vine,  though  strongly  foreign 
in  character,  has  for  two  years  done  well  in  N. 
Y.  City,  and  promises  to  retain  a  place  on  the 
amateur  list,  at  least.  A  large,  handsome  bunch. 
Salem. — This  we  have  only  seen  grown  in  a 
cold  house,  where  it  proved  a  good  bearer,  with 
a  decided  foreign    and  very    pleasant  flavor. 
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A     Neglected   Ornamental    Tree.  —  The 
Kcelreuteria. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  old  aud  really  meri- 
torious plants  become  crowded  out  by  newer 
introductions,   and   are  quite  lost  sight 
of.    Amongst  ornamental  trees  the  Kcel- 
reuteria affords  an  instance  of  this  neglect. 
The  tree  was  introduced  into  Englaud 
from  China,  over  a  century  ago,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  this  country,  yet  it 
is  only  rarely  that  we  meet  with  a  sped-  \- 
men.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Win.  L.  Orange,  i 
of  Edwards  Co.,  111.,  sent  ns  a  specimen 
for  a  name,  and  in  his   accompanying  ' 
letter  of  July  6th   describes   it  so  well 
that  we  quote  his  account  of  the  tree. 

"  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
trees  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  largest 
one  that  I  have  is  about  35  ft.  high,  and 
has  been  covered  with  bloom  like  a  yel- 
low cloud  for  the  last  three  weeks.  The 
tree  makes  its  growth  by  the  first  of 
June,  and  from  the  end  of  the  new  wood 
sends  out  the  flower  cluster,  which  is 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  which 
branches  until  each  head  is  from  1  to  2 
feet  across.  The  seed  pods  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  grain  of  buckwheat,  and 
grow  about  2  inches  long,  and  become 
so  thick  that  the  stem  cannot  be  seen. 
The  pod  is  first  red,  then  yellow,  and  then 
brown.  The  trees  are  very  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  bloom  when  3  or  4  years 
old;  they  are  among  the  first  to  put  out 
in  the  spring,  are  very  hardy,  and  I  never 
knew  anything  to  eat  the  leaves.  I  regard 
it  as  the  best  shade  tree  that  I  know  of." 

The  engraving  shows  the  leaf,  flower, 
and  fruit,  all  very  much  reduced  in  size. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  brilliant  green, 
which  in  autumn  turns  to  a  fine  yellow. 
The  trees  are  priced  in  the  nursery  catalogues  at 
50  cents  each.  Seeds  ripen  abundantly,  but  we 
do  not  find  them  in  the  catalogues  of  dealers. 


ed,  as  seen  in  the  figures.  The  movements  of 
the  insect  are  curious  to  watch ;  it  moves  its 
long  legs  and  feelers  with  the  greatest  caution 
in  approaching  its  prey,  which  it  despatches 
with   a  thrust  of  its  formidable  weapon.     It 


A  Useful  Insect— The  Wheel-Bug. 

Some  knowledge  of  insects  is  desirable  for 
the  farmer  and  gardener,  if  it  be  only  to  enable 
him  to  distinguish  his  friends  from  his  enemies. 
There  are  many  insects  which  are  beneficial  be- 
sides those  yielding  honey  aud  silk,  and  they 
are  useful  from  the  fact  that  they  are  carnivo- 
rous. During  a  recent  visit  to  a  pomologist  in 
Delaware,  we  saw  numbers  of  the  Wheel-bugs, 


Fig.  1. — WHEEL-BUG — MALE. 

Redavius  noeenarius,  which  are  so  useful  in  de- 
stroying caterpillars,  that  our  friend  protects 
them  with  great  care.  The  insect  is  striking  in 
appearance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engravings, 
of  whicli  figure  1  is  the  male,  aud  fig.  2  is  the 
female.  The  singular  form  of  the  insect,  togeth- 
er with  the  curious  semicircular  ridge  upon  its 
back,  will  enable  any  one  to  recognize  it.  This 
ridge  is  marked  with  protuberances,  and  gives 
to  the  insect  the  common  name  of  Wheel-bug. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
fences,  etc.,  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  hexagon- 
al cluster,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  The  proboscis 
is  long  aud  sharp,  and  when  not  in  use,  is  fold- 


KCELREUTEIUA. 

should  be  handled  with  caution,  as  upon  provo- 
cation it  will  sting  and  produce  more  pain  than 
a  bee.  Prof.  Glover,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, says  :  "  It  is  constantly  employed  from 
the  moment  it  hatches  from  the  egg  in  destroy- 
ing caterpillars  and  other  insects, 
by  first  piercing  them  and  then 
sucking  out  the  juices.  *  *  The 
young  ones  when  first  hatched  are 
of  a  red  color,  and  while  they  are 
young  their  food  is  plant-lice  aud  °'  ' 
other  small  insects,  and  when  they  can  find 
nothing  else  they  destroy  each  other.  As  they 
grow  larger,  they  shed  their  skin,  and  their  food 
is  then  large  caterpillars.or  indeed  any  insect  that 
they  can  overpower.  A  dozen  of  these  insects, 
if  placed  near  one  of  the  web  nests  of  the  cater- 
pillar, so  destructive  to  fruit  aud  shade  trees, 
will  destroy  almost  every  caterpillar  in  it,  as 
each  one  is  able  to  kill  aud  devour  several  daily." 
Having  given  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  Wheel- 
bug,  we  must  mention  one  very  disagreeable 
one.  When  disturbed  it  gives  off  a  most  repul- 
sive odor,  similar  to,  and  quite  as  potent,  as  that 
of  the  common  squash-bug  (Ooreus  tristis).  For 
this,  however,  it  may  be  excused,  for  though 
scientifically  related  to  that  disgusting  insect,  it  is 
a  vastly  more  useful  one  iu  orchards  and  gardens. 

-• <H     —m- 

Make  Poudrette  for  the  Garden. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  family  to  supply 
its  kitchen  garden  with  a  great  abundauce  of 
manure,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  attention  and 
very  little  labor.  The  fact  that  dry  earth  is  a 
complete  deodorizer  of  the  most  offensive  sub- 


stances has  been  known  and  employed  practi- 
cally for  hundreds  of  years.  Of  late  great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  dry  earth 
closets  in  Englaud,  and  to  this  allusion  has  been 
repeatedly  made  in  these  pages.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  application  of  the  disinfecting 
and  absorbent  qualities  of  well-dried 
•  earth,  and  is  in  this  wise :  Common  soil 
is  raked  over,  to  pulverize  it,  run  through 
a  screen,  to  free  it  from  stones,  sticks,  etc., 
then  spread  in  the  sun  or  under  cover  on 
boards  to  dry.  In  dry  weather  it  is  bar- 
relled or  placed  in  bins,  and  stored  for 
use.  It  is  used  thus :  The  privies  or 
earth-closets  are  arranged  in  various 
ways,  but  all  so  as  to  admit  of  half  a 
^m^  P0Un(J  or  more  of  the  dry  earth  being 
'iji/  thrown  into  them  whenever  used,  and  of 
IK*  all  the  contents  being  occasionally  thor- 
p-^  oughly  commingled.  It  requires  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  earth  per  day  for 
each  individual  who  uses  the  closet,  to 
■"Jr  f  cause  complete  disinfection  and  deodori- 
Wp  zation.  The  contents  become  slightly 
moist,  and  when  the  box,  drawer,  or  other 
receptacle,  becomes  full,  they  are  remov- 
ed, aud  exposed  to  the  sun  or  dry  air 
for  desiccation.  When  dry  the  earth  is 
again  made  use  of,  and  so  employed  four 
or  five  times,  or  perhaps  more,  before  it 
loses  perceptibly  its  purifying  qualities. 
We  shall  undoubtedly  have,  before  long, 
any  number  of  patented  contrivances  for 
earth-closets  to  be  used  in  dwellings,  in 
sick  chambers,  and  similar  places.  There 
is,  however,  no  occasion  for  our  readers 
to  wait  for  these  patented  articles  to  be 
put  upon  the  market  before  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  properties  of  dry  earth. 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  arrange  a 
privy  with  a  good-sized  drawer,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  deep,  aud  to  procure  a 
supply  of  earth  to  last  during  the  cold  weather. 
Of  course  the  earth  need  not  be  used  twice  if 
it  is  more  convenient  to  provide  a  constantly 
fresh  supply  than  to  re-dry  that  once  employed. 
If  the  contents  be  mingled  by  a  hoe  or  shovel 
once  a  week  or  oftener,  if  the  family  be  large, 
it  will  be  all-sufficient ;  the  poudrette  will  be 
made,  aud  all  offensiveness  prevented,  summer 
or  winter.  If  the  location  be  such  that  the  con- 
tents of   the  drawer  freeze  solid  in  extreme 


Fig.  2.—  WHEEL-BUG — FEMALE. 


weather,  no  harm  will  occur,  though  the  com- 
mingling of  the  ingredients  will  be  prevented. 
A  great  man}'  village  gardens  languish  from 
the  lack  of  manure.  Really  good,  well-rotted 
manure  is  hard  to  get,  and  it  is  often  costly ;  so 
guano,  superphosphate,  and  other  commercial 
fertilizers  are  employed.  At  first  they  do  well, 
but  after  a  while  things  do  not  flourish  as  if  they 
had  good  liberal  dressings  of  barn-yard  manure. 
Poudrette,  saved  in  the  way  proposed,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  best  stable  or  yard  manure. 
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raiE  nnoDiLrsiEiHioiLiD). 

(t&~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket  "  pages.) 

Sea-side  Fare.— Scallops. 

Scallop  shells  arc  the  sea  shells  that  are  best  known 
to  those  who  live  far  inland,  as  their  beauty  of  form 


Fig.  1.— SCALLOP  SHELL. 

brings  them  in  use  for  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
work.  The  appearance  of  the  shell  is  shown  in 
figure  1,  which  represents  one  of  medium  size. 
For  most  ornamental  purposes  much  smaller  ones 
are  used,  while  those  sent  to  market  are  usually 
much  larger.  To  sec  the  animal  iu  its  greatest 
beauty  it  should  be  in  an  aquarium  or  other  vessel 
of  sea-water.  When  all  is  quiet  it  will  open  its 
shells  as  tar  as  the  connecting  "mantle"  will 
allow,  and  this  will  be  seen  to  be  studded  with  bril- 
liant spots  which  glow  like  purple  jewels.  The 
scallops  inhabit  deep  water,  and  during  6evere 
storms  are  thrown  upon  the  beach  iu  large  num- 
bers, where  they  may  be  picked  up ;  but  they  are 
mostly  taken  by  dredging  in  deep  water.  In  the 
New  York  market  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  shells,  but  iu  other  sea-board  cities  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  them  so.  The  scallop,  as  seen  out  of 
the  shell,  is  a  short,  white  cylinder,  and  it  puzzles 
many  to  see  how  this  can  be  a  "shell-fish."  The 
only  eatable  portion  is  the  large  and  strong  muscle 
that  holds  the  shell  together.  This  is  shown  in 
figure  2,  in  place,  one  of  the  shells  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  animal  being  removed.  This  muscle  cor- 
responds to  the  one  called  the  "eye,"  in  the  oys- 
ter, but  it  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  animal,  and  it  has  a  sirnilarfibrous  structure. 
It  has  a  remarkably  sweet  taste,  much  like  that  of 
the  flesh  of  crabs,  and  is  highly  relished  by  many, 
though   not  considered  as  particularly  digestible. 


Scallops  may  be  opened  by  placing  them  in  a  pot 
over  a  fire,  and  boiliug  them  as  directed  for  clams. 
When  the  shells  open,  the  eatable  portion  is  readily 
picked  out,  or  they  may  be  opened  with  a  knife, 
and  all  but  the  part  described  rejected.  Having 
shown  which  the  eatable  portion  is,  in  speaking  of 
the  methods  of  cooking  that  part  aloue  is  referred 


to.  Scallops  are  6tewed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
oysters,  but  as  they  have  no  liquor  of  their  own, 
milk,  or  milk  and  water  is  added.  They  require  to 
be  cooked  slowly  for  about  10  minutes,  or  until 
opaque  white  to  the  center.  Season  with  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt.  They  need  much  more  salt  than 
oysters.  To  fry,  cover  the  scallops  with  Indian 
meal,  or  finely  powdered  cracker,  as  for  oysters, 

/then  cook  in  plenty  of  fat, 
to  a  rich    brown.      While 
they  must  be  cooked  quite 
;- -■-   through,  they  should  not  be 
,  shrunken.     Baked  scallops 

:  arc  done  in  a  dish  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  first  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  layer  of  fine 
bread  crumbs,  then  a  layer 
of  scallops,  another  of 
crumbs,  and  so  on  ;  when 
the  dish  is  filled,  cover  with 
thin  slices  of  bread,  well 
buttered  ;  use  salt  aud  pep- 
per as  the  materials  are 
put  in.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  20  to  30  minutes. 
Large  scallop  6hells  are 
sometimes  used  as  dishes 
iu  which  to  cook  oysters 
and  other  things  in  a  fancy 
way;  hence  we  have  "scalloped"  oysters,  chicken, 
etc.  Iu  England  they  have  scalloped  scallops. 
The  scallops  are  first  stewed,  then  chopped,  mixed 
with  breadcrumbs,  seasoned  and  buttered,  put  into 
the  shells,  aud  placed  in  an  oven  until  browned. 


About  Pickles. 


Although  "  Aunt  Hattie  "  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  pickles  last  month,  it  seems  from  the  in- 
quiries we  have  had  that  she  did  not  touch  all  the 
points,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  a  number 
of  correspondents  in  a  sort  of  mixed  pickle  article, 
in  which  each  must  pick  out  his  or  her  own  answer. 

Almost  any  vegetable  used  as  food  will  make 
pickles ;  if  it  has  no  character  itself,  one  cau  be 
imparted  by  the  use  of  spices.  Iu  pickling  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  that  the  vegetable  should,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  first  be  placed  in  salt  and  water.  Most 
things  put  directly  into  vinegar  do  not  make  good 
pickles.  A  pound  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  water  is 
the  average  strength,  and  iu  this  the  article  to  be 
pickled  may  remain  a  few  hours,  or  over  uight ; 
then  drain  and  add  hot  or  cold  vinegar,  plain  or 
spiced,  as  may  be.  Articles  for  pickles  that  have 
been  put  down  in  salt  for  keeping  need  a  great 
deal  of  soaking,  in  order  to  freshen  and  plump 
them.  The  water  should  be  repeatedly  changed, 
until  the  pickles  are  fresh  enough,  and  the  process 
is  hastened  if  warm  water  be  used.  Complaint  is 
made  that  stores  will  not  buy  "home  made" 
pickles,  but  send  a  long  distance  for  those  put  up 
in  factories.  Store-keepers  buy  what  will  sell. 
Most  people  purchase  an  article  that  is  attractive  in 
appearance  in  preference  to  one  that  is  not  so. 
Pickles  put  up  in  whiskey  vinegar  look  better 
than  those  in  cider  vinegar,  and  consequently 
sell  more  readily.  Good  cider  vinegar  gives  the 
best  flavor.  Many  ask  us  about  the  clear  vinegar 
with  which  the  bottled  pickles  are  prepared.  This 
is  whiskey  vinegar;  when  good,  it  is  perfectly 
wholesome,  and  being  colorless,  pickles  made  with 
it  look  well,  but  they  lack  the  aroma  of  those  made 
with  cider  vinegar.  This  whiskey  vinegar  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  white-wine  vinegar.  Pickles 
are  always  best  kept  in  glass  jars  or  in  wooden  ves- 
sels. In  boiling  the  vinegar,  use  a  glazed  kettle  or 
a  tin  one  ;  in  the  latter  case,  let  it  remain  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  If  the  pickles  arc  green,  all 
right,  but  do  not  trouble  about  the  color,  if  they 
only  taste  well.  They  can  be  made  green  by  the  use 
of  copper  vessels — but  don't  doit.  A  kind  of  pickle 
is  imported  under  the  name  of  Picalilly,  Chow- 
chow,  etc.,  which  consists  of  cucumbers,  cauliflow- 
ers, onions,  beans,  etc.,  in  a  thick,  rich,  yellow 
pickle.  One  English  concern  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  this,  and  we  have  had  several  in- 


quiries  for  directions  to  prepare  it.  We  have  tried 
several  recipes  without  producing  an  article  equal 
to  the  imported.  We  give  the  last  recipe  we  have 
received  for  Picalilly  from  an  English  source. 
"  Take  a  pound  each  of  ginger  root,  garlic,  black 
pepper,  and  mustard  seed,  %  oz.  Tumeric  root, 
some  cayenne  pepper,  and  one  quart  of  vinegar. 
Soak  the  ginger  in  salt  aud  water  one  night,  and 
slice  it ;  peel  the  garlic,  slice  it,  salt  for  three  days, 
and  drain  it  dry  ;  bruise  the  Tumeric,  black  pep- 
per, and  mustard,  put  all  together  into  a  jar,  and 
pour  the  boiling  vinegar  over  them.  Keep  the 
pickle  for  a  month,  and  then  put  into  it  cucumbers, 
cauliflowers,  or  any  other  vegetable  that  has  been 
previously   salted."     We    have   not    tried   this. 


Toast.— How  to  Make  it. 


Did  the  reader  ever  ask  for  toast  at  a  hotel  ?  If 
so,  he  probably  was  served  with  a  piece  of  fresh 
bread,  burned  before  the  fire,  the  charcoal  mostly 
scraped  off,  and  served  under  the  name  of  toast. 
Now  there  is  a  little  science  involved  in  making 
toast.  It  should  always  be  made  of  stale  bread ; 
the  heat  drives  off  whatever  acids  may  have  formed 
in  the  loaf,  but  more  than  that,  the  starch  of  the 
flour  is  more  or  less  converted  by  the  heat  into  a 
more  digestible  substance,  dextrine.  By  nicely 
toasting  a  slice  of  bread  we  save  the  digestive  or- 
gans a  certain  amount  of  labor ;  hence  toast  is 
usually  acceptable  to  invalids  and  those  of  impaired 
digestion.  So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  tho 
thing;  now  for  the  practice.  Make  the  toast  from 
a  stale  home-made  loaf.  Bakers'  bread  will  make 
an  imitation  of  toast,  but  not  the  thing  itself. 
Slice  moderately  thin,  and  place  on  the  toasting 
fork,  or  iu  some  of  the  wire  toasters,  and  hold  it 
near  the  fire  until  it  is  well  warmed  through. 
Then — here  comes  the  rub — bring  it  near  the  fire 
where  it  will  quickly  become  of  a  light  brown,  or 
rather  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  turn  and  treat  the 
other  side  the  same,  aud  serve.  If  buttered  toast 
is  desired,  apply  butter  in  moderate  quantity  while 
hot.  Toast  should  not  be  piled  upon  a  plate,  as  in 
that  case  the  erispness  is  lost.  If  there  is  no  toast- 
rack,  lay  the  slices  lapping  over  one  another,  shin- 
gle fashion,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  lower  slices 
may  escape,  and  not   he  absorbed  by  the  others. 


A  Foot  Rest. 

In  the  "sauctum"  of  a  friend  we  saw  an  odd 
looking  piece  of  furniture,  the  use  of  which  was 
not  easy  to  conjecture.  It  consisted  of  two  hard- 
wood boards,  each  16  inches  long  and  12  inches 
wide,  put  together  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  the 
horizontal  piece  beiug  fastened  3  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  upright  one,  and  braced  by  semicircular 
pieces  let  in  at  the  edges.     It  is  not  an  easy  matter 


FOOT  REST. 

to  warm  or  dry  the  feet  by  a  stove,  where  the  fire  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  floor,  and  the  ordinary  way 
is  to  rest  tliem  upon  a  chair.  Our  friend  finds  this 
rest  to  be  much  more  comfortable  and  convenient, 
as  it  accommodates  itself  readily  to  any  slight 
movement  or  change  of  the  position  of  the  body. 
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Mending  a  Bag  Carpet. 

Mrs,  H.  M.  K.,  of  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  a 
number  of  suggestions  in  matters  relating  to  econ- 
omy iu  the  household,  of  which  we  at  present  give 
the  following:  "One  morning  last  winter  as 
Henry  took  some  hot  coals  out  of  the  sitting-room 
stove  to  start  a  tire  in  the  kitchen,  he  dropped  near- 
ly half  of  them  on  my  new  rag  carpet,  and  burned 
seven  or  eight  holes  from  one  to  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter. At  first  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
soon  made  up  my  mind  to  try  to  mend  them,  and  I 
think  I  succeeded  admirably,  for  when  they  were 
done  they  could  not  be  seen  half  way  across  the 
room,  aud  they  would  never  be  noticed  by  anyone 
unless  his  attention  was  called  to  it.  I  first  cut 
both  rags  and  warp  out  as  far  as  they  were  the  least 
bit  tender  with  the  heat,  then  went  to  the  rag 
drawer  and  selected  rags  as  near  the  color  of  those 
burned  as  possible,  and  carefully  joined  every  lag 
burned  with  one  of  its  own  size  and  color.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  have  yarn  like  the  warp,  for  I 
made  the  carpet  myself.  Then  I  served  the  warp 
the  suue  way,  weaving  it  iu  the  lags  with  a  darn- 
ing needle.  It  h  rather  difficult  getting  the  warp 
just  right,  unless  you  know  how.  Begin  by  putting 
in  every  alternate  thread;  this  brings  tie  in  all  over 
aud  under  the  same  rag-,  the  first  going  over. 
Then  commence  and  put  iu  those  skipped,  taking 
every  other  one  left  the  first  time  over,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  in.  It  is  better  to  pull  some  of  the 
warp  out  a  little  farther  than  it  was  burned,  BO  that 
the  kuots  may  not  all  come  in  one  place.  This  is 
easier  done  while  the  carpet  is  tacked  on  the  floor 
than  at  any  other  time.  It  will  be  found  rather 
trying  work  at  first,  but  all  that  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish it  satisfactorily  is  a  little  patience  aud 
perseverance.  Where  there  are  many  holes  it  is 
better  not  to  try  to  mend  more  than  one  or  two  at 
a  time.  But  I  think  it  decidedly  pays  on  a  new 
carpet.  Whether  it  will  on  an  old  one  each  one 
must  judge   for  herself   after   she  has   tried   it." 

Economy  in  Coal  Hods  or  Buckets. 

Coal  hods — called  variously  scuttles  and  backets — 
will  wear  out,  and  the  bottom  is  the  place  which 
first  yields  to  wear  and  rust,  this  portion  often  fail- 
ing when  the  rest  is  good.  Mr.  Frank  Lee,  of  Ky., 
says:  "  My  plan  is:  fit  an  oak  board  l\f  inches 
thick  in  the  rim  of  the  bucket  bottom,  and  nail  it 
there  through  the  rim.  A  bucket  treated  thus  will 
last  years  longer  than  it  otherwise  would.  The 
wooden  bottom  should  be  put  in  when  uew,  but  it 
the  bottom  is  broken  and  partly  worn  out  it  will  do 
to  put  it  iu  then.  1  have  in  Use  two  buckets  that 
became  worthless,  and  I  was  about  throwing  them 
away  when  the  idea  occurred  to  try  a  wooden  bot- 
tom, which  1  did,  and  they  arc  now  worth  more 
than  when  I  bought  them." 


More  Variety  in  Food  Wanted. 

The  farmer  raises  food  for  ether  people,  but  often- 
thucs  does  not  eater  wisely  for  himself.  There  is 
much  just  reflection  upon  farm  life  in  that  old 
miserly  maxim  first  uttered  as  a  sarcasm:  "Sell 
what  you  can;  what  you  cannot  sell,  cat  ;  what  you 
cannot  rat,  give  to  the  pie's."  We  do  not.  believe 
thrift  lies  in  this  direction.  The  producers  of  food 
are  entitled  to  the  best  their  farms  afford,  and  in 
tlie  long  run  this  is  the  true  economy.  One  secret 
of  the  strong  drift  of  our  fanning  population  toward 
the  city  lies  in  the  farmer's  table.  Children  crave 
a  variety  ot  good,  wholesome  food,  and  enough  of 
it,  and  any  stint  of  it  is  certain  to  be  remembered 
when  they  come  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  citizen 
always  has  a  variety  of  food  within  his  reach,  and 
nothing  but  poverty  prevents  him  from  enjoying 
all  that  the  farm  sends  to  market.  lie  has  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season,  and  iu  the 
best  condition  in  which  he  can  get  them,  lie  has 
fish  and  flesh  in  great  variety,  and  hi- appetite  is 
never  cloyed.  But  upon  the  firm,  where  Hie  be  t 
ot  every  thing  is    produced,  re  'too 

often  the  staple  provisions  the  year  round,  aud  com 


meal  cooked  in  some  form  is  a  perpetual  feast. 
Now,  there  is  no  reason  iu  the  world  why  the  farmer 
should  uot  be  the  best  fed  man  in  the  community. 
He  ought  to  be,  as  an  advertisement  of  his  business. 
A  tailor,  of  all  men,  cannot  afford  to  dress  shabbily. 
Coarse,  ill-fitting  boots  are  a  bad  card  for  a  shoe- 
maker. The  producers  of  food  should  show  us 
how  to  cook  and  enjoy  it.  Many  farmers  we  kuow 
do  give  us  this  advertisement  of  their  business. 
Their  guests  sometimes  forget  to  come  away,  when 
their  visits  are  finished.  Butthis  isaless  evil  than 
a  hospitality  which  one  is  ashamed  to  offer,  and 
which  no  one  accepts  a  second  time.  The  physical 
man  should  be  kept  in  the  best  condition  by  a 
varied  and  generous  diet,  and  the  glory  of  the  farm 
be  made  to  culminate  in  the  fine  specimens  of  men 
aud  women  it  produces. 


Sandwiches. 

Francis  Grosse,  author  of  a  dictionary  of  English 
local  words,  thus  defines  Sandwich  :  "  Two  pieces 
of  bread  and  butter,  with  a  thin  slice  of  ham  or 
other  salt  meat  between  them;  said  to  have  been 
a  favorite  dish  with  the  Earl  of  Saudwich."  What- 
ever great  deeds  the  Earl  may  have  done,  his  only 
recorded  monument  is  two  pieces  of  bread  and  but- 
ter with  a  slice  of  meat  between  them.  The  name, 
at  all  events,  is  enduring,  but  the  monument  dis- 
appears pretty  rapidly,  as  every  one  likes  sand- 
wiches. They  are  in  place  at  lunch,  at  tea,  or 
at  evening  entertainments ;  they  are  most  accept- 
able to  travelers  and  hunters,  and  are  good  as  a 
"bite"  at  any  time  when  one  is  hungry.  Sandwiches 
may  be  made  off-baud,  as  they  are  eaten,  or  witli 
more  care,  to  be  served  at  the  table.  For  a  hasty 
lunch,  take  two  good  slices  of  bread,  well  buttered, 
of  a  thickness  proportioned  to  the  appetite,  aud 
place  between  them  slices  of  ham,  tongue,  corned 
or  roast  beef,  or  any  other  cold  meat.  Cold  chicken 
or  turkey,  having  a  very  thin  bit  of  ham  with  it, 
makes  a  most  excellent  sandwich.  The  meat  should 
always  be  cut  very  thiu,  and  it  is  better  to  lay  on 
several  delicate  slices  than  one  thick  one.  Salt  as 
required,  and  use  mustard  if  it  is  liked.  In  putting 
up  sandwiches  for  travelers,  or  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, be  generous,  as  they  are  apt  bo  have  consum- 
ing appetites.  With  sandwiches  for  the  table,  for 
parties,  fairs,  etc.,  more  care  should  be  used.  For 
bread,  a  good,  home-made  loaf,  baked  iu  a  square 
tin,  will  cut  to  the  best  advantage.  It  should  be 
old  enough  to  out  smoothly,  and  be  sliced  moder- 
ately thin  with  a  sharp  knife.  Butter,  and  place 
the  thinly  cut  slices  of  meat  between ;  lay  the 
sandwiches  on  a  clean  table,  place  a  board  on 
them,  and  press  them  just  sufficiently  to  make  them 
hold  together;  trim  the  edges  square,  stack  on  a 
plate,  and  cover  with  a  damp  napkin  or  cloth  un- 
til served.  Have  the  meat  always  very  tender  and 
thinly  sliced,  as  it  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  be 
obliged  to  "tug"  at  a  sandwich.  The  best  we 
have  ever  eaten  were  made  of  potted  ham.  The 
boiled  ham  is  first  chopped  and  then  put  into  a 
wooden  mortar  and  pounded  until  it  becomes  a 
smooth  paste.  This,  spread  upon  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter  and  covered  with  another,  makes  a 
saudwich  more  delicate  than  the  Earl  ever  knew  of. 


Apple  Pie  as  it  Should  Be. 

A  lady  writes :  "  I  have  just  been  reading  an  ar- 
ticle upon  apples,  written  by  George  William  Cur- 
tis. Speaking  of  apples  aud  apple  pie,  he  says: 
'If  you  choose  to  slice  and  dry  them,— it  is  not  their 
natural  end,— but  even  then  they  will  return  you 
good  for  evil  in  pies  that  might  persuade  any  pagan 
to  be  a  Christian.  Not  doughy,  clammy,  fatty  pies, 
which  are  a  device  of  Satan,  but  those  triumphs 
Which  have  no  bottom  crust,  and  in  which  the 
S] n  sinks  and  sinks — Selah  ! 

'  For  pies  proper  no  coudemuatiou  can  be  severe 
enough.  It  is  oue  of  the  alarming  signs  that  we 
are  getting  to  be  a  pic-eating  nation.  (Getting  to 
lie  ?  |  Pies  are  the  staple  food  at  all  the  taverns  in 
the  land.     The  rural  kitchen  is  full  of  pies.     The 


railroad  stations  are  piled  with  pies.  The  eating- 
booths  in  Fulton  Market  are  lined  with  pies.  It  is 
the  popular  form  of  taking  dyspepsia  and  ruining 
the  health.  The  smart  Sala,  who  hired  himself  to 
the  London  Telegraph  to  ridicule  this  country, 
sparkled  when  he  wrote  of  pies  ;  aud  the  worst  of 
his  wit  was  that  it  was  true.  It  is  a  prostitution  of 
any  fruit,  an  injury,  a  crime,  to  bury  it  in  a  pie. 
But  against  the  venerable  and  august  apple  it  is  a 
peculiar  infamy.'— 'Thus,'  continues  Mr.  Curtis, 
1  uothiug  is  so  improper  as  a  pie  proper.  But 
there  are  preparations  called  pie  which  arc  truly 
delightful ;  and  chief  among  them  that  which 
slices  the  apple  without  making  a  mush  of  it,  and 
after  it  slices  it,  spices  it,  and  then  bakes  it  under 
a  firm,  light,  thoroughly  browned,  and  dry  crust.' 
Now  I  do  not  agree  with  him  iu  regard  to  all 
fruit  being  spoiled  when  put  between  two  crusts, 
for  pies  made  of  rich  preserve  in  this  manner  are 
delicious.  But  I  do  think  with  him  that  pies  made 
of  apple  sauce  might  have  originated  from  the 
source  which  he  affirms.  The  manner  of  making 
the  delightful  pie  to  which  he  alludes  is  as  follows: 
Take  a  deep  dish,  invert  a  teacup  in  the  middle 
and  slice  around  it  some  juicy,  tarty,  high-flavored 
apples  ;  then  add  a  little  water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg, 
cover  with  a  good,  rich,  light  crust,  and  bake  until 
nicely  browned  aud  the  apples  thoroughly  cooked." 


The  .Etna. 

The  Mtna  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  heat- 
ing liquids, or  cooking  small  messes  on  short  notice, 
without  the  trouble  or  expense  of  kindling  a  large 
fire.  Two  flanges  are  put  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  as  shown  iu  the  figure,  the  oue  to  elevate  it 
a  little  above  the  table  on  which  it  stauds,  and  the 
other,  inverted,  to  make  a 
gutter  for  the  alcohol, 
which  is  the  article  used 
as  fuel.  The  alcohol 
when  lighted  makes  a 
blaze  on  all  sides  of  the 
cup,  aud  heats  it  very 
rapidly.  A  teaspoonful 
will  warm  a  pint  of  beef 
tea  sufficiently  for  drink- 
ing, or  cook  the  same 
quantity  of  arrowroot  or 
other  food.  This  vessel  is  a  very  great  con- 
venience in  the  sick  room,  especially  in  the  warm 
months,  when  a  fire  is  oppressive.  It  can  be  had 
at  the  furnishing  stores,  or  any  tin  worker  can 
readily  make  it.    It  should  have  a  wooden  handle. 

Children's  Swings. — In  a  recent  letter  "Aunt 
Ilattie"  says:  For  a  time  we  had  only  one  swing, 
and  the  vexation  aud  annoyance  the  one  caused 
cannot  be  calculated.  Every  few  minutes  Willie 
would  be  in  to  complain  that  Lizzie  had  swung 
enough,  and  that  it  was  his  turn,  or  Lizzie  would  cry 
because  Bobbie  had  it,  or  would  not  push,  etc.,  etc., 
until  finally  Edward  and  I  compromised  the  matter 
by  having  a  swing  made  for  each  one,  eveu  the 
two  year-old  baby  being  accommodated  with  a 
chair  suspended  securely  to  a  branch  of  the  tree. 
You  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  differently 
things  go  under  the  new  arrangement.  Baby  will 
swing  by  the  hour,  and  often  goes  to  sleep  iu  his 
"little  rock,"  as  he  calls  it.  1  think  a  great  deal  of 
fretting  and  crying  among  children,  and  scolding 
among  parents,  too,  might  be  prevented  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  little  care  and  ingenuity. 


The  Health  of  Gold  Fish.— These  pets  of  the 
glass  globe  die  early,  like  other  beautiful  thiugs, 
as  some  of  our  fair  correspondents  complain.  They 
are  careful  to  change  the  water,  and  keep  them 
clean,  but  forget  that  the  carp  is  a  carnivorous 
animal  with  a  sharp  appetite,  aud  as  much  iu  danger 
of  starving  to  death  iu  his  uarrow  quarters  as  a 
laud  animal.  In  eonfiuemeut,  however,  it  is  best 
to  give  them  auimal  food,  such  as  worms,  only  oc- 
casionally, and  let  their  principal  fare  be  of  pellets 
of  stiff  dough,  made  of  flour  and  water  only. 
Always  remove  all  the  food  that  remains  uneaten. 
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BDYS  4  (M1]L3;  iSDILOTHSo 


Fearful  Convulsions. 

A  few  mouths  since  wu  gave  in  the  American  Ar/riod- 
turist  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
earthquakes  on  record,  and  the  great  destruction  caused 
by  them.  The  world  has  just  been  Startled  by  reports  of 
the  greatest  convulsion  of  this  kind  known  in  modern 
limes;  to  some  respects  perhaps  the  most,  remarkable 
known  to  man.  A  district  of  country  on  the  west  coasl 
of  South  America,  800  miles  fewgr,  and  from  200  to  300 
miles  wide,  was  shaken  with  fearful  violence.  Whole 
cities  were  thrown  down  in  ruins,  and  thousands  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  destroyed.  In  many  places  the 
earth  opened,  and  smoke,  steam,  hot  water  or  mud,  were 
vomited  forth  in  immense  vol  times.  The  force  of  the 
shock  drove  the  waters  oftlie  Pacific  away  from  the  Coast, 
and  soon  they  came  rolling  back  in  an  immense  wave, 
fifty  feet  high.  Sweeping  everything  before  them.  The 
Clnncha  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Pern,  from  which  the 
largest  SUppHea  Of  guano  are  derived,  were  entirely  dev- 
astated by  tlii-  fearful  tide,  and  a  great  number  of  vessels 
were  overwhelmed  or  wrecked  on  the  shore.  Recent  ac- 
counts mention  a  startling  phenomenon  connected  with 
the  same  great  convulsion,  now  going  on  in  Hawaii, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  This  island,  which  covers 
an  area  of  some  4,000  square  miles,  is  apparently  slowly 
settling  into  the  sea,  a  change  of  several  feet  in  the  coast 
level  having  been  noticed  within  a  few  months.  These 
exhibitions  of  almost  immeasurable  power  give  some 
idea  of  the  untold  forces  still  at  work  within  the  earth, 
and  which  may  yet  entirely  change  its  whole  surface. 

The  Revolution  in  Spain. 

Recent  accounts  from  Europe  inform  us  of  a  revolution 
in  Spam,  by  which  Isabella  II,  the  reigning  queen,  has 
been  deposed.  The  event  is  full  of  interest  to  the  world, 
showing  the  advancement  of  right  ideas  of  government. 
Instead  of  the  people  being  the  servants  for  the  support 
and  glorification  of  the  monarch,  the  American  idea  of 
the  people  being  sovereign  and  the  government  their 
servants  is  rapidly  advancing.  Queen  Isabella  II  is  the 
last  of  the  Bourbon  family,  long  noted  as  tyrannical 
and  profligate  monarchs.  She  was  proclaimed  queen  in 
1833,  while  only  three  years  old.  Until  she  became  of 
age,  the  government  was  administered  by  the  queen's 
mother,  and  afterward  by  General  Espartero,  By  an  an- 
cient law  no  female  could  become  sovereign,  but  Isabel- 
la's father,  Ferdinand  VII,  had  abolished  the  law  by  his 
simple  proclamation,  thus  excluding  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  from  his  rightful  succession  to  the  throne.  Don 
Carlos  enlisted  a  large 
party  in  his  favor,  and 
for  years  waged  civil 
war,  known  as  the 
Carl i st  war,  against  the 
adherents  of  Isabella, 
but  lie  was  overpowered 
and  driven  from  the 
country.  Isabella  was 
made  reigning  queen 
eleven  mouths  before 
she  actually  became  of 
age.  Her  life  has  bceu 
marked  by  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  right  and  even 
common  decency.  She 
was  married  to  her 
cousin  in  18tti,  but  was 
notoriously  unfaithful  to 
him,  and  chose  her 
favorite  lovers  as  her 
prime  ministers  in  the 
government.  Fearful  of 
rivalry,  and  incited  by 
her  ministers,  she  drove 
her  own  mother,  her 
Bister,  and  brother-in- 
law  from  the  country, 
and  also  a  large  number 
of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed nobles  and  officers. 
Her  reign  has  been 
almost  a  constant  scencof  turbulence,  anarchy,  violence, 
and  bloodshed.  At  last  retribution  has  come,  and 
her  kingdom  is  lost;  let  us  hope  never  to  be  disgraced  by 
her  restoration.  It  is  yet  undecided  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  adopted  there;  some  are  in  favor  Of  a 
republic,  but  they  are  probably  in  a  minority,  and  some 
other  family  may  furnish  a  head  for  the  burden  of  a 
crown  for  a  while  lunger,  until  the  people  Shall  have  been 
educated  to  obtain  and  enjoy  complete  political  freedom. 
Progress  iu  this  direction  is  very  rapid  all  over  Europe, 
and  a  few  years  may  make  very  surprising  changes  in  all 
the  existing  governments,  and  thus  add  much  to  history. 


A   Squirrel  Hunt. 

A  large  number  of  young  ladies  were  gathered  In  the 
parlor  of  a  boarding  academy  in  Massachusetts,  after 
dinner,  when  a  red  squirrel  ran  into  the  room.  In  an  in- 
stant all  was  confusion.  Some  screamed  with  fright  and 
sprang  upon  chairs,  others  ran  from  the  room,  while 
others  closed  the  doors  that  they  might  capture  him. 
After  chasing  him  a  moment  or  two  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  could  be  found  nowhere,  neither  could  any 
possible  place  of  escape  be  detected.  Soon  after,  as  the 
ladies  gathered  at  the  tea-table,  and  were  about  to  com- 
mence the  evening  meal,  one  id'  them  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek.  On  examination  the  squirrel  was  found  snmrly 
stowed    away  iu  the  folds  of  her  skirt  at  the  waist. 


Susrsewtive  Biography.— A  dilapidated  indi- 
vidual was  overheard  saying  to  himself:  "I  began  (lie 
world  witli  nothing,  and  I  have  held  my  own  ever  since." 

A   Suu-powcr  l^ngiue. 

Mr.  Ericsson,  the  inventor,  best  known  as  the  origina- 
tor of  the  Monitor  during  the  late  war,  has  completed  an 
engine  to  be  driven  by  SWtt  power.  His  apparatus  has 
not  yet  been  publicly  described,  but  must  partly  consist 
of  some  arrangement  for  collecting  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  is  done  by  a  burning  glass,  and  using  the  heat  to  make 
steam  or  expand  air.  It  is  estimated  by  him  that  the 
beat  derived  from  the  sunshine  on  a  surface  10  feet  square 
(100  square  feet)  equals  one  horse-power.  If  this  be 
correct,  then  the  sunshine  upon  a  moderate  sized  barn 
would  give  power  enough  to  drive  the  thrashing  machine, 
thrash  out  all  the  grain,  cut  all  the  wood,  pump  all  the 
water  needed,  and  perhaps  do  most  of  the  chores,  besides 
wanning  the  boys' lingers  in  cold  weather,  and  boiling 
the  pork  for  dinner.  Seriously,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  work  heretofore  done  by  engines 
burning  wood  and  coal  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
mere  use  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  fact,  the  sun  has  already 
supplied  power  for  all  our  steam  engines.  Its  rays  im- 
parted power  to  the  growing  forests.  In  ages  gone  by 
forests  were  buried  in  the  earth  and  changed  to  coal. 
When  coal  is  burned,  it  gives  out  the  power  which  was 
stored  up  in  the  wood,  changing  water  to  the  steam  which 
drives  the  engine  and  the  machinery  attached  to  it.  So 
that,  after  all,  Mr.  Ericsson  has  not  invented  or  discovered 
a  new  power,  but  gone  to  the  sun,  the  fountain  head,  for 
it,  instead  of  drawing  it  from  the  reserved  stores  already 
contained  in  the  earth.  If  this  new  arrangement  can  be 
successfully  applied,  it  will  work  wonderful  changes. 
The  boy  may  now  be  living  who  will  yet  harness  his 
balloon  to  a  sunbeam  and  explore  the  ocean  of  air  above  us. 


a  storm  of  ridicule,  and  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether 
fashion  is  strong  enough  to  prevail  again  et  common  sense 
and  wit  combined. 

^'eu  B»nzzlcs  to   be   Answered. 

No.  330.  Enigma.    A  certain  article  seldom  shim  -.  yel 

gives  mure  light  than  the  sun.  It  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  cents,  yet  when  spread  in  a  certain  way.  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  has  made  thousands  happy, 
broken  many  hearts,  been  concerned  in  innumerable 
business  transactions,  preserved  the  peace  of  nations, 
and  caused  many  wars.  Whoever  looks  carefully  will  see 
it  now  before  his  eyes.     What  is  it  ? 


Origin  of  the  "Grecian  Beud." 

Burins  a  few  months  past  the  high  fashionable  world 
has  given  to  the  rest  of  mankind  an  exhibition  of  first 
class  folly,  called  the  '■  Grecian  B  in  !."  Onr  arti 
a  pretty  correct  representation  of  an  unfortunate  female 
afflicted  with  it,  and  as  he  baa  been  reading  Darwin's 
works,  he  adds  his  ideas  of  how  the  enrions  monstrosity 
may  have  heen  brought  about  by  "  gradual  • 
It  is  one  of  the  unoxplainable  mysteries  how  any  one, 
with  or  without  brains,  conld  fancy  the  stoop  and  hump 
Jtyle  to  be  graceful  or  attractive.    It  litis  j  ok< 


No.  331.    Kfotstratt  J  Rcbw.—k  very  sad  fact. 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
October  number,  page  373.    No.  :;■;!).  Metagram— Plow, 

Blow,  Glow,  Flow,  Slow No.  337.  Lair  Question.— Not 

guilty.  By  looking  carefully  you  will  see  that  Brown 
killed  13  Rooks,  which  certainly  was  not  manslaughter. . . 
No.  33S.  Illustrated  Bedus.— -Laziness  begins  in  cobwebs 

and  ends  in  chains No.  329.  Enigma.— A  pump.    The 

following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  to  puzzles.  Samuel 
Freed,  Frank  Bryant.  Hubert  S.  Hixon,  II.  J.  Crist,  .1.  A. 
King,  J.Milton  Snyder,  H.  Dumeron,  P.  3.  Oinsted,  W. 
L.  Pettit,  Ginnie  Bailey,  "X.  Y.  Z.,''  Hattie  E.  Hawley. 

Practical  Questions  in  Ai-Sttimctie. 

No.  1.  How  ma  ny  pages  of  reading  may  be  accomplished 
in  ten  years,  by  devoting 
one  hour  a  day  to  it  ? 
Try  the  experiment  a 
few  days,  yonng  friends, 
not  to  see  how  much 
gol  over,  hut  how 
much  can  be  thoroughly 
read  so  as  to  he  under- 
stood and  the  lead- 
ing ideas  remembered. 
"When  it  is  known  how 
many  pages  can  be  thus 
mastered  per  hour,  it 
will  be  easy  to  calculate 
how  much  will  be  ac- 
complished in  ten; 
Perhaps  iu  ciphering  it 
out,  the  total  will  prove 
BO  important  that  some 
thoughtful  boys  and  girls 
will  take  the  hint  and 
euro  lie'  bent  lit  of  a 
fund  of  infor- 
mation.   *  if  cott 

iod  thai  instruc- 

history,  biography, 

works   on    natural    Bci- 

liall     be 

amount    of  soli 

p,  may  he 

cultivated  in  ten  years, by  persis  utesi  lf- 

denial,  in  some'  one  particular,  each  day?  The  ]ii"j>- 
er  subjects  to  exercise  in  are  those  where  one  i  in  doubt 
whether  thcyare  fighl  or  best.  Indulgence  orthe  palate, 
of  vanity,  pride,  and  especially  of  anger,  and  it-  i 

all  profanity,  will   give   pi 
tnnitics  to 

given  by  the  Wi-r  Man.  that.  "lie  who  raletll  his  spirit 
i-  better  than  he  who  takcth  a  city,"  ten  years 
such  practice  would  make  a  mighty  man.  It  i^  a 
well  known  fact  in  the  lives  of  the  great  that  self- 
mastery  is  the  i  in   mastering  others. 
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UNEXPECTED      COLLISION. 


Here  is  trouble  enough  for  the  youngsters  who  were 
having  snqh  a  grand  ride  with  their  four-goat  team.  Their 
handsome,  well-trained  animals  have  been  set  upon  by  a 
lot  of  untamed,  ill-bred  street  goats,  the  harness  is  broken, 
and  the  pets  are  suffering  severely  from  the  cowardly  at- 
tack. "We  can  all  sympathize  with  the  plucky  fellow  who 
rushes  to  the  rescue,  and  belabors  the  vicious  brate  with 
his  tiny  umbrella.  "What  could  have  provoked  such  a  fierce 
attack?  "We  have  seen  something  like  it  among  boys. 
The  well-dressed  and  well-behaved  are  disliked  by  the 
ragged  and  the  vulgar,  who  do  not  enjoy  seeing  others 
have  what  they  do  not  possess.  This  is  the  hateful  spirit 
of  envy,  that  would  drag  others  down  to  one's  own  level, 
instead  of  striving  to  rise  to  theirs.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  the  quarrels  and  much  of  the  mischief  in  the 
world.  In  a  goat  it  may  be  less  hateful,  although  even 
there  it  entitles  the  trespasser  to  a  sound  beating ;  but  in 
a  boy  or  girl,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  excuse  for  it.  The 
best  way  to  overcome  it  is  by  trying  to  bring  one's  self 
up  to  a  desired  position ;  this  is  praiseworthy  ambition, 
one  of  the  noblest  motives  that  can  inspire  the  soul. 

Curions  Work  of  Sees* 

Some  of  the  insects  mentioned  in  the  following  account 
taken  from  Merry's  Museum  are  very  common  in  this 
country.  Sharpen  your  eyes  and  spy  them  out  while  at 
work.  "  The  poppy  bee  makes  her  nest  in  the  ground, 
burrowing  down  about  three  inches.  At  the  bottom  she 
makes  a  large  round  hole,  and  lines  it  splendidly  with  the 
scarlet  leaves  of  the  wild  poppy.  She  cuts  and  fits  the 
pretty  tapestry,  till  it  is  thick,  and  soft,  and  warm,  then 
partly  fills  the  cell  with  honey,  lays  an  egg,  folds  down 


the  red  blankets,  and  closes  up  the  hole,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  distinguished;  and  there,  in  its  rosy  cradle,  with 
food  to  eat,  and  a  safe  nook  to  rest  in,  she  leaves  her 
baby  bee  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  leaf  cutting  bee 
makes  her  cells  of  green  leaves,  shaping  them  like 
thimbles.  These  little  jars  she  half  fills  with  rose  col- 
ored paste  of  honey  and  pollen  from  thistles,  lays  her 
eggs,  and  covers  the  pots  with  round  leaf  lids  that  fit  ex- 
actly. The  mason  bee  makes  its  nest  of  mud  or  mortar. 
It  looks  like  a  bit  of  dirt  sticking  to  a  wall,  but  has  little 
cells  within.  The  mother  bee  does  all  the  work,  sticking 
little  grains  of  sand  and  earth  together  with  her  own 
glne.  The  carpenter  bee  bores  in  posts,  and  makes  its 
cells  of  sawdust  and  glue.  The  carding  bees  live  in 
holes,  among  stones  and  roots,  making  nests  of  moss, 
lined  with  wax,  to  keep  the  wet  out,  with  a  long  gallery 
by  which  to  enter.  They  find  a  bit  of  moss,  and  several 
bees  place  themselves  in  a  row,  with  their  backs  toward 
the  nest  ;  then  the  foremost  lays  hold  of  the  moss  and 
pulls  it  up  with  her  jaws,  and  drives  it  with  her  fore  feet 
under  her  body  as  far  towards  the  next  as  possible.  The 
second  does  the  same  ;  and  in  this  way  heaps  of  prepared 
moss  are  got  to  the  nest ;  others  weave  it  into  shape." 


Agricultural  Jofees.— It  is  desirable  that  farm- 
ers shonld  increase  the  growth  of  useful  plants,  but  it  is 
poor  policy  to  prop-a-gate  with  old  rails  and  boards.— 
Although  a  man  who  attends  sheep  is  properly  called  a 
shepherd,  it  does  not  follow  that  one  who  keeps  cows  is 
a  coward,  or  that  one  who  fats  steers  is  a  good  steersman. 
—Knowledge  is  favorable  to  prosperity ;  even  the  swine 
will  in  most  instances  thrive  best  that  nose  the  most. 


Precision  in   XSusiness* 

Haney's  Journal  relates  the  following:  On  a  certain 
Saturday  night  the  clerks  of  the  bank  of  England  could 
not  make  the  balance  come  out  right  by  just  one  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  a  serious  matter  in  that  establishment— 
not  the  cash,  but  the  discrepancy,  however  slight.  An 
error  in  the  balancing  has  been  known  to  keep  a  dele- 
gation of  clerks  from  each  department  at  work  sometimes 
through  the  whole  night.  A  hue  and  cry  therefore  was 
made  after  this  one  hundred  pounds,  as  if  the  old  lady  in 
Threadneedle  street  would  be  in  the  Gazette  as  an  in- 
solvent for  the  want  of  it.  Luckily  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing following,  the  clerk— in  the  middle  of  the  sermon, 
perhaps— felt  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  dart  through  his 
mind  quicker  than  a  lightning  flash.  He  told  the  chief 
cashier  on  Monday  morning  that  perhaps  the  mistake 
might  have  occurred  in  packing  some  boxes  of  specie  for 
the  West  Indies,  which  had  been  sent  to  Southampton 
for  shipment.  The  suggestion  was  immediately  acted 
upon.  Here  was  a  race— lightning  against  steam,  and 
steam  with  a  start  of  forty-eight  hours.  Instantly  the 
wires  asked  if  such  a  vessel  had  "left  the  harbor." 
u  Just  weighing  anchor,"  was  the  reply.  "Stop  her," 
frantically  shouted  the  telegraph.  It  was  done.  "Have 
up  on  d^ck  certain  boxes,  marked  so  and  so,  and  weigh 
them  carefully."  They  were  weighed;  and  one,  the 
delinquent,  was  found  heavier  by  one  hundred  sover- 
eigns than  it  ought  to  be.  "  Let  her  go,"  says  the 
telegraph.  The  West  India  folks  were  debited  with  one 
hundred  pounds  more,  and  the  error  was  corrected 
by  the  help  of  lightning,  without  looking  into  the 
boxes,  or   delaying  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  an  hour. 
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OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS: 


THE       BEST      JUVENILE 
What  it  Has  Been. 


Our  Yorxo  Folks  lias,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  hi  January,  1863,  maintained  the  highest  rank  among 
the  Juvenile  Magazines  of  the  world.  It  has  blended  In- 
struction and  entertaiument  so  ns  to  make  It  a  welcome 
visitor  In  many  thousands  of  American  homes,  gladdening 
the  young,  and  affording  most  efficient  aid  to  parents  In  the 
instruction  ana  healthy  diversion  of  tuetr  children.  Prom- 
inent Educators,  distinguished  Clergymen  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  the  Press  generally,  have  commended  it  in  the 
highest  terms.  It  Is  filled  with  attractive  Stories.  Sketches, 
and  Poems,  by  writers  whose  names  are  a  passport  to  the 
affections  of  all  yoUthfUl  readers ;  and  it  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  the  best  American  Artists.  Full  page  Illustrations 
are  given  In  every  number.  An  ample  Department  of  Even- 
ing Knlertniiiineiit  and  Correspondence  makes  Our.  Young 
Folks  n  Household  Delight. 

The  rich  and  attractive  character  of  its  literary  contents 
Is  shown  in  the  following  partial  statement  of  the  writers 
ami  subjects  represented  in  the  lour  volumes  already  issued. 

CONTINUED  STORIES,  by  Coaules  Dickens. 
May.ve  Hbid,  "Oliver  OptuV  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
•Carletox."  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitn-ev,  Dr.  I.  I.  Haves, 
Elijah  Kellogg,  "George  Eager." 

SHORT  STORIES  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL, 
SKETCHES,  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Stowe,  Mrs.  L.  Maria 
Cuilii.  Miss  Mulock,  Gail  Hamilton,  T.  Yv\  Higgixso.v, 
Bayard  Taylor.  Author  or  "  Ansel  Children,"  Aunt 
Fanny,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  Mary  X.  Prescott,  J.  G. 
Whittier,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Austin,  Helen  C.  Weeks,  E. 
Stuart  Phelps. 

POEMS,  by  II.  W.    LOXGFELLO;\\    J.  G.    WniTTIER,  J.   R. 

Lowell,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Lucy  Larcom,  Rose  Terry, 
IS.  II.  Stoddard,  Kate  Putnam  Osgood,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Wells,  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


HISTORICAL,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  OCT-DOOR 
PAPERS,  by  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  J.  H.  A.  Bone. 
Charles  J.  Foster,  C.  I).  Shanly.  the  Author  or  "Seven 
Little  Sisters,"  the  Author  of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough." 


^JLA-O^ZIIVE 

What   is  said  of  it. 


irsr      THE      COUNTRY 
What  it  will  hare  in  1869. 


"Its  contents  Include  an  attractive  variety  of  contributions 
from  experienced  writers,  who  have  already  won  distinction 
In  other  departments  of  literary  labor,  and  who.  here  shown 
happy  faculty  of  catering  to  the  tastes ur  youthful  readers. " 
-Jf.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  It  is  certainly  the  best  magazine  for  youm;  people  now 
published  in  any  land  or  language.*1—  Philadelphia  Press. 

"We  wish  that  we  were  young  again,  that  we  might  have 
the  full  enjoyment  of  this  charming  periodical."—  Genesee 
Farmer. 

"Noperiodic.il  for  juvenile  renders  has  been  published 
within  my,  knowledge,  In  this  country  or  abroad,  of  nearly 
equal  excellence  for  intellectual  vigor  and  freshness,  for 
variety  aud  t.icl.  for  originality  and  good  sense."— Rev.  F. 
D.  Huntington,  I>.  D.,  Pastor  Emmanuel  {Episcopal) 
Church,  Boston, 

■'  The  children  of  my  neighborhood  express  peculiar  satis- 
faction in  finding  themselves  treated  in  'Our  Young  Folks' 
as  reasonable  beings,  and  addressed  aa  such  by  the  first 
masters  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  Imagination  and  style."— 
Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Pastor  All  Souls' (Unitarian) 
Church,  Xetc   York. 


It 


Rev.  L>.  W.  Cla 


i;.  Btakop  UetL  Epia.  Church. 
let"  of 


"  The  freshn"s*.  vigor 

and  charm  von nu'  folks:  lis  simplicity  ii 
will  refine  and  elevate  their  fas,"  ;  whil«j  its  hijrh  moral  t 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  no  Mr.  Umngiif  and  feeling."— Jo 
White,  Sec.  Mass.  Hoard  of  Education. 


"The  whole  communitv  ha 
a  magazine  so  well  adapted 
tended,  and  so  elevating  am 
Samuel  I*.  Bates,  stale  His 


to  than!';  you  for  producing 
the  class  "for  which  It  is  in- 
refining  in  us  influences."— 
'tan.  Pa. 


happily  the  golden 
sipiatty  and  staid  etiidition.com. 

tlie  r-pu-kh-  and  vivacity  of  vouth 
"— E.  E>.  White,  Late  State  Sup't 


made  Gun 
tinned:  w 

\-hieh     it    u 


The  principal  SERIAL  STORY  will  bo  contributed 
bvMi:.  I'.  IJ.  Ai.okm  11.  It  is  entitled  "THE  STOISY 
OF  A  IJ.\1>  BOY,"  and  it  is  believed  that  bov-hte  will 
be  found  presented  in  its  p.* 


delightful.  The  i 

success  "i  bovhood  are  b 

story  cannot,  fail  to  be  boil 


1  to 


eln-,1 
rest in 


,    I. Mill 


turn 


and  uselul, 
tertalnlng 


James  Partox. tbo  wclM. 
will  contribute  a  number  of  si 
ture  from  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  famous  X 


rrlte 


hesol  hiograph: 
ae  most  famous 

A  series  of  papers  upon  familiar  Science  will  bo  furnished 
by  an  eminent  writer.  In  these  will  be  embodied  descrip- 
tive aeennts  ot  maiiv  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  the 
world  about  us,  with  the  causes  which  lead  to  them. 

Mr.  J.  T.  TRo-wTtiunaE  will  describe  some  of  the  more  irn 
poitant  and  uitere^iing  branches  of  lniiuan  hi-turv,  such  as 
Glass-making,  Shin-building,  Watch-i.i.kiug.  &c. 

Declamations,  specially   written   for    "  Orr.    Vorxo 
Folks,"   :,re  to  be  contributed   loyvi-ml    ]iiiiiiI..t>  bv   Iii-:v. 
KluaII    KKLLOGO,  Author   ot '"  Spa)  tarns :"    and    "hi* 
The  iir>t   ot    \\\<-^-—-  lit.aubal  at  the  Attar,"  will   appear 
early  lb  the  year. 

Mr.  F.pes  Sahgent  will  contribute  a  number  of  entirely 
new  IMAI.J  >Ol  i£S,  adapted  to  School  Exhibitions  and 
private  theatricals. 

Stories,  Poems,  and  occasional  articles  upon  Science, 
Trar<!,  L'ioqraph?/,  and  Mojiufartures.  w\\\  find  a  place  in 
"Our  Young  Folks,"  ami,  with  the  large  corps  oi  Con-, 
tributors  who  are  already  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine,  will  be  enlisted  all  such  other  writers  as  have 
something  of  the  very  best  to  tell. 

T"E  CHILDRESS  OWX   DEPARTMENTS, 

— "  Round  the  Evening  Lamp"  and   •'  Our  Letter  Box,"— 
will  still  be  important  sections  of  each  monthly  issue. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  which  the  Pub- 
lishers of  ■'  Orn  Young  Folks  "  will  otter  to  ii-  readers  for 
the  coming  vear.  They  are  lullv  sensible  ol  the  great  inter- 
est everywhere  felt  in  juvenile  literature  by  parents  and 
educators,  and  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavor  to  make 
"Ouit  Young  Folks"  a  means  of  instruction  as  well  as 
entertainment. 


It  hit 

mean  between  childish  ins; 
Dining  in  due  pn 
with   the   wis  lot 
0/  Schools,  Ohio. 

TERMS  OP  Ot'R  YOUNG  FOLKS  :— Single  or  Specimen  number.  20   cents;    Yearly  subscription.  $2.00  in  advance;    Three  copies,  $5.00;    Five  copies,  $8.00;   Ten  copies,  $15.00 

ul  $1.50  for  each  additional  copy ;  Twenty  copies,  §30.00,  and  a  copy  gratis  to  the  person  sending  the  Club,  or  Twenty-one  copies  for  $30.00. 

TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


5^-  The  December  and  January  numbers  o(  Die  Agriculturist  will  < 


lllaili 


i  this  pajre.  additional  features  and  illustrations  of  Ovn  Terse.  Fn 


AMERICAN 

WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

In  Solid  Gold  and  Coin   Silver 
Cases  Only. 

PRICES. 

Coin  Silver  Huntins  Watches $17.00 

Gold  Huntios  Watches.  Gents'  Size 78.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches.  Ladles'  Size    67.00 

Sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  express,  with  privilege 
to  examine  before  paying. 

Send  lor  a  Circular,  and  compare  prices  before  purchasing 

BENEDICT    BROTHERS, 

Keepers,  of  the  City  Time, 
171  Broadway, cor.  Court  landt-st.,  New  Yorls. 

WALTHAM    WATCHES. 

For  a  few  months  past  we  have  advertised  the  above 
■Watcher  nt  r:r//;>n'h/  loir  pri-rs,  find  the  result  li;is  been 
most  satisfactory.  Our  plan  lias  been  to  sell  the  genuine 
WALTHAM  WATCH,  in  h.-lid  Gold  or  Silver  Cases  only, 
nnd  a'  a  very  small  protir .;  giving  the  purchaser  every  oppor- 
tunity <>f  examination  and  r.impunsnn.  an,[  with  the  under- 
Btaiidfug  that  if  the  Watch  dues  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
can  he  evelianeed  or  the  moin-v  refunded. 

These  "Watches  are,  without  exception,  the  most  perfect 
fin.'ciinpns  of  hue  mechanism  cvi-r  produced  in  any  country, 
ml  every  part  is  made  by  machinery  oi  the  most  cleli- 


i.l  elaborate  constructio 


As  all  Indication 


Silver  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  $18.00 

Gold  Hnnting  Watches,  18  karat  case,  80.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies'  size,         -        70.00 

We  often    receive  orders  direct  from  our  advertisement, 

but  prci.-r  that  evcrv  on.' -Im.uPI  s'-jh!  first,  for  our  descrip- 
tive   pi  ice  list,    which  explains  all   tlie  different    kinds,  tells 

the  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  and  zlves  prices  ot  each. 

This  we  u  ■]  |..rw  ml  lo  any  one  on  application,  and  it  will 

be  foai   i  i  ■  i     ii  tefUl  In  making  a  selection. 

/■',■-.,    i     II     '    '■     ■.     imrrai.hd    !■>/   \]ic:ial    rrrti  tlcate    from 
tht     I    ■  ii   R   •'■■/,    <    '. 

nv  address,  allow   the    pnr- 


Address,  in  full,    HOWARD&CO., 
X„.  Ol©  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

EARLY    HOSE, 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

n 


JUSTUS    LAWRENCE, 
J.  HILTON  SCB1BNEB, 
J.  P.  ROGERS, 
R.  C.  FROST, 


-     President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Actuary. 


E.  D.  WHEELER,  M.  D.,      Medical  Examiner. 


ORGANS 
AND    MELODEON  S. 

4j  3  v  0  0  0 ,  no  win  use. 
BUFFALO.N Y.  CHI C^GO, ILL. 


RELIABLE     AXD    RESPONSIBLE    AGENTS 
wanted  in  all  parti  ot  the  c itrj  for  the 

Novelty  $25  Sewing  Machine. 

First  class  parties  only  are  Invited  to  correspond  with 
S.  E.  H.  VANDYKE,  Gen'l  Agent, 

015  Broadway,  New  York. 


tibQCfe  WILL    BE    PAID  TO    THE    MEDIUM, 

•P*WoW  Clairvoyant,  or  nrdmarv  in.. Hal.  who  can  read 
entire  the  Preface  tV,  II 1  \  i:y  ('.  WnllK'S  N"cvv  Serio-tv.nnc 
Poem,  fill':  fPSIKIT  FAMILY.  Sent  f..rii  cents.  Buuiitl 
in  crimson  and  gold,  15  cent-.  HKNIiYf.  ffnr.K, 

615  Walnntst.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TOENNA.  STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL,  gives  a. 
thorough  English  education.  Cheap,  Systematic, 

received. 
J.  A.  COOPEfi,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

RILEY'S  EARLY  RASPBERRY.— Tlie  earliest 
Ited  llasplierrv  known.  Now  lil>t  otl'ered  to  the  pub- 
lic For  history.  Arc,  see  Circular  oi  N.o  . ■ : r ,.-..  ^en.i  l.-r 
(eneli. sin^r  sianij.si  mil  '■  Munu.tl  «f  t,iur<  au.l  sumll 
Fruit    Culture."    Address  J.  II.  FOsTEK,  Kirkwood,  N.  J., 


the 


EAI5I.Y  ROSK  potato  for  sale    loir,  and   also  a  full 
stock  or  Small  Frnils. 

MOUNT  LEBANON  GRAPE.— A  New  and  val- 
uable variety.    Send   for  our  circular  of   Novelties, 

whieh  nives    Instorv.  description    ami    tesliinonials.     Oriirin- 

nted  with  the   Soeietv  ,,|    sliakeis.   Mt.  Lebanon.  N.  Y id 

bv  them  placed  in  our  iian.ls  tor  |iropa._'atiou.  Address 
J.  II.  FOs'l'EIi.  Klrkwood.  N..I.  We  ha\  e  a  cuiunlete  slock 
of  all  Small  Fruits,  send  stamps  for  our  "Jlunual  of 
Grape  and  Small  Fruit  Culture. 

PROSSER  RASPBERRY.— Sometimes  (hut   im- 
properlvl  called  Ilurlinnlon.    W umint  oar   stocfc 

eenuine.  [t  has  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  i>lace  it  lullv 
ashlsh  nstheClnr  e,  whii  Ii  is  i  o«    ooki  I  upon  as  n  stand- 


w 


HITE  CLUSTER  BLACKBERRY  —A  superb 
dls  thnt  co  to  rankc  up  ,i  standard 

fruit.      OI"  :l    be:iiitilii]    Cream   color.     IVriren  ■    li:ii-.n     I 

vigorons.     For  history,  <k'sci-JTKi..n,  ;iini  (■■-i!iii-ii;ai-.   srnM 

for  our  Sorrlti/    circular.     AfWruss  J.    H.    KOSTEIi.   Kirk- 
id  get  our   Aeio    Manual  of 


MIXSOX'S 

COMPLETE      PIIO\OGRAPHER. 


20th  of  April,  .ninl  without  tracher,  or  any  |m-.*viou-  i.ti-ui- 
cIl'o  of  plioit'iL'ra-'liv,  bv  ilevorin^  for  a  iivntor  part  of  the 
tinifonlv  on<- hour  a  d;iv  to  tht*  stiKlv,  \v:i>  :iMr  to  n 'port  a 

sermon  verbatim  on  the  kjiIi  ol  ihe  foiiowm,'  .-.-pt^miiur  ' 
S.S.  GILSOK.  Teacher  of  Phonography  at  the  Theological 

Sent  "by  niail,  [>r<-ji:iid,  on  v  cipt  of  price. 

OAKLET  &  MASON,  Pubushera,  New  York. 

wmr ANTED.— Agents  to  sell  the  Lightning  Trap. 
w  »  A  new  and  wonderful  Invention.  It  kills  [tats.  Squir- 
rels. Cophers,  &c.  throws  ih--ni  nwav  ;uh!  -t-ts  iuelt  :is  quick 
as  Its  name  Indicates.  Address  LlCUTXlNG  TRAP  CO., 
95  Mercer-st.,  New  York. 
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POTATO* 

Be  Sure  and  Get  the  Genuine, 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos,  41  PARK  ROW  and  151 
NASSAU  ST,,  NEW  YORK, 

(LATE    OFFICE    OF    AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST,) 

We  offer  for  sale  a  fine  stock  of  this  valuable  Potato,  grown  expressly  for  ns  from  the  original  stock. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season    fullv  confirms  all   that    we  stated  in  favor  of  this  variety  when  we  first  offered  it  for 

ill-  la-t  spring.  YWH-riprm-,1  tuhr-rs  have  been  <>\]ii!dt<-d,  grown  in  Hsrht  weeks,  in  the  op'-n  irronnil,  and  ue  have  ahund- 
:it  le-iiniunv  Irnm  i.kuiv  irmn-rM-s  prnvin"  it  to  he  froni  tiro  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety,  ot  superior 
jatttg,  and  i  •>>.,  ,nu:  ..',,  p,  „  h<  <i-;\  yhdding  from  400  to  500  bushels  to  I  lie  acre. 

Massachusetts   Horticultural  Society,  and    special    prizes   at  various  other 
With  the  many  favorable  reports  received    from  our  Custom i  - 


ed   fi- 
re, and  best  flavored   variety  in  <-ni(i- 
potatoes  of  this  variety  can  be  sent  to 


i  the  earliest,  most  product, 

ration.     H    is  particularly  recommended    Cor  culture  in  the    Southern  States,  as   new 
the  New  York  market  ai8  earl  v  :i<  i  lie  more  reunion  varieties  from  Bermuda. 
The  following  from  a  few  of  our  correspondents  will  confirm  what  we  hare  said. 

Boston.  August  26,  ISGS. 
Messrs.  U.  K.  Bliss  &  Son— Gentlemen  :    I  have  this  day  tried  on  my  own  table,  the  Karlv  i:o»e   Potato.    I  find  it  to  be 
ol  the  first  quality,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  one  week  or  more  earlier  tiiau  the  c.-oilr.-'h  Karly,  and  quite 
as  productive.  lours  as  ever,  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

NEWBt-RGti,  August  20th,  1868. 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  d:  Son;     The   Karlv  Rose   Potatoes  are  dry,  mealv,  and  of  excellent  flavor;  in   fact,  the  best  early 
potato  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  I  have  tested  must,  of  the  \  arietn-s  tor  many  years. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Charles  Downing. 

Peekskill,  Sept.  7th,  1SG8. 
B.  K.  Bliss  d-  Son:    I  planted  nearly  a  peck  of  Early  Pose  Potatoes  this  spring.    They  have,  fully  answered  my 


expectations,    b  ■ 
Goodrich,  but  i 


large,   fai 


product!  v 


;■-'•.. 


L  of    good  quality.    I 


iad 


I  oft 


itislicd  that  they  are  decidedly  earlier.  Truly  Toui 

One  Pound,  $1.  Three  Pounds,  $2,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

One  Peck,  $5.  Half  Bushel,  $8.  One  Bushel,  $15. 

One  Barrel,  §4:0.— GO  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  165  lbs.  to  the  barrel. 
Cash  to  accompany  the  order.    Price  to  the  trade  in  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Caution,— In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  variety  last  spring,  a  spurious   varietv,  which  strongly  rcsem- 
bled  Die  I'.iuiv  Hose   in  appearance,  hut   great! v  its  interior   m  every  respect,  was  widely  disseminated,  and  will  duubllesi 
be  offered  again  this  fall.    Beware  of  Spurious  varieties. 
In  consequence  of  the  danger  from  frost  in  spring,  alt  potatoes  designed  for  early  planting  should  be  ordered  in  the  fall. 
Potatoes  will  he  delivered  at  the  Express  Offices,  Boats,  or  Railroad  Depots  In  New  York  City  free  of  charge. 
We  also  have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  Early  Goodrich,    Sovereign,  Dykeman,  Ha  risen,  and  other  leading  varieties,   at 


lo 


larket  prices,  a  Descriptive  Priced  List  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applies 
Address,  B.  K.  BLISS  <&  SON,  Box  5,712,  P.  O.,  New  York  City. 


Ill  I  UM     A  URA  TUM. 

The  Japanese  Queen  of  Lilies. 

We  have  a  fi  tie  stock  of  this  gorgeous  Lily  iu  splendid  con- 
dition, many  of  which  are  of  a  larger  size  than  any  hitherto 
offered.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  lias  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  regarding  this,  the  most  magnificent  of 
modern  floral  Introductions:  "  Ldium  Auratum.— This 
golden-rayed  Queen  of  Lilies  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Lily  family.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  ;  and  for  the  adornment  of 
the  Flower-garden,  the  Conservatory,  and  the  Sitting-room, 
it  is  unrivalled.  The  whole  English  floral  world,  on  its  in- 
troduction, was  jubilant  with  delight,  hailing  its  advent  as 
an  astronomer  would  the  discovery  of  a  star  of  the  llrst 
magnitude-,  and  in  every  city,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
it  has  received  ovations  such  as  would  have  been  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  most  ambitious  prima-donna  or  the  most 
successful  conquering  hero." 

Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  summer  in  England.  G 
to  8  feet  in  height,  with  from  50  to  75  flowers.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy— having  stood  out  the  past  winter  in  Massachusetts, 
with  a  slight  covering  of  straw.  A  beautiful  two-paged  lith- 
ograph, colored  true  to  nature,  will  be  found  in  our  new 
Bulb  Catalogue— which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  en- 
closing ten  cents. 

Flowering  roots  securely  mailed  to  any  address  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

Extra,  size,  $3.00  each.  Wo.  1,  $1.50  ouch  ;  S13 
prr  dozen.    No.  3,  81.00  each  ;   $9.00  per  dozen. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX, 

41  Park  Row,  &  151    Nassau -St.,  View  York. 
P.  O.  Address,    Cox    5,713   New  York. 

Early  Hose  Potatoes* 


WardwcII's  Patent  Wooden  Boxes, 


One  pound,  fcl  ;  Ti 


ncrs,  who  want 
jry  best  varieties 
o'oO  per  cent  hy 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Hanson,  ?6  per  bbl. :  $">0  per  ten  bbls. :  Early  nose.  Early 

Cooilneli,   Si'bcc.  ond    ;ill   other  valuable  varieties   at  low 
prices.    Addreu  KE1SIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle.  Westchester  Co.,  X.  V. 

K  AAA)  rtrtft  H<>P  Plants  for  sale— Genuine  Eng- 
n,«WV,WWW  bsh  Cluster.    For  price  and  Circular  semi 


Dutch  Bulbous  Flow- 
er Roots. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue  Prices, 

B.  Ii.  BLISS  &  SON, 

No.  4  1   Park   Row,   &    151    Nassau-st., 
New  York, 

{Old  Office  of  the  American  Agriculturist.) 

Offer  for  sale  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
above,  including  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  lot- 
lows:  Collection  No.  1,  $20;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $5.00;  No.  4. 
$3.00.  For  the  contents  of  each  collection  and  further  par- 
ticulars, see  Catalogue. 

Also  a  fine  assortment  of  GREEN-HOUSE  BULBS,  com- 
prising CYCLAMEN'S.  IXIAS,  OXALIS,  SPARAXIS,  TRITOMAS, 
ACHIMEN'ES,  GLOXINIAS,  &C,  &C. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  their 

Now  Illustrated  Autumn  Catalogue, 

'containing  an  accurate  description  of  each  variety,  with 
particular  directions  for  culture,  so  that  any  person,  how- 
ever unacquainted,  cannot  fail  to  succeed,  also  a  beautiful 
colored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lit  turn  Auratum.) 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 
Orders  may  be  addressed  to  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Box  5,712,  P.  ()..  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  TO   GARDENERS! 

bi;y  tbie  best. 

Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield  Gar- 
den Seeds,   New  Crop,  1868. 

Grown  from  choice  stocks  expressly  lor  tltc  M:\rket  Gar- 
doners'  Trade.  Orders  will  receive  careful  attention.  Our 
new  Fall  Catalogue  sent  lree  to  all  applicants. 

K.  D.  HAWLEY, 
Seed  Grower  an.l  Dealer,   m.'anill.ii  Main-st., 


|>LANTS  AND  SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 
■*■  Blackberries,  Wilson  Early,  $10  per  100 ;  Hoot  Cuttinss, 
$3  per  1,000.  Kittatinny.  SO  per  100  ;  Hoot  Cuttings,  $5  per 
1,000.  Raspberries:  Philadelphia,  $10  per  100;  Clarke.  $U 
per  100.  Potatoes :  Early  Rose.  75  cents  per  11).  Early  Scbcc 
and  Ilarisoii,  $!  per  bushel ;  Early  Goodrich,  Gleason,  Mon- 
itor, and  White  Peachblow,  $1.7.5  per  bushel. 

SAM'L  C.  DKCOU,  liecklesstown,  Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 


TRADE     MARK 

The  above  engraving  is  from  a  photosraph  taken  from  lira 
of  D.  TV.  RA1ISDELL,  originator  of  the  Norway  Oats. 

MORE  TFSTIMONIALS. 

Light  Street,  Pa.,  Sept.  2d,  18C3. 
I  write  to  say  that  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  Norway 
Oats  1  received  from  you  last  spring.  They  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  stood  up  well,  straw  good 
and  heavy.  Our  common  oats  on  same  ground  gave  us  only 
20  to  30  bushels.  My  neighbors  laughed  at  mc  for  paying- 
such  a  price  lor  seed,  but  now  the  laugh  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  face.  The  season  has  been  the  poorest  for  oats  I  ever 
knew  of.  Send  mc  a  few  of  your  printed  histories  of  this 
grain,  and  I  will  distribute  them  willingly. 

Truly  Yours,  IT.  H.  Brown. 

W.  H.  Tyler,  Guilford,  Vermont,  says: 
The  Norway  Oats  are  a  great  improvement.  They  grew 
very  heavy,  with  numerous  stalks,  and  yield  fully  three 
times  as  many  as  any  oat  wc  have  ever  raised  in  this  section. 
I  shall  preserve  all  my  seed  for  next  season,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied they  will  take  the  place  of  all  others. 

From  J.  B.  Cloud,  Union  Village.  Vt. 
They  nre  far  superior  to  any  I   ever  saw  in  every  respect. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  any  other  kind  if  he  can  get 
this  seed. 

Oscar  E  Sargent,  CheMerjleld,  X.  H.,  says: 
Those  Norway  Oats  recommend  themselves  to  all  who  sea 
them  growing.    They  are  certainly  a  superior  grain. 

From  J.  C.  Orne,  Willoughby  Lake,  Vt. 

The  Norway  Oats  I  had  of  you  have  proved  to  be  as  good 

as  you  represented  them  to  be  in  every  respect.    They  are 

far  more  profitable  to  raise,  and  all  farmers  will  do  well  to 

procure  them  at  the  first  opportunity. 


From  Wm.  Bancroft,  South  Barre,  Vt. 

Those  Oats  have  done  remarkably  well.      From  the  100 

seeds  1  had.  it  is  estimated  by  my  neighbors  that  I  will  have 

a  yield  of  from  six  to  eight  quarts.    They  arc  regarded  as  a 

miracle  by  all  who  have  seen  them. 

The  Norway  Oats  have  received  the  highest  prize  at  many 
of  the  State  and  County  Pairs  throughout  New  England, 
and  from  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  grown  them 
the  past  season,  wchave  already  received  over  one  thousand 
letters  of  recommendation.  Probably  no  improvement  In 
the  Interest  of  agriculture  has  ever  received  such  universal 
and  hearty  endorsement,  as  has  been  accorded  to  this  grain. 
A  full  history  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  desire  it. 

Fanners  will  be  furnished  with  this  seed  nntil  further  no- 
tice, a.t  the  following  rates: 

One  quart,  post-paid %  1.25 

Two  quarts,       "        .    a.oo 

one  pi'ck,  hv  ."[[n-rs.-i,  flKiigi.'.-,  to  be  paid  on  delivery..  4.00 
One  hall-bushel,  "  "  "  "  ....  0.00 
One  bushel,  *'  "  "  "  ....  10.00 
Two  and  onc-hnlf  bushel  hags 25.00 

Sold  by  the  standard  of  32  fts.  to  the  bushel. 

Remittances  should  be  in  checks,  drafts,  post  office  orders, 
oril  in  money,  by  express  or  registered  letters.  In  order, 
ing,  give  your  post-office  address,  also  state  nearest  express 
office,  if  to  be  sent  by  express. 

As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  to  the  following  well- 
known  parties: 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  Tort. 

G.  COLLAMORK&  Co. 1 731  Broadway,  New  York. 
C.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  40  East  Uth-st.,  New  York. 

£^~  Write  our  address  plainly  on  the  envelope,  and  al- 
ways put  our  box  number  on,  as  well  as  our  place  of  busi- 
ness, as  follows : 

JOMS  &  CLARE, 
No.  20  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  5,G89. 
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Norway  Oats  and  Grape  Vines. 

flavins    made  nrrnn-renienis  with   Messrs.  Jones  &  Clark: 
for  a  supplv  Mi'  their  Norway  Oats.  1  will  si'tulout  small  quan- 
tities   a*  premiums  f.o  those  puielui.su. •:   nl"  my  grape  viucs. 
Great  indtieemrnis  to  parties  settinir  up  ('lul)S. 
See  my  other  aiiyerti.seiueiit.s  and  si-iul  fur  price  lists. 
Address  »;.  i;.  MEISSNEU, 

Richmond  P.  O.,  Stateii  Island,  N.  Y. 

JAPAN    LILIES     and 
Hybrid    Gladiolus 

FOR    THE    MILLION. 

PRICES     GREATLY    REDUCED  ;     also 

LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  much  below  cost  ol  im- 
portation.   Trices  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THOUBLTKN  <fc  Co., 
15  John  Street,  New  York. 


100,000 

Ives'  Grape  Vinos.    Send  for  Price  List  to 


J.  VV.  CONK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WILLARD  and  EARLY  ROSE. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gleason,  of  Mass..  one  of  the  tliree  gentle- 
men to  win  mi  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich  was  accustomed  to  send 
ont  his  new  seed  line;  potatoes  lor  testing  before  in  I  rod  urine, 
them  10  Hie  public,  and  in  honor  of  whom  lie  named  his 
Gleason  potato,  lias  lor  years  probably  been  more  largely 
em-raged  in  raisim;  new  see,llin_:  potatoes  than  any  man  in 
New  England.    Last  spring   I   pnrchased  ol'   him   the  entire 

stork  of  his  -  Willard''  s IHim  I  a  seedling  from  the  Early 

Goodrich,,  whleh  he  considers  Hi"  besl  of"  all  the  bnndreils 
of  seedlings  he  has  thus  far  raised.  The  "  Willard  "  proves 
to  be  enormonslv  proilnetiye  and  is  a  potato  of  -real  prom- 
ise. I  now  oiler' to  send  one  potato  of  this  new  seedling, 
gratis.  Willi  every  perk  of  Rally  llo.e  ;  lire  with  each  bushel, 
mid  sixteen  wiih'each  barrel. 

Mv  stock  of  Earlv  Hose  was  procured  directly  from  Hie 
original  grower,  and  is  warranted  trie.  My  rates  this 
fall  are  : 

one  Pound,  postage  paid,  91.00  One  Peek-.  $  5.00 
Three  Pounds,  "  3.00  One  Bushel,  15.00 
One  Barrel 10.00 

Each  I'.usliel  weighs  tin  Ins.;  each  llarrel  1G.1  lbs. 
A  discount  on  laruto  quantities. 

Early  Goodrich  tier  Hand  .?.",. HI     Ilarison  $7.00 

Early  Seber 


WOLF  CREElv  NURSERY.— 1X1,000  Clierry, 
(.",0,000  E.  Mavl.'IO.OOO  Poach,  Apple  and  Pear.  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf,  aO'l.uail  Apple  Sto.-ks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  of  Trees  .mil  Hants.  Our  E.  Mnv  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  the  finest  In  the  world.  Come  and  sec,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.    JOHN    .VAMPLEli,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


NUUSEKTMEN,  FLORISTS  AND  SEEDSMEN, 
115  S3HT/JF/ELD  STREET,  riTTSDl'RGII.  PA.. 
Offer  for  sale  the  largest  stock  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  embracing 


li.OOO  Dwarf  Pear, 
10,000  Standard   (berry, 
.'l.rOO  Dwarf  Cherry, 


Also,    EVEKHI.'i; 


1  to  2  years  old. 
1  to  2  years  old. 
1  to  2  "years  old. 
1  to  2  years  old. 
1  to  2  years  old. 
5.000  CHOICE  P.OSES. 

TREES,   GRAPE  VINES, 
CURRANTS    '.•Mi-riiEttUIKS,   STRAWBER- 
RIES. GREKN-HorsE    1'LANIS,  &c. 
Catalogues  sent  on  ..'  pile  i'i  ID. 


E 


AULY  ROSE    POTATOES,  50  cents   a  pound, 
?I5  per  budiel,  Sin  per  bbl,    Ilarison  Po     ' 


i  pound,  jl.li  per  bushel,  $1.50  per  bbl.    Send  for  Catalog! 
of  Potatoes  Small  Fruit.  &c. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS.  Moorcslown,  N.  J 


Geneva    iLViir'sevy. 

300  acres  in  different  stages  of  growth. 

PRl'IT  .VXD  ORSI.UIEM'AL  TREES. 
Seedling  Stocks,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple.  Standard  an  I  Dwarf  Pear, 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Cherry,  plenlv  "f  Early  Richmond. 
Plum  Trees,  2-year  old.  line  Tree-.  Apricot-.  Nectarines. 
Blackberries,  a  line  stock  of  Missouri  Mammoth.  Wilson's 
Early,  Kittatinnv,  and  oilier  Small  fruit-,  re-no  -tamp  for 
Trade  List.  W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  V. 

Wilson's  Earlv  Blackberry.— 3,000  extra  plants 
1..  l.c  .sold  previous  to  Nov.  i:,.    The  highest  cash  ofTer 
takes  them.      GEO.  II.  LAMBERT,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

1,000,000  of  Choice  Grape  Vines 

of  all  leading  varieties.  3,000,030  of  Orape  Vine  Cuttings, 
and  a  great  supply  of  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry, 
and   Strawberry  plants,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for 
sale.    Send  lor  l'rice  List  and  Essays,  Willi  stamp. 
DU  II.  SCHRODER, 

Bloomlngton,  Illinois. 


,000,   or 

ispherrv, 
-t  quality. 


DAVID  BA1RD.  Ma 


30,000 


IVES  GRAPE  ROOTS,  1st  class,  2  year- 
old.    30,000  Ives  and  other  varieties,  1st  class,  i 


year-oldl    "'  "      J.  B.  BELVILLB  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  Small  Fruit  Growers. 


i  sci  i  men   anu    .sinai,    ri'iii    "riowers. 

Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


100,000 


Goodrich   Seedling'   Potatoes. 

Get  Them  True  to  Name. 

I  bad  Ihe  entire  slock  of  Seedling  Potatoes  left  by  the 
late  Rev.  O.  E.  Goodrich,  and  was  the  first  to  send  out  Hie 

Karh'  I dried.  Calico,  Gleason,   Ilarison.  and    Earlv  Rose. 

Will  take  orders  until  Dec.  1st,  unless  previously  sold,  as 


■ly  Goodrich 

ason  and  Calico,  each 
dling  No.  H10,  early,  re 


JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skancateles,  N.  T. 

CATALOGUES  SE1VT  FB6EE. 

M.  O'KEEFE,   SOU  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  "Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Dealers  in  Klo-vvcr  anil  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwnnger  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ives  Seedling  Grape  Roots. 

This  valua'de  grape  should  be   planted  by  all.    VTe  arc 

now  selling  seleclcd  roots  at   SI  . Ml  per  do/..  ;    £l  per  100  ;    S\,i) 
per  1,000. 


Adirondac  Grape  Nursery  &  Vineyard. 

Superior  Vines  of  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  of  Adirondac,  Allen's 

Hybrid.   Con d,   C reveling,    Hclawarc,   Diana.    Hartford, 

Iona,  Israelis.  Maxaf iwnev.  Miles,  Rebecca,  Rogers'  Hy- 
lirbls.  Nos.  1.  n,  4,0.  1.".,  Ill  and  "."..  Sherman,  Telegraph,  Union 
Village,    Martha.   Salem,    and    Diana    Hamburg. 

Also,  Foreign  varieties.     Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


MUM'S  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY.— A 
■^  good  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  variety  at  great 
reduction  from  former  prices.  Small  fruits  a  specialty. 
Prices  low.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Address 

H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


AT  REID'S  NURSERIES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. -A 
large  siockof  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants.  A-c..  Arc.  occupying  ground  which 
must  he  cleared  I  Ins  fall,  for  sale  at  low  prices.  Catalogues 
containing  lisl  of  varielics  ol  Fruits,  iVC.,  &e.,  wilh  prices 
annexed,  forwarded  on  application.    N.  B.— A  large  lot  of 

Kilt. H  mm   Blackberries,  I  wo  v s  old.  strong,  at  low  rates. 

Address  DAVID  D.  BUCHANAN, 

Successor  to  Wm.  Held. 


Philadelphia  Raspberry  Plants  for  sale,   8,000  or 
10,000  Plants  at  $10  per  bill;  sun,  :,00;  ?;s  per  1.000.    Cash 
sent  with  order.    THUS.  WIIU'WELL,  llvde  Park.  N.  T. 


500,000* 


First-class  APPLE  STOCKS.— 

wishing;  to  start  a  Nursery 
stuiiiM  send   at  onceati'l    l-i'I  <>nr  mute,  list.    "We  have  many 


Wilson's  Early  Blackberry.  Philadelphia 
and  Clarke  Raspberry  Plants  by  Mail, 

po<.ta<re  paid.    "Wilson's  Early,  one  dozen,  $3;   two  dozen, 

$.->.  Darke  UaspberiT,  saim_  rates.  I'hil.uU'lplila  Kasplx-rrv, 
one  dozen,  $1.75;  two  dozen,  ?:i.  Wilson's  Kai'lv  and  Phila- 
delphia plants  at  very  low  rates  when  ordered  by  the  thou- 
sand. Having  hart  20  years  experience  with  my  father, 
<  Isaac  Piillen,  dri-fast'ii  ],"piirrhas'T3  inayrelyon  a'll  plants 
lti-iii'-;  ,,r  Up'  I 'est:  quality,  i  rue  to  name,  and  see  are  Iv  packed. 


>ASPBERRIES,      BLACKBERRIES,      ROSES, 

i>  Grape  Vines,  Kvevirreetia,  etc.    Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
MAHLON*  MOON,  Morrisville,  Rucks  Co.,  Pa. 


G 


RAPE  VINES,    ETC.,    and   the    Agriculturist. 

See  my  other  advertisements  and  send  for  Circulars. 
Address  G.  E.  MEISSNER, 

Richmond  P.  O.,  Slaten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  every  reader  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist who  intends  to  plant  small  fruits  or  pota- 
toes, and  those  who  purchase  to  sell  airain,  to  send  and  get 
one  of  my  fall  Catalogues  hefore  purchasing  elsewhere,  as 
my  stock  is  centime  and  lirst-elass,  and  the  prices  from  10  to 
M)  per  cent  eheape  "' 
Rose,  50  cents  per 
Also,  I'eacli  Trees  very  lo 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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CURRANT  CUTTINGS. 


ria.  Black  Naples.  &,..,  &r.  Also,  orange,  or  Apple  Quince 
American  Seedling  Gooseberry,  &c.  21  cuttings,  1  varieties 
(Oof  eacb)  lor  $1.50.     Address' 

WAliDWEI.L  it  CO.,  West  Dresden,  Yates  Co..  N.  Y. 


WILLOW  DALE  NURSERIES  cc  FRUIT  FARM 
Great  inducements  oll'ercd  to  Nurserymen  and  otliers 
wishing  to  plant  for  tbemsclvcs.  A  general  variety  of  nur- 
scrr  stock,  Including  40.0110  l'cacli  Trees  and  a  large  stock  of 
Small  Fruits.  Packing  done  in  Hie  best  manner.  I  'alalogucs 
sent.  gratis  lo  all  applicants.  Address  F.AKESTIIAW  & 
PYLE,  Kennctt  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


TO  CLUBS. 

vet  made  to  lliose  purchasing  crrape  vines. 


nd  P.  ().,  St  don  Island,  N.  Y. 


W*   AIT   and  gol   our  prices   before    buying  any 

*»        Grape    I7;t.s,    Str.nr/,.  rri,.<.    Ra  :;de  rrirs.    dec.    Im- 
mense slock,  and  efeat.  iiului  eiiienis  ollcred  lo  buyers.    Cor- 

res nlence  sollc 1      Catalogues  free.      C.   B.  &  J.  S. 

rBITTS,  Atlantic  Small  Fruit  Nurseries,  El  wood,  N.  J. 

Davison's   Thomless  Black   Cap  Iiaspbcrry. 

Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  yvbo  propa"ntes 

onlylrom  selected  s k.     For  onqm,  prices,  hair    In  ,ulli- 

rale.   Ac,   send   siamp   lor  circular  lo  .JOSEPH   S1NTON, 
Angola,  Erie  Co.,  N.  \. 
Also,  Strawberry,  Iiaspbcrry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINrl,  of  Moorcslown,   N,  J.,  lias 
100  acres  planted  In  Wilson  Early  Blackberry;  lias  liia.oiio 


entt 


:  List,  which  will 


PAINTS  for  FARMERS  ami  others.— The  Grafton 
Mineral   Paint  Co.  are  now  inanul'aeturiiirx  11, c   Best, 

Clieajiest,  and  most  Durable  |>;1  nl  in  e.e  -  iw I-  well  put 

on.  mlXed  Witll  [Hire  I. owed  Oil.  w|U  last  I '  1".  ,e  o.  ;  jt  is 

of  a  licht  brown  or  licaiiniiil  el .    c,,|  ,■-.    .  m  can  be 

cliaii'o-d  lo  -reen.  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or  ci  cam.  to  suit 
the  l.asle  of  Hie  consumer.     It  is  valuable  for  House,.  Barn*. 

I'' ,  larriaee  audi  »r-r  i  P 

Amiciiltnral    Iiiiplemcni-.    ,    ,i..,      1.     .    -.  \  ■ 


Boi is,  Canv 

^^*ater■prollf.,  Floor  (nl  (  loth-  ,,,,.,. 
used  S.0O0  bbls.  Hie  least  year.)  and  as  a 
is  unsurpassed  tor  body,  durability,  el: 


Hops1 
ire  and 


lor  a  circular  which  -rives  full  particular-.  None  eennine 
unless  branded  ill  a  trade  mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint. 
Per-ons  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  flic  money  on  receipt 
of  the  eooils.    Address 

DANIEL  HID  WELL.  Til  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

THE    I.ODI     MANITFACTrP.INO    Ci 
PANY.   the    oldest   ai 
Ihe  kind  in  the  Tinted 
ry  futilities 


bbls.  of  250  lbs.  each. 

BONE  DUST. 

1-COAIiSE    and    FINE    MIXED.       5-FINE,   suitable  for 

Drilling.    And  S-FLOURED  BONE. 

C^-Wk  Wahraxt  err.  Boxk  to  Analyze  Pi-rk.    Packed 

In  bbls.  of 'Jail  lie.  each.  For  Winter  erain,  Doiible-P.elined 
I'oiidrctte  and  Fine  llouc.  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
(irillcit   (<i  with    the  seed,  bare    produced    most    remarkable. 


any  article  of  same  purity  and  tine- 


NURD-PHOSPHATE  OF  LiftSE. 


ilidentlvas  beinu-  as 
or  sold  in  tills  marl 
ible  Phosphate  and  A 


nia 


We  offer  this  Phosphate  eo 

lor   I'KllMAXEXT.  as   Well   , 

lor  Immediate  powerful  effect  upon  laud,  it  has  xo  eo.ual. 
Price  in  New  York,  855.00  j><:-  Ton  of  3,000  lbs.    For 
Price  Lists,  Circulars,  i-c,  apply  to 

THE  LODI  MANrFACTCRING  CdMPANY. 
6li  Cortlandt-st...  New  A'ork.    P.  O.  Box.  3189. 

"  LISTER  BROTHERS 

Complete  Manure,  as  per  Prof.  Ville's  formula  [of  Francel. 
Also.  Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Pure  Bone 
Meal.    Address 

LISTER  BP.OTHEKS.  159  Front-sU  New  York. 


Cr©asclale,s    Superphosphate, 

Manufactured  by  WATTSON  &  CLARK,  Philadelphia, 

From  south  Carolina  Bone  Phosphate. 
For  sale  by  WII.SO.V  &  ASMUS, 

70  Frout-st.,  Nrw  York. 


To  Agricultural  .Societies. 

r>lp:amas  for  prizes,  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs. 

pla ■  111  colors,  can  bel,;,,|  ,,,  an  ,,, nam  II  lis  of 

THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  Euera'vim.-,  M'|0.  A-.  I.ilh.  Co., 
11   Broadway,  New  York. 


Jersey  Herd   Book. 

nd  volume  of  the  Jersey  Herd  Boo!;  is  published 


rflHE  IMPROVED  OUR)  CHESTER 
X  HOGS  produce  Hie  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  tor  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  Its  description,  and  a  trreat  variety 
"of  other  T7ioro>i(/fi/>r>',i  ;uni_  Imported   dnlmaU 


■and  Fowl-.. 


I,.  13.  SILVEi;.  Salem.  Ohio. 
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Advertisoaients,  to  ba  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    3tli  of  the  preceding-  month. 

TEIOIS  —  (cash  before  iiiseri ): 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.    Less  than  4  Knee,  S3. 

Open  rayes  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  line. 

page  next  !•>  Reading  Hatter  and  last  Page.— S3.">0  per 
agate  line  of  space  for  cacli  insertion. 

(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.00  per  Agate  line  of  space.) 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  ! 


TBE  FALL  CAMPAIGN 

Yorker,  the  Leading  and  Largest-Circulating  IEubal, 
Literary  and  Family  Newspaper,  commenced  Oct.  3,  and 
hence  Kow  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe.'  Eignt  Large  Double- 
Quarto  Pages,  Illustrated,  with  over  a  dozen  distinct  De- 
partments, encli  ably  conducted,  the  Best  Talent  beins  em- 
ployed. Election  will  soon  be  over,  when  everybody,  in 
both  Town  and  Country,  will  want  the  most  Progressive, 
Timely.  Entertaining  and  Useful  Weekly  of  its  Class— 
Moore's  Rural.  Vol.  XX  begins  Jan.  2,  1889.  Terms.  $3  a 
Tear.  The  13  Numbers  of  this  Quarter  (Oct.  to  Jan.)  sent, 
On  Trial,  for  Only  Fifty  Cents!  Try  the  Trial  Trip? 
Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 

41  Park  How,  New  York,  or  Rochester,  N.  T. 

What   Leading  Journals  Say. 

The   Rural   Nbw-Yorkbr-< 


Agri 

■V.  Pa 


(No. 


in  h.-.id.  and  h-n  Hir:nnnded  himseii  l»v  a  verj  aid.-  Corps 
ot  Assistant-  and  Contributors.  He  li  is  done  a  noble  work 
for  AL'i'icultnic  in  the  West,  and  is  now  rapidly  enlar-in^ 
the  field  ot  his  usefulness.—  iV.  K  Daily  Tribune. 

Moore's  Rural  is  full  of  variety,  original  and  select. 
We  cmh-^-i  to  a  siirpn-.'  ai  i  he  variety  and  riehuess  of  Its 
ront.-ms  bountifiillv  il!n-rr;it<-d  as  ir  is.  No  paper  on  our 
list  i'm:  tics  so  near  our  ideas  of  per  I  eel  ion,  for  a  secular  lam- 

lly  piper.  It  maintains  a  high  moral  standard.— JView  York 
Observer, 

The  Rural  as  a  newspnpfr  enterprise  In*  no  parallel.  It 
now  lias  a  g-eater  circulation  hi/  t< ><ns-  of  tlem.\<rt>i\-  than  anv 
other  U'ci'klv  in  the countiv  which  irives  prominence  to 
agriculture  and  kindred  branches  ul  industrv. -/toC/i,  Union. 


a    more    prosperous  career.— Louisville 
{Ky.)  Journal. 

Without  exception,  the  best  Agricultural  and  Family 
Newspaper      Mr.    Moore    lately  received    a    $1,000  draft  for 

one  club  of  new  subscribers.-— Minnesota  Statesman, 

Remember  (lie  RURAL,    is  not  a  MONTHLY 
of  only    li    issues   a.    year,  but    a    Large    and 


nit  i  In  1  MEEKLY  of  .V-i  Ni 


The   Herald  of  Health   Free. 


Words     from     Over     tlie    Water.— 

"  We  are  glad  to  welcome,  among  our  budget  of  monthlies, 
an  American  magazine.  The  Herald  of  Health.  Let  its 
own  heading  express  its  object.  'The  Herald  of  Health 
and  Journal  of  Physical  Culture  advocates  a  Higher 
Type  of  Manhood— physically.  Intellectually,  and  morally.' 
It  has  quite  as  much  claim  to  the  title  of  a  woman's  maga- 
zine as  the  'Victoria  Magazine,'  and  is  full  of  thoughtful, 
practical  papers,  pleasantly  written— most  of  them  by  au- 
thors and  authoresses  of  note— among  whom  wc  may  men- 
tion the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Deecher  and  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 
"Wives  and  housekeepers  will  find  some  very  useful  hints  In 
the  pages  of  The  Herald,  and  we  recommend  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent domestic  magazine."—  Cosmopolitan,  London, 

So  says  one  of  our  London  exchanges.  $1.00  a  year  ;  20 
cents  o  number.  For  $3.00  we  send  it  a  year  with  a  copy  of 
Physical  Perfection,  a  large,  illustrated  work  of  great  value, 
worth  $2.00.  For  $3.85  we  send  the  Hkuald  and  The  New 
York  Weekly  Tribune  one  year.  For  $3.00  we  send  it  and 
the  Agriculturist  one  year.  For  30  subscribers  and  $60,  we 
give  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $55. 
Those  who  subscribe  now  will  get  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  Nos! 
free.    Address  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO.,  15  Laight-st.,  N.  T. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 

1  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  my  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  business  of  All  Nurseries  in  One.  Wbitlock's 
Horticultural  Recorder  and  Exhibition  Rooms,  which  1  have 
heretofore  conducted,  has  this  day  been  formed  into  a  Stock 
Company,  under  the  Corporate  name  of 

"  The   Whitlock    Exposition   and   Ex- 
change  Company," 

with  a  capital  amply  sufficient  for  conducting  the  business 
on  a  seal--  corresponding  with  its  rapidly  growing  demands. 
From  the  beginning  the  business  has  been  a  success.  It  has 
supplied  a  long  felt  and  imperative  want.  It  lias  been  ap- 
preciated and  liberally  patronized  by  the  public.  The  new 
arrangement  will  greatly  increase  its  facilities  for  continued 
and  enlarged  success.  The  officers  of  the  Company  areas  fol- 
lows: L.  L.  Whitlock,  President;  J.  A.  Currier,  Treasurer. 
The  place  and  entire  plan  of  business  continues  as  hereto- 
fore, and  the  new  corporation  assume  all  its  assets  and  lia- 
bilities. L.  L.  WHITLOCK, 
Oct.  5.  1868.                                 210  Broadway,  New  York. 


D0TTS  WASHING  MACHINE, 


UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WR9NCER, 

improved  with  Roio&Vs  Patent  Double  Coa-irheeh,  and  the 
Patent  Slop,  are  now  unquesiiimahly  far  superior  to  any 
apparatus  tor  washing  clothes  ever  invented,  and  will  save 
their  cost  twice  a  year,  by  saving  labor  and  clothes. 

Those  who  have  used  them  give  testimony  as  follows: 

"  Doty's  Washing  Machine,  which  we  have  now  nsed  nearly 

four  years,  is  the  only  one  the  '  help'  will  use  voluntarily."— 

American  Agriculturist  (October  uumber). 

"The  Universal  Clothes  Wringer  is  a  time-saving,  etrength- 

savimr.  cloth.-s-savin^  implement  that  should  be  in  every 
family."—  American  Aarici  Uurist  [October  number). 

"We  like  our  machine  much;  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
do  without  it.  and  with  the  md  «  t  Dory,  we  led  that  we  are 
masteisof  the  position."— J:<  c.  liishop  Scott,  M.  E.  Church. 


i."—Iier.  TUeo<l<>re  I.,    Cugltr. 


places  where  no 

be  liked,  that  w- 


PRaCES. 


■we  they  will 
nl  ill.-  iin.iii'v  il  inv  one  wish- 
:  ol'  freight,  after  a  month's 

illi  exclusive  right  of  sale  make  money  fast 


selling  them. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  ai 
made. 

E.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

3J  Cortlaiidt-st.,  Kcw  York. 


PATENT  OFF  EGE 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


Pr\OPJ\IKTOI\S  OF  THE 


sciENfririG^iyiESRieAN 


•who  have  pro*ecired  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  over  Twenty  Year*. 

Their  AMERICAN  .VXD  EUROPEAN  PAT- 
ENT AGENCY  is  the  most;  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  asrency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors, 
is  sent  gratis. 

EKF"  A  handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical engravings,  and  Hi  -  United  .States  Census 
by  (Vim  u-s,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  rcc  ipt  of  25  cents.  Thfi  Scientific 
Americas  is  the  best  aid  cheapest  Weekly  Illns- 
trated  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  anu  Me- 
chanics, published  in  the 
year.    Speci 


Three  dolla 
r  i f  is.     Address 
*MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  IV 


i     large 


The    Western    Rural 

AKES  THE  LEAD  in  the  Rural  line— has  the 
ationin  the  West.— farmer?  Union. 
Enclose  S3  to  H.  N.  F.  Lewis.  Publisher,  Chicago,  111., 
for  The  "Western  Rural,  the  Agricultural,  Horticul- 
tural and  Family  Weekly,  and  the  American  Agriculturist, 
both  one  year  | with  free  copies  to  ne^r subscribers  for  re- 
mainder of  iS6S.)    Regular  price  of  both,  separately.  $1  per 


year 

Or  write  for  specimen  copies  (sent  free)  of  The  West- 
ern Rural,  with  full   particulars  of  "Extcaokdinaby 

Fr.EMIUlIS   FOK  ALL." 


PARSONS  &  CO. 


Camellia  Japonica, 

Of  which  their  plants  arc  bushy  find  healthy.  The  Double 
White  is  very  largely  gKW.n,  and  the  whole  stock  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  dealers. 

Rhododendrons, 

Which  are  well  known  as  a  special  culture  in  their  grounds, 
can  be  furnished  by  the  hundred  and  thousand. 

Roses, 

In  large  variety,  Including  the  best  sortsof  Remontant  Moss. 
Tea  and  China,  can  be  furnished  one  and  two  years 
old,  and  at  very  low  rates,  by  tile  thousand.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  recommend  ttiese  to  dealers,  by  most  of 
whom  their  good  quality  is  now  well  known, 


Grape  "Vines 


Have  for  some  years  been  known  as  a  specialty  in  ttiis  estab- 
lishment. The  stock  is  as  large  as  usual,  and  special 
inducements  can  be  offered  to  purchasers  of  IVES' 
SEEDLING,  CONCORD,  IONAand  DELAWARE. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries, 

Including  WILSON'S  EARLY.  KITTATINN Y.  CLARKE, 
ELLISDALE,  and  DAVISON'S  THORN  LESS,  can  be 
furnished  at  the  lowest  rates  to  those  who  wish  to 
plant  by  the  acre. 

Chinese  and  Ghent  Azaleas, 

(Many  New  Shrubs.) 

More    Ihan    200  Varieties  of  Rare 
Conifers, 

And  all  the  new  and  well  known 

Deciduous  Trees  and   Shrubs, 

For   the  Park,   Lawn,  or  Garden,  can  be  furnished   in   the 

quantities  desired. 
For  Catalogues,  address 

PARSdJsrs  tC-  co., 

FLUSHING,  JV.  Y. 

RARE    OFFERS. 

WE  WILL   SEND  BY  WAIL 

For  S'i.00    0  No.  1  Concord  grape  Tines,  and  the  Aineri 

can  Agriculturist  tor  one  year. 
For  S3. 35    C  No.  1  Concord  crape  vines  and  the  Weekly 

Tribune  for  one  year. 
For  S5.O0    1  No.  1  Martha.  1  Hartford,  6  Concord 

grape  vines  and  the  .American  Agriculturist 

for  one  year. 
For  10  els.    Our  Small    Fruit   Catalogue  and   Fall  Price 

List. 

J.    K.VOX, 
Box  1.53,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RUMSO\   NUKSKRIES. 

A  fine  crown,   well-rooted   stock  of   Wilson's  Early  and 
vittatiimv    Iihukberrv     " 
ZW  Peach  Trees  of 
Send  lor  a  Circular. 


Grape  Vines  by  Mail.    The  Best 

For  $5.    15  lona,  15  Delaware,  and  the  American  Agricul- 
turist [or  emu  yyar.      The  Vines  all  No.  1,  and  postage  paid, 
Addresa  D.  CUMMINS,  (.'uimrant,  Ohio. 


W 


ANTED.— Reliable  Agents  in  every  town   for 
the  sale  of  my  grape  vines  and  other   N  iirsery  Stock. 
Address  O.  E.  M  KIS-N  Eli. 

Richmond  P.  t'..  Statcn  Island,  N.  Y. 


Sausage  3Ieat  Cullers, 

for  Family  and   Butchers'  use.    Sausage  Fillers,  Lard  and 
Tallow  Presses. 

H'tit,  Stratr.  and  Stalk  Cutters,  Horn-Powers,  Wood 
Sairina  Machines.  II nj  Presses.  Portable  Burr  Stone  Mills, 
Boiling   Cloth,  dr.,  <fic,  lor  sale  by 

J.  It.  DECATUR  &  CO.,. 

197  Water-st.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  r.s  I>ear]-st.,  New  York.  "Quick  sales 
ami  prompt  returns."  C^r>cnd  lor  our  Weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.^3 
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HOLIDAY 

PRESENTS! 

FUN 

FOE     THE 

BOYS 


GIRLS. 


CRANDALL'S    IMPROVED 

BUILDING    BLOCKS    FOR    CHILDREN 


CAN     BE    MADE    INTO 


CHURCHES, 

FACTORIES, 

HOUSES, 

TOWERS, 

ARCHES, 

CHAIRS, 

WINDMILLS, 

BOXES, 

BREOGES, 

FENCES, 

TOOLS, 

CHAIRS, 

CASTLES, 

CRADLES, 

SLEDS, 

SHEDS, 

and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  be  carried  about  with 
out  falling  to  pieces.  Having  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist  were  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  they  consented  to  take  the  general  agency  for  their  sale. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price  per 
Set :  Plain,  No.  1,  *2.00  ,  No.  2,  81.50  ;  No.  3.,  $1.     Extra,  Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00  ;  No.  3,  $2.00  ;  No.  3,  $1.50. 

Orders  are  solicited  from  the  trade,  who  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms.     Address 


orange  jrur>r>   &   co., 

246   Broadway  and  41   Park  Row,  New- York. 


4=2G 


AIMER  I  CAN    AG  RIC  ULT  UR  [ST. 


[November, 


GOOD  BOORS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 
THE  NEW  BOOK  OX  APPLES. 

By  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 
HISTORY. 
PROPAGATION. 
BUDS,    CUTTINGS. 
SITE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 
SELECTION;    PLANTING. 
CULTURE  &  PRUNING. 
RIPENING  &  PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION  &  DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX. 
The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $3.00. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 
Crowing  from  Seed. 
Propagation  from  Buds. 
Propagating  Houses. 
Cuttings  in  Open  Air. 
How  to  Make  Layers. 
Crafting  the  Crape. 
Hybridizing,  Crossing. 
Soil,  Situation,  Planting. 
Insects,  Mildew,  Sunscald,  etc. 
Valuable,  &  Discarded  Varieties. 
New    Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $1.50. 


SAUNDERS'      DOMESTIC      POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry:  — 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 

Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 
SENT  POST-PAID,    -    -    PRICE,  paper  40c,  cloth  75c. 


PEAT    AND    ITS    USES. 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 
The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters. 
WHAT    IS    PEAT? 
ITS    FORMATION. 
DIFFERENT    KINDS. 
CHEMICAL    CHARACTERS. 
CHEMICAL    CHANCES. 
FERTILIZING  CHARACTERS. 
PREPARATION    FOR 

AGRICULTURAL    USE. 
PEAT    AS    FUEL. 

ITS    VALUE. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         ....        PRICE,  $1.25. 


SMALL   FRUIT   CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.    FULLER. 
It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF     CHERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

COOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN   CHERRIES. 
This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture.  Varieties.  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $1.50. 


GARDENING  FOR    PROFIT 

In   the   Market    and    Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 
Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.    Read  the  Table 
op  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Manures  and  Implements. 

Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 

When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 

Transplanting;    Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 
Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE   G^R-APE   A  IIVE. 

By    PROF.    FREDERICK   MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNINC. 

TRAINING. 

MANURINC. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  "  Horlicola."  and  ac- 
companied witli  hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $1.00. 


COPKLANIVS    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

A     C'OMPENDIl  .H     OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  Knowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 
It  contains  926  largo  Octavo  Pages  and  350  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints.  Suggestions  and  De- 
tails of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  : 

DRAINING. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE    PLANTS. 

CRAPE    CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  Kitchen  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  bc.uk  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $5.00. 


DOWNING'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 
The  moBt  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illm-tratoct  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WTNTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 
The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections; 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing's  Death  —  Directions  lor  mak- 
ing a  Country  Place  History  of  TVode- 
nethe— History  of  Wellesly— Italian  Scenery 
— The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $0.00. 


AMERICAN  WEEDS 

and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM   DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  witli  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration   and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 

Weed6,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 

of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 

Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  Key  to 

Natural  Orders.  i 

Botanical  Classification. 

Botanical  Terms. 

Authors'  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 

Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $1.75. 


The      Miniature      Fruit      Garden. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

This  little  work  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  cultivator, 

and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears 

the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fruit 

growing. 

CONTENTS. 

DWARF    APPLES. 

PEARS. 

APRICOTS. 

CHERRIES. 

PLUMS. 

CURRANTS. 

FICS. 

FILBERTS. 

SMALL    GARDENS. 

CITY    YARDS. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         ....         PRICE,  1.00. 


NEW    BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 

in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 

in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.    The  following  are 

some  of  the  subjects  treated : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Cardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ...       -       PRICE,  $!.«. 
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NEW-YORK     TRIBUNE 


ADVERTISING  MEJDIUW. 


The  total  circulation  of  THE  TRIBUNE  la  now  301,000 
copies,  ami  is  divided  (is  follows.  Tlie  list  is  as  men  iv  exact 
u  possible,  in  elewoftlie  fact  that  a  lar.ee  proportion  of  our 
editions  is  disposed  of  throogli  news-dealers,  and  we  arc 
obliged  to- rely,  in  part,  upon  their  statements  as  to  where 
im-ir  sale*  are  nMstrluated  : 

Number  of  Copies.  Number  of  Copies. 

Alabama 2-sl 


Ari 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


..,,., 


M...13 


Idaho 

III 

In. liana 

Iowa 6,948 

Kansas 2,607 

K lekv l.l."l 

Louisiana 201 

Maine 8.112 

Maryland 


Minnesota  . 
Mississi] 

Mis. i.in 


S.S48 


Mont: 

Nebraska 1,059 

Nevada f 

New-Hampshin 


■  Jersey. 


New-Mexico 

New-York 

Norlh  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 


.     1,271 

..    (1,694 

45 

.l.'ii.nis 

502 

.  18,7:19 

270 

.  o.'.drr", 

.     1,896 

487 

1,692 

8  2 

199 

. .     6.925 

..    1,144 

.     1,640 


Washington  Ter. 

Wisconsin 4,092 

Canada 983 

Foreign 680 

Total  circulation 301,000 


The  circulatfon  of  THE  TKHSUNE  is  far  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  newspaper,  and  is  distributed  over  a  larger 
territory.  Advertisements  inserted  in  :cach  ol  our  editions 
will  reach  301,000  actual  subscribers,  and  as  each  paper  is 
read  by  five  persons  on  an  average,  every  advertisement  is 
placed  before  1,500,00)  readers.  By  no  other  mode  can  busi- 
ness men  reach  so  manv  first-class  customers,  for  THE  TP.I- 

PPNJ-;  ciieulates  :n ig  Hi'-  most  enterprising,  mlclhirent, 

and  weall'iv  classes.  For  $25  an  advertisement  ot  ten  lines 
Is  placed  before  :;i»U.uO0  heads  ol  lamilies  in  every  State  and 
Territorv.  as  well  as  in  lorctem  countries.  For  $730  an  entire 
column  ut  1'IIE  TBU'.l'.vF.  Nat  Hie  disposal  ot  advertisers. 
while  the  cost  of  sending  liil'i.nnl)  circulars  ol  the  smallest 
dimensions  would  be  oyer  ST.lii.il      This  illustrates  tliecheap- 


i  of  ad 

Merchant  - 

those  wanting  Farms,  lni| 


THE  TI.IBtTNl 


Ma 


Dealers  in  Pi 
ers.  and  all  others  who  desire  to  secure 
ers  in  New-York  City,  as  well  as  in  all  l 
will  17 llel  it  to  th.ii-  own  manilest  and  gr 
veins- in  THE  TK1HI  NE  as  a  portion 
gitimatc  expenses.    Bntcomparativeh; 


B,  Real  EstateOwners, 
rs,  Seedsmen, 
ichool-Teach- 


maniifaeturers  have  learned  the  beneiitsof  advertisine;  their 
goods  and  wares,  while  import  ers,  ami  those  who  sell  import- 
ed -roods,  reap  rich  returns  lVom  their  investments  in  adver- 
tising. Our  manufacturers  fuliv  understand  the  pnneiples 
of  protecting  American  iiidusuy,  but.  they  must  learn  the 
advantages  of  letting  the  American  people  know  wiiy 
American  goods  should  have  the  preterence,  and  where  they 
can  be  bought. 

We  would  especial  led  we  II  on  tie-  1'aef  that  I  lie  subscribers 
for  the  three  editions  of  THE  TTllBPNE,  Daily, Semi-Week- 
ly,and  Weekly,  eoninnse  individuals  in  every  profession  or 
business;  consei|iiently  advertisements  in  each  disseminate 
among  all  classes. 

Persons  ha\  imr  real  estate  for  sale  or  lo  let,  and  those  de- 
sirous of  nurehasiiig  or  renting  such  properlv.  will  find  THE 
TRIBUNE  especially  valuable  as  an  advertising  medium. 
THE  I'UIIH'NE  devotes  espc-ial  attention  to  the  reports 
of  sales  of  real  estate,  both  in  the  city  ami  couulry.  thus 
adding   greatly  to  the  value  of  its  columns   to  advertisers. 


Kates  of  Advertising    in  tlie   Hieiv- 

Yoi'k    Tribune. 

No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  the  price  oftwo  lines 
in  THE  DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY,  or  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

The  iPstily  Tribune. 

The  circulation  ot  THE  DAILY  TP.IBONE  is,  of  course, 
mainly  in  New- York.  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  but  it  is 
very  large  in  :i :  1  I  le-  |.;asi  em  ci lies  and  villages  and  through- 
out the  country,  it  is  believed  that  in  no  other  Newspaper 
will  advertisers  reach  so  many  first-class  customers. 

Rates  of  Advertising    in    tlie  Sew- 

York   I>aily  Tribune. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  classified  under  appropriate 
heads,  25  cents  per  line  each  insertion. 

AbOUl  ten  words  average  a  line,  alter  the  first  line,  which 
usually  eon  tain-  onlv  four  or  live  words. 

Deaths  and   Man  i.igcs  are  Charged  $1. 

The   St'ini-Weeklj-  Tribune. 

The  Circulation  of  tie-  SEMI-WEEKLY  TIUBUNE  is  also 

large,  and  is  a  very  valuable  ill ei II urn   in  which   to  ai)\  erl  ise 

Advertisers  are  rciiiin 1    I  li.it  the  tin -ilinonsol  THE 

TIUHPNE.  naih.Seini. Weekly  an  I  Weekly,  are  subscribed 
1 i  "in  iron  .iillereni.  pei-ons.  so  that  advertisements  in- 
serted in  each  will  reach  all  ol  isses. 

Kales  of  Advertising   in  the    *<-■■■  i- 
Weekly  'I'ribune. 

Ordinary  advertising— S3  cents  a  line  each  Insertion. 
The    Weekly  Tribune. 

"WEEKLY  TRIBUNE    lias  a  Circulation   larger   Men 
any  other  Newspaper,  and  a  huge  proportion  ol  its 

icr.stake  no  other  journal.    The  -pace  in  tola  - 

t Ivdi-r in-    1-    nece— arily    llimled,    so    that 
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BENE,  the  pressure  of  news 
pelled  lo  allow  hut  a  small  sp 
1-  a  iiiaiiile-l  advalilage  to  ail 

an-  conspicuous,  and  mostly  t 


■Use incuts  Ireiiiiehtlv  or  continuously  appear 
its  columns. 

The  great  advantage  that  must  accrue  to  anyone  who 
takes  this  method  ot  making  known  bis  wants,  h's  merchan- 
dise or  manufactures,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand,  bill  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 


1  v   i,,-  ,-:    n   having     i  turn  for  c 

ile  should  advertise  In 

THE  TI.illl.NF.     Make  the  advertis 

menl  a-  -holt  as  possi- 

ble.   stating    the   advantage-  oil i 

Farmcrs  wishing  to 

purchase  tortus  can  alwav  -  lilid  olio i. 

'e-  by  inserting  a  short 

advertisement  in  Till:  Vi  EEM.l  11 

Agriciillural  I  inple  menl  Mann-  ief 
THE  WEEKLY  TUII'.I    NE  e-p.-,  ,  ,- 

:  ei  -  a  ,i  Seedsmen  find 

V  valuable  as  an  adver- 

Using   lllediuiii,  circulating,    a-  n    d- 

cs.  mainly  among  the 

better  lai'mers  in  all  parts  ol  the  COU 

itry.  In  every  State  and 

Territory. 

Kates  of  Advertising  in  the  Weekly 
Tribune. 

Ordinary  Advertising— $2  a  line  each  insertion. 

Considering  the  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of 
THE  TKIP.l'NE.  and  the  increased  length  ot  the  lines  in  the 
column,  it  is  eouliileiitly  asserted  that  its  rates  are  cheaper 
than  tho.-e  ol  any  other  newspaper.  Terms  cash  in  advance. 
Address         THE  TRIBUNE,  Tribune  Buildings,  New  York. 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER, 

$2.00  per  Annum,  in  Advance. 

The  Oldest, 
Largest, 

CSaeapest, 

19  mill  soinest  and  Most 
Widely  Cirenlsiteal, 
AGRICULTURAL 

HORTICULTURAL  and 

Family  Journal  in  the. 
West. 
Published  weekly  in  large  quarto  form, 

ENLARGED  and   ntPHOVED  FOR  1869. 

Free  until  January  B8e\t. 

All  tone  subscribers  for  1S69  sending  in  their  names  before 
New  Year's,  will  receive  the  remaiuing  numbers  ot  the  paper 
lor  1S63  free. 

TRIAL,    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Clubs  of  Five  copies,  until  Jan.  1,  18G9,  for  $1.00 

'•     ••    Ten        3.00 

"      "    Twentj 5.00 

and  larger  numbers  at  the  same  rate. 

Tlie  papers  will  be  sent  to  any  address  desired.  This  will 
atford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  lriends  of  the  Farm- 
er to  introduce  it  among  their  neighbors. 

Liberal  inducements  to  club  agents  who  will  canvass  their 
neighborhoods. 

Be  particular  to  give  name  and  post-office  address,  plainly 
written. 

For  further  particulars,  &c,  address 

PRA1UIE  FARMEH  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  III. 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address 


MAPLE  LEAVES. 

t  Is 

The  Cheapest  Paper 


/>,,-//  innnhtr  is  Illustrate*!. 


Only  25  cents  a  Year, 


All  subscriptions] 


Holiday  Journal.— IVew  No. — Free. 

For  the  Holidays  of  ISfjS— 9.  containing  a  Christmas  Store, 
1'arlor  Plays.  Magic  Sports.  Oi  Id  Til  el.-.  Queer  K\  periue-iits. 
Problems,  1'nzzles,  &c.  hi  large  page-,  illustrated,  skn: 
Free.     Address  ADA  Ms  A:  Co.,  Publishers. 

::.  I'-r iei.i-1..  Boston,  Mass. 

1,000   Farmers  «fc  .Mechanics 


per  1 on  Can  le-  ■ 

v..  B.  TREAT  &  CO,  Publishers,  851  Broadway,  New  Tori;. 


LIVE  IN  MY  HEAUT 


ig  by  Para'l  LCVer, 
Jli-ury  Tucker,  ' 
he\  I  Come  - 


And  Pay  no  Rent-: 
Kitty, Met. i.i  \  i  w 
The  Eve  n     r  Brigi 

PfLT.IXG    1 1  -V  J :  I  •   A  DAE 

YOU'LL   SuMI HMK-    IIIINK    .iF    Me  30C» 

Arr:tn'j,!'il  i-.r  Fluw  «r   Violin.  lTc  each.     Mu.sic    >u">:<  '< ■ 
FUEOKUICIC  H\A 3IF„  n-.r.  Iln.adwav.  New  York. 
2d  door  above  25th-st.    Branch,  '-.'OS  Bowery. 

W-A-I^-T-E-l*— AGENTS    for     ll  People's 
Book  of  I'joGnAPiiY."  or  Lives  of  eminent  persone 

iu  every  aye  aud  country,  women  ;;s  well  as  men,  written  by 

PARTON, 

the  greatest   l/riiiy  biographer,  embellished   Willi   beautiful 

sleel  ciigiavings.  Outsell*  treiij  ''titer  wort.  Exclusive 
territory— largest  commissions.  Fur  descriptive  circular 
address  tin:  tmblisliers, 

A.  S.  HALE  &  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

POTATO  DISEASE.— Cure  anil  Remedy,  by  Prof. 
VILLE,  will  be  sent  with  each  copy  of 
"STERILITY  IS  LAID."-PKt)F.   VII.I.E'S   NEW 

SVSTKM  „/-  AarieiillH,;:  i'rice  'Ja  ct-.  Address  .KIHN  A. 
PIDDLE,  Manchester.  N.  II.  A  recipe  for  a  Complete  Ma- 
nure; also,  how  to  analyze  soils. 

Evert/  Former  should  hove  it—Snof  for  it. 
lit  has  replaced  darkness."—  English  writer. 


HOW  to  TAME,  TRAIN  ,t  DOCTOII  HOUSES, 
2  books  for  30  cents.— Farmers'   Heady  Reckoner,   5(1 
cents.— Elii|iictlo— Courtship    Mad-    Ease  — Woo   ami    Win— 

Bridal  Etiiiitetle— l  g 1  hooks  for  :.n  cents.— How  to  Talk— 

P.ehavc— Dress,  and  Write  Letters  Correctly— I    good    books> 
lor  fill  cents.  —  Mono:  Photoqrouhs,  tie-  greatest  wonders  of 


the  age,  25  cents  a  pack: 


postage  paid  t 


0>ijt  CENTS.— Now  is  tlie  lime   to  subscribe  to 
at *P  ••  MAPLE  LEAVES,"  the  best,  the  most  popular,  antt 

the   cheapest    Monthly   published.      Each    number  eontams- 
-  latter  of  interest  and  importance  to  everybody.  TWENTY- 


Addr 


I  O.  A.  liOOKBACH,  No.  pij  Sa 


t..  New  Tork. 


THE    PAINTER'S    HAND    BOOK,    25   cents; 
Confectioner's  Hand  Book,  2,">  cents;    Art  of  Public 

SiM-aking,  'Ja  routs  -,  Short  Hand  Without  a  Master,  'Ja  cents: 
IC\er\bodv's  1-riend,  :.'".  cents  :    Tableaux  Vivants,  ;:,  cents: 

Shadow  Pain imes,  'Scents;    Tlie  Actor's  Art,   15  cents, 

The  Book  ol    Wonder-.  ■.'.,  cents.     Send  orders  lo 

O.  A.  BOOKBACH,  10?  Nassau-st..  New  York. 

^IREAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
\JT  Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady's  M.uuzive 
and  a  first-class  Weekly  Papei:,  send  uf  otiee  for  a  sample 
copy  of 

THE    LADIES'    FRIEND 

aud 
SATURDAY    EVENING    POST, 

and  see  the  unequalled  inducements  uflVred.  Sample  ci:»pk'3 
of  both  are  stnl  gratis.    Address 


A  Few  Good  Advertisemciads 

Will  be  leceived  in  the  Agricultural  and  HorticultunU 
Annuals  for  isfiO,  shonlv  i«>  lie  issued  from  this  office.  The 
wide  circulation  of  these  works,  and  ttu-ir  lii^li  character 
make  the  limited  number  of  advertising  pages  very  deaira 
ble.  The  books  are  kept  as  part  ol  the  library  bv  the  pur- 
chasers so  that  the  advertisements  have  a  permanent  value. 

Copy  must  be  sent  before  December  1st. 

Terms,  $40  per  page  in  each  Annual. 

ORANGE    Jl'DD    &    CO., 
243  Broadway,  New  York. 

FLORIDA. 


eood    Mnrijaue  Securities,  ,ir    111    pari     I    -.chaie-.      N<.    ncre 
ilesiralde  investment  in  the  t'nited  S-tales. 
Apply  lo  MPI.l.Ki:  ,V-   WILKIN'S.  7  l'inest..  .V.  V. 

Good  Florida  Farms  Given  Away. 

I'.e.-l  climate  :  excellent  fruit,  cotton  and  suear  land  :  most 

Eroduciive  and   prolitahle  crops  In  the  world.    The  Honda 
and  Guide  sent  free.  .1.  II.  SANI'.uKX. 

Fernandina.  I-'la. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 
npilOROUtillBRED    Stock,  and   Domestic    and 

-H.      Ornamental  Fowls  lor  sale.    For  circulars  and  price 
address  N.  P.  BOVKR  &  CO., 

Parkesburfrh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

REM ini  t  •HF.STER^VHTfETTGS  for  SALE- 
—Shipped  by  Eipresa  to  all  parts  of  the  V.  s.,  Canada. 

orSoutn   \uierica     Send   liar  Circular  and   Prices.    Address 
JAMES  rOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO,   Marsliallli.n.  Chester  Co,  Pa. 

ITALIAN     BEES.  —  QUINBY'S    NEW     NON- 
PATKNTEn  HIVE.     CLASS  HONF.T    POSES.    Send 
stamp  lor  Cii.nlar.    M.  QPIXBY.   St.  Joliusville.  N.  Y. 


F 


W 


OR  SALE.-THOROUGIIBRED  DEVON  CAT 
TLE  AMI  COTS WoLI)  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  CHURCHMAN,  Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

ANTED. — A  position  as  manager  of  a  landed 

I,    b]    Otteti ilahlv  ci.inpetciit. 

Address  .IFLII  s  MFYEK,  lv,".'  Harbor.  N.J. 


Small    Fruit   Plants   in    Variety. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  i" -end  torn  list  ol  low  prices  of  the 
best  .and  moat  profitable  \arieties  of  strawberries,  .'.asober- 
ries,  Blackbcrrh 
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The  Eimielaii  Grape* 

Tliis  "Good-Black"  grape  is  strictly  like  the  best  foreign 
kinds  in  its  fruit,  and  fully  equal  to  them,  while  in  vigor  and 
hardiness  of  vine  it  has  during  more  than  thirty  years  shown 
itself  very  remarkable,  and  unsurpassed  among  our  most 
enduring  natives— always  ripening  earlier  than  Hartford 
Prolilic."  It  is  our  only  native  kind  that  is  able  to  take  po- 
sition by  the  side  of  the  Ioua  in  quality,  while  it  ripeus  two 
Weeks  earlier,  and  is  more  hardy  and  vigorous.  TVe 
■have  had  two  American  grapes  that  are  fully  satisfactory 
In  quality,  and  equal  to  the  best  of  the  world,  namely,  Del- 
aware and  Iona.  The  Eumelan  makes  the  third.  Iu  purity, 
and  rich,  vinous  spirit,  it  equals  the  lona— in  honeyed  aro- 
matic sweetness,  it  exceeds  it.  See  advertisement  in  Amer- 
r',,,,7  Ai/ri'/iinurM,  page3S3,  October  number.  For  full  par- 
ticulars Bend  stamp  for  Pamphlet,  Price  Lists,  and  Club- 
■propositions.  Delaware,  Iona,  Israella,  and  other  kinds, 
very  cheap,  and  very  good,  for  fall  sale.  Emelan  vines  of 
surpassing  quality,  but  the  number  limited. 

C.  W.  Gr.ANT, 
Iona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

jTiREAT   INDUCEMENTS   TO  NURSERYMEN 

VH"\\I)  PLANTERS,  at  (I.  F.  BROWNING'S  NTKSK.KY 
EXc  IIAXGK,  -Til  Broadwav,  P.  O.  Box  jsiiij.  New  York. 
I  have  on  inv  books  to  lie  sold  tins  month,  for  Cash,  a  few 
1)  \  VI  SUN'S  Tllolivi  Ess  ;,,    i.-n  ,,,.,-  i  .11,  in;  KIT'!' A  l'IN'N  V, 

s.v. :  il.AKKE  i:.\sit.ki:i:v,  $'.«i;  conoiuii.  S!5.  other 
Stork  and  Vines  at  equally  low  rates,  if  sold  at  once 
lor  1'ash. , 

Small   Fruit    Plants  in   Variety. 


e>.  lUac.kherhes,  Grapes,  Currants.   Asparagus,  &c. 

CHAS.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


VERBENAS. 


CARNATIONS. 

20  varieties,  tree  from  disease,  and  all  lead 
bedding  out  plants, 


leties  of 
GEO.  W.  WILSON*.  Maiden.  Mass. 


ISuB-isosi  Potatoes. 


O.  HANK,  luid-ehampton, L.I,  N.  V. 


~1LARKE  and  Elm  City  Raspberry  for  sale, 
U  from  100  to  23,000  plants,  very  low.  Grapes,  Blackberry 
' wherry  vines,   almost  at^yonr   "•■ 


PARMEI.EE,  N'e 


nd  for  Circula 


Storins  I    W  i ib tls  ! 

18a t is !     Snow  I 

Prepare  for  Winter! 

Your  Roof  Leaks, 

anil  vour  ceilings,  furniture,  &c,  will  be  damaged  tt 
tentol  from  *.'.  to  if.500. 
It  will  cost  you  but  a  trifle  to 

Repair  Your  Roofs 

with 


Ashestas^ement 


oft  of  all  kinds,  in  i 


A^ejstosRaofCoatitig 


an  article  of  similar  nature,  prepared  ready  lor  use  Tt  is 
applied  with  a  brush, and  will  till  up  all  small  leaks  which 
ennnot  b«>  repiiired  in  anv  other  manner. 

I>iseriplivc  Circulars.  Prices,  and  in  st  ructions  for  apply- 
in-  these  materials,  by  mail. 

For  sale  by   Hardware  Dealers,  and  at  Drug,  Taint,  and 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

78  William  St.,  Hew  York. 

TflE     AGRICULTURIST    BuiLDIXGS     ARE    COVT.KEI 


FjLAX  BRAKES. 

Patented  in  Europe  an«l  America 


Will  do  the  work  better  and  eave  via  lbs.  to  the  ton  _„_„ 
than  any  other  machine.    Will  break  tangled  and  straight 

straw.    A  man  and  a  boy, and  oneto  two  horse-power  works 


Improves!  Foot   Lathes, 


K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Sanford's  Pat.  Little  Giant  Dorse  Power 

has  been   in  use    three    years, 
simple,   durable,  and  enmpact.    "i 
easily  loaded  and  moved  bv  two  men.    Can   lie   used  with 
from  one  to  four  horses.     Send  for  Cirenlnr.     Fur  sale  by 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  'J8  William-it.,  New  fork. 


DYE'S    PATEXT 

Stump  Extractor  &  Building-  Remover. 

Pronounced  by  competent  .judges  and  Agricultural  Fairs 
to  be  superior  to  anv  other  machine  ever  known  or  exhilhi- 
ed.  for  pullinc  Stumps,  Trees.  Rocks  and  Buildings.  For 
further  particulars  and  circulars,  address 

P.  H.  SCOVEL,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Drain  Tile   and  Sewer  Pipe. 


Made  by  the  Tiffany  Tile    Machine 


Tiffany  Tile  Machines 

Run  out  a  continuous  stream  of  superior  Tile.    Now  in  opcr 
ation,  and  for  sale  at  tin1  works  m  the 

flinr-SMAX  CLAY  &  M'FG  CO., 

Woodbridge,  New  Jersey. 

Sword's  Brick  Machine 

For  sale.    Can  be  seen  running  at  the  works  of 

GROSSMAN   ('LAY  &  M'KGCO., 

Woodbridge,  New  Jersey. 


MENEELY'S  BELLS. 


:  have  been 
blishment  than  at  all 
erics  in  the  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pure  cop- 
per and  tin.  All  Bells  warranted. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
upon  application  to  E.  A.  &  G.  R. 
MENEELY.  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


GUXS  and  PISTOLS. 


Whitney's  Patent  Double  EM.  Shot  Guns,  both    muzzle- 

loading  and  breech-loading. — Wtiitnev's  Navv  Revolvers, 
;:i'.in:i  calibre.  ','■,  inch  bbl.— Howard's  Patent,  breeeh-load- 
irm  Uitles  and  Shot  (inns— Excelsior  Patent  breech-loading 
Rifle.  All  made  of  the  best  material,  and  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner.  Prices  very  low.  Send  for  Circular  or 
order  samples.     Address 

WHITNEY  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 


Firing    Two    Shots  a   Second  as  a    Repeater,   and 
TWENTY    SHOTS    A    MINUTE 

as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 
These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be  fired  in 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 
WIS CHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE    COPPER     STRIP    FEED    CUTTER.— If 
\on  want   the  cheapest,  fastest,  easiest  worked,  and 

most  durable  Self-Foedimr  Hav.  Straw,  and    Stalk   Cutter, 
UWt  to  be  }»n<!  for  tilt  trir,h  send  for  Circulars  to 

PEEKSKILL    PLOW  WORKS.  1'eekskill.  N.  Y„  or 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


delivery.    Send  stamp  for  full  descript 


VED  AIR  CYLINDER  GRAIN- 

— For  Painters  and  Manufacturers; 
GrainiDg  and  ornament- 
ing in  superior  manner. 
every  kind  of  Wooden 
:  Ware,  Cottage  Furniture. 
Chairs.  Collins.  Ketn^er- 
ators,  Sb-i'ihs.  etc.  5-inch 
Machine,  ■  '■  ditlVrent  kinds 
of  Bands,  $40;  8-in.  Ma- 
chine, 6  different  kinds  of 
Bands.  $60.  Every  Ma- 
chine warranted  satisfac- 
tory.   Terms  net  cash 


circular.     Samples 
...i  at  the  salesroom  41  Murray-st. 
HEATH,  SMITH  &  CO.,  im  West  ljth-st.,  N.  Y. 


SWIFT'S  PATENT   FARM  MILL  for  grinding 
feed  for  stock.    Efficient,  durable,  and  low-priced. 
Send  for  Circular.  LANE    BROTHERS,^ 


ily  3Iach_ 

Kims  an  sizes,  widens  and  narrows,  knits  the  heel  into  the 
stocking,  and  narrows  off  the  toe  complete— producing  all 
varieties  ot  knit  goods. 

It  is  simple,   durable,  easily  operated,  and  imrrauted  to 
succeed   in    the   hands  of   every  purcht 


Ge 


„.     Adtlr. 
mn  for  Circular  and  sample" stocking.    JAS.    D.   OKNE, 
n'l  Agent,  922  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


$10 


a  Day  for  All Stencil  Tool   Sample 

free.    Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield.  Vt. 


A  First  Class   Organ  for  $50. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  winners  of  seventy- 
five  highest  premiums,  including  the  Paris  Exposition  Medal, 
for  the  best  instrument  of  this  class  in  the  world,  respect- 
fully announce  that  their  facilities  are  now  so  great  that 
they  undertake  to  furnish  not  only  the  best  and  cheapest, 
but  the  loirest  priced  first-class  Organs  obtainable,  and  they 
ask  attention  to  their  present  scale  of  prices,  of  which  the 
following  are  illustrations: 

FOUR    OCTAVE    SINGLE  REED   PORTABLE    ORGAN, 
solid  Black  Walnut  Case,  more  powerful  and  much 

better  than  a  Melodeon $50.00 

FOUR  OCTAVE  DOUBLE  REED  do.  do.       75.00 

METROPOLITAN   ORGAN,  STYLE  A.     FIVE  OCTAVE, 

SINGLE  REED,  ONE  STOP.    (Tremulant).    Solid 

Black  Walnut  Case,  paneled  and  carved $100.00 

METROPOLITAN  ORGAN,  STYLE  C.     FIVE   OCTAVE, 
DOUBLE  REED,  FIVE  STOPS.    (Viola,  Diapason, 
Melodia,  Flute  and  Tremulant).    Solid  Black  Wal- 
nut Case,  paneled  and  carved $125.00 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGAN,  STYLE  21.  FIVE 
OCTAVE,  DOUBLE  REED,  FIVE  STOPS.  (Viola, 
Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Vox  Humana),  includ- 
ing the  new  MASON  &  HAMLIN  IMPROVED  VOX 
HUMANA,  just  introduced,  capable  of  a  variety 
of  exquisite  effects.  This  is  the  best  Organ  of  its 
capacity    which   >ce  can  make;    containing  every 

Improvement ;  the  case  very  handsome ..$1SO.OO 

More  than  fifty  other  styles  at  corresponding  prices,  up  to 
$1,000  each.  Erery  instrument  fully  warranted.  Circulars 
with  illustrations,  full  descriptions  and  prices  free.    Address 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
59G  Broadway.  NEW  YORK,  or  154  Tremont-st.,  BOSTON. 


ASK   YOUR   GROCER 

FOR 

TIEMAN'S  LAUNDRY  BLUE. 


Small   Fruit    Plants   in   Variety. 


,  r.:ackl_n"  ri'S  Grap's.  CurranTs,  Asparagus,  &c. 

(HAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


For  Sale  to  Close  the  Estate. 

The  elegant  Country  Seat  of  the  late  Moses   Y.   Beach, 

at  Wallimiford,  Conn.,  live  acres  land,  garden,  1.U00  choice 
fruit  trees,  si  miles, '.'.''  hours  rid<-  iromNew  York.  12  miles, 
',*:>  minutes  ride  north  of  New  Haven.  Five  trams  daily 
each  way.     For    maps,  plans,    photographs,  and  full   parue- 


HORSFORD'S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  PREP- 
ARATION makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of 
bre\t>,  biscuit,  cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it 
contains  no  PtHSON  to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread 
mav  therefore  be  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
itself  into  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICK- 
ETS. CIP  iLERA,  and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the 
§  row  tli  of  Muscle  and  Bone.  In  "ramna"  the  dough  it 
oes  not,  like  other  veast.  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutri- 
ment to  the  bread,  and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Each  package  cntains  full  directions  for  use. 
Send  to'  H.  T.  Love,  No.  5  James  Slip,  New  York.  lor  "The 
Good  Cook's  Hand  Book,"  for  particular  directions,  to  be 
sent  yon  gratis,  and  a-=k  vour  Grocer  for  "  Horsford's  Bread 
Preparation."    JOHN  DAYIGHT  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Ag 


No.  11  Obi  Slip,  New  York/' 


HOUSEHOLD 

CLOTHES 

DRIER. 


For  families  with  young  children, 
where  infants'. >r  other  e  huh  in  a  needs 
frequent  washing  and  tlri/ttxi.  or 
where  inconvenient   to   use  the  old- 

fashioned  clothes  hor^',  i-  \w<>\  use. 


or  taken  down  m   a   moment.    Price 
$3.00.    sole  Manufacturer  and  Paten- 
,  JOSHUA  THOKXILKY.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

INCERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

TNGERSOLVS  HAT  AXD  STRAW  PRESSES. 
/XGERSGLES  RAG  AXD  PAPER  PRESSES. 
WGER80LVS  HIKE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES. 
BOTH  HAND  AXD  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES, 
for  baling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawin-  down  timber.  Price 
$'.'".  for  price-list  and  mil  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  niaunt.ictnrers,  IXGKIiSOLL  &  DOOGHJiiiTY,  Green- 
point.  (Krooklyn).  N.  Y. 


*ST&TILD  GOOSE   PLUM.— A  limited  number  of 
9tf      the  ahove  trees  can  be  furnished  at  the  following 

nrio-s:     tor  suvle  trees.  Sl.ini •.  per  uoz.,  J'.i.ui)-    per   10U,  $GU. 

Clous  per  dozen,  *1.0ll.    Address 

MAN'SON'  ft  VY1 LLET,  Mnrfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Ives  Seedling  Vines. 

The  Great  Premium  Grape,  with  other  varieties  and  Nur- 
serv  Stock  eenerallv. 

Grap?  Gultinqs  in  qnantitv.  Send  for  the  historv  of  the 
Ives,  and  ;ov;ivd  o!  the  Longworth  Premium,  for  the  best 
"Tape  for  the  whole  countrv.  Stock  warranted.  Price  List 
ready.  JAS   F.  MAKT1N, 

Box  IIS,  Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A   TREATISE 

ON  THE 

Chemical    Composition,    Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES 
OF  ANALYSES, 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  op  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry in  Yale  College;    Chemist  to  the  Conn. 
State  Agricultural  Society';    Member  op 
the  National  Academy  op  Sciences. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri- 
cultural Plants,  or  "Crops,"  are  considered  from  three 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  hy 
the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  in  three  Chapters. 
1st.  —  The  Volatile  Part. 

lA.—  The  Ash— its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia- 
tion and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables ;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d.— Composition  of  tlte  Plant  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth,  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 

The  Structure  of  the   Plant   and  the 
Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  or  the  Second  Division,  in  which  are 

discussed 
The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs— Root,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions;  and 

The  Reproductive  Organs,  viz.,  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
the  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  on  the  Plants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms  the  Third  Division,  under  which  are  discussed 
the  Phenomena  of 

Germination,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 

Sap  and  its  Motions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  ines- 
timable value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
theorists. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 
245    Broadway,    New    York. 


A.    JSE.W    BOOK. 


THE 


YANKEE    FARMING; 


TIMOTHY    BUNKER,  Esq., 

OF   nOOKERTOWN,    CONN. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY    HOPPIN. 


CONTENTS. 


1.— A  Stroke  of  Economy. 
2. — Ornamental  Trees. 
3.— Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 
1.— View  of  the  Bird  Law 
5. — Guano  in  the  Hill. 
3.— On  Moss  Bunkers. 
7.— On  Subsoiling, 
3.— Going  to  the  Fair. 
9.— In  Tall  Clover. 
3. — On  Horse  Racing. 
1.— At  the  Farmer's  Club. 
i—  On  an  Old  Saw. 
3.— Book  Farming  in  Hook- 

ertown. 
i.— Pasturing     Cattle      in 

Roads. 
;.— The  Weaker  Brethren. 
1 — Curing  a  Horse  Pond, 
r.— Domesticities   at   Tim 

Bunker's. 
3. — Takes  a  Journey. 
).— On  Farm  Roads. 
1.— A  New  manure. 
1. — Losing  the  Premium. 
J.— A  New  Enterprise. 
1. -Making  Tiles, 
i.— The  Clergy  and   Farm 

5.— Women  Horse  Racing 

l.-Beginning  Life. 

1.— An  Apology  for  Tim 
Bunker. 

1.— On  County  Fairs. 

).— At  Home  again. 

).— On  Raising  Boys. 

[.—On  Raising  Girls.. 

!.— A  new  Case  of  the 
Black  Art. 

1. — A  Letter  from  Neigh- 
bors. 

I.— The  Shadtown  Parson- 
age. 

>. — Views  of  Dress. 

>.— A  Rustic  Wedding. 

r. — Saving  a  Sixpence. 

1.— On  giving  Land  a  Start. 

I.—  "       "      Boys  a  Start. 

).— A  Tile  in  the  Head. 

l.^Iake  Frink  Sold. 

!.— The  New  York  Central 
Park. 

!.— On  Irrigation. 

i. -Feeding  with  Oil  Meal. 

i.— The  Farmers'  Club. 


i  War 


5.— On  Bad  Water. 

i'. — Cattle  Disease. 

3—  On  Seed. 

).— On  Breastworks 

).— Lightning  Rods.    ■ 

l. — Buying  a  Farm. 

i. — Topdressing  and  Feed- 
ing Aftermath. 

1.— Painting  Bnildings. 

1.— The  Value  of  Muck. 

>. — On  Family  Horses. 

I.— The  Horn-ail. 

'. — A  Commentary  on 
Roots. 

I.—Stealing  Fruit  and 
Flowers. 

i.— The  Cost  of  Pride. 

i.— Swamps  turning  Indian 

. — Tim  Bunker  in  his 
Garden. 

I. —On   Running  Astern. 

!.— On  Extravagance. 

.—The  Farmer's  Old  Age. 

.—On  Sheep  Traps. 

.—Old  Style  Housekeep- 
ing. 

.—On  Keeping  a  Wife 
Comfortable. 

.—Starting  a  Sugar  Mill. 

. — Reasons  against  To- 
bacco. 

.—Trip  to  Washington. 

. — The  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. 

.—Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

.—Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

.—On  Striking  He. 

.—Visit  to  Titus  Oaks,  Esq 

.—The  Pickle  Fever  in 
Hookertown. 

.—On  Curing  Pickles  and 
Eating  them. 

.—The  Cotton  Fever  and 
Emigration. 

.—The  Cotton  Fever  and 
Emigration. 

.—The  Food  Question. 

. — On  Jim  Crow. 

.—The  Eight-hour  Law. 

.—Base  Ball  Clubs. 

—The  Rise  of  Real  Estate. 


SENT  POST-PAID,  .  -        -         PRICE,  $1.50 

ORANCE    JUDD    &    CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOB,   FABMEBS  and  OTHEBS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judrt  &  Co.,  215  Broad- 
way   New  York.    Any  ol  these  books  will  be  forwarded   bv 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 
Alleles  CI ..F.)  Hural  Architecture $150 

Allen  s  ill.  I.j  American  Farm  II, ml;  1   --,; 

Allen's  (II.  L.)  Diseases  ,,1   n,, mesne   An'iniais "     1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual ,lKfi7&lSf',s.  each.  pa. '70c!:'cio'.  75 
Am.  Iloitlcult  Hal  Annual, 1SU7  &  lsils.ca.,|i,na..r,iic.;  clo.  75 
Amerman    l,ir,l  !'  aneier..  '  go 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J!'A!  Warder! ! ! '.'. ' !  "  ".  "  '    3  00 

American    Lose  Culturtsr 30 

American   Weeds  and    Fsofiil  Plants !         175 

Architecture,  bv  Cu  minings  ,v-  Miller !'"!!!!  10  00 

Architecture.  Modern  Am.,  by  Cuinmiiigs  A-  .Miller...    .  1 1 

Bement  s  Kahhit  Fancier  30 

I  Ion  liner's  Me 1  of  Making  Manures!!!.'!. .  "!'  25 

book  of  Evergreens,  f J.  Hoop.-s) 3  00 

Boussinganlt's   Hurnl  Keonomy 1  60 

P.reck's  New    Hook- of  Flowers..  '"     175 

Pnist's  Flower  Garden  Ilireclo rv  "     130 

Buist'a  Family  Kitchen  Gardener.  '"    100 

Ch, iid ton's  Crane  Grower's  Guide. !!""        7", 

Col, bin's  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  ,s,  W.)  American  Fruit  Hook 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian  73 

cotton  culture,  (i.vniiin) !!!!!:!!!:!!:!!!.  i  50 

Cotton  Planter's    Mi, mml  iTnrner) i   all 

Cunlrv  Life,  bv  II.  M.  Copoland 5  00 

liadd's  ,Gco.  II. 1  Modern    Horse  Doctor 150 

1  hold's  American  Cattle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  anil  Plants..  ..  Volumes  6  00 

D,,g  ami  Gun  I  Hooper's  I paper.  Hue...  .cloth. .  60 

Ihov g  s  Landscape  Gardening f,  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  F.  Waring,  ,lr...  1  50. 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

K.lliott's  Western  Fi'iiir'Grower's  Guide '  1  50 

Field's  ri'li. is  W.i  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage ............'...'.  150 

Fuller's  Grape  Culliinst  1   Ml 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist. . 

Fuller's  strawberry  Ciiiliiri-i  ,        .  ail 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson 1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes paper..  80 

Gnem, 11  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo. , J- 1.(10  :  extra  0  00 

flerhert's   Hints  to  llorsekcepers ;  77 

Hop  1  'nit  11  re 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  bv  Prof.  S.  W.  Johns., 11 !!!  150 

Johnston's    Agrieullnrul  Cheinislrv 175. 

Johnston's   Elements  or  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  50 

I.euchar's    llowto  I'.nild  Hot-houses 1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mold-  on  the  Grape  Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at   Lakevb-w 1  25 

Norton's' Scientific  Agriculture  .    75 

Union  Culture  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres paper,  3".;. .  .cloth..  60 

Pard. 1  Slrawhen-vCnltiire 

Peat  and  Its  Cscs.  by  Prof.  s.  w.  Johnson 125 

Ped. lei's  Land  Measurer HO 

Pen-heron  Horse 1  00 

l,'" ?'S  M>-' 1'. ep.ng        1  -0 

Randall's  Phc-p  Husbandry 1  50 

If  111. lab's   File-  W,„d  -  '  ,  -  p  Hu-haiulrv 1   00 

Richardson  011  the  D,,g..     .     paper  31)  cents cloth  CO 

Pi  vers'  Mini  a' ere  Fruit  Garden' 1  00 

Hural  Annual  (Harris)  s  \,-,s.,  bound.  2  Vols Each  1  50 

Saunders'   I  lomcstic  Poultry paper,  4U  c.  .hound  75 

Sclc- nek's  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

Skilllnl  Housewife        75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  book 150 

'I'ln .sou's  Food  of  Animals.. 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture    .  .       . 25 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . ,  1  50 

Yonatt  and  Snooner  011  the  Horse 150 

Vonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle   150 

Vonatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youiitt  on  Sheep 1  CO 

O.J.  &Co.  keep  ill  Stock  tin   following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing    ..(Holly) 75 

Ifeinenl's  Poilllei-ei--.s  C'oinp'anion a  (10 

P.r  id  gem  an's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

r.iiri's  Vegetables  ,,i  America 500 

Carpenter's    and  Joiner's  Hand  11., ok  .(Holly) 75 

C  heuilstry  of  the  1  arm.  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack-  Shot.  1  Barber) -50 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  ill.  Podded) 7  00 

Dead    Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downll  s'-  (    1     ige    Ki  -  ...-noes.  ....       3  00 

Downline's   bruits  and  Hunt  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Dnwnmg's    Rural    I  -----      5  00 

D11  r.reuii's  Vinev  .id  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder).... 2  00 

Farm  Talk.  1  Bi  a, -km  I  - 1  00 

Flint  (Charles  1       .... .,  5„ 

Flinl's  Milch  Cows  ami  Dairy  Farming         2  50 

Frank  Forester's   Field  Sports,  svo.,  2  vols     7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  ami  Fishing.  Svo,.  1(H)  cog's 5  50 

FT-ank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Spoil  sim-n.  s.1-,1  :;  111) 

Fuller's   Forest    Tree  Culturist 15ft 

Geveliu's  Poultry  Breeding t  25. 

Gray's  llow  Plants  crow 125 

Gray's  Manual  ot  Botany  and   Lessons  in  one  Vol I  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter ....  3  5(1 

Ilusniann's  Grapes  &  Wine 150 

Jaqnes'  Manual  of  tin-  House 1  5ft 

Jennings  lattle        1  75 

J.- legs  ,,-,   Shei  B,  s«  inc.  ami     l',,nlirv 1  75 

Jennings  on  the   lb  '-••  a  id  his  Diseases 1  75 

I.angsiioth  on  in,-  Honey  Dee  2  00 

Mavlo-a's  1    a  n  .'■■!  lb,r-e  Doctor        3  Ou 

Maih.-w's  111.1. irate. I  Horse  Management          3  00 

Ma'yh.-Ws  Practical    Book-Keepiiig  for  Farmers 90 

blank-    he-            dO.                     do.                 ]   30 

MrMai. .el's  American  Gardener 2  25 

Morrell's  American  shepherd     175 

My  Farm  of  Edge-wood 1  75 

Parkman's  Boole  of  Hoses  3  00 

Parsons  on  I  he  Hose .150 

Quincv,  ( IT.  .11 .  Josiahl  on  Soiling  Cattle     1  25 

Band's  bulbs 3  00 

Hand's  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden 3  (.0 

Hand's  Garden  Flowers 3  Of) 

Hural  Church  Aieliilecl  lire.  Folio.  111  colors,  4.7  plates.  .   12  00 

Kural  siudirs 1  75. 

Sent. net's  IP-ady  Heck'  ilier  and  Log  Book 3ft 

SUloway's  iioderu  Carpentry 2  00 

Strong--  ,,-   ,  ,,    ,    -..line .  :     1 

'leu    A,       -   I  lo.ilgh..  1  50 

'I'll.-  1 '       .11'.    1'        -.  Mavhew.  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

Tnelo  :■'-  1:    _  -     :'  of  Hural  Allans , 30 

Valix'-  V.  .    -  cottages 3  00 

Wat-    .'-   v  ■      an  Home  Garden 2  00 

Who  ;,  ,',  ;;,,.  ,:  Homes  ..  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  ami  Farm  Houses 1  go 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies,  ,-M- 1  50 

Youuiim's  Household  Science ,,  2  25 
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DARWIN'S    NEW   WORK. 


THE    VARIATION 


MMAL8AND  PLANTS 


UNDER    BOM  ESTIMATION. 


CHARLES    DARWIN,   M.A.,    P.R.S.,   &c. 


WITH     A     PREFACE 


AMERICAN    EDITION 


BY     THE     AUTHOR, 


PROFESSOR    ASA    GRAY. 
IN     TWO     VOLUMES. 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circumstances 
that  influence  these  variations,  inheritance  of  peculiar- 
ities, results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing1,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  lead- 
ing culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses;  Domestic  Rabbits;  Do- 
mestic Pigeons;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants;  Cereal 
and  Culinary  Plants;  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance,  Reversion 
or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  op 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter- 
breeding. Selection.  Causes  of  Variability,  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

Published  in  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100    page*. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $6.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
245    Broadway,    New    York  City. 


A  few  of  the  notices  by  the  Press,  of  Darwin's  Great 
Work,  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication, are  here  given: 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary  writer,  and  has  not  been 
content,  to  expand  his  earlier  and  more  general  state- 
ments. His  recital  of  curious  facts  is  enlivened  and  illus- 
trated throughout  by  thought ;  his  principles  and  argu- 
ments everywhere  rest  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led  up  in  thought,  within  sight 
and  hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  workshop  of  Nature. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  wonderful  prospects,  passing  sug- 
gestions of  thoughts  almost  too  bold  for  expression,  or 
profound  analogies  are  embodied  in  illustrations  which 
might  be  expanded  into  theories. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  facts.  They  are  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room  is  lost  by  the  theories. 
They  serve  as  a  system  for  arranging  the  facts,  of  which 
the  book  seems  to  contain  more  than  could  possibly  be 
compressed  into  the  same  space,  if  it  contained  nothing 
else. 

Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  have  done  justice  to  the  -work,  and 
credit  to  themselves,  by  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
this  reprint.  It  ia  as  pleasant  to  read  as  the  English 
edition,  and  more  convenient  to  handle  than  that,  which 
costs  twice  as  much.  [New  Ycrrk  Evening  Post. 

While  eminently  valuable  as  contributions  to  science, 
these  volumes  will  be  found  a  source  of  much  interest  and 
instruction  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  Mr.  Darwin  has  de- 
scribed fully  all  the  chief  races,  their  history,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  differences,  and  the  probable  steps  by 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have  also  the  fullest 
discussion  and  information  regarding  domestic  dogs  and 
cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 

[Scottish  American  Journal. 

Messrs.  Orange  Jndd  &  Co.  have  laid  the  public  under 
obligation  by  their  prompt  and  handsome  reprint  of  Dar- 
win's last  work.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems 
involved,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of 
these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of  the  results  of  observa- 
tions concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far 
more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  he  found. 
We  can  testify  also  that  the  work  is  a  fascinating  one  for 
pr»rnsal.— [Congregationalist  <£*  Becorder,  (Boston). 

The  publishers  have  done  a  great  sen-ice  to  science  in 
reproducing  this  most  recent  work  of  Darwin's  in  a 
handsome  and,  for  so  elaborate  a  work,  a  cheap  form. 

He  (Darwin)  goes  where  his  facts  lead  him,  and  of  these 
he  has  an  immense,  but  intelligibly  arranged  number; 
and  has  thus  given  to  the  breeder  of  animals,  or  the  prop- 
agator of  new  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  treatise 
of  great  practical  value,  explaining  all  the  laws  of  varia- 
tion and  selection  that  have  thus  far  been  definitely  fixed. 
[Newark  Advertiser. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention, 
and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether 
engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  general.— [Forney^s  (PhUa.)  Weekly  Press. 

The  hook  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
facts,  methodically  arranged,  concerning  our  domestic 
animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this 
alone,  it  is  of  the  highest  value.— (St.  Louis)  Journal  of 
Agriculture 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Prof.  Darwin's  peculiar 
theories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  works  form  a 
large  and  important  addition  to  human  knowledge,  la 
the  present  volumes  his  theory  is  connected  with  a  vast 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  facts,  which  have 
great  practical  value  apart  from  the  hypothesis  they  are 
brought  forward  to  sustain. — [Boston  Transdript. 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practi- 
cal agriculturist,  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The 
immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer,  are  of  singular 
interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of 
which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in 
its  present  form,  the  original  expounder. 

Mr.  Darwin's  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
candor.  He  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs 
to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition  of  high  intel- 
lectual attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in 
harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written 
in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sincer- 
ity, free  from  abstruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements, 
it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student. 

[New  Tor).   Tribune. 


NEW    AND    BEAUTIFUL    WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


JOSIAH    HOOPES,    Westchester,    Pa. 

Including     Propagation,    Cultivation, 

Description    of     Varieties     and     their 

Adaptability   to    Different    Situations. 

Notices  bv  the  press: 
A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Conifers,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Evergreens,  Mr.  Hoopes  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  farther 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti- 
culturist, records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Hoopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  on  his 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto- 
gether the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori- 
ty on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Coniferare,  or  cone-bear- 
ing plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[CongregationalM  if-  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser- 
vation and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book.— [Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed.—  [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  ph-asure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur- 
sued a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification,— in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style. 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations. — [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  435  pp..  l'2mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE  $3.00, 

ORANGE  JUDD  Sl  CO., 
245  Broadway,    New    York. 
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A.    TSTB1W    "WORK:. 

THE 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES    DU    HAYS, 

Author  o['  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race  ;"  "  Trotters  ;" 
•"  Tin-  Horse  Breeder's  Guide  ;"  etc. 


FINELY 


.LUSTRA  TED. 


TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION,  REARING,  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF    THE    PERCH  ERON    HORSE. 

PART     FIRST. 

GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  PER- 
CH ERONS. 

GLANCE    AT    PERCHE. 

SKETCH    OF    THE    PERCH  ERON    RACE. 

ORIGIN    OP    THE    PERCnERON. 

MODIFICATIONS    OF    THE     PERCHERON    RACE. 

HIS  FIRST  MODIFICATION  DUE  TO  CONTACT 
WITH    THE    BRITTANY    RACE. 

CONDITIONS    UNDER   WHICH   THEY  ARE   BRED. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERON   HORSE. 

STARTING    POINT    OF    THIS    DEGENERATION. 

PART    SECOND. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  REGENERATING  THE 
PERCHERON    HORSE. 

REGENERATION    OF    THE     PERCnERON    BREED. 

REGENERATION     OF     THE     BREED     THROUGH 

ITSELF    OR    BY    SELECTION. 
CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT  THE  GRAY  COAT  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
TO     BE    INFLEXIBLY     MAINTAINED  ? 

PRESERVE  PURE.  AND  WITHOUT  INTERMIX- 
TURE THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  THE  PER- 
CHERON RACE-TIIE  LIGHT  HORSE,  THE 
DRAFTHORSE,  THE    INTERMEDIATE  HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BREED  BY  MEANS 
OF    FOREIGN    CROSSINGS. 

THE    ARAB    CROSS. 

THE     ENGLISH    CROSS. 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  STUD- 
BOOK. 

RECAPITULATION. 

PART    THIRD. 

INFORMATION  TO  STRANGERS  WISHING  TO 
BUY    PERCHERON     HORSES. 

FOOD    AND     BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLANCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
BREEDING     DISTRICTS. 

SPEED     AND     BOTTOM     OF     TI1F.      PERCHESOffl 

HORSE. 

TESTS  OF   SPEED  up  THE    PERCHERON   HOUSE. 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 


SENT  POST-PAID, 


PRICE.  $1.0(1. 


ORANCE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


Saponaceous  Compounds. 


Disinfectant,  Insect    Destroyer,    Pre- 
ventive of  Fungus,  etc. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  tlie  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  as  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  i8  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va- 
rious purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy- 
ing insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BOCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
bining this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowiug  that  if  suc- 
cessful, they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  aud  the  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu- 
ally prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these   purposes. 

2cl.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  m  case  of 
■wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

So  far  as  tried,  it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curculio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungns  Growth.- On  this 
point  wc  ask  for  further  experimeat.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  aud  similar  parasitic  growth,  anil  trust  that  exper- 
imenters will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  uneqnaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From      numerous      RE(OMME\D\TIONS    of 

Cresylic    Compounds,  the  following  are 

selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Fivk  Points  House  of  In-dustuy.  156  Worth  St. 
New  rork,  Nov.  1'.,  ISO? 
Messrs.  Btchax  &  Co.— Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  aud  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  Into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infrsted 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CHESVLIC 
soaps,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop- 
ing then  to  keep  clear  ol  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house- 
keepers  in  cities.  S.  B  HALL1DAV,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November.  1S67. 
If.  C.  F.dfy.  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchan  &  Co's, 
Cresylic  Soaps,  etc— Dtar  iKr— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Courl 
(Inns-',  and  In  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners' clothing, 
cells,  etc. :    and  we  are  so  much    pleased  with   its  cleansing, 


disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  he  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RTTJER,     )  Committee  on  Jails 

STKPHKN"   CLARK,  [•    of  Supervisors  of 

D.  S.  VOORHIES,       )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Corpus  Chkbti,  Texas,  Marcli  15, 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentle  men  .-  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head 
with  nine  months'  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su- 
perior to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used   it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  goo^l  effect  as  on  sheep. 
F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Eli  sua.  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City: 

"The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi- 
nary Purposes." 

*  CBESYLIC  ACID  Is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex- 
tended introduction  of  what  wc  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  ol  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office.  No.  4t  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Inserts 
on  Sheep. 

:")  lb  Canisters $1.25 

10  "  "       2.25 

50  r  Kegs 10.00 

200  "   Bbfs  35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for. ">  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  S 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  aud  strength  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re- 
pelling insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  lb.  Canisters,  ©50  cts. ;  in  3  lb.  Canisters,  ©  $1.00 ;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.    See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  <fcc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c,  on  stock.  In  31b  Canisters,  $l. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap. -In  tablets  for  con- 
venient use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs.  &c„  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds,  in  boxes,  3  dozeu  tablets, 
$3.60 ;  iu  boxes  of  1  lb  bars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  use* 
in  the  House  and  Laundry ;  24  lb  boxes,  13  cts.  per  tb;  60  lb 
boxes,  \Z%  cts.  per  Tb. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Bath,  etc.;  60  lb  boxes,  14  cts.  per  lb. 
24  lb  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  6  lbs.  each, 
packed  in  a  case.  15  cts.  per  lb.     Address  orders  to 

ORANCE    JUDD    &    CO., 
41   Park  Row,  New  York. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.   E.  WARING.  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York, 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

How  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  Make  Drains. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 

What  Draining  Costs. 

Will  It  Pay? 

How  to  Make  Tiles. 

Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. 

A  Book  that  onght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         ....        PRICE.  $1.50. 

MYSTERTES  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 

BY  M.  QUtNBY. 
BREEDINC.  QUEENS. 

HIVES.  DISEASES. 

PASTURACE.  ANCER  OF  BEES. 

THE  APIARY.  ENEMIES. 

ROBBINC.  WAX. 

FEEDINC.  COLONIES. 

MOTH  WORM.  WINTERINC. 

SWARMINC. 

SENT  POST  PAID.       -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  Co., 
243  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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I 

TEA  COMPANY 


RECEIVE  THEIR 


TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM    THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

and  sell  thorn  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

A.T      CARGO     PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  iu  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st,— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Hanker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  hy  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
li.OOO   packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about   10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Qth.-- The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
Cent. 

Ttlf. — The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  lor  all  the 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  ami 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  Why 
we  can  sill  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  aud  waste-,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  I  i 
our  correspondents  iu  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
smalt  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
•consumers  iu  all  parts  of  the  CTslted  Statesman  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
■of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
'l-.'lliUA  had  better  gend  a-Popt-oflice  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express. 
hut  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect 
■on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liber. ii  as.we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  lor  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  litem  pure  and  tVesh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses; 
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,mc  as  the  Company  sell 


PRICE    LIST    OF    TEAS: 


MIX  HO, 
ENGLIS 

IMPEltU 


KPAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  51,  $1.10,  best 

■in.  80c, 90c,  91,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG    HYSON    (Orcein,  Sue.,  '.Me.,  si.  *l.lu,  best  *!..':,  per 

pound. 

lT\Cui,u];|.:i)  JAPAN.  We.,  ?t.  *U'i.best.  $I.-,V>  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDKK.  (Oreem,  $1.*):,.  best  £1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 


liv  mm.  ..  ;■  FKKWII  BIIKAKFAST  AM)  DIXNKII  I'd  I  - 
FKIC.  whli'M  \iv  s.'ll  nt  the  low  price  of  me.  _ppr  pound,  ami 
wan-nit  to  »ive  piTfei't  satisfaction.  Ko  AsTKli  c  riiitrmuicll, 
:'."c,  ::-.■.  >,.-t  Inc.  |«  10.  GUEli.N'  tUuroasteil),  1X..MK., 
UjC  best  35c.  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF   THE   PRESS. 

J*ro?n  the  American  Agriculturist,  2V.  Y.  City. 
"The  Great  American  Tea  Company,"  31  and  33  Vesey- 
street,  advertised  in  our  columns,  though  doing  an  immense 
business  all  over  the  country,  has  not  even  been  complained 
of  to  us  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  as  many  years. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  we  believe  general  satisfaction  is  given  to 
their  customers.  But  stimulated  by  their  success,  several  of 
the  swindling  fraternity  have  started  or  pretend  to  have 
started  other  "Tea  Companies,"— some  copying  very  near- 
ly the  advertisements,  etc.,  of  the  old  company.  Some  of 
these  we  know  to  be  humbugs  (one  was  noted  last  month,) 
and  as  to  others  we  have  not  evidence  sufficient  to  war- 
rant us  in  admitting  their  advertisements." 

N.  B.— INHABITANTS  OF  VILLAGES  AND 
TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM- 
BER RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO- 
GETHER, CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES',  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  "  THE  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN TEA  COMPANY/' 

Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  Important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-0  IB  ce  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise- 
ment. This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company" 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

:  Great  American  Tea   Company,  i 


Nos.  3  I    :"; 

Post-Ofllce   Box, 


1  33  YESBY-ST., 

5,643,    New    Toi'k    City. 


B.  T.  BABBITT'S 

ARTICLES    OF     EVERYDAY    USE. 

B.  T.  r.aiiiiiti's  Lion  Coffee, 

D.  T.  Babbitt's  Labi.r-Savini:   Soaps, 

I!.  T.  Babbitt's  Celebrated  Coneenliate.l    l'otash  Soap- 

Powder, 
B.  T.  Babbitts  Saleratns. 
B.  T.  Babbitt's  Star  Yeast  Powder. 
For  Sale  everywhere:    Ask  your  Grocer  ror  B.T.  Babbitt's 
preparations,  and  take  no  otlicr.    1  guarantee  them  to  be 
p'viib  and  rN\\i>tTLTK!tATK'ri. 

B.    T.    BABBITT, 

el.  63.  66,  07,  68,  69,  70,  78  imd  74  Washington  Street, ami  « 


F,  &L.  MANY  &  MARSHALL, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDERS'    HARDWARE, 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  from  Architects,  Owners. 

and  Builders, 

No.  48  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

AGENCI  OF 

THE  TRENTON   LOCK  COMPANY. 

£<AYS  the  Evening  'Pitt — " Every: young  man 
^  should  rend  It,",— meaning  The  Chica&OAii,  the 
New  Literary  and  Family  Weekly,  published  by  H.  N. 
V.  Lewis.  Chicago,  111.    "No  literary  paper  in  Ll  ■    country 

us  superior,"  adds  the  Harrisbwy  State  Guard.  The 
Choicest  Stories,  original  and  selected— numerous  Special 
Features.  Terms,  S3  per  year,  or  specimen  copies  (and 
Premium  List)  sent  free. 


PORTABLE   STEAM    ENCH2HBS— 

jT  For  Farm,  Mining  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
mar!  lines  require  no  brick  "work  ;  mounted  on  le^s  thev  arc 
.specially  adapted  lor  use  in  Mills,  Shops.  Koi'miehiks  «.r 
1'kintiN)}  KiH.\is,-i>r  mounted  on  wheels  they  arc  adapt-  d 
p.r  out-door  work.  Threshing.  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  See 
Uural  Ww-Yorker  of  Antrim  15th,  lsiis.  first  page. 

!•;.'-<  'ire i ilars  with  des'-ript ion  and    prices  tnrnished  on  ap- 
plication to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


.i[ 'evert-  description,  ilelersto  .lelin  M.  Forbes.  Vatliamel 
T haver',  I'.nston.  F.  C.  Shaw,  New  York.  O.  P.  Hnlibell,  Phil- 
adelphia. U.  T.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Office  40  Ban: 


Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  RE1!?  I  Our  New   Catalogue  of   Improved 
rnCiEi.      STENCH.    DIES.        MOKE      THAN 

A  MO^TH  is  bcins:  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  r.rattlehoro.  Vt. 


$200 


ATPLF  PARING,  Coring,  and  Slicing  Machines,  fall 
done  at  oner.,  Manutaelnred  l.v  I'.  II.  WlHTTKMOIiK. 
Worcester.   Mass.     Clark,  Wilson  &  Co..  Agents,  New  >  ork. 


The  Cincinnati 
Weekly  Times, 

The  Favorite  Family 
Newspapek  oi'tlic  West, 
having  a  bona-fidc  circu- 
lation of  over  65,000! 
Has  just  entered  its  36th 
Year,  in  an  Enlarged 
and  Improved  Form, 
making  it,  without  doubt, 
one  of  tlie  Handsom- 
est, Cheapest,  and 
best  Newspapers  in 


suitable  for 

The  Fire  Side,   The  Counting  Room,  and  the 
Work  Shop. 

n  lii-st-clriss  .Tnurual,  i..rili-'  FAMlLA  (  1  K(  :[.e!  should  sub- 
scribe for  the  Weekly  Times : 

1st—  Although  decidedly  Union  and  Republican  in  poll- 
ties,  yet  ii  i-  subject  in  the  dictations  of  no  clique  or  party, 
ami  will    criticise,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  actions  of  both 

political  parties. 

2d.— Its  entire  ad  aptness  to  the  Family  Circle,  through 

its  instructive  and  entertaining  Stories.  Sketches,  1'octrv, 
LiM-tnrcs.—  its  Household,  Agricultural,  Juvenile,  Keligion.-, 
and  Humorous  Departments. 

3d.— Its  general  intelligence,  late  news,  and  excellent  orig- 
inal and  selected  matter,  make  it  desirable  in  any  reading 
community. 

4th.— Its  careful  stndv  of  the  Agricultural  Ixtekkstp, 
and  its  ilesii  e  to  promote  the  good  of  tlie  Farmer  by  truing 
him  the  experience  of  others,  togeiher  with  such  informa- 
tion as  will  tend  to  his  mental  iinpro\  eiueiit  and  pecuniary 

aih  antage. 

5th.— The  entire  absence  of  anything  immoral  in  its  col- 
umns, or  in  ihe  least  calculated  to  exert  an  unwholesome 
inlluenee  in  the  eoiiiniuni] v,  oilers  inducements  not  to  be 
found  in  many  of  tlie  sensational  weeklies  now  Hooding  the 
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strong  (Vien-ls  equally  an  ion  a;  the  adherents  of 
all  poliiicn]  parties,  because  it  speaks  plainly,  honestly,  and 
to  tlie  point,  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 

7th.— It  is  a  Journal  that  can  be  recommended  as  being 
suitable  for  tie"  Merchant,  Farmer, or  Mechanic,  to  the  Home 
Circle,  the  Counting  lioom  and  tlie  Work  Shop. 

8th.— It  contains  an   imnn  n-e  amount  of  choice  reading. 


Telegraphic  Intelligence,  &c  &c 
10th. — And  finally,  for  completeness  in  all 'its Department-, 

it  certainly  has  no  superior  in  the  United  States  as  a  Family 
Journal. 

A  Present  to  Every  Subscriber ! 

The  Union  Hand  Book  and  Family  Diary 
for  1869. 

This  New  Feature,  recently  introduced,  and  which  gave 
sneh  universal  satisfaction  to  our  SiMv-Jive  Thousand  Sub- 
scribers last  year,  will  be  continued  this. 


tain  over  One   Hundred   articles  on  different  subjects;  the 

Slatistieal  Tables  hftTe  been  prepared  with  thr-  g) latest  care, 
and  the  different  (Apartments  i\  ill   prove,  to  he  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Farmer,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Mechanic. 
C^Our  hue  Colled  Engraving  of  "The  Giant   Trees  of 
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teen -given  in  favor  of  the  (' 
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A.  M.  Dawso;  ,  C  dci 
for  the  Weeklv  rime* 
the  folks  very  much." 

TBKO.  Skili.ex.  Houston,  <).—"  The  Hand  F.ook  came  all 
right.  It  is  everything  von  claim  for  it,  and  will  greatly 
alsisl  me  hi  -.■ning  siibscrilters." 

Garner  Morris, THica,  Ind.— "Tour  Union  Uniul   Eook 

is  the  very  thing  the  people  want.     All  sav,  ihe  book  is  alone 
wortli  the  money." 

U.  R.  A.BKOLD,  Lester,  111.— "Asfor  the  Union  Hand  Hook, 
Icanonlj  -..•.  that  il  Is  a  very  valuable  work,    it  contains 

g I  advice  and  instruction  for  all  people." 

upC.  I)..  Ky.-"I  will  Just  Btntc  Mini  tin 


universal  satisfaction.     The   subscribe 
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Isaac  N.  Phavk?,.  Dallas,  Pa  —"The  Hand  Hook  is  a  per- 
fect success.  .Nearly  all  who  saw  them  at  the  Office  wanted 
to  buy  one." 

J.  II.  Kinsman,  Colnmine,  Wis— "All  parties  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  Union  Hand  Hook,  (would  not  be- 
gin to  lake  the  subscription   price  P-r  my  copy." 

H  S  Bn-LFi:  DeWitt.  Iowa— "The  Union  Hand  Book  is 
the  very  thing  that  *-\  erv  pi-rsi.u  wauls.  I  could  have  sold 
Urn  one'you  sent  me  tor  one  dollar  three  or  four  times;  but 
it  is  pot  for  sale." 

(     Single  Subscriptions,    •       •       $2.00  per  year. 
TERMS :  <     Clubs  of  Ten,       -       -       -  1.50  each. 

(       An  extra  copy  to  tlie  getter  up  of  the  Club. 

C.  W.  STARBUCK  &  CO., 

63  "West  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

03?"  A  specimen  copy  of  the  Weekly  Times  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  who  may  forward  his  or  her  address. 

£^~  Those  desiring  to  get  up  Clubs  will  please  send  for 
Circulars  and  Club  Lists. 
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GROUP      OF 

In  Hie  April  number  is  a  picture  of  pigeons 
of  very  dissimilar,  forms.  Those  represented 
in  the  above  engraving  are  most  interesting 
for  their  variations  in  plumage.  The  Fan- 
stands  entirely  alone  in  its  singular 
beauty.  The  tail  is  constantly  expanded,  the 
will  of  Ihe  bird  influencing  it  but  a  little.  In 
the  best  specimens  there  are  upwards  of  28 
feathers  in  the  tail,  and  36  to  40  feathers  are  not 
unusual  among  high-bred  birds.  Jacobin*  are 
small  pigeon?,  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck  so 
ruffled  and  reflected  forwards  as  to  give  the 


JACOBrX.  ^COrYIUGiir  SBOOSJED.) 

ANCY      PIGEON  S '.— Dravm  and  Engrat 

appearance  of  a  monk's  cowl  partly  thrown 
back.  Swallows  have  the  wings,  the  upper 
mandibles  of  the  bills,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
feet,  dark,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  while. 
Some  have  a  white  hood,  or  "  turn-crown." 
Nuns  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  contrasts 
of  color,  the  head  and  throat,  with  the  wings 
and  tail,  being  black,  while  the  rest  of  the  plu- 
mage is  brilliantly  white.  Some  kinds  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  tuft,  or  tum-crowu,  rising  like 
a  shell  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Thvmpeters  are 
good-sized  pigeons,  of  various  color-,  having  a 


Ifor  Uu  American  Agriculturist. 
shell-like  turu-crown,  a  rosette  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  extravagantly  feathered  feet.  The 
voice  is  peculiar,  the  coo  being  prolonged,  mak- 
ing the  name  appropriate.  The  Ldz  resem- 
bles the  foregoing  in  plumage  somewhat,  but 
does  not  trumpet.  Priests  are  of  different  colors ; 
black  ones,  with  white  heads  and  white  wing- 
bars,  are  highly  prized.  The  Tumblers,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  fancy  pigeons,  turn  sum- 
mersets on  the  wing;  one  kind  is  marked  by 
snow-white  throat-feathers,  called  the  beard  : 
others   differ  in  characteristics  and   plumage. 
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Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  hack  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  aie  vary  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  indoor,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library;  Each  volume  ha?  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  pasl,  beginning  with 
1857— that  is.  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  26,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  ?1. 75  each,  post- 
paid, (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  offieel.  Tiie  volumes, 
neatly  hound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years    will   be  suppKed,   post-paid,  for  15  cents   each. 
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Winter  is  here  !  short  days  grow  shorter,  cold 
ones  colder.  Wc  seek  our  pleasures  indoors,  as  a 
rule,  and  our  labors,  as  farmers,  are  chiefly  those 
incident  to  the  season,  and  wherever  performed, 
have  only  an  indirect  reference  to  the  soil.  Long 
evenings  invite  to  reading  and  study  ;  to  the  laying 
out  maps  of  the  farm,  and  plans  of  the  labors  to  be 
undertaken  next  summer ;  of  improvements  to  be  set 
on  foot  upon  the  homestead,  or  for  benefiting;  the 
public.  They  offer  also  an  invaluable  opportunity 
for  looking  over  the  labors  of  the  past  year,  going 
over  the  accounts,  taking  an  inventory  of  stock 
and  property  of  all  sorts.  The  farmer  has  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects  to  interest  himself  in,  and  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  any  young  farmer  to  take  up 
some  one  specialty,  and  devote  himself  so  thor- 
oughly to  it  that  his  knowledge  upon  it  will  be  far 
in  advance  of  his  neighbors*.  For  instance  a  young 
man  may  take  up  sheep  and  woo],  and  find  in  them 
material  for  a  lifetime  of  study  and  experiment, 
and  the  more  he  knows  of  what  other  people  have 
done  and  thought,  the  more  profitable  will  he  be 
able  to  make  his  own  knowledge.  Almost  every 
department  of  farming  offers  similar  subjects. 
Breeding,  and  feeding  for  milk,  swine,  poultry  of  va- 
rious kinds,  fish  culture,  and  forest  tree  culture,  are 
some  very  attractive  objects  of  study,  and  a  score 
might  easily  be  named.  There  is  no  surer  or  pleas- 
antcr  road  to  fume,  and  to  the  real  respect  and 
honor  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  than' that 
by  which  a  man  becomes  an  "authority"  ou  any 
important  subject  connected  with  Agriculture. 

Farmers  Clubs. — If  one  is  not  in  active  operation 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  will  pay  to  start  one  in 
most  genuine  farming  communities.  One  good 
in  live  young  man,  who  knows  what  he  wants,  will 
generally  do  the  work,  and  the  whole  burden  of 
keeping  up  the  interest  will  have  to  be  sustained 
by  half  a  dozen  people.  Hence  such  an  undertaking 
goes  easier  and  takes  better  if  connected  with  some 
social  entertainment  at  which  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  farmers  maybe  present,  or  if  coupled 
with  a  circulating  library  of  books  and  periodicals, 
and  with  a  system  of  exchange  and  distribution  of 
choice  seeds,  that  more  may  take  a  personal  inter- 
est in  it,  and  in  having  the  meetings  well  attended. 
The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  re- 
markable for  unusually  prolonged  and  severe  cold, 
extending  far  to  the  southward,  and  doing  consid- 
erable damage  to  some  fruits,  especially  to  the 
peach,  blackberry,  and  raspberry  crops,  now  of  so 
much  importance;  for  an  exceedingly  late  and  cold 
spring  especially  delaying  farm  work,  which  is  usu- 
ally done  in  May  and  pushing  it  into  June;  for  a 
lite,  but,  on  the  whole,  propitious  summer,  causing 
crops  to  mature  in  a  very  short  time,  and  giving  us 
fair  harvests  of  the  great  staple  crops,  and  a  very 
large  yield  of  grass  and  hay.  The  prevalent  charac- 
ter of  the  summer  was,  however,  cold  and  wet  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  and  it  has  been  the 
almost  universal  observation  that  so  many  weeds 
were  never  seen  before.  This  entails  additional 
labor  upon  all  tillers  of  the  soil  for  the  coming 
year.  The  time  of  ripening  for  our  cereal,  Indian 
corn,  was  by  the.  nature  of  the  season  very  short, 
and  though  the  summer  was  cold,  frosts  came  so 
early  as  to  seriously  damage  the  crop  of  both  grain 
and  fodder  in  numerous  districts.  The  same  cause, 
early  frosts,  also  blasted  the  prospects  of  an  unusu- 
ally favorable  grape  crop.  The  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  have  ruled  very  high,  as  indeed  they 
have  for  several  years  past,  and  we  may  rejoice  (not 
without  the  fear  that  this  favorable  state  of  things 
will  not  last.)  that  the  farmers  are  about  as  well  paid 
as  other  classes  of  producers.  The  partial  failure 
of  the  hay  and  root  crops  of  Europe  has  led  to  the 
exportation,  to  some  extent,  of  these  articles.  A 
remarkable  aud  fatal  murrain  has  been  observed 
among  our  market  cattle,  originating  among  Texas 
droves,  but  affecting  those  chiefly  which  follow  or 
associate  with  them. 
The  agriculture  of  the  Southern  States  is  gradu- 


ally improving,  and  the  great  labor  problem  is  un- 
dergoing solution.  A  condition  of  political  anar- 
chy is  uot  favorable  to  agricultural  development ; 
nevertheless,  men  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  as 
both  food  and  clothing  are  derived  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  field,  man's  necessities  force  up- 
on him  attention  to  the  farming  interests.  We 
may  continue  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  magnifi- 
cent resources  of  this  section  of  the  Union  will  be- 
fore long  be  thoroughly  developed. 

Hints  nltont  ^IVork. 

Buildings. — Protect  cellars  against  the  frost,  by 
banking  up  earth  against  exposed  and  thin  founda- 
tion walls.  Stop  windows,  except  well-glazed 
ones,  with  strawy  litter,  protected  by  stakes  on 
the  outside,  to  prevent  hens  scratching  it  all  about. 
Pumps,  cisterns,  hydrants,  and  water-pipes  need 
similar  protection  if  exposed.  Horse  manure  and 
litter  is  better  than  any  other  packing  we  know  of 
to  keep  frost  out  of  water-pipes.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  line  stables  which  are  against  the  sides  of 
old  buildings,  with  strips  of  board  tacked  on  so 
that  swamp  hay  or  straw  can  be  stuffed  in  between 
them  and  the  weather-boarding.  It  makes  them 
much  warmer,  and  saves  fodder  in  proportion. 

Ventilation.— Close  stables  maybe  warm,  but  with- 
out ample  provision  for  ventilation  they  will  be  un- 
healthy. The  stock  will  be  found  "  off  their  feed," 
and  ailing  in  various  ways.  With  sufficient  ventila- 
tion, which  is  easily  secured,  warmth  aud  health- 
fuluess  are   entirely  compatible. 

C/iaffinq,  Soaking,  Steaming  Fodder.— The  econo- 
my of  the  cutting-box  is  very  generally  admitted 
nowadays,  and  with  chaffing  hay,  and  straw,  and 
stalks,  comes  soaking  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
expense  of  steaming  fodder  leads  many  of  us  who 
do  not  feel  as  if  we  could  afford  a  Prindlc's  steam 
boiler,  to  devise  sour-grape  reasons  why  we  and  out- 
cattle  are  just  as  well  off  without,  while,  neverthe- 
less, all  who  do  use  steam  are  loud  in  praise  of  its 
economy.  Wc  have  not  come  to  grinding  hay  yet, 
but  that  will  be  the  next  step,  in  all  probability, 
for  its  advantages  have  been    asserted   in  Europe. 

Hoots. — Feed  sliced,  chopped,  or  mashed,  in  such 
pieces  that  a  cow  or  "young  critter"  will  not 
choke  itself.  It  is  rarely  best  to  feed  more  than  4 
quarts  of  carrots  a  day.  Their  highest  effect  is  ob- 
served when  fed  with  other  roots,  grain,  etc. 
Common  turnips  are  the  first  roots  to  be  fed,  as 
they  soon   grow  pithy   and  lose  much   in  value. 

Foddering. — If  any  reader  of  the  AgricidtuHst  con- 
tinues the  wasteful  practice  of  foddering  upon  the 
ground  around  stacks  or  in  the  barn-yard,  we  en- 
treat him  to  stop  it.  Put  up  temporary  racks,  un- 
der cover  if  possible,  and   check  this  great  waste. 

Lire  Stock  of  all  kinds  should  be  looked  to  daily  ; 
they  should  be  fed  and  watered  with  the  regularity 
of  clock-work.  The  card,  brush,  and  curry-comb 
will,  if  frequently  used,  not  only  promote  health 
and  cleanliness,  but  effect  a  great  saving  of  fodder, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  paradox  of  sharpened  ap- 
petites will  be  observed.  A  well-cleaned  ox,  whose 
skin  has  its  pores  thoroughly  opened  twice  a  week 
by  the  friction  of  the  brush  and  card,  feels  well,  and 
will  eat  coarser  fodder  with  a  better  relish  than 
an  uncleaned  one,  aud  cat  it  cleaner,  and  it  will  do 
him  more  good.  All  kinds  of  stock  should  have 
salt  before  them,  so  that  their  natural  craving  may 
be  satisfied.  Salt  and  ashes  is  a  good  mixture,  and  a 
few  sods,  thrown  where  animals  can  work  them 
over,  will  be  mumbled  and  chewed  often  with 
a  relish  which  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  no  un- 
natural appetite,  but  that  they  get  something 
which  the  pastures  would  supply  in  summer,  and 
which   their  systems  need   equally   in  the    winter. 

Cows.— Do  not  dry  off  for  the  mere  sake  of  saving- 
labor.  It  is  injurious  to  the  milking  qualities  of 
both  the  cows  and  their  female  offspring.  The 
milk-giving  tendency  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
utmost  if  milk  is  an  object  with  the  breeder.  Feed 
well,  whether  cows  are  in  milk  or  dry. 

Oxen,  if  worked,  should  be  kept  sharp-shod,  and 

Tonng  Stock  should  be  maintained  constantly 
growing,  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather,  if  simply 
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for  the  sake  of  economy  of  fodder  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  manure.  Wo  have  repeatedly  said,  pine 
lumber  is  ti  great  deal  cheaper  than  hay  as  a  means 
of  warming  tock,  for  fodder  is  little  besides  fuel, 
to  maintain  the  internal  heat  in  exposed  animal--. 

Eorses.—We  do  not  believe  in  keeping  horses  ns 
warm  as  other  stock  in  the  •winter.  Always  rah 
down  and  blanket  one  that  comes  in  wet  or  tired. 
Never  expose  a  liorse  to  drafts  of  air,  or  let  him 
stand  in  the  wind,  if  it  can  be  helped,  and  if  obliged 
Lo  leave  horses  in  the  wind  always  blanket  them.  Tn 
the  Btable,  pull  off  the  blanket  soon  after  *  liorse  is 
cooled  off.  V  horse  ought  to  have  a  good  portion 
..I  hay  daily.  High  feeding  without  it  gives  him  a 
neater  barrel,  but  ii  is  unnatural  diet,  and  of  course 
altllfnl.  The  good  grooming  and  regular 
care  and  exercise  of  city  horses,  and  those  fed  in 
the  same  way,  make  good  in  a  measure  the  defects 
Of  this  diet,  while  fanners'  horses,  that  live  on  dry 
hay  and  corn  stalks  the  winter  through,  and  are 
only  brushed  <>tl"a  little,  to  get  the  hay  seed  out  of 
their  foretops,  Sundays,  remain  healthy  (if  they  do) 
on   account   of   their  more  natural   fare. 

..;„.;, „..— As  a  rule,  kill  family  pork  when  the 
weather  hoe  imes  cold  enough.  It  requires  so 
much  more  feed  to  make  a  pound  of  pork  in  cold 
weather  than  when  it  is  mild,  that  it  will  not  pay 
to  continue  the  fattening.  Market  hogs,  if  they 
have  warm  quarters,  may  be  held  for  a  short  time  if 
the  markets  are  crowded,  but  it  generally  pays  bet- 
ter to  hold  pork  for  a  lew  days  rather  than  swine, 
if  the  weather  be  cold,  so  that  it  will  keep  well. 

S6  y  -Feed  so  as  to  keep  them  gaining:  if  fat- 
tening, feed  pretty  freely,  being  careful  that  none 
get  too  much,  and  mine  too  little  grain.  A  sheep 
overfed  a  few  days  is  apt  to  gel  seriously  off  its 
feed  and  run  back  BO  that  it  will  hardly  recover  its 
former  stand  all  winter.     Litter  the  yards  freely. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Bv  the  Almanac,  this  month  closes  the  year.  To 
the  horticulturist  there  is  no  such  abrupt  division  of 
time;  each  month  is  linked  with  that  which  pre 
ceded  it,  and  with  that  which  shall  follow,  and  at 
present  he  is  much  more  inclined  to  look  forwards 
than  backwards.  It  is  always  well  to  look  back  a 
month  or  two  and  see  if  our  notes  do  not  suggest 
something  that  lias  been  left  undone— or  forward  a 
month,  which  will  require  turning  to  last  January's 
number,  to  find  if  matters  are  not  indicated  there 
which  can  be  more  favorably  done  now-  than  at  any 
other  time.  While  we  would  not  disregard  the  les- 
ions of  our  successes  or  our  failures,  wc  mainly 
look  towards  the  New  Year  in  our  plans  for  work. 
Snows  and  bad  weather  stop  out-of-door  labor,  and 
we  congratulate  ourselves  that  at  this  season  there 
is   time   to  read,  and  think,  and  discuss. 

Orchard  and  Nursery.       . 

Wherever  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow,  ma- 
nure, plow,  and  subsoil,  and  prepare  for  planting. 

Ucelnl-in  Tries  should  be  made  all  safe  for  winter. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  water  settling  around  the 
roots,  make  a  ditch  to  carry  it  off,  and  if,  in  the 
hurry  of  hccling-in,  the  roots  were  not  thoroughly 
covered,  bank  them  up  well  with  earth.  Put  no 
straw  or  other  litter  over  the  limbs,  to  harbor  mice. 

Domestic  Animals  often  do  much  damage  to  trees, 
especially  young  ones.  Good  fences  and  weli- 
closed  gates  are  a  preventive  against  these,  as  well 
as  those  human  vandals  who  think  it  their  right  to 
disregard  roads  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

ifice. — Various  devices  have  been  given  to  keep 
off  these  vermin — wrapping  the  tree  with  cloth  or 
tarred  paper,  or  surrounding  it  by  a  cylinder  of  tin, 
sheet  iron,  or  two  horse-shoe  tiles,  and  putting  a 
mound  of  earth  around  the  tree  about  a  foot  high. 
If  the  soil  of  the  orchard  is  light,  clay  or  stiff  loam 
is  sometimes  carted  on  for  the  purpose.  Clear 
away  weeds  and  litter  of  all  kinds  from  around  the 
tree,  and  if  the  earth  protection  is  used,  trample 
{he  snow  hard  after  each  fall. 

Jtabbits. — Use  traps  and  guns.      Sprinkling   the 


trees  v.ilh  blood  is  said  to  he  effectual,  as  is  the 
above-mentioned  use  of  tarred  paper.  Laths  bound 
on  with  annealed  wire  are  also  used. 

Water  should  not  stand  upon  the  surface ;  open 
ditches  to  let  off  such  accumulations. 

Old  Orchards  are  better  pruned  in  winter  than  to 
be  neglected  altogether.  Old  and  decaying  limbs 
arc  to  be  cut  out  altogether,  as  well  as  those  that 
crowd  one  another.  Others  arc  to  be  headed  back 
to  get  a  new  growth.  Where  large  cuts  are  made 
they  should  be  covered  With  melted  grafting  wax. 

Ciona,  for  root-grafting  this  winter,  or  stock- 
grafting  in  the  spring,  may  i ut  wherever  the 

wood  is  not  frozen.  Label  carefully  after  tying  in 
convenient  bundles.  Sawdust  is  the  best  material 
for  packing.  Where  there  arc  but  few  they  will 
keep  well  iu  a  close  tin  box,  or  tight  glass  jar,  witli 
no  packing,  if  kept   iu  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 

Manure  may  be  applied  to  the  orchard.  Good  rich 
compost  is  the  best.  Long  or  littery  manure  should 
never  be  put  near  small  trees,  to  harbor  mice. 

Fruit. — Watch  that  in  the  fruit  room  or  cellar, 
aud  as  its  period  of  ripening  approaches,  bring  it 
into  a  warm  room  to  finish  the  process.  Scud  off 
fruit  to  market  before  softening   begins. 

Jtoot-t/raftiny  may  occupy  the  time  when  out-door 
work  cannot  be  done.  It  ii_best  to  work  at  but 
one  variety  at  a  time,  to  avoid  mixing. 

What  to  Plant  may  well  be  considered  iu  time. 
Get  all  possible  neighborhood  experience.  Duriug 
the  winter,  especially  at  the  West,  there  will  be 
numerous  pomological  meetings;  attend  these,  if 
possible,  hear  discussions,  see  fruits,  and  talk  witli 
fruit  growers.  Read  works  on  pomology,  and  he 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  fruits  for 
spring  planting,  for  home  use,  or  for  marketing. 

Labeh.--A  good  stock  of  these  should  be  made 
during  the  winter  months, — some  notched  to  receive 
a  wire  by  which  to  fasten  them  to  trees,  and  others 
pointed  at  one  end  to  enter  the  earth.  Have  one 
side,  at  least,  smooth.  Fine  will  last  one  season  in 
the  ground  ;  if  desired  for  a  longer  time,  use  cedar. 
Smear  the  place  to  be  written  on  with  white  lead 
paint  or  linseed  oil,  and  write  with  a  soft  pencil. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  eare  of  trees  in  the  fruit  garden  is  the  same 
as  mentioned  for  young  trees  in  the  orchard. 

Bush  and  Pyramid  Trees  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  injured  by  accumulations  of  suow. 

Protection  is  to  he  given  to  all  plants  requiring  it. 
Raspberries  of  the  tender  sorts  are  to  be  covered 
with  earth,  as  are  grape  vines  where  protection  is 
needed.  Cover  the  earth  around  strawberry  plants, 
but  do  not  cover  the  plants  themselves  too  heavily. 
Straw,  bog-hay,  or  corn-stalks  arc  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained,  "  Pine 
straw,"  or  fallen  pine  leaves,  answers. 

Grape  Vines. — Finish  up  the  pruning  in  mild 
weather.  Save  such  wood  as  is  needed  for  propa- 
gation.    See  last  month's  notes  on  pruning. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Crops  that  have  been  harvested  should  be  looked 
after  and  made  secure,  and  roots,  celery,  etc.,  in 
pits  and  trenches  have  a  covering  proportioned  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Parsnips,  Horseradish,  and  Salsify. — A  good  por- 
tion of  the  crop  of  these  is  usually  left  in  the 
ground,  to  be  dug  in  early  spring  or  during  mild 
spells  in  the  winter.  By  covering  the  beds  with 
litter  the  freezing  up  may  be  postponed,  aud  the 
season  of  digging  prolonged. 

Spinach,  Kali  Leeks,  and  other  crops  left  in  the 
ground  in  Northern  localities  need  a  covering  of 
straw,  leaves,  or  some  other  similar  matter. 

Cabbages. — Cover  the  inserted  heads  with  earth, 
if  not  already  done.  The  earth  should  he  about  six 
inches  deep  over  the  heads,  and  the  edges  pointed 
and  smoothed  with  a  spade  so  as  to  shed  rain. 

CM  Frames  must  not  on  mild  days  be  allowed  to 
become  hot  frames.  There  will  be  but  few  days 
on  which  the  plants  will  not  need  air,  and  many 
on  which  the  sash  may  be  kept  off  until  night. 


Toots. — Many  conveniences  of  the  garden  may  be 
made  during  the  winter.  Arrange  for  a  tool-house 
in  some  convenient  place,  if  there  is  not  one  already. 

Manure  is  the  gardener's  main  care  iu  winter. 
Every  town  and  village  allows  valuable  fertilizers 
to  go  to  waste,  as  does  almost  every  farm.  Have 
an  eye  to  the  various  factories,  breweries,  and  the 
like,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  see  what  their  wa  ste 
products  arc.  It  often  happens  that  good  fertiliz- 
ers may  be  had  for  the  expense  of  carting. 

Seeds. — If  any  are  not  put  away,  thrash  or  rub 
out,  label,  and  put  in  a  safe  place.  Overhaul  old 
stock,  and  keep  none,  the  vitality  or  identity  of 
which  is  doubtful.  Those  who  purchase  largely 
should  be  prepared  to  order  early,  as  some  kinds, 
seedsmen  inform  us,  are  likely  to  be  very  scarce. 

Flower     Garden     ;m«l     Law*. 

There  is  usually  more  or  less  clearing  \\f  to  be 
done  of  the  remains  of  those  vines  and  herbaceous 
plants  which,  after  a  long  struggle,  have  at  last 
yielded  to  heavy  frosts.     Take  timely  care  of 

Trellises,  and  all  supports  of  a  movable  character. 
They  should  be  put  under  cover,  and  permanent 
ones  repaired  and  painted,  if  they  require  it. 

Bulb  Beds,  whether  new  or  old,  if  not  already 
covered,  should  he   protected   by   coarse  manure. 

Protection,  with  a  covering  ot  earth,  will  enable 
many  half-hardy  Roses,  Wistarias,  etc.,  to  winter 
safely  much  further  north  than  they  would  if  left 
exposed   upon   the  trellises. 

Herbaceous  Perennials,  such  as  Pceonies,  Phloxes, 
Dicentras,  and  the  like,  come  out  all  the  better  in 
spring   for  a  forkful  of  manure  as  a  winter  blanket. 

Half-hardy  Shrubs,  deciduous  as  well  as  ever- 
green, do  much  better  with  some  cedar  boughs  tied 
or  stuck  around  them,  than  in  the  old  way  of  bun- 
dling them  in  straw,  and  with  less  |  rouble. 

,S'ho«i  will  often  break  down  or  bond  out  of  shape 
evergreens  and  dense  masses  of  shrubbery.  Shake 
out  the  snow  before  it  becomes  ley. 

Rustic  Work  affords  pleasant  occupation  for  the 
winter.  Scats  for  the  garden  should  be  solid  and 
substantial.  Vases  and  baskets  ought  to  display 
taste  without  being  painfully  elaborate  in    design. 

Cold  Frames,  in  which  Roses,  Verbenas,  and  other 
half-hardy  plants  are  stored  for  the  winter,  will  need 
careful  management.  These  plants  will  endure  a 
low  temperature,  and  even  a  slight  freezing,  pro- 
vided they  are  perfectly  dormant.  Endeavor  to 
preserve  an  uniformly  low  temperature,  by  airing 
by  day  and  covering  at  night. 

Chrysanthemums  that  have  been  potted  for  house- 
blooming  should  he  cut  back  when  they  have  pass- 
ed out  of  flower,  and  the  pots  stored  in  a  cellar  or 
shed,  if  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  roots  for 
spring   propagation.     They  arc   easily   multiplied. 

Green  and  Hot-Houses. 

Heat,  air,  water,  and  insects,  are  the  principal 
things  to  be  managed  in  this  department. 

Heat  must  of  course  be  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  plants.  Amateurs  are  apt  to  keep  the  house 
too  warm,  especially  at  night.  There  should  be 
about  15°  difference  between  the  day  and  night 
temperature,  the  change  being  gradual. 

Air  is  to  be  <iiven  whenever  the  outside  temper- 
ature will  allow  the  ventilators  to  be  opened 

Water.— The  frequency  with  which  this  will  be 
required  will  depend  upon  the  temporature.  Where 
the  house  is  large  enough  to  warrant  it,  a  force 
pump  and  hose  will  save  much  labor  in  watering. 

Insods. — Tobacco  smoke  is  the  main  reliance  to 
kill  the  green  fly,  and  the  red  spider  has  a  honor 
of  showering.  The  thumb  and  finger  will  do  much. 

Bulbs  in  pots  should  be  brought  from  their  cool 
quarters,  a  few  at  a  time,   for  a  succession. 

Sods. — The  basis  of  good  potting  soil  is  well-de- 
composed sods.  These  may  be  collected  now  in  a 
mild  spell,  and  stacked  up,  laying  the  grass  sides 
together,  to  decay.  This  is  a  stock  of  which  one 
can  hardly  have  too  much,  and  the  heap  of  it 
should  he  increased  at  every  favorable  opportunity. 
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A  Genuine  "Gift  Enterprise." 

Eighty    Thousand 
Valuable  Articles. 

Worth   from   £5  to   $650   Each, 

OFFERED    TO    OUR    SUBSCRIBERS, 

FREE    of    CHARGE. 

The  above,  if  unexplained,  would  appear  a  little 
startling,  in  a  journal  that  constantly  exposes  the 
frauds  of  "  Qift  Enterprises"  but  tliis  is  agi  n uin> 
affair,  meaning  just  what  is  announced,  as  ex- 
plained  below.      Please   examine    it   carefully. 

Our  circulation  is  so  large,  and  the  cost 
of  providing  an  office',  editors,  engravers, 
printers,  stereotypers,  and  of  collecting  in- 
formation, etc.,  etc.,  is  divided  among  so 
many,  that  we  can  furnish  a  paper  uu- 
equaled  for  size,  beauty,  and  real  value, 
at  a  very  low  price.  Then,  the  great  cir- 
culation makes  our  advertising  pages  so 
valuable  that  we  have  a  large  surplus  to 
give  in  good  premiums  to  those  who  aid 
in  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  number 
of  subscribers  from  year  to  year.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
gladly  subscribe  for  a  journal  of  this 
kind,  when  saved  the  trouble  of  annually 
writing  and  remitting  money  for  it,  by 
some   one   who   acts   as   "  agent." 

We  therefore  wish,  in  some  way,  to  re- 
munerate one  or  more  persons  at  <  very 
post-office  for  collecting  and  forwarding 
the  names  and  money  of  old  subscribers 
and  enlisting  new  ones.  To  save  im- 
mense correspondence,  and  obviate  in- 
quiry about  the  responsibility  of  local 
agents,  we  simply  offer  definite  premiums, 
open  to  all  alike,  so  that  everybody  de- 
siring to  do  so  can  gather  a  list  of  names 
where  he  or  she  is  acquainted,  and  thus 
secure  the  premiums.  By  large  cash  pur- 
chases,  at  wholesale  prices  or  less,  and 


by  special  advertising  arrangements,  we 
are  able  to  select  first-class  articles,  such 
as  are  everywhere  wanted,  and  offer  far 
larger-  remuneration  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly pay  in  cash,  while  the  premiums  are 
equal  to  cash.  Many  persons  canvass  as 
a  business,  receive  and  sell  the  premiums 
at  the  regular  price,  and  thus  obtain 
much  higher  wages  or  salary  than  they 
could  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Some  per- 
sons (including  several  ladies)  have  thus 
realized  §200  to  $800  each,  during  the 
past  three  months !  There  is  abundant 
room  for  many  thousands  of  others  to 
engage  in  the  same  business,  though  our 
general  aim  is  to  enlist  one  to  five  residents 
near  each  post-office,  who  will  work  from 
year  to  year,  and  receive  some  premium 
article  each  year  that  may  be  a  useful 
keepsake.  So  much  for  the  general  aim 
and   results  of  our   premium  scheme. 

Now  about  the  heading  of  this  article  : 
There  are  over  30,000  post-offices  with- 
in the  bounds  of  our  circulation  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  the  Do- 
minion, etc.,  having  around  them  an 
average  of  about  "200  families  each,  some 
much  more,  and  others  much  less  than 
this.  At  many  of  these  offices  we  have 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  premium  clubs, 
numbering  from  a  dozen  to  five  hundred 
in  a  club,  and  averaging  about  thirty. 
From  our  premium  books  we  estimate 
that  one  premium  club  of  a  dozen  or 
more  could  easily  be  gathered  at  every 
one  of  the  30,000  post-offices.  There 
is  that  number  of  families  or  persons 
who  would  be  benefited  by  the  paper 
far  beyond  its  cost,  and  who  would 
take  it  if  properly  presented  by  a  home 
canvasser.  Judging  from  what  has  been 
done  in  many  places,  which  are  fair  ex- 
amples of  all  others,  there  can  be  two  pre- 
mium clubs,  at  one-sixth  of  these  offices  ; 
at  another  sixth,  three  clubs ;  at  another 
sixth,  four  clubs;  and  at  another  sixth, 
five  such  clubs,  leaving  10,000  to  have 
only  one  club  each.  This  gives  a  total 
of  80,000  premium  lists  to  be  easily 
gathered,  if  enterprising  persons  simply 
take   the  work   in   hand.     (This,  at    an 


average  of  thirty  to  a  club,  would  sup- 
ply less  than  one  family  in  six  with  the 
paper.)  Now  we  offer  one  of  our  premi- 
ums for  every  club  that  shall  be  forward- 
ed, even  up  to  80,000  !  Our  premiums  are 
standard  articles,  of  which  any  required 
supply  can  be  furnished  (excepting  only 
the  animals),  and  we  have  the  facilities  for 
giving  80,  or  80,000  premiums,  or  more  ! 
Well,  friends,  the  object  of  the  above 
is  to  show  that  there  is  an  almost  un- 
limited field  for  us  and  for  you.  One- 
half  of  all  our  present  subscribers,  on  an 
average,  may  each  get  a  premium.  We 
are  ready  to  do  our  part  well  and 
promptly.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  send  oft'  load  after  load  of  these  fine 
premium  articles,  and,  as  we  know  by 
thousands  of  letters  from  those  who  have 
had  them,  they  give  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  on  their  arrival.  We  have  been 
sending  them  oft*  daily  for  nearly  three 
months  past,  in  return  for  subscribers 
sent  in  for  next  year.     This  month   of 

DECEMBER 

is  a  Harvest  Month — the  best  of  the  year 
for  raising  large  as  well  as  small  premium 
lists  rapidly.  The  Editors  are  hard  at 
work  getting  up  a  valuable  and  beautiful 
number  for  January  1st,  and  those  whose 
names  come  in  soon  will  have  it  in  hand 
before  New  Year's  Day.  Send  names  in 
as  fast  as  secured,  so  that  the  paper  may 
be  promptly  received  by  each,  and  at 
any  time  within  six  months,  (when  the 
list  is  as  large  as  you  can  make  it),  choose 
the  premium  and  it  will  be  promptly 
sent.  The  Table  of  Premiums  and  notes 
accompanying,  give  all  needed  particu- 
lars. For  full  description  of  each  Pre- 
mium, see  October  number,  with  addi- 
tions in  November ;  or  send  for  an  extra 
copy  of  the  Descriptive  List,  which  is 
furnished  free  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

Now,  Friends,  one  and  all,  we  respect- 
fully solicit  your  earnest  and  immediate 
co-operation  in  swelling  our  roll  of  readers, 
far  beyond  all  former  years,  not  only  for 
the  good  the  paper  will  do  those  who 
receive  and  read  it,  but  for  the  pleasure 
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it  will  ^ive  us  to  send  and  you  to  receive 

One  of  the  very  valuable   Breeding  Animals; 

Or  a  pair  of  the  very  beautiful  Poultry; 

Or  a  choice  Parcel  of  excellent  Seeds  ; 

Or  $30  worth  of  reliable  Nursery  Stock  ; 

Or  a  choice  from  the  best  Sewing  machines; 

Or  the  best  Clothes  Washer  or  Wringer; 

Or  Some  of  Hart's  Extra  Plated  Ware  ; 

Or  Patterson's  unsurpassed  Cutlery; 

Or  one  of  Prince's  melodious  melodeons; 

Or  Steinway's  Superb  Piano;  or  a  Colibri; 

Or  a  genuine  American  Watch  ; 

Or  one  of  those  excellent  Guns,  (two  kinds) ; 

Or  a  valuable  Chest  of   A  No.  1  Tools ; 

Or  a  good  Gold  Pen,  "  mightier  than  a  sword ;" 

Or  a  Woodruff's  most  valuable  Barometer; 

Or  a  mowing  machine  that  is  a  Mower; 

Or  a  Valuable  Plow  (two  kinds  offerertl ; 

Or  a  Hand  Engine  of  great  convenience  ; 

Or  a  -  Just  Weight  and  Balance,"  i  Fairbanks'.) 

Or  a  Box  of  C'randall's  Blocks  for  Little  Folks : 

Or  an  "Open  and  Shut"  Pocket  Lantern; 

Or  a  Magnificent  Library  (in  the  Cyclopediai: 

Or  a  Great  and  Valuable  Dictionary ; 

Or  a  Set  of  our  line  Back  Volumes  ; 

Or  your  choice  of  the  best  BOOK*. 

Choose  one  or  more  things,  and  get 
them  this  year,  and  then  others  next  year, 
and  so  on.  A  Premium  Club  now  will 
open  the  way  for  a  larger  one  next  year. 
Determination  and  perseverance  will  se- 
cure it.  What  thousands  of  others  have 
done  successfully,  you  can  do.  And  it 
may  as  well  be  done  now,  as  next  week. 
"  Push  things,"  aud  you  will  have  the 
Premiums  secured  in  "  Double  Quick 
time."  Let  us  have  the  first  instalment 
of  names  on  your  Premium  List,  the  first 
week  in  December. 

Stead  and  carefully  note  the  fol- 
lowing: (">  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
parson  counl  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 
different  Poet-Offices.  But...  (4)  Say  with  each  name 
or  list,  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 

will  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain- 

ed,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paperat 
once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  will  be  allowed, 
to  till  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it ((ft  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
maybeno  confusion  of  money  accounts,..  oiOld  and 
new  -uhscribers  all  count  In  premium  clubs,  but.  n  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 

that  we  offer  the  premiums (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
jsers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 
3c  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents...  (g)  Remit  money 
in  Cheeks  on  New  York  flanks  or  Hankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders,  if  neither  "!'  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  -tamp-  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  lake  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money   sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  pricesofeacb 

article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  require' 1  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  *1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets  sent  tree.) 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  28— («869i. 

Open    to   all— No   Competition. 


s  g    required 


10— Ayrshire  null  cm/ 

ii— Ayrshire  Bull  Calf. 

lH-ATUerney  Butt, 

W„'  husrtt." 

y.t-Aldemey  Bull, 

Ascutuey," 

li—Alderney  Bull, 

'  Ossipee," 

ir,-Ald,r,,,,i  Bull. 

Alleghany," 

s  ii  ,  oo 

.$200  00 

17—Colsicold  Hum. 

M        ! 

\#—Catstrold  Bam. 

.$100  00 

t9-CotsiroM  Rum. 

.smi  00 

■lO-Cntsicdd  Eire. 

SlnO  nil 

%l  —  Cotsira!d  Eire,. 

.s ! 

■I'l-I.a  Fleche  Fine 

<,  one  Pair 

..si"  nil 

•>3—Uo„dan      Foil; 

«.  one  Pair 

.  .s'lil   Hi 

Hit-Cfrevecnnir  Fan 

Is. one  Fair 

• 

^t— Black  Spanish  F,n rk  late  Parr. 

... *■;.-.  "ii 

,  one  Pair 

..$13  00 

•Z7-Brah,nas.  Da,: 

.  me  Pair 

..$15  "il 

2S-Goid  Laced  Set 

iohl  Banian,*,  one  Pairfir,  00 

•tO— Early  Base    Pu 

ito,  (Tliree  lb.  parce 

i..$a  i«i 

ra  Famil,/  i 40  kind 

i..?.i  OH 

31-Floirer  Seeds,!,, 

a  Famil,/  ilOOlinds 

l...$S  on 

Z'i-Xursrru  Slock 

any  kinds  desir-i'.. 

■.V-t-Srt  nf  Field  Croquet 

34— Seieina    Maelii. 

e    ,  ninel.r  <<■    '■'"   - 

3.1 — teicinc/   Jfachii 

:   Bal 

31'.— Seieiny    Machii 

e  i Hone  Ma-i,i  >     '    ■ 

37-Seicin.j    Machi, 

e  {Florence'..        .   . 

38-Seicina  Machin 

-    iSinq.rS  To  '  ■•  i     , 

3'.>-Se,einy    Machii 

e   i  IVillca.ed-   '   ■" 

M-Snrmq    Machii 

e  ,Fi„i:r  A  Ly  ■ 

41— IfWilNf/      Va.-I, 

ne  (Doty'Ki 

i'i— Clothes    Wrinih 

•(Best—Unirei    • 

4,3- Tea  Set   illari: 

best  Situ  r  Plated 

44—  Cantor    and  Fl 

43— /re  or   Water  P 

46— One  Dozen    Tee 

47—  One  Dozen    Tal 

le  Spoons     tdo.    ,!<■.'. 

..ST?  0" 

48—  One  Dozen  Din 

no  Forks    {do.    do.). 

49—  Tea  Eniresan, 

Forks  (Patterson  [;,. 

50-  Table    K aires:  i 

nd  Forks    (elo.    do.). 

TyV-Carvlnej    Knife 

and  Fork.  (do.    do.'). 

n'i-Melodeon,  i-nel 

ri'.i—Mel'hleon,  5-orl. 

54— Piano,  Splendi, 

r,r,—  Colibri  Piano  < 

59—Eeoeatinrl  Shot  Gun   ,  B„l,er  Hide 

OO-Tnoi  ci,, st ,  Patterson  B J    .. 

61-OlSe    of  Mall,,  mati'-al    I..',„ii„ 
6-3—  Case  of  Mathematical  Inslrnmeu, 
03  — QnldPen.Sil. Case, E.'  II"  /  /'<    -.1  -■■ 
64—  Gold  Pen  and  Site,,'  Case.  F.  ..'••. 

65— Barometer    I  WoodritJTa  Mercurit 

00— Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercnria 
67—  Bite kei/e  Motrin,/  Machine,  X". '.'. 
OS— Allen's  Patent  C„lii,,!er  Plme.it,: 
69—  Collins  ,(-  Co.'-s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Pa 
70— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (  Fan'  '.. . 
71— Famil,/  Scales  ,  Fairbanks'  ,£•  Co. 
Ti-Bnildin,/    Blacks  i  Craii'lall' >";  on 


77 

-A„,l 

T 

7S 

-Ann 

1 

7'l- 

-Ann 

I-, 

sll- 

-Any 

F. 

M  001 

„dia    (Applet, m's- *S0  00 

'  111, is, rated  Indian, tn/isYI  "" 
....  Aaricnllnrist  i  .  .  .«!  75 
Volumes       do. 

do.  do.       i  5  5   *"  ;."■ 

do.  do.         !   J  >  S7  II 


H 

35 

11 

' 

HI 

150 

150 

S 

'   M 

18 

:'., 

21 

m 

0 

i 

12 

48 

% 

—(Fuel,  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate, 
%\—Ttcelre   Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 
s  !-    I  ;:  ,    .     I 

83—  Ami   Too  Back  Volumes       do. 
Si— Aiiy    Three  do.       do.  do. 

85— Any   Four    do.       do.  do. 


:  ai  si 

-      "  ",   (III 


86— An u  Fire       do.        elo.  do. 

—(Each  add'!   Vn'.  at  *i„n  rale 
H7-Tieelee  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 
88-.1  Sit)    Library'  Your  Choice, . 
89-.1    SI  5    Library  elo. 

9D-.1   «'>()     libra  en  do. 

91-.1  S'in     Library  do. 


94— A  $40  Library 
9ri—A  343  Library 
90— A  950  Library 
97 -.4  S60   Library 


rgc   s;  50 

■  ;~-.*i<>  oo 

\§lm '" 

I    ^  $30  oo 

%.-  .  $10  00 1 ; 

s-S  sir,  oo 

|  ■;  *'.' 

CiSJ.",  mi 

SO  (3 

o^  V&  " 
5:s in  no 

a~  $45  00 

§S  •"''  00 
;-.  (60  00 


IS       5S 
24      85 

:n  125 

■U  144 

ll 

56  17; 

62  192 

68  207 


^-100  00      KM  nil 
beloio.)     .. 

.>■■:.-,"  mi  .■■." 

sir, !  iso  "■-■"> 

si;.,  on  150  450 

$  75  II"       '.III  IIJil 

,.$  50  OOll    661  2'i5 

t&~ Ererij  Premium  articL  Is  mem  aaetqfOu  very  '>■  t 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  foi  packing  01  taring 
any  article  in  our  Premium  Lis/.  Th,  Uric  /■.■,,  Premiums, 
No*.  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  'o 
100  Inclusive,  wiUeach  be  delivered  FREE 

Inj  mail  ,,/  KCpreSS,  ad  tin   Poet-Qffi 

recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  Untied  3ta 

—  Theollnr  articles  cut  ''■  ''"  freight  after 

h.ari,  0  tin   /„,,,, ufa,  -ley  ,,  ,  .,' 

Beseription  of  llic  Premiums. 


\os.  7G  lo  81  —  Volumes  «I"  ilio 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  an.  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm.  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  Wo 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
Beventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
ac  needed.  The  price  oftbe  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  ortl.Toifscht  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers, with  full  Index  lo 

each    volume.  They  are   profusely   Illustrated,    the 

En_'i.ivinus  u-i'l  in  litem  haling  alone  cost  about 
180,000,  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  16  to  27. 

^fos.  8a  to  87 — ItoHiitl   Volumes  of 

Ar  riculf  lirist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  7(1  to  81 
above,  but  arc  neatly  boufid.jp  uniform  style,  and  cost 
as  more   for  the   hinding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.88  lo  !>»— «OOI>  I. IBIS  ARIES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  88  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
c\. /,,'i'i  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

j\o.  lOO — Ciciicrnl  Rook  Premium. - 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  911, 
may  select  Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of 
1(1  cents  worth  for  each  subscriber  Bent  at  $1:  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  60  cents  worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
Tliis  offer  is  only  far  dubs  of  25  or  more.  Tlie  books 
iriil  be  sent  by  mail  or    xpress,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 


A  Fi-t.r.  Desckution-  of  all  the  premiums  i-  glvei 

an  extra  sheet,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  tree  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  he 

forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,    jy  All 

these  are  Included  in  our  Premiums,  tfos.SS  to  100,  n&ore-l 

Allen's  <L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture ....?!  50 

Allen's  i  17.  I.  I  Ani'-i  i":tn  liiriu  r.u'il:     .   150 

Allen's  Diseases  ,,ril"lii'-tie  Animals 1  00 

a.m.  Agricultural  Annie;!.  1807 &  1868. each, pa„50c: elo.  75 

\"i"  le  n  He  11      "  ■•■  ..'.....         ...       '     ."....'.'.....'  iii 

\iie  .   ■   Hi  I'          !."_"       lei    .  ■     "'.    1".  .!..',.,  A.  IVurder.  "  oil 

Aiiienem  K"-e(  nltnri-t 30 

American  Weeds  and  ("sclnl  I'lanls  1  75 

Areliil"'  'lire.  In-  Cummin-si-  Miller in  00 

Ar<  liileelure,  M.'ilern  Am.,  in'  I  iniimiiiirs  ,t  Miller in  00 

Be m's  Rabbil  Fancier 30 

Bo n ir's  Method  of  Making  Manure 85 

ISook  of  Evergreens  (.1.  Hoopes) 3  00 

n.iii-sinL'aulf  s  Kural  Ke.  momv ion 

llreck'sXew  Hook  ot  Flowers 175 

llui.l's  I  lowei' (iin-'len  Direetorv 150 

['.nisi's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

i  leu  lion's  llrnpe  Grower's  Guide 75 

Colilieli's  Aiueri.ein  Gardener 75 

Cole's  is.  W.)  American  Fruit  Hook 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian.... 75 

Copeliiml's  country  Life .  Svo„  cloth...  5  00 

('"tin, i  cnii ure,  (Lyman) 150 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual,  (Turner) 150 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modem  Horse  Doctor 150 

Dadd  -  American  Cattle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual. 125 

Darwin's  Animals  i-  Plum- under  Domesiieation.'!  \  ols.  Ii  00 

Dog  and  Gun  lib", per'-' paper. 30c..     Cloth..  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Garden  in-  i  new  dlirionl G  50 

Draining  M  Prolit   ami  Health."  bv  (..  E.  Waring.  .lr. .  1  50 

Ki,  i« I  on  Cranberre 75 

Eili.'iC-  w.'-ierii  Frail  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Flax  Culture 50 

Field's  'Thomas W.)  Pear  Culture  125 

Kieiielfs  Farm  Drainage 150 

Fuller's  Grape  <  ulturist.  illi-vised  Ivlitionl 150 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist    80 

Fuller's  Knia  11    Frnil  Culturist 150 

Gardening  lorProlil.  liv  Peler  Henderson..                   ..  150 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Win.  X.  White...  2  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes paper..  80 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, elo.. *4 :  cl'U  pis.  Ii  Ml 

Harris'  Rural  Annual.    Bound.  S  >."os.,  in  2  Vols.    Each  150 

Herbert's  Hints  t"  Ilotsckeepers. ..   175 

Hop  Culture 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  bvl'rof.  S.  W.  Johnson 2  00 

Hunter  ami  Trapper 100 

Johns!. ill's    V_! 'iciiltural  cliemi-trv 175 

Joluisl""'-  I  .hi.  an-  ..I    Vgricnltural  Chemistry 1  50 

I.euehar's  II"W  to  r.niM  1 1  "(-Houses 1  50 

Miles""   ('■       H    "■    ■   '-     1 75 

Mi. hi II,  e  i.i  ..."  V     " 1  oil 

Mi-  Vineyard  at  Lake-,     ,v 1  85 

Hare 75 

Onion  Culture      '-" 

our  Farm  "i  Vc'u  Acres  (bonnd)  60c paper..  80 

Pardi n  Strawberry  Cnlture 75 

Cat  ami  It-  I  -"-.le.   I'l.'i.  s.  W.  John-on 125 

Peddcr's  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

(hiiiiio '-  m  .  Keeping  (hkw) 

Sandall-  -  t  50 

Can. lall'-    I    n   e    \N  "..!    -.   ■  ■■'.    II     -1.. i 10 

I...  ("'     i        IG  irdi        

ion  on  the  D     .  ■    per  30c clolli 

Sanmler-'  D  -I    ■    1' 

Sell.""".*-  '.  iial                                         '.-, 

Skilll'nl    II    ■(■        !  

1  "" 

Thoi              !                                               !  Hl 

Tim  Bunker  Paperc                          lw 

I  ..ha CuH     ■■■ 

Warder's    II. "I-.     ..  .1.'         '■-         150 

•    -   1  50 

V"iuiti  and  Martin  onCatUe 1  50 

Vouatt  on  the  Hog 100 

Touatt  ou  Sheep 100 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  mouth  ending 
Nov.  14, 1888,  and  lor  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 


J'lOlt 


meat.    Corn.    Hue.    Barley.    On 


£.       Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Kbobipts.       Flour.    Wheat,    Corn.     Hue.    Barley.      Oats. 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.    Com.     Hue.    Barley.    Oats. 

ajdavBisns  358.000  a.osH.onn  2,289,000   106.000357,500  i.wii.onn 

26  (lays  136?    277,000    2,119.000    2,038,000    152.000  217,500  1,761,001) 
3.       Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  14 . 

Flour.      W/teat,     Com.      Rye.     Barley.    Oats. 

1868  843.393    4,800.527    5,645,795    153.093       61,508 

1867 093,623     3,2-.!,9.VJ    i!,0i0,Hio    ::lo,lo:>    111,970    ss6,si',3 

1866 811,066       340,733  10,556,000    192,139  l,"'i;,567    434,561 


1809. 
Nov.  10. 
Oct.  12... 
Sept.  9.. 


Miir.10.. 

Feb.  11.. 
Jan.  13 
1807. 
Dec.  11.. 
Nov.  12.. 


Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,    Barley,     Oats, 

bnsli.  busli.  bush.     bush,     bush. 

.1,821.057  2,773.309  123,24s   371,055    8,082,793 

..    ISSUE    i  :>'-.. II  31,825     :.'.0J6    1,383,936 

2i6,M3  3. 145. '.99 lli.'.KM         256. 1 J7 


Malt, 
bush, 
23,60! 


575 


,460,412  28,897 

.1.5.6  7.;  1.3:6.171  .51,460  575 

..    379.842  l.<tti.6.'l  33.341      

.    6   ...;..i  1,228,2SS  S.276  13,235 

.l,175,r2  1.11".    •;  4:i,-,42  16,611     1,191. 212 

1,507.(179  1.705.:;    I  lx.'.lll  93.032     2.131.191 

.1,647,418  1,431,55.1  189,330  101,313    2,379,820 


_  11,100 
7SII.X2-. 
527.364 
403,101 
SOI. 100 


34.102 
C5.237 
69.3-9 


5.        Receipts  at  tide  wafer  at  Albany  to  Nod.  1th  : 

Flour,  Wheat,        Corn,  Rye.  Barley,  Oats, 

bbls.  bush.        bush.  bush.  busli.  bu   :>. 

1863.... 339.100  9.013,700  45,959.200  500,700  2,543.10(1  9,1s:..loi 

1361        .2S6.500  5,010,1(10  I  1.009,100  ll.'-.,  100  3. no', -.00  5.S19.1O0 

1S00        213,000  3.891,1100  23,135,000  S51.50I  3,210,693  7,730,100 


1365^  133V 

6  50    ®  9  IS      ?5  50    @  s  II 


;  r, 


Calif.. 


Pork— Me 


9  13    G412  00       8  00    (5)11  50 
Superfine   Western 6  60    ®  7  20      5  50    @  6  10 

UYK  FLOUH   6  00    fig  8  50  5  75  (T«  8  00 

CORN     MltAI, 5  85     «:  6  45  5  111  .,,.6  00 

IViiht-  All  km. Is  (H  White  2  25     c«  2  78  2  10  @S50 

Ali  kinds   ..I  ltd  mill  Amber.  150    ®  2  20  140  ....  3  no 

Cok.y- Yellow            120    ®128  110  ,.,    13.' 

Mixed    .              1  15    9  1  19)i  1  11  f.  1  W 

Oats- Western 73V®     75  72  ®     73'. 

Stole Nominal.  Nominal. 

Kvn .     1  CO    mi  1  70        1  30     ....   1    15 

Kvut.EV    2  25     ...    25S',      195     ,..    3  JO 

Hay— Bale  V  100  B 65    @  133  85  ...  i  m 

Loose 70    (Si  1  40  70  ...  140 

Sritiw,  *»  lOOIh 70    ®      90  65  ®  90 

Co  rrov- Mid. liners.  *>   lb  26'. ®      27';  24  ...  :l  , 

Hops— Crop  onB68,  t  » 15   ®     25  12  @  25 

i'KvrnEiu  -hive  Geese,  fD  75    ®     85  80  ®  90 

Skbo— Clover, $»    ...  isv®     ilvi  12  ®  I2fc 

Tiin.itln.    *'  bushel 8  00    ®  3  25  2  90    ®  3  10 

Flax.  Shushel 2  70    ..»  2  SO  2  50    ®  2  60 

SruAR-Ui  own,  V  ID      lO'r®      14 ¥  10\®     13V. 

M.H.VSSKS.   Cuba,  K'eal            ..  35    (.71      55  35    ®      55 

o.ifkick-  Kio.i  Hold,  in  bond)  JkCii       12'5'  3    ®       121-,' 

I'oiucco.  Kentucky,  tcjl.        8   ®     20  S5«®     16 

S I  Leaf,    fl  It.  5    ®      65  5    «J      63 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  SB.       35  ®     65         4.3  ...     62 

Domestic,    milled.  *>  16 S4  ®      53          32  ®      50 

21  ®      36          20  ®      36 

13  ®      13%       12X19      T<% 

58  00  @64  90     57  00  ®5S  00 

28  75  @29  00      27  50  (5,29  25 

i'liiuc,  w  barrel         24  00  ®25  00     2150  938  50 

IlEKF-Pl  i.ill  mess 1150  (.119  511       10  00  (S16  50 

Lxm.  in    I  its.  &  barrels,  ¥  B.        17  V»       ™%        15  ®      17 

Hi' t rue—  Western, V lb 25  ©     40  25  ®     38 

Male.  V  lb 37  ®      55  35  ®     48 

Cili'K.sc             .. 8  @      17*  8  ®      13 

Bn\xs-r>  bnsliel 3  50  ®  4  50  3  40  ®  4  60 

PttAS-Caoa.lo.  in  b. .11.1, ('  bll.  1   15  ®  1  50  1  34  @  1  38 

Eaos-Frosh,  *  dojion       ...       24    ®     30         33    at,     38 

POOWRY— FOWlS,  »> 16    ®       18  14     (.(1       IS 

Turkeys,   V  B 20    (5)      22  14    ®      20 

Potatoes,  new— Vbbl 125   ®  3  50      175    @  3  50 

Al'l-I.E — W  barrel 2  00  ...    4  110  2  50  ®  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  P  lib] 125  (5:3  50  2  75  ...3.. 

Ckaniikruies.  iX  barrel  ..  10  00  ft.  15  00  10  00  (..  .' I 

Tcit-JlPS-V  bbl    2  00  ft.  2  50  2  50  ...    3  09 

(lAiuiMiES-ia  100 7  50  ®12  00  8  00  ...12  00 

Osioss— J>  100 bunches 5  59  <s   fOO  5  00  ®  8  00 

BKBI'S-W  100  bunches 2  00    (...3  75  —    ®      — 

CCCKMBKHS— V 100 50     ft)       7>  —     ®       — 

Tomatoes— f>  basket. —   ®     —      1  50   ®  2  00 

Sqi  ashes— $i  bbl —    ®     —      1  00   ®  1  59 

I'K.vcs-V    bbl        6  00  (5125  00  5  00  020  00 

(iKAVKS— "(0  pound 10  ft)      20  3  fti      13 

Qi'iNCES-idt.bl  .        .        ....  6  00  @12  00  8  00  (5:14  00 

Venison— by  the  carcass  $1  B  —  —  10  @      12 

Gold  has  fallen  to  133,  and  rallied  to  13o?.f.,  since  our  last, 
closing  at  133&  .  .Money  has  been  unprecedentedly  ac- 
tive and  cose  to-day.  hut  closes  more  comfortably  for  bor- 
rowers  General  business    has  been  seriously  emhar 

rassed  by  the  decline  in  Gold,  and  the  severe  stringency 
in  money  Breadstnffs  have  been  quite  freely  offered  at 
much  lower  prices,  as  a  rule;  yet  the  demand  has  not 
been  remarkably  active,  either  for  shipment  or  forborne 
use.  The  transactions  toward  the  close  are  on  a  re- 
stricted scale,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  in    favor  of 


buyers Provisions  have  been  likewise  in  better  supply 

and  less  request  at  reduced  quotations,  closing  heavily, 
in  most  instances Cottou  has  been  plenty  and  depress- 
ed; the  inquiry  has  been  moderately  active,  largely  for 
export.  The  receipts  at  the  ports,  thus  far  this  season, 
since  Sept.  1st,  arc  some  410.000  bales,  against  233,000 
same  time  last  year ;  exports,  1 12.500  bales,  against 
84,1X10  bales  same  time  in  1867  :  stock  at  Ibe  ports  at  latest 
dates  1U0.O00  bales,  against  118,000  bales  last  year,... 
Wool  has  attracted  less  attention,  and  prices  have  been 
quoted  less  firm,  on  a  moderate  offering  of  all  grades  . . . 

Hay  has  been  in  demand  at  uniform    prices Hops, 

Seeds,  and  Tobacco  have  been  inactive  at  drooping  prices. 

New   Yorlc  S^ive   Stoclc   Markets. — 

week  ending.         Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Stieep.  Strine  Tot'l 

Oct.    10th .- 7,000      73    1.580    15,933     S.I55    M.35I 

do.     26th 6,929      92    1.061    18.763    29,296    86,746 

Nov.      2d 5.997      71    1,871       ■.  124     31    EM     19,333 

do.       9tll 5,163     92    1,406    10,102    24,402     71,165 

do.        16th 5,648    110    1,150    40,850    33,195     70.952 

Total  intire    Weeks 31,337    438     6,1-,;;  209.5.1 1   1111,10'  393,417 

elo.for  pit  riousiWeehs  .27, 9.'4    4)6     7  036  160,631     79,817   375,869 

Beeves.    Coics.  Calves.    Sheep   Suine. 
Averagi  pa  Wast 6,223        87       1,335       11.913      28.080 

do.      do.     last    Month   6,9.81  111  1.756  40,158  19.951 

do.  do.  prsv'S  Month  5  724  \Ti  1,870  36,044  16,309 

Average  pa-  Week,  1861   5.544  64  1.320  92,154  20.605 

do.    do.    do.    1866            5.748  Dl  1.300  30.000  13,000 

do.     do.     do.  WL5        ..  5.255  113  1.500  10.091  11.023 

do.     do.     do.    1-61    .     .     3.161  115  1.511  15.315  12,676 

do.    do.    do.  1863.          5  150  129  604  ''."11  21,670 

Total  ill  1807 293.832  3.369  I.9.9U    1.171  "51  1  '  ■■•  .113 

Total   111   ism;          3OS.S30  4.S85  0-'.I30     1.040.1  '     '       . 

Total  in  1365 270.271  '..'.61       77, i    I  57l    191 

Tola!  in   ls.il            ,       .367.609  1.60:1  75.631       -.-.'.I'll  660.270 

Total  in  1365      .            261,091  0,410  35,705      519,316  1,101,017 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  five 
weeks  ending  Nov.  16th, the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  five 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  dull  and  discouraging  lo  drov- 
ers. Prices  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  sales  ^ow, 
The  majority  of  the  stock  has  been  below  ordinary,  and 
only  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  best  in  every  hundred  head 
bring  within  165  l>,c.  perlb.  of  the  highest  prices  given.  A 
large  run  of  sheep  and  lambs,  together  with  a  feir  increase 
of  hogs,  has  affected  the  e  dc  of  beef  somewhat';  bnl  the 
generally  poor  quality  of  tin-  beef  has  done  more  than  all 
else  to  lower  the  tone  of  tile  in  irkct  and  depress  prices, 
Many  fanners  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  town  with 
their  own  droves,  for  want  of  home  purchasers.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  week  ending  Oct.  19th  glutted  the  market.— 
not,  however,  with  good  beeves,  which  nearly  bold  their 
own  and  sold  quickly,  but  with  little  ones,  three  of  which 
would  hardly  be  equal  to  an  ordinary  bullock,  and  sold 
slowly.  The  following  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  Ids  were  sold 
Oct. 19ib  ranged  sft  16  ',.-.   Av.  18|(c.  Larjresl  sales  1:    -.15 

do.  20lll  (lO.  3'..  16'    c.  do.  13'T.  do.  (lo.  12     ®15 

Nov. 2d  do.  lo...  Kb, .-.  do   IS!  c  .:  .  do  13    ®14!^ 

do.    0th  do.  9...I6     ■.  .|.i.  15V:.  do  do  13    ®I5 

do.    16th  do.  S@ll  tlo   15  ,e.  do.  do.       13@15 

The  lowest  prices  on  the  list  were  for  a  few  hits  of 
yearling  and  two-year  old  bulls,  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  market,  proper.  The  majority  of  the 
cattle,  however,  were  poor,  and  12e.ifol-lc.  per  pound  may 
be  considered  the  average  price.  We  think  the  decline 
to  be  lc.  per  pound  below  last  month's  prices  with  a  lit- 
tle more  firmness  manifest  at  the  close  of  our  report.  Nov. 

16th Mllell  Cows  are  more  frequently  called  for, 

and  not  enough  good  milkers  are  lo  be  had  to  supply  the 
demand.  Some  fresh  cows  have  sold  as  high  as  $U0@ 
$120  each,  with  their  calves.  The  market  has  been  brisk 
all  the  month,  and  every  thing  sold  out  eacli  day.  Prices 
range  from  $50@$120;  most  of  the  sales  are  between  (85 
@$100...  Veal  Calves  go  off  quickly  at  an  advance 
of  lc.@li  Jc.  per  pound  live  weight.  A  few  "  hog-dress- 
ed" calves  are  coming  into  market,  and  sell  at  15c.<j j 
17c.  per  pound.  Prices  for  f:v  '1  calves  range  at  12c.@ 
13'ic.  per  pound.  Poor  ones  sell  as  low  as  10c.  ocr 
pound,  or  by  the  bead  for  $87.  $1 1  each. .  Sheep  and 
Lambs  come  running  to  the  city  as  if  frosty  fields  were 
a  dislike  to  them.  To  say  the  market  was  more  than 
full,  is  putting  it  very  mild.  Some  idea  maybe  bad  of  the 
abundance  of  the  -apply  by  comparing  the  weekly  aver 
age  for  the  month,  42,178  head,  with  thewcckl  avera  ■ 
given  for  last  year,  22,134  head.  With  a  large  lot  of  mut- 
ton on  the  hooks  in  butchers' stalls  yet  unsold,  drovers 
have  found  it  hard  work  to  get  rid  of  their  flocks,  even 
at  a  decline  of  lc.rM'Sc.  per  pound.  Selections  from 
the  best  lots  of  "  prime  "  sheep  brought  as  high  as  (jc.  per 
pound,  and  good  lambs  r.r.-.dy  exceeded  THc.  per  pound. 
Some  lots  sold  by  the  head  for  less  than  &2.00  each,  and 
some  remained  from  day  to  day  unsold.  Prices  range 
at    4'  ;c.Ci,c,o.   per  pound  for  sheep,  and    5c.@7Jic.  for 

lambs Swine  begin  to  come  in  more  freely,  and  a 

decline  of  '  )c  (T.  ~\c.  per  pound  is  the  result.  The  large 
run  of  over  .",7.1100  head  for  the  week  eliding  Nov.  2  was 
a  little  more  than  the  market  could  stand,  and  prices  de- 
clined full  lc.  for  the  fir^t  day.  At  the  .lose  of  our  re- 
port, things  look  alittle  bettor  and  good  hogs  bring 
SV^c.  per  pound  ;  poor  to  medium,  7'  ic.fT?  S1 7c.  per  pound. 


'■"niainiur/  a  f/reat  variety  of  Items,  inchnlina  many 
0<X'l  Hints  ami  Surit/.stious  trhirh  ire  tlnotr  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Marie  All  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  New  or  Old. 

How  to  Remit :— Checks  on  ^'e«-- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  stuns  : 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  t  o. 

Post-OHlce  Money  Orders  may  be  obtaiss- 

cd  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cilies,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  lo  us  wiiltont  any  loss. 

Registered  tetters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  sale 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Hon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  lle'j- 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  afir  tile 
stamps  both  for  jKtstage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  fund 
seal  the  teller  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  Ibis  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Postage. — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each, quarter,  or  t/relee  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
lire-paid  at   the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

JL.u»t  Words.— December  again!  and  with 
it  we  add  another  to  our  many  portly  volumes.  As  we 
look  back  ti.i. .11  our  works,  we  feel  no  little  satisfaction  at 
the  amount  of  instructive  matter  that  they  contain,  the 
variety  of  topics  pres  uted,  and  the  beautiful  manner  in 
which  thcyare  illustrated.  That  our  readers  appreciate 
our  labors  is  not  a  little  gratifying,  and  we  are  cheered 
by  many  kind  words.  That  our  old  friends  will  become 
still  ..bier  ones  we  do  not  doubt,  and  the  Publishers  offer 
attractive  inducements  for  new-  ones  to  join  our  circle. 
So  we  say  no  words  of  advice,  but  only  words  of  welcome, 
repeating  our  promise  to  endeavor  to  make  the  Ac. 
turtst  better  each  year. 

Plant  Parasite. — Frank  Stone,  Wilming- 
ton, 111.  The  Parasite,  or  Rosin-weed,  was  figured  in 
November,  on  page  114.  but  we  omitted  to  give  you 
credit  for  the  very  excellent  and  interesting  specimen. 

About    Evex'g-reeus. — The  planting  of 

evergreen-,  is  largely  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  disappointment  that  at- 
tends the  attempt  at  their  culture.  Much  failure  might 
be  avoided  did  planters  take  pains  to  study  the  subject. 
In  Hoopcs'  Book  of  Evergreens  we  have  a  long-no  ded 
authority,  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  different 
species,  but  a  guide  as  to  their  probable  suitableness  to 
peculiar  soils  and  locations,  as  well  as  to  their  hardiness. 
(The  Loudon  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  than  which  there  can 
be  no  better  authority  on  evergreens,  has  a  notice  of  this 
work  reaching  through  two  numbers.  Though  it,  as 
might  be  expected,  takes  exceptions  to  some  of  the 
author's  botanical  views,  the  Chronicle  gives  it  a  most 
appreciative  review,  and  says :  "In  a  word,  we  like  the 
little  book,  and  we  believe  it  more  likely  to  meet  with 
public  favor  than  any  recent  work  on  Conifers,  with  which 
w.  are  acquainted.''  A  handsome  volume  of  495  pages, 
beautifully  illuslnted.     Price  by  mail  $3. 

IIosjxo  Plants.  —  "  Subscriber,"  Wriglits- 
viile.  Pa.,  will  find  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  houses 
built  by  Mr.  Judd,  at  Flushing,  in  the  Agriculturist  foi 
March,  1807.  Probably  we  may  give  his  latest  plane  and 
improvements  in  an  early  future  number. 

lleiuierson's  Mcur  Work. — The  suc- 
cessor Mr.  Peter  neii.l.r-on's  ■■  Gardening  for  Profit  "  lias 
probably  not  been  equalled  by  that  of  any  horticultural 
work  of  the  present  day.  Its  popularity  is  due  to  Ihe  fact 
that  it  told  just  what  people  wished  to  know— the  way  in 
which  he  made  money  by  market  gardening,  and  put  in 
a  plain,  striking  light  all  the  requisites  lo  success.  At 
the  present  time  Mr.  Henderson  has  the  most  extensive 
florist's  establishment  in  the  country.  He  is  not  afraid 
that  people  should  know  that  he  keeps  up  this  establish 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  mnUng  money,  and  more  than 
that,    that    (jo  is  quite  willing    that  all  should    know 
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and  prat-Lice,  if  they  choose,  the  very  processes  which  ho 
finds  most  profitable.  Willi  this  view  ho  lias  written 
Practical  Floriculture,  in  which  hetollsall  the  "secrets 
of  the  trade  iii  Vigorous  Hendorsdnian  stj  le,  ami  he  gives 
ftill  instructions  to  his  way  of  doing  things.  Not-only  is 
tho  whole  "ail  ami  mystery  "  of  propagation  explained, 
hut  the  reader  is  langht  how  In  plaul  ami  -row  the  plants 
after  they  h  tve  hern  propagated.  The  Murk  is  not  one 
for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  hut  (lie  amateur's  wants 
are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  ami  we  have  a  vcrycomplete 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or  in 
the  open  air.  suited  lo  those  who  grow  flowers  for  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  those -who  make  thorn  a  matter  of  trade. 
Tile  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  his  "  Gardening  lor  Profit,"  and  we 
predict  lor  it  a  similar  popularity.  Special  contributions 
have  been  lhnii-!r  <l  by  Me-  irs.  E.  A.  Baunlunn,  .fas.  Flclll- 
ing,  and  others.  Boantifully  illustrated  ;  ready  In  January. 

Semi    as    ji    Holiday    Present,  to   a 

country  or  other  friend,  a  year's  subscription  to  tho  \</>  ■> 
'  ■■■■  urtsl.  It  will  he  useful,  and  will  remind  the  recipient 
of  the  giver,  every  time  it  comes  to  hand.  When  desired, 
in  such  cases,  the  Publishers  enclose  in  the  first  number 
an  office  receipt,  marking  on  it  the  name  of  the  donor. 

Cattle  lMscases.-A  new  work  by  Prof 
John  Gamgcc  on  Cattle  Diseases,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  American  farmers  ami  breeders,  is  in  the  course  of 
preparation  and  soon  to  he  issued  by  Orange  Jndd  &  Co. 
Prol  (i.  his  been  for  nearly  a  year  past,  and  is  now. 
studying  the  diseases  of  American  neat  cattle  and  will  he 
greatly  obliged  for  any  information  which  will  add  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Address, 
caie  of  the   Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 

Xee«ls.— Please  understand  thai  wc  send  out 
ed  to  subscribers,  except  in  collections,  as  stated  in 
oui  premium  list  i.  We  nave  no  seeds  whatever  for  sale  i 
those  wishing  to  purchase  should  apply  to  drain:,  [he 
names  uf  several  ol  whom  are  to  be  found  in  our  advertis 
ing  columns,  and  who  will  1111  orders  by  mail,  with  care. 

W»ssa«lry  Hiistiltuss. — If  any  one  supposes 
1  wehave   routed  and  defeated  tie-   "  Gift  Enter. 

i  ■  wehave  done  with  humbugs,  tic  makes  a  great 
mistake.  These  were  only  the  light  artillery  ol  the 
grand  army;  being  able  lo  move  rapidly  and  change 
front  often,  we  were  obliged  to  follow  them  up- to  the 
neglect  sometimes  of  other  divisions  ol  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing driven  back  tins  battery.aiid  Congress  having spiVcd 
their  guns,  we  can  intend  to  some  of  the  intrenched  Ibices. 
Mutual  Benefit  Associations.  Be  cautions  here  I 
Some  of  these  arc  doubtless  started  in  good  faith. -while 
others  .ire  pure  frauds,  as  no  such  "companies  '  are  to  be 
found  »t  the  places  advertised.  We  have  called  at  the 
offices  of  several  ol  these  associations,  as  designated  i>y 
their  circulars,  etc  At  some  we  found  a  regular  office 
with  the  usual  outfit  of  desks,  clerks,  books,  etc..  such 
as  pertain  to  an  ordinary  Life  Insurance  Co.,  while  in 
other  cases  we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  the  '  shin 
rlc  of  some  old  offender  in  the.  quack  doctor  line. 
These  old  chaps  avail  thcmselvesof  every  dodge  to  bring 
fish  into  (heir  nets,  and  '•agents "'  for  a  Mutual  Benefit 
As,  oi  iation  is  one  of  them.  Assuming  that  an  association 
of  the  kind  ij  managed  by  honest  hands,  of  what  "  bene 
tit'  is  it3  We  have  looked  into  the  plans,  and  as  they 
have  been  presented  we  fail  to  see  any  inducement  for 
myhody  to  invest,  An  association  of  this  kind  is  not  a 
Life  Insurance  Co.  but  a  "  Mutual  Association  "  for  the 
benefit  of  deceased  members.  Let  113  look  a  little  closely 
at  the  plan.  One  of  these  associations  proposes  to  class! 
ly  members  by  then-  ages.  For  instance,  persons  between 
He-  1  .-I-  ■  of  20  and  25  years  make  one  class  those  from  •.>)  to 
SO  another,  and  so  on.  We  are  told  that  each  class,  w  hen 
complete,  will  have  5000  members.  The  "Mutual  Bene 
in  insists  in  this,— when  one  member  dies  inany  class. 
•  ach  of  He-  snrvivorB  i  to  payn  dollar  for  the  support  of 
hi  rainily  Suppose  you  join  (I  class  at  20  years  of  age 
and  live  until  yon  are  80  years  old.  What  bar..-  you  to 
pa;  eata  a  tax  for  deaths  in  your  Class  for  forty  years! 
Taking  their  estimate,  that,  thirty  members  will  die  in 
each    class    every  year,  you  are  taxed  $1   for  each  death. 

nr  1     ■  net-ally  a  low  cents  more,  to  defray  postage,  Bte.), 

Which  WOUld  amount  in  forty  years  to  $1,206.  Bin  al  llii- 
ill  lib  rale  it  would  like  over  160  years  for  any  on.-  class 
tu  die  off  which  is  over  three  times  longer  I  ban  the  average 
duration  of  human  life.  s,,  that,  in  reality.  If  you  pay  $1 
lor  each  member  who  dies,  you  will  in  forty  years  have 
paid  My  three  limes  $1,208,01  $8,600.  Suppose  at  t|„. 
end  of  that  lime  yon  die,  what  will  your  family  get  from 
tin-  association  •  The  $3,600  represent  B.480  deaths  out  ol 
5.0  I  >  members  ;  so  that  your  family  gel  for  your  outlay  of 
$3,600  just  $1,400,  at  lb--  time  of  yonr  death.  01  course  the 
association  claims  that  the  class  is  kepi  up  to  the  full  ntun 
her  by  addition  of  new  members,  but  this  Is  not  pr.it  11 


cable.  We  arc  well  assured  that  an  old  organization  of 
this  sort  of  several  years'  standing  has  only  a  few  hundred 
members  including  all  ages,  and  that  for  a  year  or  .more 
the  admission  of  new  members  has  not  more  than  equal 
ed  the  death  rate.  From  all  we  can  learn,  then,  we  feel 
assured  that  these  ■■  Benefit  Association-"  are  ill  advis- 
ed, impracticable,  and  unsafe  .We  would  suggest  to  per- 
sons visiting  New  York  10  avoid  the  various  cheap  jew- 
elry and  plated  ware  venders  in  basement  stores  and  on 
Btrcetfl  leading  from  the  R  lilroad  Stations  and  Steamboat 
Landings.  Every  few  days  we  hear  complaints  of  swin- 
dling at  these  places,  principally  of  strangers  who  are 
spending  a  few  days  in  tin-  city.  It  is  a  sate  rule  never  to 
buy  a  thing  you  do  not  want,  no  matter  how  cheap  il  may 
be.  This  holds  doubly  true  with  jewelry,  platen1  ware 
and  the  like.  If  one  wishes  to  purchase  articles  of  this 
kind,  let  hi  in  go  to  a.  regular  dealer,  and  il  he  is  a  stranger 
in  New  York,  let  him  step  into  onr  office  and  we  will  tell 
him  where  to  find  one;   but  let  him  keep  out  ol  all  tin 

dergronnd  places  of  this  kind "One  Dollar"  shops 

arc  multiplying  ;  it  is  the  old  "  anything  on  this  board 
for  11  shilling  "  expanded  to  a  dollar.  These  shops  differ 
in  extent  and  style,  hut,  take  them  as  a  class,  there  is 
no  advantage  in  them,  hut  the  contrary  Persons  may 
rest  assured  that  merchants  do  not  sell  things  lor  less 
than  their  value.  And  we  have  yet  to  see  the  article 
worth  more  than  *1.00  lo  he  had  at  these  places.  Their 
main  slock  in  trade  is  "  Fine  Gilt  Jewelry"  and  galvan- 
ized trumpery  called  -'plated  ware."  We  deprecate  most 
earnestly  the  laste  that  seeks  after  and  uses  such  staff 

The  Fair  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Median i 

cal  Association  was  a  grand  exhibition,  and  we  regret  to 
be  obliged  lo  use  the  name  of  St.  Louis  or  of  Missouri  in 
an  article  on  Humbugs  ;  but  the  truth  obliges  us  to  pro 
test—  and  all  right  thinking  people  in  Missouri  will  sus 
tain  us  in  il— again- 1  coupling  so  noble  a  fair  with  abase 
swindle.  Every  lottery,  every  drawing,  every  game  of 
chance  of  every  kind,  we  hold  to  be  a  crime  and  a  fraud 
against  the  public,  and  we  cannot,  except  the  "Grand 
Drawing  of  the  Paschal  House  Association."  Even  if 
this  drawing  was  held  on  the  fair  grounds,  and  even  if 
the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  did  so  far  forget  his  office  as  to 
preside  at  tile  drawing,  we  can  not  the  less  denounce  il. 
Many  bought  tickets,  and  but  few  drew  prizes.  Many 
fools  lost  their  lnnney.aud  a  few  sharpers  made  a  "  pile. 
Notwithstanding  1  he  'draw  ing  was  held  on  a  place  dedi- 
cated to  better  things,  and  tile  presence  of  the  Mayor 
of  St.  Louis  gave  promise  that  "  everything  was  serene," 
somehow  -  nobody  can  tell  how,  and  wouldn't  il  he 
could— the  chief  prizes  happened  to  go  to  the  members  of 
the  association  aforesaid.  Didn't  the  St.  Loins  people 
over  hear  of  the  great  "Crosby  Opera  House  Lottery  » " 
Wc  will  give  Hie  Mayor  credit  for  being  ashamed  of  his 
share  in  the  swindle,  as  he  has  published  an  article 
slating  that  the  whole  thing  was  unlawful  and  wrong 
and  "  warns  all  persons  from  entering  into  any 
similar  enterprise  whatever."  That  warning  is  very 
good  of  the  Mayor,  and  if.  as  Sambo  said  it  Lad  come 
"just  previously  before"  instead  of  "just  previously 

after  '  lire  "drawing.'   it  might  have  had  some  effect 

Wheat  that  produces  300  bushels  to  the  acre  !  Let  every 
body  send  at  once  to  the  "  Southern  Experimental  Com 
pany,'  and  get— beautifully  sold.  Mr.  S  E.  Company  — 
whoever  you  may  be— you  are  very  green.  If  you  had 
pnl  it  at  50  or  even  100  bushels,  thp  thing  might  have 
caught  a  few,  but  you  have  spoilt  the  whole  with  yonr 
800  bushels.  "It  outrivals  all  acclimated  novelties' 
—  we  should  say  so.  ltis  "  Rocky  Mountain  Mammoth 
Wheat,"  of  course  ll  is,  and  wasn't  the  Pacific  Railroad 
built  by  the  S.  E  Company,  all  on  purpose  to  bring  111 
this  Mammoth  thing?  "It  is  unlike  wheat  in  every 
respect,  except  it  makes  a  very  good  flour."  Why  call  it 
wheat  at  all  ?  Why  not  say  what  the  thing  is  ?  "  Entirely 
new  kind  of  Grain  " — confounded  li-Uely  story  How 
to  send  money  "  isa  very  necessary  direction.  Few  will 
be  fools  enough  to  heed  il.  " Southern  Experimental 
Company,"  try  again  Fanners  are  liable  tO'be  swiii 
died  al  their  own  doors.  One  ofthe  latest  dodges  is  for 
a  couple  of  chaps  with  surveyors'  instruments  to  come 
along  pretending  that  they  are  surveying  for  a  railroad 
the  line  of  w  Inch  will  run  directly  through  your  farm 
For  a  consideration  of  $50  or  so,  thoj  can  lie  induced  to 
go  a  little  to  one  6ide.  If  any  Mich  fellows  come  along, 
a-  k  to  see  their  authority.  If  they  can't  show  any,  then 
show  your-,  and  order  them  oil' of  the  promisee. 

Aiguariuni. — "Effle." — You  will  find  a  note 
on  feeding  gold-fish  on  page  118,  lasl  mouth.  Any  plants 
that  grow  in  our  ponds  and  deep  streams,  nearly  or  quite 
submerged,  will  do  in  an  aquarium.  The  Water  Ranun 
cuius,  Water-Milfoil,  and  Honey-wort  are  among  those 
most  used.  These  are  now  probably  in  tln-ir  winter 
state,  and  must  be  sought  fer  at  the  bottom. 

The  Concord  (.rape  in  llissouri.— 

A.  A.  Blinncr,  Pike  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  t.   in   1866   he 

pl&Bted   UU  vines  ol  Concord    which   fruited   this  yen. 


and  proved  a  failure.  Mr.  B.  says  that,  -apparently,  the 
Concord  does  not  improve  here  in  Pike  Co.,  but  proves 
as  bad  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  any  a-  ertiou  to  tlie 
contrary  notwithstanding."  The  Iona  and  Dclnw.-o,  do 
well  in  his  neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand,  tin  Mis 
sissippi  Valley  Crape  Growers'  A-soeiatini]  have  recently 
decided  by  a  vote,  which  we  think  was  unanimous,  thai 
Hi-  Concord  is  the  best  grape  for  Missouri.  All  llii  1 
goes  lo  show  that  the  question  of  varieties  is  11  local  one. 
Ho  one  variety  of  taut  can  be  the  beet  for  everj  pari 
of   any  State,  especially   for   one   BO    large  as   Mi it 

Clinton   Grape   Blighting.— J.  Wells 

has  a  row  of  Clintons  on  each  side  «!'  a  garden  walk  ;  a 
drain  from  the  cellar  runs  close  by  the  roots  of  .air  row  . 
The  same  grape  in  other  parte  of  the  garden   doe 
Tile    trouble  probably  is  the  drain  from  lie-  Cellar,  whtl  b 
keeps  the  soil  around  the  roots  unduly  11101-1. 

Salsify  anil  Parsnips.-"  J.  \Y.,"  \\  al- 
ien, III.  These  are  left  in  the  ground  mainly  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  as  it  saves  trouble  in  storing,  ami  som 

think  that  they  are  improved  by  the  action  of  frost.  In 
our  notes  for  the  month,  wc  always  advise  lilting  and 
storing  a  sufficient  quantity  lo  last  during  Hie  time  the 
ground  remains  frozen.  There  is  no  necessity  for  leaving 
them  until  spring.  Either  parsnips  or  salsify  may  b* 
eaten,  when  largo  enough,  ill  summer  or  fall. 

Twelve  Thousand  Dollars'  Worth 

of  Engravings,  at  least,  will  be  given  in  the  Agri- 
culturist during  1869.  To  obtain  neatly  printed  copies  of 
all  these,  will  cost  only  $1.50,  or  less  lo  clubs,  with  all 
the  reading  matter  thrown  in. 

A  B008*  to  Make  a  <»oo<l  f-'urmer, 

— "'Juvenile,"  Athens,  Tenn.  A  young  man  desirous  of 
being  a  good  (armor  wishes  to  buy •"  the  best  book  for 

beginners."  The  young  man  wants  a  practical  book. 
Ec  had  better  let  theory  alone  until  he  has  a  good  foun- 
dation of  agricultural  practice  and  experience  to  guide, 
him.  This  he  will  get  leu  times  as  last  in  tin-  garden  a 
in  the  held,  ami  so  we  thiuk  the  very  best  book  we  can 
put  into  his  hands  is  Peter  Henderson's  "Gardening 'for 
Pioiit  "  In  I  his  he  will  learn,  1st,  He-  value  ofi  lean,  deep, 
thorough  tillage;  2d.  the  importance  oi  manure;  3d,  that 

well-directed  labor  pays;  4th,  the  importance  of  good 
seed;  alh,  the  necessity  of  raising  such  crops  as  one  has 
a  quick  market  for.  These  lessons  from  the  garden  are 
the  most  important  ones  that  u  young  farmer  can  learn  and 
practice,  anil  are  just  as  applicable  on  a  1000-aere  farm  in 
Illinois  or  Tennessee  as  ill  a  Jersey  market  garden. 
See   book   list.     Gardening    for   Profit    is    $1.00  by  mail. 

Tlie  American  Horticultural  An- 
nual will  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year.  II.  will 
contain  valuable  coiuuiunic.il  ion-  and  reports  by  many  of 
the  eminent  horticulturists  of  the  country,  and  in  intrin- 
sic value  and  beauty  of  illustration  will,  to  say  the  least, 
be  equal  to  the  volumes  which  have  preceded  it.  Price, 
by  mail,  50  cents,    paper;    75  cents,  cloth. 

How  to  S»lant   Hickory   Nuts.— "T. 

J."  Wehave  not  had  much  experience,  but  found  last 
year  that  Hickory  nuts  sprouted  well* laid  in  sand  under  .1 
Hat  stone,  where  they  remained  moist  :-.!l  winter.  This 
year  we  are  planting  some  upon  a  mass  of  forest  leaves 
in  a  furrow,  covering  with  leaves  and  soil  3  inches  deep. 

Steaming   Food   for  Cattle,   etc.— 

Herbert  Mead,  of  CroBS  River.  Wishes  Information  which 
we  can  hardly  give  without  gratuitously  advertising  Mr. 
Prindle's  apparatus,  which  it  is  not  onr  business  to  do 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  steaming  is  not  don-  under  pn  s 
sure,  and  the  effects  of  steam  upon  fodderal  high  prcs 
sures  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  the  subject  of  ex 
perimeut.  and  is  an  important  subject  1 ttlon. 

A    Christmas    Show    oi"  B'onltr.v. 

We  publish  an  advertisement   of  a  Natioi    1   Bhov 
Poultry  t"  take  place  Christmas  week  in  PhiUni 
under   the   auspices   of  the    Philadelphia     Ponllrj    1  llll 
which   i     composed  of  men  v.le-  ■     uami  1 

tor  i"  tie-  undertaking,  ami  place  i'  above suepici 

The  f*otoiuar  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation of  Alexandria  ami  Fairfax  counties,  Va., 
v.  1  .  _  inized  on  the  1  nh  of  September  by  tie-  election 
,,1  Hon.  Charles  H,  Bramhall,  or  Fairfax  Co.,  as  President, 

with  Mr.  Robert  A.  Phillips,  of  Alexandria  Co.,  as  first 
Vice-President,  This  is  the  first  association  of  the  kind 
yet  formed  in  that  section  of  the  country,  which  has 
great  aapabillties  for  fruit  raising,  and  we  trust  that  sim- 
ilar societies  will  be  formed  in  all  parts  of  the   country. 
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IT  WILL  PAY.- Half  a  dozen  intelligent 
and  thoroughly  practical  men  are  constantly  engaged 
in  hunting  np  information,  examining  and  sifting 
all  they  can  hear,  read,  and  see.  and  the  results  of 
their  labors  are  conden&d  into  these  pages  in  as  read- 
able form  as  possible.  The  paper  is  as  valuable  for  what 
it  leaves  ont — as  useless,  or  worthless,  or  worse — as  for 
what  it  print?.  Can  any  one  go  through  eight  hundred 
columns  of  such  matter,  given  in  this  journal  each  year, 
without  getting  some  hint,  or  some  train  of  thought  Aiat 
will,  in  the  end,  result  in  a  profit  of  far  more  than  the 
dollar,  or  dollar-and-a-half.  it  co^ts  \  The  four  hundred 
::igs  will  alone  give  much  more  pleasure  and 
profit  than  the  money  would  bring  in  auy  other  way. 

Ten  "illinn  Dollars  Saved  !— Any- 
body who  will  examine  the  tens  of  thousands  of  letters, 
circulars,  etc..  which  we  have  received  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  humbug  fraternity,  will  very  readily 
endorse  the  estimate  recentlymade  that  this  journal  alone 
has  saved  to  the  people  of  the  country  at  least  ten  million 
dollars  that  would  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  swin 
dlers,  but  for  the  exposures  and  cautions  given  in  these 
pages.  The  truth  is.  more  than  half  of  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  have  been  cheated  by  the  swindling 
operators  of  one  kind  and  another,  though  few  people  are 
willing  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  have  been  in  the 
trap.  But  since  this  journal  has  obtained  an  almost 
universal  circulation,  the  swindlers  have  found  their 
occupation  gone,  or  nearly  so.  One  of  the  leading  oper 
ators  recently  remarked,  that  "  they  ought  to  have  raised 
money  enough  to  have  bought  out  the  Agri<->iHnrixt.  type 
and  all.  and  shut  it  up."— Mem,  It  is  not  for  sale,  and  will 
not  be  until  the  Humbugs  are  made  too  poor  to  buy  it. 

Save  the  Index  Sheet,  which  is  put 
loosdy  in  this  number,  so  that  it  can  be  bound  or  stitched 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volnme  without  cutting  the  thread. 

Bound  tropics  or  this  Volume  will 
eoon  be  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50  each,  il 
Bent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  volumes  (16  to 
26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of  numbers 
sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our  regular  style 
for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra,  if  returned  by 
mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  1-2  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased,  by  remitting 

for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 

-'.Ascriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 

The  backnumbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 


"Death  on  Humbug."- The  other  day  ! 
we  received  a  club  of  subscribers  from  a  mountainous 
coal  region  in  Pennsylvania,  sent  by  a  miner  who  remark 
ed  that :  "We  have  not  a  foot  of  land  to  cultivate,  and  no 
rime  above  ground  to  work  any,  but  we  take  your  paper 
because  it  is  death  on  humbugs.  One  of  our  miners  had 
the  paper  sent  him  by  an  Eastern  relative  last  year,  and  a 
single  item  in  it  stopped  the  forwarding  of  $400  made  up 
in  our  mine  to  send  to  a  plausible  gift  enterprise. 
This  is  only  one  case.  A  lot  of  us  estimated  last 
week  that  the  single  copy  of  the  American  Agricvl 
turist  taken  here  has  saved  in  one  Mine  several  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  paper  has  been  loaned  and  read  until 
each  copy  has  been  worn  out.  or  soiled  too  much  to  be 
longer  read.  Our  wives  and  children  arc  eager  after  it, 
and  the  pictures  are  greatly  interesting,  even  to  us  begrim  - 

cd  miners "—We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  a  mnl 

titude  of  other  similar  testimonials.  The  work  pays  in 
the  satisfaction  it  gives,  notwithstanding  the  labor 
it  makes.  —  Thanks  to  the  aid  our  exposures  have 
drawn  from  Congress,  the  mails  are  measurably  closed 
against  a  considerable  class.  But.  like  diving  ducks, 
they  will  bob  up  somewhere  —  they  are  too  lazy  or 
naturally  too  dishonest  to  work  for  a  living— and  we  shall 
keep  our  trusty  gun  well  loaded,  cocked,  and  aimed, 
ready  to  pick  off  every  broad  bill  that  comes  to  the  surface. 

"The  Hunter    and    Trapper.**  — In 

this  little  work,  just  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
and  advertised  on  another  page.  Mr.  Halsey  Thrasher,  an 
old  hunter  and  trapper,  relates  his  experience.  When  a 
boy,  like  many  others,  he  became  fond  of  a  gun  and  trap, 
and  his  first  success,  as  he  tells  us.  was  in  making  a  steel 
trap  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  where  he  had  been  placed 
to  learn  a  trade.  From  his  first  exploits,  of  catohin? 
foxes,  to  the  time  when  he  became  an  expert  trapper  of 
the  bear  and  hunter  of  the  deer,  very  much,  of  course,  was 
learned,  and  in  his  book  this  is  all  told  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  would  care  to  hear  an  old 
hnnter'=  story.    The  best  modes  of  hunting  and  trapping 

d,  with  hints  about  guns,  rifles,  and  traps,  and 
directions  for  tanning  skins,  etc.  The  work  is  illustra- 
ted.   It  is  neatly  bound  in  flexible  covers,  and  will  be 

mail,  post-paid,  for  $1. 


SPECIAL     REQUEST 

TO    MORE    THAN 

100,000   of  our    Readers. 

Though  many  subscriptions  originally  extended 
beyond  this  year,  and  large  numbers  have  already  re 
newed  for  next  year,  in  Premium  Clubs  and  other- 
wise, there  still  remain  more  than  100.000  names  to 
be  renewed  on  our  books  before  the  wrapper 
writers  can  prepare  for  mailing  them  the  next  num- 
ber. It  would  save  us  a  Thousand  dollars  at  least, 
if  we  could  have  these  renewals  come  right  in  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  so  that  the  entries 
could  all  be  made  by  experienced  clerks,  without  the 
extra  help  and  night  work  usually  required  the  lat 
ler  part  of  December.  ;^*  Please  oblige 
lis,  friends,  as  soon  as  yon  read  this  item,  by  sitting 
right  down,  and  sending  in  your  renewal  for  1869. 
All  the  letter  needed  is,  a  few  simple  words,  giv 
ing  your  Post-office,  County,  State,  aud  Name,  and 
the  amount  enclosed,  all  plainly  written.  If  three 
others  join  you,  the  four  copies  cost  only  *5.  If 
-  making  up  a  larger  Club,  please  let  the  names  be 
!  forwarded  for  entry  at  once.  J3F~  It  will  take  no 
I  longer  to  attend  to  this  about  Dec.  1.  than  at  a 
later  date,  while  it  will  help  our  work  greatly. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  present  sub 
seriber  will  gladly  continue  reading  this  journal 
The  paper  has  kept  right  on  improving,  for  many 
lit,  and  this  rnle  will  hold  good  hereafter 
Each  year's  experience,  and  increasing  mental  and 
pecuniary  resources,  enable  us  to  do  better  the 
next.  Our  success  has  been  abundantly  satisfac 
tory,  but  we  have  higher  aims,  and  we  propose 
to  ourselves  to  supply  a  greatly  improved  journal 
next  year— one  full  of  good  things,  of  valuable 
practical  information  for  all  the  people,  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  the  best  things  that  first-class 
artists  and  engravers  can  bring  forth.  So  we  cor- 
dially invite  all  onr  large  circle  of  readers  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  Agriadturist  family  for  1S69.  and  bring 
along  troops  of  new  acquaintances  for  introduction. 

y  Doors  open  anew  For  1»<!J>  at 
precisely -?"-.;  A. Ra%,  Tuesday.  Dec.  1.- 
Admission  Fee.  for  the  whole  year, 
only  SI. 50.  and  less  to  companies. 


Gardening  for  the  South  ;  or,  How  to 

Grow  Vegetables  and  Fruits.  By  the  late  Wm.  S.  White, 
of  Athens.  Ga..  assisted  by  J.  Tan  Bnren  and  Dr.  James 
Camak.  New  York.  Orange  Judd  A-  Co.  Pp.  444.  This 
work,  which  was  long  ago  announced,  is  now  ready.  The 
death  of  Mr.  White  found  a  portion  of  the  work  in  an  in- 
complete state,  but  two  of  his  horticultural  friends,  into 
whose  hands  he  committed  the  task,  kindly  finished  it, 
and  it  now  appears  to  fill  a  long  vacant  place  in  our  hor- 
ticnltural  literature.  It  is  the  only  work  we  have,  written 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Southern 
States.  Not  only  does  the  climate  of  these  States  require 
peculiar  modes  of  culture,  hnt  it  allows  many  things  to 
be  grown  that  cannot  be  raised  at  the  North  except  under 
glass.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  work 
_is  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Southern  gardeners :  the  author 
has  presented  a  treatise  on  gardening  that  will  be  found 
useful  either  North  or  South,  and  has  discussed  the 
operations  of  horticulture  more  extendedly  than  is  the 
custom  with  writers  on  gardening.  The  division  devoted 
to  fruits  is  mainly  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren,  a  well-known 
pomologist  of  Clarksville.  Ga.,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work.  The  lists  of 
varieties  that  upon  trial  have  been  found  suited  to  the 
South,  are  of  especial  value  to  those  who  contemplate  en- 
gaging in  fruit  culture  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  and  contains  a  por- 
trait of  the  author.— Price  by  mail  J2.00. 

Tomatoes    in    Michigan.  — "C.  W.," 

Market  Gardener,  Detroit,  writes  his  experience  with 
tomatoes,  which  we  publish  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  varieties  will  not  be  equally  good  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  says :  "  This  spring  I  purchased  seeds  of 
the  Early  Smooth  Red.  Early  York.  Early  Cedar  Hill,  and 
Keyes'  Prolific.  This  seed  was  all  planted  in  hot-beds, 
March  12th.  and  the  plants  were  transplanted  into  other 
hot-beds.  April  21st.  6  inches  apart  each  way.  Theyall 
received  the  same  care,  and  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground  May  23d.  The  Smooth  Red  ripened  first,  the 
Keyes'  one  week  behind.  Cedar  Hill  and  Early  York  two 
weeks  later  still.  The  Cedar  Hill  is  one  of  the  greatest 
humbugs  ever  sent  out.  How  any  man  can  recommend 
it  to  be  an  early  and  smooth  variety.  I  cannot  tell.  It  is 
the  latest  and  tcortt  tomato  that  can  be  planted  by  the 
market  gardener,  and  the  Early  York  is  not  much  better."' 

Grape     Testing      at      Hammonds-: 

port,  >".  L— In  October  last,  a  number  of  gentlemen 

were  invited  by  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.  to  - 
as  a  committee  to  subject  the  leading  varieties  of  native 
grapes  to  the  test  for  sugar  and  acids.  Those  who  grow 
grapes  on  the  large  scale  understand  what  this  means  ;  to 
others  we  may  briefly  explain.  The  relative  value  of 
grapes  for  wine  making — other  things  being  equal — de- 
pends upon  the  amonut  of  sugar  contained  in  the  juice 
or  must.  Regarding  the  juice  as  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
water,  the  more  -  present,  the  denser  the 

liquid  will  be,  and  the  instrument  used  in  the  test,  called 
a  saccharometer  (sugar-measurer),  will  sink  more  or  less 
as  the  liquid  contains  less  or  more  sugar.  To  develop 
the  greatest  amount  of  sugar  by  proper  treatment  of  the 
vine  and  ripening  of  its  fruit  is  the  great  point  with  the 
vineyardist.  as  in  selling  his  crop  its  value  depends  up- 
on the  quality  of  the  must.  The  amount  of  acid  is  of  lit- 
tle importance  in  the  better  grapes,  hnt  is  of  consequence 
iu  those  low  in  sugar.  Thi-  is  ascertained  by  observing 
how  much  solution  of  ammonia  of  a  fixed  strength  is  re- 
quired to  neutralize  a  measured  atnonnt  of  must.  The 
committee  was  organized  by  the  election  of  non.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  as  Chairman,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Staunton 
Gould  as  Secretary.  The  manipulation  was  skillfully  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Wasson  of  the  Company.  A  detailed  ac- 
count will  be  published,  and  we  only  present  the  results 
in  brief,  with  the  remark  that  some  of  the  samples  of 
grapes  had  been  subjected  to  the  deteriorating  influence 
re  frost.  Delaware,  raised  by  E.  H.  Burgess.  S8 
viccharometer,  S1*  thousandths,  acid;  ditto.  D. 
W  Burgess  103  deg  sacch.,  3  3  100  -  acid  :  ditto.  W  B. 
Barton  93  leg.  saccl  ditto,   Pleasant  Valley 

Wine  Co..  99  d eg    - 

ener,  S4  dee.  sacch.,  5VS  acid ;   Iona,  D.  S.  Wagcncr.  101 

B6-1I  fibs  acid:  Catawl 

h.,  ISM  acid:  ditto.  Crbana  Wine  Co..  S6  deg. 

sacch..   13  acid:  ditto.  E.  H.   Burgess.  91   deg.    saech.. 

13  2-10ths  acid;    ditto.  Pleasant  Valley  Wine    Co..    91 

..  12  3  lOths  acid  :    Walter.  Ferris  A-  C'aywood, 

99 deg.  sacch..  9 3-10ths  acid:  Diana.  P.  V.  Win-  I 

de:r.  sacch..  13  3  lOths  acid  :  ditto.  Urbana  Wine  Co..  90 

deg.  sacch..  11  l-10th   acid :  Creveling.  P.  V.  Wine  Co., 

- .  .  h  .  10  acid:  Alvey.  P.  V.  Wine    Co.    83  deg. 

sacch.,  12>;  acid :  Clinton,  P.  V.  Wine  Co.,  S3  deg.  sacch.; 

Concord.  P.  V  W  I  Iporto, 

P  V.  Wine  Co.,  TO  deg.  sacch.,  13  I  Isabella, 

P.  V.  Wine  Co..  76  de2.  sacch..  12c£  acid:  Scuppernone 

fromS.  C. apparently  not  fully  ripe.  (SOdeg.sacch.  .9'.  acid. 
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Sell  an  Acre  of  S\<aii<l,  if  necessary,  and 

stock  yonr  hon»  i  worth  of  good  books.  You 

and  your  sons,  if  yon  have  them, and  your  workmen,  will 
read  these;  they  will  be  kept  oat  of  mischief,  and  they 
Will  be  led  to  think  more,  will  he  happier  and  more  con- 
tented at  work;  and  their  minds  will  be  disciplined  to 
think  more  correctly.  Such  a  collection  of  books  will 
change  the  whole  tone  of  the  farm,  and  result  in  many 
profitable  improvements. 

The  I*.  Y.  (City)  Farmers'  Club.— 
Those  who  hovo  thought  us  severe  in  our  criticisms  on 
this  remarkable  adjunct  to  the  X.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune  are 
referred   to  the  following    extracts    from   the    reports: 

"James  A.  Whitney— Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  Club  is  a  great  power  for  good,  when  one  of  the 
members  gives  ns  a  little  of  Moses,  a  little  of  Job,  two 
Latin  maxims,  and  some  choice  spread-eagle  in  one 
sentence,  etc."'  *  *  *  *  "  P.  T.  Quinn—  Mr.  Chair- 
man :  What  would  an  English  farmer  think  of  us  were  he 
10  step  into  this  Club  and  find  us  gravely  discussing  the 
propriety  of  cutting  food  for  animals,  and  Gamaliel  and 
all  the  doctors  of  the  law  thundering  their  anathemas 
against    hay-cutters?     He  would    think    that  we    had 

as    yet    the  farmer's    alphabet    to    learn Why.    Mr. 

Chairman,  must  thisClnb  be  forever  meddling  with  the 
first  principles,  and  laboring  to  upset  the  axioms  of  onr 
profession  ?  We  make  ourselves  a  laughing-stock  all 
over  a  great  continent,  by  advancing  theory  in  the  face  of 
old  facts,  solid  facts,  proven  facts.'"— The  report  docs  not 
state  that   Mr.   Q's  conundrums  were  answered. 

Tyrolese  Larch.— " A.  E.  R.,"  Fayette, 
Iowa.  The  Tyrolese  is  a  variety  of  the  common  European 
Larch.  It  is  claimed  that  it  possesses  greater  vigor  of 
growth  and  durability  in  its  timber  than  the  ordinary 
form.  Of  this  we  have  no  proof,  and  it  is  quite  singular 
that  the  Tyrolese  Larch,  if  it  be  so  much  superior,  is  not 
used  in  the  great  plantations  of  England.  The  European 
Larch,  whether  Tyrolese  or  other,  is  a  most  valuable 
timber  tree— probably  the  most  valuable  that  can  be 
planted.  As  to  shelter,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
although  the  Larch  belongs  to  the  OonifenK  family,  of 
which  mi  nbers  arc  evergreens,  it  is  a  de- 

ciduous tree,  and,  as  a  shelter  in  winter,  being  without 
leaves  it  would  be  greatly  inferior  to  a  true  evergreen. 

Portable     Fences     or    Hurdles.  — 

J  H.  Haven.  York  Co..  Fa.,  wishes  to  employ  his  leisure 
this  winter  in  making  portable  fencing,  so  that  he  cau  do 
away  with  the  interior  fences  on  his  farm  and  pasture  it 
to  better  advantage.  We  have  published  several  plans, 
one  of  which  may  be  found  in  each  of  the  following 
numbers  of  the  AgrieuUurix^— Febr/nary,  1SGG,  June  and 
August.  1967.  Ilurdlescan  seldom  be  madestrong  enough 
to  be  a  good  defense  against  breachy animals.  For  these 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  chain  tether  made  fast  to  the 
hind  leg.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  convenient  forms 
of  portable  fence  unhampered  by  patents  we  would  be 
glad  to  hoar  from  them  and  publish  some  of  the  best. 

$35  ov  s.">0  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the 
farm  will  give  the  boys  nevr  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking 
and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
7idp  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men- 
tal ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better  to 
sell  the  acre  of  land  than  do  without  the  books.  The 
Publishers1  premium  offers,  on  page  437.  open  a  way  to 
get  books  without  expense.  The  farmers  of  everyneigh 
borhood ought  to  put  their  heads  together  and  raisea 
club  of  subscribers,  receive  the  books,  and  hold  them  for 

general  use  by  all. 

rubor  Exchange.— "Wc  nave  received  the 
semi-annual  report  of  the  Castle  Garden  Labor  Exchange 
for  Jnly,  1808.    It  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  where  the 

great  mass  of  cheap  labor,  that  comes  to  us  from  Europe, 
ts  market.    The  most  thrifty  part  of  these  emi 
form  their  plans  before  they  leave  home,  and  press 
ontothegreal  Vest,  where  friends  have  generally  pre- 
ceded   them.      Others  come  without  any  definite  aim. 
except   to  benefit  their  temporal  condition,  with  very 
little  capital,  and  arc  compelled  by  their  circumstances 
to  accept  the  first  opportunities  for  service  that  offer.   To 
this  class,  which  is  much  smaller  than  many  supppose, 
the  Labor  Exchange  is  of  incalculable  benefit.    It  meets 
the  poor  emigrant  on  his  landing  with  a  ready  market  for 
the  only  commodity  he  has  to  sell.    He  is  cheered  and 
comforted  at  once  with  his  brightening  prospects  in  the 
world.    Tho  statistics  show  10.051  engagements  in 
the  six  moTilhs  ;  15.510  applications  for  employment;  and 
15,700  orders  for  labor.    The  excess  of  these  orders  over 
merits  chows  that  there  is  little  danger  of  too  largo 


emigration  to  this  country.  More  than  five-sixths  of 
these  engagements'  are  in  the  States  of  X^v  York  and 
New  Jersey.  For  further  particulars,  address  Castle  Gar- 
den Labor  Exchange,  New  York  City. 

qTx  rinding-    Corn    aud    Co1>s. — UD.  P. 

P.,"  WiUiamspor-t,  Pa,  "Can  you  tell  me  if  this  practice, 
which  prevailed  in  New  England  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  is  economical  ?M — The  practice  has  been  abandoned 
by  wise  farmers.  In  the  cobs  of  sound,  well-dried  corn 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  nutriment,  certainly  not  enough 
to  pay  for  grinding  or  cooking.  In  soft,  half-ripened  ears 
there  is  some  nourishment,  but  they  are  not  in  condition 
for  the  mill.  Then  in  grinding  it  was  always  noticeable, 
that  the  miller  took  his  toll  from  that  part  of  the  heap 
where  there  was  most  corn  and  the  least  cob.  Stock 
have  the  same  kind  of  instinct  as  the  miller,  and  it  is  best 
to  gratify  them.  The  bulk  that  is  wanted  in  feeding 
cattle  is  better  supplied  with  good  hay. 

Brcwers*Grains-Valuc  as  Fecd.- 

R.  M.  Bunker  asks :  "  Please  tell  if  it  is  profitable  to  feed 
matt, as  we  get  it  from  the  brewery, to  horses,  cattle,  swine 
and  poultry .  Is  it  injurious  ?  What  is  its  real  value  per 
bushel  when  corn  is  $1.50?  How  should  it  be  fed  out?" — 
Am.— The  article  referred  to  is  not  mall,  but  properly 
called  Brewers'1  Grains,  and  is  the  barley  after  the  sprouts 
have  been  removed  and  the  malt  extracted.  It  is  excel 
lent  feed,  not  injurious,  unless  absurdly  misused.  It 
contains,  according  to  S.  W.  Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow, 
on  an  average  about  76  per  cent  of  water  as  obtained  from 
the  brewery,  nearly  5  per  cent  albuminous  matter,  which 
is  the  measure  of  its  nutritious  quality,  and  over  l'Aper 
cent  of  oily  matter,  while  sugar,  starch,  gum.  mucilage, 
etc.,  rich  with  the  oil,  all  going  to  supply  animal  heat  and 
fat,  make  up  over  11  per  cent.  Compared  with  corn, 
which  contains  about  1-1  percent  of  water  only.it  con- 
tains about  half  as  much  albuminous  nutriment,  one-fifth 
as  much  oil.  and  one-sixth  as  much  starch,  sugar,  etc.  It 
is  generally  worth  as  feed  more  than  is  asked  for  it. 

IVXill*  Experiment*.  —Mr  Frank  J  Clarke, 
of  Butte  Co..  instituted  a  course  of  experiments  to  guide 
him  in  managing  his  dairy.  He  is,  we  think,  an  accurate 
observer,  and  his  results,  which  lie  sends  us,  tally  very 
well  with  the  views  of  those  who  have  given  tbc  subject 
the  most  study.  They  are  as  follows:  1.  The  quality  of 
the  milk  differs  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  ranch  as  the  quan- 
tity given  by  different  cows.  2.  In  buying  get  a  sample 
of  the  cow's  milk,  if  possible.  3.  A  cow  gives  richer  milk 
when  fat  than  when  poor.  4.  A  cow  gives  poorer  milk 
with  the  first  calf  than  afterwards,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  5.  The  older  a  cow  is.  the  richer  her  milk,  until 
her  constitution  begins  to  fail.  G.  The  longer  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  calving,  the  richer  the  milk.  7. 
The  richness  of  the  milk  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
feed.  S.  The  richness  of  cream  varies— that  from  the 
richest  milk  making  the  most  butter.  9.  A  cow  should 
be  in  first-rate  condition  when  she  calves ;  all  the  fat  goes 
into  the  pail.  10.  The  stoppings  or  last  milk  is  five  to 
nine  times  richer  than  the  first  milk  drawn.  11.  A  cow 
must  be  in  good  health,  to  give  rich,  wholesome  milk.  12. 
Milk  should  be  skimmed  when  43  hours  old  and  sweet. 

Km  ton   Your   Cattle's    Morn*.  —  It 

is  an  improvement  to  their  looks,  which  is  important 
whether  yon  want  to  sell  or  keep  them.  It  checks  the  bad 
habit  of  hooking,  and  they  should  therefore  be  put  upon 
yonng  cattle.  If  the  old  ones  have  already  formed  this 
habit,  it  prevents  mischief,  and  all  the  animals  fed  in  the 
same  yard  eat  more  quietly  and  thrive  better. 

Restraint  f\>r  Breachy  Cows.- Otis 

Ford,  and  a  good  many  other  farmers  too,  no  doubt,  keep 
their  cattle  from  tearing  down  fences  by  bending  a  wire 
as  large  as  a  pipe  stem  so  as  to  clasp  In  the  nostrils  of 
the  animal,  and  then  tying  apiece  of  stout  twine  hi  this 
nose-jewel,  on  one  aide.  Pass  It  through  holes  bored  in 
the  tips  of  each  horn  and  back  to  the  nose,  where  it  is 
drawn  moderately  tight  and  tied.  This  plan  presupposes 
that  the  animal  has  horns,  and  that  they  are  of  a  shape 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Stone    vs.    Tile    l>rains.— "  L.  M.  BM" 

Searsdale.  N.  Y.  "I  have  stones  convenient,  nnd  wish 
to  know  if  they  will  be  as  cheap,  and  serve  as  good  a 
purpose,  as  the  common  tile  drain."— We  believe  it  is  the 
unanimons  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  both,  that 
tile  drains  are  the  cheaper,  and  better.  The  ditches  have 
to  be  made  much  wider  for  the  stone,  which  takes  more 
labor,  and  unless  there  is  a  duct  at  the  bottom  the  stones 
are  soon  clogged  with  mud  and  sediment,  and  the  drain 
is  spoiled.  James  S.  Munroe,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  as  re- 
ported by  R.  II.  Copeland,  drained  a  bog  of  thirty  acres 
ten  years  ago,  experimenting  with  stone  and  tile.  Al- 
though the  stones  were  near  at  hand  and  the  tiles  cost  two 
cent-  a  foot  delivered  upon  the  ground,  he  fouud  that  tho 


stone  drains  cost  about  15  per  cent  the  most.  A  part  of 
the  stone  drains  were  without  any  duct  at  the  bottom, 
and  these  filled  so  much  in  six  years,  that  they  had  to  be 
relaid.  Those  which  had  duets  choked  more  or  less  in 
five  years,  and  the  tiles  were  working  satisfactorily  after 
eight  years.  We  do  not  know  of  an  experienced  land 
drainer,  who  does  not  prefer  tiles.  The  stones  are  best 
used  for  the  bottoms  of  walls  and  for  filling  up  low  places. 

Free  .llartins  Again.-'.J.  W.  G.,"  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  writes:  "  Three  of  us  neighbors,  all  old  sub- 
scribers to  your  paper,  have  cows  that  brought  twins ;  in 
each  case  one  of  the  twins  is  a  bull  and  tbc  other  a  heifer- 
We  want  to  raise  them,  but  first  want  to  know  if  it  is 
true  that  they  are  not  good  for  breeding."—  Ilcifers  com- 
ing thus,  seldom,  or  more  often  than  otherwise,  do  not 
breed.  The  name  "free  martin"  has  been  given  to  them. 
They  arc  often  raised  with  a  view  of  making  beef  of  them 
at  three  or  four  years  old,  and  most  delicious  beef  they 
become.  Sometimes  they  are  broken  to  the  yoke  and 
matched  with  a  twin  brother,  made  a  steer.  The  bulls, 
if  used  for  breeder?,  are  said  to  be  frequent  getters  of  free 
martins.  'V7e  suppose  there  is  little  doubt  that  twin 
animals  are  more  apt  to  bear  twins  than  are  others. 
A  free  martin  has,  if  barren,  a  peculiarly  ox-like  look. 

Potatoes    on    Sod    Gronn«l.-"H.  P. 

II.,"  Vinton,  Ohio.  "  I  want  to  plant  potatoes  next 
spring  in  sod  ground,  where  sheep  have  been  fed  for  two 
or  three  winters.  When  is  the  best  time  to  plow,  and  how- 
wide  should  the  ground  be  marked  ?  Should  it  be  one  or 
both  ways?  How  often  shouldthe  ground  be  plowed,  and 
how  often  should  the  potatoes  be  hoed  *  Mow  should  they 
be  cut.  and  howmany  pieces  in  the  hilt  ?"— A  good  clover 
sod  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  potatoes.  Any 
tougher  sod  is  good  to  make  a  crop,  and  to  guard  against 
rot.  The  objection  to  it  is  the- difficulty  in  getting  the 
sod  mellow  enough  for  easy  working.  If  plowed  in 
August  or  September,  the  sod  rots  well.  If  plowed  in 
the  spring,  it  should  be  done  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
cross-plowing  without  disturbing  the  sod.  narrow  very 
thoroughly.  Mark  out  the  rows  both  ways  thirty  inches 
apart.  Bush  harrow  just  before  the  potatoes  arc  up.  to 
kill  weeds.  Start  the  cultivator  or  Share's  harrow  a  week 
or  ten  days  later,  going  as  near  the  potatoes  as  possible, 
and  stirring  all  the  surface  soil.  If  the  tops  hive  alight 
covering  of  dirt  il  will  not  harm  them.  Cultivate  them 
the  second  time  the  other  way  of  the  rows.  Two  or  three 
eyes  to  the  hill  are  enough.  Go  through  the  potatoes  a 
third  time,  to  pull  weeds.  This  often  makes  a  difference 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  yield.  If  the  ground  is 
made  smooth  and  mellow,  the  hoe  will  hardly  be  needed. 
The  advantage  of  hills  over  drills  is  that  nearly  all  the 
weeds  can  be  reached  with  the  cultivator,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  hand  hoeing  be  saved.  If  the  land  is  very  rough 
and  full  of  sods,  the  hoe  must  be  used.  Unless  planted 
very  early,  cut  into  pieces  with  one  or  two  eyes. 

Tiles  Tor  Rooft.-"C.S.T.,"  Steuben- 
ville,  O.  "  Is  there  any  manufactory  of  tile  for  roofing 
in  this  country?"—  We  think  not.  This  style  of  roofing 
is  superseded  by  better  articles.    Tile  is  very  heavy,  and 

requires  much  heavier  timber  than  is  now  used  in  build- 
ings. Slate  is  quite  as  durable,  much  lighter,  and  we 
have  inexhaustible  quarries  that  need  working, 

If  uck  Mining1.— "  W.  R.  D,"  of  Crawford 
Co.,  O  ,  says  he  took  our  advice  and  weut  to  mining  muck 
as  if  he  had  faith  in  it,  and  ■■  in  digging  a  little  deeper 
than  usual  found  a  substance  (of  a  grayish  color  when 
dry)  from  one  to  five  feet  deep,  overlaid  with  pure  muck 
or  peat,  three  to  eight  feet  thick."— Our  correspondent's 
experience  is  like  that  of  multitudes  of  others.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  peat  beds  arc  usually  deposits  of  exceedingly 
fine  silicious  or  calcareous  sand,  frequently  filled  with  the 
remains  of  shells  or  minute  animal  organisms.  They 
are  seldom  of  any  considerable  value  as  fertilizers,  except 
when  calcareons  deposits  arc  found  in  large  quantities, 
as  is  often  the  case.  This  layer,  which  is  impervious  to 
water,  consists  often  almost  wholly  of  small  shells,  the 
larger  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  mustard  seeds  or  wheat 
kernels.  Such  a  deposit  is  called  shell  marl,  and  is  usual- 
ly valuable  as  a  manure  on  soils  needing  lime,  and  may 
pay  for  carting  two  or  three  miles. 

Onions. — "  X.  J."   Davenport,  Iowa,  asks   if 

uwe  can  get  onions  the  first  season  from  seed  grown  in 
California."— It  is  not  probable  that  the  place  where  the 
seed  is  raised  will  make  any  difference  in  getting  onions, 
but  if  our  correspondent  expects  such  onions  as  are 
raised  in  California,  he  will  be  disappointed.  We  have 
known  seed  from  Xew  Mexico,  where  the  onions  arc  as 
fine  as  those  of  California,  if  not  finer,  to  produce  only 
common  onions  at  the  East.  There  seems  to  be  some 
thing  in  the  soil  or  climate,  or  both,  of  these  Stales 
particularly    favorablo    to    the    production   of    onions. 
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Foul  Water  in  Cisterns.— -"  AReader  " 
Bays  that  the  cisterns  for  watering;  cattle  in  his  vicinity 
have  become  foul,  and  wants  to  know  a  remedy.  This  is 
occasioned  sometimes  by  the  falling  in  of  earth,  worms 

or  rats  from  the  top,  which  die  and  putrefy.  The  remedy 
for  this  would  he  the  cementing  of  the  top  of  the  cistern 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  worms  and  vermin.  Sometimes  the 
cistern  has  no  ventilation,  and  the  water  is  drawn  by  a 
pump.  If  the  cistern  were  opened  and  an  endless  chain 
pump  ora  bucket  with  Windlass  were  introduced  todraw 
the  water,  the  difficulty  would  be  remedied.  Even  in 
wells  the  water  is  thought  to  be  benefited  by  frequent 
agitation.  Cisterns  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  once  a 
year,  and  it  is  a  safeguard  against  untimely  cracking  to 
make  a  wash  of  hydraulic  lime  and  brush  over  the  inside. 

Soft  Water  TurniEBg-  Hard.—"  Sub- 
scriber,1' Still  Pond,  Ind.  Locust  trees  growing  near  the 
well  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  of  the  water 
from  soft  to  hard.  Some  subterranean  stream  of  hard 
water  has  probably  found  its  way  into  your  well,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

ItispectisBg-  tSie  Bottom  of  Wells.— 

»  L.  L.  P.,"  Bricksbnrg,  N.  J.  All  wells  should  be  ex- 
amined at  least  once  a  year,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  if 
there  is  any  indication  of  fdth  upon  the  bottom.  This  is 
best  done  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  of  a  clear  day,  by 
holding  a  mirror  over  the  top,  and  reflecting  the  sunlight 
into  the  water.  If  the  water  is  clear,  everything  upon 
the  bottom  can  be  seen  with  great  distinctness. 

Cement    IMpe    for   Drains.  —  "J.    M. 

J.,"  Danbnry,  has  four  or  live  acres  to  drain,  and  wishes 
to  know  which  are  the  best  tiles,  the  red  earthen,  or  the 
cement,  and  how  long  the  former  will  last  in  the  soil. 
Cement  t  lies  are  used  for  carrying  water,  but  not  for  drain- 
age. Common  red  drain-tiles  allow  the  water  to  pass  into 
them  at  every  joint,  and  are  the  best  article  for  draining 
land  yet  discovered.  II  well  made  and  sunk  below  frost, 
they  are  as  indestructible  as  any  other  brick.  Examined 
after  fifty  years'  use,  they  are  apparently  as  good  as  ever. 

Increasing  tfiae  Flow  of  Springs.— 

"O.C.,"  Amenia,  N.  Y.  "1  have  a  spring  not  high 
enough  to  carry  water  into  the  second  story  of  my  house, 
and  not  copious  enough  to  force  the  water  by  a  ram.  Is 
there  any  way  to  increase  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the 
spring?"— If  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
spring  is  wet  enough  to  ueed  drainage,  put  down  tile,  and 
make  the  outlet  at  the  spring  or  near  it.  If  the  slope  of 
the  ground  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  laying  the  tile  4  or  5 
feet  deep,  you  will  very  likely  get  permanent  water,  and 
make  it  as  copious  as  you  desire  by  extending  the  drains. 
Water  from  tiles  deeply  laid  is  often  as  cold  and  as  pure 
as  that  from  a  natural  spring.  Deep  drainage  some- 
times increases  the  flow  of  springs,  even  where  the 
outlet  of  the  drains  is  turned  in  another  direction.  Lay- 
ers of  sand  or  coarse  gravel  are  struck,  which  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  spring,  and  the  water  flows  through 
from  the  drains  to  the  natural  outlet. 

Rones  and  Wood  Ashes. —  *'S.  J.," 
Ontario.  You  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  crack  up  the 
bones  somewhat,  mis  them  under  a  shed  with  the  ashes, 
using,  we  will  say,  three  bushels  of  ashes  to  one  of  bones, 
moisten  them  slightly  but  thoroughly,  cover  them  with 
three  inches  of  eoil  lightly  packed  down,  and  leave  them 
so  until  spring,  when  the  heap  should  all  he  shoveled  to- 
gether, and  all  the  bones  that  cannot  be  mashed,  thrown 
out.  We  have  never  douc  this  exactly,  hut  have  re- 
peatedly heard   that  it  would  work  well. 

Wry  or  Greasy  B5one-I>Eis4.  —  Deck 
Bros.,  Litchfield  Co.,  Ct.,  having  put  up  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing bones  and  plaster,  wish  to  know  which  is  best  for 
the  land,  dry  or  greasy  bone-dust.  Dry  bone-dust  is  usu- 
ally that  which  has  been  boiled  to  extract  the  oil ;  with 
the  oil  a  large  portion  of  glue  or  gelatine  is  also  abstract- 
ed. In  the  soil  the  grease  prevents  decomposition  of 
fresh  bone  for  a  while,  and  then  hinders  it  for  a  still 
longer  time.  So  the  dust  from  boiled  bones,  or  the  dry 
bone-dust,  acts  more  rapidly,  while  the  other  i3  worth 
mora  to  the  soil,  being  more  lasting  in  its  effects  and 
containing  more  ammonia-forming  material. 

€3:trness   Makers'    Clipping-*.— "  R. 

M.  C,"  Del.—1'  Do  harness  makers'  clippings  make  valu- 
able manure,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  way  of  reducing 
them  r  "  —  They  are  a  good  manure,  as  all  animal  matters 
are,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reduce  them.  They 
can  be  rousted  and  ground  fine.  Or,  if  the  mill  be  want- 
ing, they  can  be  mixed  with  caustic  lim*,  and  the  slak- 
ing and  heat  will  help  to  reduce  them.    Wood  ashes  or 


potash  will  also  act  upon  them,  so  that  they  will  decay  in 
a  compost  heap.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  state 
for  several  weeks  in  contact  with  cither  lime  or  ashes. 

CJraiadiny;  ELime^ftone. — "  D.  D.  &  Son,11 
Alleghany,  Pa.— -The  grinding  of  limestone  would  not 
pay  for  manure  under  any  conceivable  circumstances. 
Tt  is  much  more  easily  reduced  by  burning,  and  then 
slaking  it  in  water.  In  this  slate  it  has  an  immediate  ef- 
fect upon  all  soils  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter. 
A  limestone  soil  is  good  for  almost  all  farm  and  garden 
crops.  For  burning  lime  and  applying  it  to  the  soil,  see 
articles  in  Volume  26, 1867,  pages  243,  285,  321,  322,  303. 

The  SSesi  StocBi  for  K*as49ires.— "H. 
A.  T.,"  Milton,  Pa.  If  the  object  be  to  enrich  the  land, 
eh»ep  arc  the  most  desirable  stock.  They  leave  all  their 
droppings  upon  the  field,  and  distribute  it  very  uniformly 
as  thuy  graze. 

Rone**  and  Ashes.— US.  J.,"  Bowman- 
villc.— These  articles  nre  very  good  used  separately  or  to- 
gether. Coarsely  broken  bones  are  good  placed  in  the 
holes  or  borders,  where  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  planted. 
Ground,  they  make  a  good  dressing  for  all  farm  crops, 
and  arc  especially  valuable  for  turnips  and  cabbages. 
Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  they  make  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  which  is  an  excellent  concentrated 
fertilizer.  (See  back  Volumes.)  Ashes  are  a  good  top- 
dressing  for  almost  all  farm  and  garden  crops,  and  nre 
especially  valuable  for  fruit  trees.  They  may  be  used  for 
reducing  bones  by  adding  lime,  mixing  the  bones  with 
lime  and  ashes  in  a  barrel  or  larger  vessel,  and  pouring 
on  water.  They  should  be  kept  constantly  moist.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  bones  will  be  soft,  and  may  be  mixed 
finely  with  the  lime  and  ashes.  If  used  in  the  hill,  do 
not  bring  it  In  contact  with  the  seed. 

How  to  Biill  Vt'ooilehucks.—  UH.  K. 

P."  old  Westbury.— Woodchncks  are  more  easily  trap- 
ped than  most  animals  thai  infest  our  farms.  They  have 
not  cunning  enough  to  keep  out  of  a  steel  trap  properly 
set  at  the  mouth  of  a  hole.  They  are  easily  shot,  and  the 
hoys  are  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  despatching  them.  In 
a  clayey  soil  they  are  easily  drowned  out,  if  water  is 
near.  Some  explode  gunpowder  in  the  hole  after  stop- 
ping it  Up,  which  is  said  to  make  short  work  with  them. 
Strychnine,  administered  on  a  sweet  apple,  or  any  thing 
that  they  will  eat,  is  effectual.  If  this  is  used,  care  must 
he  taken  to  put  it  where  nothing  else  will  eat  it. 

A  Vol  nil  leer  Iflothcr.  —  G.  Simon,  of 
Bloom.  O.,  has  a  Black  Spanish  pullet  which  had  never 
laid,  that  took  charge  of  an  abandoned  brood  of  tur 
keys,  clucking  and  caring  for  them  as  if  she  had  hatched 
them.  Similar  facts  ar,e  occasionally  reported,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  maternal  instinct  may  be  developed  by 
plucking  the  feathers  from  the  breast  of  a  pullet,  or  a 
capon,  and  confining  it  a  few  days  with  young  chickens. 

Itloles    Again. —    ' It    ncvei*  rains    but    it 

pours,'1  and  we  have  still  another  device  for  keeping 
moles  out  of  cultivated  grounds.  R.  W.  Flower,  Jr., 
Eric,  Pa.,  writes  :  "When on  a  farm  in  Virginia  before 
the  war,  a  neighbor  put  up  a  small  wooden  windwheel, 
(similar  to  the  enclosed  sketch,')  on  a  pole  about  12  feet 
high,  to  scare  off  crows  from  a  watermelon  patch,  just 
planted.  It  was  soon  noticed  thai  the  moles,  (which  had 
been  unusually  plenty)  had  all  left  the  field.  Generally 
in  that  section  of  the  State,  from  two  to  four  mole  ridges 
could  bo  seen  running  to  each  hill,  before  the  above  plan 
wasadopted.  Each  wheel  seemed  to  protect  a  piece  of 
ground  at  least  300  yards  in  radius.  The  cause  for  the 
moles  leaving  so  suddenly  could  not  be  surmised  for 
sometime.  One  day  when  on  the  field  I  suggested  it 
might  be  the  sound  from  the  wheel,  and  upon  putting  my 
ear  to  the  earth  about  100  yards  from  the  wheel,  the  sound 
could  be  distincly  heard,  the  earth  being  such  an  excel- 
lent conductor  of  sound.  The  wheels  arc  very  simple 
and  easily  made,  and  almost  every  farm  boy  has  one  stuck 
on  the  smoke  house,  or  hennery,  as  a  weather  vane.'" 

FerEiieiBlation   oA"  Apple  Juice. — A 

subscriber  asks  if  cider,  fresh  from  the  press,  will  for- 
men.t  if  immediately  bottled  and  made  perfectly  air-tight. 
Ans. : — Apple  juice,  coming  from  the  press,  always  has 
sufficient  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  induce 
fermentation.  Air.  in  fact,  penetrates  the  fruit  itself; 
if  the  pressing  were  to  take  place  in  a  space  from  which 
oxygen  were  excluded,  fermentation  would  take  place. 

What  ^lissonri  Wants.— Our  corres- 
pondent "  W.  P..  J."  expressed  himself  a  little  blindly, 
we  think,  in  what  hewrol  :.    "  We  have  paid  high  prices 

for  our  sheep,  and  now  wo  arc  worse  off  than  if  we  did 
not  have  any,  a3  wc-cannot  get  the  wool  carded,  and  can 


not  get  anymore  for  our  fine  wool  than  for  our  coarse 
wool."  He  means  they  are  worse  off  than  if  they  had  no 
high-priced,  line-wool  sheep,  and  that  is  probably  true. 
His  statement  is  taken  up  by  "J.  M.,"  of  St.  Louis,  who 
probably  did  not  notice  the  preceding  sentence— "  We 
have  some  fine  sheep,  and  want  more.11     He  writes: 

"'What  we  want  in  Missouri,  to  make  wool-growing 
and  sheep-raising  profitable,  is  men  who  understand  the 
business.  Nowhere  on  the  continent,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, has  nature  furnished  better  adaptations  for  sheep 
husbandry.  We  have  immense  quantities  of  rich  lands, 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  husbandman,  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  Stats,  admirably  adapted  to 
this  business.  Good,  unimproved  land  sells  in  almost  any 
county  at  from  $3  to  $13  per  acre.  Of  course,  the  rate 
per  acre  above  this,  for  improved  farms,  is  regulated 
mainly  by  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  and  somewhat 
by  neighborhood,  or  other  surroundings.  Anywhere 
south  of  the  Missouri  river,  (which  embraces  more  than 
half  the  State.)  by  judicious  management,  sheep  can  be 
raised,  with  winter  feeding  for  oue  to  three  months  in 
each  year— say  an  average  of  two  months.  I  have,  in- 
deed, seen  (an  exceptional  case)  a  flock  wintered,  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  the  Missouri,  without  any  feeding 
at  all,  and  come  out  fat  and  hearty  at  shearing  time. 
Wool  is  now  quoted  at  from  28  to  53  cents  per  pound,  and 
'5  to  10  cents  lower  for  dirty  and  burry.'  In  the  live- 
stock market,  sheep  are  quoted  at  $1  to  81.50.  for  inferior, 
ranging  all  the  way  up  to  $5  to  $5.50,  for  No.  1  mutton. 
Tour  readers  can  tell  whether  or  not  they  can  thrive  at 
growing  and  raising  mutton  sheep  at  the  prices  T  have 
quoted.'1  [No  doubt  they  can,  if  they  avoid  fancy-priced 
fine-wools,  and  raise  long-wools,  as  "W.  B.J."  would 
advise,  and  get  more  for  both  wool  aud  mutton.— Ed.] 

Florida  Farming.— J.  II.  Donnelly,  Fer- 
nandina,  writes  that  on  land  where  he  raised  5  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre  he  put  in  about  2  acres  of  tomatoes 
and  shipped  them  ti>  New  York,  for  which  he  got  about 
$250  clear.  He  used  no  manure.  lie  planted  3  acres  of  cu- 
cumbers, manured  the  hills,  and  raised  a  good  article, 
with  the  exception  of  their  tendency  to  turn  yellow  at 
the  vine  end.  which  injured  their  sale  in  the  New  York 
market.  The  yield  was  prolific  with  a  very  dry  season. 
The  seed  was  a  long,  green  variety.  lie  says  there  is  a 
great  prejudice  against  the  use  of  manure;  and  adds: 
"My  laud  is  extremely  dry  in  its  nature.  Would  you 
recommend  manure?  If  you  do,  what  kind?  There  is 
plenty  salt  muck  about  here,  and  it  adjoins  my  land. 
How  should  F  prepare  it  to  make  a  good  fertilizer,  and 
bow  long  will  it  take  to  decompose?11— This  prejudice 
against  manure  is  very  common  In  the  South,  and  ac- 
count* for  the  large  territory  known  as  "old  fields."  and 
"■abandoned  plantations11  in  alt  the  cotton-growing 
States.  Wherever  manure  has  been  introduced,  it  is 
found  to  pay  quite  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Guano  and  su- 
perphosphate, it  good,  pay  well  on  the  cotton  crop,  and 
much  better  in  market  gardening,  where  two  or  three 
crops  can  be  grown  each  season  from  the  same  fields. 
The  soil,  from  the  description  given,  needs  vegetable 
matter,  aud  will  lie  greatly  benefited  by  turning  in  green 
crops,  (corn,  for  instance,  or  good  stable  manure,  if  it 
can  be  had).  Compost  made  of  salt  marsh  muck  will 
make  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and,  by  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  will,  in  some  measure,  guard  the 
soil  against  drought.  It  can  be  decomposed  by  lime  or 
ashes,  or  by  any  animal  manure.  If  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere a  few  months,  and  forked  over,  and  made  fine, 
it  would  benefit  the  land  without  any  addition. 

Express    Charges    too    ESigh. —  We 

have  numerous  complaints  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  about  Express  Companies  charging  exorbitant 
prices,  and  some  of  our  friends  compare  these  charges 
with  the  postage  by  mail  on  seeds,  -  tc,  in  packages  of 
four  pounds  and  under.  Now  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
the  Express  Companies  to  compete  with  the  government 
in  the  carrying  of  such  packages,  ns  it  would  not  pay. 
Something  may,  however,  be  done,  towards  keeping  ex- 
pressage  within  reasonable  limits.  In  all  cases,  where 
practicable,  parties  sending  should  arrange  with  the  Ex- 
press Agent  the  exact  charge  for  the  delivery  of  the  pack- 
age to  the  party  who  is  to  receive  it,  or  at  the  Express 
Office  nearest  its  destination,  and  ghe  notice  of  this 
agreement  by  mail.  Then  keep  good  matured  with  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Companies.  A  long  expe- 
rience proves  to  us  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  way  than  by  scolding  and  fretting.  If  drivers  arc 
impertinent,  appeal  to  headquarters,  hut  don't  get  vexed, 
for  in  most  places  the  Express  Companies  have  1  he  mo- 
nopoly, and  of  course  an  advantage.  "Remember  that 
many  people  can  be  coaxed  who  cannot  easily  be  driven. 

ItltlkiEig'  Stoclf  Tor  the  South.  —  C. 

Altmaun,  La.,  wants  a  good  bull  to  breed  with  the  native 
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cows.  He  says:  "We  all  have  cows,  but  of  an  inferior 
kind,  ami  no  thoroughbred  bull  could  bo  found  in  this 
parish,  '  Point  Coupee.'  Our  object  is  to  lave  cows 
which  will  give  rich  mill;  in  good  quantity;  and  I  would 
yon  to  inform  mo  what  breed  would  coverthese 
points  best  in  our  warm  climate,  and  at  what  probable 
price  a  i  or  a  ycar-ol  i  thoi 

in  th?  North nhd  delivered  in  New  Orleans."— Tho  Devor. 
Btock  Ins  been  tested  in  warm  latitudes,. and  is  said  to 
do  well.  Wo  should  third;  the  Ayrshire  also  would  tlo 
well,  and  their  reputation  as  milkers  is  rather  better  than 
thai  or  (ho  Devons.  Procure  a  bull  of  a  good  strain  of 
blood,  and  the  grades  will  be  likely  to  meet  your  wants. 

Popular  I»eoi<luotis  and.  Ever- 
green Trees  and  Shrubs,  for  planting  In  Parks, 
Gardens,  Cemeteries,  etc.  By  F.  R.  Elliott.  New  York, 
Francis  W.  Woodward.  This  is  a  band  book  of  125 
pages,  in  which  are  pointed  out  tho  leading  characters, 
uses.  etc.  of  those  trees  and  shrubs  most  generally  «m- 
ployed  in  ornamental  planting.  So  experienced  a  planter 
as  ail.  Elliott  could  not  fail  to  give  much  information 
which  would  be  of  service  to  the  novice,  who  will  find 
here  Just  the  practical  points  which  most,  horticultural 
writers  are  apt  to  omit.  As  the  work  professes  to  be 
simply  a  guide  in  planting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  criticise 
its  botany  or  its  illustrations,  which  are  equally  good  or 
equally  bad— we  are  not  quite  sure  which.    Price  $1.50. 

Sod    Ponces    and    Ditches. —  "G.  W. 

M."  Sod  fences  and  ditches  turn  cattle, but  not  sheep  and 
goats  well  They  will  stand  the  weather  several  years 
with  very  little  repairs,  if  well  made. 

"  Pepper  Tree. "—II.  II.  Howard,  Lake 
Co.,  Miss.  Your  "Pepper  Tree"  is  ScMnue  molle,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the  Sumachs.  It  is  a 
native  of  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  and  is 
in  common  cultivation  in  warm  countries.  We  hope  to 
say  more  about  it  at  another  time. 

TIic  Western  Beauty  AppSe.— Mr.  S. 

R.  Bailey,  Lima,  O.,  has  sent  us  specimens  of  this  very 
large  and  fine  apple.  The  tree  is  a  very  vigorous  one, 
and  the  leaves  remarkably  large,  being  sometimes  six 
inches  long  and  half  as  broad.  This  fruit  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Ohio.  Warder  gives  it  high  praise, 
and  places  it  among  the  best  in  quality.  "Flavor  sub- 
acid, vinous,  delicious,  satisfying."  describes  the  fruit  as 
we  found  it.  The  season,  September  to  Christmas,  but 
it  may  be  kept  until  March. 

Injuring;  a  Vineyard. — J.  R.  Hoessli, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  the  State  has  the  right  to 
raise  the  water  in  a  lake  to  tho  injury  of  the  drainage 
of  his  vineyard.  This  is  a  question  in  law,  which  does 
not  fall  within  our  province. 

Apple  Melon-  "C.  S.,"  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  melon  you  described  is  the  Apple-seeded  Water- 
melon. Thorburn  and  Bliss  &  Son,  of  this  city  have  seeds. 

A  Oirdled  Elm.— "  Diseonsolably  Um- 
brageous" Potsdam,  N.  A'.,  has  a  flue  Elm  which  has 
been,  by  mistake,  girdled  with  an  axe,  and  he  asks  how  to 
save  it.  If  the  tree  is  a  large  one,  we  fear  it  is  a  hard 
case;  still  we  should  try,  by  bridging  over  the  injury  by 
means  of  pieces  of  elm.  with  the  bark  on,  fitting  them 
carefully,  so  that  the  new  wood  of  the  pieces  and  that  of 
the  tree  Will  meet  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  parts  where 
they  join  should  be  freshly  cut,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  COW  dun.',  bound  on  with  old 
cloths.  The  top  should  be  cutback  severed}',  to  diminish 
the  ei  aporating  surface. 

Cranberry  Queries. — "M.  K.  B.,"  Nor- 
folk. Mass.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Cranberries. 
Eastwood's  is  the  only  work  we  have  on  the  subject. 

Xlie  Xrotlinpr-llorse  of"  America. 

—This  i-  the  title  of  a  very  neat  linn,  volume,  by  Hiram 
Woodruff;  edited  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Foster ;  published  by  J. 
B  ford  &  Co.,  New  York.  Hiram  Woodruff  was  by  far 
the  most  successful,  widely  known,  and  respected  profct 
sional  trainer  of  trotting-borsea  in  this  country.  His 
familiarity  with  the  most  famous  horses  was  life-long 
almost,  and  being  posse    edof  a<    ar,  quick,  sbrewd 

mind,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  co i 

a  remarkable  memory,   his  influence  among   bore 

Li  '    of  the 
trotting  horses  of  this  country  Is  in  no  im  dl  degt 
to  him.    This  book  was  written  chiefly  from  "Hiram's" 
dictation.    It  was  published  iu  chapters  In  Wilkes'  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  and  now,  as  soon  after  the  death  of  the 


famous  trainer  as  possible,  it  is  given  to  the  public,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  all  who  love  a  good 
horse,  The  first  eleven  chapters,  together  with  others 
scattered  through  the  book,  arc  chiefly  instructive  on 
handling,  feeding,  training,  etc.  Others  are  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  trotting  turf,  told  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  It 
coutains  US  pages,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  will 
no  doubt  meet,  and  worthily,  with  a  very  extensive  Bale. 

Postage  13  Cents  a  Year  in  Ad- 
vance—The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  8  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in   advance,   twice  these  rate's  may  be  wharged. 

Flower  Seeds. — Some  time  ago  we  pub- 
lished a  communication  on  flower  culture,  from  Miss  o. 
M.  Luke,  Ohio,  which  brought  heralorge  correspondence. 

She  wishes  us  to  say  that  ill  health  prevents  a  reply  to 
her  letters,  and  that  the  flowers  about,  which  inquiry  has 
been  made  were  from  seeds  and  bulbs  obtained  from  J. 
M.  Yiek,  the  well-known  seedsman.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

,  Profitable  Use  of  Land.- "II.  A.  X." 
wishes  to  know  how  he  can  use  five  acres  of  good  land  to 
the  best  advantage.  He  is  one  hour  by  rail  from  the  city. 
This  depends  so  much  upon  the  man  and  his  circum- 
stances, that  we  can  give  no  very  definite  advice.  If  he 
lives  upon  the  five  acres,  the  best,  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  it  tributary  to  the  supply  of  the  family  and  the  do- 
mestic animals  kept,— one  or  two  horses,  two  cows,  poul- 
try, pigs,  etc.  Tho  horses  and  cows  are  best  kept  by 
soiling,  about  which  much  has  been  said  in  our  past  vol- 
umes. A  half  acre  will  be  needed  for  a  vegetable  gar- 
den and  small  fruits,  and  another  half  for  larger  fruits. 

Work    on    tlte    Horse.  —  "  J.   L.    W\," 

Providence.  R.  I.,  inquires  for  a  work  on  the  Horse,— 
one  that  treats  the  subject  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and 
that,  is  reliable  as  far  as  any  book  is  in  its  statements. 
Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsckeepcrs  will  probably  meet  Ha- 
waii Is  of  our  correspondent  as  well  as  any  book  in  the 
market.    Price  $1.75.    The  same  if  sent  by  mail. 

iHera  and  Emits.— In  that  most  charm- 
ing and  now  almost  forgotten  "Fable  for  theCriiies" 
of  Lowell,  he  takes  off  the  literary  men  of  his  time. 
He  describes  Hawthorne  as  being  made  of  particular- 
ly fine  clay,  and  as  old  Dame  Nature  was  at  the 
task  of  mixing  she  sang,  and  somehow  the  music  got 
mixed  with  the  clay  which  resulted  in  Hawthorne.  In 
looking  over  the  fruits  produced  by  our  pomologists,  we 
have  thought  sometimes  that  their  qualities  and  peculiar- 
ities became  in  a  similar  way  blended  in  their  productions. 
To  illustrate  from  strawberries.  Who  could  have  pro- 
duced such  a  plump,  juicy,  productive  berry,  with  a  good 
bit  of  spice  in  it.  but  just  McAvoy  himself?  "Downer's 
Prolific"  and  his  later  "Charles  Downing,"  in  their  un- 
pretending, sterling,  and  reliable  qualities  typify  our  old 
friend  Downer  of  Kentucky  :  and  the  latest  candidate, 
"  President  Wilder."  considering  its  origin,  could  it  bo 
any  other  than  the  rich,  polished,  perfect  fruit  that  it  is? 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  iu  it— a  fancy— nothing  more. 

An  E{j{?  or  Two,  or  a  Poor  Cigar, 
each  "Week,  costs  more  than  the  subscription  price 
of  this  journal,  with  all  of  its  fine  engravings,  its  calen- 
dar of  hints,  its  many  items  of  information  given  iu 
the  "  Basket"  columns,  and  in  its  farm,  garden,  house- 
hold, and  children's  departments  1 

The  "  Leaven  Manure  "  Humbug-. 

—One  Palmer,  of  Dutchess  Co..  N".  Y.,  issues  a  very 
shrewd  circular,  well  calculated  to  deceive  even  pretty 
well  read  farmers,  no  claims  to  have  a  secret,  and  a 
secret  leaven  for  making  manure,  and  we  believe  also  a 
secret  manure.  He  sells,  or  wants  to  sell,  "Rights "  for 
$25,  and  to  all  "Wbo  take  them  he  proposes  to  furnish  a 
book  of  300  pages,  which  is  to  be  published  "as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit,"  which  will  tell  where  and  bow 
he  obtained  the  leaven,  and  many  other  things.  Besides, 
arcceipt  book  of  24  pages  is  furnished,  and  the  dupe  will 
be  told  also  how  to  make  guano  "powerful  yet  harmless," 
how  to  make  poudrctte,  bone-dust,  chloride  of  lime, 
a  substitute  for  plaster,  etc.,  etc.  Finally.  Mr.  Palmer 
wishes  to  engage  those  who  give  him  $25,  to  help  him  in 

his  real  estate  and  stock   I peculations.    This 

man  is  no  fool,  though  if  we  did  not  know  to  the  con- 
trary, we  Miould  say  be  were  m  :l  a  sln- 
■  man  to  pay  him  $25   for  th  i  right  to  all' 

We  have  little 
doubt  many  a  dupe  will  be  laps, will 

think  in 

been  reading  that  little  pamphlet  now  issned  by  tie'  pub- 
lishers of  the  American  Agriculturist,  called  "Bommer's 
Method,"    which    probably   covers   almost   exactly  the 


same  ground.  The  circular  about  the  Leaven  is  so 
full  of  chemical  and  other  blunders,  that  they  appear  to 
us  let  he  willful  misstatements.  It  is  endorsed  by  a  dozen 
or  more  certificates  of  people  whom  we  do  not  know,  hut 
who  may  be  very  honest,  good  fanners;  and  !  he  same 
may  be  obtained  by  any  deceiver,  if  the  trial  samples  0f 
the  manure  he  were  to  furnish  were  really  good.  Let 
secret  things  alone,  as  a  rule  ;  where  there  is  real  merit, 
lii'  i  ■  no  need  of  secrecy  to  make  a  thing  go.  "Bom- 
mer'sMnthod"  costs  25  cts.,  and  is  well  worth  it.  though 
we  do  not  endorse  it  at  all,  and  wo  do  aim  to  give  our 
readers  sounder  views  on  the  same  subjects  every  year. 


More  Labor  Wanted  on  the  Farm. 

A  thriving  farmer  to  whom  wc  put  the  ques- 
tion, What,  item  of  expenditure  pays  hest  in  your 
operations?  answered  "Labor."  He  had  then 
in  the  lieid  six  men  find  kept  them  constantly 
at  work  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  He  had 
but  sixty  acres  of  land,  yet  the  gross  products 
were  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  A 
single  item  in  this  year's  crop  was  G,000  bushels 
of  seed  potatoes.  His  rough  firm  was  rapidly 
rounding  into  form  under  Ins  plastic  touch. 
Old  stone  walls  had  been  removed,  and  tho 
small  fields  opened  into  large  ones.  RogIcs  had 
been  blasted  and  sunk,  and  the  rougli  places 
made  smooth.  The  wet  places  had  been  made 
dry  by  deep  drains.  He  subsoil ed,  and  guarded 
every  crop  against,  drought,  He  kept  at  work 
upon  improvements,  and  made  the  crops  pay 
for  them.  He  said  lie  regretted  nothing  so 
much  as  that  he  had  not  employed  more  help. 
This  clear-headed  farmer  is  unquestionably 
right.  Nothing  pays  so  well  as  labor,  even  tit  the 
present  high  prices.  Almost  all  farm  products 
have  advanced  more  than  labor  in  the  last  eight 
years.  And  if  this  were  not  so,  we  think  in  the 
single  item  of  improved  implements  the  farmer 
lias  an  advantage  that  more  than  balances  the 
increased  price  of  labor.  He  can  make  hay 
cheaper  with  these  tools  to-day  than  he  could 
ten  years  ago  without  them,  though  ho  pays  a 
third  more  for  labor.  Yet  many  of  our  farmers 
doubt  this,  and  continue  to  apply  the  labor  of 
one  man  toa  hundred  acres,  and  call  it  economy. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  most  expensive 
mode  of  applying  labor.  Almost  every  thing 
can  be  made  cheaper  on  a  large  scale  than  on  a 
small  one.  The  publisher  makes  very  lit  tie  on  a 
thousand  copies  of  a  work;  on  a  hundred 
thousand  he  would  make  a  small  fortune.  It 
will  not  pay  to  build  a  factory  and  use  power 
looms  lo  make  cloth  for  the  use  of  one  family  ; 
to  clothe  the  people  of  a  State  it,  is  a  very  good 
business.  Most  farms  have  every  requisite  but 
labor  to  grow  four  or  five  times  their  present 
amount  of  crops.  They  have  land  enough,  and 
often  all  the  materials  for  making  manure. 
They  lack  the  men  lo  haul  the  sea-weed,  the 
muck,  or  tho  marl,  to  burn  the  lime,  and  to 
handle  the  compost.  For  lack  of  labor  three- 
fourths  of  their  capital  lies  idle,  or  pays  them 
barely  two  per  cent  per  annum.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  plenty  of  labor  upon  the  farm  is  the 
ability  to  do  every  thing  at  the  fitting  lime. 
Nearly  half  the  expense  of  handling  muck  is 
saved  if  it  is  dug  out  in  a  time  of  drought. 
Three-fourths  of  the  labor  of  tillage  is  saved  if 
the  men  are  put  into  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  are  in  sight.  Every  crop  is  followed  up 
willi  timely  care,  and  is  raised  at  the  lefasl  cost. 
There  are  improvements  that  almosl  every  farm- 
er has  upon  his  mind  that  never  gel  done  for 
the  want  of  labor.  He  knows  that  underdraw- 
ing is  paid  for  by  the  extra  crops  of  two  good 
.  the  land  more  than  doubled  in 
r  a  lifetime.  He  never  finds  time  to  do 
ii.  no  knows  that  manures  pay  well,  yet  he 
never  makes  Italf  the  amount  he  could  use  to 
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advantage.  We  need  to  do  businesson  a  larger 
scale  to  make  farming  pay  better.  "We  must 
have  faith  in  our  calling,  and  invest  capital  as 
liberally  as  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  does 
in  his.  There  is  much  less  risk  in  our  business. 
We  can  afford  to  make  our  ventures  larger. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmers  who  make  the 
most  money  in  this  country  are  those  who  em- 
ploy the  most  help,  and  most  wisely  direct  it. 
In  England  they  will  often  spend  more  capital 
and  labor  in  manuring  and  working  an  acre 
of  land,  than  we  do  in  its  purchase  with 
the  expense  of  manuring  and  working  added. 
At  this  season,  when  we  sum  up  results  and 
forecast  the  future,  let  us  plan  to  use  more  labor. 


Silk  Culture  in  California. 

BY  THOMAS  A.   GABEY. 


[Since  the  following  communication  came  to 
hand,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Prevost  a 
neat  and  useful  hand-book  on  Silk  Culture,  and 
from  Mr.  Garey,  through  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
T.  B.  Austin,  several  hundred  cocoons  of  re- 
markably large  size  and  fine  appearance.  The 
fact  that  perfectly  healthy  eggs  can  be  raised  in 
California  is  of  importance  to  every  one  who 
uses  silk,  as  the  disease  that  prevails  among  the 
silk-worms  of  Europe  has  alreadj'  produced 
great  distress  in  the  silk-growing  regions. — Ed.] 

The  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  and  feeding 
of  silk-worms  was  commenced  in  this  State 
by  Mr.  Louis  Prevost,  of  San  Jose.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  in  soil  and 
climate  for  the  successful  culture  of  silk,  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  this  climate  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  business.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  observation,  he  was  induced  to  try  the 
experiment  of  importing  silk-worm  eggs,  hav- 
ing already  planted  Mulberry  trees  preparalory 
to  the  enterprise.  After  a  number  of  unsuccess- 
ful and  discouraging  attempts  to  import  eggs, 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  in  good 
order  from  China,  and  from  these  date  the  first 
silk-worms  of  California.  It  has  required 
years  of  labor,  and  the  expenditure  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  by  this  indomitable  spirit,  to 
establish  this  business  on  a  respectable  basis. 

An  old  and  deep-rooted  prejudice,  growing 
mainly  out  of  the  "Morns  multicaulis"  ex- 
citement, had  to  be  uprooted.  State  and  coun- 
ty fairs  regarded  the  enterprise  with  a  sus- 
picious eye,  and  paid  but  little  or  no  attention 
to  his  exhibitions  of  cocoons,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  awarded  premiums  to  many  things 
ot  no  practical   importance  whatever. 

But  faith  and  perseverance  at  last  prevailed, 
and  the  present  exhibition  of  silk  cocoons  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in 
San  Francisco,  attracts  an  attention  from  visit- 
ors truly  wonderful.  Old  and  established  preju- 
dices are  disappearing,  and  the  people  begin 
to  see  and  understand  that  the  failure  of  this 
business  in  the  Atlantic  States  was  entirely  at- 
tributable to  climatic  influences. 

We  have  a  soil  unsurpassed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Mulberry  re- 
quired for  the  successful  feeding  of  the  silk- 
worm. We  have  a  climate  unequaled  for  its  even- 
ness of  temperature,  with  an  entire  absence  of 
explosive  electricity  and  showers  of  rain  during 
the  feeding  months.  As  the  result,  our  worms 
are  perfectly  healthy,  each  worm  making  a 
cocoon,  with  no  percentage  of  loss  from  any 
cause  whatever. 

Mr.  L.  Prevost,  the  pioneer,  has  from  time  to 
time  sent  eggs  to  different  parts  of  the  silk- 
producing  districts  of  Europe,  from  which  con- 
tinuous good  reports  have  been  received.    And 


in  consequence  of  the  disease  among  silk- 
worms in  those  countries,  they  are  compelled 
to  import  all  their  seed  or  eggs.  The  California 
eggs  have  established  a  reputation  far  exceed- 
ing the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Pre- 
vost. The  consequence  is,  he  now  has  standing 
orders  for  all  the  California  eggs  produced. 
As  the  production  of  silk  is  an  exceedingly 
profitable  business,  and  the  production  of  eggs 
vastly  more  so,  the  people  of  this  State  are  be- 
ginning to  engage  in  this  business  with  a  thor- 
oughness characteristic  of  California,  and  in  a 
few  years  we  will  be  able  to  supply  the  Old 
World  with  eggs  of  a  better  and  healthier  qual- 
ity than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Now  for  a 
few  items  and  figures  in  relation  to  the  profits  of 
the  business,  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
practical  tests  by  myself  and  many  others.  Ac- 
cording to  our  simplified  silk  culture,  one 
hand,  man  or  woman,  or  a  boy  or  girl  8  to  10 
years  old,  can  feed  and  attend,  from  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs  to  the  cocoon  and  laying  of 
eggs,  100,000  worms.  The  cocoons  produced 
will  weigh  about  333  lbs.,  worth,  at  lowest  rates, 
$1.50  per  "lb.,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 
about   $500.      The   time  occupied   six   weeks. 

But  by  producing  eggs,  we  find  a  much  bet- 
ter return.  For  instance,  we  select  one-half  the 
crop,  (for  we  select  the  very  best  only  for  eggs,) 
500,000.  It  requires  100  pairs  of  cocoons  that 
weigh  a  pound  to  produce  an  ounce  of  eggs. 
Consequently,  we  have  250  ounces,  worth  at 
present  from  $8  to  $16  per  oz.,  but  putting 
them  at  the  lowest  probable  wholesale  rate,  say 
$4,  they  amount  to  $1000.  Add  to  this  $150, 
the  value  of  the  cocoons  from  which  the  moth 
has  emerged,  and  $250,  the  value  of  one-half  the 
crop  unfit  for  the  production  of  eggs,  and  we 
have  in  the  sum  total  the  handsome  sum  of 
$1350,  the  result  of  the  labor  derived  from  one 
hand,  six  weeks.  This  may  appear  at  first 
glance  chimerical,  but  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  pressing  demand  for  eggs  for  ex- 
port to  countries  where  they  must  have  them, 
and  that  California  is  about  the  only  place 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  it  can  be  seen  at 
once  that  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is  practi- 
cable to  feed  a  limited  quantity  of  worms  upon 
Mulberry  plants,  the  first  year  from  cutting,  so 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  tree  in  this  soil  and 
climate.  Here  we  have  an  industry  within  the 
reach  of  our  small  farmers,  which  can  be  prose- 
cuted without  any  detriment  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  farming. 

We  fear  no  competition,  for  our  market  for 
silk  is  the  whole  world.  And  if  all  the  farmers 
of  California  could  enter  into  this  business  with- 
in one  year,  it  is  my  opinion  it  would  not  lower 
the  price  of  raw  silk  one  cent  per  pound. 

With  a  general  dissemination  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  advantages  of  this  as  a  silk-growing 
country,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  very  few  years 
the  State  of  California  will  rank  with  any  of 
the  silk-growing   countries  of   the  world. 


River  and  Pond  Mdd  for  Top-dressing. — 
We  recently  visited  a  luxuriant  pasture  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Bronx,  and  supposed  from  the 
appearance  of  the  grass  it  had  been  recently 
laid  down,  or  dressed  with  stable  manure.  On 
inquiry  we  found  it  had  been  well  covered  with 
pond  mud  from  the  adjacent  river  two  summers 
before.  The  owner  informed  us  that  it  was  once 
a  poor  pasture  with  plenty  of  wild  carrots  and 
other  weeds,  and  Utile  grass.  The  summer  was 
dry,  and  he  drew  off  his  mill  pond,  and  carted 
out  the  deposits  of  mud,  and  spread  them.  The 
land   had   not   been   plowed   or  seeded.       He 


thought  it  would  cut  over  two  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  if  he  did  not  prefer  grazing  it.  The 
mud  was  not  seasoned,  but  was  drawn  directly 
from  the  river  bed  and  spread  upon  the  land. 
Pond  mud  seems  to  act  more  immediately  upon 
the  grass  than  muck  or  peat.  It  is  frequently 
made  up  of  the  wash  of  cultivated  fields,  and  of 
decayed  leaves.  There  are  nooks  and  eddies 
along  almost  every  stream  where  this  article 
collects.  Pond  mud  is  an  excellent  top- 
dressing  for  grass  lands   and  should  be  saved. 


Measurement  of  Farm  Land. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  for  a  farmer's  measure- 
ments of  his  land  to  be  perfectly  exact.  Pie 
generally  can  pace  it  near  enough  for  his  com- 
mon uses,  that  is,  near  enough  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  seed,  manure,  etc.,  he  needs  per 
acre,  the  length  of  fence  he  needs  to  provide 
for,  etc.  It  is,  however,  very  much  more  satis- 
factory, and  usually  more  profitable,  to  measure 
and  know  much  more  nearly  the  size  of  the 
pieces  of  land  cultivated.  The  measuring  rod 
and  tape  are  nearly  as  important  to  the  careful 
farmer  as  the  scales  and  half-bushel  measure. 
It  takes  two  men,  or  a  man  and  a  boy  at  least, 
to  carry  a  chain  or  tape  line,  and  a  fanner  i3 
often  loth  to  take  off  his  hands  from  important 
work,  while  he  is  very  willing  to  spend  time  in 
walking  over  his  fields  measuring  and  planning 
for  improvements,  and  for  future  crops,  or 
estimating  the  yield  of  crops  already  garnered. 
William  Hull,  of  Hill-top,  Pa.,  saves  himself 
trouble  by  the  little  contrivance  which  we  fig- 
ure, and  of  which  he  writes  as  follows: 

"Take  two  strips  of  hoard,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  an  inch  wide, 
and  5i  feet  long,  fasten  the 
tops  together  with  a  screw, 
or  with  shingle  nails,  spread 
the  bottoms  exactly  5J  feet 
apart,  and  nail  a  strip  across 
about  2  feet  from  the  top, 
and  you  have  a  pair  of  rough 
compasses  or  dividers.  Point  the  bottoms,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use.  Put  your  hand  on  top,  and  turn 
it  as  you  walk  along  ;  three  spaces  will  make  a 
rod.  I  find  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  guess-work." 
It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  this  instrument 
will  give  hut  very  little  more  accurate  results 
than  pacing  unless  it  be  moved  in  a  direct  line.  It 
is  hard  even  to  walk  in  a  straight  line  unless  one 
has  practice,  and  still  harder  would  it  be  to  car- 
ry such  a  measuring  implement.  Two  points 
must  always  be  taken,  one  near  and  one  distant, 
and  the  near  one  be  made  to  cover  or  half  cover 
the  distant  one  all  the  time.  Thus  a  line  will  be 
very  nearly  straight.  This  affair,  and  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  its  use,  suggests  another  im- 
plement on  the  same  principle,  which  the  writer 
intends  soon  to  make,  thus :  Take  three  sticks 
exactly  54  feet  long,  bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  the 
exact  middle  of  each,  and  fasten  them  together 
with  a  long  screw  or  bolt  which  shall  pass 
through  the  ends  of  two  similar  sticks,  (they 
should  he  3-inch  pine,  2  inches  wide.)  The 
three  which  are  fastened  together  at  their  cen- 
tres should  now  have  their  extremities  placed 
equally  distant.  They  will  be  exactly  2|  feet 
apart,  and  should  be  fastened  so  by  means  of 
strips  of  lath,  nailed  on  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  ends.  These  are  then  to  be  sharpened  to 
marked  points  just  2J  feet  apart,  and  when 
done,  we  have  a  wheel  which  will  measure 
one  rod  at  each  revolution,  and  may  he  pushed 
before  one  walking,  using  the  two  outside 
pieces  as  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow  are  used. 
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The  Wild  Goose. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  in  illus- 
tration of  this  article  an  unusually  fine  repre- 
sentation of  the  Willi  Goose,  which  is  the  most 
widely  disseminated  and  hest  known,  perhaps, 
of  our  large  water  — 

fowls  It  is  a  bird 
of  striking  beauty, 
both  on  account  of 
its  brilliancy  of 
plumage  and  its 
grace  upon  the  wa- 
ter. On  land  it  is, 
like  the  common 
goose,  dignifiedly 
awkward ;  but  this 
awkwardness  never 
degenerates  into 
that  blundering  un- 
gainliness  which 
makes  the  domestic 
species  a  by-word. 
The  common  goose 
is  no  fool,  but  only 
a  blunderer.  The 
wild  goose  is  not 
only  intelligent  be- 
yond what  we 
should  expect,  but 
apparently  philo- 
sophical ;  this  is 
shown     in     many 

ways.  Almost  eveiy  one  is  familiar  with  the  order 
in  which  a  flock  arrange  themselves  for  a  long 
flight.  The  most  powerful  gander  is  the  leader, 
and  cleaves  the  air,  while  the  others  follow  in 
his  wake,  usually  in  two  files  like  a  >,  one  leg 
being  frequently  longer  than  the  other;  and 
frequently,  also,  the  whole  flock,  if  it  be  a  small 
one,  arrange  themselves  in  a  single  file.  When 
a  change  of  level,  fright,  weariness,  or  any  cause, 
effects  an  irregular- 
ity in  their  flight,  ut- 
tering a  few  warn- 
ings and  answer- 
ing "honks,"  they 
rearrange  them- 
selves and  dress 
their  ranks,  like  a 
platoon  of  soldiers 
by  the  elbow  touch. 
It  is  thus  that  the 
wild  geese  make 
their  semi-annual 
migrations  to  and 
from  the  northern 
portions  of  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they 
spend  the  summer 
and  breed,  and  the 
swamps  and  la- 
goons of  the  South- 
ern States,  where 
they  winter.  These 
migrations  are 

made  earlier  or 
later  each  year, 
according     to    the 

prevailing  temperature  of  the  season.  The 
flight  of  wild  geese  northward,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  is  regarded  by  the  weather- 
wise  ones  as  an  infallible  harbinger  of  settled 
warm  or  warmer  weather ;  and  their  southward 
flight  is  soon  followed  by  wintry  weather. 
Sometimes  they  are  caught  in  the  spring  mak- 
ing a  mistake,  and  by  some  means  they  becoine- 
aware  of  it  hours  before  a  cold  storm,  and  re- 


treat. When  they  are  seen  flying  South  in  good 
order  in  the  spring,  look  out  for  a  cold  snap.  The 
wild  geese  which  follow  up  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  the  spring  and  return  by  the  same  route  are 
rather  shyer  than  those  of  the  Interior.  They 
are,  besides,  rarely  so  fine  and  fat  in  the  autumn. 


weld  geese. — {Hcrnkula  Canadensis.) 
Their  flavor  is  different,  also,  from  the  peculiar 
kinds  of  food  they  get.  A  Western  wild  gos- 
ling is  one  of  the  most  delicious  game  birds  im- 
aginable. It  is  esteemed  by  amateurs  superior 
to  the  Canvas-back  duck,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
much  larger.  The  markings  are  exceedingly 
uniform,  and  the  ganders  are  distinguishable 
from  the  geese  only  by  a  little  greater  brilliancy 
of  plumage.     The   head,  neck,  bill,  legs,  and 


MCSK  duck. — {Cairina  moschata.) — See  next  page. 

feet,  of  the  wild  goose  are  black ;  a  triangular 
patch  of  pure  white  extends  from  under  the 
throat  and  upon  the  cheeks,  ending  in  a  point 
on  a  line  with  and  back  of  the  eye  on  each  side ; 
a  few  white  feathers,  more  or  less,  may  be  seen 
under  the  eye.  The  under  parts  of  the  body 
are  light  gray,  witii  a  tinge  of  purple,  (especially 
on  the  breast.)  passing  into  white  towards  the 
tail,  and  under  the  wings ;  upper  parts  of  the 


body  smoky  brown,  the  edges  of  the  feathers 
being  lighter,  shading  off  rather  abruptly  from 
the  back,  and  growing  grayish  towards  the 
belly;  tail  feathers  black;  flight  feathers  dark, 
blackish-brown.  Length  of  the  bird  about  35 
inches.  Total  length  to  end  of  tail  -10  inches  j 
widest  extent  of 
wings  65  inches. 
The  naturalist  Wil- 
son says,  and  most 
writers  follow  him, 
that  "  the  flight  of 
the  wild  -  goose  is 
heavy  and  labo- 
rious." We  think, 
on  the  contrary,  it 
is  easy  and  rapid. 
If  a  flock  passes 
over  very  near  an 
observer,  he  will  be 
convinced  of  the 
great  speed  at 
which  they  fly. 
Seen  at  a  distance, 
we  judge  of  their 
rapidity  and  ease  of 
flight  by  the  time  it 
takes  them  to  pass 
their  own  length, 
and  forget  that  a 
wherry  will  go  Its 
length  a  dozen 
times,  perhaps, 
while  a  great  ship  moves  its  own,  and  yet  the 
ship  may  go  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  row- 
boat.  The  power  of  the  wild  goose  ma}'  be 
judged  by  the  ease  with  which  it  will  lift  its 
ponderous  body,  weighing  8  to  12  pounds,  and 
often  more,  from  either  the  earth  or  the  wa 

The  nest  of  this  goose  is  usually  somewlnu 
concealed,  or  protected  from  the  winds,  and 
from  sight,  by  rUslies  or  other  plants.  It  is  built 
.    ^  up    several    inches 

high,  of  leaves, 
grass,  rushes,  etc. ; 
it  is  large  and  flat, 
and  located  near 
the  water.  They 
are  occasionally 
found  within  the 
limits  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  is 
probably  rather  ac- 
cidental than  nat- 
ural. The  perfect 
domestication  of 
the  wild  goose  has, 
we  believe,  never 
been  accomplished, 
certainly  not  in  this 
country.  The  in- 
stinct to  migrate 
is  so  strong  that 
though  perfectly 
tame,  and  having 
been  for  mouths 
"  J_  quiet,  orderly  ten- 
'  -'"  ants  of  the  poultry 

yard,  they  either 
take  flight  of  themselves,  or  will  join  a  flock  of 
wild  geese  that  are  flying  over.  These  are  often 
called  down  by  the  tame  ones,  and  captured 
or  shot.  It  is  necessary  to  "pinion"  the  lat- 
ter ;  that  is,  to  remove  the  end  of  one  wing 
at  the  last  joint.  Being  therefore  unable  to  fly, 
they  become  quiet  and  domestic,  but  their  young 
require  the  same  treatment  from  generation  to 
generation.      Audubon  says  that   in  the  wild 
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stuti;  tliey  rarely  lay  more  than  G  or  7  eggs, 
while  domesticated  ones  lay  10  or  11.  Like 
other  geese  they  breed  in  pairs,  and  a  lone  gan- 
der will  often,  perhaps  always,  mate  with  a 
lame  goose,  if  one  be  presented.  The  progeny 
of  this  cross  is  a  hybrid,  or  "mule,"  and  unfer- 
tile. It  is,  however,  a  magnificent  bird,  some- 
what resembling  its  sire  in  plumage,  but  the 
colors  are  duller  and  vary  considerably.  These 
hybrids  are  larger  than  either  parent,  very 
fine  eating,  and  under  the  name  of  "  mongrel 
geese"  bring  a  great  price  in  the  market. 

The  Musk  Duck. 


The  Musk  or  Muscovy  Duck,  (Gairina  moscha- 
to)  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  a  frequent 
denizen  of  our  poultry  yards.  The  most,  notice- 
able peculiarity  of  the  species  is  the  great  differ- 
ence in  size  between  the  sexes.  The  ducks 
weigh  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
the  drakes  just  about  twice  as  much.  The 
ducks  closely  resemble  common  ducks  of  the 
same  colors,  differing  chiefly  in  the  greater 
length  of  the  body,  and  in  a  smaller  amount  of 
carunciilated  flesh  upon  the  head,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.  In  the  drakes  this  bloody-red, 
irregular  mass  of  flesh  extends  from  the  bill 
over  the  eyes,  anil  covers  the  cheeks  more  or 
less.  They  are  of  various  colors,  from  a  blue- 
black,  with  rainbow  iridescence,  passing  through 
all  shades  of  bluish-slate  color,  and  all  degrees  of 
piedness,  to  pure  white.  Yellowish-brown  and 
white  ducks  also  occur.  Those  breeding  pure 
white  are  most  highly  prized  as  a  matter  of  fancy. 
They  are  fair  layers.  The  eggs  are  of  a  grayish- 
white  color  and  not  larger  than  those  of  common 
ducks.  The  duck  sits  about  five  weeks,  and 
the  young  are  hardy  if  not  hatched  until  settled 
warm  weather.  The  name  " Musk "  is  derived 
from  the  scent  of  the  oil  secreted  in  a  gland  upon 
the  rump  of  the  drake.  The  appellation 
'•  Muscovy,"  as  if  they  came  from  Russia,  is  a 
corruption.  The  drakes  associate  readily  with 
common  ducks,  and  the  hydrid  produced  is  a 
large,  fine  bird,  superior  for  the  table,  and 
easih'   fattened,   but  incapable   of  breeding. 

The  engravings  of  these  ducks,  and  also  of 
the  wild  geese  on  the  preceding  page,  are  por- 
traits by  Herrick  of  speciinensin  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Stark,  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  60. 

The  knolls  on  my  farm  are  full  of  stones,  and  I 
have  determined  to  get  them  out.  They  were  put 
thereon  purpose  to  be  got  out.  Darwin  ridicules 
such  an  idea.  (Animals  and  Plants  under  Domes- 
tication. Vol.  II,  p.  515.)  But  then  Darwin  never 
cleared  up  land,  probably  never  dug  many  un- 
derdrains,  and  does  not  know  what  glorious  fun 
it  is  to  get  out  stones.  I  pity  the  farmer  who 
does  not  feel  and  know  that  the  earth  was  made 
for  man,  and  that  when  his  plow  strikes  a  stone 
it  is  evidence  that  that  stone  was  put  there  to 
be  got  out.  It  was  not  put  there  to  knock  a 
guard  off  the  reaper,  or  break  a  plow  point,  or 
batter  the  harrow  teeth,  or  smash  a  cultivator ; 
it  was  put  there  to  be  got  out.  Let  this  idea 
once  enter  a  man's  mind  and  grow  there,  let  it 
be  strengthened  by  his  own  growth,  and  by  his 
experience  and  observation,  and  it  will  be  of  no 
use  lo  te1!  shell  a  man  that  "that  stone  can't  be 
got  out."  He  knows  better.  He  knows  it  was 
put  there  on  purpose  to  lie  got  out,  and  he  can 
do  it.  For  forty  years  the  knolls  on  my  farm 
have  been  scratched  over.  You  cannot  plow  a 
rod    without   striking    a    stone.     Consequently 


the  land  is  not  half  worked,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce half  a  crop.  Of  course  everything  cannot 
be  done  at  once,  and  the  early  settlers  had 
enough  other  work  to  do  without  getting  out 
stones.  But  now  the  old  rail  fences  are  decay- 
ing, and  it  is  time  to  get  out  the  stones  and  lay 
wall.  I  have  done  only  a  little  of  this  work, 
and  feel  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  beginner. 
It  is  not  half  the  labor  I  expected.  We  attacked 
the  worst  knoll  on  the  farm  first.  There  was 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  We  plowed  round 
it,  turning  the  furrows  down  hill.  We  soon 
struck  a  stone,  and  got  it  out  by  the  aid  of  crow- 
bars, but  not  before  the  plow  had  struck  two  or 
three  more.  Some  of  these  were  large,  and  we 
had  to  dig  round  them;  but  they  were  all  got 
out,  and  the  plow  again  started,  but  had  not 
gone  two  yards  before  it  grazed  another  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  surface.  "It's  a  big 
tin,"  said  Conrad,  "and  won't  do  any  harm." 
"  We  will  have  it  out,  nevertheless,"  I  said, 
while  the  expression  on  the  men's  faces  showed 
that  they  "  guessed  he'd  soon  get  tired  o'  this 
kind  o'  work."  And  it  did  look  a  little  discour- 
aging. But  I  have  not  had  five  years'  experi- 
ence of  a  pretty  rough  kind  of  farm  life  for  noth- 
ing. My  faith  in  brain  and  muscle  is  strong, 
and  I  have  never  yet  undertaken  to  do  anything 
that  ought  to  be  done  without  finding,  sooner  or 
later,  a  way  of  doing  it.  It  was  so  with  these 
stones.  After  going  round  once,  we  went  round 
again  in  the  same  furrow  as  deep  as  we  could 
get  in  the  plow.  The  wider  and  deeper  the 
furrow,  the  easier  is  it  to  get  out  the  stones. 
Good-sized  stones,  by  taking  a  little  pains,  could 
be  rolled  out, — it  being  down  hill, — with  the 
plow-.  And  this  gave  me  a  new  idea.  "  Here's 
another,"  called  out  Conrad.  "  Wait  a  minute," 
I  said,  "try  it  with  the  plow."  "It's  too 
big."  But  the  horses  stirred  it.  "  Try  again, 
and  I  will  help  with  the  crow-bar."  A  good 
pull  and  out  it  came.  Conrad  laughed,  shook 
his  head,  and  said  we  should  break  the  plow. 
It  was  a  steel  plow,  with  a  steel  point,  and  I 
knew  from  experience  would  stand  pretty  hard 
usage.  We  proceeded  in  this  way,  men  and 
horses  getting  more  confidence.  There  were 
two  men  besides  Conrad  and  myself.  I  had  a 
strong,  narrow  underdraming  spade,  and  I  soon 
found  that  it  was  far  better  than  a  crow-bar  for 
getting  out  stones.  It  carries  its  own  "bate" 
or  fulcrum.  With  this  spade  Conrad  and  I 
could  plow  out  stones  weighing  three,  four,  or 
five  hundred  pounds.  When  we  struck  one  that 
was  too  much  for  us,  we  called  for  more  help, 
and  we  found  comparatively  few  that  we  could 
not  get  out  at  once  with  the  plow,  aided  by  the 
spade  and  a  couple  of  crow-bars.  We  let  the 
horses  pull  just  as  hard  as  if  they  had  been 
hitched  to  a  chain  round  the  stone.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  men  were  unwilling  to  do  much 
at  a  stone  before  seeing  what  the  horses  could 
do  with  it.  We  got  out  stones  that  it  was  all 
that  four  horses  could  do  to  draw  away 
on  a  stone-boat.  These,  of  course,  gave  us  a 
little  more  trouble.  We  had  to  dig  under  them 
so  as  to  get  in  a  long  lever.  With  this,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  horses,  crow-bars,  etc.,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  them  out  in  less  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  we  could  have  attached  the 
hooks  of  a  stump-puller  to  them.  We  got  them 
all  out  without  breaking  a  single  thing.  The 
main  strain  is  on  the  point  of  the  plow,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  watch  the  bolt,  to  see  that 
the  nut  was  screwed  up  tight.  I  question  if 
there  is  any  more  danger  of  breaking  the  plow 
in  this  way  than  there  is  in  striking  a  large 
stone  when  the  horses  are  moving  on  at  a  fair 
rate  in  plowing.    The  one  is  a  blow,  and  the 


other  merely  a  steady  pull.  I  feel  as  much 
elated  at  getting  the  stones  out  of  this  hill  as 
Tim  Bunker  did  at  knocking  the  bottom  out  of 
Jake  Frink's  horse-pond.  Instead  of  an  inch  or 
two,  we  can  now  plow  a  foot  deep,  and  it  turns 
up  likeagarden.  Thesoil  round  these  limestones 
is  always  rich,  and  I  expect  to  see  some  tall 
barley  on  this  knoll  next  summer.  As  soon  as 
I  have  earned  another  holiday  we  will  go  at  the 
next  knoll,  and  pile  up  the  stones  so  as  to  draw 
them  away  in  the  winter. 

One  of  the  best  breeders  of  Short-horns  in 
England  is  a  lady — Lady  Pigot  of  Branches 
Park,  Newmarket.  She  has  just  issued  a  cata- 
logue of  her  herd,  and  prefaces  it  with  some  very 
sprightly  and  sensible  remarks.  She  says:  "I 
know  that  some  breeders  have  laughed  at  my 
making  such  a  point  of  the  milking  properties 
of  a  cow,  but  I  am  certain  that  we  shall  eventu- 
ally have  to  consider  this  as  the  next  step  in  which 
we  must  improve  our  cattle."  There  can  belit- 
tle doubt  on  this  point.  We  want  cows  that  are 
good  at,  the  pail,  and  that  will  fatten  rapidly  when 
dry.  The  two  qualities  are  not  inconsistent. 
We  often  have  Short-horns  that  will  fatten  easily, 
but  will  give  little  milk,  but  do  we  ever  have  a 
well-bred  Short-horn  capable  of  giving  large 
quantities  of  rich  milk,  yet  which  will  not  fatten 
rapidly  when  dry?  And  if  so,  why?  Will  not 
the  steers  from  such  a  cow  fatten  just  as  well  as 
from  one  that  is  a  poor  milker  ?  A  good  milker 
must  have  a  mild  eye,  a  quiet  disposition,  good 
constitution,  splendid  digestion,  and  be  a  large 
eater.  The  latter  is  absolutely  essential.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  a  great  milker  that 
was  not  a  great  eater.  It  must  be  so.  She  can- 
not make  rich  milk  out  of  air  and  water.  As 
well  expect  a  mill  to  turn  out  large  quantities 
of  flour  without  supplying  it  with  grain.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  a  fattening  animal.  The 
qualities  named  are  just  as  essential  for  a  fatten- 
ing steer  as  for  a  milch  cow.  Lady  P.  says : 
"That  a  propensity  to  milk  well  is  traceable 
through  a  whole  family  no  one  can  doubt  who 
has  been  at  the  trouble  of  noticing,  even  in  one 
limited  herd,  what  differences  there  are  as  to 
one  tribe  being  always  good  for  the  pail,  the 
other  just  the  reverse;  and  when  we  see  farm- 
ers prefer  the  great,  coarse,  half-bred  bull  for 
his  herd  of  dairy  stock,  rather  than  give  a  trifle 
more  for  a  smaller,  but  purer  bred  beast,  can 
we  wonder  at  the  scores  of  slow-growing  mon- 
grels I  hat  frequent  our  fairs  and  markets!  But 
to  go  a  step  farther — do  farmers,  as  a  rule,  ask 
what  sort  of  a  milker  the  dam,  grand  dam,  etc., 
was  of  the  bull  they  are  about  to  buy?  Seldom, 
if  ever.  At  the  auction  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Cloun's 
herd,  last  year,  two  miles  distant,  a  friend  of 
mine  heard  a  fanner  say,  when  anon-pedigreed 
cow  was  brought  into  the  ring,  'Ah,  them's  the 
sort,  none  o'  yer  high-fashioned  stock  for  me  ;  I 
likes  'em  with  constitootions,  and  black  noses, 
and  crtimpled-up  horns; '  and  he  actually  bid 
for  and  got  the  ugly  thing,  though  the  pedi- 
greed cow,  just  before  sold,  was  a  neat,  com- 
pact little  cow  and  a  great  milker,  and  both 
went  within  a  pound  one  of  the  other  !  So  much 
for  the  ordinary  farmer's  sagacity!  But  we 
Jicir  men  of  great  intelligence  and  powers  ol 
appreciation,  though  certainly,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  hot  many  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  Suffolk."     That  is  good  for  a  lady. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  her  style  of  writ- 
ing: "Victoria  Regia  is  a  marvellous  breeder; 
500  guineas  was  given  for  her  dam,  Victoria,  in 
1300,  and  when  Ward  brought  home  my  new, 
unseen  purchase,  he  gravely  shoo';  his  head. 
'Site's  just  a  neat  little  cow,  but— 500  guineas 
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and  the  journey  money — well,  well !  to  be  sure 
her  ladyship  knows  best!'  Ward  evidently  be- 
grudged the  money.  Victoria  bred  V.  Regia, 
V.  Rubra,  and  Prince  Victor,  and  died  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  a  week  after  the  hitter's 
birth.  V.  Rubra  also  died  ;  and  the  non-lovers 
tort-horns  were  delighted!  Ho w-they twit- 
ted me  with  their  remarks  as  to  the  "  rink," 
"unprofitableness,"  and  ''  absurdity  "of  giving 
sueh  "  wicked  prices."  Their  condolences  sa- 
vored more  of  sarcasm  than  sympathy,  but  I 
went  on  my  way.  And  I  now-  affirm  that  Vic- 
toria was  the  cheapest  purchase  I  ever  made." 
—Lady  Pigot  has  soid  of  the  produce  of  this 
remarkable  cow  about  $14,000  worth  of  stock. 
I  never  have  believed  that  ordinary  farmers 
with  limited  capital  and  with  no  special  aptitude 
or  taste  for  the  business  should  undertake 
to  raise  thoroughbred  animals.  This  is  the 
Work  of  the  professional  breeder.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  one  thing-,— every  farmer 
should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  use  anything  but 
thoroughbred,  pedigreed  males.  No  matter  how 
good  a  grade  animal  may  be,  he  has  not  half  the 
force  to  impress  his  qualities  on  his  offspring 
that  is  possessed  by  the  thoroughbred.  How 
few  farmers  seem  to  understand  this  matter ! 

If  I  was  going  to  seed  down  a  piece  of  new 
land  for  permanent  grass— that  is,  land  which 
had  never  been  cropped,  I  would  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  crop  it.  If  rough  and  weedy,  instead 
of  planting  it  to  corn,  summer-fallow  it.  You 
have  then  a  good  opportunity  to  level  and  clear 
it.  Plow  it  up  the  fall  previous,  the  earlier  the 
better,  in  order  that  the  old  sod  and  rubbish 
may  have  time  to  rot.  If  the  land  is  liable  to 
be  overflowed,  or  there  is  not  fall  for  anything 
except  surface  drainage,  be  careful  to  make 
numerous  dead  furrows,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  water  will  pass  off  quickly  in  the  spring. 
When  dry  enough  in»the  spring,  plow  again,  if 
the  sod  is  sufficiently  rotted.  If  not,  cultivate 
or  harrow  the  surface,  and  keep  down  every 
,-ign  of  vegetation.  In  such  circumstances  the 
30d  will  rot  very  last,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  Then  plow  again,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  level  the  land  as  much  as  possible. 
Use  a  dirt  scraper,  if  necessary,  to  fill  up  the 
hollows  caused  by  trees  that  were  blown  down. 
V-  general  rule,  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
Make  the  land  loose  and  mellow,  and  a  good 
cultivator  passed  over  the  hillocks  two  or  three 
iimes  in  different  directions  will  level  them  and 
till  up  the  hollows.  Keep  working  the  land  un- 
til the  middle  of  August,  and  then  seed  it  down 
with  a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  of  Timothy  seed  per 
acre,  and  as  many  other  varieties  of  good  grass 
seed  as  you  can  get — and  the  next  July  will 
bring  you  a  grand  crop  of  Timothy  hay,  and  the 
aftermath  will  afford  such  rich  pasturage  that 
the  cows  will  make  more  butter  and  cheese 
than  they  did  in  June  on  the  best  of  ordinary 
pastures.  We  can  afford  to  summer-fallow  for 
grass  as  well  as  we  can  for  wheat.  Why  not  ? 
A  crop  of  good  grass-pays  better  than  two  crops 
of  poor  wheat.  There  is  nothing  more  import- 
ant in  agriculture  than  rich  grass.  I  do  not 
mean  simply  a  large  crop  of  grass,  but  grass  of 
tiie  highest  quality,  If  we  could  get  as  much 
nutriment  in  one  ton  of  grass  as  we  usually  do 
iu  two  tons,  the  one  ton  would  be  worth  three 
tons.  I  fear  I  do  not  make  myself  understood. 
Supposing  a  cow  eats  100  lbs.  of  grass  a  day, 
and  makes  i  lb.  of  butter,  we  may  assume  that 
75  lbs.  of  the  grass  is  used  to  sustain  the  vital 
ftanctions,  and  23  lbs.  to  make  butter.  Let  the 
cow  eat  and  digest  123  lbs.  of  grass,  and  Ave 
should  get  It  lb.  of  butter  a  day.    If  she  could 


eat  and  digest  150  lbs.  we  should  get  24  lbs.  of 
butter  a  day.  But  this  cannot  be  done.  The 
Stomach  will  not  hold  it,  and  the  only  way  we 
accomplish  the  object  is  by  supplying  a  little 
concentrated,  highly  nutritive  food,  such  as 
corn  or  pea  meal.  The  grass  will  furnish  a 
given  amount  of  nutriment  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  it  can  be  attained  in  grain.  And  the 
reason  we  can  afford  to  feed  grain  to  cows  is 
simply  because  we  can  thus  get  them  to  cat  25 
per  cent  more  food,  and  thus  get  100  per  cent 
more  butter — or  if  50  per  cent  more  food,  300 
per  cent  more  butter.  And  it  follows  from 
these  figures  (which,  of  course,  are  hypothetical,) 
that  if  we  could  make  our  grass  25  per  cent 
richer  we  should  make  it  twice  as  valuable,  or 
if  50  per  cent  better,  three  times  as  valuable. 
In  other  words,  one  ton  would  be  worth  as 
much  as  three,  while  in  point  of  fact  it  only 
contains  as  much  nutriment  asa  ton  and  a  half. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  summer-fallowing  an 
old  pasture  that  has  never  been  cropped  will  do 
this,  but  it  will  certainly  produce  richer  grass 
than  if  the  land  was  planted  to  corn  and  after- 
wards seeded  down  with  oats.  These  grain 
crops  rob  the  land  of  the  very  things  that  we 
need  to  make  rich  grass. 

Farmers  are  making  a  great  mistake  in 
slaughtering  their  sheep.  But  nothing  will 
stop  them.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  have  more 
stability  and  fixedness  of  purpose  in  our  agri- 
culture. What  we  do  we  should  do  well— and 
stick  to  it.  A  farmer  should  think  for  himself, 
and  not  be  influenced  too  much  by  outside 
opinion.  "  You  cannot  make  anything  by  rais- 
ing common  crops,"  said  a  friend  a  year  ago; 
"you  should  set  out  a  hop-yard."  What  would 
he  say  now  ?  There  has  been  more  money  lost 
in  hops  the  last  year  than  would  richly  endow 
an  agricultural  college.  And  if  people  were 
educated  to  think  they  would  have  foreseen 
such  a  result.  The  fact  is  that  common  crops 
pay  better  now  than  anything  else,  provided 
you  can  only  raise  enough  of  them  per  acre. 
Stick  to  what  you  understand,  and  let  those 
who  have  a  fancy  for  novelties  try  them.  There 
arc  enough  farmers,  so  called,  who  wish  to 
make  money  easily  and  rapidly,  without  you 
and  me   adding   to  the   number. 

I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  always  fol- 
low in  the  beaten  track  ;  we  should  make  con- 
stant efforts  to  improve  our  processes.  I  think 
I  hit  on  a  good  idea  in  summer-fallowing  for 
spring  barley.  As  yet  I  have  plowed  the  field 
but  once,  but  I  have  beeu  through  it  twice  with 
the  cultivator,  and  it  is  now  in  splendid  con- 
dition. The  sod  is  nearly  all  rotted.  Before 
winter  sets  in  I  shall  plow  deep,  and  then  mere- 
ly cultivate  before  sowing  barley  in  the  spring. 
I  use  four  horses  abreast  on  the  cultivator,  and 
put  it  iu  as  deep  as  the  land  was  plowed,  and  iu 
some  places  it  goes  in  a  little  deeper.  A  man 
can  drive  four  horses  as  easily  as  two,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  iu  attaching  them  to  the  cultivator. 


EVENER,  ETC.,  FOR   TWO  PAIRS   OF   BOHBB3 

All  that  you  want  is  an  evener  and  a  couple  of 
extra  clevises.  We  made  an  evener  out  of  a  two- 
inch  plank,  eight  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide  in 
the  centre,  and  tapering  to  six  inches  at  the  end. 
It  is  one  of  tiie  most  useful  things  on  the  farm. 
Why  strain  a  span  of  horses  in  drawing  a  stone, 
with  another  team  standing  near,  doing  nothing, 
when  a  simple  thing  of  this  kind  would  enable 
us  to  put  on  the  four  horses  and  draw  the  load 


with  ease  ?  There  is  no  extra  rigging  required. 
I  have  cultivated  the  com  stubble  twice  this 
fall,  and  shall  go  over  it  again  if  the  weather  is 
dry  enough.  A  two-horse  cultivator  on  a  largi 
farm  is  an  absurdity.  It  does  not  go  deep 
enough,  or  wide  enough,  or  if  it  does  it  is  "  a 
regular  horse  killer."  Put  on  four  horses,  and 
it  becomes  an  exceedingly  effective  implement. 

I  sold  my  hogs  the  first  of  October  i- 
cents  per  lb.,  live  weight,  the  drover  wanting 
them,  he  said,  to  "  top  off"  a  car  load.  A I 
these  pigs  have  had  nothing  but  the  run  of  the 
yard  last  v,  inter,  with  a  little  corn  meal  for  a 
week  or  two  iu  spring,  until  the  clover  got  fairly 
started.  Since  then  they  have  had  nothing  but 
clover,  and  a  little  sour  milk  and  wash  from  the 
house.  It  would,  of  course,  have  paid  well  to 
have  given  them  a  little  meal  with  the  wash, 
but  I  was  short  of  corn,  and  expected  low  p 
for  pigs  this  fall.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
did  well  on  the  grass.  They  had  plenty  of  it. 
They  were  grade  Essex,  and  of  course  had 
splendid  appetites.  A  hog  that  will  not  eat 
well  is  not  worth  keeping.  They  are  light- 
boned  pigs,  with  little  offal,  and  never  squeal, 
and  nearly  all  they  eat,  over  and  above  what  is 
needed  to  sustain  the  vital  fund  ions,  goes  to 
make  good,  solid  pork — and  they  will  cat  a 
good  deal.  If  a  farmer  will  but  use  thorough- 
bred males,  I  do  not  care  which  particular 
breed  he  selects,  so  that  it  is  one  which  has 
been  what  Darwin  calls  "  ennobled."  He  must 
be  pure,  without  alloy  for  several  generations. 
Then  cross  this  refined,  high-bred,  "noble," 
and,  if  you  will,  somewhat  delicate  animal,  on  it 
large,  coarse,  vigorous,  common  sow,  that  has 
never  been  starved,  on  the  one.  hand,  nor  pam- 
pered, on  the  other,  and  you  will  get  I'm' 
that  are  l;  perfect  beauties,"  and  which  will  grow 
rapidly  and  fatten  at  any  age  desired.  Such 
cross-bred  pigs  will  outgrow  the  thorough 
But  of  course  that  is  the  end  of  them.  The  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  Chester  Co.  pigs  during 
the  past  dozen  years  has  made  it  not  difficult  to 
find  the  right  kind  of  sows  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  with  any  of  the  established  breeds — sueh 
as  the  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  E=;ex,  or  Yorkshire. 

We  may  argue  as  much  as  we  please  against 
the  use  of  pork,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  favor- 
ite animal  food  with  all  persons  who  perform 
much  hard,  out-door  work,  especially  in  our 
cold  winters.  One  pound  of  fat  is  equivalent, 
as  a  heat  producer,  to  two  and  a  half  lbs.  of 
starch  or  sugar,  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  object 
of  eating  animal  food,  good,  linn  pork  is  the 
cheapest  meat,  that  we  can  use.  But  a  farmer 
who  uses  his  brain  as  well  as  his  muscle  needs 
something  more  than  fat  pork.  For  what  sin  i.- 
he  who  raises  it  denied  the  use  of  beef,  or  mut- 
ton, or  poultry?  In  the  summer,  without  an 
ice  house,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  fresh  meat  Not 
so  iu  the  winter.  "But  I  can't  afford  it.' 
Nonsense.  But  if  it  were  true,  it  would  only 
prove  that  you  do  not  work  as  hard  or  as  intel- 
ligently as  a  farmer  should.  If  you  spend  two 
or  three  hours  of  these  short  days  talking  at  the 
cornet's,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  you  canu 
ford  to  eat  beef  Sou  do  not  deserve  salt  poi 
Two  hours'  work  will  pay  for  a  good  beeftti 
and  that,  properly  cooked,  will  enab.e  yon  lo 
work  harder,  and  to  think  as  wi-i'.  us  work,— 
and  it  is  thoughtful  work  that    ells.     At  any 

trmcr   can  have  mutton   when  a  p 
good  sheep  can  be  bought  for   $1.75,  and  the 
pelt  worth  more  than  half  the  money.    When 
thousands  of  sheep  are  boiled  down  for  the  tal- 
low, ami  the  rest  fed  to  swine,  the  farmer  who 
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sells  them  might,  one  would  think,  afford  to  eat 
a  Utile  mutton  occasionally,  and  the  children, 
instead  of  rye  coffee,  might  have  a  basin  of  soup 
for  breakfast  that  would  send  them  on  the  run 
to  school  these  zero  mornings  puffing  and  blow- 
ing olf  steam  like  a  locomotive.  The  Agricul- 
turist some  time  since  published  a  good  recipe 
fir  making  mutton  soup.  You  kill  the  sheep, 
and  cut  it  up  for  her,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
your  wife,  if  she  follows  the  recipe,  will  make 
a  soup  that  the  most  inveterate  hater  of  mutton 
cannot  help  but  pronounce  excellent.  It  is,  in 
fact,  exceedingly  palatable,  exceedingly  nutri- 
tious, and  exceedingly  cheap.  Such  a  soup 
would  go  far  to  supply  the  need  which  leads  to 
a  desire  for  malt  liquors  and  other  stimulants. 
Our  temperance  friends  should  take  the 
hint.  Good  cooks  may  do  much  to  arrest  this 
sad  habit  cf  drinking.  I  think  it  was  Henry 
Ward  Beechcr  who  said  that  "one  loaf  of 
bread  to  a  poor,  famishing  family,  would  do 
them  more  good  than  two  sermons." 

About  Stone-Boats. 

On  a  stony  farm  a  stone-boat  is  almost  as 
much  of  a  necessity  as  a  plow,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  how  to  make  a  good  one  will  have  little 


ger  will  the  pins  draw.  The  rave  in  some  cases 
is  carried  across  the  front  end  or  "bow  "  of  the 
boat,  but  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing is  much  better.  Fig.  2  .shows  the  way  in 
which  the  chain  may  be  attached,  passing 
through  a  hole  made  obliquely  in  the  center 
plank.  A  modification  of  this  boat,  which  may 
be  very  convenient  under  some  circumstances, 
has  both  ends  like  the  front  end  of  the  one 
shown  in  fig.  1.  This  end  may  be  left  square, 
as  the  planks  are  sawed,  but  the  rounding  and 
chamfering  of  the  edges   is  an  improvement. 
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STONE-BOAT. 


of  novelty  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Agri- 
culturist. A  stone-boat,  or  "  stone-drag,"  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  must  be  of  hard,  durable 
wood,  as  it  cannot  be  protected  by  paint,  nor 
shod  with  iron.  The  paint  would  soon  be  worn 
and  bruised  off,  and  the  iron  would  make  too 
much  friction  in  dragging  over  stones  and  earth. 
"White  oak  is  probably  the  best  wood.  Three 
10-inch  or  two  15-inch  planks,  2'|2  inches  thick, 
should  be  got  out,  for  one  boat.  It  is  best  to  se- 
lect one  or  two  large  logs  with  natural  bends 
in  them,  so  that  they  can  be  sawed  without 
waste,  and  have  them  sawed  about  6  feet 
straight  and  one  foot  at  a  slight  angle— the  bend 
being  about  3  inches  in  the  foot.  The  planks 
are  laid  together  and  connected  by  means  of 
oak  raves.  The  front  and  rear  raves  which 
cross  the  planks  may  be  considerably  wider  than 
the  side  raves,  if  5  or  6  inches  wide  and  2  inches 
thick,   they  will  be  strong  enough.     The  side 


raves  should  be  about  3  inches  in  width.  These 
are  pinned  on  with  oak  pegs  or  treenails  (trun- 
nels),  which  are  driven  two  in  each  plank,  at 
the  eiuhj,  and  slanting  slightly  different  ways 
so  as  to  "  tie "  or  "  draw,"  and  the  more  the 
planks  arc  wrenched,  if  well  "  tied,"  the  snug- 


The  good  of  every  individual,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  in  the  State  would  be  as  directly  af- 
fected by  an  improvement  in  our  breeding 
stock  as  in  any  other  increase  in  our  productive 
industries  or  great  internal  improvement.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  State  to  foster  industries,  and 
to  carry  out  or  promote  improvements.  Now, 
there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  there 
are  not  five,  if  we  may  not  say  ten,  poor  bulls, 
stallions,  boars,  and  rams,  to  one  tolerably  good 
one.  If  in  a  dairy  region  only  thoroughbred 
bulls  were  used,  farmers  would  soon  get  in  the 
way  of  using  only  those  of  good  dairy  breeds,  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  the 
yield  of  milk  would  be  in- 
creased on  an  average  2 
quarts  per  day  during  the 
milking  season.  With  50 
cows  this  would  make  24,000 
quarts,  worth,  at  3  cents  per 
quart,  $720,  which  is  clear 
gain  to  the  farmer,  and  so 
much  more  taxable  property 
in  the  community.  It  be- 
comes a  question  of  no  little 
importance  for  Agricultural 
Societies,  Boards  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  legislators  of 
the  various  States  to  discuss, 
if  by  encouragement  or  tax- 
ation they  may  not  be  able 
to  effect  some  such  change. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  State  should  tax 
all  bulls  twenty  dollars  a  head,  and  allow  the 
officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
mit the  tax  on  all  which  came  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence.  How  long  would  it  be 
before  an  essential  change  would  be  observed 
in  the  whole  character  of  our  neat  stock  and 
dairy  products?  It  is  certainly  a  question  of 
great  interest,  how  the  State  may  best  secure 
the  advantage  to  accrue  both  to  ils  treasury 
and  to  its  citizens  by  the  general  use  of  well- 
bred  or  thoroughbred  male  animals  as  sires. 

-— —    «ip .-•- ■ 

How  a  Fowl  May  Live  without  a  Head. 

A  "  Headless  Rooster  "  has  been  exhibited  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  with  a  great  flour- 
ish of  show-bills,  in  which  the  bird  is  adver- 
tised as  a  phenomenon  "  defying  explanation 
by  any  known  laws  of  nature."  One  of  our 
associates  examined  the  bird  as  far  as  the  surli- 
ness of  the  proprietor  would  allow  him  to  do 
so,  and  made  up  the  subjoined  account  of  the 
matter  as  it  appeared  to  him.  The  article  has 
been  in  type  several  months,  it  Inning  been 
crowded  aside  by  other  matter.  The  "  Head- 
less Rooster "  man  has  recently  been  arrested 
under  the  law  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  the  complaint  shows  that  the  operation 
was  precisely  of  the  character  described  below. 
The  complaint  also  sets  forth  that  the  prisoner 


was  in  "  the  constant  habit  of  performing  said 
practice  on  roosters,  which  he  sells  for  public 
exhibitions,  and  that  said  roosters,  after  having 
said  operation  performed,  live  in  pain  and  tor- 
ture for  periods  from  between  one  week  and 
two  months,  when  the  same  languish  aud  die." 
In  fig.  1  the  bird  is  represented  as  he  stands 
on  exhibition.  His  attitude  is  that  of  perfect  un- 
consciousness. He  stands  in  a  semi-couched 
position,  with  his  plumage  slightly  raised,  which 
gives  him  a  plumpness  and  roundness  unnatu- 
ral in  health.  He  will  stand  in  this  position  for 
hours  unless  disturbed,  and  when  aroused  will 
simply  move  a  step  or  two,  and  again  settle 
down'as  if  nothing  had  happened,  apparently 
forgetting  that  he  had  been  disturbed.  The 
sense  of  hearing  has  not  been  lost,  and  at  the 


Fig.  1. — HEADLESS   FOWL. 

report  of  a  pistol  shot  he  will  start  up,  move  his 
neck  around,  and  almost  instantly  settle  again 
into  the  same  listless,  senseless  state.  He  will 
swallowr  food  when  placed  in  his  throat  by  his 
attendant,  and  life  is  maintained  in  this  way. 
To  show  how  a  bird  may  live  witli  a  portion 
of  its  brain  removed,  Ave  must  explain  the 
structure  of  that  organ.  The  brain,  instead  of 
being  one  mass  of  solid,  nervous  matter,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  is  really  composed  of  sev- 
eral collections,  separated  more  or  less  by  bony 
partitions.  Figure  2  represents  the  head  of  a 
rooster  cut  longitudinally  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  brain  in  its  place,  and  the  internal 
bony  structure  of  the  skull.  The  diagram,  fig. 
3,  will  show  the  divisions  more  plainly.  The 
olfactory  center,  figures  2  and  3,  a,  placed  in 
front,  sends  its  nerves  to  the  internal  nose  and 
governs  the  sense  of  smell.  The  cerebrum,  b,  or 
what  is  commonly  considered  the  brain  proper, 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  HEAD. 

is  the  seat  of  intelligence  and  reason,  and  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  divisions.  The  cerebellum,  e, 
is  situated  behind  all  the  other  divisions  of  the 
brain,  and  is  next  in  size  in  most  animals  to  the 
cerebrum.  This  is  said  to  preside  over  what  is 
called  associate  action,  that  is,  that  peculiar 
cooperation   of  action   in   the   muscles  which 
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enables  the  animal  to  perform  all  ordinary  move- 
ments of  the  bod.v,  such  as  standing  erect,  walk- 
ing, etc.  In  front  of  the  cerebrum  and  in  the  nat- 
ural position  of  things  partly  covered  by  it,  are 
the  optic-tubercles,  d,  or  the  centers  governing 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  in  far-seeing  animals, 
such  as  birds,  they  are  comparatively  large. 
Lastly,  at  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  at 
the  very  base  of  the  skull,  we  have  the  medulla- 
oblongata,  e,  which 
governs  the  function 
of  breathing,  the  di- 
gestion of  food,  and 
all  muscular  power. 
All  the  nerves  com- 
ing from  the  muscles 
of  the  body  and 
forming  the  spinal 
cord  have  to  pass 
through  this  portion  before  reaching  the  other 
parts  of  the  brain.  The  slightest  injury  to 
this  part  oftentimes  results  in  instant  death, 
so  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  "vital- 
point,"  or  the  "vital-knot."  Experiments  have 
shown  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  ex- 
cept this  last,  the  mednlla-oblongata,  may  be 
injured  or  even  removed,  without  the  immediate 
destruction  of  life,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  disturbed, 
breathing  at  once  stops,  the  heart's  action 
soon  ceases,  and  death  is  the  result.  The 
injury  the  rooster  on  exhibition  has  sustained 
seems  to  be  this.  The  head,  or  rather  the 
face,  has  been  so  taken  off  as  to  leave  behind, 
uninjured,  the  three  last  named  parts  of  the 
brain,  c,  d,  a,  which  are  the  ones  really  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  life.  If  a  bird's  head 
be  cut  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line,  h,  i,  fig.  2,  it  will  only  have  lost  its  face  and 
the  external  appendages  thereto,  and  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  brain,  the  cerebrum,  leaving 
behind  the  parts  essential  to  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal. Though  apparently  headless,  there  is  still 
enough  of  the  brain  left  to  allow  the  animal  to 
perform  certain  functions,  for  a  while  at  least. 


Clearing  Woodland. 


In  adapting  woodland  to  ornamental  purposes, 
and  in  some  other  cases,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  trees.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  often  better  to  remove  the  trees 
with  the  main  roots,  rather  than  to  fell  them 
in  the  usual  manner  and  take  the  stumps  out 
afterwards.  The  leverage  is  very  great  in 
a  tall  tree,  and  the  stoutest  one  can  be  turned 
out  with  a  yoke  of  cattle.  The  best  tool  for 
cutting  the  large  roots  of  trees  is  the  common 
mattock  or  grub-axe.  It  has  a  long,  thin  blade, 
with  a  much  narrower  cutting  edge  than  the 
common  axe,  which  is  of  great  advantage  in  cut- 
ting roots  imbedded  in  the  earth.  With  this,  one 
gives  a  more  powerful  blow,  and  it  is  less  liable  to 
get  dulled.  After  the  roots  are  cut,  a  rope  may 
be  attached  to  the  tree  and  hitched  directly  tothe 
yoke,  if  the  tree  is  small, or  passed  through  a  pul- 
ley fastened  to  the  ground.  The  higher  up  the 
tree  the  rope  is  fastened,  the  greater  is  the  pur- 
chase upon  the  roots.  After  cutting  up,  the  trees, 
roots  and  all.  can  be  drawn  into  heaps,  and  burn- 
ed. Where  the  wood  is  so  near  market  as  to  be 
valuable  for  Umber,  there  is  an  additional  motive 
for  this  mode  of  extracting  roots,  in  the  fact 
that  with  the  bole  they  can  be  made  into  ship 
Large  quantities  of  larch  and  spruce 
knees  of  this  kind  tire  brought  from  the  forests 
of  Maine,  and  sold  at  good  prices  to  our  ship 
builders.  Material  for  ship  building  is  constant- 
ly appreciating  in  value,  and  knees  are  now 


sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market  by  water  and 
by  rail.  The  knees,  if  well  sold,  would  often 
pay  a  good  part  of  the  expense  of  grubbing  the 
trees.  If  the  trees  are  already  cut  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  with  the  stump  standing,  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  apply  some  kind  of  a  stump  puller. 

Hickory  Nuts  and  Timber. 


The  Shngbark  Hickory  is  a  favorite  tree  with 
us  and  with  every  northern  farmer,  so  far  as  we 
know.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  of  rather  quick 
growth  ;  the  foliage  is  beautiful  in  its  rich,  glow- 
ing greenness,  and  little  subject  to  injury  from 
insects,  though,  with  all  the  rest  of  our  forest 
trees,  the  hickory   is  attacked   by  several.     The 


Fig.  1.— HICKORY  NUTS. 

tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  requiring  a  good  soil,  en- 
joying moist  grounds,  yet  doing  well  wherever 
its  roots  can  penetrate  to  a  permanent  water 
supply,  or  into  deep  loamy  or  rocky  soils,  which 
are  always  somewhat  moist.  The  fruit  is  the 
most  delicious  of  our  native  nuts,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  most  people,  and  the  mere  mention  of 
the  wood  recalls  grateful  memories  of  hearth- 
stones, where  the  genial  blaze  of  the  hickory 
logs  in  the  great  fire-place  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  winter  evening  welcome  as  the  cordial  hand- 
grasp.  The  belief  is  a  common  one,  that  the 
days  of  open  wood  fires  are  numbered,  and  that 
the  bright,  warm,  hickory  blaze  must  give  place 
to  red-hot  anthracite  and  black  stoves. 
We  do  not  entertain  such  an  opinion. 
With  only  a  little  painstaking  we  can 
have  hickories  enough,  which  will  pay  an 
interest  on  the  ground  they  occupy  with 
fruit  and  shade  and  beauty,  and  at  last 
give  us  fuel  for  our  open  fires,  handles  for 
hammers  and  axes,  flail?,  ox  bows,  hoop 
poles,  spokes  for  wheels,  teeth  for  rakes, 
and  tough,  elastic  wood  for  purposes 
wherever  these  qualities  are  desirable. 
There  is  almost  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  nuts  of  Shagbark  hickories  as 
there  is  between  apples.  This  is  not  alone  in  size, 
but  in  quality — in  sweetness,  and  in  the  nature 
and  thinness  of  the  shells.  The  character  of 
the  shell  is  very  important.  We  all  know  that 
some  nuts  crack  so  that  the  halves  of  the  irregu- 
lar kernel  drop  out  almost  or  quite  whole,  or 
are  picked  out  without  difficulty.  This  quality 
is  peculiar  to  nuts  of  certain  tree*,  and  is  not  al- 
together dependent  upon  the  thinness  of  the 
shells,  or  the  way  they  are  cracked.  The  good 
qualities  seem  to  be  in  some  degree  associated 
with  the  thickness  and  size  of  the  outer  husk, 
which  in  the  fruit  of  the  Shagbark  Hickory 
(Carya  alba)  falls  apart,  when  ripe,  m  four  seg- 
ments, leaving  the  nut  free.     The  thicker  the 


husk,  the  better  the  nut  usually.  Some  thin- 
husked  nuts  are  very  sweet,  hut  the  shells  are 
hard,  and  the  nuts  usually  small.  Hickory 
trees  are  easily  raised  from  seed  ;  we  think  as 
easily  as  peach  trees.  The  little  trees  should 
be  transplanted  in  the  nursery  rows  at  a  year 
old,  the  tap-roots  being  cut  off,  and  after  this 
they  will  bear  transplanting  like  other  nursery 
stock.  Seeds  selected  from  trees  bearing  re- 
markably fine  nuts  will  be  very  likely  to  pro- 
duce fine  fruit,  provided  the  parent  trees  stand 
isolated  from  inferior  sorts.  Cultivation  and 
enrichment  of  the  soil  have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  size  and  abundance  of  the  nuts. 

We  have  never  known  of  the  hickory  being 
successfully  grafted  or  budded.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  multiply  choice  trees  from  the  roots. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  assures  us  he 
has  been  entirely  successful  in 
obtaining  young  trees  by  bend- 
ing up  the  upper  roots,  so  as  to 
bring  a  portion  to  the  surface, 
and  wounding  this,  which  causes 
the  formation  of  shoots  upon  it. 
These  shoots  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  parent  tree,  and  as  soon  as 
established  as  independent 
plants,  transplanted.  We  give 
an  engraving  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Shagbark  Hickory,  fig.  1,  and 
in  fig.  2,  two  nuts,  one,  the  small- 
er, being  the  nut  of  this  tree,  of 
exact  natural  size,  and  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  good  hicko- 
ry nuts.  The  larger  figure  is  the 
nut  of  the  Thick  Shellbark  Hick- 
ory of  t lie  West.  It  is  a  decided- 
ly la-g-:'  ar.d  coarser  nut,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
color  ;  the  shell  is  exceedingly  thick,  but  the 
nuts  in  «or.ie  varieties  approach  very  near  in 
exceileuci  to  that  of  the  thinner  shelled  Shag- 
bark The  trees  are  similar,  both  ;,i  appea:.- 
ance  and  quality  of  the  wood.  The  lenves  ol  tl  e 
thick  Shellbark  Hickory  (Oa/rya  sulcata)  have, 
however,  more  frequently  7  or  8  leaflets  than  5 
which  is  the  common  number  upon  '.:.e  Shasr- 
bark.  Much  more  attention  should  be  given 
not  only  to  the  preservation  of  the  trees  already 
existing,  but  to  the  propagation  of  the  hickory, 
chestnut,  and  other  trees,  valuable  for  both  fruit 
and  timber.     We  believe  it  is  in   the  power  of 


2   —SHAGBARK 


THICK    MIELLBARK. 


almost  every  farmer  to  have  a  grove  of  hickories 
yielding  fruit  much  superior  to  the  common 
hickory  nuts  of  the  woods,  or  of  the  market, 
and   bringing,  also,  a  very  much   higher  price. 

Leaves  for  Bedding. 

Gardeners  who  have  occasion  to  make  hot- 
beds generally  appreciate  the  value  of  leaves, 
and  gather  them  if  they  are  available.  Farmers, 
as  a  rule,  with  every  facility  for  gathering  them, 
and  forests  close  by,  leave  them  to  rot  upon  the 
ground.  They  are  not,  indeed,  quite  lost  there, 
but  soil  that  has  had  hundreds  of  crops  of  leaves 
upon  it  and  is  a  mass  of  leaf  mold  several  iach- 
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es  deep,  will  not  be  immediately  benefited  by 
the  crop  of  leaves.  Leaves,  if  gathered,  used  for 
bedding,  and  composted  with  the  manure,  will 
bring  valuable  returns  the  next  harvest,  and 
show  their  influence  in  subsequent  crops.  We 
recently  visited  a  fanner  who  classes  forest 
leaves  as  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  afforded 
by  his  farm.  He  gathers  large  quantities  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter,  stores  them  upon  the 


Fig.  1.— WAGON  OR  CART  RACK  FOP.   LEAVES. 

floor  above  his  stables  and  sties,  and  through  a 
shute  drops  them  upon  the  stable  floors  as  they 
are  wanted.  Leaves  makeclean,  warm  bedding 
for  all  his  animals,  and  add  to  the  bulk  and  val- 
ue of  his  compost  heap.  They  furnish  remuner- 
ative work  to  his  men  when  the  harvests  are 
gathered,  and  thus  are  an  advantage  to  labor- 
ers. They  make  good  bedding,  and  thus  allow 
him  to  sell  straw.  This  is  an  important  item 
where  straw  is  worth  $15  a  ton  and  upwards. 
Leaves  are  somewhat  difficult  to  handle,  but  if 
gathered  in  heaps  a  week  or  two  before  carting 
they  become  quite  compact,  and,  with  a  large 
basket  and  rake,  are  readily  loaded  upon  the 
cart.  A  rack,  with  flaring  boards  extending 
about  two  feet  beyond  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
cart  body,  is  a  very  convenient  article  for  cart- 
ing the  leaves.    We  give  an  engraving,  figure 


Fig.  2. — SLED  RACK. 

1,  of  a  rack  in  use  upon  the  farm  of  Reisig  & 
Hexamer,  of  New  Castle,  N.  Y.     The  two  end 

boards  upon  which  the  rack  is  built  just  fit  into 
the  wagon  box.  The  rack  is  made  entirely  of 
4-inch  strips  of  l'|«-inch  pine,  fastened  together 
by  cheap  iron  bolts  with  nuts,  and  has  a  spread 
of  nearly  7  feet  The  leaves  arc  loaded  and 
unloaded  with  dung-forks,  and,  of  course,  trod- 
den down  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  wagon. 
Where  the  way  from  the  woods  to  the  barn- 
yard lies  over  grass  fields  and  lanes  on  which 
there  is  but  little  bare  ground  and  few  stones,  a 
rack,  or  hopper-shaped  rack,  such  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  2,  made  to  fit  a  wood-shod  sled,  will  be 
found  very  handy,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
low  and  easy  to  load.  It  is  fastened  on  by  low 
stakes  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  sled  stakes. 


Rotations  for  New  England  and  the  East. 

Onc.great  desideratum  of  Eastern  farming  is 
a  good  system  of  rotation.  It  h  not  desirable 
to  have  all  farmers  adopt  any  one  system,  for 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  every 
farmer,  which  make  some  one  or  two  crops 
profitable  for  him,  which  would  not  pay  in 
another's  district.  There  are  certain  character- 
istics common  to  New  England,  New  York,  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
malfc  a  rotation  desirable  for  them,  which 
would  not  be  at  the  West  or  South.  They  are 
dairy  regions  naturally,  and  the  grasses  reach  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  there.    Hav.  under  the 


system  which  now  prevails,  pays  as  well  as  any 
other  farm  crop.  These  regions  are  quite  thick- 
ly settled,  and  there  is  a  large  city  and  town 
population  to  be  supported,  making  excellent 
home  markets.  In  such  localities  the  demands 
of  these  home  markets  will  very  naturally  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  husbandry.  We 
suggest  a  few  rotations  which  will  work  well  in 
the  districts  indicated.  No.  I,  1st  year,  corn  on 
sod,  heavily  manured  ;  2d,  pota- 
toes; 3d,  oats,  seeding  with  clover 
and  Timothy;  lib,  clover;  5th, 
6th,  and  7th,  Timothy  and  other 
grasses  in  meadow.  This  is  the 
old-style  rotation  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  never  very  rigidly  fol- 
lowed. The  land  frequently  lay 
in  meadow  six  or  eight  years,  long 
after  it  ceased  to  yield  remunera- 
tive crops.  The  clover,  too,  was 
frequently  omitted.  No.  II,  1st 
year,  corn  on  sod  heavily  manured ;  3d,  same; 
3d,  potatoes;  4th,  barley;  5th,  clover;  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  Timothy  and  other  grasses.  This 
extra  year  of  corn  is  empio3-ed  in  lands  full 
of  weeds,  and  the  extra  manure  given  the  land 
would  probably  make  another  year  or  two  of 
grass  profitable.  Land  should  not  be  kept  in 
grass  where  the  yield  of  hay  gets  essentially  be- 
low two  tons  to  the  acre.  It  should  either  be 
plowed  or  top-dressed  immediately.  No.  Ill, 
1st  year,  potatoes  on  sod,  with  ashes,  plaster,  or 
lime  in  the  bid;  2d,  corn  heavily  manured;  00. 
rye;  4th,  clover;  5th,  6th,  7th,  grass.  Where 
potatoes  are  put  upon  sod,  the  laud  should  be 
plowed  the  previous  September,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  the  sod  to  rot.  In  the  spring  ii 
be  cross-plowed,  to  make  the  seed-be  1  as  mellow 
as  possible.  A  good,  rich  sod  usually  gi 
large  yield  of  potatoes  without  disease.  No.  IV. 
1st  year,  com  upon  sod  heavily  manured ;  2d, 
oats  or  barley;  3d,  clover;  4th.  early  potatoes; 
5th,  winter  wheat  or  rye;  Glh,  clover;  7th  and 
8th,  grass.  In  this  rotation  there  are  two  years 
of  clover,  which  is  desirable  for  light  soils,  or 
for  farms  a  good  deal  run  down.  No.  V.  1st 
year,  early  potatoes  on  soil ;  3d,  winter  wheat 
or  rye,  with  manure;  3d,  clover;  4th,  ruta- 
bagas; 5lh,  clover;  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  grass. 
Neat  seaports  where  there  are  good  facilities 
for  marketing,  ruta-bagas  are  a  very  profitable 
crop.  The  turnip  should  always  have  manure, 
and  the  concentrated  fertilizers  applied  in  the 
drill  have  very  marked  effect.  Grass  is  promi- 
nent in  all  these  rotations,  for  butter  making  is 
profitable  in  all  this  region,  and  other  animal 
products  of  which  grass  is  the  basis  are  high. 
Clover  is  always  present,  for  it  is  the  best  reno- 
vator of  the  soil  from  its  own  resources  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Potatoes,  when  they 
do  not  rot,  pay  better  than  most  crops,  and  we 
think  it  quite  possible  to  avoid  the  rot  by  se- 
lecting new  varieties  and  avoiding  fresh  ma- 
nures. Corn  pays  moderately  on  a  dairy  farm 
if  the  stover  is  properly  cured,  notwithstanding 
the  competition  of  the  West  and  South.  No.  VI, 
a  good,  heavy  soil  rotation  is  as  follows  :  1st,  corn 
on  sod  manured;  2d,  potatoes  with  ashes  and 
plaster,  or  some  concentrated  fertilizer  in  the 
hill ;  3d,  oats  or  barley,  without  manure,  seeding 
with  clover,  plastered  after  harvest;  4th,  clover 
plowed  under  in  July  after  mowing  or  feeding 
off  in  June;  5th,  winter  wheat  with  gnano, 
seeding  with  grass,  and  clover  in  the  spring ; 
6th,  clover;  7th  and  8th,  grass.  If  the  soil  be 
weed}',  three  hoed  crops  in  succession  would 
probably  pav,  thus  :  No.  VII,  oorn  and  potatoes 
as  in  No.  VI,  then,  3d  year,  on  light  land,  white 
beans ;  on  heavy  land  subsoiled,  roots,  (mangels, 


or  ruta-bagas,)  with  fine  manure  and  thorough 

tillage  ;  4th  year,  spring  grain,  followed  by,  5th, 
clover;  6th  and  7th,  grass ;  or  5th,  clover  and 
wheat  sown  on  the  limed  sod;  Gib,  wheat,  top- 
dressed;  7th,  clover;  8th  and  9th,  grass.  If 
potatoes  are  well  cultivated  and  kept  clean,  and 
especially  if  the  land  be  pretty  free  from  w<  i  ds, 
they  may  be  put  on  two  years  running,  thus : 
No.  VIII,  1st,  potatoes  on  sod;  2d,  potatoes  with 
fine  lime,  muck,  and  bone-dust  compost  ;  3d, 
while  beans;  4th,  rye;  5ih, clover;  6th  and  7th, 
grass.  This  rotation  is  especially  adapted  to  a 
rather  thin,  gravelly  soil,  not  retentive  of  ma- 
nure. We  offer  these  rotations  to  stimulate  the 
thoughts  of  our  readers,  and  to  lead  them  to 
devise thesystem adapted  to  their  peenliarwants. 


Potatoes  on  Clover  Sod. 

We  tried  potatoes  on  a  clover  sod  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  like  the  results.  The  land 
was  a  heavy,  gravelly  loam,  in  good  heart,  and 
the  clover  was  turned  under  the  last  of  April, 
after  it  was  well  started.  The  piece  was  im- 
mediately planted  with  the  Early  Goodrich  and 
Cuzco  potatoes,  in  drills.  The  crop  was  hoed 
twice,  as  well  as  the  long-continued  rains  of 
summer  would  permit.  We  anticipated  rot,  on 
account  of  the  exces-ivc  moisture,  but  a  large 
crop  of  sound  potatoes  was  harvested  in  Sep- 
tember. The  quality  of  the  Early  Goodrich  is 
excellent,  and  even  the  Cuzco  is  a  fair  table  po- 
tato. Clover  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  veg- 
etable matter  to  the  soil,  keeps  it  loose  and  mel- 
low, and  is  probably  quite  as  good  a  prepara- 
tion for  potatoes  as  for  wheat.  As  clover  is 
Timothy  kept  in  meadow 
for  several  year.-,  this  experiment  is  not  often 
tried.  If  it  will  give  us  a  large  crop  of  sound 
potatoes  it  will  be  worthy  of  general   adoption. 

A  Good  Wooden-toothed  Harrow. 

Wooden  harrows  are  convenient  articles  on 
most  farms,  but  almost  indispensable  on  those 
with  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  They  are,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  always  home-made,  and 
are  usually  of  the  square  or  "A"  forms.  The 
teeth  should  be  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  and  eight  inches  long;  if 
needed  longer  they  must  be  larger.  The  beams 
must  therefore  be  strong,  or  the  holes  will  weak- 
en them.  Mr.  Sidney  Penny,  of  Suffolk  Co., 
L.  I.,  has  had  in  use  for  many  years  a  form  of 


WOODEN'-TOOTnEO   HARROW. 

wooden-toothed  harrow  which  he  highly  com- 
mends, and  which  strike;  us  a=  useful,  because 
the  teeth  are  arranged  so  that  the  ground  is  all 
harrowed  twice,  which  is  a  better  operation 
than  if  the  same  number  of  teeth  passed  at  once 
through  the  soil— that  is,  in  a  single  rank,  as  in 
the  common  "A"  harrow.  This  makes  fewer 
holes  through  the  outer  beams,  also,  and   these 
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beams,  which  are  subjected  to  severe  strains,  are 
braced  at  three  points  instead  of  two.  Besides 
these  advantages,  the  main  beam  and  brace- 
beam  on  each  side  are  hinged  together  with  a 
pair  of  strong  door  hinges.  When  the  harrow  is 
not  in  use,  the  books  which  hold  the  brace-beams 
in  the  mortises  being  undone,  and  the  center 
tootli  and  the  bolt  at  the  front  end  removed,  the 
harrow  comes  in  two  parts;  the  beams  of  each 
side  fold  together, and  it  is  laid  away,  taking  up 
bnt  little  space.  Among  the  advantages  of 
wooden-toothed  harrows  is  the  compression  of 
the  soil  which  they  effect.  While  they  tear  up 
sods  and  break  down  the  clods  quite  as  effec- 
tually as  iron-toothed  ones,  they  do  not  tear  out 
and  uncover  long  manure  so  badly,  and  they 
settle  and  compact  the  soil  a  good  deal  like  a 
roller  or  clod  crusher.  Their  work  is  chiefly  on 
the  surface,  and  they  cannot  be  settled  deeply 
into  the  soil  as  can  the  others.  This  form  can- 
not carry  so  many  teeth  as  the  square  harrow, 
made  with  four  parallel  beams,  but  labor  with 
it  is  more  economically  expended,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  it  is  uniformly  the  case  that,  however 
accurately  arranged,  the  teeth  in  actual  use  will 
follow  more  or  less  one  in  the  track  of  another. 


Tim  Bunker  on  the  Hay  Tedder. 


"What  sort  of  a  consaru  is  that,  Squire?" 
asked  Jake  Fi  ink,  one  hot  day  last  July,  as  I 
drove  my  new  tedder  to  the  field. 

"You  just  come  down  to  the  horse-pond  lot 
and  I'll  show  you,"  I  replied.  So  Jake  followed 
on,  where  we  found  at  least  a  dozen  of  my 
neighbors  standing  round  to  see  the  last  novelty 
in  farming.  The  field  had  just  been  mowed, 
ami  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  it  was  the 
stoutest  grass  in  Hookertown,  plump  three  ton 
to  the  acre  of  Timothy,  just  in  bloom,  upon  a 
lot  where  water  used  to  stand  half  the  year,  and 
nothing  but  rushes,  hardback,  and  sour  grasses, 
over  made  a  crop.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
underdraining  improves  land,  and  how  much 
more  good  manure  does  upon  a  soil  that  has  had 
the  bottom  knocked  out  of  it.  Jake  Frink 
groans  every  time  he  goes  by  that  horse-pond 
lot,  to  think  that  he  sold  it  for  twenty  dollars 
an  acre.  It  pays  the  interest  on  three  hundred 
now  easy.  I  had  never  tried  the  tedder  on  so 
heavy  grass,  and  I  felt  considerable  worried 
about  the  result.  I  started  alongside  the  wall, 
and  the  grass  flew  up  in  a  cloud  behind  the  ma- 
chine just  as  if  a  whirlwind  had  got  hold  of  it. 

"A  sort  of  patent  compound  grasshopper, 
ain't  it?"  said  Jake  inquiringly,  as  lie  noticed 
the  kicking  motion  of  the  forks. 

"  You  can't,  say  that's  no  great  shakes,"  said 
Seth  Twiggs  emphatically,  as  he  puffed  away 
at  his  stump  pipe. 

"  It's  a  shaky  consaru  any  how,"  said  Uncle 
Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  cane  a  little  harder  than  common.  "  It  will 
never  amount  to  any  thing,  see  if  it  does.  Job 
Miller  had  a  thing  a  good  deal  like  it  thirty 
year  ago,  over  on  the  Island.  It  was  too  hard 
on  the  horse  and  didn't  pay." 

"it  leaves  the  grass  very  light  and  even," 
said  Deacon  Smith.     "I  shall  have  to  get  one." 

"It  most  dry  wry  rapidly,"  Mr.  Spooner  re- 
marked. 

"  That's  so,"  responded  George  Washington 
Tucker;  "  hut  it  means  less  work  for  poor  folks, 
and  harder  times.  Every  new  machine  drives 
another  nail  in  their  coffins." 

"Less  work,  you  lazybones!"  exclaimed 
Seth  Twiggs.  "  It's  hard  telliug  how  you  could 
do  any  less  and  live." 


"  You  may  as  well  put  up  your  stirring  sticks 
and  old  rakes'  tails.  You  wont  want  'em  any 
more,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin  Jones. 

"It  will  cure  the  hay  too  quick,"  said  Uncle 
Jotham.  "The  sun  gets  at  it  so  on  all  sides 
that  the  grass  will  break  like  a  pipe  stem." 

"The  quicker  hay  is  cured,  the  better,"  said 
Deacon  Smith.  "  Two  hours  arc  better  than 
two  days,  if  you  can  get  the  water  out  of  it." 
Nothing  has  awakened  so  much  interest  as 
the  tedder  since  the  subsoil  plow  was  introduced. 
The  times  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  then, 
and  the  presumption  now  is  that  a  new  tool  is 
good  for  something,  especially  if  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  my  fields.  So  many  of  my  jobs 
have  turned  out  well,  and  so  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  imitated  my  example,  that  public 
opinion  is  very  much  changed.  I  had  heard 
and  read  a  good  deal  about  tedders,  but  never 
saw  one  work  until  this  season.  I  had  a  good 
many  doubts.  The  English  tedder  is  a  heavy 
affair,  quite  likely  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  our  Yankee  ways.  But  the 
first  time  I  saw  one  of  our  sort  of  tedders  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  one.  You  see,  Mr. 
Editor,  it  just  supplies  the  last  tool  we  wanted 
in  hay-making.  The  mower,  rake,  fork,  tedder, 
all  going  by  horse-power,  make  haying  as  light 
and  pleasant  as  any  work   upon    the  farm. 

The  tedder  saves  a  good  deal  more  work 
than  I  had  thought  for.  To  begin  with,  it  does 
the  work  of  at  least  ten  men.  You  can  stir  two 
acres  of  heavy  grass  in  an  hour  easy,  and  it  is 
more  thoroughly  stirred  than  it  is  possible  to 
do  it  by  hand-power.  It  is  sent  up  into  the  air 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  that  shakes  all  the  water 
out  of  it,  and  it  falls  back  upon  the  ground  so 
loose  that  the  sunshine  can  reach  every  particle. 
This  work  is  done  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  drying  goes  on  very  rapidly.  The  ted- 
der works  so  fast  that  you  can  go  over  your 
field  three  or  four  times,  if  it  is  necessary,  and 
get  heavy  grass  cured  enough  to  go  in  the  same 
day  it  is  cut.  This  is  a  very  great  saving  of  la- 
bor. By  the  old  method  it  frequently  takes 
three  days  of  tolerably  good  weather  to  cure 
heavy  grass.  The  cocks  have  to  be  made  and 
opened  twice  or  three  times  before  the  hay  can 
go  into  the  barn.  Now,  with  the  tedder, 
we  can  have  the  hay  all  shaken  out  by 
eleven  o'clock,  if  it  is  all  mowed  by  that  time, 
and  by  keeping  it  stirred  tip  it  is  pretty  well 
cured  by  three  in  the  afternoon,  especially  if 
the  grass  is  fully  fit  to  cut.  It  makes  the  mow- 
ing machine  worth  a  good  deal  more  to  us  than 
formerly,  for  now  we  can  mow  all  we  want  to 
in  a  fair  day,  and  have  no  fears  but  we  can  get 
it  up.  Sometimes  we  used  to  get  so  much  down 
that  a  part  of  it  would  get  injured  before  we 
could  get  it  secured.  One  grand  thing  about 
the  tedder  is,  that  it  cures  the  grass  very  uni- 
formly. There  are  no  wet,  green  locks  in  it, 
and  even  if  it  is  not  quite  cured  enough  the  first 
day,  by  leaving  the  cocks  in  the  field  covered 
with  hay  caps  overnight,  they  will  often  be  just 
right  to  go  in  the  next  day  without  opening. 
The  quicker  you  can  get  hay  nicely  made  and 
out  of  the  sun,  the  better. 

We  have  had  the  tedder  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Hookertown  Club,  and  it  has  passed  muster, 
after  a  pretty  severe  overhauling.  If  we  keep 
on  inventing  new  tools,  I  expect  we  shall  get  the 
farms  so  that  they  will  run  themselves  pretty 
soon.  Yours  to  command, 

TnioTHT  Bunker,  Esq., 

Hookertown,  Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1S68. 


Wheat   in   England.  —  The   Agricultural 
Gazette  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of 


wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  20,000,000  of 
quarters,  it.  may  be  a  million  more,  and  states  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
at  27  bushels.    An  English  quarter  is  8  bushels. 


The  Potato  Excitement. 

When  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  enormous 
prices  paid  for  tulip  bulbs  in  the  17th  Century, 
we  think  that  the  stories  must  be  much  exag- 
gerated or  the  people  of  that  lime  must  have 
been  very  foolish.  The  present  excitement  in 
regard  to  new  potatoes  in  a  measure  rivals  that 
of  the  tulips — at  least  we  thought,  so  when  we 
were  told  that  $30  each  had  been  refused  for  a 
couple  of  tubers  that  we  were  inspecting.  The 
late  Mr.  Goodrich  began  his  experiments  with 
unimproved  stock  from  South  America,  and  the 
Early  Rose  and  other  new  sorts  are  derived 
from  Mr.  G.'s  seedlings.  Whoever  produces  a 
better  potato  than  we  already  have  is  a  public 
benefactor,  and  if  he  gives  us  one  which  will 
produce  more  to  the  acre,  he  adds  largely  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  has  tints  far  happened 
that  those  who  have  done  most  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  potato  have  not  been  pecuniarily 
benefited.  Mr.  Goodrich,  it  is  said,  made  no 
money,  and  we  learn  that  the  large  sums  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  Early  Rose  went  to  others 
than  the  originator  of  that  variety.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Early  Rose  has  been  so  very  general 
that  new  seedlings  will  doubtless  abound,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  indifferent  ones  will 
he  offered  at  enormous  prices.  It  will  be  well 
for  those  who  wish  to  experiment  with  new 
sorts  to  purchase  only  of  dealers  of  established 
reputation.  The  remarkable  specimens  above 
referred  to  were  raised  by  Mr.  Breese,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Early  Rose,  but  they  will  not  be 
put  upon  the  market  ibis  year.  Another  seed- 
ling by  Mr.  Gleason,  of  Mass.,  and  by  him  es- 
teemed of  high  quality,  is  the  Willard,  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead.  It  is  a  neat- 
looking,  long  potato,  of  medium  size;  the  skin 
is  red  and  blotched  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Calico.  Mr.  Haffron,  of  Ulica,  has  a  seedling 
from  the  Early  Rose,  called  the  Climax.  Those 
who  have  tested  it  speak  in  high  terms  of  its 
quality  upon  the  table.  It  is  a  white  variety 
with  a  rough  skin  and  depressed  eyes,  and  has 
the  hardy  look  that  marks  most  of  the  Goodrich 
seedlings.  With  the  new  sorts  already  offered, 
With  others  to  come,  we  may  anticipate  some 
interesting    developments    in     potato    culture. 


A  Fish-Oil  and  Guano  Factory. 

In  November  of  last  year  (1867)  we  gave  an 
engraving  and  description  of  the  Menhaden,  or 
Moss-bunker,  with  an  account  of  the  process  of 
manufacturing  the  fish  into  oil  and  fish-guano. 
Since  then  one  of  our  artists  has  visited  one  of 
the  most  extensive  factories,  located  at  Green- 
port,  L.  I.,  and  made  several  spirited  sketches, 
which  are  presented  on  the  following  page.  In 
the  article  above  alluded  to  will  be  found  a  full 
description  of  the  fish  and  its  products,  and  we 
need  now  only  point  out  what  the  engravings 
illustrate.    A  correspondent  at  Greeuporl  write  s  : 

"The  fish  are  obtained  from  fishermen,  who 
either  own  their  own  "rigs"  or  are  part  owners 
with  the  factoiymen,  and  who  receive  a  certain 
price  per  thousand.  A  rig  consists  of  a  yacht, 
very  often  a  fast  sailer  and  elegantly  fitted  up; 
two  "cairyaways,"  and  two  seine  boats  of 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  whale-boat ;  the 
gang  is  composed  of  eight  or  nine  men,  includ- 
ing the  captain,  who  share  equally  in  the  profits 
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of  the  season's  work.  The  net  ivitH  which  the 
fish  are  caught  is  peculiarly  managed — it  is  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  pro- 
vided with  corks  on  one  side  aud  iron  rings  on 


are  thus  brought  near  the  surface,  and  loaded 
on  board  the  "  carryaways,"  to  be  taken  to  the 
factory's  dock.  At  the  factory  the  fish  are 
measured  either  in  cars  or  boxes,  and  are  drawn 


hydraulic  press.  The  oil  and  the  water  absorb- 
ed by  the  fish  in  boiling  are  pressed  out  through 
the  slats  aud  carried  by  leaders  to  the  tanks  in 
the  shed  by  the  side  of  the  factory,  where  the 


ITU    A   LOADED    "  CARRYAWAY  "    RETI'KNINt 


the  other.  When  a  school  of  fish  is  discovered, 
the  two  seine  boats,  each  bearing  its  portion  of 
the  seine,  are  started  off  noiselessly  in  opposite 
directions  aud  rapidly  surround  the  fish.     As 


upon  the  railway  to  the  tanks,  where  they  are 
thrown  into  water,  and  a  full  head  of  steam 
turned  on  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which 
contains  some  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  fish. 


oil  man  skims,  boils,  and  otherwise  prepares  it 
for  barreling.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  t:iken 
off,  the  curb  slowly  resumes  its  position  on  the 
railway,  and  is  pushed  to  where  a  man  stands 


DRAWING    THE 


soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  boats  having 
formed  a  circle  and  coming  together,  the  ends  of 
the  net  are  joined.  The  seine  now  encloses  the 
fish,  being  kept  in  a  vertical   position  by  means 


After  thirty  minutes'  cooking,  the  water  is 
drained  off,  and  a  man  getting  into  the  tank 
fills  the  curbs,  which  are  circular,  aud  formed 
of  strong  wooden  slats,  bound  and  lined  with 


ready  to  remove  the  cheese  as  it  falls  from  the 
curb,  upon  the  opening  of  its  hinged  bottom." 
This  cheese,  or  scrap  cake,  is  ground  to  dif- 
ferent   degrees  of  fineness,  to   form    the    fish- 


Fig.  3. — INTERIOR  OF  POT  WOK! 

of  the  cork  floats.  Ropes  pass  through  these 
rings  and  are  attached  to  the  "Tom,"  a  heavy 
leaden  weight,  which  is  thrown  overboard,  and, 
by  drawing  the  ropes,  purses  the  net.   The  fish 


heavy  iron.  These  are  rolled  under  a  solid 
stationary  head  fitting  closely  the  inside  of  the 
curb,  and  against  which  the  fish  are  pressed, 
as  the  curb  is  slowly  but  powerfully  raised  by  a 


gunno  ;  this  substance,  being  rich  in  ammonia- 
producing  material,  is  used  by  some  manufac- 
turers of  fertilizers  to  supply  ammonia  to  phos- 
phates that  are  deficient  in  that  constituent. 
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Hardy   Apples.— Duchess   of  Oldenburgh. 

After  many  costly  lessons  our  fruit  growers 
have  learned  to  consider  the  qualities  of  the  tree 
as  well  as  those  of  the  fruit.  The  question  is 
not  what  is  the  hest  fruit,  but  what  is  the  best 
■we  can.  raise  in  our  climate.  With  quickly 
fruiting  things,  like  grapes,  the  question  is  soon 
settled,  but  it  takes  years  of  patient  waiting 
before  we  can  find  out  if  certain  varieties  of  ap- 
ples are  suited  to  a  particular  locality.     He  who 


North  and  North-west  to  have  a  list  of  hardy 
apples,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  In- 
diana Horticultural  Society  offers  premiums  for 
the  varieties  best  suited  to  northern,  localities. 


DUCHESS  OF   OLDENBURGH. 

shows  that  an  apple  fails,  deserves  as  much  credit 
as  he  who  reports  the  success  of  one,  as  success 
and  failure  are  due  to  inherent  qualities  over 
■which  the  cultivator  has  no  control.  Among 
the  apples  which  have  proved  hardy  iu  the 
North-west,  as  well  as  in  Northern  New  Eng- 
land, is  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  It  has  not 
only  hardiness  of  tree  but  great  beauty  of  fruit 
to  commend  it.  In  a  market  fruit  a  showy 
exterior  is  of  more  value  than  delicacy  of  flesh 
and  flavor.  At  the  late  Ohio  State  Fair,  A. 
B.  Strother,  of  Hancock  Co.,  O.,  exhibited  a  dish 
of  these  apples,  so  strikingly  beautiful 
that  we  obtained  one  for  illustration.  It 
sometimes  does  more  good  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  old  but  not  generally  known 
fruit  than  it  does  to  bring  out  a  new  one. 
"We  regret  our  inability  to  give  the  bril- 
liant colors  and  the  fine  bloom.  For  a 
description  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  that  in  American  Pomolog)',  by 
Dr.  Warder,  who  says:  "This  very 
beautiful  striped  apple  is  from  Russia, 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  hardiest  apples 
in  our  trying  climate.  Reports  from  the 
North-west  are  entirely  satisfactory  as  to 
its  hardiness.  Tree  medium  size,  round- 
headed,  sufficiently  vigorous  and  perfect- 
ly hard}';  fruit  medium,  regular,  round- 
ish-oblate; surface  smooth,  waxen-yel- 
low, partially  covered  with  distinct  and 
regular  stripes  and  splashes  of  brilliant 
red  and  carmine,  often  having  a  light 
bloom,  such  as  is  found  on  most  Russian 
apples;  basin  regular,  pretty  wide ;  eye 
large  and  closed  ;  cavity  regular,  acute;  stem  me- 
dium to  long,  rather  slender  ;  flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy;  sour  and  suitable  for  cooking.  Though 
attractive  to  the  eye,  it  is  unsuited  for  the  dessert. 
By  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Kennicott,  the  pioneer  cultivator 
of  Northern  Illinois,  this  apple  was  considered 
the  ne  plusvltra  for  that  and  higher  latitudes." 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 


The  Pratt  Pear. 

It  is  -worthy  of  note  that  our  most  valued 
native  fruits  are  chance   seedlings. 
The  Pratt  Pear  is  one  of  these,  and 
it  is  also  one  that  deserves  to  be 

better  known.    The 

writer  has  seen  this 

pear  brought  to  the 

Providence    market 

in    a    farm    wagon 

with  no  more  care 

than  is  given  to  pota- 
toes.  People  bought 

the  fruit  by  the  peck 

and  thought  it  excel- 
lent   to    bake,    but 

never  supposed  that 

they  had  one  of  the 

choice   pears  of  the 

country.     Some  20 

years  ago  the  R.  I. 

Horticultural  Socie- 
ty was  formed,  and 

it   was   soon   found 

that  the  little  State 

was  rich   in  choice 

fruits.       The  Pratt 

Pear,  among  others, 

became  known  to 
pomologists  through  the  labors  of  the  above- 
named  Society,  and  took  its  place  among  our 
best  varieties.  It  seemed  like  meetiug  an  old 
friend  to  find  this  pear  in  the  experimental  gar- 
den at  Washington,  and  in  the  specimen  grounds 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  at  Rochester.  From  the 
last-named  collection  we  took  a  specimen  for 
our  illustration,  which  we  give  with  the  remark 
that  the  fruit  grows  there  less  pyriform,  i.  e., 
shorter,  than  it  does  in  Rhode  Island.  The  tree 
is  an  upright  grower,  very  vigorous,  though 
rather  late  iu  coming  into  beariDg.    It  does  not 


William  Ried  said :  "  I  think  it  will  prove  one 
of  the  best  pears  we  have  in  New  Jersey," 
Col.  Wilder  followed  with  the  remark  :  "  If 
the  Pratt  was  more  generally  known,  it  would 
come  into  great  favor.  It  must  stand  in  the 
Catalogue  as  one  of  our  best."  After  com- 
mendations from  such  eminent  pomologists  we 
need   not  add  a  word  in  praise  of  the  Pratt. 


ducuess  or  oldenburgh— section. 

grow  well  upon  quince.  The  skin  of  the  fruit 
is  greenish-yellow,  very  thickly  dotted  with 
russet,  and  sometimes  shaded  with  crimson. 
Tiie  flesh  is  white,  remarkably  juicy  and  melt- 
ing, and  with  a  highly  vinous  flavor.  It  is  a 
variable  pear  and  requires  careful  ripening  to 
develop  its  best  qualities.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in  1862,  the  late 


PRATT   PEAK. 

More   Quinces  Wanted  by   Planters. 

The  show  of  Quinces  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
was  splendid;  yet  the  fruit  is  not  plenty,  bring- 
ing four  dollars  a  bushel  in  Ohio,  while  at  the 
East  it  is  too  precious  to  sell  by  measure, 
but  is  sold  by  the  hundred.  Thinking  that 
people  were  not  awake  to  the  value  of  the 
Quince,  we  requested  a  distinguished  pomolo- 
gist  to  write  up  the  subject.  He  replied  that 
the  trouble  was  not  with  the  people,  but  with 
the  nurserymen  ;  the  demand  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  supply,  and  so  thoroughly  was 
the  stock  of  quince  trees  iu  the  nurseries 
reduced  that  he  knew  a  case  iu  which 
Angers  quince  stocks  upon  which  pear 
buds  had  failed  were  used  to  fill  orders  for 
quince  trees.  Now  it  does  but  little  good 
for  us  to  advocate  the  planting  of  any- 
thing of  which  a  supply  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  nurserymen  will  not  keep 
a  stock  of  quince  trees,  let  every  one  who 
wishes  to  plant  them  turn  nurseryman, 
as  far  as  this  goes,  and  raise  them  him- 
self. The  quince  grows  readily  from  cut- 
tings, and  it  is  in  many  places  practicable 
to  plant  them  yet.  Where  it  is  too  late 
to  set  the  cuttings  this  fall,  prepare  them 
for  spring  planting.  Choose  good,  vigor- 
ous shoots,  cut  them  up  in  pieces  of 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  tie  them 
in  convenient  bundles.  Bury  in  the  cel- 
lar, or  pack  them  in  moss,  as  suggested 
in  the  article  on  cal'using  cuttings  in  Oc- 
tober last.  Another  way  followed  by 
some  cultivators  is  to  dip  the  lower  ends  of  the 
cuttings  in  thin  mud  made  of  loamy  soil,  taking 
care  that  each  one  in  the  bundle  is  coated  for 
about  an  inch.  These  may  be  set  on  the  cellar 
floor,  or  in  any  cool  place  where  it  will  not 
freeze  severely.  If  too  dry,  sprinkle  now  and 
then.  The  mud  prevents  the  cuttings  from  dry- 
ing out,  and  induces  the  formation  of  a  callus. 
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In  procuring  cuttings  take  care  to  get  tliem 
from  good  trees.  There  is  much  confusion  in 
names.  The  Apple  or  Orange  variety  is  gen- 
erally preferred.  Rae's  seedling,  scarce  as  yet, 
is  a  flue  variety. 


Native  Grapes  Under  Glass. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  our  native 
grapes,  if  they  did  not  deteriorate  at  least  did 
not  improve  by  growing  them  under  glass.  The 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Saunders  at  the  Experi- 
mental Gardens  in  Washington  show  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  He  has  a  small  bouse  with  sev- 
eral native  varieties,  noticeable  among  which  arc 
the  Iona  and  Adirondac,  varieties  which  from 
local  causes  he  is  unable  to  fruit  in  the  open 
air.  The  structure  is  of  the  simplest  and  cheap- 
est kind.  Two  board  fences,  one  four  feet  and 
the  other  eight  feet  high,  are  set  about  six  feet 
apart,  and  roofed  over  with  the  cheapest  sort 
of  sash.  These  figure?  are  approximations,  as 
we  did  not  take  measurements.  The  ends  arc 
boarded  up,  wide  ventilators  covered  with  wire 
netting  are  made  in  the  lower  wall,  and  an  ar- 
rangement provided  for  ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  rear  wall — if  a  board  fence  can  be  called 
a  wall.  The  vines  are  planted  outside,  and 
brought  into  the  house,  where  they  are  perfect- 
ly free  from  mildew  and  the  attacks  of  insects 
and  birds.  Here  was  the  Adirondac  full  of 
fruit,  which  had  a  most  luscious  sweetness,  but 
was  without  character.  The  Iona  made  bunches 
probably  more  beautiful  than  Dr.  Grant  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  of  a  flavor  that  would  be  bard 
to  match  among  the  best  foreign  varieties.  The 
Salem  gave  us  a  new  idea  in  grapes,  as  it  pos- 
sesses, grown  in  tills  way,  a  flavor  peculiarly  its 
own.  Mr.  Saunders  informed  us  that  the  vines 
in  the  house  bad  no  care  beyond  what  would 
have  been  given  out  of  doors.  This  experiment 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  live  in  high 
northern  localities,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in 
situations  where  grapes  generally  fail.  A  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  we  have  described  will  require 
but.  a  very  small  outlay,  for  which  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  fruit  will  more  than  compensate. 
Mr.  Saunders  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
(witli  which  many  will  not  agree)  that  the  arm 
system  of  training  is  a  failure,  but.  believes  in 
renewing  the  vine  from  as  near  the  root  as 
possible,   and   fruiting    from   the  upper   buds. 

A  Fungus  on  Fruit  Trees. 

The  many  afflictions  which  come  upon  the 
fruit  grower  in  the  form  of  mildew,  rust,  blight, 
curl,  etc.,  have  from  time  to  time  been  ascribed 
to  electricity,  atmospheric  causes,  (whatever 
they  may  be,)  insects,  and  fungi.  In  the  last 
two  we  have  something  tangible  and  capable  of 
investigation.  One  field,  that  presented  by  the 
insects,  is  being  thoroughly  explored  by  many 
enthusiastic  workers,  while  t lie  equally  import- 
ant one,  the  fungi,  is  in  this  country  well-nigh 
neglected.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 
and  needs  the  most,  patient  labor.  The  fungi 
which  prove  injurious  to  our  trees  are  exceed- 
ingly minute,  and  often  manifest  their  presence 
only  after  t  lie  mischief  is  done*  The  popular 
idea  of  a  fungus  is  that  it  is  a  toad-stool  or  mush- 
room. While  all  toad-stools  are  fungi,  all  fungi 
arc  not  toad-stools  ;  indeed,  those  which  give  us 
the  most  trouble  bear  no  general  resemblance 
to  toad-stools.  The  toad-stools  live  upon  decay- 
ing animal  matters,  and  as  they  act  in  a  measure 
as  scavengers,  they  may  be  considered  as  useful 
rather  than  otherwise,  while  the  microscopic 


Fig.  1.— FUNGUS   ON  LEAP. 


individuals  which  produce  mildews,  blights, 
rusts,  etc.,  are  so  small  that,  they  can  live  within 
the  tissues  of  a  leaf,  and  are  only  visible  to  tiie 
eye  when  they  break  through  to  the  surface  to 
bear  seeds,  as  we  may  call  the  minute  dust  by 
which  they  are  reproduced.  Minute  and  ob- 
scure as  they  are,  these  vegetable  forms  have, 
like  larger  plants,  been  classified  and  arranged 
in  genera  and  species.  To  give  an  idea  of  one 
group  of  these  small  fungi,  we  present  engrav- 
ings of  one  that  has  been  found  very  trouble- 
some  in  the  ap- 
J    "V  pie  orchards  of 

East  Tennessee. 
Upon  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the 
leaves  are  dis- 
colored spots, 
which  upon  the 
under  side  of 
the  leaf  appear 
as  in  figure  1, 
and  look  very 
much  like  some 
forms  of  skin 
disease  in  the 
human  subject. 
There  is  an 
elevated,  more 
or  less  regular, 
ring  surround- 
ing a  discolor- 
ed spot.  Upon 
magnifying  these  spots,  that  which  appeared 
to  the  eye  as  a  disease  becomes  a  struc- 
ture of  great  beauty.  The  ring  is  made  up  of 
minute  cylinders;  the  mouth  of  each  is  hand- 
somely fringed  with  long,  transparent  hairs. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  figure  2  very  much  en- 
larged. Fungi  presenting  this  general  appear- 
ance are  called  "Cluster-cups."  Within  the 
cup-  is  a  mass  of  minute  brownish  grains, which 
serve  to  reproduce  the  plant;  these  require  a 
high  magnifying  power  to  see  them  distinctly. 
They  are  more  or  less  angular  from  mutual 
pressure.  The  hairs  which  fringe  the  mouth  of 
the  cup  are  very  sensitive  to  moisture,  and  curl 
up  when  wetted,  and  close  the  orifice.  A  curi- 
ous thing  about  some  of  these  fungi  is  that  they 
are  dimorphous,  i.  e.  come  in  more  than  one 
shape.  The  spores  do  not  produce  the  same 
plant,  but  one  so  unlike  it  as  not  to  appear  at 
all  related  to  it,  but  the  spores  of  the  second 
plant  may  produce  plants  like  the  first  one,  or 
it  may  take  still  another  generation  to  do  so. 
The  early  growth  of  these  fungi  takes  place 
within  the  leaf,  and  these  cluster-cups,  which 
correspond  to  flowers, 
break  up  through  the 
surface.  There  is  much 
connected  with  this  sub- 
ject which  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  popular 
description,  and  wc 
have  given  only  those 
points  which  are  readily 
understood  without  introducing  technical  terms. 
The  Cluster-cups  above  described  were  sent 
us  by  T.  W.  Sparkman,  Clifton,  Tenn.,  who 
sa}rs:  "  It  has  been  on  some  trees  in  this  vicin- 
ity several  years;  it  gradually  gets  worse,  and 
the  trees  fail  until  they  at  length  die.  One  of 
the  worst  trees  is  a  wild  Crab  Apple,  of  which 
I  send  some  specimens.  There  ate  a  great 
many  limbs  attacked,  and  some  of  the  apples." 
At  first  we  supposed  it  to  be  a  new  fungus, 
but  find  it  was  described  in  1831,  by  that  indus- 
trious botanist,  the  late  L.  D.  de'Schweinitz,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 


CLUSTER-CUP. 


Society,  where  he  calls  it  Mcbdmm,  Pyratnm. 
The  generic  name  is  from  the  Greek,  and  means 
like  pustules,  and  the  specific  one,  Pj/rcdum,  is 
given  because  it  grows  upon  Pyrus,  the  apple. 
Mr.  S.  asks  what  is  the  remedy.  This  is  not  so 
easy  to  give.  If  well  established  in  an  orchard 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  to  begin.  The  trees 
should  be  watched  early  in  the  season,  and  if 
only  a  few  are  affected  we  should  cut  them 
down,  but  this  should  be  done  before  the  fungus 
gets  old  enough  to  propagate  itself.  To  know 
exactly  what  is  best,  to  do  to  prevent  its  spread 
one  must  study  its  appearance   on  the  spot. 

Growing  of  the  Potato  from  Cuttings. 

BY   PETER  IIENDE1ISON,    BERGEH   elTY,  X.   J. 

About  the  first  of  last  April,  I  stepped 
into  the  store  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  and  in- 
nocently asked  for  10  lbs.  of  the  Early  Rose 
Potato,  which  he  bad  offered  in  his  adver- 
tisements at  the  modest  price  of  $2  per  lb.  Mr. 
B.  informed  me  with  all  suavity  that  he  could 
not  let  me  have  10  lbs.,  but  would  (here  he 
looked  patronizingly)  let  me  have  half  that 
quantity.  I  had  agreed  to  let  a  friend  have  5 
lbs.  of  this  famous  Potato,  and  had  intended 
the  other  5  lbs.  for  my  own  planting,  but  being 
the  possessor  of  only  $10  worth  (5  lbs.),  I  of 
course  handed  them  over  to  my  friend  who  had 
deputed   me   to   buy.     He  in  turn  handed   me 


I  1. — POTATO    CUTTING. 

back  one  of  the  precious  tubers — weighing  ex- 
actly 4  oz., —  which  be  requested  me  to  "  experi- 
ment" with.  Now,  whether  it  was  the  patron- 
izing manner  of  my  illustrious  rival,  or  whether 
it  was  the  suspicion  of  a  covert  joke  made  by 
my  friend  when  he  handed  me  this  small  pota- 
to to  "  experiment"  with,  I  do  not.  know,  but 
an  experiment  was  begun.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
I  cut  this  4oz.  Potato  in  two  pieces,  so  that  each 
surface  would  present  the  greatest  number  of 
eyes.  I  then  placed  them  on  the  soil  of  one  of 
our  green-house  benches,  keeping  them  entirely 
dry  until  the  cut  part  bad  healed  over,  and  the 
shoots  began  to  start  from  the  eyes — the  tempera- 
ture of  the  green-house  averaging  perhaps  70 
degrees.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  got  to  be  4  or  5 
inches  in  length,  they  were  cut  off,  as  in  figure 
1,  about  i  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  po- 
tato, or  far  enough  off  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
latent  eyes  that  were  yet  to  start.  The  cut- 
tings were  then  placed  in  the  propagating 
house,  and  shaded  and  watered  until  rooted  in 
the  usual  way,  when  they  appeared  as  in  figure 
3.  They  were  then  potted  in  2-inch  pots,  in 
rich  soil,  and  started  to  grow  in   the  same  tern- 
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perntui'G  in  which  llic  potato  hail  been  placed. 
As  the  season  advanced  slionis  in  great  num- 
bers were  thrown  oul  by  the  Potato,  which  in 
turn  were  submitted  lo  the  same  process  of  root- 
ing. As  the  first  shoots  grew  to  lengths  of  7  or 
8  inches  the  tops  were  cut  from  these  and  used 
as  cuttings,— so  that  by  the  first  of  June  this 
small  potato  of  4  oz.  had  given  me  nearly  ISO 
plants,  every  one  of  which  was  equal  to  a  "set  " 
rrom  a  tuber.  These  were  planted  out  on 
the  first  week  in  June,  in  land  very  ill  suited 
for  the  growth  of  the  Potato,  and  the  crop, 
when  dug  in  September,  weighed  exactly  450 
pounds,  or  an  increase  of  about  1600  fold. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  this  process  is  of  any 
practical  value,  or  whether  it  will  pay.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  there  is  any  use  in  the  practice 
if  potato''-  are  being  sold  at  ordinary  rates,  but 


may  be  doubted  if  there  is  much  new  in  either 
Horticulture  or  Agriculture;  processes  that  are 
suggested  to  us  by  circumstances  to-day  may 
have  been  practised  by  others  a  century  ago, 
ami  if  published  to  the  world  at  all,  have  long 
since  been  forgotten;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  practice  of  growing  potatoes  from  cut- 
tings will  be  new  to  ten  thousands  of  your 
readers,  though  the  principles  involved,  and 
perhaps  the  practice  followed,  have  been  long 
known    to  many  experienced  Horticulturists. 


Fig.  2.— HOOTED   CUTTING. 


when  they  are  sold  at  the  rates  even  yet  paid 
for  the  Early  Rose,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  its  utility.  For  example,  1  lb.  of  potatoes  so 
grown  will  easily  produce  oOO  plants,  making 
500  hills,  which,  witll  ordinary  culture,  will  give 
B  lbs.  per  hill,  or  1500  lbs.  Now  the  process  of 
propagation  is  neither  difficult  nor  costly,  and 
can  he  done  just  {is  well  in  a  common  hot-bed 
as  in  our  best-appointed  green-houses;  the  or- 
dinary hot-bed  sash,  3  feet  by  G,  will  hold  500 
plants,  if  placed  in  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed  ex- 
actly as  Lettuce  or  Cabbage  plants  are  pricked 
out,  and  treated  much  in  the  same  way  by  care- 
ful shading  and  watering  until  the  cuttings  have 
rooted.  These  in  turn,  as  they  grow,  make  other 
cuttings  from  the  top,  as  before  described. 
If  the  variety  is  very  scarce  the  crop  may  be  still 
farther  increased  by  taking  cuttir  from  the 
after  they  have  made  a  growth  in  the 
field.  Without  resorting  to  the  glass  propaga- 
tion at  all,  a  potato  crop  may  be  doubled  or 
trebled  in  quantity  by  "slipping"  the  shoots, 
and  planting  them  out  at  once,  if  there  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  rainy  weather  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  time  il  should  be  done,  in  June. 
The  thinning  oat  of  shoots  from  tin- 
planting  will  do  no  more  injury  to  the  plants 
than  the  thinning  out  of  a  hill  of  cucumbers  or 
melons  would.  It  is  not  claimed  that,  the  grow- 
ing of  potatoes  from  cuttings  is  new;   in  fact,  it 


Treatment  of  House  Plants. 

In  an  article  on  House  Plants,  in  October  last, 
it  was  mentioned  that  the  plants  should  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  their  change,  and  this 
fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Whenever  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  will  al- 
low it,  open  the  window  for 
a  while  during  the  warm 
part  of  the  day.  Watering 
is  oftener  overdone  than 
neglected.  But  a  few  plants, 
such  as  Callas  and  semi- 
aquatics,  will  thrive  if  the 
soil  is  kept  soaked.  The 
roots  need  air  as  well  as 
moisture.  The  practised  eye 
can  tell  by  the  looks  of  the 
soil,  or  the  pot,  if  a  plant 
needs  water.  Better  let  it 
get  a  little  too  dry  occasion- 
ally, and  then  give  it  a  good 
drenching,  than  to  apply  fre- 
quent dribbling?.  Dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  is  one  of 
the  great  troubles  of  in-door 
flower-growing,  and  this 
must  be  overcome  as  much 
as  possible  by  evaporating 
water  on  the  stove  or  fur- 
nace. "Where  the  room  is 
heated  by  an  open  fire,  there 
is  less  difficult j'.  Another 
plan  is  to  ha've  a  shallow 
box  of  the  size  of  the  win- 
dow-sill, or  the  table  upon 
which  the  plants  stand ; 
this  should  have  sides  about  3  inches  high,  with 
some  2  inches  in  depth  of  clean  sand  in  it.  The 
pots  arc  placed  on  the  sand,  which  is  to  be  kept 
damp.  Dust,  the  housekeeper's  great  enemy, 
is  another  thing  the  plant-grower  has  to  contend 
with.  To  be  healthy,  the  plant  must  have 
clean  foliage.  Some  very  careful  persons  throw 
a  sheet,  or  other  light  cloth,  over  the  plants, 
while  the  room  is  being  swept.  This  must,  of 
course,  be  prevented  from  resting  upon  the 
plants,  by  some  contrivance.  A  stout  rod,  made 
to  fit  in  to  each  corner  of  the  plant-table,  would 
answer.  Give  the  plants  a  showering  as  often 
as  necessary  to  keep  them  clean.  Set  them  in  a 
sitil;.  or  bath-tub,  and  shower  the  foliage  with 
water  from  a  pot  with  a  fine  rose.  If  a  plant 
gets  very  dirty,  as  sometimes  will  happen, 
sprinkle  it  to  moisten  all  the  leaves,  and  then 

er  it  and  rub  each  leaf  gently  between  the 

thumb  and  finger,  to  loosen  the  dirt;  after  this 
give  a  plentiful  showering.  This  can  only  be 
done  with  smooth-leaved  plants.  The  OUtsides 
of  the  pots  should  be  kept  clean  by  the  occa- 
sional  use   of  a  scrubbing-brush    and  water. 


Forcing    Rhubarb. — Those  who  have   an 
abundance  of  rhubarb  roots  may  have  the  leaf 

stalks  during  the  winter  with  but  little  trouble. 
Take  up  some  strong  roots  and  place  them  in  a 


barrel  with  a  little  earth.  Cover  the  barrel  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  place,  and  the  leaves  will  soon 
push.  Grown  in  this  way  rhubarb  is  crisp,  ten- 
der, and  well  blanched.  Roots  that  have  been 
thus  treated,  are  not  worth  planting  out    again. 

Fungi  as  Food. — In  another  column  is  an 
account  of  a  minute  and  troublesome  fungus. 
Some  of  the  fungi,  such  as  the  mushroom  and 
morel,  are  prized  as  delicacies,  but  the  edible 
ones  are  not  confined  to  these.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  difficult  for  most  persons  to  go  beyond  the 
mushroom  for  fear,  of  eating  some  of  the  poison- 
ons  ones.  As  a  step  towards  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  these  plants,  and  to  enable  people 
to  know  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  (Eng.)  held  an  exhibition  of 
fungi,  and  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
edible  ones  was  much  larger  than  was  supposed. 
The  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  of  S.  G,  has  investigated 
the  subject  more  thoroughly  than  any  one  else 
in  this  country,  and  has  promised  a  work  on 
American  Edible  Fungi,  the  appearance  of 
which  we  look  for  with   no   little   interest. 


Look  Out  for  Your  Seeds. 


After  all  possible  care  has  been  expended  in 
collecting  seeds,  they  are  often  lost,  through  in- 
attention. Mice  are  exceedingly  fond  of  some 
kinds  of  flower  and  garden  seeds,  and  their 
access  to  them  should  be  guarded  against.  In 
keeping  the  mice  Out,  it  will  not  do  to  have  the 
box  thoroughly  air-tight.  Seeds  must,  of  neces- 
sity, contain  more  or  less  moisture,  and  if  kept 
in  considerable  quantities  in  a  close  vessel,  they 
will  mould.  The  temperature  at  which  seeds 
are  kept  is  of  but  little  consequence  with  marry 
kinds,  while  others  are  injured  by  too  great 
cold.  A  place  in  which  the  temperature  ranges 
uniformly  between  32  and  40  degrees  is,  per- 
haps, best.  Peas  and  beans  are  apt  to  be  in- 
fested by  the  weevil.  Placing  these  in  a  close 
bottle,  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  is  said 
to  be  the   best   method  "of  treating  the  seeds. 

A  Chapter  on  Honey  Locust. 

'•E.  S.,"  Highland,  Kansas,  writes :  'L  Give  us  a 
chapter  on  Honey  Locust.  At  present  it  bids 
fair  to  become  the  most  valuable  tree  for  this 
country.  It  grows  here  anywhere,  and  under 
all  circumstances  where  any  other  tree  lives,  is 
good  for  hedges,  or  groves ;  as  yet,  it  is  free  from 
insects  or  diseases  of  any  kind,  does  not  sprout 
from  the  roots,  never  winter-kills,  is  easily 
transplanted,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful looking  tree.  Even  grasshoppers  do  not  in- 
jure the  3Toung  seedlings.  There  tire  two  kinds 
here,  one  with  thorns,  and  one  without.  Xow, 
will  seeds  from  a  thornless  tree  produce  thorny 
seedlings,  or  will  seeds  from  thorny  trees  pro- 
duce thornless  seedlings?  We  want  the  thorny 
ones  for  hedges  and  the  other  for  groves.  There 
are  some  good  specimens  of  Osage  hedges  here, 
but  the  plant  is  objectionable.  It  kills  out  in 
wet  places,  much  of  the  wood  freezes  down  in 
winter,  it  sprouts  from  the  roots  in  plowing 
close,  and  various  kinds  of  insects,  especially 
grasshoppers,  are  very   destructive   to   il." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  correspondent  does  so 
cleverly  for  himself  that  which  he  asks  us  lo  do 
for  him.  He  has  given  so  complete  a  "  chapter 
on  the  Honey  Locust,"  that  there  is  but  little  to 
say  in  regard  to  its  availability  as  a  hedge  plant. 

We  have  frequently  advocated  its  merits  as 
the  plant  best  suited  lo  form  a  barrier  in  our 
northern  climates.    The   thornless   forms  aro 
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HEART-LEAVED   MANNETTIA. 

more  common  at  the  West  than  at  the  East. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  any  certainty  that  the  seed- 
lings from  the  thornless  form  would  be  without 
spines,  but  in  sowing  for  hedges  should  prefer 
not  to  risk  it.  In  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
from  thorny  trees  some  will  be  found  that  arc 
thornless.  The  only  sure  way  to  get  the  smooth 
variety  for  shade  trees  is  to  graft  it.  Seeds  are 
readily  collected,  or  they  may  be  had  of  the 
dealers  at  about  75c.  per  lb.  If  kept  dry  they 
should  at  sowing  time  be  scalded,  and  allowed 
to  soak  until  the  skin  is  softened.  We  once 
collected  a  quantity,  mixed  them  with  earth  in 
a  box,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  weather  all  winter.  When  planted  in  the 
spring  they  came  up  as  readily  as  beans.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  along  the  line  of  the  hedge, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  put  them  in  a  seed  bed, 
where  the  young  plants  can  be  cared  for. 
They  may  remain  in  the  bed  all  winter,  and  the 
next  spring  the  hedge  can  be  set.  Cut  the 
plants  back  to  three  inches,  and  set  a  foot  apart. 


A  Pretty  Climber.— The  Mannettia. 

Aside  from  their  usefulness  in  covering  ob- 
jects which  we  wish  to  conceal,  climbers  have 
a  grace  peculiarly  their  own,  and  are  often  used 
in  good  taste  without  any  utilitarian  view. 
Some  kind  of  support,  a  rude  stake,  or  an 
elaborate  trellis,  covered  with  climbers,  may 
often  be  introduced  with  good  effect.  The 
labored  trellises  are  usually  very  ugly,  but  a 
rapidly  growing  vine  will  soon  hide  the  mechani- 
cal appearance.  For  low  trellises,  such  as  may 
be  made  by  stretching  wires  along  the  front  of  a 
veranda,  there  are  several  green-house  plants 
which  may  be  used.  Our  prolenged  hot  weather 


allows  us  to  enjoy 

out  of  doors  many 

plants     that     in 

England  and  the 

north  of  Europe 

can     be     grown 

only  under  glass. 

Every    year    the 

number  of  these 

is  increasing, 

as      experiments 

are    made    with 

tropical       plants 

in  the   open   air. 

In  the  spring  of 

1807,  friend  Mee- 

han,  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Monthly, 

sent  us    a  plant 

of  Mannettia  cor- 

data,   (sometimes 

called     M.     gla- 
bra), which    was 

set  out,  but  as  it 

did  not  have  sun 

enough    it   flow- 
ered but  little.   In 

autumn  the  some- 
what      tuberous 

root    was     taken 

up,  put  in  a  pot  of 

earth  and  kept  ra- 
ther dry  in  a  cold 

room  all  winter 

Early    in    spring 

it     started,     and 

when  the  weather 

became       warm, 

it  was  turned  out 

in  a  sunny  place, 
against  a  wire  trellis,  and  it  has  beeu  beautiful 
all  summer.  The  engraving  shows  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  the  natural  size.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  remain  for  several 
days.  In  England  this  is  regarded  as  a  stove 
plant,  requiring  even  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  green-house.  It  is  propagated  by  root  cut- 
tings or  from  those  of  green  wood.  We  sup- 
pose that  most  florists  keep  it,  at  all  events,  they 
ought  to,  and  popularize  such  a  pretty  climber, 
and  one  that  by  the  method  above  indicated, 
can  be  managed  by  those  who  have  no  hot-house. 


Monkshoods— Aconites. 

Among  the  old-fashioned  herbaceous  perenni- 
als the  common  Monkshood  (Aconitum  Napet- 
lus)  is  one  of  the  best  known,  and  it  has  long 
been  cultivated  for  its  spikes  of  curiously  shaped, 
dark-blue  flowers.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  ca- 
lyx is  very  much  enlarged,  and  is  so  strikingly 
hood-shaped  as  to  make  its  common  name  more 
appropriate  than  such  terms  sometimes  are. 
Several  other  species  are  in  cultivation,  but  all 
that  we  have  seen  in  our  gardens  are  of  the 
blue-flowered  section.  There  are  species  with 
yellow  and  with  reddish  flowers.  There  is  a 
white-flowered  variety  of  A.  Napettus,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  as  fine  as  the  Variegated  Monkshood 
(A,  raricgatum.)  This  has  light-blue  flowers, 
finely  edged  with  white.  The  Chinese  Monks- 
hood (A.  Chineme)  has  its  flowers  in  looser 
spikes  than  the  common  one,  and  of  a  re- 
markably deep  blue.  The  engraving  is  from 
this  species,  and  while  it  gives  only  a  portion  of 
a  spike,  very  well  illustrates  the  singular  shape 
of  the  flowers.  All  the  above  are  from  foreign 
countries.    We  have  two  native  species,  one 


CniXESE  MONKSHOOD. 

with  blue  flowers,  (A.  vnciiuilum)  found  in  the 
Alleghanies,  and  a  white-flowered  one  (A.  re- 
clinalum)  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and 
southward.  These  are  seldom  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion, nor  arc  they  particularly  desirable,  as  they 
have  weak  stems,  and  are  of  a  straggling  habit. 
In  the  Monkshoods  all  the  visible  portion  of  the 
flower  is  the  calyx,  of  five  parts  or  sepals,  one 
of  which  is  enlarged  to  form  the  hood;  there 
are  but  two  petals,  and  these  are  of  a  shape 
so  unusual  that  they  would  not  at  first  be 
recognized  as  such.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  engraving  is  a  flower  from  which  the  calyx 
has  been  removed,  leaving  only  the  two  pet- 
als and  the  cluster  of  stamens  and  pistils. 
By  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  resemblance 
can  be  seen  in  the  petals  to  a  pair  of  swans  at- 
tached to  the  cluster  of  stamens  as  a  car.  In 
some  localities  the  common  Monkshood  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  Cupid's  Car."  It  should  be 
known  that  all  the  Monkshoods  are  poisonous 
when  taken  into  the  system,  though  perfectly 
safe  to  handle.  Some  careless  gardeners  have 
by  mistake  mixed  the  roots  with  those  of  horse- 
radish, and  fatal  results  have  followed.  There 
is  so  little  resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the 
two  roots  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
mistake  could  be  made.  An  English  writer 
proposes  to  banish  the  Monkshoods  from  culti- 
vation because  they  are  poisonous.  He  should 
include  the  Larkspurs,  Hellebores,  Ranuncu- 
luses, and  Fox  Gloves,  for  the}',  as  well  as  other 
garden  favorites,  are  poisonous  also.  As  long 
as  the  equally  poisonous  Stramonium  grows 
along  the  road-sides  and  in  the  fence  corners, 
and  the  Poison  Hemlock  is  found  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  dwellings  without  molestation, 
we  doubt  if  the  deleterious  character  of  some  of 
our  garden  plants  will  prevent  their  cultivation. 
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(jy  For  other  Household  Item*,  see     Basket  "  pages.) 

Sea-Side  Fare.— The  Mussel. 


This  series  of  articles,  describing  along-shore  fare, 
concludes  with  an  account  of  one  which,  in  tins 


EATABLE  MUSSEL. 


country  at  least,  is  less  prized  and  less  used  than 
any  other  of  those  we  have  noticed.  The  common 
Mussel  (Mijtilus  cdulis)  is  found  on  both  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  shape  of  the  shell  is  shown  iu 
figure  1,  but  it  is  given  under  the  average  size. 
The  shell  without  is  of  a  purplish-black  color, 
within  of  a  much  lighter  color  and  a  pearly  lustre. 
The  animal,  or  meat,  is  conformed  to  the  shape  of 
the  shell,  and  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark  orange  color. 
It  has  a  number  of  stout  fibres,  called  a  beard,  by 
which  it  attaches  itself  quite  firmly  to  rocks,  mud- 
banks,  etc.;  this  is  to  be  removed  iu  preparing  the 
mussel  for  food.  In  Europe,  the  mussel  forms  an 
important  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  near 
the  coast,  and  they  are  consumed  for  fish-bait  to 
such  an  extent  that  large  sums  are  invested  in  rais- 
ing them.  Those  are  said  to  be  best  which  grow  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  are  left  bare  at 
low  tide.  The  author  of  an  English  work,  called 
"Wholesome  Fare,"  says:  "  Mussels  are  occasion- 
ally unwholesome  or  poisonous.  There  is  uo  test 
— onion,  silver  spoon,  or  other — by  which  to  know 
whether  mussels  will  prove  injurious  or  not.  Some- 
thing may  depend  on  the  season  and  on  their  fresh- 


thoroughly  clean,  the  mussels  arc  put  into  a  pot, 
covered,  and  kept  over  the  lire  until  all  have  open- 
ed.   The  meat  is  to  be  picked  out  and  the  adhering 
beard   removed,  when   they   may   be  served  with 
melted   butter,    or  stewed.     The  following  is  the 
method  of  pickling  mussels  practised  in  a  celebrat- 
ed N.  Y.  restaurant :    The  mussels  are  opened  by 
boiling  in  the  shell,  as  above  directed.     A  pickle  is 
made  with  three  pints  of  vinc- 
T"!     -     gar  and  one  of  water,  a  few 
s=    whole  grains  of  allspice,  pep- 
per and   cloves  arc  added,  the 
-_    whole  allowed  to  come  to  a 
S    boil,  and  when  the  pickle   is 
I    cool  it  is  poured  over  the  nuis- 
i    scls,  which  are  placed  in  glass 
or   earthen  jars.     Besides  the 
true  Mussel  described  above, 
there  are  several  others  known 
by  the  name,  although  eonch- 
ologists  place  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate   genus;   some  of   them, 
being  found  only  in  deep  wa- 
ter,   are    comparatively   rare. 
We  figure  the  most  common, 
which  is  abundant  in  shoal  wa- 
ter, and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  nufit    for  food.     It  is 
much  larger  than  the  common 
Mussel,    different    in    shape, 
with  a  rougher  shell  and  a  more  copious  beard. 
This  is  the  Modioli plkatula  of  the  couchologists, 
and  is  called  "Yellow  Mussel"  by  the  fishermen. 


Fig.  2.— "tellow  mussel."— (Modiola.) 
ness,  and  also  on  the  eater's  individual  constitution. 
^Some  persons  eat  heartily  of  mussels  at  all  times 
with  impunity;  others  dare  not  swallow  a  single 
one."  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  uncertainty  that 
mussels  arc  not  generally  popular  on  oursca-board  ; 
still,  with  many,  they  arc  regarded  as  a  choice  deli- 
cacy. Pickled  mussels,  especially,  are  served  at 
city  restaurants,  where  they  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  lovers  of  good  things.  They  may  be  stew- 
ed, scalloped,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  as  oysters.  In 
whatever  way  they  are  cooked,  they  are  first  boiled 
out  as  directed  for  clams.    The  shells  being  made 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTES. 

How  do  you  like  my  new  picture  frames  1  They 
are  perfectly  simple,  and,  like  simple  things  gener- 
ally, are  pretty.  An  ingenious  neighbor  of  mine 
taught  me  how  to  make  them.  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  country,  and  more 
fortunate  still  to  have  a  wheat  stack  iu  the  yard, 
can  readily  obtain  the  straws.  Select  any  quantity 
of  white  or  dark  straws,  as  preferred,  being  careful 
to  use  none  but  perfect  and  unbruised  ones,  and 
choose  those  as  uniform  iu  size  as  possible.  Some 
narrow  lutestring  ribbon  will  be  required  for  trim- 
ming, or  you  may  use  instead,  colored  worsted, 
chenille,  or  silk,  as  convenient  and  to  your  taste. 
A  straw  carefully  split  and  flattened  out,  first  wet- 
ting it,  makes  a  very  neat  fastening.  When  ready 
to  make  a  frame,  take  three  or  four  straws,  lay  them 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
holding  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  pierce  with  a  needle 
and  thread,  securing  firmly. 
Do  both  ends  alike,  and  make 
the  four  sides  in  the  same 
manner;  adjust  according  to 
the  size  of  the  picture  to  be 
framed,  fastening  the  corners 
together  with  the  needle  and 
thread.  Some  cut  the  ends 
even  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
but  it  gives  a  prettier  effect,  to 
allow  the  central  straw  to  re- 
main a  little  the  longest,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Trim 
the  corners,  paste  the  picture 
on  the  back,  and  it  is  done.  If 
it  is  desired  to  hang  the  pic- 
ture on  the  wall,  a  cord  and 
tassel  of  worsted  may  be  made, 
or  a  simple  band  of  the  ribbon  may  be  used.  Two 
straws  with  a  third  across  them  may  be  fasten- 
ed to  the  back  to  form  a  support,  which  will  allow 
the  frame  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  mantle-piece. 
The  Agriculturist  has  already  figured  frames  made 
of  the  brown  stems  of  evergreens.  Raisin  stems 
dipped  in  melted  red  sealing  wax  make  an  exquisite 
frame  in  imitation  of  coral.  Work  of  this  kind 
affords  pleasant  occupation  for  winter  evenings. 
Cone  frames  are  very  pretty,  but  require  consider- 
able time  to  make.  A  rough  frame  is  provided  and 
covered  with  scales  of  pine  cones,  which  are  put  on 


singly  with  small  tacks,  neatly  overlapping  one 
another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Whole  cones 
are   used    here  and    there,    as    taste    may    dictate. 

One  of  the  most  acceptable  desserts  recently  in- 
troduced, consists  of  a  corn  starch  custard  pud 
ding,  garnished  with  the  sweetened  and  Havered 
froth  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  or  Meringue,  as  H  is 
called.  The  recipe  is  as  follows:  Com  Starch 
Pudding.— Set  to  boil  onequart  of  sweet  milk  ;  then 
moisten  in  a  teacup  with  a  little  milk  t!  tablespoou  ■ 
fuls  of  corn  starch;  beat  thoroughly  the  yolks  ol  4 
or  5  eggs,  adding  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  the 
whole  of  the  pudding  Then  beat  to  a  stiff  froth 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  adding  a  very  little  sugar 
and  flavoring  extract ;  but  be  careful  not  to  reduce 
the  froth.  As  soon  as  the  milk  boils,  stir  in  the 
moistened  starch.  Let  it  boil  up  once,  take  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  in  imme- 
diately the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  pour  into  a  pudding 
dish,  and  place  on  the 
top  the  frothed  whites, 
spreading  as  evenly  as 
possible.  Set  in  the  oven 
until  the  top  or  Meringue 
is  of  a  flue  light  brown, 
when  the  pudding  is 
done.  To  be  eaten  cold. 
The  same  lady  also  gave 
me  a  recipe  for  a  plain 
rice  pudding,  and  as  I 
have  frequently  tried  it  and  found  it  to  be  very 
good,  I  am  desirous  that  others  should  know 
how  to  make  it.  Sice  Pudding. — Soak  over  night 
iu  cold  water  a  coffee  cup  of  rice.  In  the  morn- 
ing add  two  quarts  of  milk  ;  sweeten  and  spice  to 
taste.  Place  in  the  oven;  when  the  rice  rises  in  the 
pudding  it  is  done.  Quite  simple  and  plain,  but  more 
wholesome  and   good  than  more  elaborate   ones, 


Keeping  a  Family  Record. 


STKAW   FKAME. 


Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  trace  his  lineage 
back  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  country  has  learned 
the  very  loose  way  in  which  family  records  are  usu- 
ally  kept,  and  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  in- 
telligent men  know  about  their  ancestors.  It  ia 
not  unusual  to  find  family  records,  but  they  are  in 
an  imperfect  state,  on  stray  pieces  of  paper,  liable 
to  be  lost,  or  in  small  blank  books  mixed  up  with 
family  expenses,  the  births  in  one  place  and  the 
marriages  in  another.  It  is  quite  common  to  find 
people  who  cannot  tell  who  their  grandparents 
were,  or  if  they  know  these,  they  are  ignoraut  of 
their  grand  uncles  and  aunts.  Many  who  are  intel- 
ligent thus  far,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  these  relatives,  can  trace  their 
kindred  no  farther  back.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
preserves  even  the  names  of  his  ancestors  beyond 
the  third  generation.  As  a  people  we  have  little 
pride  of  ancestry,  and  are  quite  too  busy  with  the 
present  to  think  or  care  much  for  the  past.  And 
yet  the  past  has  had  much  to  do  with  our  present, 
and  we  who  arc  now  upon  the  stage  will  have  quite 
as  much  to  do  iu  moulding  the  characters  and  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
It  is  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  to  put  them  'in  possession  of  the 
names  and  dates  in  the  family  history  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  which  will  soon  be  forgotten  if 
they  are  not  recorded. 

Town,  church,  and  cemetery  records  are  import- 
ant in  their  places,  but  they  ordinarily  contain  only 
fragments  of  a  family  history.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon iu  completing  the  record  of  a  family  that  lived 
a  hundred  years  ago  to  find  the  dates  in  many  dif- 
ferent towns  where  the  children  were  born  or  lied 
What  is  wanted  is  a  brief  record  of  the  dates  of 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  tabular  form.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  family  resided  when  the  children  were  born,  ond 
the  particular  form  or  house,  if  it  can  be  designated. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  know  where  our  ances- 
tors lived  and  what  their  occupations  were.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  man  should  preserve  in  permanent 
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form  not  only  liis  own  family  record,  but  that  of 
his  father  aud  those  of  his  paternal  ancestors  as  far 
back  as  he  can  trace  them.  There  are  blank  forms 
of  these  records  published,  and  in  many  of  the 
issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society  there  are 
pages  with  appropriate  headings  for  them.  The 
particular  form  is  of  less  importance  than  that  the 
record  be  made  in  some  place  whqre  it  will  be 
preserved  and  cherished  by  those  coming  after  us. 
"  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  record?"  some  will 
ask,  who  have  asbarp  eye  to  the  dollars  and  cents.  It 
may  be  of  no  pecuniary  value  whatever.  It  will  add 
nothing  to  the  fertility  of  your  fields  and  make  no 
better  sales  for  your  crops.  Pedigree  may  count  for 
much  less  pecuniarily  in  a  man  than  in  a  horse. 
And  yet  even  in  this  democratic  country  and  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  it  may  be  worth  a  man's  while  as  a 
matter  of  intelligence  to  kuow  something  of  his 
origin,  something  of  the  homes,  occupations,  and 
characters  of  his  ancestors.  The  knowledge  would 
certainly  do  him  no  harm,  and  it  might  throw  some 
light  upon  the  tastes  and  peculiarities  that  he  sees 
cropping  out  in  his  children,  and  help  him  to  bet- 
ter methods  of  training.  We  inherit  much  beside 
worldly  estate  and  physical  constitution  from  our 
progenitors.  A  little  study  of  this  inheritance 
may  profit  us  quite  as  much  as  watching  seed  sow- 
ing and  harvest.     Let  us  have  the  Family  Record. 


Recipes  and  Household  Hints. 


Pickled  Oysters  arc  always  in  place  at 
holiday  tables,  and  on  festive  occasions  generally. 
They  are  sold  by  the  dealers  at  a  high  price,  but  are 
easily  prepared  at  home.  The  chief  thing  to  be 
observed  is,  not  to  overdo  the  matter  at  any  point ; 
much  must  be  left  to  care  and  judgment.  Select 
good-sized,  plump  oysters,  put  them  over  the  fire 
in  their  own  liquor  and  simply  scald  them;  the 
moment  they  look  white  and  firm  they  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  laid  out  singly  on  a  clean 
board  or  table  to  cool — if  they  drain  thoroughly,  or 
become  slightly  dried,  all  the  better.  Allow  the 
liquor  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  portion  and  make 
with  this  and  vinegar  sufficient  pickle  to  well  cover 
the  oysters.  The  proportions  to  be  used  will  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  the  vinegar,  and  will 
vary  from  one-third  to  one-half  oyster  liquor.  The 
pickle  should  not  be  more  Hum  pleasantly  sour;  it 
is  a  common  mistake  to  use  too  much  vinegar. 
The  right  proportions  of  liquor  and  vinegar  being 
ascertained  by  taste,  whole  cloves  and  pepper,  with 
broken-up  mace,  are  to  be  added.  In  using  spices 
no  rule  can  be  given,  and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  i 
bide  of  moderation.  Boil  up  the  pickle  witli  the 
spices,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  pour  it  over  the  oysters 
placed  in  a  proper  jar  or  dish.  They  will  be  lit  to 
use  the  next  day.  Sometimes  thin  slices  of  lemon 
are  added  when  the  pickle  is  cool,  but  we  prefer  to 
allow  each  person  to  add  his  own  lemon,  if  he  likes 
it,  when  the  oysters  are  served. 

C'lcausiiiit'  Tainted  or  Musty  liar- 

rels.— "A.  N.,"  Liudley,  Mo.,  writes  :  "I  have 
practiced  the  following  plan  for  the  last  thirty 
yens  with  complete  success.  Soak  the  barrel 
thoroughly  with  water,  pour  out  the  water-  and 
while  still  wet  till  the  barrel  with  clean,  dry  sand 
or  loam,  but  sand  is  the  more  easily  removed.  Let 
it  stand  a  few  days,  turn  out  the  sand  or  earth,  and 
it  will  be  as  free  from  taint  or  must  as  when  new." 

A  Disti  of  Chestnuts.— "  J.  t.  B.,"  Falls 
Church,  Ya.,  gives  the  following  experiment :  "I 
removed  the  shells  from  a  quart  of  chestnuts,  and 
parboiled  them.  I  then  took  off  the  thin  under- 
skin,  and  put  them  back  into  the  saucepan  with  a 
quart  of  milk,  s  lit,  nut  meg.  and  two  big  teaspoon- 
I'uls  of  flour  stirred  with  water  for  thickening.  I 
stewed  until  the  chestnuts  were  soft,  taking  cue 
not  to  break  them  in  stining.  This  makes  a 
rich   and  excellent  dish.*'     This  is  "worth  trying. 

Pickled  Artichokes. —  "Wash  the  arti- 
chokes clean,  and  pour  pretty  strong  salt  water, 
boiling  hoi,  over  them,  and  let  stand  until  cool ; 
spread  on  a  cloth  to  drain ;  pur  in  a  jar  and  pour 
boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and  if  not  too  large  they 


will  be  ready  for  the  table  the  next  day,  and  no 
pickle  is  better."  Of  course  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
that  grows   somewhat  like  a  potato   is  iutended. 

Keeping'  Sausage  Meat. — Jane  Burton 
writes  :  "  Cook  fresh  sausage  as  for  the  table,  with- 
out flouring  it ;  then  put  it  in  layers  in  a  sweet 
earthen  or  stone  pot  with  gravy  from  running  hot 
lard  over  each  layer.  It  will  be  as  good  as  when 
first  made,  as  we  are  eating  it  now  in  October  with 
a  good  relish,  and  it  is  delightful." 

FSi'rakia  (  Puffs.—  Take  1  pint  of  milk, 
1  pint  of  flour,  2  eggs,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  aud  a  pinch  of  salt.  Place  the  flour 
in  a  basin,  put  the  butter  in  the  center  of  the  flour, 
break  in  the  eggs,  aud  work  the  butter  and  eggs 
together  thoroughly  ;  then  gradually  add  the  milk, 
mixing  all  together  to  form  a  smooth  batter.  The 
puffs  may  be  baked  in  a  cast-iron  pan  with  small 
divisions,  similar  to  the  "  French  Roll  Pan  "  figured 
in  January  last,  page  '25.  previously  heating  it,  but 
a  tin  pan  of  similar  shape  is  generally  used,  or 
small,  separate  patty-pans,  though  less  convenient, 
will  serve.  Butter  the  pans  aud  fill  them  about 
two-thirds  full  with  the  batter  and  place  in  a  quick 
oven.  They  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  bake,  are 
light,  aud  excellent,  as  the  writer  happens  to  kuow. 

ISay-liL-aves  are  frequently  directed  for 
flavoring  custards,  and  similar  articles  of  cookery. 
It  is  the  leaf  of  the  Lautiti  nobilis,  the  poetical 
'•Laurel"  or  "Bay."  The  leaves  of  the  Cherry 
Laurel,  or  other  Laurel,  should  not  be  used  in  their 
place.     The  true  Bay-leaf  is  kept  by  city  druggists. 


Folding  Napkins, 

For  every-day  family  use  there  can  be  no  im- 
provement on  the  usual  way  of  neatly  folding  the 
napkin  in  a  square  form,  whether  it  is  placed  in  a 
ring  or  not.     Bat    1 : >  n 

wishes  to  decorate  a  table,  aud  then  the  napkin  can 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect.  Some 
of  the  forms  in  which  napkins  are  folded  are  very 
elaborate;  we  give  two  simple  and  neat  ones. 
Like  many  simple  operations,  the  folding  is  ca-\ 
i 


Fig.  1. 
enough  when  one  sees  it  done,  though  not  readily 
described  ;  but  we  will  try  ami  make  it  plain  by  the 
use  of  a  few  diagrams.  Take  a  towel-shaped  nap- 
kin, and  fold  over  one-third,  then  turn  it  backwards, 
and  the  napkin  will  be  folded  in  three,  not  over 
aud  over,  but  so  that  the  edges  when  opened  would 
be  iu  the  position  of  the  Hues  iu  the  letter  N. 


Fig.  2. 

Then  fold  the  ends  over  until  they  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  iu  figure  1;  then  fold  the  corner  a  down  to 
o,  aud  the  corner  b  up  to  d,  and  it  will  give  the 
form  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Turn  this  over 
and  fold  it  iu  halves  lengthwise  ;  open  the  points 
aud  it  will  be  like  figure  2.  Bend  the  point  «  over 
to  the  left  and  tuck  it  under  the  groove  at  6,  and 
bring  the  point  e  around  aud 
place  it  iu  a  groove  which 
will  be  found  when  a  is  iu 
positiou.  The  result  will  be 
the  form  in  figure  3.  This  is 
called  the  "  mitre,"  and  is 
usually  set  upon  the  plate  with 
a  piece  of  bread  in  the  center. 
Another  form,  called  the  "  wa- 
ter-lily." though,  it  looks  more 


napkin  is  required  ;  fold  it  like  a  half  handkerchief. 
Bring  the  two  points  of  the  long  edge  up  to  meet 


Fig.  S. 


complicated,  is  as  er.sy  to  fold.     For  this  a  square 


the  center  one,   which  will  form  a  square.    Roll 
up  the  corner  opposite  the  points,  as  6hown   in 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

1.  Turn  the  napkin  over  aud  roll  point  a  iu 
about  to  the  center,  tuck  point  b  in  the  groove,  and 
it  will  give  figure  5,  which  maybe  used  in  this 
shape,  or  by  turning  down  the  folds  may  be  made 
into  the  form  shown  in  fig.  0.  Napkins  when  folded 
in  any  of  the  fancy  funis  should  be  slightly  damp. 


The  Proprieties  of  the  Table. 

A  friend  writes  thus:  "By  the  proprieties  of 
the  table,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  behavior  of  ih  > 
who  sit  thereat,  but  to  the  proprieties  to  be  ob- 
served in  providing  the  food  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
I  know  that  some  things  go  together  very  well, 
while  others  do  not.  I  know  that  roast  mutton 
aud  turnips  seem  made  lor  each  other,  while  sweet 
potatoes  and  corned  beef  were  divorced  by  nature, 
and  so  witli  many  other  thine-.  Now  can't  you 
tell  us  what  goes  with  which?"  Our  correspond- 
ent's query  touches  the  very  starting  point  in  good 
living,  which  does  not  consist  so  much  in  costly 
food  as  in  the  fitness  of  things.  The  trouble  in  the 
whole  matter  is  that  our  people,  while  they  arc 
willing  enough  to  expend  money  upon  what  fur- 
nishes their  tables,  are  quite  unwilling  to  give 
proper  thought  to  their  selection  of  food.  It  i- 
somchow  considered  undignified  or  improper  to 
make  a  stilly  of  gastronomy  by  man  or  woman. 
Under  the  plea  of  living  on  "  good,  plain  food,"  a 
good  share  of  our  people  lose  much  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  table.  "  None  of  your  mixed  French 
messes  for  inc,"  says  many  a  one  who  regards  leef- 
steak  and  onions,  or  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  as 
"good,  plain  food."  French  cookery  is  no  differ- 
ent from  any  other  good  cookery,  except  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  materials  at  baud.  Much 
of  the  prejudice  against  French  cookery  arises  from 
the  fact  that  names  that  are  not  understood  are  ap- 
plied to  excellent  dishes.  Fricaitdeau  <k  Venn  would 
not  be  tried  by  one  iu  a  thousand  of  those  who 
would  accept  aud  relish  it  under  its  true  name  of 
stewed  veal,  aud  SO  on.  We  have  alluded  to 
French  cookery  merely  because  the  French  people 
have  studied  tin'  matter,  aud  have  found  out  the 
harmonies  and  contrasts  of  taste  which  exist, 
though  perhaps  in  not  as  marked  a  degree,  as  well 
,,s  those  of  color  and  sound.  Our  ladies  pride 
i  hem!  elves  on  their  skill  in  selecting  proper  colors 
for  dress,  aud  if  they  would  give  the  same  thought 
to  it  they  might  acquire  equal  skill  in  discerning  the 
harmonies  and  discords  of  taste.  The  enjoyment  of 
a  meal  depends  more  upon  the  fitness  of  the  things 
provided,  than  itdoes  upon  their  rarity  or  richness. 
Our  correspondent  cannot  be  answered  in  a  single 
article,  but  we  will  try  to  help  her  by  giving  some 
bills  of  fare,  indicating  "what  goes  with   which." 
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A  ISandl'til  or  OTiikI. 

The  tidy  housekeeper  would  vigorously  drive  it  from 
her  kingdom  with  the  broom';  the  little  child  would  take 
it  to  make  mad  pies  with;  the  philosopher  thinks  it 
worth;  to  be  carefully  examined— there  may  lie  some 
ofprecions truth  init.  Letti  borrow  bis  spectacles 
and  try  to  find  them.  Of  course  these  spectacles  are  mi- 
ip  s,  showing  us  what  a  fly  might  see  "  with  his 
little  eye."  Presto!  change  !  The  little  brown  heap  has 
suddenly  become  n  largo  pile  of  many  colors  and  curious 
shapes.  The  glass  shows  what  appear  lobe  smooth  peb- 
bles, of  many  different  kinds,  bits  of  rocks  broken  from 
larger  masses,  ground  small  under  many  a  wheel  that  has 
passed  over  them  in  the  well-traveled  road,  their  sharp 
corners  worn  away  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  con- 
stant hard  usage.  E  ich  bit  has  a  marvelous  history  from 
the  time  when  the  frost,  or  the  prying  rout  of  some  plant, 
or  the  blow  from  some  quarry-man's  hammer,  or  other 
sufficient  force,  loosened  it  from  its  long-time  home  and 
started  it  on  its  travels.  When  ground  a  little  finer,  and 
acte  I  on  by  the  fragments  will  bo  chem- 

ically changed,  seized  upon  by  growing  plants,  and  trans- 
formed into  portions  of  their  organized  substance,  to 
pStart  on  a  new  round  of  experiences.  Volumes  of  sci- 
ence and  history  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  record 
of  a  single  one  of  these  grains.  Another  look  at  the  heap 
shows  many  rusty  fragments  of  iron— brought  perhaps 
from  distant  mines;  they  have  done  service  In  many 
forms,  finally  were  struck  off  from  the  wheel-tires  or  the 
horse-shoes,  and  are  slowly  rusting  away— not  to  be  lost, 
but  made  over  ill  new  combinations.  Here  are  shreds  of 
leather— the  boys  and  girls,  who  wear  out  shoes  so  fast, 
with  almost  tireless  feet,  can  tell  something  of  how  these 
came  there.  Scraps  of  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton,  have  done 
their  part  for  awhile  in  the  service  of  man,  and  are  here 
awaiting  further  use.  Fragments  of  bones,  chips  from 
insects'  wings,  bits  of  down  from  the  bodies  of  birds, 
hair,  wood,  leaves  — in  short,  mementos  from  almost 
every  department  uf  life,  give  food  lor  abundant  thought 
and  fancy.  Whoever  can  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  care- 
fully studying  a  handful  of  dust  with  a  microscope  will 
find  that  Nature  has  abundant  materials  at  hand  for  work- 
ing over  into  the  new  patterns  which  she  so  lavishly  dis- 
plays yearly  in  the  fields  and  forests,  and  by  noting  the 
wisdom  there  displayed,  may  add  much  to  his  owu  store. 

Different   Ways   of    BV.mg-Siin;;. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs.  Some  creatures 
make  a  noise  resembling  laughter,  but  as  "  there  is  no 
fun  m  it,"  as  the  boys  would  say,  it  does  not  deserve  the 


No.  1,  — A  QU1XT    SMILE. 

name.  It  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  observe  the 
different  ways  of  laughing;  the  varieties  arc  as  numer- 
o  is  as  individuals,  lor  almost  every  person  lias  his  own 
style,  so  distinct  that  he  maybe  ca  Hy  recognized  by 
hie  laugh.    Oar  arlisl  presents  three  specimens,  which 


No.  a.— rtJLL  or  re*. 
aie  lair  samples  of  different  classes  of  laughers.    In  each, 
the  character  is  quite  plainly  indicated  by  the  se/lo  in 
which  pleasure  cles  of  the  fifce. 


First  (No.  1,)  we  have  a  natural,  quiet  smile.  The  man 
enjoys  anything  comical,  but  has  sense  aud  self  com- 
mand enough  not  to  be  overcome  by  it.  Lie  has  natural 
strength  of  character,  which  has  been  polished  by  cdiua 
tion.  so  that  his  faculties  arc  under  control.  Contrast 
his  expression  with  cither  of  the  following.  No.  2  is 
brimful  of  fun.  and  running  over  with  laughter,  which  he 
vainly  triufl  to  hold  in  with  his  hand  upon  his  mouth. 
He  will  giggle  at  the  merest  trifle— at  a  mistake  of  a 
companion,  an  odd  motion  by  an  animal,  at  almost  any- 


No.  3.— the  snrrERER. 


thing  unexpected.  He  is  good  natured,  weak,  easily  led. 
uncultivated,  requiring  great  care  to  make  him  a  useful 
memberof  society.  No.  3,  the  "  Simperer,"  has  been  edu 
cated  in  a  very  different  school  from  No.  1.  He  believes  in 
outside  appearances  ;  knows  what  is  the  latest  fashion, 
wears  much  jewelry,  carefully  cultivates  his  whiskers, 
thinks  all  the  ladies  are  in  love  with  him,  applauds  him 
self  with  a  continual  smirk,  and  is  altogether  a  silly, 
shallow-brained  fop.  He  might  be  cured  by  sending  him 
to  the  forests  of  Maine,  to  chop  wood  a  few  winters,  but 
there  is  little  hope  of  his  having  pluck  enough  to  try 
this  treatment,  or  any  other  requiring  real  manliness. 

Our    Presidents. 

Every  American  boy  and  girl  should  know  the  follow- 
ing table  by  heart,  and  should  also  be  able  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  acts  of  the  different  men  named. 
Those  who  will  begin  by  committing  it  to  memory,  and 
then  follow  it  up  by  reading  some  good  biography  uf 
each  President,  will  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  than  is  possessed  by  more  than 
one-half  the  men  and  women  in  the  United  States. 

Contiiiu- 

A'atire  or'       Inaugurated,    ante  m 

Offlce. 


George  Washington  Virgin! 


John  Ada 


Massachusetts 


JulinQuiiu-v  Ada :i^  Massachusetts 
Andrex-  Jackson  ..  S.  Carolina 
Martin  Van  I'.iir.n..  New-York 
William H. Harrison  Virginia 

John  Tyler do. 

James  K.  Polk W.  Carolina 

Zachary  Taylor Virginia 

Millard  Fillmore 


I  April      3,  17*9  s  y 
March    4.  v.'.r,  I 
■1.  ism  s 

4.  ISflSI  s 
4.  IB11  s 
4.  ts->5  1 


I  "  4.  1SJ1  It  m'ntl 
■  sue'd.  to  the  [,,,,  .,„ 
iniiieeoi  Pres  \->  "n 


T/ork 
X.  Hampshi 


i .  l  v. 


4.   ISItl   li  y.  4m. 


Franklin  Pierce. ... 
James  Buchanan...  Pennsvl 
Abraham  Lincoln..  Kentuel, 
Andrew  Johnson. . .  .>'.  Carol] 


4.  18V, 
4    1861   1  y   10  ,1 
April     15.  1865| 


A   Picture    for   Boys. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist  : 
"I  have  indulged  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  in  various 
ways,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  I  learned  it  when 
a  boy,  because  I  wanted  to  do  as  men  did.  For  a  long 
time  I  could  not  perceive  that  tt  hurt  me,  except  making 
my  breath  disagreeable,  and  my  company  unpleasant  to 
those  who  disliked  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke.  But 
lately  I  have  begun  to  believe  what  friends  used  to  tell 
me.  My  throat,  head,  and  nerves  arc  sufi'ering  from  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  the  weed,  and  I  know  that  I  can  have 
good  health  only  by  giving  it  up  This  I  am  now  doing, 
but  it  is  like  the  struggle  of  a  slave  with  a  cruel  master, 
I  pass  miserable  days  and  sleepless  nights;  my  spirits 
are  low.  every  thing  looks  gloomy,  I  can  not  fix  my  wan- 
dering thoughts;  I  have  headache,  heart  ache,  and  aches 
I  never  imagined  before.  The  worst  of  it  is,  1  feel  contin- 
ually that  just  one  cigar  would  drive  away  ail  these  symp- 
toms, make  me  feel  natural,  aud  bring  back  all  the  hopes 
and  friends  that  now  seem  to  have  deserted  me.  Why 
not  lake  it  and  end  my  troubles  r  Alas!  it  would  only 
soothe  ray  distressed  nerves  a  little  while,  aud  then  the 
old  symptoms  of  tobacco  poisoning  would  come  back  in 
full  force.  It's  a  terrible  battle  ;  I  do  not  kuow  bow  long 
it  will  last,  or  how  it  will  cud.    Without  some  relief  I 

fear  I  may  go  crazy.    What  sliall  I  do  !" There,  boys. 

look  at  that  picture  before  you  light  a  cigar,  or  try  a 
chew.  It  expresses  the  experience  of  almost  every  ono 
who  has  formed  this  habit  w>:i  u  pay  to  ;o=c  health. 
and  become  a  slave  5    If  you  want  snore  evidence  before- 


deciding,  ask  the  next  friend  you  may  meet  who  lias  long 
used  tobacco,  whether  he  thinks  it  best  We  never  yet 
found  a  man  who  would  advise  another  to  form  the  habit. 
To  the  sufferer  who  writes  for  advice,  we  would  say, 
"light  it  out  on  this  line."  It  will  not  "take  ail  sum- 
mer." In  a  few  weeks,  at  furthest  the  habit  will  be 
broken  and  you  will  feel  the  happiness  of  a  clear  head, 
elastic  limbs,  improved  general  health,  and  a  free  spirit. 


An  Amusing   Toy. 

Almost  any  boy  can  whittle  out  from  a  soft  pine  stick 
two  figures  like  those  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
bodj  and  head  of  each  are  made  of  a  single  piece  about 
half  an  inch  thick.    Two  thin  pieces  a  little  curved  in  the 

middle,  for  the  elbows,  represent  the  two  arms  joined 
together  as  iu  wrestling.  The  legs  are  each  made  of  one 
thin  slip  of  wood,  and  are  attached  to  the  body  by  pine, 
so  as  to  hang  loosely.  The  arms  are  pinned  on  at  the 
shoulders  in  the  same  manlier,  and  the  figures  are  thus 
made  to  look  like  two  boys  in  a  position  for  wrestling. 
They  can  lie  painted,  if  convenient,  or  merely  marked 
with  ink.  to  suit  the  fancy.  When  all  is  ready,  pa- 
thread  about  six  Pet  long  through  th«  boles  in  the  anus 
near  the  elbows.  Fasten  one  end  of  it  around  the  leg  of 
a  table  or  chair  near  the  floor,  and  hold  the  other  end  in 
the  hand.  The  images  should  be  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  thread.  Now  by  gently  twitching 
the  string  the  images  will  be  made  to  wrestle  in  a  very 
comical  way;  sometimes  one  will  go  down,  then  the 
other,  then  both,  and  by  a  little  management  they  can  be 
made  to  perform  an  almost  numberless  variety  of  very 
queer  antics,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  little  folks. 

r\e-»v  Puzzles  to  be  Answered. 


No.  333.   iS«  -Something  for  all  to  know. 


Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc..  In  the 
November  number,  page  410.  No.  330.  Enigma.— Ink.. . 
No.  331.  .'  •"   "      ~:::  IBe'n  biunan  eye  t  tome 

man  m aches  scow  it  less  thousands  morn;  or.  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  makes  c  f    less  th  usai '--  mourn. 
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(copyhigiit  secured.) 
BLOWING       BUBBLE   S. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Blowing  bubbles  will  always  be  a  favorite  amusement. 
Children  make  theirs  with  soapsuds  and  a  clay  pipe ; 
men  and  women  use  various  contrivances.  Every  few 
days  we  hear  of  some  new  and  wonderful  scheme  for 
getting  rich,  some  way  of  restoring  health,  or  some  In- 
fallible method  of  enjoying  pleasure— these  arc  the  bub- 
bles which  older  people  make  and  chase.  They  are  as 
bright,  as  fleeting,  often  not  half  so  satisfactory  as  the 
beautiful  globes  that  the  little  girl  can  expand  with  her 
breath  from  the  dish  of  suds.  There  is  much  to  be  learn- 
ed from  soap  hubbies.  Philosophers  have  studied  many 
things  connected  with  them  with  great  interest.  They 
have  carefully  computed  the  thickness  of  the  film  com- 
posing them,  finding  it  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  part 
of  an  inch.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  experimented  with  bco- 


bles  in  pursuing  his  researches  concerning  the  laws  of 
light.  The  beautiful  colors  displayed  on  their  surface 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason 
of  their  appearance.  People  who  saw  this  grave  old  man 
apparently   playing    like    a   child    thought    him  crazy. 

Spots  on   tlie  Sun. 

With  a  good  telescope,  and  sometimes  by  the  eye  alone, 
dark  spots  may  frequently  be  seen  upon  the  face  of  the 
eon.  They  vary  much  in  size,  some  of  them  covering 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent.  Recently  a  very 
remarkable  one  has  been  noticed,  extending  over  an  area 
larger  than  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  was  in 
shape  like  a  letter  Q,  and  the  long  curled  part  was  sur- 
rounueu  by  an  immense  number  of  smaller  spots  less 


dark  in  color.  Many  theories  concerning  these  spots  have 
been  given ;  one  view  quite  generally  held  by  astron- 
omers is,  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmos- 
phere, and  that  the  dark  spots  arc  places  where  this  atmos- 
phere has  been  disturbed  and  torn  asunder,  so  that  the 
body  of  the  sun  becomes  visible.  As  yet  there  are  no 
means  of  knowing  the  exact  truth  in  the  matter.  We 
only  know  that  by  some  wonderful  arrangement  light  and 
heat  for  the  solar  system  are  continually  supplied,  and 
that  agencies  almost  inconceivably  vast  must  be  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  immense  force  exerted  by  the  sun. 

There  are  many  Premiums  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  and  many  hundreds  get  them  each  year.  You 
can    get  one    this    year    for   yourself    or   your    home. 
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11IE    BEST   AXD    MOST   ATTRACTIVE    OF  ALL    JUVENILE    MAGAZINES. 

OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS 


Edited    By   J.    T.    TUOWBIUDGE    anil    LUCY    LARCOM. 

The  conductors  of  Ocn  Young  Folks  are  determined  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  this  Magazine  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  While  they  will  procure  from  the  most  pop- 
ular nnd  able  writers  articles  of  the  most  attractive  character,  they  will  aim  to  give  the  Magazine  a  more  practical  cast  than  heretofore.  A  greater  proportion  of  useful  articles  will  bo 
round  In  the  forthcoming  volumc-ou  History,  Biography,  Science,  Gardening  Manners.    The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of 

OUIfc    YOUNG    FOLKS    FOB     1SGO. 


THE   STORY  OP  -V   BAD  BOY,  BY  T.  B. 
ALDK1CH, 

Forming  the  narrative  of  a  boy's  life  and  experiences  In  an 
nuclent  New  England  seaport,  will  be  the  leading  Serial 
Story  in  Ocn  Young  Folks  for  the  year  1S60.  The  pictur- 
esque legends  nnd  traditions  of  the  town,  and  the  eccentric 
characters  peculiar  to  every  New  England  Village,  form  the 
background  upon  which  the  author  has  traced  the  career 
of  a  genuine  Yankee  lad,  whose  animal  spirits  and  healthy 
love  of  mischier  led  him  into  innumerable  amusing  adven- 
tures. The  Bad  Coy  is  a  close  study  from  life,  and  will  be 
gnized  at  once,  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  species, 
lineal 

ratur, 

good  boys. 

GARDENING  FOR  GIRLS. 
This  highly  interesting  and  Important  story  has  been  writ- 
ten bv  the  Avtiior  "I  that  popular  work  "Six  Hundred 
Dollars  a  Year,"  and  is  intended  to  convey,  in  an  entertain- 
ing form,  hints  to  voting  girls  as  lo  a  useful  disposal  of  their 
time,  and  to  give  valuable  assistance  in  the  study  ol  liotanv. 
serving  tfie  purpose  for  them  wliieh  was  answered  lor  boys 
iu  the  admirable  serial  "  Farming  for  Boys." 

HOW  TO  DO  IT. 


THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  ON. 

Under  this  title  Mrs.  Aga^siz  will  give  a  scries  of  papers, 

The  conductors  of  "Ore  Young  Folks"  being  fully  sent 

make  this  magazine  worthily  answer  all  reasonable  demand. 


C3£~  A  copy  of  "  Otr.  Youxo  Folks"  lor  133.1. 
application. 


H I 

...  .  nil  deposits,  and  explain  the  way  in  which  the  coral 
insects  construct  islandsiu  tiic  ocean.  She  will  also  explain 
how  and  wliv  earthquakes  oi-eur,  and  describe  some  of  the 
more  noted 'ones.  These  papers  will  lie  wrtuen  especially 
lor  vniing  people,  and  prepared  witll  the  sanction  of  lJItu- 
FKSSOtt  AGASSIZ. 

THE     GREAT      NAVIGATORS,    VOYAGERS 

AND  DISCOVERERS. 

Mr.  James  Partos  will  contribute  a  namber  i  r  biograph- 
ical sketches,  taking  as  his  suli.ieels    [ii/hvo..!    - Hi" 

must  eminent  navigators  and  discvci  ,-r-.    1  1 :..     :    in.lr 

of  Portugal,  Hi az.  Va- .    'I  tin    I  in, 


DIALOGUES. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Will  be  presented  in  articles  by  Mb.  J.   II.  A.  P.OXE.    These 

will    include    "The   Mound    Borders  of   the    West, I'he 

first  .New  England  Thanksgiving."  ■■Salem  Witchcraft." 
"  Pere  Marquette  and  The  Mississippi  hxptorattous,"  and 
"liiug  Philip's  War." 


Making, 
g,  iic. 


HUMAN    BEES. 

vill  describe  some  of  the  mr 
C'oal    Mining,    Siup-bcildin 


nport- 
mil  as 

ATCli- 


NATURE  AND  OUT-DOOR  LIFE 

Will  be  the  subject  of  articles  by  the  Author  of  "The 
Skvhn  Little  Sisrcus,"  mow  in  nmrs:  uI  publication,] 
to  which  others  will  lie  adihal  by  Mn.  CltAHLRS  -1  FosTRR, 
and  by  Ml:.  W.  F.  <i.  Shanks,  who  has  already  nr,-pai  ,-,!  pa- 
pers upon  Hie  FlitE-DAjir,  WSKCK8  and  W  nice  kino,  .xe. 

DECLAMATIONS 

Of  an  entirely  frcsli  character  will  he  furnished  by  F.ev. 
Ill.l.lMi  KELLOGG,  author  ot  "Snarlaeus"  anil  "leilius." 
The  first  of  tliese,  "Hannibal  at  the  Altar,"  will  appeal- 
early  iu  the  year. 

ACTING   CHARADES. 

Eaeli  number  of  tlie  new  volume  vill  contain  an  Acltna 


Mils.  Stove.  Mrs.  p 
Miss  CnOLERT,  Mas.  A 
Miss  Phelps.  Mbs.  We 

am!  Others  will  contlll 
their  names  arc  an  ns! 
beuellt  ot  girls  will  not 

ILLUSTRATION 


Mils.  WuiTNET, 

Mas.  TinxrcK, 
r.  "SoPWR  May." 
contributions,  and 


the  eh. 


.  pan 


i  1  b  i spare  i  : 


til.-    b-sl  wlil.-li    can    possibly  be    obtained.      Spool;, 1    promi- 
nence will  hereall.-r  I-  giv.-u  to    FULL-PAGE  FICTUKES. 

EVENING  LAMP  AND  LETTER  BOX. 

These  departments  will  lie  enlarged  and  improved.    Tim 

Editors  will  endeavor  throng esc  Dcps 

encouragement  and  advice  to  their  vming  f 
cordially  iu\  ito  coiniuunieations  from  a. I  th 


ltd  they 


ible  of  the  great  interest  felt  by  parents  and  educators  In  the  cause  of  juvenile  literature,  will  give  tueir  best  endeavors  to 
They  will  hope  to  make  it  such  a  means  of  instruction  and  entertainment  that  it  shall  be  indispensable  to  every  household. 

subscription.  $:.01  In  advance;  Three  copies,  $1.00  ;  Five  copies,  J8.03  ;   Ten  copies,  S?lo.OO, 
l  for  fca.OO  per  annum. 

for  It  and  form  a  Club.    Specimen  Copies,  Pre 


,  grali: 


ny  pers 


■ill  act  i 


i  $1.30  for  eaeli  additional  copy 
m  Lists,  Circulars, 


r  on 


FIEiLDS,  OSGOOD  &  COo,  Publishers,   Successors  to  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  Mass. 


nber  of  the  Agriculturist  will  < 
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THE    HERALD    OF    HEALTH    FREE. 


This  is  a  Monthly  Mag 
motto  is, 


:  of  CO  pages,  devoted  to  the  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral  improvement. of  the  race.    Its 


«  A  Higher  Type  of  Manhood,  Physically,  Intellectually,  and  Morally." 


IT  WILL  TEACH  the  Laws  which  govern  the  physical  on 
IT  WILL  TEACH  the  Causes  of  Disease,  how  to  avoid  the 
iseof  agents  which  do  not  poison  the  system. 


nidation  of  Man,  and  how 
i,  and  the  best  and  safest 


3  obey  them. 

lethod  of  treatment,  by  the 


IT  WILL  TEACH  Ik 

a  now  publishing  a  series  01 


■  Children  should  be  bo 
u-ticlcs  on 


>  that  they  may  become  perfect   Mc 


rgaii  in  the  body,  and  the  best  method  of  keepii 


"THE    REARING    OF    OUR    CHILDREN, 

By  distinguished  American  women. 
IT  WILL  TEACH  the  Structure  and  Functions  of . 
healthy  condition. 

IT  WILL  TEACH  what  is  the  natural  food  for  Man,  and  how  it  should  be  prepared. 

IT  WILL  CONTAIN  articles  upon  Bathing  and  Clothing  ;  upon  Exercise,  llest  and  Sleep  ;  upon  Recreation,  Amuse- 
ments and  Social  Enjoyments;  upon  Education,  Topics  of  the  Month,  Home  Treatment  of  Disease,  Answers  to  Corres- 
pondents :  and  upon  all  subjects  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  and  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  Selena/,,:  American  says:  "The  Hkcm.,,  of  Hhalth  isajournal  which  contains  more  sensible  articles  on  subjects 
of  a  practical  moral  Hearing,  than  arc  to  be  found  in  any  other  monthly  that  comes  to  our  sanctum." 

The  Home  Guardian  says  :  ■•  To  commend  the  •  Herald  of  Health,-  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  every  one  to  whom  we  have  the 
privilege  ol  speaking.  Truths  are  therein  spoken  for  which  your  fainting  hearts  are  waiting  patiently  to  learn.  Truths 
about  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  living,  and  ,oving,  which  shall,  if  obeyed,  lift  you  out  of  weakness  and  languor,  helpless- 
nes,  and  pain,  coldness  ami  indifference,  and  make  this  wilderness  world  blossom  like  the  rose." 

The   December  number   (which  will  be  sent  free  to  ail   subscribers  for  ISr.O.)  will   contain   a  very  elaborate  paper  on 

«  WHAT  TO  KNOW,  WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT," 

which  alone  is  worth  a  year's  subscription.    The  very  best  writers  arc  its  regular  contributors. 
t'J.OO  a  year,  20  cents  a  number.  4  subscribers,  $?.    10  subscribers,  $15.    JO  subscribe 
For  $3.K  we  send  the  llKiur.n  and  The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  one  year.    For  $3.50  we 
turist  one  year.     For  30  subscribers  and  J60,  we  give  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson    Sewing'  Machine,  ,vo,lh 
Appleton's  American  Encyclopedia  la  M  volumes,  worth  ?  100,  for  CO  subscribers  and   $130.     A  steel  engraving  of  "Lincoln 
at  Home."  18x50  inches,  worth  S1.00.  for  each  subscriber  who  sends  SO  cents  extra.    The  Herald  of  Health  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  price  $1.00.  for  «r,.00.  Harper's  Magazine  same  as  Atlantic  Monthly.    Those  who  subscribe  now  will  get  Oct..  Nov., 
and  Dec.  No6.  of  this  year  free.    Address 


!  time,  $.".0. 
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MILLER,  WOOD  «fc  CO., 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 


JUSTUS    LAWRENCE, 
J.   HILTON  SCRIBNER, 
J.   V.   ROGERS, 
R.  C.   FROST, 


-    President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Actuary. 


E.  D.   WHEELER,  M.  D.,      Medical  Examiner. 
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43,  OOOynowiiiMse.' 
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NO  WIND. 
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Can  penetrate  irhere 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the   5th.  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion)  : 
I.A     E^'GI.SSSB     EI>STMO^. 
Ordinary  rages.  §1.50  per  line     Less  than  4  lines.  S5. 
Opm  Paves  (open  without  cutting)  S'Zper  line. 

Pane  next  to  Heading  Matter  and  last  Page.-$Z.50  per 
agate  line  of  space  lor  each  insertion. 

II\  GEK.tlASI  EDITION. 
( The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
Slates.) 

Ordinary  Pages.  85  cents  per  line.    Less  than  four  lines. 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


A  Few  Good  Advertisements 

Will  be  received  in  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Annuals  for  1SG9,  shortly  to  be  issued  from  this  ofiicc.  The 
wide  circulation  of  tiiese  works,  and  their  high  character, 
make  the  limited  number  of  advertising  pages  very  desira- 
ble. The  books  are  kept  as  part  of  the  library  by  the  pur- 
chasers so  that  the  advertisements  have  a  permanent  value. 

Copy  must  be  sent  before  December  20th. 

Terms,  StO  per  page  in  each  Annual. 

ORANGE    JCDD    &    CO., 
345  Broadway,  New  York. 


asiljss'  CJardcMers'  Almanac 
for  1869 

Contains  fig  prices  of  closely  printed  matter,  enrbrncin::  a 
Monthl'i  Calrmiur  of  ojii-raLini.s.  ami  a  prirr.l  list  «,|  the 
lc:i'linif  varieties  <J  G<ir,'fi).  Fit- hi  and  Fln/rsr  ,S7v(V.v\  with 
brief  directions  for  their  cultivntion.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
10  all  applicants  i-ndn.-in  ■_'  a  thp.-e  cent  sum'p. 

Address       B.  K.  BLISS  &  £W,  Box  5T12  P.  O.. 

41  l'ark  Ki.w,  and  i:d^'a>saii-s(„  New  York. 


Early  Rose  Potato, 


atislied  with  his 
at  they  had  not 
the  mosl  Batter- 
id  good  quality, 


111.''"  iiii,-|iialilie,| 


w 


and  earliest  i 


!  Hi'  -  P -- 


land. 

cultir 

COlltll 


IP.  Wilder,  Chas.  Do 

•.  Fearing  Iliirr.   Esq..   Dr.   .7.   &.'  Hoi- 

iniri.  unit  inanv  other  prominent  n-ri- 

1-:.,  and  market  =  irdeuers.    «  esliall 

'  rs  through  the  month  of  De- 


ll ne  pi i ill]  I,  SI.mi-.     1 pi  minis,  ??n>.    hv  mail,  postpaid. 

One  peek,  i:,.oi;    Hall   liuslud.  Ss.nil,  hv  Express,  t, paid 

by  purchaser.     One  bushel,   $15.00;    One  barrel.   5)0.00,  by 
Express,  to  lie  paid  h\-  |mreliaser. 

Sixtv  pounds  to  the  bushel,  ll">5  pounds  to  the  barrel. 
Priees  to  tin-  Hade,  in  larger  Quantities,  will  be  given  upon 
application. 

Should  the  weather  he  too  cold  when  the  order  is  received 
the  potatoes  will  not  he  sent  inilil  thev  can  he  shipped  with 
safety.    All  orders  mn.-t  be  accompanied  with  the  cash. 
11.  K.  BLHS  &  SON. 
No.  41  Park  Row,  and  ljl  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Dox  5713. 


Norway  Oats,  and  Early  Rose. 

Both  warranted  genuine  and  from  original  Vermont  stoek, 
liv  mail.  |)o-t|i;ii.|.  Noruavilau.  >.  t„in,is.,  l  it,,  m  ipcon. 
$1.00.  One  lb.  Oats  and  1  Hi.  Eat  ly  liose.  fl.-n.  AV„ /„  /;,.„: 
Potatoes.  1  ».  $1.0:1.  .'  C-.  f  I ..".),  :■■  :'■-.,  S.'nl'.     We  also  i.rl.-r  lie' 


each  on  2  tb.  packages.    1st  Premium.  $10;  -         ami 

80  do.  of  $1.50  each.    On  8  B.  packages,  same  premlu    -    See 
our  advertisement  last  month.    I.e.  i 

cular,  and  address  WARD  WELL  i   •    ■. 

West  Dresden,  rates  l 

Seed  Potatoes  for  Sale* 

Early  Rose,  Sebec  and  Goodrich  Seedling*. 

By  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Barrel.    Circular  sent  free.    Address 
RICHAHD  YOCN'G,  Morton  P.O..  Sprin  afield,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes.— From  Original  Stock. 

1,000  Ban-els  Hanson  at  $1  per  barrel. 
500        "*         Early  Goodrich  at  $::  per  barrel. 

Eaiiv  liose  at  SO  cents  per  pound. 
Please  cut  thi*  out  and  preserve  it  until  you  are  ready  .to 
give  order. 

T.  BUCHANAN,  Jr.,  Utica,  N.T. 


BUY  YOUR   GENUINE 

EARLY 

ROSE 

POTATOES 

From  GEO*  A9  BEITS, 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 


I  Peck,       $6  00,  at  Chambereburg. 

Surprise  Oats. 


4      "      fi.no 

1  Peck,  SI. so.  at  Cliambcrsburg. 
1  Bushel,  $5.00 

New  Brunswick  Oats. 


1  Pound,  30  < 


by  mail,  postpaid 


2  Pounds.  50  cents, 

"1  Pounds.  SO      •■ 

1  Peck,  Sl.fli).  at  Chanibersbiug. 

1  Bushel,  $;i.50 

Black  Norway  Oats. 

1  Pound,  30  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


California  Spring  Barley. 

1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


Six  Rowed  Spring  Barley, 


Hybrid  Yellow  Dent  Corn. 


,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


4        "  $1.00 

1  Peck,      SLID. 
1  Bushel,  $5. 


Yellow  Gourd  Seed. 


1  Peck.      $1.50,  at  ChaiuliersbiilL'. 
1  Bushel,  $.">.00 

Sweet  Corn,  Three  Best  Varieties. 

1  Pound,  10  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
4       "         $1.00 

Clover  Seed,  Alsike. 

1  Pound,  SO  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

3  '■        (1,90 

4  "         J3.10 

Tall  or  Mammoth  Clover. 

1  Pound,  tio  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
■i       ••        S  .10 

4         "  $'.'.00 

Red  Clover  Seed. 

1  Pound,  &i  cents,  by  mall  postpaid. 


Ilarison  and  Early  Goodrich  Potatoes. 

1  Pound,  35  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


1  Bushel.   $;;.00 

White  Swedish  Oats. 

1  Pound,  35  ceiits.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

2  ■•        60 

4       ••         $1.00 

l  Peek.     $1.50  at  Chambersburg. 
1  Bushel.  $;"i.00 
Sen<l  to  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Cluunberaburg. 

Spring   Seed  Wheat,  Red  Chaff. 


White  Chaff  Spring  Wheat,  Smooth. 


1  Bushel.    $7.00, 

IVIamjnoth  Bearded  Wheat,  Spring. 

t  Pounds.  $1.00.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
i  Peck.       ja.oo,  at  Cbambersburg. 
1  Bushel,    $7.00, 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS. 
$30  per  pair,  not  akin,  at  Chambersburg. 
BRAHMA  FOWLS. 
$7  per  trio,  at  Chambersburg. 
The  money  to  come  with  all  orders,  and  will  be  promptly 
filled  by  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


IMPORTANT  TO   GARDENERS! 

Fresh  and  Genuine  WethcrsSeld  Gar- 
den Seeds,  New  Crop,  1868. 


"iwii  fsom  choice  stories  expressh-  ['or  the  Market  Gai 
ers' Trade,  orders  will  receive  caielul  attention.  Oil 
■  Pall  Catalogue  sent  Iree  to  al!  applicants. 

K.  D.  HAWLET, 
Seed  Grower  rind  Dealer,   I'.'!  and  -UK  Main-st., 
Wetherstteld.  Conn. 


Established   !SL'. 


PEAR  SEED.       PEAR  SEED. 

New  Crop  of  the  present  season  now  ready  for  mailing  at 
M  pci-  ft.    Price  in  quantities  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers 


J.  M.  TfiJOKBtlRJV  &  CO., 

J 5  Jolm-st.,  New  York. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

M.  ©'EiEEFE,    SOS  &  CO., 

Importers  ititil  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bnlbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Elhvanger  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

WILSON  EARLY  BLACKBERRY. 

PLANTS,  grown  in  nursery  rows 
in  open  field  like  jiotiitoes,  firown  easy, 
lian  by  any  oihyr  producer.    Also  r-iO.OOu 


75, 


14V  to  name 

here.    Those  w 

i  iioot  Cutting 
WALTON,  Mo 

spond  or  come 
orestown,  N.  J 

Pear  Seeds  and  all  other  Fruit, 
Flower,  Tree  and  Garden  Seeds, 
by  the  paper,  oz.,  lb.,  cwt.,  or  bush- 
el. Seeds  on  Commission.  Trade 
List  ready.  B.  M.  WATSON, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Tree  Planters  Take  Notice. 

If  you  want  Moot  Grafts  of  Apple  or  Pear,  or  veuiie  fruit 
trees  of  hardv  varieties,  or  Pear,  Apple,  and  CvcrcTeeu 
seeds,  send  lor  price  list  to  E.  H.  SKINNER, 

Marengo,  MeHenry  Co..  111. 

1,000,000  of  Choice  Grape  Vines 

of  all  leading  varieties.  3,000,000  or  Grape  Vine  Cuttinos. 
and   a  ureat  supply  of    entrants.   Gooseberry,   Raspberry. 
and  Strawberry  plants,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  lor 
sale.    Scud  lor  Price  List  and  Essays,  with  stamp. 
DK.  II.  SCHllODEU, 

Blooinington,  Illinois. 


VLU'LF    CREEK    NURSERY.-GO.OOO     Cherry, 

»»  CJl.niiil  !•;.  Uavl.'Otl.tilil)  Pi  ach,  Apple  and  Pear,  stnnd- 
ard  and  Dwart.  fno.llliO  Apple  stoel;s,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  oi  Tnr>  and  Piaets.  Our  E.  Mav  r  hurry 
istwe  think)  the  finest  in  tile  world.  Come  and  see,  or  set 
Catalogue  tree.    JOHN  WA.MPLEit.  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


Davison's   Thornlcss   Blatk   Cap  Kaspbeiry. 

Get  vour  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who  propatrates 
onlv  front  seleeted  stock.  For  origin,  pr  ces.  Iioic  to  vultt- 
rat'.  &<:.  send  li.r  cireillar  in  .li  1^1 . 1 ■'! I  SIVI'OX.  Anaola, 
En     in.  X.  V      All  EN  IS  WAN  1  I'll 

Also,  Strawberry,  Uaspoerry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

DAVISON'S  THORNLESS  Raspberry  Plants.— 
For  sale  hv  the  piece,  dozen,    hundred  or   thousand. 
For  particulars  address  JOI1.N  GAGE  &  SON, 

Villeland,  N.  J. 


NORWAY  OATS. 


W Alt!) WELL  &  CO  ,  W. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  for   Nursery  stock,  or  sell 
for  cash   Loot  err rtxiis  of  Kittatiunv.  Wilson's  and 

Missouii  .Maniinolli.     I'riei-  Inwer  ihaii  any  let  utlered. 

K1NSEV  &  GAINES,  Dayton   Ohio. 


ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES  ENOUGH,   of    Rasp. 
Perries  and  IMaekhcrries.  the  fruit  of  which  brought  SI 

per  ilium  m  market.    Send  stamp  f  ir  Catalogues. 

W.M.  I'AlIltr.Ciiinaiiiiiison.  N.J. 


bum* 


FIRST-CLASS    AND  EXTRA    FIRST- 

clasa  Pear  S Lllngs  for  sale  by 

s.  II.  SILL,  Geneva.  Ontario  Co.   N.  )". 


Iltk     Genuine  Early  Rose  Potato,  (iO  cents.     1 
■**•  pint  Norway  Oats  iln.m  .lone*  A-  (lark).  50  rts.. 


18CS.] 


AMERICAN    AG-RICl'  LTUPJST. 
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CATALOGUES      FREE! 

M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  GO'S 

Oo,£a,logTLie    of   Seeds, 

And  Guide  to  tito  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den for  1S09. 
(Published  In  .1.11111:11  v.)    Every  loiter  of  flowers wishing 

Mile  new  work,  fri  ■  oi  c :<■.  -1 ill  :■■!.! t-.-  -  n odiat.i  lr 

M.   O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block, 
■  .  .  N.  Y. 


YES, 


I  have  lillcd  t li< 


if  those  win 


for  Catalogue.    THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moo 


500,000E^ 


First-clusa  APPLE  STOCKS.— 


should  scud    at    "  :i':ele   iisl.     We  Ikivc  many 

tilings  yOU  Want.     JOHN  IVDITLKK, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 


11:11?.  .>UMrii:^m  per  1I..7..:  S,:>  per 
Mi.  N  .l.ii'.-.,  (wiili  Mump)  N.  S.  COZAD,  (Do:;  71)  East 
Cleveland,  oiiio. 

1  ftOrt  (Ifift  II°P  Plants  for  sale. — Genuine  Ens"- 

•»,VVV,VVU  ,,.|,  ,  ,„.,,.,.     r„r  mi,,,  ami  circular  Send 
stamp  to  E.  FRANCE,  Coblesklll,  S.  Y. 

WANTED. 

A  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  one  of  the  foremost  Colleges 
of  tile  country.  Candidates  must,  have  practical  knowledge, 
scientific  attainments,  and  administrative  ability.  Address 
with  references,  "AGRICULTURE." 

I'.  O.  Box  alii,  New  York. 

«r ANTED.— A  pairof  Elks,  well  broken  to  l.nr- 

"  ness.  kin.!,  am!  free  from  vice.  P.RADLEY  &  SMITH, 
Brush  Warehouse,  ■.'.-,!  Cearl-.-t,  New  York. 

A  National  Poultry  Exhibition, 

under  the  auspices  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society, 

Will  be  held  In  Philadelphia  from  Dee.21st  to  Dec.SMh, 

Ineiusiio.     II    riioiiliural    Hall. Hie    Inrg-st    in  Hi-    oounliv. 

nd  it  is  determined  to 
the  kind  ever  held  In 
and   liberal    prenilin 


I'tilieates  Of 

ldressiwith  stamp) 
sc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


G.  II.  WARNER, 
crctary.  President. 

iMNinl.  E.  G.VVtT,         )  Committee  to  call 

Wa.  Sijifsoh,  Jr.,        (      the  meeting. 


L     HOGS  produce    Hi 

■ 

;of  other  'Ihoiowjl.lir^l  ai 
•'    vis.  L.  li.  Sll 


liaaetl  oi  I.. 

ivo.as  follow 
rixty-ti 


100    llcad    Pure   Bred   Aldcrncys   to 
Select  From. 


ALDERNEY    COW.— ThorouL'libreil,    imported 

jT*.        per  ship  Constellation,  lor  sale  bv 

CHARLES  CAliOW,  oi  Soul'ii-st..  New  York. 

Jersey  Herd   Book. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Jersey  Herd  Book  Is  published 

■■  for  dlstributi  m.    Price  swim. 

JuIlN   l:r.inii;s,  Prlncclon,  Mass. 

1J1ANCT  FOWLS  from  Imported  Stock,  at  mod- 
;  •    imp  lor  (  iroular. 

Address       W.N.).  HAINES,  Jr.,  Box  SS,  Elizabeth,  X.  J. 

FINE  POULTRX— Buff  Cochins,   Brahmas  and 
: 
;.  C  11.  LEAYU  1'.  i  lush  112,  N.  Y. 

PUKE    WHITE    LEGGED    DERBY   and   other 
Oame  Fowls  for  sale.    For  terms,  &c,  ad 
A.  S.  EATON,  Staffordl 

*£!  "B     #bf'feST&  B*cr  Tfcar  qnaranhol  ami  i-leaib/ 
©  IsWOO    employment    Wewant  a  relln 


16  Dearboru-st..  Clii 


a  Day  for  All — Stencil  T.>ol  Samples'* 
freo.   Address  Ar-J.  FCLLAM.  Springfield,  Vt. 


DOTY'S  WASHING  MACHINE, 

lately  much  improved— and  the  new 
UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER, 

improved  -with  RoicelVs  Patent  Double  Cog-ioheel*t  nnd  the 

Patent    Slop.   a.v  mrv    n::tn    ■     ■■  ■!■  -■ip.-i-ior    lu    nnv 

npp:irntlis  tor  washing  cl.iiit.  -  >-\<j-  inviti-d,  and  will  save 
their  cost  twice  a  year,  by  bh\  tig  lati  ir  and  clothes. 

Those  who  have  used  thein  (jive  testimony  as  follows: 

"  Dntv's  Washini:  M.icliinp,  vrh\rh  we  have  now  used  nearlv 
four  vi-:iis,  U  the  only  one  tlie  '  help'  will  use  voluntarily."— 

American  Agriculturist  (October  number). 

"  Tlie  Universal  Clothes  Wringer  h  a  tlrae-savlns,  rtrength- 
Baving,  clothes-saving  implement  that  should  he  in  every 
Luudy."— American  Agriculturist  (OetoLn.-r  uumljerj. 


"Welilcenur  niiiehlne  miiHi;  ennhl  n»t,  he  persuaded  to 
do  wiihoni.  it,  and  wild  the  :iid  of  I>ntv.  we  feel  that  we  are 
masters  of  the  position."— Rev.  Bisho})  Scott,  Jr.  E.  Church. 

"It  Is  worth  one  dollar  a  week  iu  auy  family."—  X.  Y. 

Tribune. 

"In  the  Laundry  of  mv  house  there  is  a  perpetual  thanks* 
giving  ou  Mondays  for  the  invention  ol  your  excellent 
wringer."— Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuj/ler. 

"  Kverv  week  has  iriveu  it  a  sironscr  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  inmates  of  the  laundry."— X.   1'.  Observer. 


PRICES. 


Canvassers  with  exclusive  ri^ht  or  sale  intike  monev  ia^t 
Belling  them. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  aro 
made. 

E.  0.  BEO WKLTTCt,  Gen,  Agent, 

33  CorUandt-st.,  New  York. 

NO  ONE  HEED  BE  IN  THE  DARK ! 

A  1. 1.    T1UVELERS    SHOULD    USE   THE 


Pocket  Lantern 


Vnr.Tl.yonT,  SiT.o:;r-,  and  Hrr.ir.iE.  Can  \-  folded  and 
carried  in  t lie  pocket  or  1  ravelin,'  lee'  villi  safety  and  enli- 
ven ienee.  oeeup\  mil'  tin'  spice  ot  ;ir#ir  ease,  ami  are  opeucd 

and    closed    as   ivadilv.      Tliev  contain,  wind  lier  op.  i    or 

closed,  matches  and  extra  candles,  ami,  licm;'  ahl'aja  ready 
lor  use. 

AP.E  MOST  APPRECIATED  IN*  THE  GREATEST  EMER- 
GENCIES. 
Xo.  1—1  Can-lies  la  ejeh,  SI  III)  each. 

So.  S-J       $  .75      - 

Libera!  discount  to  Dealers  and  Canvassers.  Remit  for 
samples.  JULIUS  IVES  &  CO., 

IVo.  49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
KEROSENE  GOODS  GENERALLY, 
And  Proprietors  of 

IVES'  PATENT   LAMPS. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 


=t  the  thing  lor 
Laconla.  N.  H. 


Sanford's  Pat.  Little  Giant  Horse  Power 


easily  loaded  :m,i  moved  b]  [women,    can  be  used  with 
from  one  to  lour  i  lor  Circular.    For  sale  by 

JOHN  W.  QUI.NCV,  'j;  William-st.,  New  York. 

IVo  More  Accidents. 

Mi:  i  Power  Covcrnor  can  be  attached  to 

i  . mutes. 
i.i  it  to  run  asnnif  !    Steam 

Engines.     I'  a    te  I. 

For  further  particulars  address  with  "t  onn. 


Genuine  Waltham  Watches. 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES  ONLY, 

AND    AT 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Ilunliug  Watclics,         -  -  $1S.00 

Gold  Unnting  Watches,  IS  karat  cases,  80.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watehes,  ladies'  siee,        -       70.00 
Every  Watch   warranted  by  tpei  from  Vie 

American  Watch  Company,  vie  will  send  these  Watches 
by  Express  to  any  place  Willi  bill  to  collect  on  delivery,  and 
give  Vie  purchaser  the  p  the  package  and 

examine  the  watch  before  paying,  aud  any  watch  thai  docs 
not  Rive  satisfaction  may  be  exchanged  or  the  money  will 
berefunded.  Everyone  is  requested  t  i  write  tot  our  De- 
scriptive Price  List,  which  explains  the  different  kinds  with 
prices  ,,i  cacti.  Please  state  ttiat  you  aato  this  in.  the  . 
lean  Agriculturist     Address  in  full", 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths, 

No.  619  Broadway,  New  York. 


JEXEDICT  BROS.,  691  Broadway,  near  Fourlli- 
»    St.,  Jewelers;  also  agents  for  the  celebrated  Aineri- 

W-illiiaiu  Watehes.    Very  low  price.    JIT,  JT8,  and  .fill. 


Mt.  VERNON  IRON  WORKS, 

(Established  1SS3.) 

Manufacture  HEAVY  STATIONARY  ENGINES,  from  10 
to  1,000  horse-power. 

PORTAI'.LE  ENGINES  aud  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS,  so 
complete  tliat  they  are  put  In  operation  in  three  day:-'  tune. 

HEAVY  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS,  especially  adapted  to 
a  large  lumbering  husincss. 

Fl.Oi'RlNii  MILLS  and  MACHINERY  COMPLETE  with 
MILL-STONES,  BOLTING-CLOTHS,  SMIt'l •MACHINES, 
SEPARATORS,  BRAN-DUSTERS,  FLOUR-PACKERS, 
BELTING,  and  every  description  of  mlUfurnishlng  goods. 

EXPERIENCED  MILLWRIGHTS  furnished  to  erect,  and 
entire  satisl'aelion  guaranteed. 

For  estimates  aiul  circulars,  address 

C.  &  J.  COOTER  &  CO., 

Jit.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW  STREET  LAMP. 

handsomer,  give  a  better  light,  easier  fcept 

n.    cheaper,   and   more   durable   and    cco- 
lical  than  auy  other  Lamp  now  in  use. 

d  for  full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Tcstl- 

ials. 

E.  A.  HEATH  &.  CO., 
e  Manufacturers,  400  West  Flfti 

and  11  Murray-street,  New  York. 


Reversible  Root  Cutters. 

Hay,  Straw,  and  Stalk  Cutters. 
"Eagle"  Corn  Shelters. 

Vegetable  Boilers  and  Steamers. 
ICE    TOOLS. 

Farmers  desiring  any  of  the  abovo  will  receive  special 
Circulars  or  small  Catalogues)  upon  applicuiion  to 

R.  II.  ALLEN'  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  S70,  Kew  York  City. 


ELENEELYS  BELLS. 

(Established  in  1820.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Fac- 

.  of  which  more  have  been 

:    i...  r-'    oii-hui.-ni  than  at  all 

i         oUier  fonm  erh  e  In  the  counl  ry 

U  .    :  ials  used,  pure  cop- 

:      ■    ,i,.  '      /:,.:.       All     It.  !:■     • 

\n    Illustrated   Catalogue    sent    tree 
llcatlon  to    E.  A.  &  O.  li. 
MENEELY,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CJaic's   Vegetable   Slicer. 

For  cutting  or  slicing  all  kinds  of  turnips,  hoots,  carrots, 
cabbage,  pumpkins,  &C,  ilne  or  coir.-,  suitable  for  cattle, 
horses,  or  Bile  p.    O  nearest  R.  R 

Will  slice  a  bushel  a  minute,  turned  by  a  boy.  Not  to  be  paid 
for  till  tried  and  found  satisfactory. 

Also, Agents  I      I  I  nip  Feed  Cutter.    Price 

for  ordinary  size  at  your  R.  K.  station,  J11.O0  to  »18J».    Will 

cut  either  bay,  Btra  i  1  to3  bushels  a  minute 

by  hand-power,  not  to  be  paidfor  until  tried,  and  found  more 

Hi  m  any  other, 

Send  for  Circulars  TO  THE  Will  ILOCK  EXPOSITION, 
PUBLICATION  AND  EXCHANGE  CO.,  M3  Broadway, 
New  York. 

FliAX  BRAKES. 

Patcntetl  in  Europe  ami  America. 


Will  do  III"  'in:!;   I 

,,,.,„  .,.,,  i-.gied  aed  straight 

.  :   works 

them,    i ■  '■[-■  , 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY.'JS  William-^.,   New  York. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Decembeb, 


II 

HAS  ENTERED  UPON  ITS  TWENTY-SIXTH  TEAR, 

Oonsiclei'at>loy    Enlarg-ed    and    Improved. 


A  Present  to  every 

Subscriber. 

The    Union    Hand 

Book  and  Farnify 

Dsary  for  i869. 

Tliis  new  feature,  recently  intro- 
duced, and  which  Rave  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  to  our  Sixty- 
five  Thousand  subscribers 
last  year,  will  be  continued  this  year. 
As  complete  and  interesting  as 
our  patrons  pronounced  the  Hand 
Book  for  1S68  to  be,  the  one  for  1809 
will  be  greatly  superior.  In  addition  to  its  being  Beautifully  Illustrated,  we  propose  to  make  several  additions 
to  it,  which  will  render  it  still  more  complete  and  valuable.  It  will  contain  over  One  Hundred  articles  on  different  snb' 
jects  j  the  Statistical  Tables  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  different  departments  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Farmer,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Mechanic. 


This  popular  Journal  has  for 
many  years  retained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  Best  Family 
Journals  Published  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  having  the 
largest  circulation  of  any 
Weekly  in  the  West.  It  finds  its 
admirers  among  all  Par- 
ties, its  Patrons  In  all  Sec- 
tions. It  contains  but  a  limited 
number  of  advertisements,  and  is 
filled  with  an  immense  amount  of 
entertaining,  instructive,  and 
amusing  reading  matter. 


■  Out  of  ten  thousand  testimonials  from  its  (patrons  in 
of  the  Weekly  Times,  we  have  room  for  ouly  a  few. 


Postmasters  Encourage  It. 

'I  like  your  paper  so  well  I  want  to  see  itm  every  f am  ily. 

mi  and  have  11   Postmaster  from 'ill.  and   1  "will   arid 

r-tsayit:     Tile  Weekly  Times  is  t lie  best  Kindly  .l.mmal 

it  comes  to  this  office."— Daniel  Fbalice,  1\  M.,  Broken 


every- 

I>.  M„ 


Democrats  Speak  Well  of  It. 

a  Democral  myself,  bnt  still  Hike  y 


■  paper  a1;  a 
read  your 
E.  D.   Cul- 


■  '-     "     ■-       " !'''!'    '.   i"'      i"1        "'"in,    u»     ue    IOUI1U    111 

lerica."-— C.  W.  Gr.EQOKY,  Fnyettevilie,  Texas. 

Republicans  Admire   It. 

I  sent  you  a  club  last  winter,  and  think  I  can  do  still 

ter  this  year.  :\< »rSKT:ai"i  suits  all  classes,  ospc 

llythe    Union-loving  people."— D.   Litchfield,    Bush- 


oell,  111 

"  ] 

trill 

lovi 
Nev 


the  best  family  paper  I 


Ca 


The  Ladies  Will  Have  It. 


-nnstnnl  readers  of  the  Welch-  Time 
In  fact,  all  of  both  sexes,  old' as  wl 
t  to  be  the  best  family. journal  known. 


"Next  to  providing  for  mv  family  food  and  raiment  is  a 
good  m-wspaper:  ami  there  is  none  within  my  knowledge 
that  deserves  that  name  more  than  the  good  old  Weekly 
Times."— A.  Remser,  Ida,  O. 


To  conclude,  it  is  the  universally  conceded  opinion  or  its 
SIXTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  PATRONS,  that 

Every  Family  Should  Have  It, 
Every  Merchant  Should  Have  It, 
Every  Farmer  Should  Have  It, 
Every  Mechanic  Should  Have  It, 
Every  Woman  Should  Have  It, 
Everybody  Should  Have  It. 

Our  fine  colored  engraving  or  the  "GIANT  TKEES  OF 
CALIFORNIA  "  will  he  sent  to  those  who  prefer  it  to  the 
Hand  Book. 

(     Single  Subscriptions.    -       •      $2.00  per  year. 
TtTRIfS.J     Clubs  of  Ten        -       -       -  1.50  each. 

' }       An  extra  copy  to  the  getter  up  ot  the  Club. 

C.  W.  STARBUCK  &  CO., 

No.  63  West  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J^-  Those  desiring  to  get  up  Clubs  will  please  Bend  for 
Circulars  and  Club  Lists. 

C^- Persons  remitting  their  subscriptions  will  also  send 
six  cents  to  pay  postage,  on  the  premium. 


The  American  Entomologist. 

Tim  TED  BY 

DENJ.  D.  WALSH,    1  StateEnlomologists 

and  I  of  Illinois 

CHAS.  V.  RILEY,      I        and  Missouri. 
I 
Of  practical  value  to 

Farmers,   Gardeners  and  Fruit-Growers, 

Ami  of  interest  to  the  Scientific  Man. 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

Gives  descriptions  and  figures  of  new  species,  and  the  bis. 


II.  P.  STl'DLKY  &  CO.,  St.  Lo 


THE  CO.MSTOCK  &  GLIDDEN  SPADES.— 
Awarded  a  Silver  Medal  nt  1  le  Paris  Exposition.  Great- 
ly improved  and  -  id  LCI  I  t  i  n  -arlv  hall  ils  origin  il  wi  Jit 
and  price.     Wean*  prep1;  '.!    ■■  ■  •   ;■.:-   -nriiiL'  H>nk. 

Farmers,  send  for  Circular.      EDWAi  D  P.  ALL1S  &  CO., 


REPAIR  YOUR  ROOFS 

WITH 


A&estoPemertt 


PRESERVE    YOUR    ROOFS 

WITH 


Asbestos  Roof  Coaling 


These  materials  are  prepared   ready  for  use,  and  car 
easily  applied  by  any  one. 

H.    W.    JOHNS, 

'SOLE    MANUFACTURER, 
IS  William  Street,  New  York. 


CO.  D.— READER,  if  you  want  to  buy  a 
©  WALTHAM  WATCH,  in  solid  Gold  and  Silver  cases 
only,  procure  circular  (sent  fieeiof  M.  K.  CHAPMAN  & 
CO..No.  J?  Liberty-st.,  New  T 
cheaper  than  any  other  dealers. 


rk.    They  sell  the  genuine 


THE 


The  total  circulation  or  THE   TRIBUNE  is  now  301,0 
copies,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

Number  of  Copies.  __  Number  of  Copie 


Connecticut 10,S( 

Dakota I 

Delaware 5; 

District  of  Columbia..       7 


11,11  IS 

■j.'fi; 

i ,  J  JO 


V'*  ;nla 

Vcw-lla 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


fi.'.ir, 

1,114 
1,040 


Missouri 8,048  I    Total  circulation 301,000 

Advertisers  are  referred  to  the  above  table  of  circulation. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club,  and  the  various  Agricultural  Reports,  in  each  number, 
are  richly  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

Ever  since  its  commencement,  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
has  been  an  authority  upon  the  farm.  We  make  features  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  and  permit  no  question  of  interest  to  the 
agriculturist  to  pass  without  comment  and  advice.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  this  advice  is  given  by  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  farmers  in  the  country,  the  reader  may  esti- 
mate its  value.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  a  careful 
reading  and  study  of  the  Farmers'  Club  Reports  in  THE 
WEEKLY  TKIBUNE  alone  will  save  a  farmer  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  his  crop.  We  shall  soon  commence  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  Agriculture  by  well  known  practical  Farmers, 
which  will  add  materially  to  the  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
to  those  interested  in  farming.  As  it  is,  no  prudent  farmer 
can  do  without  it.  As  a  lesson  to  his  workmen  alone,  every 
farmer  should  place  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  upon  his 
table  every  Saturday  evening. 

The  enormous  circulation  of  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
enables  us  to  afford  it  at  a  small  profit  on  each  copy. 

TERMS  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 

DAILY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers,  $10  per  annum. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers, $4  perannum. 
Five  copies  or  over,  §3  each;   16  copies,  $45. 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  Mail  Subscribers,  $2,00  per  annum. 
5  copies,  $9;  11  copies,  S15 :  21  copies,  to  one  address,  $25; 
21  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  $27;  51  copies  to  one 
address,  $50  ;  51  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  $55. 

Advertising   Rates. 

DAILY  TRIBUNE.  25c,  30c,  40c,  60c,  and  $1  per  lino. 
SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  25  and  50  cents  per  line. 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per  line. 

According  to  position  in  the  paper. 

Also,  Published  and  for  sale  at  the  TRIBUNE  Office, 

EARTH     CLOSETS ; 
HOW  TO  MAKE   THEM, 

AND 

HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn„ 

Author  of  "  The  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  "  Draining  tor 

Profit  and    Draining  lor   Health,"   formerly  Agricultural 

Engineer  of  the  Central  Park.    Illustrated  with  many  Wood 

Engravings.    Price  25  cents. 

Will  be  ready  about  January  1st, 
THE   TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  FOR  1860. 

with  fall  and  accurate  returns  of  the  Elections.    Price  20  cts., 
1  for  $1.00. 
Terms,  cash  in  advance.    Address 

THE  TRIBUTE, 

NEW  YORK.. 


1868.] 
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Winter  Evening;  Amusement 
and  Instruction. 

The  Most 
Popular   Reading  of   the    Day. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

The  aim  of  tills  paper  Is  to  furnish  a  pictorial  history  of 
current  events.  Between  thirty  and  forty  illustrations  ap- 
cvery  weekly  number,  including  eight  engravings  of 
tnc  pictorial  spirit  of  the  foreign  press,  events  of  national 
or  local  Interest,  railroad  or  steamboat  accidents,  amusing 
and  thrilling  incidents,  comics,  &c.  The  literary  matter 
comprises,  besides  well-written  editorials  on  the  leading 
questions  Of  the  'lay,  and  descriptions  of  the  engravings,  a 
aerial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  entertaining  narratives  and 
tales,  humorous  anecdotes,  choice  poems,  &c. 

Subscription  price,  ?1  per  year— five  copies.  $20. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner. 

A  purely  literary  pictorial.  Excluding  events  of  the  day, 
its  aim,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  to  furnish  amusement  for  the 
leisure  hour.  Its  contents  consist  principally  of  original 
stories  by  able  writers— including  a  serial,  accounts  of  re- 
markable adventures,  biographical  sketches  of  self-made 
men— with  portraits,  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs 
in  remote  countries,  short  poems,  fairy  stories,  enigmas, 
conundrums,  charades.  &c.  Illustrated  with  large  and  spir- 
ited engravings,  of  which  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
each  weekly  number. 

Subscription  price.  $t  per  year ;  five  copies,  $20. 

Frank  Leslie's  Lady's  Magazine. 

The  lending  fashion  periodical  in  America.  Each  monthly 
number  contains  a  large  colored  plate  of  the  latest  fashions, 
from  designs  sent  from  Paris  as  soon  as  invented,  which  are 
thus  published  simultaneously  in  New  York  and  Paris;  also 
a  four-page  uncolored  fashion  plate,  embracing  the  various 
leading  styles.  These  are  accompanied  with  full  descrip- 
il  explanations,  with  numerous  other  illustrations. 
Every  number  contains  an  original  letter  from  Paris,  de- 
scribing the  very  latest  modes,  by  a  lady  whose  position 
gives  her  access  to  fashionable  society.  The  literary  por- 
tion of  this  Magazine  comprises  a  continued  story,  numer- 
ous interesting  tales,  poetry,  anecdotes,  &c.  The  whole 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  engravings. 

Subscription  price,  $3.50  per  year. 

Frank  Leslie's   Illustracion    Americana. 

An  illustrated  paper  in  the  Spanish  language,  with  all  the 
attractive  features,  pictorial  and  literary,  that  have  made 
Frank  Leslie's  other  publications  so  popular. 

Subscription  price  in  the  United  States,  512  currency 

Frank  Leslie's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly. 

One  of  the  cheapest  pictorial  papers  ever  published.  In- 
tended for  the  amusement  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  The 
illustrations  and  literary  matter  are  such  as  especially 
recommend  themselves  to  the  young.  It  contains,  besides 
a  continued  Btory  and  well-written  tales,  accounts  of  won- 
derful adventures,  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  foreign 
manners  and  customs,  anecdotes  and  pictures  of  animals, 
familiar  and  funny  fables,  parlor  magic.  &c.  From  twenty 
to  twenty-five  engravings  appear  in  each  weekly  issue. 

Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year. 

Jrank  £cslus    Illustvivtc    2citung. 

A  pictorial  newspaper  in  the  German  language,  contain- 
ing ;i  Inr-r-  mi'iibi'i-  of  engravings  illustrating  events  of  the 
day.  exciting  and  amusing  incidents,  adventures,  and  man- 
tnd  customs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  large 
amount  Of  literary  matter,  including  numerous  interesting 
tales.  This  paper  combines  for  the  German  reader  the  at- 
tractions presented  In  the  Illustrated  Newspaper  and  the 
Chimney  Corner. 

Subscription  price,  $4  per  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Budget  of  Fun. 

This  is  a  comic  pictorial  newspaper,  published  on  the  first 
of  every  month.  It3  remarkable  success,  and  the  steady 
increase  In  its  circulation,  attest  its  adaptation  to  the  popu- 
lar  taste.  It  looks  at  tilings  of  the  day  from  a  comic  point 
of  view,  '■  ms— of  which  there  are  from  forty 

to  flfiy  in  every  issue— are  directed,  without  respect  to  sta- 
tion or  person— against  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  times.  It 
constitutes  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement 
and  fun. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Pleasant  Hours. 

The  cheapest  periodical  in  the  United  States,  containing 
elarhtv  lar_-e  or-uvo  pages  of  letterpress,  with  from  twenty 
to  i  wciii  \  ->i  \  ■■  li'.n-'i-  i  r'n-..  tit -idea  two  full-page  engrav- 
ings, "'i  l  ted  pap  ■-.  "i  lc  i  nu  iNt  \  continued  storv, 
and  well  v  ■  ;     i  i  ■..,--.        -         ,  :    .  nture,  with  humor - 

>cd'tn  ..  ij,  -.<■  in.',-,.'  i  ,  i  ■..  ■  --  .in,  i  cn>tmns,  amuse- 
ments for  young  people,  ftc.,  constitute  the  reading  matter. 

Terms  of  subscription,  $1.50  per  year. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 

FRANK  LESLIE, 

537  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 

"  Unquestionably  the    best   sustained  work  of   the 
kind   in    the  world.'' 

Harper's  Magazine. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  In  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism— the  editorial  man- 
agement of  Haepkr's.— Nation, 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  variety  of  reading  for  all.— Zion's  Heralil, 
Boston. 

"A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times," 

Harper's  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


Weekly  has  earner!  for  itself  a  right  to  it's  title,  "  A  Jour- 
nal of  Civilization."—  JV.    Y.  Evening  Post. 

This  |.;ip..-r  furnishes  the  best  illustrations.    Our  future  hi 

trians  will  enrich  tbemselve 
.  >ng  after  writers  and  printers 
dust.— New   York   Evanyttiat. 


of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distinguished  by  clear 
and  pointed  statements,  by  good  common-sense,  by  inde- 
pendence and  breadth  or  view.  They  arc  the  expression  of 
mature  conviction,   high  principle,  and  strong  feeling,  and 


An   Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion,   Pleas- 
ure, and  Instruction. 

Harper's  Bazar. 

A  Supplement,  containing  numerous  full-sized  Patterns  of 


articles 'on  health,  dress,  and  housekeeping  in  all  its  branch- 
es :  its  editorial  matter  is  specially  adapted  to  the  circle  it 
is  intruded  to  interest  and  instruct ;  and  ir  has.  besides,  good 
stories    and    lit- ran-  matter    uf    merit.— ,Vew  York    Ere/tiny 

Post. 

It  has  I  he  merit  of  being  sensible,  of  conveying  instruction, 
of  giving  excellent  patterns  in  everv  department,  and  of 
being  well  stocked  with  good  reading  matter.—  Watchman 
and  Htftector. 

To  dress  according  to  Harper's  Bazar  will  be  the  aim 
aud  ambition  of  the  women  of  America.— Boston  Transcript, 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER'S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper's  Magazine,    One  Year $4.00 

Harper's  Weekly,        One  Year 4.00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4.00 

Harper's  Magazine,    Harper's  Weekly,  and   Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10.00;  or  any  two 
for  $7. Oh. 
Address   HARPER  &  BROTHERS,   New  York. 

NOW   READY. 

The    New    Music    Book, 

THE    TONART. 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON  &  CO., 

459  Brooine-strcot,  N.  Y., 

This  flay  publish  the  above  book.  \ew,  Presli,  the  latest, 
of  the  season. 

Price,  $1.50  retail;  $13.50  per  dozen. 
Popular,  Practical,  Easy.  It  has  that  which  the 
musician  will  delight  to  study.  It  is  appropriate  to  the 
house  of  God.  Glee  and  Pari  Song  Department, 
select  and  nicely  chosen;  choice  compositions  express! v  for 
it;  also  new,  and  of  the  lushest  merit  from  English  and 
German  writers.  Metrical  portion  full  and  complete.  An- 
thems, openitiL'  and  clo*ins  pieces,  far  superior  to  any  c!- 
lection  ever  published.     I^asl,  lis  binding  is  substantial  1u- 

o  i  "ii:-.  kind.    In  a  word.  Its  getting  up  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  attractiveness  of  its  unrivalled  Music, 
IF"  Single  copies  for  Introduction  mailed  to  teat 

receipt  of  30  cents. 

New    Agricultural    Books 

Just  Published. 

The  Wine-Makers  Manual $1.25 

Vinevard  Culture  Improved  and  Cheapened j.'.nn 

The  Principles  and  Practice  ol  Land  Drainage  .    11.75 

Sent  by  mall,  postage  paid,  on  recelpl  ol  price.     Full  de- 
scriptive Circulars  sent  ^rai  i-  <>n  implication. 

ROME  1 11'   CLARKE  &  CO., 
Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Of)  FINE  FARMS  for  sale  in  Maryland  and 
^F™  ™  Virginia,  near  Washington—  varying  in  size  from 
100  to  500  acres,  with  stood  improvements.  Prices  cheap, 
terms  easy.       Address  SHOTS    &   SMOOT. 

No.  517  7th  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  First  Class  Family  Paper 

THE  METHODIST. 

A  National  Religious    Journal. 

This  Jonrnal  is  now  In  its  NINTH  year  of  highly  surer.:. 
ful  publication.    It  is  edited,  as  heretofore,  by 
Rev.  OKORCtB   R.  CROOKS,   !>.!>., 
REV.  BISHOP  SIMPSON,  D.D., 

Assisted  by  the  following  Contributors  : 
Rkv,  ABEL  STEVENS.  LI..  D„ 

Ret.  JOHN  McCLIX  l'OCK,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 
RET,  B.  II.  NADAL,  D.D., 

Prop.  a.  J.  BCHEM. 
Fresh     Sermons    by    Eminent     Living 
Pulpit  Orators. 

A  New  Story  Every- Week  for  Ihc  Children. 

Terms  to  Mail  Subscribers,  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents 
per  Year,  in  advance;  lo  all  .Minimi  :s  tor  their  own  Suh- 
M' rip  Moil,  s.'.iiii.  Postal.'  prepaid  at  the  po-t-oltiec  where  re- 
ceived. Twenty  Cent,  per  year. 

IJ-  Anv  rare    sending  Tllkl-.K  ST  liSCUIHERS   and  $7.50, 

will  receive  a  fourth  copy  free  for  one  year.    Subscriptions 


THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  METHODIST, 

111  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


PATENT  OFFICE 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


MUNN8CC 
37PARKR0W,N.Y. 


FJ\OPf\IETOI\S  OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  .AMERICAN 


■who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  over  Twenty  Years. 

Their  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAT- 
ENT AGENCY  i3  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
ChargeB  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors, 
is  sent  gratis. 

B^""A  handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  The  Scientific 
Americas  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Weekly  Illu  - 
bated  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  and  Me- 
chanics, published  in  the  world.  Three  dollars  ;•. 
year.    Specimens  gratif 


iir:>"x  &  co.,  07  r.n-v  r->-.-,  >:, 


-Tori 


Carpets  for  the  Millions. 

"  VIENNA  CARPET." 

The  Vienna  Carpet,  cheap,  handsome  in  pattern,  and  bril- 
liant in  colors,  is  intended  for  all  classes,  especially  for  the 
neat,  tidy  and  economical.  They  are  strong  and  durable, 
and  a  room  can  be  carpeted  below  the  cost  of  any  other 
goods. 

They  arc  manufactured  under  a  patent  by  the  Vienna  Car- 
pet Manufacturing  Company  of  Philadelphia,  solely  made 
by  them,  and  are  for  sale  In  all  carpet  houses.  When  buying 
or  shopping,  inquire  for  and  see  them. 

The  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  hotels  and  hoarding- 
house  keepers  is  particularly  called  to  them.  Just  the  thing 
for  watering-places. 

HOYT.  SPRAGTJES  &  CO.,   Franklin  street.  Bole 
for  New-York. 

HOYT,  SPRAGUES  &  CO..  and  LEONARD,  BAKER  & 
CO.,  Agents  for  Philadelphia. 


The  AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES 
WASHER  AND  BOILEK.- 
Joun  Reist,  Pat.  Nov. 29, 1864. 

Victorious  at  State  Pairs,  1868. 
!  with     labor,    wear, 

ent  Oflicc  to  he  the  only  orig- 
inal and  first  Self-Acting  Port- 

.  : 

Decision. 


.Signed)  L.  Deane,  Exa 

[N  Retst. 

e  by  the  Aotomatic  Clothes-Washer  and  B 

JNO.   19  Couitlandt-st..    New-York.       Deal-:  - 

.  id  Royalty  Stamps.    Send  for  circular.    M  i 

,,ii   i <>!■  i  .  o.  i>,        ..    -   i:    . 

stove  or  ranee) ;  or  parts  for  1 1 


To  Jc 


Z2f~  Bend  pattern  and  e 


AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  \\\ 


mi  royalty 
vement. 


GOOO     BOAR  ■>.— Persons    visiting     the 
eitv  will  find  cood  board  and  pleasant  room 

1".  Laight-st.,  Xew  York. 

MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 
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^MEmGAEC 


The  mo-t   economical  rrnte  :m<l  Basket  in  use.     Neat, 

ipa.-r.  ami  well  ventilated. 
aimed  in  all  1 1 1  r  -  fruit  srowinz  districts. 

Orders  foi  iv  cstern  New-York  direct  to  S.D.BEDMAN, 

F-a.-ket  to.,  >.'ewl.ine,  N.  Y.  Cir.crLir.s  szxr  fkee. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

THE    LODI    MANUFACTURING    COM- 

ANY,  the   oldest  and  largest  concern  of 
ic  kind  in  the  t'uited  State-,  possessing  ex- 
traordinary facilities    for    tlie    manufacture 
ol    Fertilizers,  controlling    exclusively    the 
night  soil,  offal,  bones  and   dead   animals  of 
,i  New    York.  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  Cities,  as 
y  also  the  great  C-minnniipaw   abattoirs,  offer 
for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  customers; 

8,000  TOXS   OF 


f,&l.many&maes1all,  OWBLE-REFIKED  POliDRETTIi 


IMPORTERS  AND  UArCTFACTUKEES  OF 

BlILBERS'    HAKDWABE. 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  from  Architects.  Owners 

and  Builders. 

No.  48  Warren  Street,  New  Tork. 

AGENCY  OF 

THE  TRE\T0\   LOCK  fOMP.lW. 


Fiw: 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 


Two    Shots  a  Seco:n*d  as  a    Bep.eatkb,   and 
TWEXTV     SHOTS    A    MHCDTJE 

AS  A   felXOLE  BRKKCU   LOADER. 

TIicbc    powerful,    accurate,    and    wonderfully    effective 

weapons,  canvui;'  eighteen  charges,  winch  cuu  be  llrcd  iu 

inds,  arc  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  ate  for  sale 

by  nl]  the  respqnsible  Gnu  Dealers  lliroatrhoot  tin-  country. 

For  full  imoruiatiouseud  for  Lireu'iirs  and  Paniplrtetato  the 

mnemmsR  nmamm  hh  to.. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


i4 


ALE'S  COPPEli  STRIP   FEED  CUTTER  cuts 
faster,  and  it  more  easily  kept  in  order  than  any  other. 


\k«rV^s,^cc^&^  . 


For  marking  Clothing,  &c„ 

Single,  50  cts. ;  3  for  SI ;  per  doz.,  S3. 75:  per  crow.  ?2S. 

Sent,  freight  prepaid,  on  recint  of  price. 

—  -iik."-    ' 

line 

keeper."  —  C-oJfif- 
-  iyesnauie.  cm  iv  en  lent,  and  iiti-flll."— SVV/  igneui  fi'}>. 

Maitnfartnrcfl  and  sold  by  Die  Indelible  Pencil 

Co..  NORTHAMPTON,   Mas*. 

rs^  Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  everywhere. 

MAPLE  SUGAR !  MAPLE  SUGAR  ! 


THE  SILVER  MEDAL 

Has  been  awarded  Bl  aire's  Endless  Plank  Horse-Power,  by 

Michigan  and  Ohio.  The  apron  runs  on  large  drums,  villi 
i  iace  for  liorse  to  travel  on.  Circular  and  Drag  Saw 
attachments.  Patent  Wood  Splitters,  Threshers,  Sulky  Hay 
Rakes,  Feed  Cutters,  Seed  Drills,  Cider  Mils,  Farm  Grist 
Mil  a.  Also,  Morton's  Horizontal  Hay  and  Cotton  ftress;  will 
bale  one  ton  of  hay  per  hour.  Send  for  Circular,  anil  apply 
for  agency  to 

SHAW  &  WELLS,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.— The  Grafton 
Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  tin    Best, 

t  !u  ape>t,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use  :  two  cius  well  put 
in;,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil.  will  l.tst  lu  or  n  \  cars  :  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color,  and  ran  be 
changed  to  green,  lead,  stoi  ■  ■<.  to  -nit 

The  tiiste  -       i!,        ■.■!..-i!r;  i[    -  •    .'n  ;  -r   HoUmj  ■.  Darn?. 

Fauces,  Carriajre  nndCar-n  e.  ■ -.  Patle  unci  Wood 

Agricultural  Implement-,  i  .,  d  !'  ■  n  -.  Vessels'  and  Ships' 
Bottoms,  Canyas.Mel  d  and  Sh  ogle  Ho  -r-.'V  bung  lii.^md 

Water-proof,*  rinnrOil  Cloths,  lone  Manufacturer  bavins 
used  .i.nOO  M''.?.  tin'  i>;e-<  vr--,r.  t  :,nd  as  a  paint  for  anv  r 
i-  an-urnn-sed  !<">:■  bod'-,  dn-ddlitv,  circuity,  and  '."Miesive- 
ne-.  Priced  per  Hid.  or  300  lbs.  which  will  supph  i  f.irin- 
■  v  I  a-  .  ears  to  conn-.  w  arranted  in  all  t  ases  as  Shove.  >cnd 
tor  ,i  circular  which  -rives  full  particular?.  None  gentiim- 
m    a    lr;ide    mark.    Grafton    Mineral    Paint. 

I  can  order  the  Paint  and  remit  the  money  on  receipt 


\SK    VOIR   GROCER 
TIEMAK'S  LAO.BRY  BLUE. 

on't  use  Dull  Scissors.—  Jacob's  Patent,  the 
staple  sharpener  for  family  u-e.    samples  prepaid, ".15  cts. 
circulars  nee.     Gtieat  i::nr.  y  m>  v  i  s  To  AGENTS. 

SOL'THW'ICK  &  HASTlNtts.  Worcester,  Mass. 

NEW",  CHEAP  AND  VERY   USEFUL.! 

OURSEW  STYI.G  PHEVI'  (ML. 
endar   for  1S11<1  i-  ■    ■  .  n-1  will  lie  pent  post- 

paid, to  any  addre--.   mi   reeeiet   of    nftee.i   eents.    Kverv 
Countinjr-HonEe  and  Oltir-.  s'.onld  have  one. 

SAMUEL  BoTVXEv  &  CO..  SprlngScld,  Mais. 


Itaeffects  have  been  most  astonisbiufr,  doubling  tlie  crops 
and  mainriim  tliein  ten  rlavs  or  two  weeks  earlier.  Eq'ial  to 
tlie  best  i.iand-  of  Superphosphate  for  l*rc*eit'  Crop. 
atth.Hiirli  sold  loi  enlv  i  wentvdive  LHdlais  per  ton.  I'aeked 
iu  bbls.  of  -'oQ  lbs.  each. 

BONE  DUST. 
1— COARSE  and  FINE  MIXED.  2-EINE.  suitable  for 
Drilling.  And  3-KLOL'UED  DONE. 
EF-vTe  WniE.o'Torn  BcorB  to  Analyze  Pure.  I'aeked 
In  bbls.  of  SO  lbs.  each.  For  tVit  ter  ftrain,  Donble-Reflued 
Poudrette  and  Fine  l'.one.  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and 
tlfilte'l  in  with  the  seed,  have  produced   most   remarkable 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

We  offer  this  Phosphate  confidently  as  being  as  good,  if 
not  superior,  to  anv  trrr  made  ur  sold  in  this  market,  con- 
taining a  larger  amount  ol  soluble  Phosphate  and  Ammonia 
than  iiMial  in  Superphosphates,  For  PskmanskT.  W  well  as 
lor  immediate  powerful  effect  upon  land,  it  has  so  equal. 
Price  in  Xew  York,  S53.00  per  Ton  of  2,000  lbs.  For 
Pric<  Lists,  Circulars,  A-c,  apply  to 

THE  LOD.I  MAN0FACTLTRLNG  COMPAWT, 
indt-st„  N\w  Zork.    P.  O.  Box,  3io«». 

Se35d  your  Name  and  Address 

rect,  New  York,  and  re- 

MAPLE      LEAVES. 
It  is  the  Cheapest  Paper  Published. 

Eachmi  S\TKE\   Q,C  AUTO  PAGES 

■■  riet,  and  its  ioat- 

i.  :  --  \        .1  i  i  suit...  i  in  Rural 

I  c         thins  to  suit  his  or  her 
:  its  entertaining  cnlnuins,  which   are  a  melanpcof 
P  ci  '■.   Puzzles.  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Arti- 
cles. Useful    i;--ei ■■- ■-..   Ornament :(1  Art,  etc,  etc..  and  evert/ 
numb-r  iv  .fturh/  ninsfrntf'i.    It  is  issued  aliout  the  first  of 
each  mouth,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  for 

0\LV  TWESTY-FIVB  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

tsend  in   their  subscriptions  for  18fi9  on  or 
]":h  will    receive  the  December    number 
PRICE.    A  line  list  ol  Valuable  Premiums  is  offered   to 
those  who  will  get  up  Clubs. 

Contents  of  the  December  Sumber. 


Make  a  Clock  lor  ■-.'-">  cents  ■  1  il!u-tr  .nous  ;  Love's  Queen  ; 
Hint?  from  the  London  Horse  Book;  Deautlful  An»»er>: 
origin  of  Names;  A  M-te: '-  Iufluetic"  ;  Poisonous  <  andies; 
U'jnt"i'iiiir  Stock:  the  $$)  Railroad;  Blue  Bird-.  Robins,  and 
Thrushes  U'bcrt-  th.-v  Live  and  How  they  Whistle;  Sonic  of 
our  Business  Men  and  How  thev  Make  a"  Living;  Puzzles; 
'l'ran-p.irc;it  fain  tin-  on  Lnrn:  Stael:  Pottoin-  .illustrated  ■; 
The  On-rs  own  Toy  Mak<*r  <*  illu^ti  ations » :  and  over  100 
short  articles  on  Agriculture.  Science,  Useful  Recipes,  etc.. 


D 


•»  f-fOW  TO  DO  IT."-"  ECONOMY;  or,  A 
**  "SHOUT  CUT"  TO  "GOOUKEAHIKG."— All 
the  best  Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Club  rales'  Putnam's, 
tntic,  Galaxy.  $1  each,  and  THIS  PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL,  *•.  -Tear  .t  year  for  ?'J;  with  Living  Age, 
only  ?9;  with  Weekly  Times,  Tribune.  Liberal  christian, 
Methodist,  Artisan,  or  Aor.icuLTrr.iST.  only  $1.50.  Or 
Phrenological  J.,  with  X.  Y.  Observer,  or  Protestant  Church- 
man, $'..  Or  Phrenological  Journal,  with  Home  Journal, 
Christian  Intelligencer,  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  and  Hours 
at  Home,  S3.  Or  Phren.  J,  with  Independent,  $4.50;  with 
Christian  Advocate  or  Scientific  American,  $5.  Or.  The 
I  d     Journal    alone,  devoted  to    Physiognomy, 

Physiology,  Ethnology,  with  Portraits  and  Biographies  of 
most  noted  persons  In  the  world.  £3.    A< 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


MRS.  HILL'S  NEW  FAMILY  COOK  AND 
JTMR,Tejmi'.        ■■■  -     1-.     Om    Chousand  of  the  most 

Valuable  Rece::.-,  i  i  ,.iv:  and  Ilviisekeepingj  also  a 
number  of  Mefflcal  ..q1  Miscellaneous  Receipts  -ovei  100 
!-  ::k-:\  boun  I  ill  Cloth  ;md  Gold— price  $.'.00. 
Ready  Reckoner.  SO  cen  9.— How  to  Tame,  Tram  and  Doc- 
tor Horse-.  '-'  books  for  SO  cents.— How  to  Talk— Behave— 
L'ress— and  Write  Letters  Correetlv.  1  crood  bunks,  lor  '>  i  cts. 
— Ktiquette— Courtslun  .Made  L.uv— Woo  and  Win— Bridal 
Etiquette,  4  b  .—MO  Puzzles,  30  ceuta.— Fire- 

side Games.  So  c:>.— Comic  Speeches.  :vt  ets.— Comic  Nesro 
Speeches,  30 cte.— Dialogues,  3  i cts. —Five  Temiterance  Plavs 
for  7")  cents.— The  EiTepressible  <  onflict,  a  new  Toy.  very 
funnv.  T.i  cents.—  fov  Books.  V.">  cents  each.— Magic  Photo- 
graphs.— The  "Wonders  ol' the    Ase.  2.1  cents  a  package.    All 

gooilssent  postage  paid, by  w.c.  wkmyss,  y  Astor  Place, 

New    York. 


Oiiltar 

■'..-    send  1 

C aialorue  "  ol  v\    . 

i:.  IC   WELL?. 


nd.  Education.  Self- 
lysiomomv.  pTafnral 

for  out    "  Illustrated 


IRTHIRS  HOME  H.W1ZIVE 

FOR   lWO$>. 

The  "Home  Magazine"  will  continue  torn 
the  high  cround  of  literary  excellence  that  has  given  it  soch 
lonz  and  favorable  regard  with  the  people.    It  will  pal 

d'innz  the  ne\t  vear;— 

.1  SERIAL  8TO&Y,  bv  T.  S:  Arthur,  entitled   "TheGra- 

hams  and  tiie  A;  m.-t:  ■  .nc-."  to  l>e-m  m  .lanuarv. 
.4  SERIAL  STOI.-y.  bv  Virginia   !■.'!.■■ 
SIX  .YAH'  TEMPEh-AX'  E   TALES.  h%  the  author  or  "Ten 

Xichtsin  aBar-Room." 
A    SERIES    OF   ORIGINAL   ACTING  CSARADl 

an  American  Lady. 
Besides  a   large   variety  of  original    Storit-s,  Poeina, 
Sketches,    and   Useful   and  Instructive    Arti- 
cles from  tlie  pens  of  our  best  writers. 
500     HOUSEHOLD      RECEIPTS,     AXD     HINTS     ON 

DOMESTIC  EC  OAOJ/r.-Thcsc  will  include  Eiltv 
wavsuf  Making  Wheat.  Rve.  ;md  Corn  Bread.  Filivways 
of  Cooking  Meat;.  Fiftv  w;\vs  of  Making  Sum^  ami  Salads. 
Fiitvways  ot   Cooking   Fish  and  Oysters.     Fifty  ways  of 

Cooking    Vegetables.       Fiftv    w;tvs    i.       Pi' 
Fiuy  wavs  of    Making   Cake.     Fiftv  wavs  of  Cooking.    Can- 
ning, and  Preserving  Fruit.    Fifty  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 
Fifty  Practical  Hints  on  Household  Eeonomv. 

FASHIONS- A  great  variety  of  Illustration:- ol  Fashion, 
with  descriptions  oi  tlie  prevailing  stvlcs  ot  dress,  will  be 
given  iu  every  number.  Also  patterns  for  needle-work  and 
fancv  articles. 

TERMS. 

S£  a  year  in  advance. 

1  copy,  three  years  iu  advance 5"«.00 

3 •copies,  one  year r».00 

4       "  ""      6.00 

g  cop  es  and  one  to  getter  up  of  club ri.OH 

15      "  "  "  "     4O.0O 

PREM1U3I  FOR  CUBS.- Every  one  sending  n 
club  will  receive  a  c«»pv  of  '-Tlie  Angel  of  Prate." 
an  elegant  *.'.;>>  Engraving.  Tins  large  print,  which  we 
have  had  engraved  on  steel  at  a  cost  oi'nca) 
dollars,  is  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  <  -  ._  '  ' 
ofl'ered  as  a  Premium. 

JT59"  Specimen   -t umbers  V>  cmtA. 

SEWIX'r  MACHINE  PREMIUM.— Tot  c-  subscriliers 
at  $2  each,  we  send  the  "  I  he  Bartbam  -.t  Fantox"  S60 
Sewing  Machine.    For  r  so  - .'  each,  we  send 

"  The  Ejitibe  Family,"  double  thread  $C0  machine. 

Address      T.  S,  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

809  <t  Sll  Chestnut  SI..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Performing    Aniniids. 

How  to  teach  horses  to  feign  lameness  ■  find 
bidden  articles  :  fire  pistols  ;  turn  hai 
pump  water,  dec.     1'    -  -  ' 

errands;  select  anv  article  at  command  Iron; 
a  large  number  and  give  to  any  designated 
pciM.n.as  "Oivcthc  blue  stoekiug  to  the 
lady  In  the  white  dress;*'  to  find  n  card  pri- 
\  itely  drawn  and  replaced  in  the  pack  by  any 
■ .  Ac.  Pigs  to  answer  questions  bv  selecting  appro- 
priate printed  cards;  to  tell  dav  of  week  or  month  ;  tell  any 
ladv's  age.  ami  name  of  future  husband,  Ac.  And  many 
amusing,  curious  and  wonderful  i".  .us  of  bears,  monkeys. 
elephant-,  goats,  donkevs.  and  even  cats,  rats,  mice,  and 
fleas.  Explanations ... i  i he  trick-,  with  instructions  for  teach- 
ing, 111  tut  rated,  will  be  given  in 

II.UEVS  JOHOAL, 
a  handsome,  motleratclv  illustrated  monthly  of  interesting, 
eutert  lining  and  n-elul  matter  for  all.  Exposures  of  quacks. 
swindles  and  hmuhugs,  isueh  as  butter,  powder,  "opera 
ve..Ae.,i  by  the  author  of  the  celebrated  book. 
•■  Koguesand  Rogueries;"  lives -d"  the  rich  men  of  the  world, 
showing  how  ihcv  gained  their  wealth  ;  new  arts  and  reci- 
pes; hints  on  healtu  ;  magic,  games,  puzzles  i'c.  for  the 
young;  and  choice  miscellany,  and  attractive  illustrations 
for  all. 

trf  Enlarged  with  new  volume,  giving  or,:r  1.500  square 

tochet  of  reading,  pictures,  &c,  each  month  for 

Only  Fifty  Cent*  a  Year. 

83?"  Get  it  of  Mtfuwlealcrs,  if  anv  in  vour  place,  at  5  cts. 

Bv  mail  to  localities  where  there  are  no  dealers,  50  cts.  n 

vear,  or  7  cts.  singlv.    Nmie  free. 

J3gr*  New  subscribers  received  during  Deecmltet  can  have 
December  nnmbei  fret  by  oAking— 13  mouths  for  5«i  cts. 
C^"  See  page  ;{S5.  October  "So.  Agbicultcbist. 
JESSE  HAVEY  &  CO.,    119  \assnn-sl-  \.  V. 

f-iREAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
VJT  Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady's  Magazine 
and  a  flrstclass  Wbbext  Papbb,  send  at  once  for  a  sample 
copy  of 

THE    LADIES'    FRIEND 

and 
SATURDAY    EYE\1\G    POST, 

and  see  the  unequalled  inducements  offered.  Sample  copies 
of  botli  are  teni  oralis,    Addr 


The  Foundation*  of  History. 

Bt  SAMUEL  B.  SCIIIEFFIXiy. 

RUMtrated  by  elegant  engravi'i'i-  I  plain. 

Fonrtli   edition.      Fun.'.  -V . . '■       '■:        -  ■'  i  nuip  i.lition. 

t\25.    First  Man,   First   Langu»?< 

Kir-t  Monrv.  A-c.  Ari-.     •■  Wnrliii'  oi  a    place  ill  everv  ialnilv 

l.ihrarv."—  The  Christian  World.   "As  n  present  book  Tor 

ini'li-i'iit  voung:  people,  it  i-  alt I  without  :■_  •  iva!    —I  hi 

■  : 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH,  T70  Broadway,  New  York. 
Sent  liy  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  FARM 

for  November  contaiDS  an  illustrated  description  of  E   r. 
1".  i iiLTir-   S'Ttinnal    Mills,  for  iinndiiu-    Co    ■ 
ores,  die  woods,  4c.    Tlie  Journal  is  a  monthly,  agricultural 
paper,  50  cents  per 

jour: 

THE   ART   OF   HUNTING    AND    TRAPPING 
Illustrated.  Willi  recipes  for  scent  and  bait,  and  instrac- 


Stencil  Engraving 


ray  to  mark  clotli- 
i.iil  lor  "5  cts.    I  ii- 

d.        !     ::i';.  tiMisli  an'l  dire.'ti  'i--:n.-'"_  :.•  1.  Samples  ol  styles 

seat.    Address      CHAS.  T.  STARK.  Avondale,  ra. 
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HOLIDAY 

§  P  R  E  S  E  N  T  S  ! 

FUN 

FOr.     THE 

BOYS 


GIRLS. 


CRANDALLS    IMPROVED 

BUILDING    BLOCKS    FOR    CHILDREN 


CAN     BE    MADE    INTO 


CHURCHES, 
ARCHES, 

BRIDGES, 

CASTLES, 


FACTORIES, 
CHAIRS, 
FENCES, 

CRADLES, 


HOUSES, 

WINDMILLS, 
TOOLS, 

SLEDS, 


TOWERS, 
BOXES, 

CHAIRS, 
SHEDS, 


and  other  forms  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  when  finished,  the  structure  remains  firm,  so  that  it  can  be  carried  about  with 
out  falling  to  pit -.     [laving  given  these  blocks  a  practical  trial  in  their  own  families,  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist were  so  well  pleased  with  fihem  that  they  consented  t"  take  the  general  agency  tor  their  i  ale. 
The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  set,  ami  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.     Price  per 

Set :  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00  ,  Xo.  2,  $1.50  ;  No.  3.,  $1.     Extra,  Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  *3.00 ;  No.  2,  *2.(>0  ;  No.  3,  $1.50. 
Orders  are  solicited  from  the  trade,  who  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  term-.     Address 

OR.AJVCiE    JUDD     &     CO., 

245   Broadway  and   41   Park  Row,  New- York. 
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AMERICAN   AGRICULTURIST. 


[Decembek, 


ONCE   A  MONTH. 

A  New  Literary  Magazine, 

Unique  in  Size  and  Style,  and 

first-class  in  every  essential 

requisite. 

We  shall  issue  at  an  early  day  the  first  number  (for  Janua- 
ry, 1S69)  of  a  new  magazine,  to  embrace  all  the  more  popn- 
]  ti*  featurea  of  The  Atlantic  and  The  Living  Age. 

Besides  giving  original  articles  from  leading  American 
writers,  the  editors  will  select,  with  care  and  discrimination, 
from  English  and  Continental  magazines,  and  other  publi- 
cations^ the  best  literary  matter  to  be  found.  This  will  give 
them  so  wide  a  choice  of  articles,  that  they  can  offer  the 
readers  of  "ONCE  A  MONTH  "  the  finest  productions 
of  the  best  writers  for  periodicals  on  both  stiles  ••!'  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  lightness  of  a  mere  story-magazine  will  be 
avoided,  the  editors  will  as  carefully  avoid  the  heaviness  of 
political,  financial  and  polemic  discussion.  Fresh,  racy, 
instructive,  curious,  progressive,  and  imaginative  articles 
only  will  be  published. 

In  the  department  of  fiction,  "ONCE  A  MONTH7* 
will  give  its  readers  a  rich  and  varied  feast.  The  first  num- 
ber will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of  a 

NEW    SERIAL 

story*  written  especially  for  the  magazine,  by  an  AMERI- 
CAN A  UTHOR  long  recognized  by  the  public  as  one  of  our 
first  novelists.    It  is  a  story  that  will  attract  wide  attention. 
SIZE  AND  STYLE "Once  a.  Month"  will  be 

a  16mo.,  of  ninety-six  pages,  double  columns,  and  contain  a 
large  amount  of  reading.  In  size  and  style  it  will  be  unlike 
any  of  our  magazines,  and  present  a  pleasing  novelty  to  the 
reader  that  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  a  desirable  advan- 
tage. 

TERMS. 

53.00  a  year  in  advance. 

3  copies,  one  year... $5.00 

6  copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club 10.00 

10        "  "  "  »' 15.00 

2^""  For  sale  by  News  Dealers  and  Booksellers  at  ticenty 
cents  a  number. 

C^~  Sample  numbers  15  cents. 
Address, 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

809  &  811  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FARMERS'  BOOK 

140  beautiful  and  useful  illustrations.    7.10  octavo  pages. 
Showing  just  what  every  farmer  wants  to  know  : 
How   to  make    the    Farm    Pay. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  description. 

FARMERS:    FARMERS'  SOIVS! 

Experienced  Book  Agents  and  others,  wanted  to  take  this 
book  to  every  Fanner  hi  evcrv  communit  v.  HiHness  per- 
manent. Pavs  from  #l.">u  to  i^m  p.  :  n i" nth  according  to  ex- 
[KTlenee  and  abilitv.     Addn— . 

ZKK-i.KU.    Mr  (  riM'Y  iv  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., Cincinnati. o.,  rim- 1'_"\  111.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HANS  ANDERSEN 


RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 

FOR  YOCSG  l'EOPMI. 


..Ian..   l«i,' ami  will  tie  brighter  ami 
iresuer  tnan  ever. 

We  will  give  to  every  subscriber  for  1S60  who  sends  $2. 30 
(the  regular  price t  directly  to  us,  a  copy  of  the  elegant 
Chromo, 

XSIE  QUAIJK  DOITOBS, 

By  Henry  L.  Stephens, 
reproduced  in  rich  colors,  for  our  subscribers  only.    Size 
-,ux?m   inches,  and    well    worth    S.i.    Copies  will  be  sent   bv 
mail,  pre-paid,  in  the.  order  of  subscription. 

HIRD  &  HOUGHTON,  Publishers, 

459  Broome-street,  Xew  York. 
Samples  of  Magazine  sent  for  V>  cts.     Prospectus  free. 

W-A-HT-X-E-M— AGENTS    for     "People's 
Book  of  Biogbapht,"  or  Lives  of  eminent  persons 
in  every  age  and  country,  women  as  well  as  men,  written  by 

PABTON, 

the  nrrnt'l    liriiir/  hin,tr<ip!"-''.  rinbi'llislu-il   with   beautiful 


:ul(!nW  tile   publislH 


A.  S.  HALE  &  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  PAINTER'S  HAND  BOOK,  35  cents ; 
Confectioner's  Hand  Book,  25  cents;  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  25  cents ;  Snort  Hand  \\  i - >, ■  > 1 1 1  tt  \i. ister,  35  cents; 
Everybody's  Frirn  !  :  ■  ■:-.  :\v  r  ,r  .>.--.  r.  cmhs; 
Shadow  Pantomime-.    .  ■.■■■lit-;    Tli  ■  Ai-t.u'-  An.   15  rents; 

The  Bunk  of  Won*    ■  .  .:■  c  its.    Send to 

O.  A.  ROOBBACH,  m.'  K&ssau-st.,  New  York. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  is  a  Journal  especially  de- 
voted to  the  interest?  of  the  A  merman  Housewife.    $1.00 
S3r  year.    Specimens  f'-ce.    Address   GEO.    !■:.  IKOU'ELL, 
ratileboro,  Vt. 


AGE.\TS  WANTEO.— THE  NATIONAL 
FHKEMASOS,  now  in  its  seventh  year,  is  the  best 
Masoiiie  paper  published,  and  commends  itself  to  the  Ira- 
terniiv  at  lai-^e.  hy  its  total  freedom  irom  partisan  and  sec- 
tional prejudice.  Tei;ms— $3.00  per  annum.  Sixteen 
paires  monthly.  Tim  cheapest  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Advertising  Hatkn  :  Inside,  per  A  ttate  line,  r»0  cts.  Out- 
side, per  Aerate  line.  (iO  cts.  Cl.rns  :— :',  copies,  *.",.OU  ;  t", 
Copies,  $10.00;  10  Copies,  $17.00;  30  Copies,  .$30.00. 

Large  List  of  Premiums. 

Send  for  sample  number.  15  cents. 


Office.  (;.-,8  BROADWAY. 

Post-office  Box,  ."-911::. 


NEW  TORK. 


VICE'S 

Illustrated    Animal   Catalogue 

OF 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

AND 

FOR    1869, 

WILL    BE    READY    TO    SEND  OUT  ON   THE 
FIRST  OF   JANUARY  NEXT. 

Artists,  engravers,  paper  makers  ami  printers,  are  now 
enpa^crt  upon  the  work,  and  the  fiiist  edition  of  a  hux- 
dkkd  thousand  I  hope  to  have  ready  by  about  Christmas. 

The  engravings,  type,  and  all  material  will  be  entirely 
Dew,  and  :z<<'  up  expressly  for  my  Catalogue.  It  will  make 
a  work  of  about  100  pages,  and  contain  nearly  100  line  wood 
engravings,  and  a  very  line  colored  plate. 

The  descriptions  of  the  leading  floral  treasures  of  the 
world  willTje  full,  and  the  directions  for  culture  explicit  and 
plain.    The  Vegetable  Department  will  be  unrivaled. 

The  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide  ia  published  for  the 
benefit  of  my  customers,  and  to  those  it  will  be  sent  free  as 
last  as  possible.  It  takes  some  weeks  to  mail  to  all  my 
customers;  do  not,  therefore,  think  you  are  neglected  if 
there  should  be  a  little  delay.  Sent  to  others  who  may  wlsb 
it  for  Ten  Cents,  postage  paid,  which  is  not  half  the  cost- 

JAMES  V!CK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC,  1,000  PIECES. 

For  $1.35— The  Best    Songs,    Polkas,    Waltzes,    Galops, 
Sc!/"t'isrhe,   Opera,  Marches,  Quickstep*,  Jigs,  Reel*. 

Quadrilles  and  Cotillion*. 

With  calls  and  ftgures  for  dancing  written  out  in  full. 

Arranged  For  the  Violin,  Flute,  Fife,  or  auy  treble  instrument. 

Omnibus  No.  1,  contains    700  Pieces  Music. 

Omnibus  No.  •»,  contains    sM)  pieces  Music. 

Omnibus  No.  3,  contains  1.000  Pieces  Music. 

Pent  bv  mail  for  ?l:i">  each  number. 

PREliERICK  JtMME,  1,1®  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED.     !  ^  m„« 

Tosell  a  New  Jb.nk  pertaining  In  Agriculinre  and  the.  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Edited  bv  Geo.  K.  YYauiko,  lwp,  the  di-tm- 
gui.-hed  Author  ami  A-riniltural  Fullmer  "1  the  N.  V.  Cen- 
tra l'ai-k.  A-e.  Xnthitig  like  it  ever  published  ;  200  Engrav- 
inirs.  Sells  at  siaht  tn  Farmer?,  Mechanics,  and  workingimMi 
of  all  classes.  Active  men  and  women  can  surely  make  the 
above  amount.  Send  for  Circulars,  E.  15.  TREAT  &  CO., 
Publishers,  054  Broadway.  New  York. 


FINE  POULTRY.— Brahmas,   Buff  Cochins,  and 
Golden  Sebright   Bantams  of  mv  own  raising.    Grey 
Dorkinss,  Black  Spanish  ami  Game  Fowls  to  order.    For 
"*  '  EAVITT,  Flushing.  Queens  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


,  Black  Spanish 
dress  G.  II.  LEA 


Either  of  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  he  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers. 

GARDENING  FOR    PROFIT 

In   the   Market    and    Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.    Read  the  Table 
of  Contents. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 

Manures  and  Implements. 

Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 

When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 

Transplanting;    Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 
Find  Out  from  this  hook  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       -       -       -       -       PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANCE  JUOD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.    FULLER. 
It  tells  all  about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF     CHERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRIES. 
This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation, 
Culture.  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $1.50. 


THE   GRAPE  VITVE. 

By   PROF.    FREDERICK   MOHR. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

STRUCTURE. 

PRUNING. 

TRAINING, 

MANURING. 

INJURIES  TO  VINES. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

PROPAGATION. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

VARIETIES. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  "  Hordeola,"  and  ac- 
companied with   hints  on  the  Propagation  and  General 
Treatment  of  American  Varieties. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.00. 


NEW    BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK. 

We  have  no  work  which  is  so  safe  a  guide  to  the  novice 

in  gardening,  or  that  imparts  the  necessary  information 

in  a  style  so  free  from  technicalities.    The  following  are 

some  of  the  subjects  treated  : 

Utility  of  Flowers. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Planting. 

Bedding. 

Protection. 

Bouquets. 

Training. 

Flower  Gardens. 

Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.75. 


IWNING'S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 
The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landslip.-  i  ;;inli-iiin-  in  North  America  for  the  Improve- 
mentof  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 
The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing's  Death  —  Directions  got-  mak- 
ing a  Country  Place  —  History  or  Wode- 
uethe— History  of  Wellcsly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  ITnitod  States,  etc.,  etc 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       TRICE,  $ti,50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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JUST   PUBLISHED. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH; 

OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

ET   THE    LATE 

WILLIAM    N.     WHITE, 

OF     ATHENS,     GA. 

WITH   ADDITION'S    BY    MR.    I.    VAN    BUREN,    AND 
DR.      JAS.      CAMAK. 

REVISED   AND    NEWLY    STEREOTYPED. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Though  entitled  "  Gardening  for  the  South,"  the  work 
is  one  the  utility  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South. 
It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  and 
will  rank  among  the  most  useful  horticultural  works  of 
the  present  day.  Horticultural  operations  are  clearly  ex 
plained,  and  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind.  To  those  living  iu  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially  valuable,  as  it  gives 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— Formation  and  Management  of  Gardens  in 
General. 

Chapter  II.— Soils— Their  Characteristics. 

Chapter  III.— The  Improvement  of  the  Soil. 

Chapter  IV.— Manures. 

Chapter  V.—  Manures—  Their  Sources  and  Preparation. 

Chapter  VI. — Rotation  of  Crops, 

Chapter  VII.— Hob-beds,  Cold  Frames,  and  Pits. 

Chapter  VIII  —  G  h  In  Implements. 

Chapter  IX.   -Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chapter  X.— Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chapter  XI.— Pruning  and  Training. 

Chapter  XII.— Transplanting. 

Chapter  XIII.— Mulching.  Shading,  and  Watering. 

Chapter  XTV.— Protection  from  Frost. 

Chapter  XV.— Insect-  and  Vermin. 

Chapter  XVE— Vegetables  —  Description  and  Culture. 

Chapter  XVTI.— Fruits— Varieties  and  Culture. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &,     CO., 
243   Broadway,    New   York. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


HUNTER  A!  TRAPPER. 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 


AN   EXPERIENCED    Ul'NTF.I'.. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  liud  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter's  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author's  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

"  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch- 
ing foxes. 

"  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain- 
ing the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?    I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

"I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mini;,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

"  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  al.  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed." 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER    I.— Deer  Hunting- 
CHAPTER    II.— How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 
CHAPTER    III.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER    IV. -How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 
CHAPTER    V.-How  to  Catch  the  Mink. 
CHAPTER    VI. -How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 
CHAPTER    VII. -How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 
CHAPTER    VIII. -How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 
CHAPTER    IX.— How  to  Catch  the  Rcccoon. 
CHAPTER    X.— How  to  Hunt   and  Trap  the  Bear. 
CHAPTER    XI. -How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 
CHAPTER    XII—  How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 
CHAPTER    XDX— Pishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 
CHAPTER    XIV.— How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 
CHAPTER    XV.— Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rifles. 
CHAPTER    XVL— Traps. 
CHAPTER    XVn.— Dressing  and    Tauuiug  Skins   and 

Furs. 
SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  l'..rsale  hy  Grange  .Tudd  &  Co.,  3-15  Broad- 
way. New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  lie  forwarded  by 
mi\iltpoM-pai<l,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  FA  Bural  Architecture $  1  50 

Aliens  i  II,  I..i  American  farm  Bunk .  .     1  50 

Allen  s  III.  L.I  lli--a.es  ,,|    | „.-lie  An,,,.  ,..  1   110 


Cotter 

Cull  on 
Counli 
Iladd'- 

Ha,i,r- 

Dana's 


1  50 
1  50 
5  00 
1  50 
1  50 


Grower's  Guide 1  50 


Fuller 
Fuller- 
Fuller' 
Gardening  for  Pi 


1  50 
3  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes .' paper..        30 

Giu-ium  ,,n  Mlleli  (lows 75 

Harris'  In --CIS  Injurimis  to  Vegetal  ion. do..:?  l.llil :  extra    G  00 

Herbert's  lliiitsto  Horsi-keepers 175 

Hon  Culture 10 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.Johnson 2  00 


Hn 

.lolilHloi 
.Johnson 
Leuelial 
Miles  ,-,„ 

Mm 111'  .,11 

My  Vine 

NmI'Imu's 

Onion  C 


irt  Trapper 


1  00 
ii  Chemistry 1  75 

f  Agricultural  chemistry 150 

Id  Hot-houses 1  50 


..paper,  30c. ..cloth. 


Pedder's  Land  Mens 


es.  by  Prof.  S.W.Johnson  .  , 1  25 


II  lie!, 


W, 


Kicliar 

Riyers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garde 
Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Sos.,  I 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry. .. 
Schenck's  Gardener's  Text  Boo 

Skillful  Housewile  

Stewart's  (Johni  Stable  Book 
Tlionn, son's  Fund  of  Animals.. 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 

Tobacco  Culture  . 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergree 
Vouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Hois 


matt  atiu  spooner 
matt  and  Martin  ou  Cattle 
Voualt,  oa  tlu 


Tomitt  on  Sheep  ....  1  00 

O.  J.  &Co.  keep  in  StocktHe  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing      .CHolly) 75 


I  Book.  (Holly). 


2  50 

■  I.    R  M, -Hi 7  00 

man'- plete  Guide 2  00 

-  ..,..., 3  00 

mi  1  i-e-  Ml  America ...   -  3  00 

us 5  00 

Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . .  2  00 


ts.  8vo.,  2  vols 

ishing,  Bvo.,  100  eng's 

Voting  Sportsmen,  Svo. 


.Taiiucs'   Manual  of  the  House .   150 

Jennings  on  Cattle         1  75 

Je gs  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and     I'.uiltry ,.  la 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  ami  his  Diseases  1  <5 

Lang-truth  mi  the  Honey  Bee  2  00 

M;,,  iiea'.  Inn  irateil  lb,,--,.  D,, ,-l,,r  :,  0„ 

Mn'yhcw's   Illustrated   Horse    Management            S  00 

Ma\  In- w-s  Practical   Bouk-Kee,,iug  tor  Farmers 90 

Blanks  for          do.                 do.              1  M 

McMale m's  American  Gardener     .  3  2i 

Murre'ls  American  Shepherd -•  \  '■' 

Pin-kniaii's  Hook  of  Roses     ....         3  00 

"■"■sons  mi  the  le-se                       ....  1  =0 

icy,  (Hon.. fasten)  on  Boiling  cattle    1  2n 

....J's  Bulbs 3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  tor  Parlor  and  Garden   3  00 

Hand's  Garden  Flowers -,-•-■;    .•■;•••'  -,5  S9 

Rural  i  liiireh  Architecture,  Folio,  iu  colors.  4.>  plates. .  13  00 

Rural  studies      "  ia 

ie  Reckoner  and  Log  Book 30 

,,,„„,  's    00 


m: 


Sti'-uig'-  Grapi 

Ten     AC'es   I-  ,.    e-     II  .  -  i   au 

The  Dm"-  By  Dink-.  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

VanX'S Villas   ami  I   Milages 3  00 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

Wat-Miis  American  Home  Garden    .00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes  t  oo 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  larm  Houses  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses       150 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  M 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc 150 

Tollman's  Household  Science  t  « 
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new  a.\d  BEAniFrL  work,        DARWIN'S    NEW    WORK. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 


<HW 


i^v^r 


J08LAH    H00PE3,    Wbstchesteb,    Pa. 

Including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability   to   Different    Situations. 

-    RV    THE     PRESS  : 

A.  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  *  onifersBj  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  Tk&  Book  of 
Ki  II  ropes  has  devoted  manyyeSrs  of  labor 
ami  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  hi*  work,  which  i  copiously  illustrated,  most  at 
once  become  an  anthprity.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  too  closer  study  of  tree?,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  house?  with  them. 

■   Id   ■'.  j  ■   ' 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  it*  being  both,  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted- 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti- 
culturist, records  here  his  views  and  expediences.  Mr. 
Hoopcs  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  mi  bEb 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  aa  well  as  recorded  bis  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto- 
gether the  work  has  all  the  chnrncttoristfcs  of  an  authori- 
ty i>n  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Bo 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Conifer*,  or  cone-bear 
ing  plants,  describing  them  in  all  (heir  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  Es  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  nse  it. 

[CongregatkmaHst  -t-  Recorder,  <  Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser- 
vation and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the 
To  those  who  wis  s,  it  is  an  indispensable 

hand-1 k.      /,-'■.  i   I  (  hrisdan. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print  Ii  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed.— [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur- 
sued a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification.— in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  |g  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations.— [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.    435  pp..  l'2mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID;        ....        PRICE  $3.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD&CO., 
245  Broadway,    New    York. 


THE    VARIATION 


ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 


li.XDEK    DOMESTICATION. 


CHARLES    DARWIN,    M.A.,    P.RS.,    &c. 


WITH    A    PREFA.  E 


AMERICAN    EDITION 
BY    THE    AUTHOR, 

AND  ALM  ONE  BY 

PROFESSOR    ASA    GRAY. 

I  \     T  W  O     V  <>  I.  I    M  E  s . 

This  work  treats  of  the  variations  in  our  domestic  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants,  discussing  the  circui,  - 
that  infiacnee  these  varial  ions,  inheritance  of  peculiar- 
ities results  of  in-and-in  breeding,  crossing,  etc. 

It  is- one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  present 
day.  presenting  an  array  of  fact?  that  show  the  most 
extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All 
the  dome«tic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bee*,  are  discussed,  aw  well  a*  our  lead- 
ing culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

It^  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men.  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope  as 
indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents  ;  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  :  Dogs  axd 
Cats.  Houses  axd  Asses  ;  Doaxsnc  Rabbits  ;  Do- 
mestic Pigeons;  Fowls.  Dccks.  Geese.  Peacock. 
Turret,    Guinea     Fowl,    Caxary-bird.    Gold-fish  ; 

HlVE-BEEs  ;  SELK-MOTHS.       CrLTIVATED  PLANTS  ;  CEREAL 

and  crllnart  plant*;  fruits.  ornamental  trees. 
Flowers.  Bct»  Variation.  Inheritance.  Reversion 
or  Atavism.  Crossing.  On  the  Good  Effects  op 
Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  of  Close  Inter- 
breeding. Selection.  Causes  of  Variability.  Laws 
of  Variation,  etc..  etc. 

Published  hi  two  Volumes  of  nearly 
1100    pane*. 

FIXKLY   IImLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $ti.0O. 

ORANGE     JUDD    &    CO., 
245    Broadway,    New    York  City. 


A.    NEW    WORK. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES    DU    HAYS. 

Author  of  the  "Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race;"  "Trotters," 
"  The  Horse  Breeder's  Gnide  ;"  etc. 

PIXELT     ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 

PRODUCTION.  REARING.  AXD  IMPROVEMENT 
OF    THE    PERCHEROX    HORSE 

PART    FIRST. 

GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  PER- 
CH EROXS. 

GLANCE    AT    PERCH  E. 
SKETCH    OF    THE    PERCHEROX    RACE. 
ORIGIN     OF    THE    PERCHEROX. 
MODIFICATIONS    OF    THE    PERCHEROX    RACE. 
His    FIRST    MODIFICATION    DEE    TO   CONTACT 

WTTn    THE    BRITTAXY     RA(  E 
COXDITIOXS   UNDER   WHICH   THEY   ARE   BRED 

I    LI  SES    OF    THE    DEGENERACY    OF    THE    PER 

CHEROX    nORSE. 
STARTING    POIXT    OF    TniS    DEGENERATION. 

PART    SECOND. 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  REGENERATING  TliE 
PER*  HERON    HOES] 

ERATION    OF    THE    PERCHEROX    BREED. 

REGENERATION  OF  THE  BREED  THROUGH 
ITSELF    OR    BY    SELECTION. 

CONSANGUINITY. 

OUGHT  THE  GRAY  COAT  OF  THE  PERCHEROX 
TO    BE    INFLEXIBLY    MAINTAINED? 

PRESERVE  PURE.  AXP  WITHOUT  INTERMIX- 
TURE THE  THREE  TYPES  OF  THE  PER 
CHERON  RACE— THE  LIGHT  HORSE,  THE 
DRAFT  HORSE.  THE    INTERMEDIATE  HORSE. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF     THE     P.REED     BY     MEAN'S 

OE    FOREIGN    CROSSINGS. 
THE    ARAB    CROSS 
THE     EXGLISH     CROSS. 
IMPROVEMENT     BY     MEANS     OF     THE     STUD- 

BOOK. 
RECAPITULATION. 

PART    THIRD. 
LXEORMATIOX     TO    STRANGERS    WISHING     TO 

BIT    PERCHEROX    nORSES. 

FOOD    AXD    BREEDING. 

TRADE.  GLAXCE  AT  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED 
BREEDING    DISTRICTS. 

SPEED  AND  BOTTOM  OF  THE  PERCHERON 
HORSE. 

TESTS  OF   SPEED  OF   THE   PERCHEROX   nORSE 

TESTS  OF  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  PERCHEROX 
HORSE. 

SEXT  POST-PAHX       ....       PRICE,  $1.00. 

ORANGE    JUDO    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A     TVJEAV    BOOK. 


THE 


YANKEE    FARMING 


TIMOTHY     B  UNKER,  Esq., 

OF   UOOKERTOWN,    CONN. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY    HOPPIN. 


CONTENTS. 


i.— A  Stroke  or  Economy. 
>.— Ornamental  Trees. 
I.— Timothy  Banker,  Esq 
I —View  of  the  Bird  Law. 

>.— Qnan the  Hill. 

I.— On  Moss  Bunkers. 
:.— On  Snbsoiling. 
I.— Going  to  the  Fair. 
I.— In  Tall  Clover. 
I. — On  Horse  Racing. 
..—At  the  Farmers'  Chili. 
!.— On  tin  Old  Saw. 
I.— Book  Farming  in  Hook- 

ertown 
I.— Pasturing     Cattle      in 

Roads, 
i.— The  Weaker  Brethren. 
[.—Caring  a  Horse  Pond. 
f.—  Domesticities   at   Tim 

Bunker's, 
t.— Takes  a  Journey. 
i.— (In  Farm  Roads. 
I.— A  New  Manure. 
—  Losing  the  Premium. 
i  —A  New  Enterprise. 
i  -Making  Tiles. 
I.— The  Clergy  and   Farm- 
ing. 
•  —Women  Horse  Racing. 
!.— Beginning  Life. 
:  —An    Apology    for  Tim 

Hunker. 
I.— On  County  Fairs, 
i    -At  Home  again, 
i  -On  Raising  Boys. 
.—On  Raising  Girls, 
k— A    new    Case   of    thejl 

Black  Art. 
i.— A  Letter  from  Neigh-.' 

hot  " 

I.— The  Shadtown  Parson-  : 

..—View-  of  Dress.  1 

>.— A  Rustic  Wedding. 
'  -  Saving  a  Sixpence. 
I  hi  jiving  Land  a  Start. 

ring  Boys  a  Start. ' 

l.-A  Tile  iii  the  Head. 
..-Jake  FrinkSold.  ! 

!.— Tile  New  York  Central  ( 
Park.  | 

t. — On  Irrigation. 
L— Feeding  with  OU  Meal.  I 
—Tin-  Fanners'  Clnb. 


-On  Bail  Water. 
-Cattle  Disease. 
-On  Seed. 

-On  Breastworks  in  War. 
-Lightning  Rods 
-Bnying  a  Farm. 
-Tap-dressing  and  Feed- 


in-  Afte 


nth. 


-Painting  Buildings. 

-The  Value  of  Muck. 

-On  Family  Horses. 

-The  Horn-ail. 

-A  Commentary  on 
Roots. 

-Stealing  Fruit  and 
Flowers, 

-The  Cost  of  Pride. 

-Swamps  turning  Indian 

-Tim  Bunker  in  his 
Garden. 

-On  Running  Astern. 

-On  Extravagance. 

-The  Farmer's  Old  Age. 

-On  Sheep  Traps. 

-Old-Style  Housekeep- 
ing. 

-On  Keeping  a  Wife 
Comfortable. 

-Starting  a  Sugar  Mill. 

-Reasons  against  To- 
bacco. 

-Trip  to  Washington 

-The  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. 

-Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

-Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

-On  Striking  He. 

-Visit  to  Titus  Oaks,Esq. 

-The  Pickle  Fever  in 
Ilookertuwn. 

-On  Curing  Pickles  and 


Eatii 


the 


The  <  otton  Fever  and 
Emigration. 

-  The  Cotton  Fever  and 

Emigration. 
-The  Food  Question. 
-On  Jim  Crow. 
-The  Eight  hour  Law. 
-Base  Ball  Club-, 
-The  RtseofReal  Estate. 
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DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR    HEALTH. 

By  GEO.   E.  WARING,  -Tit., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central   Park,  New  York. 

C  O  N  T  E  N  T  S  . 

Land  to  be  Drained. 

How  Drains  Act. 

How  to  Lay  Out  Drains. 

How  to  Make  Drains. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains. 

What  Draining  Costs. 

Will  It  Pay? 

How  to  Make  Tiles. 

Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  great  advantages  of  drainage  are  so  apparent,  that 
anything  written  upon  the  subject  is  read  with  interest. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  is  no  novice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  drainage,  having  had  much  practical  experience, 
and  knowing  well  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  sys- 
tom  of  drainage.  The  book  is  written  in,  as  the  author 
expresses  it,  ua  radical  style,1'  a*  he  believes  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  is  a  work  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  landowner,  if  Of  only  an  acre. 

[Prairie  Farnter,  Chicago,  111. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  netion  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  theirrelntions  to  the  public  health. 
[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  doe-  ibis  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West .  Every  year  adds  to  I  lie  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  n  com- 
plete system  of  undor-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  nid  to  any  fanner  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicarjo  (111.)  Republican. 

This  is  a  capital  book.  It.  is  fully  illustrated,  and  de- 
tailed instrnctionsnre given  how  to  lay  out  the  land,  how- 
to  set  out  the  drains,  how  to  make  them,  also  how  to 
manufacture  the  tiles.  And  there  is  a  chapter  on  house 
and  town  sewerage The  book  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  English  as  well  as  American  readers. 
[Gardener's  Chronicle  &  Agricultural  Gazette  (England). 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ...        -        PRICE,  $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING.  .In  , 


rly  Agricultural  Eng 


of  theCentral  Park,  in 


tiKLniLLT 


;  i:  V  I  -  K  li. 


CONTENTS. 
THE    PLANT. 
THE    SOIL. 
MANURES. 
MECHANICAL    CULTIVATION. 
ANALYSIS. 

Tlie  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  iii  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  fai  ai  r,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  djaliiu 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  ohsenre  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  :  its  254  fair. 
open  pages  may  lie  read  in  the  course  of  I  wo  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week  j 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  flnd  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  thai 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  Its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  Ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before." 
SENT  POST-PAID.        -        -        -        -        PR  1 1  I  -     -l  mi 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Eitharof  the  Books  mentioned  below  will  be  lent.ppst- 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publisher*. 


Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers-  ■  $1.75 

This  is  the  best  practical  work  on  the  Horse,  prepared 
in  this  country.  A  Complete  Manual  for  Horsemen, 
embracing :  now  to  Breed  a  Horse ;  How  to  Buy  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Break  n  Horse  ;  How  to  Use  ft  Horse  ; 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Physic  n  Ilorso  (Allo- 
pathy or  Homceopathy);  now  to  Groom  a  Horse;  How  to 
Drive  a  Horse;  How  to  Ride  n,  Horse,  etc.,  and  Chap- 
ters on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert,  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully 
illustrated  throughout.     Cloth,  12mon  42o  pp. 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guidel.50 

The  previous  Edition  of  this  work  was  Thoroughly 
Revised  ;  embracing  all  the  new  aud  valuable  Fruits, 
with  the  latest,  improvements  in  their  Cultivation  ; 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Western  Fruit- 
Growers;  full  Illustrations.  By  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ohio. 
Cloth,  l-Jiilo,  50?,  pp. 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 
8m,  Bkeim  CMh,  $4.00.  Beveled  boards 
and  colored  Engravings $6.00 

This  very  beautiful  work,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Flint,  is  the  most  popular  one  on  entomology,  and, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  one  not  intended  for  the  purely 
scientific  student.  The  familiar  descriptions  of  the 
insects  are  much  aided  by  the  excellent  plain  and  col- 
ored illustrations.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  work 
contains  all  the  insects  one  meets  with,  but  as  if  com- 
prises those  which  are  injurious  to  cultivated  and  wild 
plants,  it  includes  the  more  common  ones,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently systematic  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  insects.  It  takes  a  practical  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  a  scientific  one,  and  gives  the  means,  as 
far  as  known,  of  combating  these  enemies  of  the  culti- 
vator. By  the  late  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D. 
Extra  Cloth.  Beautiful  engravings  on  steel.  Svo,  640  pp. 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun 30 

"A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,"  with  soni9 
Anecdotes  and  Incidents,  Notes  on  Guns,  Choosing  and 
Training  Dogs ;  about  Game,  etc.  By  J.  -T.  Hooper, 
Montgomery,  Ala.    Neat  paper  covers ;  12mo,  103  pp. 

Dadd's  American  Cattle-Doctor- -   .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner ; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.    12ulo,  359  pp. 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor $1.50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and 
Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most  recent  and 
improved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system 
of  Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration 
of  Health.  Illustrated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dado,  M.D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon.    Cloth,  12mo.,  43-2  pp. 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry..  1.75 

Ceotures  on  the  Attlication  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture.  New  edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Author's  Experiments  in 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  the  late  Jas.  F  V  John- 
ston, M.A..  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E..  etc..  etc.  This  is  an 
American  edition  of  the  large  and  extCnsppe  English 
work.    Cloth,  large  l-2mo,  700  pp. 

Gregory  on  Squashes Paper,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  withont,  tells  all  about  soktetfng  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary  ;  how  to 

prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cnltivating  ;  net- 
ting of  the  fruit;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  Jajies  J.  H.  Gregory.  Pa 
per  covers,  l'2mo,  09  pp. 
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ESTABLISHED  1661. 

THE 


TEA  COMPANY 


RECEIVE  THEIR 


TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM   THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  hi  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AX      O-A.RG-O      PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st,— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  In  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th. -On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  t he  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000    packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about   10  per  cent. 

5th.  -The  Speculator  sells  it  to  Die  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.— The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Bth.—  The  Uctui lor  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  tiie 
PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  EIGHT  profits  a?  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages', 'cooperages  'and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  ol  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  bIiow  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  thesevarioiis  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages)  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  coinim^i.'ii  p;dd  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves—  which,  on  our  large  sales  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  ol  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
In  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  belter  send  a  Post-olllce  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,* to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect 
on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
parly  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  bul  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30\ 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

Wewarrantall  thegoods.wc  Bell  to  give  eutire  satisfac- 
tion.    It"  tlicv  arc  not    saiistartory,  t  hey  ran   be    i  <-i  urnrd  at. 

our  expense  within  SO  days,  and  have  the  monej    efunded: 
The  Cbmpanyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 

stock,  which  \\u-y  lc-coniiueil'l  in  med  tin-  w  ai.l  -  oi  <  int.-. 
Tliev  are  sold  at  cargo  n rices,  1  he  same  as  l in-  Company  sell 
them  in  .New  Vork,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICK    LIST    OF    TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black)>70c,  80c.;  90c.;  best"  $1  $  lb. 
MIXED,  itinrii  and  I'd  ick  i.    inc..  sue,  iiiic,  best  $1  per  ft. 
ENGLISH    lUiGAIIFASl'    (Black  i,  silc.  <«!,...   *i,  ji.io,    best 
-  USA  per  pound. 

IMI'l-   i:i    \  I      H-p-r;,..  Mll-..!iUf..-<l.Sl    111.    1„-.|    frl. ■.'.",   pel'  pOUlld. 

YOUNG   MVS'>\'    iGp.'iii,  80c „  ilOc,  $1,  ?UU,  best  $1.'.V,  per 

UNCOLOIJEO  .lAPAX.IHic.,  §i,  §i.io.  best.  $1.*»5  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER^  [Greejv),  $i.r>,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

,80c,  35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 


warrant  to  <_rivc  perfect  £;it: 
30c,  3Sc„  best   40c  per   lb. 

33c,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


NcmCE  OF   THE   PRESS. 


Frc 


■  the  American  Agriculturist,  iV.  Y.  City. 


"Tlie  Great  American  Tea  Company,"  31  and  33  Vesey- 
street,  advertised  in  our  columns,  though  doing  an  immense 
business  ail  over  the  country,  has  not  even  been  complained 
of  to  us  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  as  many  years. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  we  believe  general  satisfaction  is  given  to 
their  customers.  Cut  stimulated  by  their  success,  several  of 
the  swindling  fraternity  have  started  or  pretend  to  have 
started  other  "Tea  Companies,"— some  copying  very  near- 
ly the  advertisements,  etc.,  of  the  old  company.  Some  of 
these  we  know  to  be  humbugs  (one  was  noted  last  month,) 
and  as  to  others  we  have  not  evidence  sufficient  to  war- 
rant us  in  admitting  their  advertisements/1 

IV.  B.—INHABITAXTS  OF  VILLAGES  AND 
TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM- 
BER RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO- 
GETHER, CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDESTHE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  "THE  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN TEA  COMPANY." 

Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Oflicc  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise- 
ment. This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company" 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

:  Great  American  Tea  Company,  j 

Nos.  3|    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

i  Post-office   Box,   5,613,    New   York   City. 


HORSFORD'S  SELF-R AISIXi 
ARATIon  makes  the  most  wh 

BREAD.  BISCUIT.    OAKEs,    ,W.      I  alike    ; 
contain-  11"    1'*  HSON  to  cicatc    I'^-l'l 


Good  <  6ok*s  Band  Booki"  fi 

i'n-|.'..Kitioii.""  John  Y>"\vk 


No.  11  Old  Slip,  Ne 


$50  EACH. 

New    Styles  ot*  Organs,   New 

Inventions  and  Reduced 

Prices. 

We  issue  tills  day  (Nov.  0,  I868.fa  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG!' K  witll  descriptions  o;  new  styles  of  Organs, 
and  new  inventions,  now  really,  with  EEDUCKD  PKICES. 
FOUR  OCTAVE  ORGANS.  SoO  each'.  FIVE  OCTAVE 
DOUBLE  REED  ORGANS.  FIVE  STOPS.  CARVED"  AND 
PANELED  CASES,  81'i">.  Fifty  oilier  styles  at  proportion, 
ate  prices.  The  MASON'  &  HAMLIN  IMPROVED  VOX 
HUMANA,  (Patented  lsrst,  produces  a  variety  of  novel  and 
exquisite  effects.  THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET 
ORGANS  ate  the  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD  OP 
EXCELLENCE,  among  instruments' of  this' class;  liavinq: 
been  awarded  the  Pans  Exposition  Medal  and  seventy-five 
other  highest  premiums. 

Catalogues  free  to  every  applicant 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.. 
590  Broadway.  NEW  YORK    or   154   Treitton t-st.,  BOSTON. 

B.  T,  BABmTT-S" 

ARTICLES    OF    EVERYDAY    USE. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Lion  Coffee, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Labor  Savin sc  Soaps, 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Celebrated  Concentrated  Potash  Soap 

Powder, 
B.  T.  Babbitt's  Saleratus, 
B.  T.  Babbitts  Star  Teast  Powder 
For  Sale  everywhere.    Ask  your  Grocer  for  B.  T  Babbitt's 
preparations,  and  take  no  other.    1  guarantee  them  to  be 
pube  and  unadulterated. 

B.    T.    BABBITT, 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copehuut,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 

plans  ami  aitvuv  tur  hiving  out  Public  ami  Private  srrouinls 
ol  every  description,  lifters  l«>  .Inhn  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer".  Bust  mi.  F.  G  Shaw.  New  York.  O.  S.  Ilubbell,  Phil 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletciicr.  Iixhaimpolis.  Inrt. 

Office  iu  Barristers'  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE   LARGEST,   BEST  AND   CHEAPEST! 


TMOORirS   RURAL   IVGW-YORK- 

ER,  the  Great  National  Weekly  for  Country,  Sub- 
urban and  Town  Residents,  will  commence  its  Twentieth 
Year  and  Volume,  Jan.  2, 1869,  when  it  will  be  published  on 
a  Mammoth  Sheet,  comprising  Sixteen  Large  1  Double-Quarto 
Pages  of  Five  Columns  Each,  and  also  Greatly  Improved  in 
both  Contents  and  Appearance.  This  will  make  the  Paper 
about  Double  its  Former  Size,  with  no  increase  in  Price  ! 
Its  ample  pages  will  embrace  Departments  treating  upon 
Agriculture,  Literature, 

Ilort  iculture,  Education, 

Rural  Architecture,       Science  and  Art, 
Slicep  Husbandry,  New  Inventions, 

Cotton  Culture,  Domestic  Economy, 

Grazing,  Breeding,        Natural  History, 
Dairy  Farming,  Travels,  Topography, 

Poultry,  Bees,  General  Intelligence, 

Landscape  Gardening,  News,  Commerce, 
Entomology,  The  Markets,  «Sce.,  «fee. 

"With  Illustrations,  Music,  Poetry,  &c. 

v"ol.  XX,  for  1SG9.  will  excel  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  Pro- 
gressive, Timely  and  Useful  Rural  axd  Family  Newspa- 
per—manifesting  the  true  spirit  of  its  Motto,  '•Excelsior" 
and  Objects,  "Progress  and  Improvement"  and  making  the 

BEST  WEEKLY  IN  AMERICA! 

This  is  no  boast,  for  we  mean  all  we  say  or  imply  ;  and  all 
who  have  noted  our  promises  and  performances  for  twenty- 
five  years,— while  conducting  the  Michigan  Farmer,  (1843- 
1845,)  'Genesee*  Farm,  r,  (1846-1849.)  and  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  siuce  Jan.,  1850,— know  thatouK  Pledges  are  al- 
ways fully  Redeemed. 

With  Offices  in  New  York  City  and  Rochester— the  great 
Business  and  Commercial  Metropolis,  and  the  Heart  of  a 
famed  Rural  District— the  Rural  has  unequaled  facilities. 

The  Rural  is  not  a  monthly  of  only  12  issues  a  year,  but  a 
Large  and  Beautiful  Weekly  of  52  Numbers! 

Whether  located  in  Country,  Village  or  City,  You,  Your 
Family,  and  Neighbors,  Want  the  Rural,  for  it  is  superior 
in  Value,  Purity  and  Variety  of  Contents,  and  Adopt- 
ed to  the  Wants  of  All.  Both  People  and  Press  pronounce 
Hie  Rural  the  Best  Paper  in  its  Sphere.    Try  it  and  see. 

TERMS  s— Single  Copy,  $3  a  Year;  Five  Copies,  $li ; 
Seven  for  $19;  Ten  for  $25,  &c.  Now  is  tlie  Time  to 
Subscribe  and  form  Clubs  I  Liberal  inducements 
to  Local  Agents.  Specimens,  Show-bills,  &c„  sent  free.  P. 
O.  Money  Orders,  Drafts  and  Registered  Letters  at  our  risk. 
Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


What  Leading  Journals  Say. 

Ths  Rural  New-Yorker  will  henceforth  be  Published 
multaneously  here  and  at  Rochester.  Its  Editor,  Mr.  D. 
.  T.  Moore,  late  Mayo 


of  Rochester,  has  been 
m<\  lias  surrounded  himself  by  a 
ants  and  Contributors,  He  has 
riculhiri'  in  the  West,  and  is  now 
of  hi3  usefulness  -  v  1'.  Tribune 
n  has  now  for  nearly  t 


pur 


An  excellent  and  deservedly  pr.pnUir  weekly.  It  is  rich 
in  contents,  bountifully  illustrated,  and  complete  in  all 
respects.— Neto  Orleans  Picayune. 

Moore's  Rural  opens  rich,  like  a  honev-comb,  having 
sweets  in  every  cell.— New  England  Farmer, 

Can  any  one  Beat  This? 

Old  Satbrooe,  Conn.,  Sept.  20, 1868. 
Messrs.    Wheeler  &   Wilson  : 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  in  my 
family  a  "Wheeler  &  Wilson  sewing  machine," 
that  has  been  in  almost  duilij  nse  for  the  past  ten 
(10)  years,  and  not  a  thing  has  ever  been  (lone  to  it 
in  way  ol  repairing  ;  not  a  screw  loose,  or  any  part 
of  it  out  of  order  in  all  that  time.  It  has  been 
used  in  making  coats,  vests,  and  pants,  of  the 
thickest  of  woolen  goods,  besides  doing  all  kinds 
of  family  sewing,  and  is  now,  this  day,  the  best 
machine  for  work  I  ever  saw. 
Can  any  one  beat  this? 

Respectfully,  Gilbert  Pratt. 

Any  one  who  can  beat  this  (and  wc  think  many 
can)  will  please  address 

Messes.  WHEELER  &  WILSON, 

No.  625  Broadway,  New  York. 

ORTABLE   STEAM    ENGINES— 

Fur.  Fap.m,  Mixing  or  Meciiaxical  purposes.  These 
niacldncs  rcniiito  no  Prick  work  ;  mounted  on  ]e;rs  tliey  are 
o-pcciallv  adapted  lor  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Kopmikuies  or 


(Eg- Circulars  Willi  description  and   prices  InmisPcd  oil  ap- 
plication to  A    N    WOOD  &  CO..  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PPI?!?  t  Our   New    Catalogue  of   Improved 
rillJIj  .       STENCH,    DIES.        MORE      THAN 

$">nft    A  MONTH  is  being  made  with  them. 
wW  S.  it  SPENCER  &  CO.,~Brattlet)0ro,  Vt. 
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